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TO    BAYLE    ST.    JOHN. 


I  DEDICATE  the  following  work  to  jou,  mj  dear 
£  Son,   as   a  token  of  my  gratitude   for  the  cheerful 

patience    with   which   you  have  aided  me  in  com* 
^         pleting    it,   despite   the   calamity  that  oyertook  me 
in  the   midst  of  my   labours.      Whatever  may  be 
the  £ate  of  the  publication  it  will  always  recall  to 
^'  me    some   of    the   happiest    hours  of  my  life,   ren- 

dered so  chiefly  by  beholding  the  contented  serenity 
with  which  you  subdued  the  irksomeness  of  studies 
so  little  suited  to  your  years.  At  length,  however, 
you  Bxe  delivered  from  lexicographers  and  scho- 
liasts. The  final  page  has  been  written,  the  last 
proof  read.  I  escape  from  a  task  commenced  be- 
fore you  were  bom,  and  you  from  a  four  years^ 
'  apprenticeship  to  the  craft  and  mystery  of  author- 
ship. All  that  now  remains  is  to  watch  the  recep- 
tion which  the  fruit  of  our  toil  may  meet  with  in 
the  world.  It  has  been  produced  and  has  grown  up 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  Whithersoever 
we   have   travelled,    the   wrecks  of    Grecian   litera- 
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ture  have  accompanied  us,  and  the  studies  to  which 
these  pages  owe  their  existence  have  been  pur- 
sued under  the  influence  of  almost  every  climate 
in  Europe.  Nay,  if  I  pushed  my  researches  still 
further  and  visited  the  portion  of  Africa  commonly 
supposed   to   have  been   the   cradle  of  Hellenic  ci- 

* 

vilisation,   it   was   solely  in   the   hope   of  qualifying 
myself  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence  on 
the   subject   of  those    arts   which   represent   to   the 
Modem  World  so  much  of  the  grandeur  and  genius 
of  Greece.    Here,  probably,  the  action   of  pestilen- 
tial winds,  and  of  the  sands   and   burning  glare  of 
the  desert  commenced  that  dimming  of  the  "  visual 
ray,"   which,   in   all    likelihood,   will   wrap  me  gra- 
dually in  complete  darkness,  and  veil  for  ever  from 
my  sight   those   forms   of  the  beautiful  which  have 
been  incarnated,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  marble.     This 
is    a    language   which  neither   you   nor   your  sister 
can   read  to  me.     All   that   sweet  Olympian   brood 
which   used   to  smile   upon  me   with   kindly  recog- 
nition when  I  was  a  solitary  wayfarer  in   lands  not 
my  own,  will,   as   far  as  I  am  concerned,  be   anni- 
hilated.     Those   twelve  mystical   transformations  of 
Aphrodite    into    stone,   which    may  be    beheld    all 
together  at  Naples,  and  appeared  to  me  more  lovely 
than   its  vaunted   bay,  or   even  the  sky  that  hangs 
enamoured   over  it,   will,   I   conjecture,   be  seen   of 
me  no  more,  or  seen   obscurely  as  through  a  mist. 
Homer,    however,    and    jSlschylus,   with    Plato    and 
Thucydides    and    Demosthenes,    will    be    able    still 
through   the   voices  of  my  children  —  voices  more 
cheerful    and    willing    than  ministered    to    the   old 
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age  and  blindness  of  Milton  —  to  project  their 
beautj  into  my  sonL  I  will  not»  therefore,  re- 
pine; bat,  imitating  the  example  of  wiser  and 
better  men,  submit  unmurmuringlj  to  the  will  of 
God.  Had  things  been  otherwise  ordered,  I  might 
have  continued  these  researches.  As  it  is,  I  take 
leave  of  them  here.  Onr  friend,  Mr.  Keightlej, 
who  has  visited  Italy  for  the  pnrpose,  will  per- 
form for  the  Romans  what  I  have  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  for  the  Greeks;  and  his  extensive 
and  varied  learning,  the  excellence  of  his  method, 
and  the  pleasing  vivacity  of  his  style,  will,  pro- 
bably, ensure  for  his  work  a  still  greater  degree 
of  popularity  even  than  that  which  his  very  suc- 
cessful productions  already  enjoy. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  son. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  A.  St.  JOHN. 


Lfondon, 
October  13th,  1842. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Many  moral  phenomena  appear  to  baffle  the  sa- 
gacity of  statesmen,  because,  confiding  too  implicitly 
in  experience,  they  omit  to  widen  the  range  of 
their  contemplation  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  the  people's  existence  whose  fortunes  and 
character  they  desire  to  comprehend.  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  such  an  inquiry  it  is  requisite  to  lay  open, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  influence  on  that  people  of 
climate  and  geographical  position,  to  break  through 
the  husk  and  shell  of  customs,  manners,  laws,  re- 
ligions, that  we  may  come  to  the  kernel  of  its 
moral  nature,  to  that  inner  organization,  intellec- 
tual and  physical,  of  which  the  external  circum- 
stances of  its  civil  and  political  life  are  but  so 
maoy  fluctuating  symbols. 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  even  in  the  case  of 
a  contemporary  nation,  among  whom  we  may  behold 
in  full  activity  all  the  material  movements  of  society, 
is  no  easy  task.  But  the  difficulty  must  be  very 
much  augmented,  when,  in  addition  to  the  obsta- 
cles which  necessarily  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  beset  every  avenue  to  a  people's 
inner  life,  those  are  added  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
tance  on    the   track    of  time    at  which  the    nation 
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we  are  considering  happens  to  stand,  the  scanti- 
ness and  contradictory  nature  of  the  reports  that 
reach  us,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  all,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  prejudice  through  which  we  are  apt  to 
view  whatever  in,  any  degree  differs  from  our  own 
manners  and  institutions.  But  this  consideration, 
though  it  should  bespeak  indulgence  for  the  un- 
avoidable errors  even  of  the  most  diligent  investi- 
gator, can  certainly  be  no  reason  for  abstaining 
from  all  further  investigation.  For,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantages  under  which  we  labour,  it  is  still 
possible  to  extract  from  the  fragments  remaining  of 
ancient  literature  materials  for  reconstructing  some- 
thing more  than  the  skeleton  of  antiquity.  We  can 
invest  the  bones  with  sinews  and  muscles,  clothe  them 
with  flesh  and  skin,  spread  over  the  whole  colours 
that  shall  resemble  life ;  and  if  we  cannot  steal  from 
heaven  celestial  fire  to  kindle  this  image  of  siirpass- 
ing  beauty,  that,  at  least,  is  the  only  thing  which 
exceeds  our  power. 

In  saying  this,  I  merely  state  my  opinion  of 
what  is  possible,  not  by  any  means  what  I  con- 
ceive myself  to  have  effected  in  the  present  work. 
I  am  but  too  sensible  of  how  £eu*  the  execution 
falls  short  of  ^Hhe  ample  proposition  that  hope 
made,"  when,  many  years  ago,  the  idea  suggested 
itself  to  me  at  that  ardent  and  flattering  season 
of  life  in  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  all  things 
within  our  reach.     But  as 

Every  action  that  hath  gone  before 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw- 
Bias,  and  thwart ;  not  answering  the  aim 
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And  thaX  untxHlied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave  *i  surmised  shape ; 

80,  no  donbt,  in  my  own  case,  tbe  realisation  will 
be  foiind  to  be  a  very  imperfect  embodying  of  the 
ideal  plan. 

Few  subjects,  however,  abound  more  in  interest 
or  instruction  than  the  one  I  bave  bere  ventured 
to  treat.  The  inquiry  turns  upon  the  institutions 
and  moral  conditicm  of  a  people  to  whose  fortunes 
history  affords  no  parallel;  of  a  people  that,  Uke 
the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  handi  which 
the  servant  of  the  prophet  saw  from  the  top  of 
Carmel,  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  migh- 
tiest and  most  momentous  events.  The  Hellenes 
can  never,  in  fact,  by  any  but  tbe  uninformed 
be  r^arded  in  the  same  light  as  ordinary  politi- 
cal communities.  Their  power,  vast  and  astonish- 
ing for  the  age  in  which  they  flourished,  arose 
entirely  out  of  tl^ir  national  character  and  the 
spirit  of  their  institutions.  It  was  the  power  of 
intellect.  They  were  in  reality  the  sun  and  soul 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  darted  far  into  the  dark- 
ness around  them  those  vivifying  rays  which,  re- 
flected from  land  to  land«  have  since  lighted  up 
the  world. 

Athens,  the  wisest  and  noblest  of  Grecian  states, 

Mother  of  arts 
And  doquenee, 

was  the  great  preceptress  of  mankind.  The  spirit 
of  her  laws,  transmitted  through  those  of  Rome, 
still  pervades  the  whole  civilized  world.  Her  wis- 
dom abd  her   arts  form,  in   all  polished  communi- 
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ties,  a  principal  object  of  study;  and  to  compre- 
hend and  to  enjoy  them  is  to  be  a  gentleman. 
Sallust,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  genius  and 
sagacity,  took  but  a  commonplace  view  of  national 
greatness,  when  he  considered  that  of  Athens  to 
be  chiefly  based  on  the  splendour  shed  around  her 
achievements  by  historians.  Her  triumphs,  it  is 
true,  were  not  effected  by  vast  military  masses, 
such  as  those  which  many  barbarous  nations  in 
different  ages  have  put  in  motion  for  the  purpose 
of  spoil*  or  conquest.  Athens  built  her  glory  on 
other  foundations.  She  could  not,  indeed,  lead 
countless  armies  into  the  field,  but  she  knew  how, 
with  a  little  band,  to  defeat  those  who  could.  In 
the  days  of  her  freedom  no  human  force  could 
subdue  her.  To  effect  this,  every  man  within  the 
borders  of  Attica  must  have  been  exterminated; 
for  so  long  as  an  Athenian  was  left,  the  indo- 
mitable spirit  of  democracy  would  have  survived  in 
him  and  sufficed  to  kindle  up  fresh  contests. 

But  the  energies  of  Athens,  how  great  soever, 
did  not,  like  those  of  most  other  states,  develope 
themselves  chiefly  in  war.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  barbarians  to  destroy,  but  to  create  nothing. 
The  delight  and  glory  of  the  people  of  Athens 
consisted,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  exercise  of  crea- 
tive power,  in  calling  into  existence  new  arts, 
founding  colonies,  widening  the  circle  of  civilisa- 
tion, covering  the  earth  with  beautiful  structures, 
sacred  and  civil  ;  in  producing  pictures,  statues, 
vases,  and  sculptured  gems,  of  conception  and  deli- 
cacy   of   workmanship    inimitable.       Where¥er    the 
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Atheman  set  his  foot,  the  veiy  earth  appeared  to 
grow  more  lovely  beneath  it.  His  genius  beautified 
whateyer  it  touched.  His  imagioation  yiyified 
eTerjthing.  He  spread  a  rich  lUTthoIogical  colour- 
ing oyer  land  and  sea.  Gods,  at  his  bidding,  en- 
tered the  antique  oak,  sported  in  the  waters  of 
brook  and  fountain,  scattered  themselves  in  joyous 
^ops  over  the  uplands  and  through  the  umbrage- 
0Q8  valleys,  and  their  voices  and  odoriferous  breath 
mingled  with  every  breeze  that  blew. 

In   the    distant    colonies  whither   he  betook  him* 
self,    when    poverty    had    relaxed    the    chain     that 
bound  him    indissolubly   to    the    Attic    soil,    a   few 
years   saw   a  new  diminutive  Athens   springing  up. 
The   Pnyx,    the    Odeion,    the    Theatre   of   Bacchos, 
the  Prytaneion,  the  Virgin's  Fane,  rose  on   a  dimi- 
nished    scale    around    him,     presenting     an     image, 
though    faint,    of   his    earlier    home,    the    loveliest, 
undoubtedly,   and,    after  Jerusalem,    the   most    hal- 
lowed   spot   ever   inhabited    by   man.       Above    all 
things,    he   was    everywhere    careful    to    enjoy   the 
blessings  of  his  ancestral    institutions,   and  listened, 
as   in   the   mother   city,  to  those   popular   thunders 
which,  thrice  in  every  month,  rolled  from  the  bema 
over  the   assembled    crowd,  communicating  pleasur* 
able  emotions  to    his   mind,  and  rousing  continually 
the  passion  for  freedom. 

It  were  needless  to  dwell  at  any  considerable 
length  on  the  naval  and  military  achievements  of 
the  Athenians.  The  world  is  still  full  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataa,  and  the 
soil,    drenched    in    defence    of   liberty    with    Attic 
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blood,  is  to  this  day  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
phlegmatic.  I  appeal  in  proof  of  this  to  every 
man^s  daily  experience:  for  does  not  the  bare  men- 
tion of  any  spot  ivhere  the  great  Demos  triumphed 
or  suffered  some  national  calamity,  make  the  blood 
bound  more  rapidly  and  tingle  in  our  veins  ? 
Even  the  grovelling  and  worldly-minded,  vrho  affect 
to  consider  nothing  holy  but  Mammon,  can  have 
fire  struck  out  of  their  cold  natures  by  the  spell 
of  those  glorious  syllables;  for  virtue,  and  valour, 
and  that  religious  link  which  binds  the  soul  to  the 
spot  where  a  mother's  dust  reposes,  are  found,  and 
will  ever  be  found,  to  kindle  warm  admiration  in 
every  heart.  And  never  since  society  began  did 
these  great  qualities  develope  themselves  more  visi- 
bly than  among  the  people  of  Athens.  For. this 
reason,  who  can  visit  Syracuse,  or  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  or  the  site  of  Memphis*8  White  Caatle, 
without  experiencing  as  he  gazes  on  the  scene  an 
electrical  thrill  of  mental  anguish  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  Athenian  citizens  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  suffered  there?  Even  Thermo- 
pylae, glorious  as  it  is,  scarcely  stirs  our  nature  so 
deeply  as  Marathon;  for  the  coarser  and  more  ma- 
terial genius  and  institutions  of  Sparta,  the  nurse 
of  those  heroes  who  fell  at  the  Gates  of  Hellas 
inspire  less  of  that  fervent  admiration  which  the 
great  actions  and  great  men  of  Athens  awaken  in 
every  cultivated  mind. 

Of  the  political  institutions  which  throughout 
Hellas  influenced  so  powerfully  the  developement  of 
the   national  character,  it    is  not  my  design  in  the 
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present   Tohnnes    to    speak.     I   confine   myself  en- 
tirely to    the    other    causes  which    rendered  the  an- 
cient Greeks  ^what  they  were;  reserving  the   exami- 
Dfttion  of   their    forms  of  goTemment  for  a  separate 
treatise.      The  subject  here  discussed  possesses  sufl^ 
eient  interest  of  itself.     It  has  been  my  aim  to  open 
up  as   &r    as    possible   a   prospect  into  the  domes- 
tie  economy  of  a  Grecian  family,  the  arts,  comforts, 
conYeniences,    regulations   aflfecting  the  condition  of 
priTate  life,    and  those   customs  and  manners  which 
communicated    a    peculiar   character   and   colour  to 
the  daily  intercourse  of  Greek  citizens.     For,  in  all 
my  investigations  about  the  nature   and    causes  of 
those    ancient    institutions   which,    during   so   many 
s^es  constituted  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of  the 
most,  highly  gifted  race  known  to  history,  I  found 
my  attention    constantly  directed    to    the    circum- 
stances  of  their  private  life,   from   which,  as   from 
a   great    fountain,   all    their    public   prosperity  and 
grandeur  seemed  to  spring. 

Indeed,  the  great  sources  of  a  nation's  happiness 
and    power    must    always    lie    about    the    domestic 
hearth.    There  or  nowhere  are  sown,  and  for  many 
years  cherished  by  culture,  all   those  virtues  which 
bloom  afterwards  in  public,  and  form  the  best  or- 
naments of   the   commonwealth.       Men  are  every- 
where exactly  what  their  mothers  make  them.    If 
these  are  slaves,  narrow-minded,  ignorant,  unhappy, 
those  in  their  turn  will  be  so  also.     The  domestic 
example,   small  and  obscure  though  it  be,  will   im- 
pr^  its  image  on  the  state;   since  that  which  in- 
dividually 18  base  and  little,   can   never  by  congre- 
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gating  with  neighbouring  littleness,  become  great, 
or  lead  to  those  heroic  efforts,  those  noble  self- 
sacrifices,  which  elevate  human  nature  to  a  sphere 
in  which  it  appears  to  touch  upon  and  partake 
something  of  the  divine. 

By  minutely  studying,  as  far  as  practicable,  those 
small  obscure  sanctuaries  of  Greek  civilisation — the 
private  dwellings  of  Attica  —  I  hoped  to  discover 
the  secret  of  that  moral  alchemy  by  which  were 
formed 

Those  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

In  these  haunts,  little  familiar  to  our  imagination, 
lay  concealed  the  germs  of  law,  good  government, 
philosophy,  the  arts,  and  whatever  else  has  tended 
to  soften  and  render  beautiful  the  human  clay. 
That  this  was  the  case  is  certain;  why  it  should 
have  been  so,  we  may  perhaps  be  unable  satisfac- 
torily to  explain ;  but  that  is  what  we  shall  at 
least  attempt  in  the  present  work,  and  for  this 
purpose,  it  will  at  the  first  glance  be  apparent,  that 
the  most  elaborate  delineation  of  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  Athens  must  prove  altogether  insufifi- 
cient.  These  were  but  one  among  many  powerful 
causes.  The  principal  lay  deeper  in  a  combination 
of  numerous  circumstances  :  —  a  peculiarly  perfect 
and  beautiful  physical  organization;  a  mind  fraught 
with  enthusiasm,  force,  flexibility,  and  unrivalled 
quickness  ;  a  buoyancy  of  temper  which  no  cala- 
mity could  long  depress ;  consequent,  probably, 
upon   this,   a    strong    religious    feeling    ineradicably 
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seated  in  the  heart;  an  unerring  perception  of  the 
beaatifdl    in    art   and  nature ;    and    lastlj,   the   en- 
joyment  of    a    genial    climate,  and  an  atmosphere 
pure,  brilliant,  and  full  of  sunshine  as  their  minds. 
Races  of  men,  though  not  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  individuals,  yet  exhibit,  at  particular  pe* 
riods  of  their  history,  a  freshness,   a  rigour,  a  dis* 
interestedness,    like   that    of   youth ;     and,    because 
tins  state  of  feeling  may  more  than  once  occur  in 
the  course   of  their   career,    they  seem   to    spring, 
like  jSsou^  out   of  convulsions  and   apparent   disso- 
lution to   a  state   of  perfect  rejuvenescence.       Ca- 
lamity  and  suffering    purify   whole    communities  as 
they  do   individuals.      In   the  boiling  and   commo- 
tion of  revolutions  the   impurities   of   the  national 
character    bubble   upwards  and  are   skimmed   away 
by   the  iron   hand   of  misfortune.       These  political 
convulsions  are,  in  fact,  so   many  efforts  of  nature 
to  expel  some   disease   lurking  in   the  constitution, 
and  which,  though  the  race  be  immortal,  might,  if 
suffered  to  remain  in    the    frame,    produce    a    le- 
thargy worse  than  death.       This  truth   we  should 
bear  constantly  in  mind;    for  among  the  character- 
istics of    the  Athenian    constitution,  not  the  least 
remarkable  are   the  many  efforts  it  made  to  right 
itself,    and    adapt    its    framework  to   the   changing 
circumstances  of  the  times. 

In  the  present  inquiry  we   must,  as  I   have  al- 
ready said,   discover,  if  we   can,  how  much   Hellas 
owed  to   its    climate,  to  its  position  on  the  globe, 
and  to  the  physical  organization  of  its  inhabitants. 
It    would    be    absurd   to    infer   with    some   writers, 
VOL.  I.  * 
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that  the  influenoe  of  these  circumstances  is  ima^ 
ginary,  because  Greece  seems  to  remain  where  it 
was  of  old,  and  the  constitution  and  temperament 
of  the  people  to  be  likewise  unchanged.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Greece  no  longer  occupies  in  the 
map  of  the  world  the  position  it  occupied  in  anti- 
quity. It  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  centre  of  ci- 
vilisation, to  be  cast  upon  its  outskirts,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  civilisation  has  shifted  its  seat. 
Nor  are  the  Greeks  any  longer  what  they  for- 
merly were,  though  perhaps  by  a  fortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances  they  might  still  be  ren- 
dered so.  At  present  there  is  the  same  difference 
between  them  and  their  ancestors  as  between  a 
jar  of  Falemian,  and  an  empty  jar.  The  clay,  in^ 
deed,  is  there,  beautifully  moulded,  and  the  purple 
hue  of  life  is  on  the  cheek;  but  tyranny  from 
the  battle  of  Cheronaea, 

*^  That  dishonest  rictory 
Fatal  to  liberty!" 

until  now  has  been  draining  out  the  soul.  In  the 
day  when  Hellas  was  itself  its  children  walked  in 
light,  in  the  first  beautiful  light  of  the  morning,  which 
long  seemed  to  shine  only  upon  them;  and  now, 
perhaps,  after  the  revolution  of  a  cycle  almost  equal 
to  the  Great  Year,  they  may,  probably,  be  ap- 
proaching another  dawn. 

Comparing  the  several  states  of  Greece  toge- 
ther, it  is  customary  to  bestow  the  palm  of  energy 
and  military  valour  upon  the  Spartans,  who  made 
war  their  sole  profession,  and  passed  their  lives  as 
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it  were  in  the  camp  firom  the  emdle  to  the  graye. 
But)  in  thna  deciding,  justice  is  scarcely  done  to 
the  character  of  Athens;  for,  if  the  former  ex- 
eeOed  in  discipline,  to  the  latter  belcmged,  indis- 
potably,  the  superiority  in  natiTe  courage.  Trained 
or  not  trained  they  heed  whatever  enemy  pre- 
sented himself,  and  won  at  least  as  many  laurels 
from  Sparta,  on  the  ocean,  as  the  Doric  State,  in 
aQ  its  wars,  ever  gathered  on  land.  And,  lastly,  at 
Platea»  i^TnAng  which  race,  among  lonians  or  Do- 
rians, was  most  activity  manifested  ?  In  whose  ranks 
was  found  the  greatest  ardour  to  engage?  Who 
here  the  first  Inrunt  of  the  Mediim  horse,  and  broke 
the  dreaded  shock  of  that  vaunted  Asiatic  chivalry 
which  the  Barbarian  hoped  would  have  trampled 
down  with  its  innumerable  hoofe  the  spirit  of  Gre- 
cian fireedom?  This  was  effected  by  the  Athenians; 
by  those  gay  and  seranngly  effeminate  soldiers,  who 
w^it  forth  from  their  beautiful  city  curled,  per- 
fumed, clad  in  purple,  as  to  the  mimic  combats  of 
the  theatre.  The  ^irit  of  th^  commonwealth,  all 
splendour  without  and  all  energy  within,  urged 
them  to  the  field.  Their  cry  at  the  approach  of 
the  king  was  **  Freedom  or  honourable  graves  !** 
—  such  as  their  countrymen  had  ever  been  wont 
to  repose  in. 

In  fitet,  tiie  Athenians,  under  a  free  government, 
had  learned  what  it  was  to  live— -had  imbibed 
from  their  education  the  feeling,  that  if  deprived 
of  sach  a  government,  if  reduced  to  bow  beneath 
the  yoke  of  despotism,  to  die,  if  the  Apostle's 
words  may  without  blame  be   thus  applied,  would 
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be  gain.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  citi- 
zens of  such  a  state  felt  an  impassioned  attach- 
ment to  their  country, — an  attachment  unintelli- 
gible to  persons  living  under  any  other  form  of 
civil  polity.  Athens  was  the  cradle  of  their  free- 
Kiom  and  their  happiness.  There  was  a  religion  in 
the  love  they  bore  it ;  they  had,  according  to  my- 
thical traditions,  which  they  believed,  sprung  on  that 
spot  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  It  stood,  there- 
fore to  them  in  the  dearest  of  all  relations,  being, 
to  sum  up  everything  holy  in  one  word,  —  their  Mo- 
ther; and  they  embodied  their  profound  veneration 
for  the  sacred  spot  in  every  fond,  every  endearing, 
epithet  their  matchless  language  could  supply.  Even 
the  gods,  in  their  patriotic  partiality,  were  believed 
to  look  on  Athens  as  the  most  lovely,  no  less  than 
the  most  glorious  city  on  the  broad  earth, — an 
idea  which  they  expressed  by  representing  Posei- 
don and  Athena  contending  for  the  honour  of  be- 
coming their  tutelar  divinity. 

To  persons  so  thinking  no  calamity  short  of  the 
entire  extinction  of  their  race  could  appear  so  in- 
tolerable as  beholding  that  sacred  city,  with  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors,  the  sanctuaries  of  their 
gods,  the  venerable  but  immoveable  symbols  of 
their  faith  and  mythological  history,  delivered  over 
to  be  trodden  down  or  obliterated  with  sword  and 
fire  by  barbarian  slaves,  strong  only  from  their 
countless  numbers.  Yet  even  to  this  did  the  love 
of  freedom  reconcile  the  Athenian  people.  They 
abandoned  their  holy  place,  and,  embarking  on 
board  the  fleet  with  their  wives  and  children,  took 
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tefage    in    Troezen    and   Salamis.      History  has  de- 
scribed  in    touching   language  the  circumstances  of 
this  eTent,  than  which  it  has  nothing  more  pathetic 
to  record    saye,  peradyentnre»  the  carrying  away  of 
Jadea  and  her  children  into  captivity.      I  will  not 
disturb   its   archaic   simplicity.    No  eloquence  could 
heighten  its  eflfect.     It  goes  at   once   to  the  heart 
and  rouses  our  noblest  sympathies.     **The  embarka- 
^tion  of  the  people  of  Athens  was  a  very  affecting 
'*  scene.     What  pity,  what  admiration  of  the  firm* 
^ness  of  those  men  who,  sending  their  parents  and 
^families   to   a   distant   place,  immoTcd   with   their 
'^  cries    and   embraces,    had    the   fortitude    to  leave 
"the   city  and  embark  for  Salamis!     What  greatly 
heightened  the  distress  was  the  number  of  citizens 
whom,   on  account  of  their  extreme  old  age,  they 
**  were  forced  to  leave  behind.     And  some  emotions 
**  of  tenderness  were  due  even  to  the  tame  domestic 
^  animals  which,  running  to  the  shore  with  lament- 
able  bowlings,  expressed  their  affection  and  regret 
for  the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  fed.     One 
of  these,  a  dog  belonging  to  Xanthippos,  the  fitther 
of  Pericles,  unvnlling  to  be  left,  is  said   to  have 
leaped  into  the  sea  and  to  have  swam  by  the  side 
**of  the  galley  till  it  reached  Salamis,  where,  quite 
**  spent  with  toil,  it  immediately  died.     And   they 
••show,  to  this  day,  a  place  called  Cynossema — *the 
)       ^^g^s  grsLYe '  —  where  they  tell  us  it  was  buried."  * 
The  Athenian   people,  on  this   and   similar  occa- 

■  Autarch,  Life  of  Themistoclea,  in  Langhome's  plain  and  vigorous 
translation. 
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sions,  were  enabled  to  resolve  and  perform  boldly 
from  the  generous  spirit  inspired  bj  their  national 
system  of  education.  Their  institntions,  also,  were 
eminently  calculated  to  bring  into  play  the  ener- 
gies of  every  individual  citizen,  and  to  diffiise  in 
consequence  through  the  whole  community  a  gran- 
deur  of  sentiment  and  an  heroic  enthusiasm  pecu- 
liar to  free  states.  At  Athens  whoever  possessed 
the  means  of  serving  his  country  could  easily,  what- 
ever might  be  his  rank,  make  those  means  known, 
and  bring  them  into  operation.  If  he  were  virtu- 
ous his  virtue  was  remarked  and  placed  him  on  the 
road  to  promotion.  If  genius  constituted  his  title 
to  distinction,  if  nature  had  gifted  him  with  the 
power  to  serve  the  state,  the  state,  without  inquiry 
whether  he  were  poor  or  rich,  readily  availed  itself 
of  his  capacity,  rewarded  him  during  his  life  veith 
political  honours  and  authority,  and,  after  his  death, 
with  imperishable  glory.  If  in  war  he  performed 
any  act  of  superior  conduct  or  courage,  a  general's 
name  was  his  reward;  if  he  received  wounds  that 
name,  or  the  hope  of  it,  healed  them;  if  in  the 
achieving  of  any  heroic  deed  he  perished,  his  coun- 
try, he  knew,  would  honour  his  ashes,  watch  over 
his  memory,  and,  vdth  words  powerfully  soothing 
because  embodying  a  nation's  sympathy,  dry  up  the 
tears  of  his  parents  and  beloved  children.  He  knew, 
that  his  glory,  heightened  by  matchless  masters  of 
eloquence,  would  flash  like  lightning  from  the 
bema;  that  lovely  bosoms  would  beat  high  at  his 
name;  that  hands,  the  fairest  in  Greece,  would 
yearly  vn^ath    his   tomb   with    garlands;    and    that 
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tears  ^ould  be   shed  for  ever  on  the   spot  bj  the 

br&ve. 

If  children  remained  behind  hun,  the  state  wonid 

become  their  parent ;  every  Athenian  would  share 
with  them  his  salt;  would  impart  to  them  their 
best  inherituice  —  the  feeling  of  patriotism  and 
an  inextinguishable  hatred  of  tyranny  ;  would  re- 
peat to  them  with  unenvious  pride  the  eulogy 
of  their  father,  and  point  daily  to  the  laurels 
which  kept  his  grave  ever  green.  The  Athenian 
was  taught,  from  the  cradle,  to  consider  death 
beautiful  when  met  on  the  red  battle-field  in 
defence  of  his  home.  And,  according  to  the  creed 
of  his  country,  he  believed  that  his  spirit  would 
in  such  an  event  be  numbered  among  the  objects 
of  public  worship.  Hence  the  sublimity,  the  thrill- 
hig  power  of  that  oath  in  Demosthenes,  who,  in 
swearing  by  the  souls  of  those  that  fell  at  Mara- 
thon, accomplished  their  apotheosis  and  placed  them 
among  the  gods  of  Athens. 

That  such  were  the  habitual  feelings  of  this 
most  gallant  and  generous-minded  people  appears 
even  from  the  admission  of  their  bitterest  enemies. 
"  They,"  observe,  in  Thucydides,  the  Corinthian 
ambassadors,  when  urging  Sparta  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  —  **thej  push  victory  to  the  utmost, 
**  and  are  least  of  all  men  dejected  by  defeat ; 
^  exposing  their  bodies  for  their  country  as  if  they 
'*  had  no  interest  in  them,  yet  applying  their  minds 
"*  in  the  public  service  as  if  that  and  their  pri- 
vate interest  were  one.  Disappointment  of  a  pro- 
posed  acquisition  they  consider  as  a  loss  of  what 
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"  already  belonged  to  them ;  success  in  any  pur- 
*'  suit  they  esteem  only  as  a  step  towards  farther 
**  advantages ;  and,  defeated  in  any  attempt,  they 
"  turn  immediately  to  some  new  project  by  which  to 
''  make  themselves  amends :  insomuch,  that,  through 
**  their  celerity  in  executing  whatever  they  propose, 
**  they  seem  to  have  the  peculiar  faculty  of  at  the 
^*  same  time  hoping  and  possessing.  Thus  they 
**  continue  ever  amid  labours  and  dangers,  enjoy- 
**  ing  nothing  through  sedulity  to  acquire ;  esteem- 
**  ing  that  only  a  time  of  festival  in  which  they 
"  are  prosecuting  their  projects ;  and  holding  rest 
^^  as  a  greater  evil  than  the  most  laborious  ^  busi- 
"  ness.  To  sum  up  their  character,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  they  were  bom  neither  to  enjoy  quiet 
themselves,  nor  to  suflfer  others  to  enjoy  it."*  * 
The  feeling  that  what  they  fought  for  was  their 
own,  which  accounts  for  the  heroism  of  Hellenic 
armies,  likewise  led,  particularly  at  Athens,  to  the 
beautifying  and  adorning  of  the  city,  and  the  per- 
fection of  public  taste.  The  people  saw  among 
them  no  palaces  devoted  to  the  private  luxuries 
of  a  despotic  court,  where  persons  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  learn  to  look  with  contempt 
on  the  honest  hands  that  support  them.  There, 
whatever  was  magnificent  belonged  to  the  people 
at  large,  no  private  individuals,  during  the  best 
ages  of  the  commonwealth,  presuming,  how  great 
soever  might  be  their  talents  or  their  influence, 
to  arrogate   to  themselves  more   than   can    be  due 

*  Mitford^  History  of  Greece,  iii.  53. 
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to  indiyiduals,   or  to  ensbrine  their  perishable  bodies 
in  buildings    suited    only  to    the    worship    of  God. 
Yet,   in    genuine    grandeur,  no  monarch,   with    the 
wealth    of    balf    a    world    at    the    disposal    of   his 
caprice,    ever    rivalled  the  Athenian    people.     True 
taste,  the    gennine    sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime,    will,    while   the   world    endures,    refuse  to 
be    the    snbject    of   a    tyrant,    or  to    inhabit    the 
same  city    with  him  ;    because  no  patronage,  pen- 
sions,   or     lavish    expenditure,    can    create    in    one 
state  of  society  what  belongs  to  another;  and  pure 
taste  being   nothing  more  than  the  cultiyated  po- 
pular feeling  spontaneously  expanding,  can  nowhere 
exist   but  in   a  free  state.     A   prince  may,   doubts 
less,   know  what  pleases  him;  but  the  people  only 
can   tell    what    pleases   the    people,    which   nothing 
certainly  will   unless  it  be    produced  expressly  for 
them,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  other 
person. 

Such,  in  the  best  periods  of  Grecian  history, 
were  the  Athenians.  Among  them  Nature  gene- 
rally was  allowed  to  make  herself  heard ;  from  the 
cradle  upwards  it  was  their  guide.  A  pure  religion 
they  had  not,  or  pure  morality.  Far  from  it;  they 
barely  caught  indistinct  glimpses  of  what  in  faith 
and  practice  is  true  and  beautiful.  Nor  could  it 
be  otherwise;  for  the  sun  had  not  then  risen,  and 
nien  but  felt  their  way  uncertainly  and  timidly 
amid  the  obscurities  of  the  dawn.  Neyertheless, 
the  h'ght  vouchsafed  them  they  did  not  spurn. 
According  to  the  best  notions  then  prevailing,  they 
were   of  all    men   the  most   pious;    and   though   of 
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this  piety  mach,  nay,  the  greatw  part,  was  super* 
stition,  yet,  doubtless,  God,  according  to  the  saying 
of  the  Apostle,  accounted  it  unto  them  for  righte- 
ousness, that,  haying  not  the  law,  they  were  a  law 
unto  themselves. 

The  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  mere  mo- 
nastic soldiers,  brave,  indeed,  and  true  as  their  swords, 
but  ungifted  with  those  loflaer  and  more  exqui- 
site sjrmpathies  which  properly  constitute  the  beauty 
of  human  character,  and  are  alone  the  parents  of  love. 
Few,  perhaps,  were  all  things  within  their  reach, 
would  choose  to  be  citizens  of  Sparta;  while  no 
one,  for  whom  the  poetry  of  life  has  any  charms, 
would  hesitate,  after  his  own  country,  perhaps,  to 
select  Athens  for  his  home.  And  that  this  is  no 
scholastic  fancy  created  by  literary  preferences  is 
clear  from  the  practice  of  antiquity.  Every  man 
possessing  superior  genius,  whether  sprung  from 
Ionic  or  Doric  race,  betook  himself  to  Athens,  as 
to  the  Greece  of  Greece  —  the  common  country  of 
letters,  sciences,  and  arts.  Thither,  too,  as  now  to 
London,  fled  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all 
lands,  and  there  they  found  welcome  and  encou- 
ragement. It  was  the  great  asylum,  The  common 
city  of  refuge  to  all  men.  Strangers  who  could  be 
content  with  hospitality  and  generous  protection 
were  never  driven  from  thence.  There  every  man 
might  live  as  he  pleased,  think  as  he  pleased,  and 
utter  freely  what  he  thought.  The  recorded  in- 
stances of  persecution  are  barely  sufllciently  nu«» 
merous  to  serve  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule; 
and    in    Gorgias    of   Leontium,    Polos,    Protagoras, 
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Prodicos,  Hippias»  ^  and  what  the  Cynic  impudence 
"uttered,**  tfo  discoyer  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
spirit  of  toleration  was  carried  at  Athens.  It 
would  be  absnrd  to  object  the  examples  of  Anax- 
agoras,  Aspasia,  and  Socrates ;  for  these  were 
merely  instances  of  the  rage  of  party  spirit,  from 
which,  while  men  continue  men,  no  state  will  ever 
be  free,  and  c^an  no  more  be  imputed  to  the 
Athenian  people,  or  to  the  spirit  of  their  goTem* 
ment,  than  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
or  Cranmer,  or  Fisher,  can  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Kngliftfi    Oonstitution. 
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ANCIENT  GREECE. 


BOOK    I. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGINAL   INHABITANTS  OF   BELLAS. 

The  country  of  the  Hellenes,  which,  in  imitation  of 
the  Romans,  we  denominate  Greece,  was  to  its  own 
inhabitants  known  by  the  name  of  Hellas.  But  the 
signification  of  this  term  was  not  fixed,  being  some« 
times  confined  to  Greece  Proper,  at  others,  compre- 
hending likewise  the  possessions  of  the  Hellenes  in 
Asia  ;  that  is,  Hellas  within  and  beyond  the  jfigsean, 
as  we  now  say,  India  within  and  beyond  the  Ganges.^ 
The  jprogress  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  it  designated,  originally,*  a  city  of  Thessaly, 
built  by  Hellen  son  of  Deucalion;  next,  Phthiotis; 
the  whole  of  Thessaly ;  all  Greece,  with  the  exception 
sometimes  of  Peloponnesos,  sometimes  of  Macedonia, 

*  Paus.  Y.  21.  10.    Palra.Degc    297.     Tauchnitz.  with  the  au- 
Gr.  Ant  p.  52.     Exercit.  p.  397.    thoritiea    quoted    by   Palmerius, 

*  H  fi.  190.      Strab.  ix.  5.    Gnec.  Ant.  i.  3. 
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sometimes, — which  is  very  remarkable,  —  of  Thessaly 
itself;  sometimes  of  Epeiros;  then  all  Greece  within  the 
MgsdBXi ;  afterwards  all  countries  inhabited  by  Greeks 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world ;  and,  lastly,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  occasionally  employed  to  signify 
Athens  alone.*  The  most  ancient  name,  Pelasgia, 
sprang  from  the  race  who  first,  perhaps,  peopled  that 
part  of  Europe. 

Nearly  all  writers  who  treat  of  Grecian  history 
or  antiquities,  have  ventured  more  or  less  upon  in- 
quiries respecting  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, some  contending  that  it  was  peopled  by  many  in- 
dependent races,  while  others  content  themselves  with 
supposing  one  primary  stock.  To  arrive  at  certainty 
in  such  investigations  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  since, 
over  the  whole  field,  facts  have  moved  in  so  close  a 
conjunction  with  fables,  "  that  the  most  which  re- 
"  maineth  to  be  seen,  is  the  show  of  dark  and  obscure 
**  steps  where  some  part  of  the  truth  hath  gone."^  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  a  fact  established,  that  the 
Hellenes  were  not  the  first  who  occupied  Greece. 
They  were  preceded  by  a  number  of  tribes  all  appa- 
rently of  Pelasgian  origin.  But  who  and  what  the 
Pelasgians  were,  how  and  whence  they  came  into  the 
country,  and  by  what  gradations  and  influences  they 
were  ripened  into  Hellenes,  or  were  by  these  expel- 
led from  the  land,  are  questions  to  which  no  satis- 
factory answers  have  ever  been  given,  but  must  still 
be  discussed  whatever  the  result  of  the  investigation 
may  be. 

Even  the  name  of  this  people  has  opened  up  an 
endless  labyrinth  of  conjecture,  at  least  among  the 
modems,  for  the  ancients  when  such  points  were  to 
be  cleared  up,  easily  removed  the  difficulty  by  invent- 
ing a  hero  or  a  demigod,  with  an  appellation  exactly 
suited  to  their  purpose.  Thus  from  Hellen  they  de- 
rived the  name  of  the  Hellenes,  from  Heracles  that  of 

*  Fisch.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p.  5.    ^  Hooker,  Ecc.  Pol.  i.  p.  95. 
L.  Bos.  Ant.  Gr.  Zeun.  i.  1. 
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Heracleidae,  from  Ion  that  of  the  lonians,  and  from 
Pelasgos,  the  son  sometimes  of  ZeuBy  sometimes  of 
Poseidon,  sometimes  of  Triops  or  Inachos  or  Lycaon 
or  Palachthon  or  of  the  earth  itself/  that  of  the 
Pelasgi.  An  Attic  writer,  familiar  with  this  qaestion, 
and  hinting  at  a  part  of  the  theory  which  I  have  adopt- 
ed, imagines  the  name  of  Pelasgi  to  hare  been  at  first 
bestowed  on  the  race  because  they  usually  made  their 
appearance  on  the  shores  of  Hellas  like  migratory 
birds  in  spring.*  But  though  conjecture  in  such  mat- 
ters may  amnse,  it  is  not  likely,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  lead  to  truth. 

The  ancients  had  evidently  fonned  no  theory  as  to 
whence  the  Pelasgi  came,  but  were  satisfied  with  the 
notion  of  their  antochthoneity,^  which  we  cannot  adopt. 
It  must  he  acknowledged,  however,  that  we  are  little 
able  to  trace  them  with  certainty  beyond  the  limits  of 
Greece,  before  their  arrival  in  that  country.     My  own 
opinion  is,  that  when  the  migrations  began  from  that 
vast  and  lofty  table  land  of  Central  Asia,  which  formed 
the  primitive  abode  of  mankind,  and  where  the  mother 
language  of  the  Sanskrit,  the  Greek,  and  many  other 
dialects  was  first  spoken,  the  illustrious  race,  after- 
wards known  under  the  name  of  Pelasgi,  moved  west* 
ward   bj  the   Caspian,  along   the   Caucasian   range, 
through  Armenia  and  Kourdistl^n,  until  they  descend- 
ed into  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor.     Here  we  seem  to 
touch  upon  the  obscurest  verge  of  Gh-ecian  fable,  for  the 
tradition  which  sent  Argo  to  Colchis,  at  the  Eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea,  evidently  contemplated  the 
people  of  the  land  as  a  kindred  race,  of  similar  faith, 
character,  and  manners.     By  what  precise  channel  the 
stroam  of  population  rolled  westward,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined :  but  here  and  there,  on  the  southern  shores  of 

*  Paus.  viii.  1.  6 ;  ii.  14. 4 ;  22.  Lye.  177.  481.    Natal.  Com.  p. 

1.    Herod,  ii.  56.     .^sch.  Prom.  96.  and  conf.  Palm.  Gr»c.  Ant. 

859.    Supp.  248.     Nieb.  Hist,  of  p.  41 .  sqq.     Exercit.  p.  527-  with 

Bome,  L  24.  Apollod.  ii.  1*  Serv.  Buttm.  Lexil.  p.  155. 

ad  iEn.  L   628;    ii.   88.     Sch.  *  Philochor.  Siebel.  p.  1 4^ 

Apol.  Rhod.  i.  580.      Tzetz.  ad  '  Manh.  Chron.  Sec.  ix.  p.  1 30. 
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the  Euxine^  we  discover  some  obscure  footsteps  of  the 
parents  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  continued  their  joumey- 
ings  towards  the  land  which  they  were  afterwards  to 
encircle  with  glory.  Moving  through  Pontes,  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  Bithynia,  they  appear  everywhere  to  have 
made  settlements  on  the  coast,  until  they  reached  the 
narrow  stream  of  the  Bosporos^  over  which  they  threw 
themselves  into  Europe. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  little  whereon  to  build  our 
conclusions,  save  what  is  supplied  by  the  general  the- 
ory of  ancient  migrations,  and  what  appear  to  be  facts 
dimly  seen  within  the  extreme  orbit  of  mythology. 
The  ancients  themselves  seem  to  have  obtained  some 
uncertain  glimpses  of  links  connecting  their  ancestors 
with  Asiatic  Scythia,  for  there  were  those  among  them 
who  represented  the  Caucons  of  Paphlagonia  stretch- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Parthenios,  and  between  the 
Maryandinians  and  the  sea,  as  a  nation  of  Scythian 
origin.  Now  the  Caucons  were  undoubtedly  Pelas- 
gians,  as  were  the  Phrygians,  the  Carians,  and  the 
Leleges,  who,  united  by  the  ties  of  blood,  flocked  to 
the  defence  of  Troy.*  In  a  much  remoter  age,  the 
heroes  of  the  traditional  Argo  were,  it  is  said,  con- 
founded by  night  at  Cyzicos,^  in  Mysia,  with  the  war- 
like Pelasgi,  even  then  masters  of  the  sea,  and  accus- 
tomed vrith  their  galleys  to  vex  the  coast  and  plunder 
the  settled  inhabitants.  I  regard  the  working  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war,  as  another  proof 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Pelasgi  in  that  part  of  Asia 
Minor;'  and  who  but  they,  at  a  period  beyond  the 

*  Strab.  "nii.  3.  p.  127.  tion.     They  foaght  with  the  Ar- 

•  Apollod.  i.  9.  1 8.  The  my-  gonauts,  and  were  afterwards  ex- 
thology  describes  the  Pelasgi  as  pelled  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who 
driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  the  in  their  turn  were  driven  out  by 
.^lians,  and,  under  the  guidance  the  Milesians.  Phot.  Bib.  p.  139. 
of  Cyzicos,  taking  possession  of  a.  25.  Bekk. 

the  peninsula  of  that  name  pre-        '  II.  /3.  8.5 7- 
vious  to  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
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reach  of  tradition,  could  have  opened  those  gold  mines 
on  the  shores  of  Thrace,  which  on  his  conquest  of  the 
country  Philip  of  Macedon  found  to  have  been  long  ago 
worked  and  abandoned  by  some  unknown  people  ?  ^ 

Be  this  as   it  may,  it  was  oyer  the  Bosporos  and 
through  Thrace  that  the  Pelasgi  seem  to  have  made 
their  earliest  approaches  towards  Greeca     The  Thra- 
cians  themselyes  'were  of  Pelasgian  origin.     Thracians 
inhabited  both  sides  of  the  Boflporos ;  traces  of  Pelas- 
gian settlements  and  Pelasgian  names  are  likewise 
found  on  both  sides.     The  stream  of  knowledge  un- 
questionably poured  through  Thrace  into  Greece ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  stream  of  population  had, 
at  a  remoter  period,  flowed  in  the  same  channel.   Once 
in  Macedonia,    the    adventurers  would    be   tempted 
southward  by  the  beauty  of  the  climate  and  country ; 
80  that  while  some  moved  up  the  valley  of  the  Haliac- 
mon,  others,  perhaps,  took  possession  of  the  ridge  of 
Olympos,  Ossa  and  Pelion,  where  they  were  known 
under  the  names  of  Centaurs  and  Lapithse.^     From 
these  lofty  ridges  they  looked  down  upon  the  great 
lake  which  in  those  ages  covered  the  whole  plain  of 
Thessaly,  and,  folloMring  the  ramifications  of  the  moun- 
tains, peopled   Pelasgian  Argos,   Phthiotis,  and   the 
roots  of  ^ta,  while  the   lowlands  were   still   under 
water:    thence,  too,  they  crossed  over  into  Eubcea, 
where   they  assumed  the   names  of  Macrones^  and 
Curetes.     This  latter  tribe  settling  at  Chalcis,^  and 
having  been  worsted  in  a  contest  for  the  Lalantian 
plam,  fled  across  the  Euripos,  and  traversing  the  whole 
of  BiBotia,  founded  a  new  settlement  about  Pleuron  in 
MtoWsL,  and  gave  the  name  of  Curetis  to  the  whole 
country.     Hence,  also,  in  process  of  time,  they  were 

/  Payne  Xni^t,  on  the  Wor-  Knd.  Pyth.  iL  78.    C£  Schoell. 

>hip  of  P^pus^  p.  147.  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  Grecq.  i.  4.  seq. 

'  AeXryac  y^p  ^cc  irp6repoy  '  Sch.  Apoll.    Rhod.  i.   1024. 

avro»c  rpo<rayeoptvofiircvQ,  ^ca  to  C£  WinkeL     Hist,  de    1' Art.  i. 

t^^fOKtrrilffai  rovt    twirovi  'wpoa-  317. 

^yopivdijvai'linroK€yTavpovQ»SA,  *  Strab.  x.  3.  p.  349. 
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driven  by  the  ^tolians  from  Pisa  in  Elis,  upon  which 
they  took  refuge  in  Acamania.^ 

But  the  prinoipal  tribe,  and  that  which  subsequently 
spread  throughout  Greece,  after  filling  with  population 
the  valley  of  the  Haliacmon,  traversing  the  Caulavian 
range,  and  descending  along  the  course  of  the  Aoos, 
seem  on  the  banks  of  the  Celydnos,  to  have  turned 
their  faces  southward.  Following  that  stream  upwards 
towards  its  source,  they  found  themselves  in  Epeiros,  a 
land  abounding  with  water  brooks,  with  lovely  moim- 
tains,  and  lovelier  valleys,  and  at  length  settled,  and 
erected  themselves  lasting  habitations  in  the  sacred 
neighbourhood  of  Dodona,*  where  the  first  oracle 
known  to  the  Hellenes  flouridied  under  the  protection 
of  the  Pelasgian  Zeus.' 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  treading,  vnth  little 
or  no  light  to  guide  us,  over  a  soil  shifting,  unsure, 
and  treacherous;  but  here  we  touch  upon  compara- 
tively firm  ground,  while  the  light  of  poetry  dawns 
around,  and  enables  us  to  direct  our  footsteps  towards 
the  luminous  terra  firma  of  history. 

It  must  not  be  denied  that  much  of  the  foregoing 
theory  is  erected  on  inference  and  conjecture.  Never- 
theless, it  rests  in  part  on  facts  which  an  historian 
ought  not  to  reject.  For  example,  though  it  be  no- 
where, perhaps,  distinctly  stated  iimt  the  Thracians 
were  entirely  of  Pelasgian  origin,  we  are  compelled 
by  various  circumstances  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
case :  first,  Samothrace  on  the  coast  was  undoubtedly 
peopled    by   Pelasgi ;  *    secondly,    the    Macedonians, 


'  Strab.  X.  8.  p.  349.  Sch.Pind. 
Olymp.  iii.  19.  Pliny,  iv.  2. 
Eustath.  ad  II.  /3.  637.  Certain 
ancient  writers  maintained  that 
the  ^tolians  were  called  Curetes 
by  Homer ;  and  at  a  still  earlier 
period  Hyantes,  and  the  country 
Hyantis.— ^teph.  Byzant.  t?.  'Al- 
r«X.  p.  71.  a.  Palm.  G.  Ant.  p. 
426. — Acamania  itself  was  for- 
merly called  Curetis. — Demet.  ap. 


Steph.  V.  'AO^K.  p.  45.  a.     Hard, 
ad  Plin.  iv.  2.  p.  7. 

•  Strab.  vii.7.  p.  124.se^.  He- 
siod.  Frag.  54.  et  124.  Gkettl. — A 
second  Dodona  is  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  Thessaly. — See 
Thirl.  Hist  of  Greece,  L  36.  —  Of. 
Buttm.  Diss,  de  orac.  Dodon. 
Orat.  Att  vii.  133.  sqq. 

•n.  TT.  233.       *  Herod,  ii.  51. 
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plunly  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Tliracians,  are  ac- 
knowledged to    have   been   Pelasgi ;  ^  and  since  the 
lUyrians  likewise  were  a  kindred  people,*  we  have  a 
tine   of  Pelaagian    settlements   stretching  along   the 
whole  noithera  frontier  of  Greece,  the  ^figssan,  the 
Hellespont,   and  the  Propontis,  from  the  Adriatic  to 
ih»  Black  Sea.     The  chain  of  proofs,  indeed,  is  not 
complete,  but  appears  and  disappears  alternately,  like 
the  stream  of  the  Alpheios,  thongh  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  the  existence  of  the  links  which 
happen  to  lie  oat  of  sight.     In  nearly  every  part  of 
Macedonia   the   footsteps  of  the  Pelasgi  are   clearly 
discernible ;  at  Crestona,^  on  the  JSchidoros  in  Poe- 
onia ;  in  Emathea,  and  Bottioea  ;*  and  looking  at  the 
langaage  of  the  country,  we  find  it  at  all  times  to 
have  been  identical  with  that  of  Greece.     That  the 
same  thing  must  be  predicated  of  Thrace,  even  in  the 
remotest   ages,  appears  indisputably  from  this,  that 
her  bards,  Thamyris  and  Orpheus  traversed  the  whole 
of  Hellas,  and  sang  their  wisdom  to  its  inhabitants ; 
while  Olen  coming  from  Lycia,  a  Pelasgian  settle- 
ment,^   likewise    brought  his   kindred  songs   to  the 
same  tolerant  and  hospitable  land. 

But  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  Pelasgi  through 
Greece  itself,  where,  though  no  chronology  of  events 
can  be  attempted,  our  views  rest  on  a  stable  founda- 
tion. Much,  however,  of  our  reasoning  will  be  con- 
fused or  perhaps  unintelligible,  if  it  be  not  borne  in 
mind  that  the  name  of  the  Pelasgi,  like  that  of  the 
Tartars  or  Arabs,  was  a  general'  appellation  applied  to 
the  whole  race,  while  the  several  tribes  bore  separate 
denominations ;  as  the  Chaones,^  the  Dryopes,  the 
Leieges,    the    Caucons,    the    Cranaans,    with    many 

'  Justiih,  vii.  1-   Thucyd.  iL  99.  *  Juatin.  yiL  1.    Mach.  Supp. 

»  Miiller,  Dor.  L  «•  p.  261.     C£  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 

'  Herod  'i-  57" — ^-^  ^®  ^*^"  *  l>iod.  v.  p.  396.  Wesseling. 

ation  of  this  city  see  Poppo,  Pro-  •  Steph.   Byz.  v.  Xaovla,  p. 

leg.  ad  Thucyd.  ii-  P-  383.  753.  g. 
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others,^  precisely  as  among  the  Arabs,  we  find  the 
Ababde,  the  Mahazi,  the  Beni  Sakker,  &c.  The  Pe- 
lasgian  tribe  which  first  made  its  appearance,  and 
became  powerful  in  Epeiros,  a  country  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Greece,  was  that  of  the  Chaones,  whose 
chief  seat  was  Cheimera,'  at  the  foot  of  the  Ceraunian 
mountains.  An  obscure  scholiast,  indeed,  denominates 
them  barbarians;'  but  as  from  the  best  authority  we 
know  them  to  have  been  Pelasgi,  this  shows  the  value 
of  the  term  in  the  mouth  of  the  later  writers.  An- 
other class, — the  Levites,  perhaps,  of  those  primitive 
people, — settled  amid  the  oak  forests  which  surround- 
ed the  lovely  lake  of  Dodona,  where  under  the  name 
of  Selli,*  they  founded  the  most  celebrated  oracle  of 
early  antiquity.  In  their  habits  they  remind  us  of 
the  Sanyasis,  and  other  religious  anchorites  of  India, 
living  from  views  of  penance  with  unwashed  feet,  and 
sleeping  on  the  bare  ground.  Other  tribes  renowned 
of  old  in  Epeiros,  and  all  Pelasgian,*  were  the  Thes- 
protians,  the  Molossians,  the  Perrhsebians,  and  the 
Dolopians,  the  last  rough  mountaineers  inhabiting 
both  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  Pindos,^ 

When  Epeiros  had  been  thus  thickly  sprinkled  with 
settlements,  an  earthquake  appears  to  have  produced 
in  the  range  of  Pelion  the  narrow  precipitous  gap, 
afterwards  known  as  Tempo,  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  Thessalian  lake  discharged  themselves  into  the 
sea.  This  happened,  we  are  told,  while  one  Pelasi- 
gos  ^  reigned  over  the  mountaineers  in  the  district  of 


*  Hennann,  however,  (Polit. 
Ant.  p.  14,)  imagines  that  the 
Caucons,  Leleges,  &c.  were  in- 
dependent races,  though  less  civi- 
lised and  illustrious  than  the  Pe- 
lasri.  •  Plin.  iv.  1. 

"^Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  78. 

*  Aristot.  Meteorol.  i.  14.  p. 
S9. — II.  w.  234.  seq. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  r.  "Etj^vpa,  p. 
367.  c.      Strab.  vii.   7  p.  119. 


See  also  Miill.  Dor.  i.  6. 
Plut,  Pyrrh,  1.  —  See  the  autho- 
rities collected  by  Niebuhr,  i.  26. 

*  Dolops  was  the  son  of  Her- 
mes, and  dying  in  the  city  of  Mag- 
nesia in  Thessaly,  had  there  a 
tomb  erected  by  the  sea- shore. 
Sch.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  587.  558. 

''  Palmer.  Exercit.  p.  527. — 
Sch.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  500.— Dion. 
Hal.  i.  3.  1 . 
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Ha&moiiia.     They  were  celebrating  a  great  feast,  when 
a  certain  sla^e  named  Peloros,  brought  tbem  tidings 
of  what  had  come  to  pass,  speaking  with  admiration 
of  the  vast  plains  which  were  !4)pearing  through  the 
ebbing  waters.      In  gratitude  for  the  news  he  com- 
municated,  they   caused  the  man  to  seat  himself  at 
table  while  both  the  king  and  his  attendants,  in  the 
jof  and  fiilness  of  their  hearts  ministered   to  him. 
This,  it  is  said,  was  the  origin  of  the  Pelorian  festival, 
afterwards,  doi?ra  to  a  very  late  period,  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence  in  Thessaly,  where,  for 
the  day,  masters  changed  condition  with  their  slaves, 
and  became  their  servants.^    The  same  festival  in  the 
Pelasgian  settlements  of  Italy  was  known  down  to  the 
latest  times,  under  the  name  of  Saturnalia. 

On  the  interior  of  Thessaly  becoming  thus  habit- 
able, the  Pelasgian  tribes  of  Epeiros,  beginning  to  be 
straitened  for  room,  and  feeling  still  the  original  wan- 
dering impulse,  poured  over  the  heights  of  Pindos  into 
the  valleys  of  Histiseotis,  and  moved  eastward  along 
the  foot  of  the  Cambunian  mountains,  settling  every 
where  as  they  advanced.    The  tribe  which  took  this 
direction  bore  the  name  of  Perrhsebians,  and  left  traces 
of  their  movements  in  the  great  Perrhsebian  forest, 
stretching  to  the  foot  of  Olympos,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  district  extending  f^om  the  Peneios  to  the 
northern  limits  of  Thessaly.     In  this  rich  and  fertile 
tract  they  became  powerful,  spreading  their  dominion 
along  the  banks  of  the  Peneios,  quite  down  to  the 
sea.     But  the  Lapithse  rising  into  consequence  and 
overcoming  the  Perrhaebians  in  battle,  reduced  a  por- 
tion of  the    tribes  under  their  yoke,  while  the  re- 
mainder, enamoured  of  independence,  retreated  inland, 
again  crossed  the  Pindos,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  upi>er  valley  of  the  Acheloos.     About  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  a  fragment  of  this  tribe  traversing  the 
whole  of  Thessaly  crossed  over  into   Euboea,  where 
they  subdued   and  took  possession  of  Histiseotis.     It 

^  Athen.  xiv.  45. 
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was  possibly  the  entrance  of  these  adventurers  into 
the  island,  pushing  fresh  waves  of  population  s<Suth- 
ward,  that  caused  the  contest  for  the  Lalantian  plain, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  Curete&  to  the  continent. 

Other  Pelasgiim  tribes  established  themselves,  and 
became  illustrious  in  Thessaly.  The  Centaurs,  for 
example,  a  Lelegian  clan  inhabiting  Mount  Pelion, 
where  they  were,  perhaps,  the  first  tamers  of  the 
horse,  whence  the  &ble  of  their  double  form.  Other 
sections  of  the  Leleges  were  also  found  in  Thessaly,* 
as  were  also  the  Dryopes.  In  this  country,*  notwith- 
standing that  it  must  be  regarded  upon  the  whole  as 
only  the  second  stage  of  the  Pelasgians  in  their  mi- 
grations southward,  we  find  more  traces  of  their  power 
and  influence  than  anywhere  else  in  Northern  Greece. 
Here  were  two  cities,  called  Larissa;  here  was  Pe- 
lasgian  Argos  ;^  here,  too,  was  a  great  district  known 
by  the  name  of  Pelasgiotis,  while  that  of  Pelasgia  seems 
to  have  preceded  Thessaly  as  the  appellation  of  the 
whole  province.*  This  people,  like  most  others,  seem 
to  have  had  a  number  of  names,  to  \diich  they  were 
peculiarly  attached,  which  we  nearly  always  find  re- 
appearing wherever  they  formed  a  settlement.  Gene- 
rally, too,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
more  northern  were  the  most  ancient :  thus  we  find 
Pelagonia  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  and  in  Thes- 
saly ;  Larissa  ^  on  the  Peneios ;  Larissa  Cremaste  near 
the  shore.  The  Dryopes/  again,  appear  first  in  Epeiros, 
not  far  from  Dodona ;  next  we  find  them  in  Thessaly, 
then  in  Doris,  finally  in  Peloponnesos ;  and  Strabo  is 


*  Serf.  ad.  Mn.  viii.  725. 

'  Paus.  iv.  36.  1 ,  Sch.  ApoU. 
Rhod.  ii.  1239. 

'  Pliny,  iv.  14.— Even  Phthi- 
otis  itself^  one  of  the  eariiest  cra- 
dles of  the  Hellenes,  is  recorded  to 
have  been  a  Pelasgian  settlement. 
Sch.  ApoU.  Rhod.  L  14 — Cf.  ad. 
i.  40.  580. 

*  Sch.  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  26. ;  i. 
906.  580. 


'  Steph.  Byzant.  v.  Aapitra.  p. 
5 1 1 .  b^  c^  d.  Sch.  ApoU.  Rhod.  i. 
40. 

•  That  the  Dryopes  w«»  Pe- 
lasgi*  appears  from  this: — they 
received  their  national  appellation 
from  Dryops,  son  of  Lycaon,  (Sch. 
ApolL  Rhiod.  i.  1218,)  who  was 
himself  the  son  of  Pelasgos. — 
Suid.  V.  AvK.  Cf.  Etym.  Mag. 
154^  7.  288^  32.   Paus.  viii.  2.  1. 
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careful  to  remark  that  the  last-mentiooed  were  an  off- 
shoot from  tboee  in  the  north. 

From  Thessal  J  the  tide  of  population  rolled  goutb- 
ward  ;^  diffisrent  tribes  of  Pelasgi,  under  the  name  of 
Leleges,   HyBntee,    Acnes,  and   Dryopes  taking  pos* 
sesion  of  the  nooiintains  and  Talleys  of  Doris,  Locris, 
Phocis,  and  extending^  their  migrations  into  the  plains 
of  Boe^tia.     From    thenee,  across  the  isthmus,  some 
few  straggling  hordes  appear  to  have  found  their  waj 
into  Peloponnesos,  inrhere,  as  shepherds,  they  gradually 
diffused  themselves  over  its  rich  plains.     All  the  Pe- 
bsgi  in  fact  appear    like  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  to 
have   been    originally    Nomades,   different   tribes    of 
whom,  as  they  'were  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  par- 
ticular regions,    quitted  their  wandering  life,  as  the 
Arabs  have  done  in  Egypt,  Yemen,  and  elsewhere,  and 
from  shepherds  became  husbandmen.     In  process  of 
time,  the  descendants  of  the  settlers,  accustomed  to 
the  easy  and  luxurious  life  of  cities,  learned  to  look 
back  upon   their  wandering  ancestors  as  a  wretched 
and  a  barbarous  race.     Indeed,  they  sometimes  speak 
of  them*  after  their  arriyal  in  Peloponnesos  as  can- 
nibals, naked,  houseless,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire, 
on  a  leTel,  in  short,  with  the  fiercest  and  most  brutd 
savages  existing  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.     But 
these  erroneous  ideas  evidently  arose  from  the  theory  of 


Uiwt  xiiL  4. — The  Epicne- 
mUiaa  Locrians  were  anckntly 
CBlkd  Leleges,  and  by  them  the 
channel  of  the  Cephiasoa  was 
opened  to  the  sea. — Fliny>  iv.  12. 
Solin.  Tii.  p,  55.  Bipont-  Heaiod. 
Frag.  25,  GkBttL  Strab.  tu.  7.  p. 
115;  ix.  1.  p.  «48.  Scymn. 
ChiuB,  p.  24.— Phot.  Bib.  «21.  b. 
^Mnaseaa  of  PatrcB  ap.  Sch. 
Rnd.  Pyth.  iy.  104- T>^oxi.  Hal 

(Ant.  Rom.  L  51)  i»  <>»«  ?!  p 
writera  who    conaiderB    the  Pe- 
laigi  mifleiable  becauae  they  wew 


wanderen.  Upon  this  notion 
P&lmerraa  ismurks  judiciously: 
^  Sed  si  tales  migcationea  misers 
sunt,  miserrimi  ohm  Ckdii  majores 
nostri,  qui  usque  in  Asiam,  post 
multiM  errores,  annis  Tictricibus 
penetrisae  historin  omnea  teatan- 
tur^  et  hoc  seculo  miserrimi  Tar- 
tan et  Arabea,  qui  Nomadice 
yivunt,  et  sedes  identidem  mutan- 
tes^  non  se  miseros  existimant,  et 
id  genus  yit»  Attalicis  conditio- 
nibuB  mutare  recusarenU" — Qrsec. 
Antiq.  p.  60. 
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autochthoneity  which  supposes  man  to  have  gradually 
ripened  out  of  a  beast  into  a  man ;  whereas,  the  low 
savages  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  do 
not  represent  the  original  state  of  mankind,  but  are 
mere  instances  of  extreme  degeneracy.  In  fact,  a 
different  set  of  traditions  also  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks,  which,  referring  evidently  to  the  period  when 
their  ancestors  were  Nomades,  spoke  with  rapture 
and  enthusiasm  of  their  happy  and  tranquil  life,  when, 
following  their  flocks  from  vale  to  vale  and  from 
stream  to  stream,  they  fed  upon  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions which  nature  spread  before  them.  On  this 
period  the  poets  bestowed  the  name  of  the  Golden 
Age,  and,  perhaps,  if  examined  philosophically,  there 
is  no  stage  in  the  history  of  civilisation  at  which 
there  is  so* much  to  enjoy  and  so  little  to  suffer,  as 
when  the  whole  nation  are  shepherds,  and  happen 
to  light  upon  a  land  where,  as  yet  too  few  to  in- 
convenience each  other,  they  can  live  unmolested  by 
foreign  tribes. 

It  has  now  been  shown  how  Hellas  might  have 
been  entirely  peopled  from  the  north ;  but  certain  tra- 
ditions, prevailing  from  the  earliest  times,  compel  us 
to  admit  that  some  portion,  at  least,  of  its  popula- 
tion reached  it  by  a  different  route ;  that  is,  through 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands.  I  have  already  al- 
luded briefly  to  the  existence  of  a  Pelasgian  tribe 
in  Paphlagonia,^  that  is  to  say,  the  Caucons,  whose 
establishment  in  this  region  supplies  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  proofs  by  which  we  endeavour  to  connect 
the  Pelasgi  with  the  Scythians  of  Central  Asia ;  for 
the  Caucons  are  admitted  to  have  been  of  Pelas- 
gian   origin,   and   an    opinion   prevailed    among    the 

'  According  to  the   reading  of  must  suppose  with  the  Scholiast, 

Callisthenes^  Homer  himself  fixes  that  they   were  not    separately 

their  residence  in  Paphlagonia. —  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  be- 

Cf.    Strab.   xiii.  p.    16.   viii.  p.  cause    Homer  confounded   them 

157.    Sch.  Horn.  Y.  329. — Un-  with  the  Leleges,  or  because  they 

less  we  adopt  this  reading  we  arrived  late  in  the  war. 
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ancients   that  they   ^were    likewise   Scythians.'     Thus 
we  find   that    certain    Scjthians  settled   in   Paphla- 
gonia,  were   called    Caucons,  that  the  Caacons  were 
Pelasgi,  and  that  the  Pelasgi  peopled  Greece.     The 
Greeks,  therefore,  by  this  account,  traced   their  ori- 
gin to  Scythia.      Circumstances  connected  with   the 
geography  of   Asia    Minor  and  of  Hellas,  seem   to 
famish  traces  of  the  route  of  the  Pelasgi  westward. 
It  appears  to  haye  been  among  the  primitive  articles 
of  their  creed,  that  the  deity  delighted  to  abide  on 
the  summits  of  lofty  and  even  of  snowy  mountains ; 
and  whenever  in    their  settlements  the   features   of 
the   earth   presented   any   such    towering    eminence, 
they  seem  to  have  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Olym- 
pos,   or  Celestial   Mansion.^     Immediately  south   of 
the  Cauconian  settlements,  on  the  limits  of  Bithy- 
nia  and  Galacia,  we  accordingly  find  a  mountain  of 
this    name;    again,    travelling    westward,    we    have 
another  Mount   Olympos,  on  the  northern   confines 
of  Phrygia;  a  third  meets  us  in  the  island  of  Les^ 
bos  ;'  a  fourth  in  Cypres,  a  fifth  in  Arcadia,^  a  sixth 
in  Elis,  and  a  seventh,  best  known  of  all,  near  the 
cradle  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly.     In  Mysia,*  the 
footsteps  of  the  race  are  numerous ;  Pelasgian  cities 
— Placia,  Scylace,  Cyzicos,  Antandros — studded  the 
coast;  inland  there  was  a  Larissa;^  and  the  lovely- 
leafed  evergreen,  which  shaded  the  slopes  and  crags 
of  the  Trojan  Ida,  was  named  the  Pelasgian  laurel.^ 


'  Oi  fiiy  ILkvOoq  i^alr,  oi  ^c  rHv 

'M.aKiafywr  rirac,  oi  ^  rUr  IIc- 

\a^Qy,  Strab.  xiiL  p.   16. — To 

the  aaiDe  tradition    alludes  the 

ScboUast :  "Edvoc   Ila^XayoriaQ, 

oi  a  iKtfSiac'  oi  Si  rovQ  XeyofU" 

¥09c  Kavyiovc  ««*ror.      11.  *f.  429. 

*  Id  the  dialect  of  the  Dry- 

opes,  thiB  mountain  was  known 

by  the  name  of  BifXoc,  by  which 

word  ibe  ChaM»an«  denoted  the 

highest  circle  of  the  heavens,- 

Eiym.  Mag.  196.  19  se^. 


» Plin.  V.  39. 

*  Paus.  yiii.  58. 2.  Sch.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  L  599.  Meurs.  Cypr.  i.  28. 
p.  76.  Steph.  Byzant.  v/OXvfix, 
p.  612.  e. — Mention,  moreover,  is 
made  of  an  eighth  Olympos  in 
CiUcia.  (Sch.  Apoll.  ut  Bup.) — 
A  ninth  in  Lycia.  (Plin.  xxi.  7.) 

•Phot  Bib.  189.  a.  12.  25. 
Herod,  vii.  42.  cf.  i.  57.  Pomp. 
Mela.  i.  19. 

•  Sch.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I  40. 
7  Pliny,  XV.  39. 
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Other  facts  there  are  connecting  the  Trojans  with 
the  Pelasgian  stock:  thus  the  Caucons,  whom  we 
find  among  their  allies  in  Homer,  are  called  a  Trojan 
tribe;  the  language  of  Troy  was  evidently  a  Pelas- 
gian dialect,  closely  allied  to  the  Greek,^  which  may 
likewise  be  predicated  of  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydian, 
the  Carian,  the  Lycian  extending  along  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  gods,  oracles, 
rites,  ceremonies  of  all  these  people  appear  in  early 
times  to  have  been  identical  with  those  of  Hellas, 
and  mythology  represents  the  heroes  of  both  conti- 
nents as  sprung  from  the  same  gods.  Nay,  positive 
testimony  describes  the  Pelasgi  as  a  great  nation, 
holding  the  whole  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Mycale  to  the  Hellespont  ;*  and  speaks  of 
the  Leleges  as  inhabiting  a  part  of  Caria,  where 
their  deserted  fortifications,  called  Lelegia,*  appa- 
rently  of  Cyclopian  construction,  were  still  found  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,*  together  with  their  tombs,  pro- 
bably barrows,  resembling  those  scattered  through 
Peloponnesos,  and  called  the  "Tombs  of  the  Phry- 
gians."* Similar  sepulchral  relics  of  Carian  domi- 
nion were  found  and  opened  by  the  Athenians  in 
the  purification  of  Delos.^  Possibly,  too,  the  tumuli, 
existing  to  this  day  in  Tartary,  and  occasionally  rifled 
by  the  Siberians,  mark  the  original  seat  of  the  Pe- 
lasgi in  Asia ;  though  similar  monuments  are  found 
in  other  parts   of  the   East,  as  in   Nubia,  where    I 


1  Plato,  Cratyl.  i.  iv.  p.  58. — 
See,  likewise,  Miiller  (Dor.  i.  9 
— 11),  where,  however,  too  much 
ingenuity  by  far  is  displayed. 
Another  proof  of  relationship  is 
supplied  by  Homer  (II.  p.  288) 
who  represents  Hippothoos,  a  Pe- 
lasgian, insulting  the  body  of  Pa- 
troclos. — Strab.  xiii.  3.  p.  1 42. — 
Niebuhr  (i.  28)  conjectures  that 
the  Trojans  were  not  a  Phrygian, 
but  a  Pelasgian  tribe;    t]iough. 


in  reality,  both  Phrygians  and 
Trojans  sprang  from  the  same 
stock. 

'  Strab.  xiii.  9.  p.  144. 

'  Paus.  vii.  2.  8. 

•  W.  f.  7.  p.  1 1 4.— The  Carians 
themselves  are  said  to  have  lived 
habitually  amid  inaccessible  rocks. 
—  Schol.  Arist  Av.  292. 

•  Athen.  xiv.  21. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  8. 
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coimted  a  cluster  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  nearly  all 
over  Europe.  Homer  speaks  of  one  on  the  plains 
of  Troy,  and  the  Greeks  themsehres  cast  np  burrows 
oyer  their  heroes,  as  AJax,  where 


f€ 


Far  by  the  solitary  Ame  he  ileept.' 


Not  to  omit  any  material  facts,  on  which  my  view 
of  Pelasgian  history   is  founded,  I  shall   proceed   to 
mention  in   order    the   principal  points  on  the  Asi- 
atic shore   where    the   footsteps  of  the   Pelasgi  ap- 
pear.    We  find,  then,  that  they  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  Liydia,^  and  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migra- 
tion held  the  citadel  of  Ephesos.     They,  too,  in  con- 
jnnetion  with  the  Nymphs  were  the  founders  of  the 
temple  of  Hera  at  Samos,^  and  crossing  the  Mseander 
they  re-appear  again  at  Miletos  on  the  coast  of  Caria. 
Indeed  this  city^  was  originally,  from  its  inhabitants, 
called  Lelegeis,  though  it  afterwards  was  known  under 
a  variety  of  names,  as  Pituoussa  from  the  surrounding 
pine  woods,  Anactoria,  and  lastly,  Miletos.     A  lit- 
tle further   southward  was  another  Lelegian   settle- 
ment at  Pedasos  on  the  Satneios/     From  a  passage 
in  Homer  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Carians  and 
Lel^ians  were  distinct  races,  but  in  reality  the  Ca- 
rians were  a  Lelegian  tribe  ;^  that  is  Pelasgi,  who  like 
the  Hellenes  in  Greece,  gradually  acquired  power  and 


*  Paus.  vii.  2.  8.  Steph.  By- 
zant,  V.  'AywXXa,  p.  30,  d.  Ed. 
Bericel. 

«  Athen.  xv.  12.  ThirL  Hist. 
of  Qieeee,  I  43.  '  Sch.  ApolL 
Rbod.i.  14. 

»  PBny.il  81.  Steph.  de  Urb- 
r.  MiXer.  p.  559.  b.  c     Eustath. 
in  Dion.    Perieg.  8ft5.  456.  Sch. 
ApoU.  Bbod.  L  1 86. 

*  U.    f.   86.      CC   Sch-  ad  k. 
429. 
^  A  glimTpae  of  this  fSact  la  ob- 


tained from  a  tradition  pres^red 
by  Hecat8&0B : — Tovc  ^£  AeXeyac 
rifec  fiiy  rove  ahrovt  Kapcly 
ihcaiovaiv.  Strab.  viL  7-  p.  114. 
From  other  authorities  we  learn 
that  the  Carians  were  regarded 
as  Pelasgians. — Habitator  incer- 
tce  originia.  Alii  indigenas,  sunt 
qui  PelasgoS;  quidam  Gretas  ex- 
istimant.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  16. — 
See  likewise  Barnes  ad  Eurip. 
Heracl.  317.  But  the  strongest' 
testimony  is  that  of  Herodotus,  i. 
171. 
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dominion,  and  eclipsed  their  brethren.  This  they  were 
enabled  to  do  by  applying  themselves  passionately  to 
the  use  of  arms,  a  circumstance  which  at  a  later 
period  led  them  to  make  a  traffic  of  their  valour  and 
hire  their  swords  to  the  best  bidder.  In  earlier  and 
better  times  they  achieved  conquests  for  themselves,  and 
rivalling  the  Phoenicians  in  maritime  enterprise  and 
success,  reduced  under  their  sway  the  greater  number 
of  the  MgssBXi  islands,^  and  even  some  portion  of  the 
Hellenic  continent  itself^  Certain  clans  of  this  mar- 
tial race  sought  an  outlet  for  their  restless  daring  by 
joining  the  Cilicians^  in  their  piratical  enterprises, 
and  probably  it  was  in  this  character  that  they  first 
obtained  possession  of  some  of  the  smaller  isles. 
Positive  historical  testimony  there  seentls  to  be  none 
for  fixing  the  Pelasgi  in  Cypres,*  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  included  in  their  dominions,  from 
the  ruins  of  Cyclopian  fortresses  still  found  there, 
and  the  Oljmipian  Mount  already  mentioned.  In 
Rhodes,  however,  and  Samos  antiquity  speaks  of 
their  settlements;*  they,  too,  were  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  Chios,^  whence  they  sent  forth  a  colony 
to  Lesbos,^  which  received  from  them  the  name  of 
Pelasgia.  They  expelled  the  Minyans  from  Lemnos,® 
which  afterwards,  through  fear  of  Darius,  their  king 
ceded  to  the  Athenians,^  and  held  Imbros*^  and  Sa- 
mothrace^^  in  the  north  ;  Scyros,  too,  was  originally 


1  Strabo,  xiv.  2.  p.  208.  Thu- 
cyd.  L  8. 

«  Strabo,  viii.  6.  p.  204. 

3  Strab.  ap.  Palmer.  Gr.  Ant. 
i.  10,  p.  65.  Serv.  ad  iEn.  viii, 
725.  We  again  find  these  two 
people  united  at  Troy;  but  not 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  be- 
cause their  leader  had  fdlen  and 
there  were  few  of  them  left  to  be 
ranged  under  Hector.  Their  leaders 
were  Helicon  and  his  sons.  Their 
capital  city  "Thebes  with  lofty 
gates  *'  had  been  sacked  by  Achil- 
les.   Strab.  xiii.  3.  p.  141. 


♦  Travels  of  Ali  Bey. 

«  Phot.  Bib.  141.  a. 

^  According,  however,  to  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Ephoros, 
the  city  of  Karides,  in  this 
island,  was  founded  by  those 
who  escaped  with  Macar  from 
the  Deluge  of  Deucalion.  Athen. 
iii.  66.  7  Plin.  v.  39. 

8  Paus.  vii.  22. 

9  Suid.  V,  ^EpfXkfyioi  x^P'^*  ^* 
i.  p.  1044. 

*o  Herm.  Pol.  Antiq.  p.  1 3.  He- 
rod, vi.  138,  140.  y.^e. 
11  Herod,  ii.  51. 
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named   Pelasgia.^         Andros  was   peopled  by  one^  of 

their  colonies,    and     Delos,  as  we  have  alr^^ly  seen, 

held  their  bones   until  they  were  cast   forth    by  the 

Athenians.     But   it  is  annecessary  to  enumerate  each 

separate  point,  since  we  know  generally  that  all  the 

Xjgassji  isles  i^ere  anciently  in  their  possession/  and 

that  even  the  great  island  of  Crete  formed,  in  remote 

ages,   a  portion    of  their  empire.     Here  under  the 

names  of  Curetes,  Corybantes,  Telchines  and  Dactyli,* 

they  flourished  in   the  mythical  times,  and  were  the 

reputed  preservers  and  nurses  of  the  infant  Zeus,  a 

god   pre-eminently  Pelasgian,   so  that  wherever  his 

worship  was  found  I  regard  it   as   a  proof  that  the 

Pelasgi  had  settled  there. 

Passing  thus  from  island  to  island  in  the  very 
infancy  of  navigation,  the  Pelasgi  appear  by  way 
of  the  Sporades  and  Cyclade,  to  baye  migrated  into 
Peloponnesos,  first  landing  at  Argos.  Probably  on 
their  arrival  they  found  there  some  few  inhabitants 
who  by  the  isthmus  had  entered  and  scattered  them- 
selves at  leisure  over  the  peninsula.  But  whether 
this  was  so  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  oldest  legends 
of  Hellenic  mythology  allude  to  the  peopling  of  Argos 
by  sea,  representing  Inachos,  its  first  ruler,  as  a  son 
of  the  ocean/  From  this  chief,  whether  historical 
or  fabulous,  the  principal  river  of  Argos  received 
its  appellation,  and  members  of  bis  family  bestowed 
their  names  on  Argolis  first,  and  afterwards  on 
the  whole  of  Peloponnesos,  which  from  Apis  was 
denominated  Apiar  fro^  Pelasgos,  Pelasgia;^  and 
from  another  prince  so  called,  it  received  the  name  of 

^  ThucydL    L     98.   com     not.  still  found  in  the  island.  Pashley, 

Wbms.             *  Phot.  Bib.  139.  a.  Trav.  in  Crete,  L  152. 

^  Phot.  Bib.  141.  s-     Both  the  «  Apollod.iL  1.  Keightley,  My- 

island    of   Lesbos,    and    its   city  thoL  405. 

Hhneia     were    called      Pelasgia,  «  Cf.Athen.  xiv.  63. 

Plmy,  V.  59.                              ^  ^  'Tzet.  ad  Lye.  177.      PHn. 

♦  Serv.  ad  JRn.  iii-  131.    Stra-  iv.  5.    Sch.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  1024. 

bo    X.  3.*      Pelasgie  remains  are  Nic.  Damasc.  in  Exc.  p.  492. 

VOL.    I.  ^ 
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Argos/  In  this  division  of  Hellas,  which  the  rays 
of  poetry  and  mythology  unite  to  render  luminous,  the 
Pelasgi*  seem  early  to  have  struck  deep  root,  and 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  civilisation.  Here,  accord- 
ingly, in  historical  times  veere  found  the  most  numer- 
ous monuments  of  their  power  and  grandeur;  and 
here,  in  the  treasury  of  Atreus  and  the  walls  of 
Tiryns  denominated  Cyclopian,  we  still  may  con- 
template proofs  of  their  opulence  and  progress  in  the 
arts.  Among  them  would  appear  to  have  existed  a 
class  or  caste  named  Cyclops,  addicted  extremely  to 
handicrafts,  particularly  building.  These  it  was  who 
erected  the  walls  and  citadel  of  Argos,'  on  which 
they  bestowed  the  name  of  Larissa,  together  with 
certain  labyrinths,  said  to  have  existed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nauplia.  Mycenae  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  built  while 
the  site  of  Argos  was  yet  a  marsh,*  or  perhaps  under 
water ;  then  came  Tiryns,  and  lastly  Argos.  Other 
early  seats  of  the  Pelasgi  were  at  Epidauros  and 
Hermione.* 

But  the  province  of  Peloponnesos  which  the  Pelasgi 
most  delighted  to  consider  their  home,  was  the  rough, 
wild,  and  elevated  table  land  of  Arcadia,^  resembling 
on  a  small  scale  their  original  seat  in  central  Asia ; 
belted  round  by  mountains  with  many  streams  and 
rivers  pouring  down  their  sides :  here  long  shut  out 
from  commerce  with  the  rest  of  mankind  they  multi- 
plied in  ease  and  security,  and  became  a  great  nation,^ 
who,  to  express  the  idea  of  their  own  extreme  anti- 
quity, professed  themselves  to  be  older  than  the 
moon.®  Having  lost  all  tradition  of  their  arrival  in 
the  country,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  autoch- 

'  Sch.  Eurip.  Orest.   1245.  «  Strab.  viii.  6.  p.  204. 

•  iEsch.  Supp.  642.  919.  «  Which  Strabo  (viii.  3,  157,) 
'  Strab.  viii.  6.  p.  202.    MiilL      says  was  the  original  seat  of  the 

Dor.  i.  90.    Frag.  Incert.  Find.  p.      Caucons. 

660.  Diss.  '  Sch.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  264. 

*  Aristot.  Meteorol.i.l4.  p.  38.  ®  Clem.  Alex.  i.  6. 
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thons,  and  regsurded    their  mountain -girt  land  a8  the 
great  reservoir    of   Pelasgian   population/   whence  its 
colonies  like   streams,  flowed  outwards,  and   peopled 
the  rest  of  Hellas  ;    and  probably  it  was  thence  that 
the  first  emigrants    descended  into  the  yallej  of  the 
Enrotas,    spread     themselyes  through    Laconia,    and 
found  a  moimtain    on  which  thej  bestowed  the  holy 
name  of  Olympos.      In  this  province  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes,  is  by  some  traditions 
said  to  liave    had   its  origin ;    for  Lelex/  who  gave 
his  name  to  the   Lieleges,  they  fabled  to  have  been 
an  autochthon  of  Liaoonia,  and  down  even  to  the  times 
of  Pausanias  an  heroum  was  shown  at  Sparta  erected 
in  honour    of   his   name.     Undoubtedly   a  mythical 
legend  connected  with   this  hero   was  deeply  inter- 
woyen  with  the  fabulous  history  of  Laconia.     His  son 
EuTotas  was  the  father  of  Sparta,  wife  of  Liacedsemon, 
who   gave  his    name   to  the  country.     He  had  two 
daughters,  Amycla  and  Eurydice,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  the  wife  of  Acrisios.'    The  Acamanians,  how- 
ever, had  among  them  a  tradition  which  made  Lelex 
an  autochthon  of  Leucadia,^  and  the  people  of  Me- 
gara  spoke  of  one  Lelex*  who  arrived  in  their  coun- 
try by  sea  from  Egjrpt. 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  traces  of  the  Pelasgi 
in  Peloponnesos.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that 
no  proof  exists  of  their  having  held  any  part  of  this 
peninsula  excepting  Argos,  Achaia  and  Arcadia;^ 
but  erroneously,  for  we  have  seen  the  Leleges,  a 
Pelasgian  tribe,  in  Laconia ;  and  we  find  a  settlement 
of  the  Pelasgi  in  Messenia.  Here  also  at  Andania 
flourished  the  Pelasgian  worship  of  the  Dii   Kabyri 

'  Herod,  i.  146.   Pliny,  iv.  10.         *  From  whom  the  people  were 

^^  Damase.   in   Exc   p.  494.  called  Leleges.    Paus.  i.  99.  6. 

Pans.  viiL  1.  4  He  was  said  to  be   the   son   of 

'  PauB.  mm  12-  5. — ^i-  !•     The  Poseidon  and  Libya,  and  his  tomb 

countiy^  moreoYeTt    obtained  the  was  shown  near  the  sea-shore, 

name  of  Lelegia,  iv.  L  !•  44.  8. 
^  ApoUod.  iiL  1 0.  ».  ^  ThirL    Hist,  of   Greece,   L 

*  Stiah.  viL  7.  p-  1^5.  SS. 

c  2 
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from  Samothrace;'  a  colony  of  Leleges,  under  Pylos, 
son  of  Cleison,  settled  at  Pylos  on  the  Coryphasian 
promontory.*  The  Caucons  held  Cyparissos;'  that  is 
both  in  the  interior  of  Messenia  and  along  the  sea 
coast  we  find  settlements  of  the  race  which  peopled 
the  whole  peninsula.  Passing  northward  into  Elis,  we 
immediately  on  crossing  the  Neda  find  Caucons  in  the 
Lepreatis,*  where,  probably,  in  proof  that  the  tribe 
originated  there,  they  showed  in  Strabo's^  time  the 
tomb  of  Caucon.  They  had  likewise  a  river  Caucon® 
in  the  north  of  Elis,  and  in  short  the  whole  country 
from  the  Neda  to  the  Larissos  bore  anciently  the 
name  of  Cauconia.^  Some,  however,  maintain  that 
they  were  found  only  at  three  points  on  the  coast, 
that  is,  in  the  south  of  Triphylia,®  in  the  north  near 
Dyme,  and  at  Hollow  Elis  on  the  Peneios,  which 
Aristotle  considered  their  chief  seat.^  Nevertheless 
Antimachos  regarded  the  Epeians  as  Caucons,^^  and 
since  these  inhabited  the  whole  western  coast  from 
Messenia  northward,  we  must  consider  Elis  as  the 
principal  though  not  the  original  seat  of  this  tribe ; 
for  we  find  them  represented  as  issuing  from  Arcadia, 
and  we  have  already  shown  that  they  were  settled 
in  Paphlagonia,  and  were  denominated  a  Trojan 
tribe. 

Turning  our  faces  eastward  from  the  promontory 
Araxos,  we  discover  along  the  coast  a  chain  of  Pelas- 
gian  settlements  founded  by  lonians  from  Athens." 
To  complete  our  list  of  proofs  that  there  was  no  spot 
in  all  Hellas  not  possessed  by  the  Pelasgi,  we  find  a 
prince  of  that  race,  and  named  Pelasgos,  receiving  the 

1  PauB.  iv.  I.    Miill.  Dor.  i.  Athena  in  the  Odyssey  ^.  366.) 

116.        *  Paus.  iv.  86.  i.  were  different  from  those  of  Tri- 

*  Strab.  viii.  3. 156.  phylia.        The  Triphylian  Cau- 

*  Ibid.  viii.  3. 15?.  cpns    held   all    the    land    lying 

*  Ibid.  viii.  3.  157.  south-east  of  Pylos  on  the  way 
^  Ibid.  viii.  3.  151.  to  Lacedaemon.  Strab.  viii.  3. 157. 

7  Ibid.  viii.  3.  167.  9  Strab.  viii.  3.  157. 

8  Ibid.   viii.    3.    J51.      The        ^  Ibid. 
Caucons,  however,  mentioned  by        "  Herod,  vii.  14. 
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goddess  Demeter  at  Corinth  in  the  remotest  periods  of 
the  mythology/ 

Thus,  then,   ^we   have  traced  this  illustrious  people 
under  Yarious  names  through  every  region  of  Greece, 
save  Attica ;     and   there  also    they  were  found,   but 
whether  they  arrived  by  land  or  sea,  I  profess  myself 
wholly  unable   to  determine.      A    modem  historian"^ 
who  experienced    the  same  difficulty,  observes,  that 
the  lonians  appear  to  have  dropped  from  heaven  into 
Attica,     Unquestionably    we   do   not   know   whence 
they  came,  and  as  their  own  legends  represent  them 
as  autochthons*  we  can  expect  no  aid  from  tradition. 
The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  when  the  mi- 
gratory  hordes  were   pushing  southward  from  Thes- 
saly,  some  clans,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  travers- 
ing the  heights  of  Cithseron  soon  found  themselves  in 
posse^on  of  this  unfertile  but  lovely  land,  covered  in 
those  ages  with  forests,  diversified  by  hill  and  dale, 
and  breathing  perfume  from  every  thicket.     The  suc- 
ceeding tide  of  emigration  breaking  against  the  ridge 
of  Cithaeron   seems    to   have   turned   westward  and 
flowed    into    the   Peloponnesos,   leaving   Attica   un- 
molested.    Some   have  regarded   its  own  barrenness 
as  the   rampart   which   protected   it   from    invasion. 
But  why  may  we  not  suppose  that   the  inhabitants 
finding   themselves   thriving  and    tranquil,    resolved 
early  to  fight  for  their  possessions,  and  hedged  them- 
selves from  invasion  by  courage  and  arms  ?  be  this  as 
it   may,   Attica  was  the  first   part  of  Hellas    that 
enjoyed  permanent  exemption  from  war,  so  that  the 
olive,   its  principal  ornament  and  riches,  became  in 
all  aflter  ages   the  emblem  of  peace.      Once  settled 
in  this  country  the  Pelasgi  were  never  driven  thence,* 
noT  did  they  ever  receive  any  considerable  mixture 
of  foreign    settlers.    Individuals   from   time  to  time 
were  permitted  to  take  up  their  abode  among  them ; 

'  Paus.  i.  14.  2.  *  Herod,  i.  56.  vii.  161.  Les- 

«  Miill.  T>OT.  i.  12.  bon.     Protrept.  ii.   22.   f.  Conf. 

^  Sch.  Arista    Acham.   75.—     Wessel.  ad  Herod,  p.  26. 

Nabb.  971. 
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but,  in  this  favoured  spot,  unalloyed  by  foreign  mix- 
ture,  the  Pelasgic  genius  completely  developed  itself, 
and  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  civilisation  known  to 
the  ancient  world. 

The  earliest  name  bestowed  on  the  Pelasgian  tribe 
which  held  Attica  was  that  of  Cranaans  */  but  whe- 
ther they  were  so  distinguished  before   their  migrar 
tion  thither,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  derived  their 
appellation  from  the  rocky  nature*  of  their  country, 
does  not  appear.     Like  most  of  the  ancient  nations, 
however,  they  frequently  changed  their  name :  at  first 
perhaps  simply  Pelasgi,  next  Cranaans,  then  Cecropidse 
and  lonians  ;   afterwards,  under  the  reign  of  Erech- 
theus  they  obtained  from  their  patron  divinity  the  name 
of  Athenians,  by  which  they  have  been  known  down  to 
the  present  day.    Among  the  fables  of  the  mythology 
we  discover  traces  of  several  attempts  at  disputing 
with  the  Aborigines  the  sovereignty  of  Attica.     Thus 
Eumolpos,  with  a  colony  of  Thracians,  is  by  one  tradi- 
tion said  to   have  obtained   possession  of  the  whole 
country,*  while   another  and   more  probable   legend 
represents   him  as  settling  with  a  small    band    at 
Eleusis,  where  his  family  during  the  whole  existence 
of  Paganism   exercised  the  office  of  priests  of  De- 
meter.*    The  Cretans  again  under  Minos  sought  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  the  country ;  but  the  close  of  the 
tradition  which   speaks  of  this  invasion   shows   that 
though   disgraceful    to    Attica    it    was  without    any 
permanent  result.      Afterwards,  when  the    unsettled 
Pelasgi  had  degenerated  into  pirates  and  freebooters, 
a  powerful  band  of  them  appears  to  have   found  its 
way   thither,    and    obtained    a    settlement     in    the 
immediate  neighbourhood   of  the  capital,^   on    con- 
dition,  apparently,  of  labouring  at  the    erection   of 
walls  round  the  Acropolis.     A  portion  of  the  fortifica- 
tions is  said  to   have  been  completed   by  these  ma- 

*  Herod,  i.  57.  viii.  44.  ♦  Palmer.  Grcec.  Antiq.  p.  62. 

^  Suid.  t7.  Kpav.t.  i.p.  1518.d.  ^  Paus.  ii.   8.  3.    Philoch.    p. 

3  Strab.  vii.  7.  p.  114.  13.  Siebel.     Herod,  ii.  51.  seq. 
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raaders,  and  to  have  obtained  from  them  the  name  of 
the  Pelasgian  ^walL  But  even  these  strangers  were 
not  suffered  to  remain ;  quarrels  arising  either  about 
the  land  which  the  Pelasgi  had  obtained  on  the  slopes 
of  Hymettos,  or  on  account  of  violence  offered  to 
certain  Atbenian  maidens  descending  to  the  fountain 
of  Callirrhoe  for  i^ater.  The  emigrants  were  expelled 
and  took  refuge  in  Lemnos.  hi  revenge  for  what 
they  regarded  as  an  injury,  they  carried  away  a  number 
of  Attic  virgins  ^who  were  celebrating  the  festival  of 
Artemis  at  Srauron^  which  led  in  alter  times  to  the 
capture  of  Liemnos  by  Miltiades. 

It  seems  to  result  from  the  above  inquiry  that 
every  district  in  Hellas  was  originally  peopled  by  the 
Pelasgi,  which  the  poets  in  after  ages  expressed  by 
saying  that  a  king  of  that  nation  reigned  over  the 
whole  country  as  far  northward  as  the  Strymon  in 
Thrace.^ 

We  have  shown  that  their  dominions  extended 
much  further,  and  included  not  Thrace  only,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Greece,  but  a  great  part  likewise  of  Asia 
Minor  and  nearly  every  island  in  the  Mgte&n.  But 
even  these  spacious  limits  were  not  wide  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  Pelasgian  population;  for  tra- 
versing the  Adriatic,  they  penetrated  into  Etruria, 
and  there  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
Tyrrhenians,  erected  Cyclopian  cities,  and  deposited 
the  germs  of  its  future  civilisation.*  Hence  the  great 
resemblance  which  historians  and  antiquaries  have 
observed  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks. 
Both  were  offihoots  from  the  great  Pelasgic  stem ; 
though  the  simplicity  of  the  original  race  in  religion 
and  manners  maintained   longer  its  ground  in  Italy 


»  iEedijL  SuppL  2o9.  sqq. 

«  Gcettl.  ad  Het.  Theog.  311. 

1 01 4.    Oi  Tvpojfyol  ilf  lit Aa<ryoi. 

ScL  ApoIL  Rhod.  5S0.     The  Pe- 

iaigi  were  the  founders  of  Agylla, 

afterwards     Cmre     in      Etruria. 

Steph.Byzant,  v.  'Ay  vAXa,  p.  30.d. 


Pliiuii].  8.  Serv.  ad  ^n.Yiii.  479, 
who  also  gives  another  tradition 
according  to  which  Agylla  was 
built  by  Tyrrhenians  from  Lydia. 
Cf.  Vibius,  Sequest.  421,  who 
says  that  the  Tuscans  were  Pe- 
lasgi.    The  Poseidoniatee,  a  Tus- 
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than  under  the  wanner,  skies  of  Greece.  In  these 
more  western  settlements,  however,  new  tribes  sprang 
up,  who  in  glory  eclipsed  the  mother  race,  which  they 
learned  to  regard  with  contempt,  so  that  they  bestow- 
ed the  name  of  Pelasgi  on  their  slaves.  A  similar 
circumstance  had  previously  occurred  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  Carians  reduced  to  servitude  such  of  their 
brethren  as  in  later  times  retained  the  name  of 
Leleges.^ 

If  now  we  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  sciences  and 
civilisation  of  the  Pelasgi,  we  shall  probably  have 
acquired  as  complete  an  idea  of  that  ancient  people 
as  existing  monuments  enable  us  to  frame.^  Tradi- 
tion attributed  to  them  the  invention  of  several  arts 
of  primary  necessity,  as  those  of  building  houses  and 
manufacturing  clothings  which  they  did  from  the  skins 
of  wild  boars,  the  animals  first  slain  by  man  for  food. 
A  relic  of  this  primitive  style  of  dress  remained, 
we  are  told,  to  a  very  late  age  among  the  rustics  of 
Phocis  and  Euboea.'  Other  traditions  will  have  it 
that  mankind  fed  on  grass  and  herbs  until  the  Pelasgi 
taught  them  the  greater  refinement  of  feeding  upon 
acorns.  But  leaving  these  poetical  fancies,  we  shall 
find  in  many  genuine  monuments  and  facts  undis- 
puted proofs  of  the  power  and  knowledge  of  the 
Pelasgi.  In  the  first  place,  they  it  was  who  be- 
queathed to  their  Hellenic  descendants  some  know- 


can  tribe,  entirely  forgot  their  ori- 
ginal language,  the  manners  of 
their  country,  and  all  its  festivals, 
save  one,  in  which  they  assem- 
bled to  repeat  the  ancient  names 
of  kings,  and  recall  the  remem- 
brance of  their  original  home. 
They  then  separated  with  groans, 
cries,  and  mingling  together  their 
tears.  —  Athen.  xiv.  81.  The 
Bruttii  are  said  to  have  been 
driven  out  of  their  country  by  the 
Pelasgi  (Plin.  iii.  8) ;  who  also 
settled  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium 
(9,  10).      Pelasgi   came   out   of 


Peloponnesos  into  Latium,  settled 
on  the  Sama,  called  themselves 
Sarrhastes,  and  bmlt,  among 
others,  the  town  of  Nuceria. — 
Serv.  ad  JEn.  vii.  738,  A  dif- 
ferent tradition  brings  them  from 
Attica;  another  from  Thessaly, 
because  of  the  many  Pelasgian 
relics  found  there. —  Idem.  viii. 
600.     Dion.  Hal.  i.  3S. 

*  Nieb.  i.  22.  Steph.  Byzant. 
V,  XToc^p.  758.  b.  Victor.  Var.  Lect. 
L  10.     Athen.  vi.  101. 

2  See  Nieb.  i.  24. 

'  Paus.  viii.  1.  5. 
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ledge,  though  imperfect  and  obscure,  of  the  true 
God/  In  their  minds  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of 
the  Divine  Being  formed  the  basis  of  theology,  and 
the  philosophers  of  after  ages  who  reasoned  best 
and  thought  most  correctly  rose  no  higher  on  these 
points  than  their  rude  ancestors. 

But  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
ent>r    soon    disturbed  the  simplicity  of  their   faith ; 
for  as  the   tribes  separated,  each  taking  a  different 
direction,  they   all   in  turns  learned  to  consider  the 
God  as  their  patron,  so  that  speedily  there  were  as 
many    gods    as    tribes,   and  polytheism  was   created. 
Thus  the  Pelasgi,  who  had  at  first  like  the  polished 
nations  of  modem  times  no  name  for  the  gods^  because 
they  believed  in  but  one,  degenerated  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  invented  that  system  of  divinities  and 
heroes  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  Greece.     They, 
too,  it  was,  who  in  the  developement  of  their  super- 
stition   made    the   first   steps  towards  the   arts    by 
setting  up  rude  images  of  the  powers  they  worship- 
ped, and  to  them  accordingly  the  introduction  of  the 
Hermsean   statues    at  Athens  is   attributed.^     There 
was  likewise  in  a  temple  of  Demeter  between  mount 
Eboras  and  Taygetos,  a  wooden  statue  of  Orpheus, 
supposed    to  be   the   workmanship    of  the   Pelasgi.^ 
Evidently   too,   the  worship  of  Demeter,  and   of  all 
the  rural   gods  grew  up   originally   among  them,  as 
did  likewise   the   adoration   of  supreme  power    and 
supreme  wisdom  in  Zeus  and  Athena.^ 

Usually  the  Pelasgi  are  considered  as  a  much 
wandering  people,*  though  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  represent  them,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
modern  times,  as  the  prolific  parents  of  many  settle- 
ments, spreading  widely,  but  taking  root  wherever 
they  spread.     A    proof  of  this  still  exists  in  the  vast 

'  Herod,  ii.   52.  <51.     Plato,         ♦  We  find  mention,  too,  of  a 

TuD.t.  yu,  t% — 31.  9^«  ^^2.            Pelasgian  Hera,  Alex.  ab.  Alex. 

*  Herod.  \\,  51 .  P-  321.     Sch.  Apol.  Rhod.  i.  14. 

'  Paus.iii.  20.  5.  *  Strab.  xiii.  3.  p.  144. 
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structures^  which  they  reared,  whose  ruins  are  yet 
found  scattered  through  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy. 
These  Cyclopian  buildings,  palaces,  treasuries,  fortresses, 
barrows,  were  not  the  works  of  nomadic  hordes,  but  of 
a  people  attached  to  the  soil  and  resolute  in  defending 
it.  Navigation,  likewise,  they  cultivated,  and  were 
among  the  earliest  nations  who  possessed  a  power 
at  sea,*  which  led  necessarily  to  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy, together  with  the  occult  science  of  the  stars.' 
Of  their  progress  in  the  more  ordinary  arts  of  utility 
we  have  very  little  knowledge,  but  we  find  in  the 
Iliad  a  Pelas&rian  woman  staininir  ivory  to  be  used 
as  ornaments  of  a  war-horse  ;*  the  invention  of  the 
shepherd's  crook  was  attributed  to  them ;  so  likewise 
was  the  religious  dance  called  Hyporchema;*  their 
proficiency  in  music  is  spoken  of  ;^  and  their  pre- 
eminence in  war  was  signified  by  representing  them 
as  inventors  of  the  shield.^ 

On  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  various  opinions 
are  entertained.  Some,  relying  on  particular  passages 
in  ancient  writers,  have  imagined  that  it  was  very 
difierent  from  the  Greek,^  but  although  in  support 
of  such  an  opinion  much  ingenuity  may  be  exhibited 
there  are  circumstances  which  compel  us  to  reject  it. 
The  Athenians  and  Arcadians,  for  example,  though 
of  Pelasgian  origin,  spoke,  and  that  from  the  re- 
motest times,  the  same  language  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  though  the  ^olic  dialect,^  the  most  an- 
cient in  Arcadia,  or  indeed  in  all  Greece,  was  trans- 
formed to  Latin  in  Italy,  we  are  not  on  that  ac- 
count to  infer  that  Latin  bore  a  closer  resemblance 

»  Serv.  ad  JEn.  vi.  630.  Win-         *  Phot  Bib.  320.  b. 
kelmann,  ii.  557.   On  the  Cyclo-         6  They  were  the  inventors  of 

pian  walls  of  Crotona.   Mus.  Cor-  the  trumpet.    UeXaaytaQ  U(>€fi€ 

tonen.  pi.  1.  Rom.  1756.  adXiriyi,    Nonn.  Dion.  47.  568. 

«  Palm.  Gr.  Ant.  p.  60.  Herm.  Cf.  Paus.  ii.  21.  8.    Goettl.  ad 

Pol.  Ant.  p.  18.  Hes.  Theog.  311. 

5  Palm.  Or.  Ant  p.  72.  ^  Serv.  ad  JEn.  ix.  505. 

*  a  142.  Sch.  Apol.  Rhod.  Hi.         ®  Nieb.  i.  23. 
1323.    Natal.  Com.  611.  9  Palm.  On  Ant.  p.  55. 
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than  the  Greek,  to  the  mother  tongue  of  hotb.     The 
Pelasgian  language  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the 
Hellenic   in   tlie   earlier  stages  of  its  formation,  just 
as  the  Pelasgi  themselves  were  Greeks  under  another 
name  and  in  a  mder  state  of  civilisation.     Whether 
they  possessed    any  knowledge  of  written   characters 
before^    the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  we  have 
now  no   means  of  ascertaining,  the  passages  usually 
brought    forward    in  behalf  of  such  an  opinion  being 
of  small  authority.     To  them,  however,  tradition  attri- 
butes the    introduction  of  letters  into  Latium,*  and 
there  con  he  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  written  cha- 
racters was  known  in  Greece  before  its  inhabitants 
had  ceased  to  he  called  Pelasgi. 

I  have  now,  I  imagine,  proved  that  the  Pelasgi 
whencesoever  thej  came,  occupied,  under  one  name 
or  another,  the  whole  continent  of  Greece  and  most 
of  the  islands.  The  Athenians,  and  consequentlj  the 
lonians,  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  have 
sprung  from  the  Pelasgian  stock.  It  onlj  remains  to 
be  shown  that  the  Dorians  also  traced  their  origin  to 
this  people,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  whole 
of  the  illustrious  nation,  known  to  history  under  the 
name  of  Greeks,  flowed  from  one  and  the  same  source. 
The  Hellenes,  of  whom  the  Dorians  were  a  tribe,* 
occupied  in  later  tim^  the  south  of  Thessaly,  but  at 
a  much  earlier  period,  along  with  the  Selli,^  dwelt  in 
the  mountainous  tracts  about  Dodona,  where  thej 
were  known  under  the  name  of  Greeks  or  moun- 
taineers,^ which  was  the  original  signification  of  the 
term.  This  district  of  Epeiros,  it  has  been  shown,  was 
amoDg  the  very  earliest  of  the  Pelasgian  settlements, 
from  which  of  itself  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
Hellenes  were  Pelasgi.  We  are  not  left  to  rely 
in  this    matter  on   mere  inference,  since  Herodotus 

'  See,  however^  the   question  xi.  14.  et  Rupert  ad  loc  Hygin. 

discussed  in  Palmerius,  Gr.  Ant.  Fab.  277.  p.  986. 
p.  49.  sqq.     Con£  Eustath.  ad  n.         3  gerv.  ad  JEn.  ii.  4. 
/3.  ^41.  *  Aristot.  Meteorol.  i.  14.  p.  39. 

«  Plin.  vii.  56.  Tacit.  Annal.         *  Pain.  Gr.  Ant.  5. 
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states  distinctly  that  they  were  a  fragment  of  the 
Pelasgi/ 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  hitherto  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  received  fables  about  Egyptian  and  Phoe- 
nician colonies.*  Nevertheless  it  is  quite,  possible 
that  on  many  occasions  certain  fugitives,  both  fix)m 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  may  have  taken  refuge  in  Greece, 
and  been  permitted,  as  in  after  ages,  to  settle  there. 
These  persons,  coming  from  countries  farther  advanced 
in  civilisation,  would  undoubtedly  bring  along  with 
them  a  superior  degree  of  knowledge  in  many  useful 
arts,  which,  in  gratitude  for  their  hospitable  reception, 
they  would  undoubtedly  communicate  to  the  inha- 
bitants. But  the  most  active  agent  in  the  difiusion 
of  civilisation  was  probably  commerce,  which,  by 
bringing  neighbouring  nations  into  close  contact,  by 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  experience,  and  teaching 
them  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  peaceful  in- 
tercourse, has  in  all  ages  softened  and  refined  man- 
kind. When  the  use  of  letters  began  first  to  prevail 
in  the  East  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  commu- 
nicated early  to  the  Pelasgi,  along  with  the  materials 
for  writing ;  and  whatever  inventions  were  made  on 
either  side  of  the  Mediterranean  passed  rapidly  from 
shore  to  shore,  so  that  the  civilisation  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  advanced  simulta- 
neously, though  the  beginnings  of  improvement  were 
undoubtedly  more  ancient  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
and  among  the  maritime  Arabs  than  in  Hellas.  The 
amount,  however,  of  eastern  influences  I  conceive  was 
not  great,  and  as  to  colonies,  properly  so  called,  with 
the  exception  of  those  already  described  from  Asia 
Minor,  I  believe  there  never  were  any. 

*  I.  58.  nies.     Herod,   i.  2.  Conf.  Thirl. 

«  See  Mitford  (Hist,  of  Greece,     i.  1 85.  Keightley,  Hist  of  Greece, 
81.  ff.)  who  is  full  of  these  colo-     p.  11.     MiUl.  Dor.  i.  16. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

Havino   in   the  foregoing  chapter  endeayoured  to 
aseertun  by  what  races  Greece  was  original  I  j  peopled, 
we  sbaU  next  speak  of  the  character  and  physical  or- 
ganisation  of  its  inhabitants.      In  doing  this  it  may 
be  usefal  to  consider  them  in  three  different  stages  of 
tbetr  progress  :  first,  in  the  heroic  and  poetical  times ; 
secondly,  in  the  historical  and  flourishing  ages  of  the 
Hellenic  commonwealth ;  thirdly,  in  their  corrupt  and 
degenerate  state  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Romans. 

The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Hellenes,  when  poetry  first  places  them  before  us, 
is  a  profound  veneration  for  the  divinity  and  every 
thing  connected  with  the  service  of  religion.  By  the 
force  of  imagination  heaven  and  earth  were  brought 
near  each  other,  not  so  much,  indeed,  by  elevating  the 
latter,  as  by  bringing  down  the  former  within  the 
sphere  of  humanity.  Gods  and  men  moved  together 
over  the  earth,  cooperated  in  bringing  about  events, 
keeping  up  a  constant  interchange  of  beneficence; 
the  god  aiding,  the  mortal  repaying  his  aid  with  grati- 
tude ;  ^  the  god  guiding,  the  mortal  submitting  to  be 
directed,  until,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Odysseus 
and  Athena,  the  feeling  of  grace  and  favour  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  veneration  and  gratitude  on  the  other, 
ripened  into  something  like  friendship  and  affection. 

No  man  entered  on  any  important  enterprise  with- 
out first  consulting  the  gods,  and  throwing  himself 

»  Cf.  Plut.  Pericl.  §  1 3. 
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upon  their  protection,  by  sacrifice,  divination,  and 
prayer.*  They  conceived,  according  to  the  best  lights 
afforded  them  by  their  rude  creed,  that  although 
means  existed  of  warping  the  judgment,  perverting 
the  affections,  and  vitiating  the  decisions  of  their  divi- 
nities, yet  upon  the  whole  and  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  they  were  just  and  beneficent,  mercifully 
caring  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  the  guardians  of 
friendship  and  hospitality,  and  avenging  severely  the 
offences  committed  against  their  laws.  Habitually, 
when  not  provoked  to  vengeance  by  impiety  or  crimes, 
the  gods  they  believed  were  not  only  beneficent  to- 
wards mankind,  but  given  among  themselves  to  cheer- 
fulness and  mirth,  loving  music,  songs,  and  laughter, 
feasting  jovially  together  in  a  joy  serene  and  almost 
imperturbable,  save  when  interrupted  by  solicitude  for 
some  favoured  mortal.  Philosophy,  in  more  intel- 
lectual times,  condemned  this  rude  conception  of  divine 
things ;  but  men's  ideas,  like  their  offerings,  belong  to 
the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live,  and  the  Greeks 
of  the  heroic  ages  unquestionably  attributed  to  their 
gods  the  qualities  most  in  esteem  among  themselves. 

Next  to  religion  the  most  prominent  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  the  early  Greeks  was  filial  piety.*  Nowhere 
among  men  were  parents  held  in  higher  honour.  The 
reverence  paid  to  them  partook  largely  of  the  religious 
sentiment.  Regarded  as  the  instruments  by  which 
God  had  communicated  the  mysterious  and  sacred  gift 
of  life,  they  were  supposed  by  their  children  to  be  for 
ever  invested  vrith  a  high  degree  of  sanctity  as  minis- 
ters and  representatives  of  the  Creator.  Hence  the 
anxiety  experienced  to  obtain  a  father's  blessing  and 
the  indescribable  dread  of  his  curse.  A  peculiar  set  of 
divinities,  the  terrible  Erinnyes,  all  but  implacable  and 
unsparing,  were  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  a 

'  See  Man.  Moschop.  ap  Arist.  de  la  Gr^ce,  i.  292.    On  the 

Nubb.  982.  same  trait  in  their  ancestors  see 

•Respect  for  old  age  is   still  Mitf.  i.    186.     Odyss.   «.    254. 

a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Ghreek  Plat.  Repub.  vi.  p.  6.  f.  ^sch. 

character.   Thiersch.  Etat.  Actuel  cont.  Tim.  §  7. 
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parent's  rights,  and  indescribable  were  the  pangs  and 
aDgoish  sopposed  to   seize  upon  transgressors.     These 
were  the    po\¥er8     i^ho    tracked    about    the    matri- 
cides Orestes  and  Alcmseon,  scaring  them  with  spectral 
terrors  and  filling  their  palaces  with  the  alarms  and 
agonies  of  Tartaroe.     On  the  other  hand»  nothing  can 
be  more  heautifiil  than  the  pictures  of  filial  pietj  ex- 
hibited hy  the  nobler  characters  of  heroic  times.     The 
examples  are  innumerable,  but  none  is  so  striking  or 
complete  as  that  of  Achilles  towards  his  fiither  Peleus. 
Fierce,  Tehement,  stem  in  the  ordinary  relations   of 
life,  towards  his  aged  £etther  he  is  gentle  as  a  child. 
His  heart  yearns  to  him  with  a  strength  of  feeling 
incomprehensible  to  a  meaner  nature.     He  submits  to 
his  sway  and  authority  not  from  any  apprehension  of 
his  power,  not  even  fipom  the  fear  of  offending  him, 
but  from  the  fulness  of  his  love,  frx>m  the  natural  ex- 
cellence and  purity  of  his  heart.     He  would  erect  his 
▼alour  and  the  might  of  his  arm  into  a  rampart  round 
the  old  man,  to  protect  him  from  injury  and  insult ; 
and  eyen  in  the  cold  region  of  shadows  beyond  the 
grave  this  feeling  is  represented  as  still  alive,  so  that 
in  death,  as  in  life,  the  uppermost  anxiety  of  the  hero's 
soul  is  for  the  happiness  of  his  father.     Even  in  the 
government  of  his  impetuous  passions  during  his  mor- 
tal career,  in  the   choice  of  the  object  of  his  love, 
Achilles  expresses  a  desire  to  render  his  feelings  sub- 
ordinate to  those  of  his  parent,  thus  verging  on  the 
utmost  limits  of  self-denial  and  self-control  conceiv- 
able in  a  state  of  nature.     Homer  understood   his 
countrymen  well  when  he  gave  these  qualities  to  his 
hero.     Without   them,  he  knew  that   no  degree  of 
courage  or  wisdom  would  have  sufficed  to  render  him 
popular,   and,  therefore,  we  find  him  not  only  pre- 
eminent for  Ids  piety  towards  the  gods,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  of  sons, 
the  warmest,  most  disinterested,  and  unchangeable  of 

trends. 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider  another  remarkable 
feature  of  the   Greek  character, — its  peculiar  apti- 
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tude  for  friendship.  No  country's  history  and  tra- 
ditions abound  with  so  many  examples  of  this  virtue 
as  those  of  Greece.  In  truth,  it  was  there  regarded 
as  the  most  unequivocal  mark  of  an  heroic  and  ge- 
nerous nature,  being  wholly  inconsistent  with  any- 
thing base,  sordid,  or  ignoble,  and  flourishing  only 
in  company  with  virtues  rarest  and  most  difficult  of 
acquisition.  Poetry,  no  doubt,  has  cjad  the  friend- 
ship of  heroic  times  with  a  splendour  scarcely  be- 
longing to  real  life,  but  the  experience  of  history 
warrants  us  in  making  but  slight  deductions.  Nature 
in  those  ages  appeared  to  delight  in  producing  men 
in  pairs,  each  suited  to  be  the  ornament  and  solace 
of  the  other,  possessing  different  qualities,  imperfect 
when  apart,  but  complete,  united.  Men  thus  consti- 
tuted were  a  sort  of  moral  twins,  an  extension,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  of  unity,  the  same  yet  different, 
bringing  two  souls  under  the  yoke  of  one  will,  de- 
siring the  same,  hating  the  same,  possessing  the  same, 
valuing  life  and  the  gifts  of  life  only  as  they  were 
shared  in  common,  seeking  adventures,  facing  dan- 
gers together,  conforming  their  thoughts,  opinions, 
feelings,  each  to  the  other,  having  no  distinct  inte- 
rest, no  distinct  hope,  but  engrafting  two  lives  on 
the  chances  of  one  man's  fortune,  and  both  perishing 
by  the  same  blow. 

This  feeling  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  have 
owed  its  strength,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  degraded 
position  of  women  in  society ;  a  subject  on  which  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  but  may  here  re- 
mark that  such  an  opinion  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  an  impartial  interpretation  of  the' Homeric  poems 
and  the  older  traditions  of  Greece.  Throughout  fa- 
bulous times  women  are  the  prime  movers  in  all 
great  events ;  and  the  respect  which  as  mothers,  sis- 
ters, wives,  and  daughters  they  received,  though  ex- 
pressed in  uncourtly  language,  was  perhaps  as  great 
as  has  ever  been  paid  them  in  any  age  or  country. 
Every  distinguished  woman  in  Homer  is  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  tender  and  touching  associations.     We 
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behold  them  beloved  by  their  relatives,  honoured  by 
their    dependants,    enjoying    every   decent    freedom, 
every  becoming  pleasure,  with  all  the  influence  and 
authority    appertaining   to   their  sex.      Thus   Helen, 
both  before  and    after  her  fiedl,  is  entire   mistress  of 
her  house,   and    treated  with   all   possible  deference 
and    delicacy :    80     Hecuba,  Andromache,   Penelope, 
Arete,  Nausicaa,  and  Iphigeneia  in  their  respective 
positions,  are  beld  in  the  highest  ^teem,  and  com- 
mand as  great  a  share  of  love  from  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  loTe  and  honour  them,  as  any  other  women 
in  history    or    fiction.      Nor  were   due  respect   and 
tenderness  confined  to  the  high  and  the  noble ;  for 
innumerable  proofis  occur  in  Homer  that  even  among 
the  humblest  ranks,  that  delicate  self-respect  which 
is   shown    by   respect   to   our  other  self,   and   may 
he  regarded  as  the  pivot  of  civilisation,  was  already 
in  thi^  age  very  generally  diffiised. 

But  if  the  Greeks  of  heroic  times  possessed  the 
good  qualities  we  have  attributed  to  them,  they  were 
still  more,  perhaps,  distinguished  for  others,  which 
often  obliterated  the  footsteps  of  their  virtues,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  guiding  principles  of  their  Uvea. 
Chief  among  these  was  their  passion  for  war  and 
violence,^  which  engaged  them  in  everlasting  strug- 
gles with  their  neighbours,  developed  overmuch 
their  fierce  and  destructive  qualities,  and  threw  into 
comparative  shade  such  of  their  propensities  as  were 


'  See  Thiriwall L  ISO.  sqq.  and 

MitfordL  181. — Among  the  Sau- 

Tomotse^  in  the  time  of  Hippo^ 

crates,  even  the  women  mounted 

en  hmeback  and  fought  in  battle. 

Tbej  were  not  allowed  to  marry 

until  ibey  bad  slain  three  ene- 

mieB.—De  Aer.  et.  Loc   §  78* 

A  cncumstoDce  is  related  of  the 

Airtl!uan  court,  illustrative  of  the 

foodty  which  prevailed  generalljr 

in  antiquity.     The   mona]^,  it 

if  said,   kept   a    humble  tnend, 

VOL.  I. 


yrhom  he  fed  like  a  dog»  and 
whipped  till  the  blood  flowed, 
for  ihe  slightest  offence  at  table, 
apparently  for  the  amusement  of 
tile  guests. — Athen.  iv.  88.  This 
trait  of  barbarism  was  imitated 
by  the  Czar  Peter,  by  servile 
historians  denominated  the  Greati 
who  used  brutally  to  maltreat 
the  princess  Galitzin  before  his 
whole  court. — Mem.  of  the  Mar- 
giEY.  of  Bayreuth,  voL  L  p.  84« 
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gentler  and  more  humane.  War  by  land,  piracy  by 
sea,  filled  the  whole  country  with  incessant  alarms. 
Commerce  was  checked  and  confined  within  very 
narrow  channels,  both  travelling  and  navigation 
being  exceedingly  unsafe,  while  bands  of  marauders 
traversed  land  and  sea  in  quest  of  rapine  and  plun- 
der. In  some  states  no  other  mode  was  known  of 
arriving  at  opulence,  and  the  humbler  classes  of  so- 
ciety were  wholly  subsisted  by  it.*  The  laws  of  war, 
too,  were  proportionably  savage.  It  was  customary 
either  to  give  no  quarter,  or  to  devote  all  prisoners 
taken  to  servitude;  and,  accordingly,  every  petty 
state  was  filled  with  unfortunate  captives,  many  of 
them  of  illustrious  birth  and  qualities,  reduced  to 
the  humblest  conditions,  being  compelled  to  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  In  peace, 
too,  and  in  their  own  homes  their  warlike  habits 
led  frequently  to  the  perpetration  of  violence ;  their 
passions  being  strong  and  unbridled  they  resented 
insults  on  the  spot,  and  numerous  homicides  were, 
in  consequence,  found  flying  from  the  country  whose 
infant  institutions  their  passions  had  sought  to  over- 
throw. 

But  in  all  stages  of  society  it  has  been  ordained 
by  Providence  that  out  of  the  wickedness  of  man 
some  compensating  good  shall  flow :  thus,  from  the 
dangers  and  difliculties  surrounding  the  stranger  the 
virtue  of  hospitality*  sprang  up  in  generous  minds. 


1  Thucyd.  i.  5. 

«  n.  flr.  212.  eeq.  The  word 
Uyoc  signified,  actively  and  pas- 
sively^ ^e  host  and  the  guest. 
The  rights  of  hospitality  were 
hereditaiy,  the  descendants  of 
men  being  compelled  to  entertain 
the  descendants  of  those  with 
whom  their  forefathers  had  con- 
tracted hospitable  ties.  Up6i^9^ot 
sometimes  signified  persons  who 
publicly  received  ambassadors,  as 
Antenor    among     the     Trojans. 


Agamemnon  had  hospitable  ties 
with  the  Phrygians,  because  he 
came  of  Phrygian  ancestors* 
Damm.  o.  £eVoc.  Sch.  Aristoph. 
Eq.  847.  Cf.  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  1 65. 
et  Serv.  ad  loc.  Plat.  Soph.  t.  iv. 
p.  125,  where  Socrates  alludes 
to  a  passage  in  Homer,  in  whidi 
Zeus  is  said  to  be  the  companion 
of  the  wanderer,  observing  jocu- 
larly that  the  Eleatic  stranger 
might  probably  have  been  some 
deity  in  disguise.     Cf.   Tomas. 
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From  the  distreeB  and  mis^y  of  the  passioiiate  or 
accidental   slayer   of   man  arose    the    mercifnl  rites 
of  expiation,    and    all   the  friendly  ties  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  purifier  and  the  purified.     Wan* 
derers  driYen   from  their  home  often  found  a  better 
in  a  fiHBign  land ;  and  thus  even  the  transgressions 
and  misfortunes  of  men,  bj  breaking  down  the  nar- 
row enclosures  of  families  and  clans,  and  connecting 
persons   of  distant   tribes  together  by  benefits  and 
gratitude,  hastened  the  progress  of  refinement  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  greatness  and  glory  of  suc- 
ceeding ages. 

It  will,  from  what  has  been  said,  be  seen  that 
among  the  elements  of  the  Greek  character  passion 
greatly  predominated ;  but,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  existence  was  apparent  of  other  power- 
ful principles,  by  the  influence  of  which  the  nation 
was  led  to  emerge  rapidly  from  its  period  of  bar- 
barism. These  were  an  innate  love  of  magnificence, 
and  a  striking  inclination  towards  all  social  enjoy- 
ments ;  the  former  leading  to  the  cultivation  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  the  latter  communicating  an  ex- 
traordinary impetus  to  the  natural  desire  common 
to  mankind  fbr  companionship  and  society.  But 
in  developing  these  principles  nature  pursued  in 
Ghreece  a  peculiar  route.  Instead  of  establishing  a 
common  centre,  towards  which  the  energies  of  the 
nirhole  nation  might  tend,  society  was  broken  up  into 
numerous  parts,  each  forming,  when  considered  sepa- 
rately, a  whole,  but  united  with  its  neighbours  by 
identity  of  origin,  language,  religion,  and  nationid 
character. 

Tesi.  Ho8p^  c.  23.  ap.  Gronov.  any  one,  let  him  who  refusei  to 

TbesBur.  iz.  266.  sqq*     ^^  ^^  &  be  his  host  be  fined  for  want  of 

nrorerf)  at  AtbeoB  that  the  doors  hospitality .**    The  object,  I  ima- 

ofthp  Pnrtaneion  would  keep  out  gine,  of  the  law,  says   -^lian 

T  ^^>--Scb.  Aristoph.  Ach.  (Var.  Hist.  iv.  i.)  was  at  once  to 

^^^^^^canianBl^adalawthus  avenge    the  stranger  and  Hos- 

lit  ^^^fjf  a   stranger  arriv-  pitaWe  Zeus. 
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Philosophers  usually  seek  in  geographical  position 
a  key  to  the  fact  of  the  formation  of  so  many  se* 
parate  states  as  the  Hellenic  population  was  divided 
into  ;  but  the  cause  was  probably  of  a  different 
kind.  Among  every  other  people,  a  difficulty  has 
always  been  experienced  in  discovering  men  capable 
of  conducting  public  affairs ;  and,  when  any  such 
have  arisen,  they  have  easily  subdued  to  their  will 
their  less  intellectual  and,  consequently,  less  am- 
bitious neighbours.  Among  the  Greeks  the  case 
was  wholly  different:  every  province,  every  district, 
nay,  every  town  and  village  abounded  vnth  men  en- 
dowed with  the  ability  and  passion  for  governing. 
These  feelings  begot  the  aversion  to  submit  to  the 
government  of  others ;  this  aversion  engendered  strife  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  accident  of  a  numerical  supe- 
riority existing  in  one  division  of  the  country,  or 
of  a  statesman  of  extraordinary  genius  springing  up, 
that  enabled  one  village  to  subdue  its  neighbours 
for  a  few  miles  around,  and  thus  establish  a  small 
political  community. 

History  rarely  penetrates  back  so  far  as  the  period 
in  which  this  state  of  things  existed.  But  we  have 
an  example  in  the  annals  of  Attica,  where  the  twelve 
small  municipal  states,  if  one  may  so  speak,  were, 
partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force,  brought  under 
the  authority  of  one  city,  possessing  the  advantages 
of  a  superior  position  and  vriser  and  more  enterpris- 
ing leaders. 

These  diminutive  polities  once  formed,  many  causes 
concurred  to  preserve  their  integrity,  of  which  the  most 
obvious  and  powerful  was  the  pride  of  race,  and,  next  to 
this,  certain  religious  feelings  and  peculiarities,  which 
stationed  gods  along  the  frontier  line  of  states,  and 
rendered  it  impious  for  the  worshippers  of  other  di- 
vinities to  invade  or  dispossess  them  of  their  lands. 
Communities  having  at  first  been  thus  isolated,  nu- 
merous circumstances  arose  to  make  eternal  the  sepa- 
ration. The  ready  invention  of  the  people  gave  to 
each   state   its  heroes  and  heroic   traditions,  based. 
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perhaps,  on  the  exploits  of  border  warfare,  in  which 
the  ancestors  of  one  community  had  suffered  or  in- 
flicted injuries    on    the  ancestors  of  another.     Poets 
sprang  up  who    celebrated  these  deeds  in  song,  and 
every  assembly,    every  festival,   every  merry-making 
resounded    witih     the    conmiemoration    of    deeds    as 
galling  to  one    people  as  they  were  glorious  to  the 
other.      These    prejudices,   this  cantonal  patriotism, 
this  tribual   vanity,  if  I  may  coin  a  new  word   to 
express  a  nei^    idea,  constituted  a  &r  more  impas- 
sable barrier  between  the  diminutiTe  states  of  Greece, 
than  either  mountains  or  rivers;  though,  in  process 
of  time,  some  few  cases  occurred  in  which  very  small 
communities  were  immersed  and  lost  in  greater  ones. 
The  heroism,  however,  vrith  which  the  smallest  com- 
monwealth struggled  to  preserve  its  separate  exist- 
ence, the  watchfiil  jealousy,  the  undying  solicitude, 
the  fierce  and  sanguinary  valour  by  which  it  hedged 
round  its  independence,  the  indescribable  agonies  of 
political   extinction,  may  be   seen  in  the  examples 
of  .Sgina,  Megara,  Platsea,  and  Messenia. 

In  fact  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
Greek  character  was  a  certain  centrifugal  force,  or 
abhorrence  of  centralisation,  which  presented  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  union  of  the  whole 
Hellenic  nation  under  one  head.  The  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Italy  exhibited  on  this  point  an  entirely 
dissimilar  character.  Though  differing  from  each 
other  widely  in  manners,  customs  and  laws,  they 
still  possessed  so  much  of  aflSnity  as  enabled  them 
successively  to  unite  themselves  with  Rome,  and  melt 
into  one  great  people.  The  causes  lay  in  their  moral 
and  intellectual  character:  possessing  little  genius  or 
imagination,  but  much  good  sense,  they  experienced 
less  keenly  the  misery  of  inferiority,  the  anguish  of 
defeat,  the  tortures  of  submission,  and  calculated 
more  coolly  the  advantages  of  protection  and  tran- 
quillity,  and  all  the  other  benefits  of  living  under  a 
strong  ct)vemment.  Where  the  masses  are  but 
sUgbtlj   impregnated  with   the  fire   of  genius  they 
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are  naturally  disposed  to  amalgamatioQ,  and  form  a 
vast  body  necessarily  subjected  to  one  head.  But 
where  a  nation  is  everywhere  pervaded  and  quickened 
by  genius,  where  imagination  is  an  universal  attribute, 
where  to  soar  is  as  natural  as  to  breathe,  where  the 
principal  enjoyment  of  life  is  the  exercise  of  power, 
where  men  hunger  and  thirst  more  for  renown  than 
for  their  daily  bread,  where  life  itself  without  these 
imaginary  delights  is  insipid  and  despicable,  no  force, 
while  the  vigour  of  the  national  character  continues 
unbroken,  can  erect  a  central  government,  or  achieve 
extensive  conquests,  that  is,  subject  one  part  of  the 
nation  to  the  sway  of  the  other.  And  peiiiaps  it  may 
be  found  when  we  shall  farther  have  perfected  the 
science  of  government,  that  in  politics  as  in  physics 
the  largest  bodies  are  not  the  most  valuable,  or  the 
most  difficult  to  be  shattered.  The  diamond  resists 
when  the  largest  rock  yields.  The  true  tendency  of 
civilisation,  therefore,  is  to  reduce  unwieldy  empires 
into  compact  bodies,  which  the  light  of  education  can 
penetrate  and  render  luminous.  Vast  empires  are 
but  opaque  masses  of  ignorance. 

From  precisely  the  same  causes  arose  the  peculiar 
notions  of  the  Greeks  on  the  subject  of  government ; 
that  is,  the  citizens  of  each  state  applied  to  one  an- 
other the  principle  which  regulated  the  conduct  of 
communities.  Every  man  experienced  an  aversion  to 
yield  obedience  to  his  neighbour,  every  man  was 
ambitious  to  rule  ;  but,  as  this  was  impossible,  it 
became  necessary  to  invent  some  means  by  which 
public  business  could  be  carried  on  without  offering 
too  much  violence  to  the  national  character.  Hence 
the  origin  of  republicanism  and  the  establishment  of 
commonwealths,  in  which  the  sovereignty  was  ac- 
knowledged to  reside  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
where  such  of  the  citizens  as  by  abilities,  rank,  friends^ 
were  qualified,  might  rule  in  vicarious  succession. 

But  the  various  families  of  the  Hellenes  were  not 
all  equally  endowed  with  the  energy  and  intellect 
which  belonged  to  their  race;    some  possessed  more 
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of  these  qualities,  others  leas,  and  there  were  besides 
in  operation  numerous  peculiar  and  local  causes  which 
modified  the  forms   of  politj  adopted  hj  the  varioiis 
states  of  Greece.      The  heavier,  the  colder,  the  more 
inert  naturallj  chose    that  form  of  govemment  which 
would  least  tax  their  mental  faculties,  and  most  com- 
pletely relieve  them  from  the  care  of  public  affairs,  in 
order  the  more    sedulously  to  attend  to  their  own ; 
while  the  fierier,  the  busier,  more  active  and  buoyant 
preferred  that  political  constitution  which  would  af- 
ford  their  energetic   natures  most  employment,   and 
supply  a  legitimate  outlet  for  the  ardour  and  impetu- 
osity  of  their  temperament.    Thus,  in  certain  commu- 
nities there  was  a  leaning  towards  monarchy,  in  others 
towards  oligarchy ;  in  a  third  class  towards  aristocracy ; 
while  Athens  and  some  few  smaller  states  preferred 
the  stir,  bustle,  and  incessant  animation  of  democracy. 
Again  these  institutions,  springing  at  first  out  of 
national  idiosyncrasies,  became  in  their  turn  among 
the  most  active  causes  which  impressed  the  stamp  of 
individuality  on  the  population  of  each  separate  state : 
for  the  principle  which  animates  a  form  of  govemment 
is  not  a  barren  principle,  but  impregnates,  leavens, 
and  vivifies  the  community  subjected  to  its  influence, 
and  produces  an  offspring  analogous  to  the  source  from 
which  it  sprang.     Thus,  in  monarchies  the  summits  of 
a  nation  are  rich  vrith  verdure  and  glorious  vrith  light ; 
in  aristocracies  a  broad  table-land  is  fertilized  and  ren- 
dered beautiful ;  while  in  commonwealths,  properly  so 
called,  the  whole  surface  of  society  unrolls  itself  like  a 
vast  plain  to  the  sun,  and  receives  the  light  and  com- 
fort, and  invigorating  influence  of  its  beams : — and  all 
these  various  modifications  of  civil  polity  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country  be- 
held in  Greece,  where  they  produced  their  natural 
fruits. 

Among  the  principal  results  of  the  causes  we  have 

enumerated  were  a  high  intellectual  cultivation,  the 

profonndest  study  of  philosophy,  the  most  ardent  pur- 

8uit  of  literature,  a  matchless  taste  for  the  beautiful 
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in  nature  and  in  art,  an  irrepressible  enthusiasm  in 
the  search  after  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and,  join^ 
ed  with  these,  as  their  cause  sometimes,  and  some* 
times  afi  their  consequence,  an  invincible  and  limitless 
craving  after  fame.  And  these  characteristic  qualities 
of  the  people  exhibited  themselves  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Thessaly,  men  sought  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  weaJth  and  the  pomp  by  which 
they  were  surrounded: — sometimes  their  ruling  pas- 
sion urged  them  to  pluck,  amidst  blood  and  slaughter, 
the  laurels  of  war,  as  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  mili- 
tary discipline  was  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection, 
where  men  lived  perpetually  encamped  around  their 
domestic  hearths,  cultivated  the  habits,  preferences, 
tastes,  and  feelings  of  soldiers,  and  looked  upon  domi- 
nion as  the  supreme  good :  —  sometimes  religion,  with 
its  rites  and  pomp  and  sacrifices,  absorbed  a  whole 
people,  as  in  Elis,  where  the  worship  of  supreme  Zeus 
and  the  celebration  of  sacred  games  conferred  a  sanc- 
tity upon  the  land  and  people  which  all  men  of  Helle- 
nic blood  respected :  —  elsewhere  mountaineers,^  of  in- 
domitable valour,  hired  out  their  swords  to  the  best  bid- 
der, and  became,  as  it  were,  the  journeymen  of  war : — 
elegant  pleasures  in  many  cities,  and  commerce  and 
magnificence,  occupied  and  depraved  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  while  others,*  of  grosser  minds  and  -  more 
sordid  propensities,  passed  their  whole  lives  in  indo- 
lent gluttony  round  the  festive  board,  amid  crowds  of 
singers,  flute-players^  and  dancers;  or  else,  like  the 
Delphians,  were  ever  seen  hovering  amid  the  smoke 
of  the  altars,  whetting  their  sacrificial  knives  or  feast- 
ing on  the  savoury  victims ;  and  yet  the  triumphs  of 
the  Thebans  proved  tliat  even  the  lowest  of  the  Greeks, 
when  circumstances  led  them  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
war,  were  capable  of  planning  and  executing  great 

^  According  to  Hippocrates,  the  philosopher  describes  the  Area- 
inhabitants   of  lofty   mountains,  dians  without  naming  them.    De 
well  watered,  are  generally  hardy  Aer  et  Loc.  §  120. 
and  of  tall  stature,  but  fierce  and         ^  Athen.  iv.  74. 
ferocious.      In   saying  this,   the 
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dedignSy  and  acquiring  lasting  oelebritj.     The  arts, 
however,  by  wlucli  the  Greeks  rose  to  greatness,^  and 
became  the  inBtmctors  and  everlastmg  benefactors  of 
m&nkindy  flourished   chiefly  at  Athens,  and  in  the  na- 
merous  colonies  i^hich  she  planted  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  and  the  islands.     To  men  of  Ionian  race  we  owe, 
in  £Etct,  the  invention  and  most  snccessfiil  culture  of 
poetry  and  philosophy,  and  those  plastic  and  mimetic 
arts  which   added    to   the  world  of  realities  another 
world  more  beautiful  still.     If  the  Greeks  borrowed, 
as  no  doubt  they  did,  certain  varieties  and  forms  of 
art  and  learning  from  the  barbarians,  they  immediately 
so  refined  and   improved  them,  that  the  original  in- 
ventors would  no  longer  have  recognised  the  works  of 
their  own  hands.     The  glory  of  giving  birth  to  several 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  belongs  to  them :  they  were 
the  inventors  of  the  art  of  war ;  among  them  alone,  in 
the  ancient  world,  painting  and  sculpture  assumed 
their  proper  dignity;  and  in  politics  and  statesman- 
ship, and  that  art  of  arts,  philosophy,  they  led  the 
way,  and  taught  mankind  the  steps  by  which  to  arrive 
at  perfection. 

Greece,  by  the  means  we  have  described,  v^as  gra^ 
dually  reclaimed  from  the  state  of  nature,  covered 
with  beautiful  cities,  harbours,  docks,  temples,  palaces 
adorned  with  infinite  variety  of  works  of  art,  vnth 
sculpture  in  ivory  and  gold,  vnth  paintings,  gems,  and 
vases,  which  converted  her  principal  cities  into  so  many 
museums.  Her  plains,  her  dells,  her  mountain  reces- 
ses were  studded  with  sanctuaries  and  sacred  groves, 
conferring  the  external  beauty  of  religion  on  the  whole 
&ce  of  the  country.  Public  roads,  branching  from 
numerous  capital  cities,  traversed  the  land  in  every 
direction ;  bridges  spanned  her  rivers,  agriculture  co- 
vered her  hills  and  plains  with  harvests,  the  vine  hung 
in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  the  foliage  of  the  olive 
clothed  the  mountain  sides,  and  a  belt  of  beautiful 
g&rdens  surrounded  every  city,  town,  and  village. 

^  Ckm.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  855.  1. 12.  Wink.  Hist,  de  TArt,  i.  816. 
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The  primary  cause  of  all  this  amazing  activitj 
has,  by  philosophers,  been  sought  for  in  various  cir- 
cumst^mces  of  the  condition  of  the  Greeks,  in  the 
form  of  their  institutions,  in  the  rivalry  of  so  many 
small  communities,  in  the  fact  of  their  being  inventors, 
and  the  consequent  freshness  of  their  pursuits.  But 
although  all  these  circumstances  and  many  others  con- 
tributed, as  we  have  shown,  to  expedite  the  progress 
of  the  Greeks  in  civilisation,  they  were  none  of  them 
the  fountain  head,  which  lies  far  beyond  our  ken.  It 
were  in  fact  as  easy  to  tell  why  one  star  differs  from 
another  star  in  glory,  as  why  one  nation  or  one  man 
rises  in  intellect  above  liis  fellows.  But  we  are  sup- 
plied with  a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  Uie 
above  effects  with  their  cause,  by  the  physical  organi- 
sation of  the  Greeks,  who  possessed  the  most  perfect 
forms  in  which  humanity  ever  appeared.  Their  frame 
exhibiting  all  the  beauty  of  which  the  human  body  is 
susceptible,  uniting  strength  with  lightness,  dignity 
and  bleganee  with  activity,  the  utmost  robustness  of 
health  with  extreme  delicacy  of  contour,  the  muscles 
developed  by  exercise,  and  developed  over  the  whole 
structure  alike,  suggested  the  idea  of  power  and  inde- 
fatigable energy;  the  stature,  generally  above  the 
middle  size,  the  free  and  unembarrassed  gait^  the  fea- 
tures* full  of  beauty,  the  expression  replete  with  intell- 
ect, and  the  eye  flashing  with  a  consciousness  of  inde- 
pendence : — all  these  united  conferred  upon  the  form 
of  the  Greek  an  elevation,  a  grandeur,  a  majesty  which 
wo  still  contemplate  with  admiration  in  their  sculpture, 
and  denominate  the  ideal.  Above  all  things,  the  form 
of  the  Grecian  head  was  most  exquisite,  with  its  smooth, 


1  Among  the  ancient  Scythians 
an  extraordinary  luiifonnity  of 
feature  was  observable,  as  also 
among  the  Egyptians,  (the  same 
is  the  case  at  present,)  supposed 
to  proceed,  in  the  one  case  from 
the  rigour,  in  the  other  from  the 
extreme  heat,  of  the  climate.  Hip- 
poc.  de  Aer.  et  Loc.  §  91.  But  in 


every  country,  the  climate  being 
alike  for  all,  the  same  effect  ought 
to  be  produced  on  the  whole  popu- 
lation. The  similitude  is  chiefly 
to  be  traced  to  the  absence  of  all 
mixture  with  foreign  races ;  and 
the  equal  indevelopement  of  the 
mind. 
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expansive,  almost  perpendicular  forehead  and  majestic 
oatline,  describing  a  perfect  oval.     Generally  the  com- 
plexion was  of  a  clear  olive,  the  hair  and  eyes  black, 
the  temperament  inclined  to  melancholy,  though  nu- 
merous instances    occnrred  of  sanguine  fair  persons 
with  light  eyes  and  chesnut  or  auburn  hair,  which  the 
youth  wore,  as  now,  in  a  profusion  of  ringlets  falling 
to  the  shonlders.       Instances  likewise  occurred  among 
the  Greeks  of  individuals,  who,  like  our  own  Chatter- 
ton,  had  eyes  of  different  colours.     Thus  the  poet  Tha- 
myriB^   is   said  to  have  had  one  eye  grey,  the  other 
black.      Nay,    this    peculiarity  was    even  remarked 
among   the    inferior   animals,  more  particularly   the 
horses.* 

The  characteristic  beauty  of  the  nation  displayed  it- 
self in  every  stage  of  life,  only  assuming  new  phases  in 
its  progress  from  the  beauty  of  infoncy  to  the  beauty 
of  old  age,  inspiring  the  mingled  feelings  of  love  and 
admiration ;  and  notwithstanding  the  effects  of  time, 
and  inter-marriage  with  barbarous  races,  the  same  is 
the  case  still.  For  nowhere  in  Europe  do  we  meet 
with  infonts  so  lovely,  with  youths  so  soft,  so  virginal, 
so  beautiful  in  their  incipient  manliness,  with  old  men 
so  grave,  stately,  and  with  countenances  so  magnificent, 
as  among  the  living  descendants  of  the  Hellenes,  whose 
destiny  may  yet  be,  one  day,  as  enviable  as  their 
forms. 

To  push  our  enquiry  one  step  further;  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  the  glorious  organisation  we  have 
been  describing  was  not  itself  an  effect  of  air,  climate, 
and  soil.^  Certain  at  any  rate  it  is,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Greece  is  clearer,  purer,  more  buoyant  and 
elastic,  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. At  night,  particularly,  there  is  a  transparency 
in  the  air,  which  appears  to  impart  additional  lustre 
and  magnitude  to  the  stars  and  moon.     Its  mountain 

*  Poll.  iv.  141.  ^  C£  Hippoc.  de  Aer.  et  Loc. 

§  125,  seq.  §  23,  seq.     Casaub. 
<  Aristot.  de  Gen.  Anim.  v.  i.       ad  Theoph.  Char.  p.  94.  fleq. 
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tops,  the  intervening  space  being,  as  it  were,  removed, 
seem  to  njingle  with  the  constellations  which  cluster 
in  brightness  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

A  principal  cause  of  this  clearness  and  pellucidness 
is  the  great  prevalence  of  the  north  wind,^  which 
brings  with  it  few  or  no  vapours,  but  gathers  together 
the  clouds  in  heaps  and  rolls  them  from  the  land  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean.  The  reason  why  this  wind 
so  often  prevails  may  be  discovered  in  the  geographical 
configuration  of  the  country,  which  is  not,  like  Italy, 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  by  a  range  of 
Alps  that  might  have  screened  it  from  the  colder 
blasts,  but  lies  open  like  an  elevated  threshing-floor, 
to  be  purged  and  winnowed  on  all  sides  by  the  winds, 
which  in  many  parts  are  so  violent  that  no  tree  can 
attain  to  any  great  height,  while  the  stunted  woods 
throw  all  their  branches  in  one  direction,  and  the  vines 
and  other  climbing  shrubs  are  laid  prostrate  along 
the  rocks.  These  winds,  however,  prevail  not  con- 
stantly, but  the  southern  and  western  breezes,  blow- 
ing at  intervals,  bring  along  with  them  the  warm 
atmosphere  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  or  the  cooling  freshness 
of  the  ocean.  Another  cause,  which  greatly  tends  to 
promote  the  purity  of  the  air,  is  the  lightness,  friability, 
and  dryness  of  the  soil,  which,  distributed  for  the  most 
part  in  thin  layers  over  ledges  of  rocks,  permits  no 
stagnation  of  moisture,  but  enables  the  rain  that  falls 
to  trickle  through,  collect  in  rills  and  brooks,  and  find 
its  way  rapidly  to  the  sea.  The  plains  and  irregular 
valleys,  which  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  are  not 
numerous  enough,  or  of  sufiKcient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  general  proposition.  There  appear,  moreover,  to 
be  many  peculiar  properties  and  virtues  in  the  soil 
itself,  causing  all  fruits  transplanted  thither  to  attain 
to  speedy  ripeness  and  superior  flavour,  while  odori- 
ferous plants  and  flowers,  as  the  jasmine,  the  wild 

'  This  wind,  wherever  it  pre-  The  wind  Omithias  was  often  so 

vails,  increases  the  appetite ;  and  cold  as  to  strike  birds  dead  on 

the  Greeks  were  a  hearty-eating  the  wing.    Schol.  Aristoph.  Ach. 

people. — Aristot.  Probl.  xxvi.  45.  842. 
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thyme,  and  the  rose  exhale  sweeter  and  more  deli- 
cious fragrance.  This  is  more  particnlarly  the  case  in 
Attica,  which  accordingly  produced  in  antiquity,  where 
due  care  was  bestowed  on  gardening  and  agriculture, 
the  finest  fruits  and  sweetest  honey  in  the  world.^ 

The  same  qualities  in  soil  and  climate  which  affect 
vegetation,  likewise  powerfully  influence  the  character 
and  temperament  of  men  and  animals.    It  is,  for  exam* 
pie,  well  known  in  the  Levant,  that  the  Bedouins  inha* 
biting  Arabia  Proper  and  the  E^astem  Desert  degenerate 
both  in  character  and  physical  organisation  when  trans- 
planted to  the  Libyan  wastes  on  the  western  banks  of 
the  Nile.    Sut  if  particular  soil  and  situation  engender 
particular  diseases ;  if  the  air  of  fens  and  marshes  blunt 
the  senses  and  paralyse,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  must 
also  hold  good  ;  so  that  it  is  conceivable  that  the  light 
soil  and  pure  air  of  Greece  may  have  produced  corre- 
sponding effects   on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  its  in- 
l^bitants.     The  experiment,  in  fact,  is  made  daily ;  for 
strangers  arriving  there  with  the  germs  of  disease  in 
their  constitution,  are,  in  most  cases,  speedily  destroyed 
by  the  force  of  the  climate ;  while  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  acquire   the   vivacity,  the   cheerfulness,  the 
nervous  and  impetuous  energy  of  the  natives  them- 
selves, and,  like  them,  extend  the  term  of  life  to  its 
utmost  span.     Greece,  indeed,  has  always  been  the 
habitation  of  longevity ;  its  philosophers  in  antiquity, 
—  its  monks,  anchorites,  and  rural  population  in  mo- 
dem  times,   furnishing,   perhaps,   more   examples  of 
extreme  old  age  than  could  be  found  on  the  same 
extent  of  territory  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Now  this  excess  of  vitality,  this  superabundance  of 
the  principle  of  life,  which  constitutes  what  we  intend 
by  physical  or  moral  energy,  almost  inevitably  pro- 
duces, among  an  ill-governed,  ill-educated  people,  a 

^  AiJBtoU  ProhL  XX- StO.     The  breezes   were  considered  highly 

tfackiDjrtJe,  which  ia  much  larger  salutaiy  to  the   plants    of   the 

than  the  white,  grew  wild  about  Thriasian  plain,  (xxvi.  18.) 
ibe  hUlB.  (XX.  36.)  The  southern 
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large  harvest  of  crime,  and,  accordingly,  the  modem 
Greeks  have  often  been  distinguished  for  audacious 
villany;  the  intrepid  vigour  of  their  character,  con- 
trolled neither  by  religion  nor  philosophy,  easily  break- 
ing through  the  restraints  of  tyranny  and  unjust  laws 
in  the  chase  after  power  or  excitement.     That  French- 
man spoke  more  truly  than  he  thought,  who  said  the 
Greeks  were  still  the  same  *^  canaille  "  as  in  the  days 
of  Themistocles :    for,  give  them  the  same  laws,  the 
same  education,  the  same  incentives  to  virtue  and  to 
heroism,  and  they  will  probably  be  again  as  virtuous, 
as  wise,  and  as  heroic  as  their  illustrious  ancestors.     I 
judge  in  this  way  partly  from  my  own  experience^  for 
I  have  seldom  become  acquainted  with  a  Greek, — and 
I  have  known  many, — who  has  not  improved  upon  ac- 
quaintance, won  my  esteem,  and,  in  most  cases,  my 
affection,  and  impressed  me  with  the  firm  belief  that 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  varied  population  of  Europe 
which,  if  ruled  with  wisdom  and  justice,  would  exhibit 
loftier  or  more  exalted  qualities.     In  these  views  I  am 
happy  to  be  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Monsieur 
Frederic  Thiersch,  whose  facilities  for  studying  the  mo- 
dem Greek  have  been  far  more  ample  than  mine,  and 
whose  opinions  are  marked  by  the  cautious  acuteness 
of  the  statesman  with  the  depth  and  originality  of  the 
philosopher. 

In  alluding  to  the  causes  which  pervert  the  feelings 
and  misdirect  the  energies  of  the  existing  race,  I  have 
touched  also  at  the  great  source  of  crime  among  their 
ancestors,  —  I  mean,  defective  laws  and  institutions; 
for  although  the  Greek  character  was,  in  force  and 
excellence,  all  that  I  have  said,  and  more,  it,  never- 
theless, contained  other  elements  than  those  I  have 
described,  which  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  speak 
of.  From  a  very  early  period  there  existed  in  Greece 
two  political  parties,  variously  denominated  in  various 
states,  but  upholding,  —  the  one,  the  doctrine  that  the 
many  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  few ;  the  other,  that 
the  few  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  many :  in  other 
words,  the  oligarchical  and  democraticAl  parties.    From 
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the  Straggles  of  these  two  factions  the  internal  history 
of  Greece  takes  its  form  and  colour,  as  to  them  maj 
be  traced  most  of  the  fearful  atrocities,  in  the  shape 
of  conspiracies,  massacres,  revolutions,  which,  instruct- 
ing while  they  shock  us,  stain  the  Greek  character 
with  indelible    blots/     Ambitious  men  are  nowhere 
scmpulous.       To    enjoy  the  delight  imparted  by  the 
exercise  of  po^wer,  iBdividuals  have  in  all  ages  stifled 
the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  where,  as  in  modem 
Italy  and  in  ancient  Greece,  numerous  small  states 
border  upon  each  other,  sufficiently  powerful  to  dream 
of  conquest  though  too  weak  to  achieve  it,  the  num- 
ber of  the  ambitious  is  of  necessity  greatly  multiplied. 
In  proportion,  however,  to  the  thirst  of  power  in  one 
clak  was  the  love  of  freedom  and  independence  in 
the  other,  so  that  the  process  of  encroachment  and 
refflstance,  of  tyranny  and  rebellion,  of  usurpation  and 
pTmishment,  was  carried  on  perpetually, — the  oligarchy 
now  predominating,  and  cutting  off  or  sending  into 
exile  the  popular  leaders,  while  the  democratic  party, 
triumphing  in  its  turn,  inflicted  similar  sufferings  on  its 
enemies*     By  degrees,  moreover,  there  sprang  up  two 
renowned  states  to  represent  these  opposite  principles, 
and  the  contests  carried  on  by  them  assumed  conse* 
quently  many  characteristics  of  civil  war,  —  its  obsti* 
nacy,  its  bitterness,  its  revenge. 

In  these  struggles  seas  of  blood  were  shed,  and 
crimes  of  the  darkest  dye  perpetrated.  Cities,  once 
illustrious  and  opulent,  were  razed  to  the  ground; 
whole  populations  put  to  the  sword  or  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude ;  fertile  plains  rendered  barren ;  men  most  re- 
novnied  for  capacity  and  virtue  made  a  prey  to 
treachery  or  the  basest  envy;  the  morals  of  great 
states  corrupted,  their  glory  eclipsed,  their  power 
undermined,  and  a  way  paved  for  the  inroads  of 
barbarian  conquerors  who  ultimately  put  a  period 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  Hellenes. 

Examples  without   number  might  be  collected  of 

'  See  the  sarage  anecdote  of  Stratocles  in  Plutarch.  Demet.  §  1 2. 
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these  horrors.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  advert  briefly 
to  a  few,  more  to  remind  than  to  inform  the  reader* 
In  the  troubles  of  Corcyra*  the  nobles  and  the  com- 
mons alternately  triumphing  over  each  other,  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  ruthlessness  the  work  of  exter- 
mination with  abundant  baseness  and  perfidy,  some 
portion  of  which  attached  to  the  Athenian  generals : 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  Spartans  on 
the  brave  but  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Messenia, 
vrith  the  annual  butchery  of  the  Helots,  the  trea- 
cherous withdrawal  of  suppliants  from  sanctuary,  and 
their  subsequent  slaughter,^  the  extermination  of  the 
people  of  Hysia,*  the  precipitating  of  neutral  mer- 
chants into  pits,*  the  betrayal  of  the  cities  of  Chalcidice 
and  the  islands,  the  massacre  in  cold  blood  of  the 
Platseans,  of  four  thousand  Athenians  in  the  Helles- 
pont,* the  reduction  of  innumerable  cities  to  servitude : 
by  the  Athenians,  the  extermination  of  the  people  of 
Melos,^  the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  Mitylenians,  the 
cruelties  at  Skione,  jEgina,  and  Cythera  ;^  but  beyond 
these,  and  beyond  all,  the  fearful  excesses  of  civil 
strife  at  Miletos  where  the  common  people  called 
Gergithes  having  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  nobles 
and  defeated  them  in  battle,  took  their  children  and 
cast  them  into  the  cattle  stalls  where  they  were  crush- 
ed and  trampled  to  death  by  the  infuriated  oxen  ;  but 
the  nobles  renewing  the  contest  and  obtaining  ulti- 
mately the  victory,  seized  upon  their  enemies, — men^ 
women,  children,  and  covered  them  with  pitch,  to 
which  setting  fire  they  burnt  them  alive.® 

From  these  glimpses  of  guilt  and  suffering,  we  may 
learn  to  what  extremes  the  Greek  was  sometimes  hur- 
ried by  passion  and  the  thirst  of  power.  But  propen- 
sities so  wolfish  were  not  predominant  in  his  nature.' 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  70.  sqq.  «  Thucyd.  v.  126;  iii.  50. 

'  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  vi.  7.  Cf.         f  Thucyd.  v.  32  ;  iv.  57. 

Eurip.  Andr.  445.  seq.  «  Heracl.  Pont.  ap.  Athen.  xii. 

'  Thucyd.  v.  83.  26. 

*  Thucyd.  iL  67.  '  Cf.  Wink.  Hist,  de  TArt,  i. 

'  Pausan.  ix.  32.  9.  320.     Thiersch,  Etat.  Act.  de  la 
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On  the  contrary,  in  private  life,  even  the  Spartans  and 
the  Dorians  generally  put  off  their  cruel  and  severe 
habits,  and  relaxed  on  all  proper  occasions  into  joviality 
and  mirth.      In  their  social  intercourse,  in  fact,  few  na^ 
tions  have   been   more  cheerful  or  addicted  to  jokes 
and   pleasantry   thaa   the  Greeks,  and  above  all  the 
Athenians,  whose  hours  of  leisure  were  one  continued 
round  of  gossip,  sport,  and  laughter.'     Never  in  any 
city  v^ere  news-mongers,  or  even  news-forgers,  so  nu- 
merous.    In  the  mouth  of  young  and  old  no  question 
was  so  freqnent  as,  **  What  is  the  news  ^^     These  were 
the  sounds  that  circulated  from  rank  to  rank  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  before  the  orators  began  their 
harangues,  that  were  banded  to  and  fro  in  the  Agora, 
that  filled  by  their  incessant  repetition  the  shops  of 
barbers  and  perfiimers.^     Akin  to  this  itching  ear  was 
the  passion  for  show  and  magnificence,  every  man, 
from  highest  to   lowest,  affecting  as  far  as  possible 
spacious  dwellings,  superb  furniture  and  costly  appa- 
rel.   Even  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  the  heroes  of  Ma- 
rathon, were  petiU-maitres  at  their  toilette,  and  went 
forth  to  the  field  in  purple  cloaks,  their  hair  curled, 
adorned  with  golden  ornaments,  and  perfumed  with 
essences*     The   study  of  philosophy   itself  failed   in 
mc^  cases  to  subdue  this  ostentatious  spirit.     Plato 
loved  rich  carpets  and  splendid  raiment.     Even  Aris- 
totle was  an  exquisite,  and  .£schines  an  acknowledged 
coxcomb. 

From   several   of  these   weaknesses    the   Spartans 


Grdee,  i.  p.  290.  sqq;  and  for 
their  disinterestedness,  Pashley, 
Tray,  in  Crete,  L  221. 

^  Load  lauj^ter  was  neverthe- 
less considered  vulgar  among  the 
GreAB. — Plat.  Repub.  t.  yi.  112. 
TheAtbeaiBJOB  were  addicted  to 
the  language   of   shrugging  and 
nodding^  ic.  r.  A.     To   nod  up- 

vol"  I' 


tors  of  Athois,  who  governed  the 
people,  passed  sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  day  seeing  mounte- 
banks or  jugglers,  or  talking  with 
those  who  had  travelled  as  fiur  as 
the  Phasis  or  Borysthenes;  and 
that  they  never  read  anything  save 
the  Supper  of  Philoxenos  and  that 
not  all. — Athen.  i.  10.  It  was  in 
the  opinion  of  these  persons  per- 
haps, that  <*  a  great  book  was  a 
great  evil." — Id.  iii.  1. 
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were  free.  They  cared  little  for  news,  still  less  for 
dress,  and  less  still  for  cleanliness ;  so  that  their  beau- 
tiful long  hair  and  waving  beards  swarmed  with  those 
autochthonal  beasts,  for  the  expulsion  of  which  there 
was  no  law  in  Sparta.  Though  neither  a  knowing  nor 
cleanly  race,  however,  their  wit  was  bright  and  pierc- 
ing. No  people  uttered  pithier  or  finer  sayings,  and 
their  taste  both  in  music  and  poetry  was  cultivated 
and  refined.  Probably,  therefore,  the  dining  halls 
and  gymnasia  and  public  walks  of  Sparta  were  en- 
livened by  as  much  mirth  as  those  of  any  other  Gre- 
cian city,  where  usually  cheerfulness  was  so  prevalent, 
that  "  to  be  as  merry  as  a  Greek,"  has  become  a  pro- 
verb in  all  countries. 

On  the  third  period  of  the  Greek  character  it  is 
unnecessary  to  spea^k  at  any  length.  Most  of  their 
good  qualities  having  departed  with  their  freedom 
they  degenerated  into  a  dissembling,  hypocritical,  favm- 
ing  and  double-dealing  race,  with  little  or  no  respect 
for  truth,  without  patriotism,  and  without  genuine  va- 
lour. The  literature,  painting,  and  sculpture,  to  which 
in  their  period  of  degradation  they  gave  birth,  bore 
evident  marks  of  their  degeneracy,  and  tended  by  the 
corruption  they  diffused  to  avenge  them  on  their  con- 
querors the  Romans ;  whose  minds  and  morals  they 
vitiated,  and  whose  career  of  freedom  and  glory  they 
cut  short.  Through  their  vices,  however,  the  feme  of 
their  more  noble  and  virtuous  ancestors  has  greatly 
suffered,  for  the  Romans  contemplating  the  Greeks 
they  saw  before  them,  and  implanting  their  opinion 
throughout  the  whole  civilised  world,  their  false  and 
unjust  views  have  been  bequeathed  to  posterity ;  for 
it  is  still  in  a  great  measure  through  the  Romans  that 
people  study  the  Greeks. 
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To   render    still    clearer   the  point  we   have  been 
inagting  on  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  may  be  useful 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  geography  of  the  couu« 
try,   and    enter    somewhat  more  at  length   into    its 
peculiar  configuration  and  productions.^     Considered 
as  a  whole,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  aspect 
of  Greece  consists  in  the  great  variety  of  forms  which 
its  sorfooe  assames  in  the  territories  of  the  numerous 
little  states    into   which   the  country  was  anciently 
^Tided.       Of  these  no  two    resemble    each   other, 
whether  in  physical  structure,  etimate  or  productions ; 
so  that  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  the  atmosphere 
of  Greece  is  mild,'  but  not  in  every  part,  for  within 
its  narrow  boundaries  are  found  nearly  all  grades  of 
temperature.     The  inhabitants  of  Elis  and  the  valley 
of  tiie  Eurotas  are  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Egypt,  while  the  settlers  about 
Oljmpos,  Pindos  and  Dodona,  with  the  rough  goat- 
h^ds  of  Pamassos,  Doris  and  the  Arcadian  moun- 
tains  experience   the   rigours   of  an  almost  Scandi- 
navian  vrinter.      In   this   extraordinary   coimtry   the 


1  C£  HOTmum,  PoL  Ant.  §  6. 
MiiD.  Dor.  iL  425. 

^  Yano  gare  tlie  preference  to 
tbe  sofl  and  elimate   of   lUdy, 
where  eyeiything  good  was  pro- 
duced in  p^^etion.     He  thou^t 
so  haaiey  to  he  comfwured  with 
tile  Osn^oaiiian^  no  wheat  with 
the  Apulian,   no    rye   with  the 
FalemiBB,  no  oil  with  the  Vena- 


fran.  The  whole  country  was  so 
thickly  planted  with  trees  that  it 
seemed  to  be  an  orchard.  Not 
even  Phry^a  itself  abounded  more 
in  vineyards;  nor  was  Argos  so 
fertile  as  parts  of  Italy,  though  it 
was  said  to  produce  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pipes  the  juger.  De  Re 
Rustiea,  L  2.  p.  46.  b. 

E   2 
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palm  tree  and  the  myrtle  flourish  within  sight  of 
the  pine,  the  larch,  and  the  silver  fir  of  the  north. 
In  several  of  the  islands  and  on  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent certain  tropical  birds,  as  the  peacock  and  the 
golden  pheasant,  have  long  been  naturalised,  while 
in  other  districts  snipes  and  woodcocks^  appear  early ; 
storms  of  sleet  and  hail  are  frequent,  and  the  summits 
of  mountains  are  capped  with  eternal  snow.*  A  no  very 
elevated  range  of  hills  separates  the  marsh  miasmata 
and  wit- withering  fogs  of  Boeotia,^  the  home  of  glut- 
tony and  stupidity,  from  the  bland  transparent  cheer- 
ful atmosphere  and  sweet  wholesome  soil  of  Attica, 
where,  as  a  dwelling-place  for  man,  earth  has  reached 
her  highest  culminating  point  of  excellence,  and 
where,  accordingly,  her  noblest  fruits,  wisdom  and 
beauty,  have  ripened  most  kindly. 

To  proceed,  however,  with  an  outline  of  the  country: 
along  the  shores,  more  especially  towards  the  west, 
rugged  cliffs  of  great  elevation  impend  over  the  deep, 
and  in  stormy  weather  present  an  appearance  highly 
desolate  and  forbidding.  But  descending  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  doubling  Cape  Crio,  the  south  westernmost 
promontory  of  Crete,  the  approach  towards  the  tropics 
is  felt  both  in  the  air  and  in  the  landscape.  The 
nights  are  beyond  description  lovely,  the  stars  ap- 
pear with  increased  size  and  brilliancy,*  and  morning 
spreads  over  both  land  and  wave  a  beauty  but  faintly 


i  '^  Woodcocks  and  snipes^  I  am 
informed,  yisited  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Attica  during  the  winter 
in  considerable  quantities.  I  heard 
the  curlew  and  the  red  shank  cry 
along  the  marsh  to  the  right  of 
the  Piraeus."  Sibth.  in  Walp. 
Menu  i.  76. 

*  Cramer,  Desc.  of  Greece^  i.^  8. 

*  Botkn-la  5c.  Find.  Olymp.  vi. 
151.  Cram.  ii.  200. — Thick  and 
foggy  atmosphere.  Hipp,  de  Aer. 
§  55,  Plat.  De  Legg.  v.  t.  vii.  p. 
410.  seq.  —  Cicero  obeeryes: — 


'^  Etenim  licet  videre  acutiora 
ingenia  et  ad  intelligendum  acu- 
tiora eorum^  qui  terras  incolant 
eas^  in  quibus  aer  sit  purus  ac 
tenuis,  quam  illorum,  qui  utantur 
crasso  ccbIo  atque  concreto."  De 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  16.  "  The  purple 
and  the  grey  heron  frequent  the 
marshes  of  BoBOtia."  Sibth.  in 
Walp.  Mem.  i.  76. 

*  I  never  saw  the  Pleiades  ap- 
pear SO  large  as  on  the  coast  g£ 
Messenia.  See  Coray,  Disc  Pred. 
ad  Hipp,  de  Aer.  et  Loc.  §  115. 
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reflected  even  in  poetry.     Everj  rock  and  headland, 
clothed  with  the  double  light  of  mythology  and  the 
sun,  emerges  from  the  obecurities  of  the  dawn  glitter- 
ing with  dew  and  fresh  as  at  the  creation.    The  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  feathered  with  hanging  woods,  lead 
the  eye  upwards  to  those  aspiring  peaks,  the  cradle  of 
many  a  Hellenic  legend,  where  snows  pale  and  shining 
as  those  of  Mont  Blanc,^  descending  on  all  sides  in 
wavy  gradations  to  meet  the  forests,  rest  for  ever,  and 
at  the  opening  and  the  close  of  day  exhibit  that  crim- 
son blush  which  we  observe  among  the  higher  Alps. 
All  the  lowlands  at  their  base  are  meantime  covered, 
perhaps,  with  heavy  mists,  while   lighter  and  more 
fleecy  vapours  hang  here  and  there  upon  the  moun- 
tain tops,  augmenting  their  grandeur  by  allowing  the 
imagination  like  a  Titan  to  pile  them  up  as  high  as 
it  pleases   towards  heaven.     The   coasts  of  eastern 
Hellas,  including  those  of  Euboea,  along  the  whole 
line  of  Thessaly  to  the  confines   of  Macedonia,  are 
bold  and  rocky,  frowning  like  the  ramparts  of  freedom 
upon  the  slaves  of  the  Asiatic  plains. 

Traversed  in  almost  every  direction  by  mountain 
chains  infinitely  ramified  and  towering  in  many 
places  to  a  vast  height,  Greece  has,  likewise,  its 
elevated  table-lands,  lakes,  bogs,  morasses,  with  ex- 
tensive open  downs  and  heaths.  Lying  between  the 
thirty-sixth  and  forty-first  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  excepting  on  the  Ill3rrian  and  Macedonian  fron- 
tier everywhere  surrounded  by  the  sea,  it  may  in, 
many  respects  be  said  to  enjoy  the  most  advantageous 
position  on  the  globe.  From  the  barbarian  countries 
of  Macedonia  and  Illyria  it  is  divided  by  a  series 
of  contiguous  mountain  ridges,  which  commencing 
with  Olympos,  (covered  all  the  year  round  with 
snow,  amid  which  the  poet  Orpheus*  was  interred,) 

>  Even  the  Cheyiot   hills  are  sanU  are  said  to  pay  no  rent, 

wmetimee  (as  in  1 838)   covered  Tyne  Mercury,  July  1,  1838. 

all  the  simuner  with  patches  of  <  Paus.  ix.  80. 9.  Anthol.  Orsc 

snow,  OD  which  occasions  the  pea-  viL  9.      Menag.  ad  Diog.  LaerU 
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and  including  the  Cambunian  range,  with  the  lofty 
peak  of  Lacmos,  stretches  westward  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  terminates  in  the  stormy  Acrooeraunian 
promontory.  The  most  northern  provinces  of  Hellas, 
immediately  within  this  boundary  and  west  of  the 
Pindos  range,  were  Chaonia  and  Molossia,  and  towards 
the  east  Thessaly — a  circular  valley  of  exceeding  fer- 
tility, encompassed  by  chains  of  lofty  mountains.  This 
province  contains  the  largest  and  richest  plains  in 
Greece ;  wid  many  of  the  names  most  hallowed  by 
its  religious  traditions  and  most'  renowned  in  poetry, 
belong  to  Thessaly.  Here;,  in  hcty  was  the  supposed 
cradle  of  the  Hellenes.  From  hence  sailed  the  Argo 
and  incomparably  the  greatest  of  all  the  heroes  who 
fought  at  Troy 

« mixed  with  auxiliar  gods." 

The  geography  of  Thessaly  is  remarkable.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  already  mentioned  it  was  once  a 
mountain-girt  lake,  the  waters  of  which  augmented 
by  unusual  rains  burst  their  stupendous  barriers  and 
tore  themselves  a  way  through  opposing  rocks  to  the 
sea.  Among  the  tribes  of  northern  Hindustan  a 
similar  tradition  prevails  respecting  the  formation 
of  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  ;  and  whether  in  these 
cases  the  voice  of  fame  has  preserved  or  not  an 
historical  truth,  such  events  may  be  regarded  as  not 
improbable  in  countries  abounding  with  mountain 
iakes  whose  beds  lie  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  lofty  ridge  which  skirts  the  shores 
of  the  jEggean,  and  is  said  to  have  been  rent  in  remote 
antiquity  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  presents  a  highly 
varied  aspect  to  the  approaching  mariner.  First  on 
sailing  northward  Pelion  comes  in  sight:  a  broad 
ridge  rising  from  the  waves  like  a  huge  uncrenalated 

Procem.  §  5.  Here,  too,  one  of  grave.  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  c 
the  three  Corybantes,  when  he  had  xi.  t.  i.  p.  1 6.  From  the  blood  of 
been  slain  by  his  brethren,  fomid  a     this  man  sprang  the  herb  parsley. 
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wall,    and    covered   in  Homeric  times  with  6ercelj 
waring    i^oods.       To    this    succeeds   Ossa,   with    its 
steep   conical  peak,  clothed  with   durable  snows  and 
divided  by  a  narrow  dusky  gap  from  Olympos.     This 
gap    is   Tempe,^    whose  savage    beauties   poets    and 
sophists    have    vied   with   each   other  in   describing, 
thou^  the   reality  is  still  finer  than  their  pictures. 
On  entering  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  a  narrow 
g\en  hemmed  m  by  precipitous  rocks,  bare  in  some 
places,  in  others  verdiant  with  hanging  oaks,  receives 
the  waters    of  the  Peneios,  which,  like  the   Rhone 
at  St.   Maurice   and  the   Nile  at   Silsilis,   in   some 
places  fill  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pass,  leaving 
scarcely  room  for  a  straitened  road  carri^  over  rocky 
ledges.     Farther  on  they  difiuse  themselves  over  a 
broad  pebbly  bed,  and  narrow  prospects  are  opened 
up  through  woody  vistas  into  soft  pastural  recesses, 
carpeted    with    emerald    turf,    and    perfumed    with 
flowers  and  shrubs  of  the  richest  fragrance.     Anon 
the  vale  contracts  again,  gloomy  cli£&  frown  over  the 
stream   and  sadden   its  surface  with   their  shadows, 
until  at  length  the  whole  chain  is  traversed  and  the 
Peneios    precipitates    its  laughing   waters   into    the 
jEgaean.^     Crossing  the  great  range  of  Pindos  we  en- 
ter Epeiros,^  a  country  anciently  divided  into  many  pro- 


1  JEl.  Var.  Hint.  iii.  1.  Hol- 
land 291—95.  Clarke  iv.  290 
— 97.  DodweU,  109.  sqq.  Gell. 
Itiner.  of  Greece,  280. 

<  Aristotle  accounts  for  what 
eveiy  traveller  will  have  remark- 
ed, the  extreme  blueness  of  this 
sea,  which  he  contrasts  with  the 
whitish  waves  of  the  Pontos  Eux- 
cwos.     In  the  latter  case,  he  ob- 
serres,  the  air,  thick  and  whiUsh, 
18  reBected  from   the   surfiwe  of 
the  turbid  waters  ;  while,  m  the 
MgaBOD,  the  ses,  transparent  to  a 
peat  depth,  reflects  the  bright  rich 
Iaout  of  the  sky.— Prob.  «ul  6. 
He  sddB    that    the    sea  is  moi^ 


transparent  during  the  preyalence 
of  the  north  wind. 

'  Though  this  country  be  not 
gena^ly  mchided  by  geographers 
within  the  limits  of  Hellas^  I 
have  considefed  it  as  a  part  of 
Greece^  because  Homer  evidently 
so  thought  it.  He  reckons  the 
Perrheebi  and  iSnianes^  and  the 
dwellers  about  the  cold  Dodona, 
among  the  followers  of  Agamem- 
non^ that  is  classes  them  among 
the  Greeks.— n.  /3.  749—755. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  country 
is  said  to  have  been  JEbsl. — Etym. 
Mag.  39.  19.  Of.  Steph.  Byzant. 
17.  A«#2mv.  p.  319.  d.  sqq. 
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yinces,  and  partly  inhabited  bj  semi-barbarous  tribes, 
where  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  singularly  beautiful 
and  picturesque  stood  the  fane  and  oracle  of  Dodo- 
nsean  Zeus.  Homer,  accustomed  to  the  mild  skies  of 
Ionia,  speaks  of  its  climate  as  rude  and  severe.  But 
B3rron,  born  among  the  hungry  rocks  of  Caledonia, 
and  habituated  to  the  savage  features  of  the  north, 
was  smitten  with  its  wild  charms,  and  thus  describes 
one  of  the  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood  near  the 
sources  of  the  Acheron. 

Monastic  Zitza,  from  thy  shady  brow^ 
Thou  small  but  favoured  spot  of  holy  ground. 
Where'er  we  gaze, — around,  above,  bdow. 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found  f 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain, — ^all  abound ; 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole. 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks  which  shock  yet  please  the  soul. 

Clusters  of  islands  clothed  with  poetical  verdure 
stretch  along  the  coast  thickly  indented  by  diminutive 
bays  and  embouchures  of  rivers.  On  a  point  of  the 
Acamanian  shore  ^  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf,  the  Commonwealth  of  Rome  which  had  founder- 
ed 80  many  rival  states  suffered  final  shipwreck,  and 
the  shores  of  avenged  Hellas  were  strewed  with  the 
wrecks  of  Roman  freedom.  -Stolia,  Doris,  Locris, 
Phocis,  in  which  was  the  mystic  navel  of  Gaia,* 
and  the  deep  valley  of  Boeotia,  divided  from  each 
other  by  mountains  or  by  considerable  rivers,  minutely 
intersected  by  streams,  and  broken  up  into  a  perpe- 
tual succession  of  hill  and  dale,  conduct  us  southward 
to  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  borders  of  Attica. 

Reserving  this  illustrious  division  of  Hellas,  and 
Megaris  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  it,  for  the 
close  of  our  rapid  outline,  we  enter  the  Peloponnesos, 
country  remarkable  both  for  its  physical  configu- 


1  Where    stood    a    celebrated         «  The  '^  rocky  Pytho  "  after- 
Temple  of  Apollo. — Thucyd.  L  29.     wards  Delphi.     Iliad,  /3.  519. 
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ration,  and  for  •  tJie  raoee  iidiich  anciently  inhabited 
it«      Connected   with   the  continent   bj   the  narrow 
istbmns  of  Corinth  it  immediately  expands  westward 
and  southward  into  a  peninsula  of  large  dimensions, 
in  form   Trembling  a  ragged   plantain   leaf  or  out- 
stretched pabn.^     Lake  the  northern  division  of  Hellas 
the  Peloponnesos  is  rough  with  mountain  chains,  and 
belted  round  with  clifis.     Towards  the  centre  it  swells 
into  a  lofty  plateau,  known  to  antiquity  under  the 
name  of  ArciEulia.      Foreign  poets,  misapprehending 
the  nature  of  the  country,  have  described  this  province 
as  a  succession  of  soft  pastoral  scenes.*     But  its  real 
character  is  very  different,  consisting  chiefly  of  an 
extensive    table-land,  supported    by   vast    mountain 
buttresses,  which  in  some  places  tower  into  peaks 
of  extraordinary   elevation.      It  is  broken   up   into 
innumerable  valleys  and  deep  glens,   overhung  with 
wild  precipitous  rocks,  clothed  with  gloomy  forests, 
and  buried  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  clouds 
and  snow.     The  inhabitants  were  rough   and  unpro- 
mising as  the   soil,   distinguished   like   the    modem 
Swiss  for  no  quality  but  bravery,  which,  like  them 
too,  they  sold  with  a  mercenary  recklessness  to  the 
best  bidder.^     Achaia  is  a  slip  of  sea- coast  sloping 
towards  the  north.      Elis,  a  succession  of  beautiful 
plains  with  few  eminences  intervening,  well  watered 
and  renowned  for  their  fine  breed  of  mares.     This,  the 
Holy  land   of  the   Hellenes,   sacred   every   rood   to 
Zeus,  was  to  the  Greeks  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  as 
Mecca  to  the  Arabs  and  Palestine  to  the  Christians 
of  the  West.     In  the  Homeric  age  it  was  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  its  sea-coast  only  extending  from 
Buprasion   to  the   promontory  of  Hyrmin^,  scarcely 

1  Stiab.   viiL  2.  140.      Dion,  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece; 

Peneg.  ap.  Palm.  Gr.  Ant.  16.  but  that  during  calms  the  exha- 

^C£  Palm.  Or.  Ant.  61.    On  lations  from  the  stagnant  waters 

the  climate  of  Arcadia  see  Aristot.  were  particularly  chul.     See  also 

Frohleau  xxvii.  60.      He  obsenres  Hippoc  de  Aer.  et  Loc  §  120. 

that  the  winds,  blowing  in  from         »  Cf.  Steph.  Byzant.  v.  *AfHcaf. 

the  sea    were    not    colder  there  p.  166.  b.  seq. 
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indeed,  so  far,  as  Mjrsinos  is  said  to  be  its  last  city 
towards  the  north,  and  Buprasion  is  mentioned  rather 
as  a  separate  state.  It  was  divided  from  Achaia  by 
Mount  ScoUis,  which  Homer  calls  "  the  rock  Olenia," 
and  Aleision  is  the  boundary  to  the  sonth;  conse- 
quently, neither  Mount  Pholoe  nor  Olympia,  nor  the 
Alpheios  was  then  included  in  Elis,  still  less  Tri- 
phylia. 

Argolis,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  is 
traversed  by  a  broad  ridge  of  hills,  which,  branching 
off  from  Mount  Cyllene  and  Parthenion  in  Arca- 
dia, abounds  in  deep  ravines  and  spacious  natural  ca- 
verns. It  contains,  however,  several  plains  of  much 
fertility ;  but,  though  marshy  and  subject  to  malaria, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  is  deficient  in  good 
water.  The  fame  of  Argos*  rests  almost  wholly  on 
a  fabulous  basis :  it  was  great  in  the  infency  of 
Greece ;  it  took  the  lead  in  the  Trojan  war ;  but, 
with  the  irruption  of  the  half-barbarous  Dorians  into 
the  Peloponnesos,  the  glory  of  the  old  heroic  race 


(€ 


that  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilion>" 


waned  visibly,  and  Argos  and  its  twin  city,  Mycenae, 
sank  into  comparative  insignificance. 

Laconia  consists  of  a  hollow  valley,  enclosed  be- 
tween two  mountain  chains,  proceeding  from  the 
great  Arcadian  barrier,  Parnon  and  Kronios,  and 
stretching  southward  to  the  sea.  Down  the  centre 
of  this  vale  flows  the  Eurotas,  whose  sources  lie 
above  Belemina,  among  the  steep  recesses  of  Taygetos.* 


*  II.  /3. 559.  Mases,  an  Argive 
city,  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
conjunction  with  JEgina,  which 
island  jdso  belonged  at  that  time 
to  Argos.  This  place,  in  later 
ages,  was  the  harbour  of  the 
Hermioneans.  —  Pausan.  ii.  36, 
83.  Cf.  MuU.  ^ginet.  p.  85. 

2  This  mountain  (which  in  one 
place  Vibius  Sequester   converts 


into  a  river,  p.  19,  C£Virg.  Qeorg. 
ii.  487,)  was  sacred  to  Bacchos. 
Serv.  ad.  Viig.  ut  sup.  —  Strabo 
describes  it  at  length,  and  Pau- 
sanias  observes  that  it  was  adap- 
ted to  the  chase.  On  its  summit 
horses  were  sacrificed  to  the  sun. 
— Paus  iii.  20.  ^.  Cf.  Oberlin,  ad 
Vib.  Sequest.  p.  375. 
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Tliougfa  enlarged  by  several  tributary  brooks,  it  pre- 
serves, until    some  way  below  Sparta,  the   character 
of  a  mountain  torrent ;  but  after  precipitating  itself  in 
a  romantic  sparkling  cascade,  appears  for  some  time 
to  be  lost  in  a  morass.     Escaping,  however,  from  the 
swamp,  it  flow^s   during  the  remainder  of  its  course 
over  a  firm  gravelly  bed  to  the  Laconian  gulf.      Im- 
mediately above    Sparta  the  valley  narrows  exceed- 
ingly ;  but,  at  this  point,  the  hills  receding  suddenly 
on    both    sides,   sweep   round  a  small   circular  .plain, 
and,  a  short  distance  below  the  city,  again  approach, 
and  press  upon  the  bed  of  the  Eurotas.^     The  site 
of  Sparta,  therefore,  resembles  cm  a  small  scale  that 
of  the   Egyptian   Thebes,  which  is  similarly  hemmed 
ronnd    by   the    Arabian   and   Liibyan  mountains.     It 
follows,   too,    that  the  condition  of  the   atmosphere 
mast  to  a  certain  extent  be  alike  in  both  places ;  for 
the  ridges  of  Taygetos  and  Thomax  rising  to  a  great 
height,  not  only  intercept  the  cooler  breezes  from  the 
west  and  north,  but,  bending  amphitheatrically  round 
the  plain,  concentrate  the  sun's  rays,  which,  being  bare 
and  rocky,  they  reflect  with  great  force.      In  summer, 
therefore,  the  heat  is  intense :  in  winter,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  great  elevation  suffices  morning  and  even- 
ing to  exclude    the  slanting  beams,  thus  causing  a 


1  CoroneUi,  M6m.  Hist-etG^og. 

du  Roy.  de  la  Moree,  &c.  p.  90. 

sqq.    Poucqueville,  Travels  in  the 

Morea,   p.   87.       Chateaubriand, 

Itineraiie,  t.  L  pp*  102— 1 18.  C£ 

ThiOTch,  Etat  Actuel  de  la  Grtce, 

L  2S7,  who  gives  the   following 

romantic  glimpse  of  the  Laconian 

valley ;  —  "  Oh  !     que    ce    pays 

etait    bean,   lorBqu'au    mois    de 

Ifai  1832,  nous  traveTsAmes  ses 

ravissantes  vallees  au  milieu  des 

WODtagnes  de  la   L»aconie,  et  ses 

n7W  situ^  au    bord  de  ni,s- 

^^limpides  et  entoures  d  arbres 


fruitiers  tout  en  fleunJ  Quelle 
^tait  belle  cette  terre,  lorsque,  le 
soir,  revenant  des  mines  de  Sparte 
^  Mistra,  nous  ^tions  comme 
baign^s  de  ces  parfums  qu'ex- 
halent  les  orangers  qui  remplis- 
sent  la  plaine,  et  rainuchis  par 
la  brise  d^licieuse  descendue  des 
montagnes  majestueuses  du  Tay- 
g^,  dont  les  cimes,  encore  cou- 
vertes  de  ndge,  semblaient  tou- 
cher le  ciel  parsem^  d'^iles  I 
Ndtre  sommeil  fut  interrompu  la 
nuit  par  le  chant  melodieux  d'une 
troupe  de  rossignols." 
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degree   of  cold   little   inferior,  perhaps,   to   what   is 
felt  in  the  highlands  of  Arcadia. 

But  though  lofbj  and  bleak,  the  uplands  of  Laconia 
are  not  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  in  many  places 
were  anciently  covered  with  forests  of  plane  trees. 
Their  eastern  slopes  were  likewise  clothed  with 
vines,  irrigated,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Burgundy,  by 
small  rills,  conducted  through  artificial  channels  from 
springs  high  up  in  the  mountains.^  The  summits 
of  Taygetos  are  waste  and  wild ;  rent  and  shattered 
by  frequent  earthquakes,  lashed  by  rain-storms,  and 
here  and  there  bored  and  undermined  by  gnawing 
streams,  working  their  way  to  the  valley,  it  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  fragment  of  nature  in  its  decrepi- 
tude. South,  however,  of  Mount  Evoras  the  coun- 
try opens  into  a  plain  of  considerable  fertility,  ex- 
tending eastward  towards  Mount  Zarax  and  the  sea. 
On  the  Messenian  frontier,  also,  are  many  valleys 
highly  productive.  This  portion  of  Lacedsemon  ob- 
tained in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  name,  given 
perhaps  in  mockery,  of  the  land  of  the  Eleuthero 
Lacones,  or  "  Free  Laconians."^ 

Protected  on  the  land  side  by  mountains  difficult 
to  be  traversed,  and  presenting  towards  the  sea  an 
inhospitable  harbourless  coast,  Laconia  seems  marked 
out  by  nature  to  be  the  abode  of  an  unsocial  people. 
Like  that  of  many  Swiss  cantons,  its  climate  is  gene- 
rally harsh  and  rude,  vexed  by  cold  winds  alternating 
with  burning  heats,  and  appears  to  communicate 
analogous  qualities  to  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  have  been  in  all  ages  remarkable  for  valour 
untempered  by  humanity.  In  such  a  country  the 
nobler  arts  can  never  be  completely  naturalised.  The 
virus  imbibed  from  nature  will  find  its  way  into  the 
character,  and  defy  the  influence  of  culture  and  of 
government. 

Messenia  presents,  in  every  respect,  a  contrast  to 

>  Alcman^  ap.  Athen.  i.  57.  ^  Strab.  viii.  6.  p.  190.    Paus. 

ui.  21.  6. 
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Lacoma.    Along  tbe  sea-coast,  indeed,  particularly  from 
Pylos  to  Cape  Aeritas,  its  barrenness  is  complete ;  nei- 
ther -woods  nor  thickets,  nor  any  vestige  of  verdure 
being  visible  upon  tbe  red  cinder-like  precipices  beetling 
over  tbe  sea,  or  sloping  off  into  grey  mountains  above. 
But  having  passed  this  Alpine  barrier,  we  find  the 
land  sinking  down  into  rich  plains,  which  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  broad  Pamisos  were  anciently,  for  their  lux- 
uriant fertility,*  denominated  •*  the  Happy."     North, 
and  about  tbe  sources  of  the  Bal3rra,  the  Amphitos,  and 
the  Neda  the  scenery  grows  highly  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque, the  eye  commanding  from  almost  every  ele- 
vated point  innumerable  narrow  meandering  glens,  each 
with  its  bubbling  streamlet  circling  round  green  emi- 
nences, clothed  to  their  summits  with  hanging  woods. 
Messenia,  which,  as  soon  inhabited,  must  have  been 
wealthy,  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
poets  in  remote  antiquity.     Here  the  Thracian  Tha- 
myris,  in  a  contest,  as  was  fabled,  with  the  Muses, 
lost  his  sight,  together  with  the  gift  of  song ;  and  in  a 
small  rocky  island  on  its  coast,  —  the  haunt,  when  I 
saw  it,  of  sea-mews  and  cormorants, —  Sparta  received 
from  an  Athenian  general  of  mean  abilities  one  of  the 
most  galling  defeats  recorded  in  her  annals. 

Returning  out  of  the  Peloponnesos  by  way  of  the 
Isthmos,  and  quitting  at  the  Laconian  rocks  the  ter- 
ritories of  Corinth,  we  enter  the  Megaris,'  originally, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  a  part  of  the  Athenian  ter- 
ritories. Attica  is  a  triangular  promontory,  of  small 
extent,  projecting  into  the  Myrtoan  sea,  between  Ar- 
golis  and  Euboea.  A  mountain  chain,  of  no  great 
elevation,  forms,  under  several  names,  the  boundary 
between  this  country  and  Boeotia ;  and  Mount  Kerata, 
in  later  times,  divided  it  from  Megaris.  On  every 
other  side  Attica  is  washed  by  the  sea,  which,  together 
with  nearly  all  tbe  circumjacent  islands,  was,  in  anti- 
quity, regarded  as  a  part  of  its  empire.^    This  minute 

*  C£  Sibth.  in  Walp.  Mem.  i.  60.  *  Strab.  ix.  i.  p.  232. 

'  Strab.  ix.  1.    Philoch.  Siebel.  p*  28. 
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division  of  Greece,  fertile  in  nothing  but  great  men, 
is  seldom  viewed  with  any  eye  to  the  picturesque. 
Satisfied  that  Athens  stood  there,  we  commonly  ask 
no  more.  Genius  has  breathed  over  it  a  perfume 
sweeter  than  the  thjrme  of  its  own  hills,  —  haa  painted 
it  with  a  beauty  surpassing  that  of  earth,  —  rendered 
its  atmosphere  redolent  for  ever  of  human  greatness 
and  human  glory,  —  and  cast  so  dazzling  an  illusion 
over  its  very  dust  and  ruins,  that  they  appear  more 
beautiful  than  the  richest  scenes  and  most  perfect 
structures  of  oth^  lands. 

Independently,  however,  of  its  historical  importance, 
Attica  is  invested  with  numerous  charms.  Consisting 
of  an  endless  succession  of  hill  and  dale,*  with  many 
small  plains  interspersed ;  and  swelling  towards  its 
northern  frontier  into  considerable  mountains,  it  pre- 
sents a  miniature  of  the  whole  Hellenic  land.*  In 
antiquity  its  uplands  and  ravines  and  secluded  hol- 
lows were  clothed  with  wood,  —  oaks,  white  pop- 
lars, wild  olive-trees,  or  melancholy  pines.  The  arbu- 
tus^ the  agnus  castus,  wild  pear,  heath,  lentisk,  Kad 
other  flowering  shrubs  decked  its  hill-sides  and 
glens;  on  the  brow  of  every  eminence  wild  thyme, 
sweet  marjoram,  with  many  different  kinds  of  odo- 
riferous plants  exhaled  their  fragrance  beneath  the 
foot  f  while  rills  of  the  clearest  and  sweetest  water  in 
the  world,  leaped  down  the  rocks,  or  conducted  their 


*  MardoniuB,  in  fact,  found 
Attica  too  hilly  for  the  operations 
of  cavalry :  —  ovr€  iinraalfiif  ii 
Xwpfi  Ijy  ii  'Amicii. — Herod,  ix. 
IS. 

•  See,  in  Plato's  Critias,  t.  vii. 
p.  15$.  the  eulogium  of  its  beauty 
and  fertility.  At  present  ^  the 
plain  of  Attica,  if  we  except  the 
olive-tree,  is  extremely  destitute 
of  wood,  and  we  observed,  on  oiu" 
retiun,  the  peasants  driving  home 
their  asses  laden  with  Passerina 
hirsuta  for  fuel."  —  Sibthorp  in 


MitcheQ,  Kn^hts,  p.  155.  But 
the  description  by  no  means  i^ 
plies  to  the  whole  country.  At 
the  foot  of  Cithseron  there  are  still 
forests  four  hours  in  length. — 
Sibth.  in  Walp.  Mem.  i.  64. 

'  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
dryness  and  purity  of  the  atmo* 
sphere  ;  for,  as  Pliny  remarks, 
"  hortensiorum  odoratissima  quae 
sicca;  ut  ruta,  mentha,  apium, 
et  qu8B  in  siccis  nascantur."  — 
Hist.  Nat.  xxi.  IS.  p.  46. 
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sparkling    currents   through  its   romantic   and   rich  I  j 
cultivated  valleys.     Southward,  among  the  mountains 
of  scorise  of  the  mining  district,  springs  of  silver  ^  may 
be  said  to  have  usurped  the  place  of  fountains.     The 
face  of  the  country  is  nearly  everywhere  arid  and  bar- 
ren,—  the    plains   are  parched,— the  gullies   encum- 
bered  with   loose    shingle,  —  the  eminences  unpietu- 
resque    and    dreary;   yet   wherever   vegetation    take^ 
place,  the  virtue  of  the  Attic  soil  displays  itself  in  the 
production   of  fragrant  flowers,  whence  the  bee  ex- 
tracts the  most  delicious  honey  in  the  world,  superior 
in  quaUty  to  that  of  Hybla  or  Hymettos. 

Comparative  barrenness  may,  however,  upon  the 
whole,  he  considered  as  characteristic  of  Attica.  In- 
deed, Plato,*  in  a  very  curious  passage,  likens  to  a 
body  emaciated  by  rickness  the  hungry  district  round 
the  capital,  where  the  soil  has  collapsed  about  the  rocks. 
But  from  this  imnunerable  advantages  have  arisen. 
The  earth  being  light  and  porous  permits  whatever 
rain  fsdls  immediately  to  sink  and  disappear,  as  in  Pro- 
vence,^ which,  more  than  any  other  jmrt  of  Europe, 
resembles  Attica.  Hence,  except  in  some  few  incon- 
siderable spots,^  no  bogs,  no  marshes  exist  to  poison 
the  air  vnth  cold  effluvia :  a  ridge  of  mountains  protects 
it  against  the  northern  blasts :  mild  breezes  from  the 
ocean  prevail  in  almost  all  seasons :  snow  seldom  lies 
above  a  few  hours  on  the  ground.  The  atmosphere, 
accordingly,  kept  constantly  free  from  terrene  exbaU 
ationSy  is  buoyant  and  sparkling  as  on  the  Libyan 
desert,  wh^oi,  at  noon,  every  elevated  rock  appears  to 
be  encircled  by  a  luminous  Imlo.^     In  air  so  pure  the 


'  'Apyifpov  irtfyii  ri^  ahrdic 
iffrl,  Stftravp^  x^*'^c« — ^schyL 
Pen.  238.  In  all  cotmtries  the 
witen  of  mining  cantons  are 
bed.  —  Hippocr.  de  Aer.  et  Loc 
i  S5» 

'  CntioB,  t.  viL  p.  164.  Words. 
Athens  and  Attica,  62. 

'  Coray,  Notes  but  Hippoc.  De 
Aer.  et  Loc.  §  126.  t.  ii.  p.  403. 


♦  Vide  Sch^ristoph.Lys.!  032. 

*  Aristid.  i.  187.  Jebb.  Aris- 
tophanes appears  to  speak  of  the 
brilliance  of  its  atmosphere  in  the 
following  verse  (Ran.  1 55)  : 

^tt  Tt  ^c  KdWitnov,  Aairtp 
hBdh. 
though  Spanheim   supposes  him 
to  mean  the  light  of  the  world 
generally. — Not.  in  loc. 
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act  of  breathing  is  a  luxury  which  produces  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  on  the  countenance  ;  the  mind  per- 
forms its  operations  with  ease  and  rapidity ;  and  life, 
everywhere  sweet,  appears  to  have  a  finer  relish  than 
in  countries  exposed  to  watery  and  unwholesome  fogs. 
It  was  perfectly  philosophical,  therefore,  in  Plato,^  to 
regard  Attica  as  a  place  designed  by  nature  to  bring 
the  human  intellect  to  the  greatest  ripeness  and  per- 
fection, a  quality  extended  by  Aristotle  to  Greece  at 
large.  The  same  atmospheric  properties  were  favour- 
able  to  health  and  long  life,  warding  off  many  disor- 
ders common  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

A  learned  and  ingenious  but  fanciful  writer^  con- 
siders Peloponnesos  to  have  been  the  heart  of  Greece. 
Following  up  this  idea,  we  muat  unquestionably  pro- 
nounce Athens  to  have  been  the  head,  the  seat  of 
thought,  the  place  where  its  arts  and  its  wisdom 
ripened.  But  ere  we  touch  upon  the  capital,  which 
cannot  be  slided  over  with  a  cursory  remark,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  some  little  detail  respecting 
the  demi  or  country  towns  of  Attica,*  of  which  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  republic  there  existed  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Of  these 
small  municipal  communities,  of  which  too  little  is 
known,  several  were  places  of  considerable  import- 
ance, possessing  their  temples,  their  Agorse,  their 
theatres,  filled  with  walks  and  surrounded  by  impreg- 
nable fortifications.  The  Athenians  regarded  Athens, 
indeed,  as  the  Hebrews  did  Jerusalem,  in  the  light 
of  their  great  and  holy  city,  the  sanctuary  of  their 
religion  and  of  their  freedom.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  their  preferring  the  calm  simplicity  of  a 
country  life  to  the  noisier  pleasures  of  the  town. 
Many  distinguished  families,  accordingly,  had  houses 
in  these  demi,  or  villas  in  their  vicinity.     Here,  also, 

'  Plat. Tim. t.vii.  pp.  12, 15.Bqq.         «  Miill.  Dor.  i.  76. 
Bekk.AriBtot.Pol.yiL6.Cf.Coray,         ^  See  Col.  Leake,  Trans.  Koy. 

Disc.  Prelim,  ad  Hippoc.  De  Aer.  Soc  Lit.  i.  114—288. 
et  Loc  p.  cxxix.  sqq. 
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several  of  the  ^eatest  men  of  Athens  were  bom : 
Thucydides  was  a  native  of  Halimos/  Sophocles  of 
Colonos,  Epicurus  of  Grargettos,  Plato  of  iEgina,  Xen- 
ophon  of  Erchia,  Tyrtaeos,  Harmodios,  and  Aristo- 
geiton  of  Aphidnae,  Antiphon  of  Rhamnos,  and  JEa- 
cbylus  of  Eleusis. 

In  other  points  of  view,  also,  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Attica  possessed  great  interest.  They  long 
continued  to  be  the  seats  of  the  primitive  worship 
of  the  country,  where  the  tutelar  deities  of  particu- 
lar districts,  of  earth-bom  race,  were  adored  with 
that  affectionate  faith  and  that  fervency  of  devotion 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  small  religious  commu- 
nities. The  gods  they  worshipped  appeared  almost 
to  be  their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  exist  only  for  their 
protection.  In  fact,  they  were  the  patron  saints  of 
the  villstges.  Fabulous  legends  and  historical  tradi- 
tions combined  with  religion  to  shed  celebrity  over 
the  Attic  demi.  There  was  hardly  in  the  whole  land 
a  single  inhabited  spot  which  did  not  figure  in  their 
poetry  or  in  their  annals  as  the  scene  of  some  me- 
morable exploit.  Aphidnce*  was  renowned,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  place  whence  the  Dioscuri  bore  away 
their  sister  Helen,  after  her  rape  by  Theseus,  in 
revenge  for  which  the  youthful  heroes  devastated 
the  whole  district.  "  Grey  Marathon,"*  as  Byron 
aptly  terms  it,  was  embalmed  for  ever  in  Persian 
blood,  and  rendered  holy  by  the  vast  barrows  raised 
there  by  the  state  over  the  ashes  of  its  fallen 
warriors.  Rhamnos  on  the  Attic  Dardanelles  became 
famous  for  its  statue  of  Nemesis,  originally  of  Aphro- 
dite, the  work  of  Diodotos  or  Agoracritos  of  Pares, 
not  imworthy  to  be  compared  for  size  and  beauty 
with  the  productions  of  Pheidias.  The  irraption  of 
the  Peloponnesians  conferred  a  melancholy  celebrity 

*  Poppo,  Prolegg.  in  Thucyd.  i.  Dear  Marathon  ;  the  grey  plover 

22m  and  the  sand  plover  on  the  eastern 

«  PsLUS.  i.  17.  5.  coast  of  Attica."     Sibth.  Walp. 

*Paus.i»  S2.   3.   sqq.     "We  Mem  i,  76.     Chandler,  ii.  83, 
obeerred  the   long-legged  plover 
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on  Deceleia,*  and  Phylae  obtained  a  place  in  history 
as  the  stronghold  where  Thrasybulos  gathered  toge- 
ther the  small  but  gallant  band  which  avenged  the 
cause  of  freedom  upon  the  thirty.  Of  Eleuais,*  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  there  the  ceremonies  of  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  were  performed. 

The  capital  of  Megara,  like  Athens,  stood  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea ;  but  was  joined  by  long  walls 
to  its  harbour  Nisaea,  protected  from  the  weather 
by  the  Minoan  promontory.  In  sailing  thence  to 
the  Peirseeus  we  pass  several  islands,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  of  any  magnitude,  save  Salamis,  in 
remote  antiquity  a  separate  state  governed  by  its 
own  laws.  The  old  capital,  already  deserted  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  stood  on  the  southern  coast  over 
against  .^Igina ;  but  the  principal  town  of  later  times 
was  situated  on  a  bay  at  the  root  of  a  tongue  of  land 
projecting  toward  that  part  of  Attica'  where  Xerxes 
sat  to  behold  his  imperial  armada  annihilated  by  the 
republicans  of  Hellas.  Salamis  was  known  of  old 
under  various  names, — Skii-as,  Cychrcea  and  Pituoussa, 
from  the  Pitus,  or  pine  tree,  by  which  its  rocks  and 
glens  were  in  many  places  shaded.  Immediately 
before  the  engagement  in  which  his  navy  was  de- 
stroyed, the  Persian  monarch  sought  to  unite  Salamis 
to  the  continent  by  a  dam  two  stadia  in  length ;  his 
project,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  ruined  the  ferry- 
men of  Amphialfe,  a  class  of  individuals  whose  opera- 
tions Solon  judged  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
regulated  by  a  particular  article  in  his  code.  Of 
the  smaller  islets  that  form  the  outworks  of  the  Attic 


1  Where  Sophocles  and  his  an- 
cestors were  buried.  Chandl^^ 
iL95. 

2  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  §  2.  t.  i. 
p.  16.  seq.  where  he  relates  the 
story  of  Demeter  and  Baubo. 

3  On  one  of  the  projecting  roots 
of  Mount  iEgaleus,  whicn  an- 
ciently, according  to  Statius^  was 


well>wooded^  and  clothed  like 
Hymettos  with  thyme. — Theb» 
xiL  631,  Suid.  v,  "^dtraov. 
This  mountain  produced  likewise 
an  abundance  of  figs  (Theoc. 
Eidyll.  i.  147),  which  were  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Attica. — A  then, 
xiv.  66.  Meurs.  Rel.  Att.  c.  i. 
p.  4.  seq.    Cf.  Leake,  Topog.  71. 
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coast,  little  need  be  said,  since  they  were  nearly  all 
barren,  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  legendary  tradi* 
tions-  The  tomb  of  Circe  was  shown  on  the  larger 
of  the  Pharmacoussce ;  and  the  island  of  Helena,  east 
of  the  Samian  promontory  obtained  the  reputation 
of  having  been  the  spot  where  the  faithless  queen 
of  Menelans  consummated  her  guilt.^ 

jSlgina  belonged  to  Attica  only  by  conquest;  but 
as  when  subdued  its  subjection  was  complete  and  last- 
mg,  it  must  not  be  altogether  omitted  in  this  glance 
over  the  home  territories  of  the  Great  Demos.  Like 
Attica,  itself,  the  island  lying  in  the  Saronie  Gulf  is 
of  a  triangular  shape.  By  proximity  it  belongs  to  the 
Peloponnesos,  being  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  Metha* 
nsan  Chersonesos,  while  to  SaJamis  is  a  voyage  of 
ninety  stadia,  and  to  the  Peirseeus  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  But  the  sea  itself  having  been  considered  a 
part  of  Attica,  whose  flag,  like  that  of  England, 
streamed  for  ages  triumphantly  over  its  billows,  the 
islands  also  which  it  surrounded  fell  one  by  one  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  this  small  Doric  isle 
among  the  rest.  A  number  of  diminutive  islets,  or 
rather  rocks,  cluster  round  the  shores  of  .£gina,  some 
barren  and  treeless,  others  indued  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  fertility  and  verdant  with  pine  woods. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  iEgina  were  placed 
at  the  angles  of  the  island.  The  city  and  harbour 
towards  the  west,  on  the  east  looking  towards  Attica 
the  temple  of  Athena,  and,  near  its  southern  extre- 
mity, ^  a  magnificent  conical  mountain,  which  from 
its  grandeur,  its  form,  and  its  historical  recollections, 
is  the  most  remarkable  among  the  natural  features 
of  iEgina."^  An  eminence  so  lofty  and  in  shape  so 
beautifxil  would  naturally  be  an  object  of  much  fn- 

^  II.  y,  445.  where  we  find  iU     other  traditiott  repreflenting  Helen 
ancient    name     to     have    been      as  landing  here  on  her  return  from 
Kranae.— C£  Eurip-  Helen.  1672.      Troy.  —  Chandler,  ii.  7. 
Strab.  is.  1.    p-   ^45. — Pausa-         *  Wordgworth,  Athens  and  At- 
niaa  (L  35.  1)  has  preserred  an-     tica,  p.  262. 
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terest  in  so  small  an  island.  The  local  superstitions 
would  necessarily  cluster  round  it,  as  around  Ida  in 
Crete  and  Olympos  in  Thessaly.  Accordingly  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  the  fables  of  ^Egina  repre- 
sent King  -^acos  praying,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Hellenic  nation,  to  Zeus  for  rain,  as  the  prophet 
prayed  for  the  Israelites,  and  with  equal  success. 
Here,  therefore,  a  recent  traveller  has  with  great 
judgment  fixed  the  site  of  the  Panhellenion,  near 
the  spot  where  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  prophet 
Elias,  now  stands.  In  dimensions  iEgina,  according 
to  Scylax,  ranked  twelfth  among  the  isles  of  Hellas. 
Strabo  attributes  to  it  a  circumference  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  stadia ;  but  Sir  Willian  Gell,  in  his 
Argolis,^  considers  its  perimeter,  not  including  the 
fluctuations  of  the  bays  and  creeks,  to  be  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia,  and  its  square 
contents  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
stadia,  or  forty- one  square  miles.*  The  interior  is  rocky, 
rough,  and  perforated  with  caverns,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  fabulous  legends,  the  Myrmidons  resided,  and 
Chabrias  afterwards  lay  in  ambush  for  the  Spartan 
Gorgopos  and  his  iEginetan  allies.^  A  light  thin  soil 
nourishes  but  sparing  vegetation  on  the  mountains, 
but  several  of  the  small  valleys,  filled  with  earth 
crashed  down  by  rains  from  the  uplands,  are  rich  and 
fertile,  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  and  beautified 
with  gi-oves  of  imperishable  verdure.* 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  extent  and  popu- 
lation of  Attica,  respecting  which  most  of  the  philo- 
sopbers  of  the  last  generation  entertained  very  errone- 
ous  ideas.  An  examination  of  their  statements  might 
still,  perhaps,  be  interesting;  but  it  would  lead  me 
far  beside  the  scope  of  my  present  work,  and  occupy 
space  that  can  be  better  filled  up.  According  to  the 
most  careful  calculation  Attica  contained  seven  hun- 


1  lb.  28.   ap.   Miill.   iEginet.          »  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  I.  11. 

p.  8.  *  Chandler  (ii.  12)  speaks  of  the 

*  Cf.  Clint.    Fast.  Hellen.    ii.      whole  island  as  covered  with  trees. 
S35. 
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dred  and  twenty  square  miles,  or  taking  into  account 

the  island  of  Salamis  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

The  whole  of  this  extremely  limited  space  swarmed, 

howeirer,  with  population ;  for  even  so  late*  as  317 

B.  C.  after  all  the  calamities  which  the  republic  had 

undergone,   Attica  still   contained  five   hundred  and 

twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  persons, 

or  nearly    seven   hundred  and  seventy-three  to  the 

square  mile,  a  proportion  much  higher  than  is  found 

in  the  most  thickly  peopled  counties  of  England. 

This,  however,  taking  into  account  the  form  of 
government,  the  industrious  habits,  and  extreme  fru- 
gality of  the  people,  is  entirely  within  the  bounds 
of  probability.  But  in  what  is  related  of  the 
population  of  iSgina,  the  calculations  current  among 
learned  authors  are  so  extravagant  as  to  exceed  all 
belief.  Miiller  and  Boeckh,*  who  on  other  occasions, 
and  sometimes  very  unseasonably  affect  scepticism, 
unhesitatingly  admit  the  account  in  Athena^us,  which 
attributes  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  slaves 
to  the  JEiginetsns.^  To  these  the  former  adds  a 
free  population  of  forty  thousand,  making  the  whole 
amount  to  upwards  of  half  a  million,  or  twelve  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  to  the  square 
mile.  Mr.  Clinton,*  clearly  perceiving  the  absurdity 
of  this  calculation,  proposes  to  read  seventy  thousand, 
which  will  leave  a  population  in  the  proportion  of 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  to  the 
square  mile.  The  passage  in  Athenaeus  is  no  doubt, 
as  Bochart  suspects,^  corrupt,  and  this  being  the  case 
nothing  is  left  but  to  determine  from  analogy  the 
population  of  iEgina,  which,  supposing  it  equally 
dense  with  that  of  Attica  would  have  amounted  to 
something  more  than  thirty  thousand  souls. 

*  Clint.  Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  886.  «iEginet.  1 28.  Econ.  of  Athens, 

sqq.  Cf.    Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  i.  55,  seq, 
Athens,  L  44.  seq.    On  the  num-  s  Deipnosoph.  vi.    103.       Cf. 

ber  of  the  citizens  vtde  Philoch.  g^^^^jj  pj^^^  qj  ^jj.  30. 

Siebel,  p.   17.  28.   Schol.  Vesp.  .  _    ^  „  ,/    5    .., 

Aristoph.  709.      Strab.  ix.  i.  t.  iL  '  ^^^'  hellen.  u.  423. 

p.  234.  Hermann.  PoL  Ant.  §  18.         ^  Geog.  Sac.  Pars  Prior,  1.  iv. 

Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  i.  286.  c.  20,  p.  286. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAPITAL   CITIES  OF   GREECE. ^ATHENS. 

From  these  more  general  considerations,  into  which 
it  was  perhaps  necessary  to  enter,  let  us  now  pass  to 
the  picture  antiquity  has  left  us  of  the  principal  capi- 
tals, confining  ourselves  chiefly  to  Athens  and  Sparta, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  all 
the  rest.  The  physiognomy  of  these,  like  the  features 
of  an  individual,  may  in  some  respects  be  considered 
as  a  key  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants ;  a  re- 
mark which,  with  great  truth,  may  be  applied  to  all 
capitals. 

In  the  structure  of  the  one,  external  and  internal,* 
there  was  everywhere  visible  an  effort  to  embody  the 
principle  of  beauty,  improving  the  advantages  and 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  position.  In  the  other 
little  could  be  discovered  indicative  of  imaginative 
power,  of  the  thirst  to  create,  of  the  yearning  of  the 
mind  after  the  ideal,  of  the  desire  of  genius  to  breathe 
a  soul  into  stone,  to  live  and  obtain  a  perpetuity  of 
existence  in  the  works  of  its  own  hands,  to  gaze  on 
its  own  beauty  reflected  on  all  sides  from  its  own  crea- 
tions as  from  a  concave  mirror.  At  Athens  every- 
thing public,  everything  which  had  reference  to  the 
united  efforts  of  the  people  wore  an  air  of  grandeur. 
The  Acropolis  inhabited  only  by  the  gods  appeared 
worthy  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  immortal  beings : 
all  the  poetry  of  architecture  was  there  ;  it  seemed  to 
have  owed  its  birth  to  a  concentration  of  the  best  re- 
ligious spirit  of  the  ancient  world,  aiming  at  giving 

'  Dem.   Olynth.  iii.   9.     Palm.  Exercit.  in  Auct.  Greec.  p.  622. 
Zander^  De  Luxu  Athen.  c.  iii.  5,  §  6. 
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earth  a  resemblance  to  heaven;  at  peopling  it  with 
mute  deities,  speaking  only  through  their  beauty  and 
surrounding  these  representatives  of  the  invisible 
Olympos  with  everything  most  excellent,  most  valu- 
able, most  cherished  among  men.  At  Sparta  a  spirit 
of  calculating  economy  entered  into  the  very  worship 
of  the  gods.  They  seemed,  in  the  manner  they  lodged 
and  entertained  them,  to  have  always  had  an  eye  to 
their  conmion  tables  and  their  black  broth.  Between 
the  temples  of  Athens  and  Sparta  there  was,  in  fact, 
the  same  contrast  that  now  exists  between  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  and  a  Calvinistic  conventicle.  Accordingly, 
several  ancient  writers  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
heaping  encomiums  upon  Athens,  which  they  regarded 
as  at  once  the  most  glorious  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
cities.  Athenaeus  denominates  it  the  "Museum  of 
Greece;"  Pindar,  "the  stay  of  Greece;"  Thucy- 
dides,  in  his  epigram  upon  Euripides,  "the  Greece 
of  Greece ;"  and  the  Pythian  Apollo,  "  the  home 
and  plaoe  of  council  of  all  Greeks."^  By  others 
it  was  termed  "the  Opulent;"  though  the. principal 
part  of  its  riches  consisted  in  the  wise  and  great  men 
whom  it  produced,  and  whose  achievements  covered  it 
with  glory.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Arabs  call  Cairo 
the  "  Mother  of  cities ;"  and  all  nations  concentrate 
more  or  less  upon  their  capital,  their  affection  and 
their  pride. 

The  superior  magnificence  of  Athens  appears  from 
this ;  that  it  was  always  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks 
referred  when  desirous  of  magnifying  the  splendour  of 
their  ovm  country,  in  comparison  with  what  could  be 
found  elsewhere.  Thus  Dion  Chrysostom^  affirms  that 
Athens  and  Corinth  in  all  that  constitutes  real  gran- 
deur surpassed  the  famous  capitals  of  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Ecbatana,  and  Babylon,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Bactriana.  Nay,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer  the 
Kraneion  vi^ith  its  gymnasia,  fountains,  and  shady 
walks,  and  the  Acropolis  with  its  Propylaa,  antique 

»  Athen.  v.  1 2-  Soph.  CEdip.  Col.  1 07.  seq.         *  Orat.  yi.  t.  i.  p.  199. 
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altars,  temples,  and  population  of  gods,  exceeded  in 
magnificence  the  palaces  of  the  Great  King,  though 
there  was  something  exceedingly  striking  in  the  site 
and  structure  of  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
Acropolis  of  Ecbatana.^  The  city  itself  was  unwalled, 
but  the  citadel,  which  probably  rose  in  the  midst  of  it, 
occupied  the  slopes  of  a  conical  hill,  not  unlike  Mount 
Tabor,  and  was  girt  by  seven  walls  of  diflTerent  colours 
and  elevation,  rising  in  concentric  circles  above  each 
other  to  the  summit.  The  circumference  of  the 
lowest  is  said  to  have  equalled  that  of  Athens  in- 
cluding the  Peiraeeus.  The  colour  of  this  wall  was 
white ;  the  next  being  black  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
was  succeeded  by  one  of  light  purple,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  walls  of  sky  blue,  of  scarlet,  of  silver  and  of 
gold. 

In  mere  magnitude  the  great  capitals  of  the  East  far 
exceeded  Athens.  The  circuit,  for  example,  of  Baby- 
Ion,  is  said  to  have  been  at  least  four  hundred  stadia, 
while,  according  to  the  orator  Dion,  that  of  Athens 
was  in  round  numbers  two  hundred  stadia,  or  twenty- 
five  miles.  Aristeides  probably  adopted  the  same  cal- 
culation when  he  pronounced  it  to  be  a  day's  journey 
in  compass.  But  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  these 
accounts;  for,  according  to  Thucydides,  the  total  ex- 
tent of  the  walls  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  stadia.  The  area,  however,  of  the  city 
was  not  proportioned  to  the  vast  range  of  its  fortifica- 
tions, consisting  of  two  distinct  systems  of  buildings, 
the  Astu,  or  city  proper,  and  the  Peiraeeus  or  harbour, 
connected  together  by  three  walls  more  than  four 
miles  in  length.  There  were  other  capitals  in  the 
western  world  equal  in  dimensions,  as  Syracusae,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia  in  circumference,  and 
Rome,  which  in  the  time  of  Dionysios  of  Halicar- 
nassos  did  not  command  a  larger  circuit,  though  the 
space  included  within  the  walls  was  much  greater. 

^  Herod,  i.  98.    Bochart,  Geog.      2^^.     Aristot.  De  Mund.  ch.  6. 
Sac.  Pars   Prior^  1.  iii.  c.   14.  p.      Apuleius,  p.  19. 
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In  order,  however,  to  convey  a  more  complete  idea 
of  the  ancient  lioine  of  Democracy  and  the  Arts,  we 
most,  as  far   as   possible,  open   up   a   view   into   the 
interior  of  Athens,   which,  with  its   harbours,    docks, 
arsenals,    its    market-places,   bazars,  porticoes,  public 
fountains  and   gymnasia,  probably  formed  the  noblest 
spectacle  ever  presented  to  the  eye  by  a  cluster  of 
human    dwellings.     From  whatever  side  approached, 
whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  the  city  appeared  to  be  but 
one  vast  gronp  of  magnificence.     In  sailing  up  along 
the    shore    from    the    promontory   of    Suuium,    the 
polished   brazen   helmet  and    shield   of  the  colossal 
Athena,*  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  Acropolis,  were 
beheld  from  aftur  flashing  in  the  sun.      On  drawing 
nearer,  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylsea,  the  temple  of 
Elrecthens,  with  the   other  marble  edifices  crowning 
the  Cecropian  rock,   glittered   above   the    pinnacles 
of  the   lower  city,   and   the   deep   green   foliage   of 
the  encircling  plain   and   olive  groves.      Among  its 
principal  ornaments  in  the  later  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic was  a  remarkable  monument  in  the  road  to  Eleu- 
sis, —  the  tomb  of  the  hetaira  Pythionica,  who  dying 
while   her  beauty  still  bloomed   and   her  powers  of 
fascination   were   unimpaired,   the   love   she  had   in- 
spired survived  the  grave  and  manifested  itself  by 
rearing  a  costly  pile  of  marble  over  her  ashes.' 

Upon  sailing  into  the  Peiraeeus,'  where  generally  ships 
from  every  quarter  of  the  ancient  world  lay  at  anchor, 
the  stranger  was  immediately  struck  by  manifestations 
of  the  people^s  power  and  predilection  for  stateliness 
and  grandeur.  The  entrance  into  the  port,  barely 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  couple  of  galleys  abreast,  with 
their  oars  in  full  sweep,  lay  between  two  round  towers, 
in  which  terminated  on  either  hand  the  maritime  for- 
tifications of  the  city.  Across  the  mouth  vast  chains 
were  extended  in  time  of  war,  rendering  the  Peirseeus 
a  closed  port;*  arrived  within  which,  the  pleased  eye 

1  PauB.  i.  28.  2.  '  Cf.  Steph.  De  Urb.  v.  UnpaioQ. 

p  635.  G.  Bqq. 
'  Athen.  xiiL  6  7 .  *  Leake,  Top.  of  A th.  p.  3 1 1 .  sqq. 
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wandered  over  the  spacious  quays,  wharfs,  and  long 
ranges  of  warehouses  extending  round  the  harbour, 
with  tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  rising  here  and 
there  in  open  spaces  between.  Among  them  was  a 
cenotaph  in  the  form  of  an  altat,  raised  by  the  repen- 
tant people  in  memory  of  Themistocles,^  the  founder  of 
the  naval  power  of  Athens,  whose  bones  however  it 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  were  brought  thither 
from  Magnesia.  The  Peiraeeus  consisted  of  three  basins, 
Zea,  Aphrodision,  which  was  by  far  the  largest,  and 
Cantharos.  On  the  western  shore  were  the  vast  docks 
and  arsenals  of  the  commonwealth  erected  by  Philon,* 
in  which,  during  peace,  all  that  portion  of  the  public 
navy  not  engaged  in  protecting  its  trade  in  distant 
colonies,  was  drawn  up  in  dry  docks,  roofed  over  and 
surrounded  by  massive  walls.  Towards  the  centre  of 
the  town  stood  the  Hippodameia,^  an  agora  or  market 
place,  which  appears  to  have  resembled  Covent  Gar- 
den, with  ranges  of  stalls  in  the  area  and  surrounded 
by  dwelling-houses.  This  building  derived  its  name 
from  Hippodamos  of  Miletos,  the  architect  who 
erected  it,  and  laid  out  the  whole  maritime  city  in 
the  regular  and  beautiful  style  of  which  he  was  the 
inventor.*  Here,  also,  were  several  other  market- 
places or  bazars,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  a 
place*  resembling  the  Laura  of  Samos,  the  Sweet 
Ancon  of  Sardis,  the  Street  of  the  Happy  at  Alex- 
andria, and  the  Tuscan  Street  at  Rome,  in  which  fruit, 
confectionary,  with  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  every 
kind  were  exposed  for  sale.  In  these  agorae,  as  now  in 
the  bazars  of  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Constantinople, 
were  beheld,  in  close  juxtaposition,  the  wines  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  amber  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  the 
carpets,  shawls,  and  jewels  of  the  East,  fruit  and  gold 

»  Paus.  L  1,  2.    Plut.  Them.  §  *  Arist.  Polit.  vL  8.  p.  40.  16, 

32.  Meurs.  Pir.  c.  3.  vii.  11.  p.  199.  25.  Hesych.  v. 

•  Strab.  ix.  1.  p.  239.  'Itttto^.  vifjujatc. 

3  Harp.  V.  'linroS,  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  *  Athen.  xii.  57,  58.  Animad. 

4.  Dem.  in  Timoth.  §  5.     Andoc.  t.  11.  p.  468.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Pac. 

de  Myst.  §  10.  98. 
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fixwi  Thasos,    ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  from  Africa, 

and  beautiful  female  slaves  from  Sjria,  Dardania,  and 

the  soutliem  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  MingreUans 

and  Georgians  of  the  modem  world/     Aromid  these 

singular  groups  the  yoimg  men  of  Athens,  in  an  almost 

oriental  pomp   of  costume,  mi^t  be  seen  lounging, 

some  perhaps   purchasing,  others  merely  looking  on, 

half  in  haste  to  return  to  the  gymnasium  or  to  the 

lectures  of  Socrates. 

Among  the  public  buildings*  in  the  harbour  were 
the  Deigma'  or  Exchange,  where  the  merchants  met 
to  transact  business,  bringing  along  with  them  sam- 
ples of  their  goods;  the  Serangion^  or  public  baths; 
the  superb  temples  of  Zeus  and  Athena  adorned  with 
exquisite  pictures  and  statues,  where  in  an  open  court 
seems  to  have  stood  the  celebrated  altar  erected  by 
Demosthenes^  in  commutation  of  his  fine  of  thirty 
talents;  the  Long  Portico  which  served  as  an  agora 
to  those  living  near  the  shore  ;^  the  theatre,^  and  the 
ooort  of  Phreattys®  on  the  beach,  where  the  accused 
pleaded  his  cause  from  a  galley  lying  afloat.  Some- 
where in  the  Peira^eus  was  an  altar  to  ^  the  unknown 
Grods,"  ^  which,  notwithstanding  that  the  plural  form  is 
used,  may  possibly  have  been  that  to  which  Saint  Paul 
alludes  in  his  speech  to  the  Athenians  on  the  hill  of 
Areiopagos. 

Besides  the  Peirseeus,  Athens  possessed  two  other 
harbours  Munychia  and  Phaleron,  which  were  en- 
closed by  the  same  line  of  fortifications,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  formed  but  one  city,  superior  in  extent 
to  the  Astu  itself.     Of  these  the  latter  was  the  most 

^  See  for  the  authorities.  Book  *  Harpocrat    in  v.  p.    166. 

vL  chapters  11  and  12.  Suid.  in  y.  t.  ii.  734  a.      Isaeus 

«  MeuTB.  Pu-.  c.  4,  5,  6.  De  Philoct.  Hered.  §  6. 

*  Haipocrat.     m    r.     p.   74.         a  Meurs.  Fir.  c.  7. 
Manmac.  Etymol.  Mag.  259.  51.         g^        . 

rt  .J    .  .-^  .  min  Y^v«  raUB.  1.  13. 

Said,  in  y.  t.  1.  p.  665,      Xexu 

Helien.  r.  1.21.     Ariatoph.  Eq.         ^  Xea.  Hellen.  ii.  4.  S3. 

975.  et  Schol.  Dem.  adv.  Laerit.         &  Paug.  i.  28.  U. 

i  7.     LyRCont.  Tynd-frag.  120.         ^  p^^  j   ^   ^ .  ^  j^  g 

Polyasn.  Strat.  vi.  2.  «- 
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ancient,  and  from  hence  Mnestbeus  sailed  for  Troy  and 
Theseus  for  Crete.^  The  Munychian  promontory,* 
abounding  in  hollows  and  artificial  excavations,  and 
connected  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  with  the  conti* 
nent,  was  the  strongest  position  on  the  coast,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  key  of  Athens,  since  whoever  held 
possession  of  it  could  command  the  city.  In  this 
Demos  stood  the  Bendideion'  where  shows  were  ex- 
hibited in  honour  of  Bendis  the  Thracian  Artemis,  to 
behold  which  Socrates  and  his  friends  came  down  from 
the  city,  when  at  the  house  of  Cephalos  that  conver- 
sation took  place  with  Glaucon  and  Adimantos,  out  of 
which  arose  the  Republic  of  Plato.  This  division  of 
the  port  likewise  possessed  its  theatre,*  and  here  were 
fought  some  of  those  battles  with  the  thirty  that  re- 
established the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 

Proceeding  inland  towards  the  Astu  or  city  of 
Athens  proper,  the  stranger  beheld  before  him  a 
straight  street  upwards  of  five  miles  in  length,  ex- 
tending from  the  Peiraeeus  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis, 
between  walls  ^  of  immense  elevation  and  thickness, 
flanked  by  square  towers  at  equal  distances.  Along 
the  summit  of  these  vast  piles  of  masonry  a  terrace  was 
carried,  commanding  superb  views  of  the  Saronic  bay 
and  distant  coasts  of  Peloponnesos ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  city  relieved  against  the  green  slopes 
of  Lycabettos^  The  space  between  the  long  walls 
abounded  with  remarkable  monuments.  Here  were 
the  tombs  of  Diopethes,  Menander,  and  Euripides,  the 
temple  of  Hera,  burned  by  the  Persians,  and  left  in 
ruins  as  a  memento  to  revenge,  and  numerous  ceno- 
taphs and  statues  of  illustrious  men. 

Spacious  and   lofty  gates   admitted   you  into   the 

^  Paus.  i.  1,  2.  worth,  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  187. 

«  Strab.  ix.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  239.  Dr.  Cramer   Desc.  of  Greece,  ii. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  11 .  346,   seq.   understands  the  long 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  93.  Lys.  in  walls  to  have  been  but  two  in 
Agorat.  §  7.  number. 

*  Of  which  there  were  three,  ^  Marin,  vit.  Procl.  p.  74.  ed. 
Plat.  Gorg.  t.  iii.  p.  22*     Words-  Fabric. 
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Astu,  througli    a    belt  of  impregnable  fortifications: 
and  the  appearance  of  the  interior,*  though  the  streets 
for  military  pixrposes  were  mostly  narrow  and  winding, 
and  the  hoixses  low,  projecting  over  the  pavement  or 
concealed    by    elevated   front-walls,   surpassed   in  all 
probability    tbe    promise  of  its  distant   aspect.     The 
grandeur    wbich  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  Athenian 
democracy  ^was  visible  at  every  step.     But  it  would 
weary  the  reader  to  lead  him  in  succession  through  all 
the  public   places — the    Pnyx,  the  Agora,   the  Cera- 
meicos  :  let  us  ascend  the  Acropolis,  from  whose  ram- 
parts   the    plan  of  the  whole  city  will  unfold   itself 
before  us  like  a  map. 

Half  the  beauty  of  all  civilised  countries  springs  out 
of  their  religion.  At  Athens  nearly  everything  costly 
or  magnificent  belonged  to  the  Gods ;  even  the  Pro- 
pylsea,*  apparently  a  mere  secular  or  military  structure, 
probably  owed  its  erection  in  so  expensive  a  style  to 
the  circumstance  of  its  adorning  the  entrance  to  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  Athena,  and  the  other  tutelary 
divinities  of  Athens,  and  spanning  the  road  by  which 
the  pomp  of  the  Panathenaic  procession  descended 
and  ascended  the  mount.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  road' 
which,  by  running  zigzag  up  the  slope,  was  rendered 
practicable  for  chariots,  led  from  the  lower  city  to  the 
Acropolis,  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  of  which  stood 
the  Propylaea,  erected  by  the  architect  Mnesicles  in 
five  years,  during  the  administration  of  Pericles.     A 


1  Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
i.  88.  seq. 

*Suid.  in  v.  t.  ii.  p.  611.  d. 
Harpocrat.  in  v.  p.  254.  Paus. 
i.  22.  4.  Leake,  Topog.  p.  177. 
Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica, 
p.  112. 

*  Up  this  road  goats  were  never 
allowed  to  ascend  (Athen.  xiii. 
51).  Even  crows  were  said  never 
to  alight  on  the  top  of  the  sacred 
rock;  and  Chandler  (ii.  61)  re- 
marks, that  although  he  frequently 


saw  these  birds  flying  about  the 
Acropolis,  he  never  observed  one  on 
the  summit.  "  The  hooded  crow, 
which  retires  from  England  during 
the  summer,  is  a  constant  inha- 
bitant of  Attica,  and  is  probably 
that  species  noticed  by  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  Kopityri. 
It  18  the  word  applied  at  present 
to  it  by  the  Greek  peasants,  who 
are  the  best  commentators  on  the 
old  naturalists.**  Sibthorp  in 
Walp,  Mem.  1.  75. 
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pile  of  architecture,  similar  in  name,  is  usually  found 
at  the  entrance  of  the  court  of  Egyptian  temples,  and 
the  Propylsea  of  Luxor  and  Karnak,  with  their  aspiring 
obelisks,  couchant  syhynxes,  and  ranges  of  colossal 
statues,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  chaste  and 
beautiful  monuments  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The 
Propylaea  of  Athens,  richer  in  design  and  materials, 
and  executed  with  a  grace  and  perfection  unknown 
to  the  Egyptians,  enjoyed  in  its  mere  site  an  immense 
advantage  over  their  noblest  works  which,  the  pyra- 
mids' and  the  great  temple  of  Koom  Ombos  excepted^ 
stand  on  a  dead  level,  while  this  occupies  the  brow  of 
a  precipitous  rock,  visible  on  every  side  from  afar. 
Pillars,  architraves,  pediments,  walls,  and  roof,  were  all 
of  snow-white  marble,  with  mouldings  of  bright  red 
and  blue,  and  ceilings  of  azure  bedropped  with  stars.* 
Externally,  on  either  hand,  were  equestrian  statues  of 
the  sons  of  Xenophon,*  placed  on  lofty  square  base- 
ments ;  and,  overlooking  the  whole  on  the  left,  stood 
the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Promachos.^ 

On  entering  through  the  gates  of  the  Propylaea  a 
scene  of  unparalleled  grandeur  and  beauty  burst  upon 
the  eye.  No  trace  of  human  dwellings  anywhere  ap- 
peared, but  on  all  sides  temples  of  more  or  less  eleva- 
tion, of  Pentelic  marble,  beautiful  in  design  and  ex- 
quisitely delicate  in  execution,  sparkled  like  piles  of 
alabaster  in  the  sun.  On  the  left  stood  the  Erectheion 
or  fane  of  Athena  Polias ;  to  the  right  that  matchless 
edifice  known  as  the  Hecatompedon  of  old,  but  to  later 
ages  as  the  Parthenon.  Other  buildings,  all  holy  to 
the  eye  of  an  Athenian,  lay  grouped  around  these  master 
structures,  and  in  the  open  spaces  between,  in  whatever 
direction  the  spectators  might  look,  appeared  statues, 
some  remarkable  for  their  dimensions,  others  for  their 
beauty,  and  all  for  the  legendary  sanctity  which  sur- 
rounded them.  No  city  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
world  ever  rivalled  Athens  in  the  riches  of  art.     Our 

'  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  At-  "  Paus.  i.  22.  4. 

tica,  p.  1 1 4.  »  Mull.  De  Phid.  Vit.  p.  1 8  seq. 
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best  filled  museams,  though  teeming  with  her  spoils, 
are  poor  collections  of  iragments  compared  with  that 
assemblage   of    gods  and   heroes   which   peopled  the 
Acropolis,  the  genuine  Oiympos  of  the  arts,  where  alt 
the  divinities  of  the  pagan  heaven  appeared  grouped 
in  immortal  youth  and  beauty  round  the  Thunderer 
and  his  virgin  daughter.     Many  volumes  were  written 
in  antiquity  on  the  pictures,  statues,  and  architectural 
monuments  which  thronged  the  summit  of  this  rock, 
and  though  those  works  have  perished,  a  long  and  cu- 
rious Ust  might  still  be  given  of  the  objects  of  this 
kind  which  v^e  know  to  have  existed  there.^     It  will, 
however,  be  sufficient  to  glance  over  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  features  of  the  scene. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  stood  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses  in  bronze,  and  directly  opposite  a  chapel 
of  Aphrodite,  containing  a  bronze  lioness,  with  a  statue 
of  the  goddess  herself  by  Calamis;  a  little  further 
the  eye  rested  on  Diitrephes,  pierced  like  St.  Sebas* 
tian  with  arrows ;  two  figiures  of  the  goddess  Health  ; 
a  youth  in  bronze,  by  Lycios,  bearing  the  Perirrhan- 
terion,  or  brush  for  sprinkling  holy  water;  Myron's 
group  of  Perseus  cutting  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  and 
the  three  Graces  draped  by  Socrates,*  son  of  Sophro- 
niscos.  Advancing  past  the  chapel  of  Artemis  Brau- 
ronia  you  beheld,  amid  numerous  groups  of  less  strik- 
ing monuments,  the  Attic  conception  of  the  Trojan 
horse  ;  Athena  smiting  Marsyas ;  Heracles  strangling 
the  serpents  in  his  cradle ;  Phrixos  sacrificing  the 
ram ;  and  Theseus,  the  national  hero,  slaughtering  the 
Minotaur  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth.^  Here,  too,  was  an 
Athena  issuing  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  together  with 
the  figure  of  a  bull  presented  by  the  Senate  of  Areio^ 

^  Somewhere  in  a  cavern  m  the  on  this  pillar. — Aristot.  Rhet.  ii. 

rock  of  the  Acropolis  was  a  slab  2^ 

called  the  pillar  of  infiuny,  on  «  Paus.  i.  22.  8. 

which  were  engraved  the  names  *  On  the  labyrinth  at  present 

of  traitors  and  other  public  de-  ^own  in  Crete,  see  Toumefort, 

Imqumts.      Thrasybulos  accused  i.  76.  sqq. 
Leodamas  of  having  had  his  naine 
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pagos ;  and,  a  little  beyond,  an  embodiment  of  a  very 
pious  and  a  very  beautiful  thought,  —  a  figure  of 
Earth,  the  mother  of  gods  and  men,  praying  to  the 
ruler  of  Olympos  for  rain.  Of  Zeus,  the  Cloud- 
Compeller,  there  were  numerous  representations  by 
artists  of  celebrity;  the  figure  of  Apollo,  by  Phel- 
dias,  standing  before  the  eastern  front  of  the  Par- 
thenon, was  lighted  up  by  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning.  But  the  tutelar  gods  of  Attica,  Athena 
and  Poseidon,  the  genii  of  political  wisdom  and 
maritime  power,  exhibited  as  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery over  the  Athenian  mind,  met  the  eye  in  various 
parts  of  the  Acropolis, — the  piety  of  the  people  de- 
lighting to  reproduce  with  various  attributes  the  ob- 
jects of  their  affectionate  adoration.  Among  these- 
divinities,  the  statues  of  several  poets,  orators,  and 
generals  were  found;  Anacreon,  £picharmos,  Phor- 
mio,  Timotheus,  Conon,  Pericles,  and  Isocrates.  On 
drawing  near  the  Parthenon,  its  sculptured  pedi- 
ments and  metopes,  representing  legends  in  the  my- 
thology and  religious  processions  of  Athens,  excited 
admiration,  and  still  excite  it,  by  their  original  de- 
sign and  matchless  workmanship:  and,  suspended 
from  its  highly  painted  friezes,  and  resting  on  its 
white  marble  architraves,  were  rows  of  highly  bur- 
nished shields  of  gold.^ 

Technical  descriptions  of  buildings,  whether  religious 
or  civil,  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  work ; 
but  a  compendious  account  of  the  Erectheion  and  Par- 
thenon, the  two  great  sanctuaries  of  the  Acropolis, 
could  not  with  propriety  be  omitted.  To  commence 
with  the  former,  as  the  more  ancient  and  sacred : — this 
edifice,  of  irregular  design  though  highly  beautiful,  con- 

^   They  were  votive  offerings,  Bceotia. — Paus.  i.  £5.  7.  To  faci- 

and  the  impressions  they  made  litate  his  escape,   he  is   said  to 

are  still  visible  upon  the  marble,  have  scattered  handfuls  of  golden 

— Words.  Athens  and  Attica,  117.  Danes  on  the  road,  which,  tempt- 

Lachares  afterwards,  when  Athens  ing  the  cavalry  in  pursuit,  pre- 

was  besieged  by  Demetrius,  car-  vented  his  capture. — Polyaen.  iii. 

ried  them  away  with  him  into  7.  1. 
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tained  three  chapels,  with  the  same  numher  of  porti- 
coes.     The   cliapel  of  Erectheus,  entered  through  a 
portico  of  six    columns,  faced  the  east,  where  stood 
the  altar  of  supreme  Zeus,  never  stained  by  blood  or 
libations  of  i^ne.     The  pavement  of  this  portion  of 
the  edifice  was  raised  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
other  chapels.     Here  the  piety  of  Athens  had  erected 
altars  to  Erecthens,  Poseidon,  Butas,  and  Hephaistos, 
and  pictures  dedicated  by  the  sacred  family  of  the 
Eteobutadse  adorned  the  walls.     In  a  subterraneous 
chamber  beneath  the  floor  lay  the  mortal  remains  of 
Ericthonios,  a  man  sprung  in  a  mysterious  manner 
from  the  gods.     The  Erectheion  being  about  twenty- 
four  feet  square,  some  have  imagined  it  must  have 
been  hypsethral,  unless  the  stone  blocks  of  the  roof  were 
supported  by  pillars.     But  the  ancients  employed  slabs 
of  much  greater  dimensions  in  building  and  roofing 
their  temples ;  for  at  the  Egyptian  quarries  of  Hajjar 
Silsilis  and  Essouan  we  observed  blocks  from  forty-two 
to  seventy  feet  in  length  and  of  suitable  proportions, 
while  others  equally  vast  had  been  removed.     Volney> 
too,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  found  masses  of  no 
less  magnitude  in  the  walls  of  Syrian  temples:   be- 
sides, several  obelisks,  now  on  their  pedestals,  fall  little 
short  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Between  the  Erectheion  and  the  chapel  of  Athena 
Polias  there  w^  no  door  of  communication.  Having 
surveyed  the  former,  therefore,  the  stranger  again 
issued  into  the  open  air,  and  turning  to  the  left  enter- 
ed the  stately  portico  leading  from  the  north  into  the 
temple  of  Pandrosos,  where,  constructed  of  Pentelic 
marble,  stood  the  altar  of  frankincense.  Passing  this, 
and  trayersing  the  Pandrosion,  he  entered  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Athena,  unwindowed  and  gloomy,  whither 
not  even  that  **  dim  religious  light "  which  contends 
with  obscurity  in  our  gothic  cathedrals  could  find  its 
way.  This  is  the  case  in  many  Egyptian  temples 
where  the  adyta  are  totally  dark.  But  sunshine  and 
the  splendour  of  day  would  ill  have  suited  the  mystic 
rites  here  celebrated;  for  which  reason  these  sacred 
VOL.  I.  o 
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receBsee  were  lighted  up  with  lamps,  magnificent  in 
fonn  and  materials,  that  shed  a  soft  pale  ray  over  the 
worshippers.  The  many-branched  *  golden  candela- 
brum of  Athena's  sanctuary  was  furnished  with  as- 
bestos wicks,  and,  according  to  the  temple-wardens,  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  contain  oil  for  a  whole  year. 
Once  lighted,  therefore,  it  burned  with  perennial 
flame,  and  the  smoke  was  received  and  conducted  to 
the  roof  by  a  hollow  bronze  palm  tree  reversed. 

This  inextinguishable  lamp  was  kindled  and  kept 
burning,  through  reverence  for  that  antique  image  of 
Athena  in  wood  of  olive  which  constituted  one  of  the 
palladia  of  Attica.  In  honour,  moreover,  of  this 
primitive  statue  the  Panathenaic  procession  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted,  during  which,  like  the  vela- 
brum  of  the  temple  of  Mekka,  the  peplos,*  whatever 
this  may  have  been,  was  dedicated  with  vast  pomp 
and  ceremony  to  the  service  of  the  goddess. 

The  principal  argument,  however,  against  supposing 
the  peplos  to  have  been  designed  for  the  gold  and 
ivory  statue  of  the  Parthenon, — that  it  was  not  needed, 
is  of  very  little  weight.  None  of  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending its  presentation  were  necessary.  The  offering 
was  a  work  of  devotion ;  and  however  costly  in  itself 
and  elaborately  adorned,  may  have  been  simply  de- 
signed to  protect  the  image  from  dust  and  the  action 
of  the  air.  That  Pheidias  represented  the  goddess 
without  her  peplos,  is  no  argument  that  his  statue 
needed  none,  but  the  contrary.  He  may  have  omitted 
it  expressly  that  it  might  be  supplied  by  the  piety  of 
the  state.  Besides,  the  sculptured  meters  of  the  Par- 
thenon, representing  the  Panathenaic  procession,  are 
themselves  a  strong  argument  for  connecting  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  peplos  and  the  other  ceremonies  of 
tbe   festival  with  that  more  splendid  structure  and 

*  A  conjecture  of  Muller,  Mi-  been  a  female  veil,  such  as  Helenos 
nerv.  Pol.  v.  25.  in  the  Iliad  (<t.  734)  commands 

*  Antiquarians  have  formed  to  be  offered  to  the  same  goddess 
many  ingenious  conjectures ;  but  of  citadels,  by  his  mother  and  tho 
to  me  it  appears  evidently  to  have     other  matrons  of  Troy. 
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image    rather     than    with    the   Erectheion.      As   the 
Athenians   supposed  the  Islands  of  the  blessed  and 
the  dwelling-place  of  their  gods  to  baye  been  some- 
idiere  in  the  regions  of  the  west,  tfaej  were  accustom- 
ed to  pray  -with  their  faces  tamed  in  that  direction;^  ;, 
and  so  afeo  baried  they  their  dead.     For  this  reason,  ^ 
desiring  to  behold  the  countenance  of  their  divinities 
during  this  reli^ons  serrice,  the  statues  of  the  god|i 
were  generally  spet  up  with  their  faces  eastward ;  and 
hence,  too,   the   front  of  the  temples  looked  in  the 
same  direction*      This  was  the  case  with  the  olive- 
wood  image  of  Athena  Polias;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  Ath^iians,  rendered  more  superstitious 
than  ever  hy  their  misfortunes,  were  vehemently  terri- 
fied on  finding  that  the  goddess  had  turned  her  back 
upon  them,'  as  if  preparing  to  seek  her  ancient  home 
in  the  Atlantic   Ocean.     But  her  real  presence  had 
forsaken  the  city  long  before  the  battle  of  Ch«Mx>neia. 
But  Athena,  though  the  principal,  was  not  the  sole 
inhabitant  of  her  sanctuary.     On  one  side  of  the  door  . 
stood  a  phallic  statue  of  Hermes,  originally  set  up  by  f 
Ae  Pela^ians,^  and  in  later  ages  nearly  concealed  by 
a  profusion  of  myrtle  branches.     Here,  also,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  inmate  were  found  traces  of  that  animal 
worship  which  extended  so  widely  over  the  ancient 
world.     In  a  den  constructed  for  its  use  lived  a  great 
serpent,  considered  as  the  guardian  of  the  temple,  and 
sapposed  to  be  animated  by  the  soul  of  Ericthonios, 
who  here  performed  the  part  assigned  in  the  fane  of 
Demeter  to  Cadmos,  likewise  believed  to  have  under- 
gone a  similar  transformation  after  death.     The  snake^ 
god  of  the  Acropolis  received  its  daily  sustenance  from 
the  priestess  of  Athena ;  and  once  every  month  was 
propitiated    with     pious    offerings    of   cakes    of    the 
purest  boney.^      Relies  of  this  wordiip  are  still  found 

^PiuU  Sol.   §    10.       Visconti,  *  Herod,    viii.    41.      Combe, 

Mem.  p.  IS.     Miill-  Mii»«>^f^*  ^^  Terra-oottaa  of  the  British  Mu- 

p  2^1         *  Beam,  pL  28.    Petit.  Radel,  Mu- 

«  DioD.  Cnas.  ir.  7-  ^  Napol.  iv.  33. 

'Herod,  iu  51* 
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in  Egypt.  In  a  deep  chasm,  among  the  wild  rocky 
mountains  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile,  we  were 
shown  a  fissure  in  a  hermit's  cell,  whence  a  large 
reptile  of  this  species  is  said  to  issue  forth  at  stated 
days  to  receive  the  offerings  of  food  brought  him  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  This  creature,  as  well  as 
the  guardian  of  the  Athenian  Temple,  is  supposed  to 
possess  a  human  soul,  that  of  the  holy  Sheikh  Haridi. 

Like  most  other  Hellenic  sanctuaries,  the  chapel 
of  the  goddess  was  a  kind  of  museum  filled  with 
memorials  of  Athenian  victories  and  other  remark- 
able objects.  Here  were  shown  curious  or  beautifiil 
specimens  of  arms  or  armour,  taken  from  the  enemy ; 
among  which  were  the  breast-plate  and  scimitar  of 
Masistios,^  commander  of  the  Median  cavalry  at 
the  battle  of  Plataea.  Close  beside  these  warlike 
memorials,  stood  a  folding  camp-stool,  the  invention, 
it  was  said,  and  workmanship  of  Dsedalos ;  the  arche- 
type of  all  those  portable  seats  borne  after  the  maidens 
of  Attica  by  the  daughters  of  aliens  in  the  grand 
Panathenaic  procession. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  this  extraor- 
dinary edifice  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  so  many 
gods  and  heroes,  was  the  small  chapel  of  Pandroso8» 
where  Pandora  and  Thallo  were  said  to  have  lived, 
and  -wiiere  the  ashes  of  Cecrops  reposed.     Here  dwelt 


■  Paus.  i.  27.  1.  The  Athe- 
nians in  the  age  of  this  traveller 
confounded,  it  seems,  Masistios 
with  Mardonios,  nothing  very  ex- 
traordinary several  hundred  years 
nfier  the  event  referred  to.  Pau- 
janias  speaks  of  it  as  a  mistake ; 
Mr.  MiUler,  who  is  less  ceremo- 
nious, as  a  falsehood.  Minerv.  Pol. 
t9.  The  passion  for  relics,  which 
led  to  the  preservation  of  these 
objects,  existed  in  all  its  whim- 
sicality among  the  ancients.  But 
they  were  scarcely  so  ingenious 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
continent,  whose  sacred  treasures 
include    a    number    of  feathers 


from  the  wings  of  the  angel 
Gabriel,  a  small  bone  of  one  of 
the  cherubim,  and  a  few  rays 
of  the  star  by  which  the  vrise 
men  of  the  East  were  led  to 
Bethlehem.  They  have  also  a 
small  phial,  containing  some  of 
the  darkness  that  overspread  the 
land  of  Egypt.  (Cf.  Fabric  ad 
Cod.  Pseud,  epigr.  v.  L  p.  93. 1. 1 1, 
and  Christophori  Carmen,  ap  Bois- 
Bonade  ad  Eunap,  p.  277.  seq.)  In 
the  temples  of  antiquity  relics 
nearly  as  curious  were  preserved : 
they  had  an  egg  of  Leda,  possibly, 
as  Lobeck  conjectures,  an  ostrich's 
(Aglaoph.  i.  52 ;   Paus.  iii.   16. 
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the  priestess,  shut  up  for  several  months  with  the 

Ersepkone.     This  cells  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have 

belonged  not  only  to  Pandrosos,  who  was  one  of  the 

earliest  ministers  of  these  rites,  but  to  all  who  from 

her  received   the  office.      The   building  opened  on 

the    south   into   a  portico,   adorned  with  Caryatides 

instead   of  columns,  and  filled  with  ceremonial  and 

religious    associations.      Here  grew  the   Pancuphos, 

or  sacred  olive  tree,  which,  burned  by  the  Persians, 

shot  up  a  cubit  in  a  single  night,  and  was  thought 

to  be  endued  with  the  power  of  undying  vegetation, 

for,  if  the  trunk  were  cut  down,  new  shoots  imme- 

diately  succeeded.     Near  the   sacred   olive  was  the 

salt  well,  called  the  sea  of  Erectheus,  which  Poseidou 

is  said  to  have  produced  by  smiting  the  rock  with 

his  trident.     In  the  hollow  of  this  fountain,  during 

the  prevalence  of  the  south  wind,  a  sound  like  the 

mormuring  of  the  waves  was  supposed  to  be  heard. 

This  well  has  not  been  discovered  in  modem  times ; 

but    in   another  part   of   the   citadel   there   existed 

a  spring  of  brackish  water,  known  by  the  name  of  the 

Clepsydra,  ^hich,   about  the   rising  of  the  dog-star, 

^while  the  Etesian  winds  were  blowing,  overflowed ; 

but  on  their  cessation  again  subsided.^ 


1 ) ;  the  teeth  of  the  Erynianthean 
bear  (Pau8.    viiL  24.  2),  whose 
spoils  were  also  shown  at  Tegea 
(Ludan  adv.  Indoct.  §  13);  the 
teeth  of  the  Calydonian  boar  were 
preserved   at  Bene  vent  urn  (Pro- 
cop.  BelL  Goth.  L  15.  349.  c); 
they  had  also  the  sword  of  Mem- 
non  (Paus.   iii.  3.  6);   the  iron 
spear  of  Epeios  (Justin,  xx.  7)^ 
the  brazen  vessel  in  which  Pelias 
was  boiled,  the  arrows  of  Teucer, 
the  chlainys  of  Odysseus,  were  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Skyon.  (AmpeL  Memor.  viiL  68. 
Beckm.  Hist,  of  Inrent.  ii.  864. 
Berm.  in  Loheclc.)  In  the  Troad 
the  sDrOs    were     shown  wbch 
Zm  Bwmended  to    the  heeU  of 
^eu»  w/^  hmiiZ   her  up  be- 


tween  heaven  and  earth  (Eus- 
tath.  p.  1 5. 1.  30) ;  here,  too,  any- 
one nugfat  see  the  dthara  of  Pans. 
(Plut.  Alex.  §  15.)  Like  the 
Catholics,  too,  they  showed  the 
same  thing  in  two  or  three  places ; 
for  example,  the  hair  of  Isis  might 
be  seen  at  Koptos  (Etym.  Mag.  o. 
KonToc,  522.  12),  and  at  Mem« 
phis.  (Luc  adv.  Ind.  §  13.)  The 
Romans,  according  to  Horace 
(Carm.  ii.  3.  21),  possessed 
the  bronze  wash-hand-basin  of 
Sisyphos.  A  much  more  exten- 
sive list  may  be  found  in  Beck- 
mann.  Hist,  of  Inven.  ii.  42.  seq. 
Eng,  Tr. 

*  This  fountain  was  likewise 
called  Empedo.  —  Sch.  Arist. 
Vesp.   8i57.     I  may  here  men- 
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We  have  perhaps  too  long  lingered  among  the 
durisy  recesses  of  this  ancient  fane,  spell-bound  by 
the  charms  of  a  beautiful  mythology.  We  emerge 
now  into  the  light  of  history,  and  approach  that  match- 
less structure  erected  by  Ictinos  where  the  Athenian 
people  offered  up  their  daily  prayers  to  heaven**  The 
Parthenon  occupies  the  most  elevated  platform  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  pavement  of  its  peristyle  being  on  a 
level  with  the  ci^itals  of  the  colunms  of  the  Propylsea. 
It  was  constructed  entirely  of  white  Pentelic  marble,* 
and  consisted  of  a  cella  surrounded  by  a  Doric  peri- 
style having  eight  columns  on  either  front,  and  seven- 
teen on  the  sides*  These  pillars,  thirty-four  feet  in 
height,  sprang  from  a  pavement  elevated  three  steps 
above  tfie  rocky  platform,  from  whence  the  total  height 
of  the  building  was  about  sixty-five  feet.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  like  that  of  the  great  temples  of 
Egypt  had  reference  rather  to  utility  and  the  conveni- 
ence of  public  worship,  than  to  the  effect  which  long 
ranges  of  lofty  pillars,  extending  through  unenciunbered 
space,  would  have  produced  upon  the  mind :  for  the 
cella,  sixty-two  feet  in  breadth,  was  divided  into  two 
chambers  of  unequal  size, — the  western  about  forty- 
four  feet  in  lengthy  the  eastern  nearly  one  hundred. 
In  both  these  chambers  the  ceiling  was  supported  by 
columns. 

Colonel  Leake,  to  whose  elaborate  work  I  beg  to 
refer  the  reader  desirous  of  entering  into  minute  de- 
tails, concludes  his  general  description  as  follows :  — 
"  Such  was  the  simple  construction  of  this  magnificent 


tion,  by  the  way,  that  most  an- 
cient cities  were  supplied  with 
water  by  pipes  underground,  as 
Syracuse.— Thucyd.  vi.  100.  Cf. 
Sch.  Arist.  Achar.  1145. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
from  this  temple  all  persons  of 
Doric  race  were  excluded.  King 
Cleomenes^  therefore,  when  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  admission,  denied 
his  birth-rightj  and  called  himself 
an  Achaean.— Herod,  v.  72. 


^  The  quarries  of  this  moun- 
tain, worked  to  so  great  an  extent 
by  the  ancients,  are  now  filling 
again  with  marble  which  grows 
rapidly. — Chandler,  ii.  191.  Cf. 
Magius,  Var.  Lect.  t.  iv.  182.  b. 
Gemme  Fisica  Sotterranea,  1.  K 
c.  ix.  §  6.  p.  87-^ — For  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  thought  to  vegetate^ 
see  Toumefort^  i.  pp.  225.  228. 
sqq. 
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""  building;  \i^hicli,  by  its  united  exceUencies  of  mate- 
^rialsy  deeign^  and  decoration  was  the  most  perfect 
"eTer  erected.     Its  dimensions  of  two  hundred  and 
**  twenty-eight  feet   bj  a  hundred   and  two,  with  a 
^  lieiglit  of  sixty-etght  feet  to  the  top  of  the  pediment, 
^  were  sufficiently  great  to  give  an  impression  of  gran- 
^  deur  and  sublimity,  which  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
^  obtmsiTe  diyision  of  parts,  such  as  is  found  to  dimi- 
^  nish  tbe  effect  of  some  larger  modem  buildings.     la 
^  the  Parthenon,  whether  yiewed  at  a  small  or  at  a  great 
*'  distance,  there  was  nothing  to  divert  the  spectator's 
^contemplation  from  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
*^  mass  and  outline  which  forms  the  first  and  most  te« 
^'  markable  object  of  admiration  in  a  Greek  temple ; 
^  and  it  was  not  until  the  eye  was  satiated  with  the 
^  contemplation  of  the  entire  edifice  that  the  spectator 
^  was  tempted  to  examine  the  decorations  with  which 
^  this  building  was  so  profusely  adorned ;  for  the  sta- 
tues of  the  pediments  the  only  elevation  which  was 
very  conspicuous  by  its  magnitude  and  position,  being 
enclosed  within  frames,  which  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  design  of  either  front,  had  no  more  ob- 
^trusive  effect  than  an  ornamental  capital  has  to  a 
**  single  colunm.**^ 

That  object  of  art,  whatever  its  dimensions,  is  suf- 
ficiently great,  which  fills  the  mind  with  high  ideas  of 
grandeur  and  beauty.  There  is,  moreover,  in  mere 
size,  a  point,  beyond  which  if  we  proceed,  the  eye  will 
fail  to  grasp  the  whole  at  a  glance,  and  create  a  feel- 
ing of  want  of  unity ;  but,  in  proportion  as  we  fall 
short  of  that  point  will  be  our  sense  of  the  absence  of 
sublimity.  In  this  predicament,  perhaps,  the  temples 
of  Greece  too  generally  stood.  Considerations  of  ex- 
pense, which  in  the  end  affected  their  habits  of  think- 
ing, cramped  the  ideas  of  the  architects,  or  forced 
them  to  direct  their  studies  towards  beauty  of  form 
unconnected  with  that  grandeur  which  springs  out  of 
mass  and  elevation. 

*  Topog.  of  Athens,  pp.  211,  212.    See  also  Chandler,  ii.  49.  sqq. 
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Among  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  East,  where 
the  whole  resources  of  the  country  lay  at  the  disposal 
of  the  monarch  or  of  the  priestly  caste,  as  in  Hindus- 
tan, Persia,  and  Egypt,  full  scope,  on  the  contrary,  was 
given  to  the  imagination  of  the  architect,  who,  if  his 
invention  were  equal  to  it,  might  give  his  structures 
the  elevation  of  a  mountain  and  the  spaciousness  of  a 
vast  city.  Hence,  the  grandeur  arising  from  magnitude, 
is,  in  most  cases,  found  to  belong  to  the  sacred  edifices 
of  Egypt;*  and  in  some  instances  a  feeling  of  sym- 
metry, a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  appears  to  have  re- 
strained the  artist  within  due  bounds,  as  in  the  great 
temple  of  Apollinopolis  Magna,  which,  whatever  may 
be  the  imperfections  of  its  architectural  details,  is  in- 
vested, as  a  whole,  with  an  air  of  genuine  magnificence 
and  sublimity.  Proceeding  frotn  the  contemplation  of 
these  to  the  religious  structures  of  Greece,  there  would 
be  found,  I  imagine,  in  most  minds  a  slight  feeling  of 
disappointment,  and  though  afterwards,  the  delight  im- 
parted by  the  presence  of  extreme  beauty, — a  delight 
serene,  soft,  and  inexpressibly  soothing,  may  more  than 
compensate  for  the  want  of  awe  and  wondering  admi- 
ration, their  absence  will  still  be  felt. 

But  to  proceed :  in  rich  and  elaborate  decorations  the 
Parthenon  resembled  the  temple  of  Tentyris.  Every 
part  of  its  exterior,  where  ornament  was  admissible, 
presented  to  the  eye  some  creation  of  Hellenic  taste 
and  fancy,  figures  in  high  and  low  relief,  grouped  in 
action  or  repose,  conceived  and  executed  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  prince  of  the  mimetic  art.*  Many 
wrecks  of  these  matchless  compositions  are  now  pro- 
tected from  further  defacements  in  the  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain,  but  withal  so  mutilated  and  decayed 
that  none  but  a  practised  eye  can  discern,  through  the 
ravages  of  age,  all  the  sunshine  of  beauty  and  loveli- 

1  Of  these  temples  Lucian  says:  Mov  Bi.  ^y  (trrfic  rdv  ^ibv  fj  tc- 

S/AOiai  .  •  .  roTc  Aiyvirrioic  hpdiQ :  Otikoc  ttrriv,  ij  «i3tc,  ^  rpdyoc^  fj 

K^icei  yap,  ahroc  fi^v  o  v£ct»c  Ka\-  aiXovpoc*  Imagin.  §11. 

Xcoro'c   re  koI  ixdyioroQ^   XiBoi^  '  Vid.    Miill.    De   Parthenon, 

roic  noKvTtkiaiv  ^vKtifiiroc,  Kal  Fastig.  p.  7ft,  sqq. 
XpV9f,  ecu  ypa^aic  iirirdiafidvocy 
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ness  which   bectmed  irom  them  when  fresh  from  the 
Pheidian  chisel.       One  of  the  greatest  works  of  this  ar- 
tist filled  the  interior  of  the  Parthenon  with  the  ema-  , 
nations  of  its   l>eautj,  the  statue  of  Athena  in  ivory  I 
and  goldy^  w^hieh,  representing  a  form  distinguished  for  ' 
all  the  softness   and  roundness  belonging  to  woman- 
hood,  and   a    countenance  radiant  with   the  highest 
intellect,  must  in  some  respects  have  borne  away  the 
palm  from    the    Olympian   Zeus;   for  in   the   latter, 
after  all,  nothing  beyond  masculine  energy,  dignity, 
majesty   could    have  existed.     These  indeed  were  so 
blended,    so    subdued   into   a  glorious    and   god-like 
serenity,    that    this   creation   of  human   genius,   like 
the   august    being   of  which   it   was    a   mute    type, 
possessed  in   a  degree  the  celestial  power  of  chasing 
away    sadness    and    sorrow,   and    shedding    benignity 
and  happiness  over  all  who  beheld  it.'     But  for  men 
at  least,  the  Zeus  must  have  lacked  some  attributes 
possessed  by  the  Athena.     She  was  in  all  her  ethe- 
rial  loveliness,  a  woman  still,  but  without  a  woman's 
weakness,  or  a  single  taint  of  earth.     The  Athenians 
paid    the    highest    possible    compliment    to   woman- 
hood when  they  gave  wisdom  a  female  form;   and 
the  delicacy  of  the  thought  was  enhanced   by  sur- 
rounding  this  mythological  creation  with   an  atmo- 
sphere of  purity  which  no  other  divinity  of  the  pagan 
heaven  could  lay  claim  to.     Nor  in  beauty  did  Athe- 
na yield  even  to  Aphrodite  herself.     Her  charms  par- 
took indeed  of  that  noble  severity  which  belongs  to 
virtue ;  and  to  intimate  that  she  was  rather  of  hea- 
ven than  of  earth,  her  eyes  were  of  the  colour  of 
the  firmament.      Yet  this   spiritual  elevation  above 
the  reach  of  the  passions,  only  appears  to  have   en- 
hanced, in  the  estimation  of  the  Athenians,  the  splen- 
dour of  her  personal  beauty,  which  shed  its  chastening 
and  ennobling  influence  among  her  worshippers  like 
the  droppings  of  a  summer  cloud. 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  1 3-  Schol.  t.  v.  p.  375.  BipOnt.  Miill.  De  Phid. Vit.  p.  22. 
•  Arrian.  Epict.  I.  6.  p.  27>8eq. 
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According  to  Philochoros,^  this  colossus  was  set  up 
during  the  archonship  of  Theodores,  that  is,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  eighty-fifth  Olympiad.  The  Athe- 
nians, it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured,  seized  for 
the  dedication  of  the  statue,  on  the  period  of  the 
celebration  of  the  most  gorgeous  festival  in  their  ca- 
lendar, the  greater  Panathenaia»  which  like  a  kind 
of  jubilee  occurred  but  once  in  an  Olympiad.*  What 
length  of  time  Pheidias  employed  in  finishing  this 
statue  we  possess  no  means  of  determining;  but 
as  the  Parthenon  itself  is  supposed  not  to  have  been 
completed  in  less  than  ten  years,  the  artist  need 
not  have  been  hurried  in  his  work.' 

In  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  and  in  evwy 
sacred  structure  we  visited  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  there 
was  a  staircase  conducting  to  the  roof.  No  positive 
testimony  remains  to  prove  this  to  have  been  the 
I  case  in  the  Parthenon,  though  antiquarians,  with 
.  much  probability,  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  so.* 
Let  us  therefore  assume  the  &ct,  and  ascending  to 
the  summit  of  the  edifice  survey  the  surrounding 
scene  and  the  superb  city  encircling  the  rock  at  our 
feet  Few  landscapes  in  the  world  are  mcore  rich  or 
varied,  none  more  deeply  interesting.  History  has 
peopled  every  spot  vritbin  the  circle  of  vision  vdth 
spirit-stirring  associations;  or  if  history  has  passed 
over  any,  there  has  poetry  been  busy,  building  up 
her  legends  from  the  scattered  fragments  of  tradi- 
tion. Carrying  our  eye  along  the  distant  edge  of 
the  horizon  we  behold  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
Mgina,  rising  out  of  the  Myrtoan  sea,  Troe^n,  the 
birth-place  of  Theseus  the  national  hero,  the  moun- 
tains of  Argolis,  the  hostile  citadel  of  Corinth,  with 
Phylce  and  Deceleia  rendered  too  famous  by  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Nearer  the  shore  is  "  sea-bom^ 
Salamis,   and   that  low  headland   where   the   barba- 


^  Frag.  ed.  Siebel.  p.  54.  Miill.         '  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy^  Jup. 
Phid.  Vit.  §  1 1.  p.  22.  Olymp.  p.  222. 

^  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscrip.p.  182.  ^  Leake,  Topog.  p.  215. 
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rian  took  his   seat   to  view  the  battle  in  the  straits. 
Yonder  at  tlie    extremity  of  the  long  walls  are  the 
ports  of   Mnnychia,   Phaleron  and  Peiraeeus;  on  our 
left  is    Hymettos   ^th   its  bee  swarms  and  odorife- 
rous slopes ;  *   to  the  right  Colonos,  the  grove  of  the 
terrible    Erinnyes,    and   the  chasm    in   the   rock   by 
which  the  i«rretched  (£dipus»  having  reached  the  end 
of  his  career,   descended  to  the  infernal  world.*     Be- 
yond lies  flleasis  and  the  Sacred  Way/     Yonder  in 
the   midst   of    groves  is  the  Academy;   here  is   the 
Cerameicos^    filled   with   the   monuments   which   the 
republic  erected  to  its  heroes,  there  the  Cynosarges 
and    the    Liyceium.     The  hill   of  Areiopagos,   conti- 
gaous  to  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  divides  the  Pnyx 
from  the  Agora  planted  by  Conon  with  plane  trees. 
Near   at  hand,   encircled  by  ordinary  dwellings,  are 
the   Leocorion^  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  Odeion, 
the    Stoa   Poecile,   and   the   Dionysiac   theatre,   with 
Tarioas  other  monuments  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
or  historical  importance.* 


'  About    half    a    mile    from 
Athens  in    this  direction  was  a 
temple  of  ArteimB  (*Aypa),  on  the 
Ilissoe^  with  an  altar  to  Boreas; 
vhere,  9ceos6iDg  to  the  £eiUe^  the 
god  carried  away  Orithyia  while 
playing  on  the  rock  with  Pharma- 
cia-— ^Plat.  Phaed.  i.  7.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  alliance  thus  con- 
tracted Boreas  always  felt  a  par- 
tieular  friendBhip    for  the  Athe- 
man^  to  whose  succour  be  has- 
taied  with  his  aerial  forces  during 
the  Median  war. — Herod,  vu.189. 
*  Antigone,      m       Sophocles, 

((Edip.  CoL  14 18)    speaks  of 

the  towers  of  Athens  as  seen  from 
Colonos,  and  describes   that  vil- 


lage, the  hirth-place  of  the  poet^ 
as  rendered  heautiful  hy  the  sa- 
cred grove  of  the  Eumenides,  con- 
sisting of  the  laurel,  the  ofire,  and 
the  yine,  in  which  a  chmr  of 
nightingales  showered  their  music 
on  the  ear. 

'  Near  this  road  stood  the 
Hiera  Soke.    Athen.  iiL  6. 

*  Kcpa/uucoc>  c^ir^  rod  repau- 
cvc*  Etym.  Mag.  504.  16.  Of. 
Suid.  et  Harpocrat.  in  voce.  Paris, 
in  like  manner,  has  given  the  name 
of  Tuileries  to  its  principal  palaces 
and  gardens,  from  the  tiles  (tuiles) 
which  were  anciently  manu&c- 
tiired  on  the  spot. 

«Strab.ix.  1.239—241. 
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CHAPTER  V- 


CAPITAL  CITIES  OF  GREECE. SPAETA. 


From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will,  perhaps, 
have  acquired  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  city  of 
Athens,  its  splendour  and  extent.  But  the  remaining 
iragments  of  Hellenic  literature  do  not  enable  us  to 
be  equally  clear  or  copious  in  our  account  of  Sparta.^ 
In  fact  so  imperfect  and  confused  is  the  information 
that  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  it,  so  vague,  un- 
satisfactory,  and  in  many  respects  contradictory  are 
the  opinions  of  modem  scholars  and  travellers,  that 
after  diligently  and  patiently  examining  their  accounts, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  descriptions  of  Pausa- 
nias,  the  hints  of  Xenophon,  Livy,  Polybius,  and  Plu- 
tarch, with  the  casual  references  of  the  poets,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  the  following  picture  only  as  a  series 
of  what  appear  to  me  probable  conjectures  based  upon 
a  few  indisputable  facts. 

The  reader  who  has  endeavoured  to  discover  any- 
thing like  order  in  Pausanias'  topography  of  Sparta,* 
will  fully  comprehend  the  difficulty  of  constructing 
from  his  information  anything  like  an  intelligible  plan 


'  The  plan  which  accompanies 
the  present  chapter,  based  on  the 
description  of  Pausanias,  agrees  in 
many  of  the  main  points  with 
that  ^ven  by  Mr.  M  iiller  in  his 
map  of  the  Peloponnesos.  M« 
Barbie  du  Bocage*s  Essay  on  the 
Topography  of  Sparta,  upon  the 
whole  faulty,  is^  nevertheless^  in 
my  opinion^  right  with  respect  to 
the  portion  of  the  bridge  Babyx 
which  Mr.  Miiller  throws  over 
the  Tiasa,  contrary  to  all  the 
reasonable  inferences  to  be  de- 


rived from  history.  Colonel 
Leake's  plan,  given  in  his  travels 
in  the  Morea,  conveys  a  different 
idea  of  Spartan  topography ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  reconcile  his  views 
with  the  account  of  the  city  in 
Pausanias,  though  I  very  much 
regret  that  the  plan  I  have  adopt- 
ed should  not  he  recommended  by 
the  support  of  a  writer  so  learned 
and  80  ingenious. 

"  III.  1 1—20.     Cf.  Polyb.  V, 
22.    Liv.  xxxiv.  26.  seq. 
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of  the  city.     >f  evertheless,  by  settilig  oat  from  a  fixed 
point,  by  laboriously  irtadying  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
tion, by  divining  the  secret  order  be  seems  to  follow 
in   enumerating   and  delineating  the  various   pablic 
buildings  of  virhieh  he  speaks,  and  by  comparing  his 
fragmentary  disclosures  with  the  present  physiognomy 
of  the  site,  I  have  formed  a  conception  of  the  features 
of  ancient  Sparta  which  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  original. 

We  v^ll  suppose  ourselves  to  have  passed  the  Euro- 
tas,  and  to  be  standing  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  loftiest 
building  of  the  Acropolis,  the  Alpion  for  example,  or 
the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioecos,'  from  which  we 
can  command  a  view  of  the  whole  site  of  Sparta  from 
the  Eurotas,  where  it  flows  between  banks  shaded  with 
reeds  and  lofty  rose  laurels^  on  the  east,  to  the  brisk 
sparkling  stream  of  the  Tiasa,  and  the  roots  of  the 
Taygetos  on  the  west.  North  and  south  the  eye 
ranges  up  and  down  the  valley,'  discovering  in  the 
latter  direction  the  ancient  cities  of  Therapne^  and 
Amyclse,^  celebrated  for  their  poetical  and  heroic  as- 
sociations. Beyond  the  Eurotas  eastward,  occupying 
the  green  and  well-wooded  acclivities  upwards,  from 


'  In  the  precincU  of  this  temple, 
evidently  the  strongest  place  in 
the  dtj,  the  ^tolian  mercenaries 
took  rdfuge  after  the  assassination 
of  Nabis. — Liv.  xxxv.  86. 

'Plut.InBtit.Lacon.§10.  Cha- 
teaubriand, Itin.  xL  11 0.  Poucque- 
TiHe's  description  of  the  stream 
is  striking  and  picturesque :  "  The 
banks,**  he  says,  *'are  bordered 
with  never-fac^g  laurels,  which, 
inclining  towards  each  other,  form 
an  arch  over  its  waters,  and  seem 
still  consecrated  to  the  deities  of 
whom  its  purity  is  a  iust  emblem ; 
while  swans,  even  of  a  more  daz- 
zling whiteness  than  the  snows 
that  cover  the  mountain-tops  a- 
bove,  are  constantly^  swling  up 
and  down  the  stream.*' — Travels, 


p.  84.  The  Viscount  Chateau- 
briand, however,  sought  in  vain 
for  these  poetical  birds,  and, 
therefore,  evidently  considers  them 
fabulous. 

'Strabo's  brief  description  of 
the  site  deserves  to  be  mentioned : 
€tm  iu¥  olp  iy  KotKoripf  X*^f  ^^ 
TTJc  trdXetfc  t^afog,  Kolnep  &iro- 
Xafit^yov  opii  fieriiv,  viii.  5.  t.  ii. 
p.  1 85.         ^  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  5.  2. 

^  At  this  ancient  city  Castor 
and  Polydeukes  were  worshipped 
not  as  heroes  but  as  divinities. 
Isoc  Encom.  Helen.  §  27.  Cf. 
Pind.  Pyth.  xi.  60,  sqq.  Nem. 
X.  56.  Dissen  supposes  these 
tombs  to  have  been  vaults  under 
ground  in  the  Phosbaioiu— Comm* 
p.  508. 
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the  banks  of  the  stream  towards  the  barren  and  red- 
tinted  heights  of  the  Menelaion/  lay  scattered  the  Tillas 
of  the  noble  Spartans,  filled  with  costly  furniture  and 
every  other  token  of  wealth,*  while  here  and  there,  on 
all  sides,  embosomed  in  groves  or  thickets,  arose  the 
temples  and  chapels  of  the  gods  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  sanctity  and  communicating  peculiar  beauty  to  the 
landscape. 

Contracting  now  our  circle  of  vision,  and  contem- 
plating the  distinct  villages  or  groups  of  buildings  of 
which  the  capital  of  Laconia  anciently  consisted,*  we 
behold  the  encampments  as  it  were  of  the  five  tribes, 
extending  in  a  circle  about  the  Acropolis.*  The  quarter 
of  the  Pitanatse,*  commencing  about  the  Issorion  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Tiasa  on  the  west,  extended  east- 
ward beyond  the  Hyacinthine  road*^  to  the  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  above  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Tiasa.  Immediately  contiguoiis 
to  the  dwellings  of  this  tribe  in  the  north  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  city,  opposite  that  cloven  island  in  the 
Eurotas,  which  contained  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
Orthia,  and  the  Goddess  of  Birth,  dwelt  the  Limnatsa,^ 
who  possessed  among  them  the  temple  erected  by  the 
Spartans  to  Lycurgus.  North  again  of  these,  and  clus- 
tering around  that  sharp  eminence  which  constituted 
as  it  were  a  second  Acropolis,  were  the  habitations  of 
the  Cynosurae,®  whose  quarter  s^pears  to  have  extended 


'  Steph.  de  Urb.  v.  McvAao;, 
p.  551^  a.  Berkel. — Polyb.  v.  22. 
"  Xen.  Helkn.  vi.  5.  27. 
'  Thucyd.  i.  10. 

*  See  Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  48. 

*  Paus.  Olymp.  vi.  27.  Diss. 
4  lltre^i^  ^vX^.  Hesych.  Cf.  He- 
rod, iii.  55.  ix.  53.  Eurip.  Troad. 
1101.  Thucyd.  I.  20.  et  schol. 
Plut.  de  Exil.  §  6.  Apophth.  La- 
con.  Miscell.  48.  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  8. 
Athen.  i.  57.  Near  this  Kwfi^ 
were  the  villages  of  CEnos,  Ono- 
glse  and  Stathmee,  celebrated  for 
their  wines. 


•  Athen.  iv.  74. 

7  Strab.  viii.  4.  p.  1 84. 5.  p.  1 87. 
The  marshes  existing  in  this  quar- 
ter anciently  had  been  drained 
by  the  age  of  Strabo : — dXX'  ohSir 
ye  fiipoc  a{rrov  \ifiyd(ei '  ro  ^e 
vaXaioy  tkifAva^t  rh  TTpodaTeioy, 
k'al  iKdXovv  avro  Alfirac  *  Ka\  to 
rod  ^tovvffov  itpov  iv  Aifivaif 
iff  vypov  fiiti]Ko^  irvyyave.  •  vvv 
^  fvi  ^fjpov  n^f  t^pvuiy  'X***  ^*  P* 
185.  seq. 

8  Hesych.  in  v.  Berkel.  ad  Steph. 
Byzant.  p.  490.  Schol.  ad  Callim. 
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from  tlie  old  bridge  over  the  Eorotas  to  the  temple 
of  Dictynna,  and  the  tombs  of  the  £uripoDtid  kings 
on  the  west.     From  this  point  to  the  Dromos,  lying 
directly  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of 
Plane  Trees,  formed  by  the  diverging  and  confluent 
waters   of  the   Tiasa,   lay  the   village  of  the   Mes- 
soatse,^  where  were  situated  the  tomb  of  Alcman,  the 
fountain  Dorcea,  and  a  very  beautiful  portico  over- 
looking the  Platanistas.      The  road  extending  from 
the  Dromes  to  the  Issorion  formed  the  western  limits 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Mgidd^^  whose  quarter  extending  in- 
ward to  the  h^urt  of  the  city,  appears  to  have  com- 
prehended  the   Acropolis,    the    Lescbe    Poecile,    the 
theatre,  with  all  the  other  buildings  grouped  about  the 
foot  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  {»x>spect  presented  by  all  these  villages,  neariy 
touching  each  other,  and  comprehended  within  a  circle 
of  six  Roman  miles,  was  once,  no  doubt,  in  the  days 
of  Spartan  glory,  singularly  animated  and  picturesque. 
The  face  of  the  ground  was  broken  and  diversified, 
rising  into  six  hills  of  unequal  elevation,  and  consti- 
tuting altogether  a  small  table-land,  in  some  i^aces 
terminating  in  perpendicular  cliffs ;  ^  in  others,  shelv- 
ing away  in  gentle  slopes  to  meet  the  meadows  on 
the  banks  of  the  surrounding  streams.  Over  all 
was  diffiised  the  brilliant  light  ^  whidi  fills  the  atmo- 
^here  of  the  south,  and  paints,  as  travellers  uniformly 


m  Dian.  94.    Spanh.  Observ.  in 
loe.  p.  196. 

*  Steph  de  Urb.  in  v.  p.  554.  b. 
who  refers  to  Strabo  (viii.  6.  p. 
187).  The  words  of  the  geogra- 
pher are  Mttrday  ^  oh  r^c  Y^^^ 
cJyac  fidpoc,  r^c  Swcipnyc  «  ««- 
Bdwep  Kol  TO  Aifiyaior*  PauB.  vii. 
20.  8. 

•  Herod  iv.  149. 

*  Leake,  Trav.  in  Morea,  v.  i. 
p.  154. 

♦  Cf.  Chateaub.  Ttin.  i.  112. 
Snnilar,  also,  is  the  testimony  of 


Mr.  Douglas.  *'  The  mixture  of 
the  romantic  with  the  rich,  which 
still  divertiiies  its  aspect,  and  the 
singularly  picturesque  form  of  all 
its  mountams,  do  not  allow  us  to 
wonder  that  even  Virgil  should 
generally  desert  his  native  Italy 
for  the  landscape  of  (keece ;  who- 
ever has  viewed  it  in  the  tints  of  a 
Mediterranean  spring,  will  agree 
with  me  in  attributing  much  ofthe 
Grecian  genius  to  the  influence  of 
scenery  and  climate."  Essay,  &c. 
p.  52. 
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confess,  even  the  barren  crag^  and  crumbling  ruin  with 
beauty. 

The  structures  that  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis  appear  to  have  been  neither  numerous  nor 
magnificent.  The  central  pile,  around  which  all  the 
others  were  grouped,  was  the  temple  of  Athena  Chal- 
cicecos,^  flanked  on  the  north  and  south  bj  the  fanes 
of  Zeus  Cosmetas  and  the  Muses.  Behind  it  rose 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Areia,  with  that  of  Artemis 
Cnagia,  and  in  front  various  other  edifices  and  statues, 
dedicated  to  Euryleonis,  Pausanias,  Athena  Ophthal- 
mitis, and  Ammon.  Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  temenos  of  Athena  stood  two  edifices,  one 
called  Skenoma  and  the  other  Alpion.  The  relative 
position  of  all  these  it  is  now  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  determine.  Let  us  therefore  de- 
scend into  the  agora,  and  having  briefly  described  the 
objects  which  there  offered  themselves  to  the  eye  of 
the  stranger,  endeavour  to  thread  our  way  through 
the  various  streets  of  Sparta,  pointing  out  as  we  go 
along  the  most  remarkable  monuments  it  contained. 

In  all  Greek  cities  the  point  of  greatest  importance, 
next  to  the  citadel,  was  the  market-place,  where  the 
body  of  the  citizens  assembled  not  only  to  buy  and 
sell,  but  to  transact  public  business,  and  perform  many 
ceremonies  of  their  religion.  Thus,  in  the  agora  of 
Sparta,  in  the  centre  of  which  probably  stood  an  altar, 
surrounded  by  the  statues  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  Leto, 
and  the  soothsayer  Hagias  who  foretold  the  victory  of 
Lysander  at  ^gospotamos,  sacred  chorusses  and  pro- 
cessions were  exhibited  during  the  Gymnopsedia  in 
honour  of  Phoebos  Apollo,  in  consequence  of  which, 
a  part  at  least  of  the  place  obtained  the  name  of 
Chores :  here,  likewise,  was  a  colossal  statue,  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Spartan  Demos,  with  a  group  repre- 
senting Hermes  bearing  the  infant  Dionysos  in  his 
arms,  and  a  statue  of  King  Polydoros,  doubtless  set 
up   in   the    neighbourhood   of  his   house,   Boonetos, 

^  Plut.  Apophtheg.  Lacon.  Archid.  6.  Lycurg.  7. 
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lying  between  the  street  Apbetas  and  the  steep  road 
leading  up  to  the  citadel.    The  edifices  bj  which  the 
agora  was  encircl€^»  though  in  most  cases,  perhaps, 
&r  from  ma^nifieeDt,  when  separately  considered,  pre- 
sented a  grand  caup-Sonl,    This  will  be  made  evident 
if,  placing  onrselves  near  the  central  altar,  we  enume- 
rate and  briefly  describe  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  follow^ed  each  other  in  the  great  circle  of  the 
agora.     First,  beginning  on  the  right-hand  comer  of 
the  street  Apbetae  we  behold  the  palace  of  the  Bidisi, 
the  five    magistrates  who  watched   over  the   educa- 
tion of  the  youth ;   next  succeeds  that  of  the  No- 
mophylaces,  or  guardians  of  the  laws;  then  that  of 
the  Epbori  ;  and,  lastly,  the  senate-house,  standing  at 
the  comer  of  the  street  leading  to  Therapne.     Cross- 
ing over  to  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Agora  we 
bebold  a  spacious  and  stately  portico  called  the  Per- 
sian, because  erected  from  the  spoils  of  the  Persians. 
Its  columns  of  white  marble  were  adorned  with  bassi 
relievi   representing  Persian   warriors,  among  others 
Mardonios    and    Artemisia    daughter    of    Lygdamis 
queen  of  Halicamassos,  who  fought  in  person  at  the 
battle   of  Salamis.      Beyond   the   road   to   Amyclae, 
we  meet   with   a   range   of  temples   to   Gaia,   Zeus 
Agoneos,  Athena,  Poseidon  the  Preserver,  Apollo,  and 
Ilera ;  and  traversing  the  western  street  opening  into 
the  Theomelida,  and  affording  us  a  glimpse  in  pass- 
ing of  the  tombs  of  the  Agid  kings  we  arrive  at  the 
ancient  halls   of  the   Ephori,  containing  the  monu- 
ments of  Epimenides  and  Aphareus.     To  this  edifice 
succeed    the   statues  of  Zeus   Xenios    and    Athena 
Xenia.     Next  follows  the  temple  of  the  Fates,  near 
which  was  the  tomb  of  Orestes  lying  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  road  leading  to  the  sanctuary  of  Athena  Chal- 
ciodcos.     On  the  other  side  stands  the  house  of  King 
PoJjdoros,  which  obtained  in  after  ages  the  name  of 
Boonetos  because  purchased  of  his   widowed   queen 
with  a  certain  number  of  oxen.     With  this  terminates 
the  list  of  the  buildings  by  which  the  Agora  was  en- 
compassed. 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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Quitting,  now,  this  central  point,  we  proceed  north- 
ward through  the  street  called  Aphetse,  and  observe 
on  the  right  hand  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other 
three  temples  of  Athena  Keleuthia,  together  with  the 
heroa  of  lops,  Lelex,  and  Amphiaraos.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  apparently,  stood  the  temenos  of  Taenarian 
Poseidon,  with  a  statue  of  Athena,  erected  by  the 
Dorian  colonists  of  Italy.  We  next  arrive  at  a  place 
called  the  Hellenion,  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
large  open  space  or  square  in  which  the  deputies  or 
ambassadors  of  foreign  states  assembled  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  Close  to  this  was  erected  the  mo- 
nument of  Talthybios.  A  little  further  on  were  the 
altar  of  Apollo  Acreitas,  the  Gasepton,  a  temple  of 
earth,  and  another  altar  sacred  to  Apollo  Maleates. 
At  the  end  of  the  street,  near  the  walls  of  the  late 
city,  was  a  temple  of  Dictynna,  with  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  called  Eurypontidse. 

Returning  to  the  Hellenion,  and  proceeding  eastward 
up  the  great  public  road  leading  to  the  bridge  Babyx, 
you  saw  the  temple  of  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Leucip- 
pos,  and  sister  to  the  wives  of  Castor  and  Polydeukes. 
Further  on,  near  the  Phrouria  or  Barriers,  stood  a 
temple  of  Artemis ;  and  advancing  a  little  you  came 
to  the  monument  of  the  Eleian  soothsayers  called 
lamidsB,  and  the  temple  of  Maron  and  Alpheios,  who 
were  among  the  bravest  of  those  who  fell  with  Leoni- 
das  at  Thermopylae.  Beyond  this  stood  the  fane  of 
Zeus  Tropseos  erected  after  the  reduction  of  Amjrclfie, 
when  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Laconia  had  been 
brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Dorians.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  temple  of  the  Great  Mother  and  the  heroic 
monuments  of  Hippolytos  and  Anion.  On  a  spot  com- 
manding the  bridge  stood  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea. 
Setting  out  once  more  from  the  Agora,  and  ad- 
vancing up  the  street  leading  towards  the  east  the 
first  building  on  the  left-hand  was  called  Skias^  con- 

'  £jrc^^,   ri    ^^eior     eicoXelro      dp^alav  ^viiv,   r.  r.  \» — Etym. 
Tuv    AaKt^atfjioyioty     Kara     t^v      Mag.  717.  36.  8eq. 
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tiguous  to  the  senate-house :  it  was  of  a  circular  form 
with  a  roof  like  an  umbrella,  and  erected  about  seren 
hundred  and  sixt  j  jears  before  Christ,  by  Theodoros  of 
Samos,  inventor  of  the  art  of  casting  statues  in  iron. 
Here  the  Spartan  people  held  their  assemblies  eren  so 
late  as  the  age  of  Pausanias,  who  relates  that  the  Ijre 
of  Timotheus^  the  Milesian,  confiscated  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  having  added  four  strings  to  the  seven 
already    in  nse,  was  suspended  in  this  building  as 
a  warning  to   all  innovators.    Near  the   Skias  was 
another  circular  building  erected  by  Epimenides,  con- 
taining  statues   of   Olympian   Zeus  and   Aphrodite. 
On  the  other  side  apparently  of  the  street,  in  front 
of  the  Skias,  were  the  tombs  of  Idas  and  Lynceus, 
the  temple  of  Kora  Soteira,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Orpheus,  or  Abaris  the  Hyperborsean,  the  tomb 
of  Cynortas  and  the  temple  of  Castor.      Near  these 
were  the  statues  of  Apollo  Cameios,  and  Aphetseos, 
the   latter   of  which  marked  the  point  whence   the 
suitors  of  Penelope  started  in  their  race  for  a  wife, 
running   up  the   street  Aphetae,  whence   the  name. 
Immediately  beyond  this  was  a  square  surrounded 
with  porticoes,  where  all  kinds  of  cheap  wares  were 
anciently   sold.      Further  on   stood  altars  of  Zeus, 
Athena,  and  the  Dioscuri,  all  sumamed  Amboulioi ; 
opposite  which  was  the  hill  called  Colona  whereon 
was  erected  a  temple  of  Dionysos,  and  close  at  hand 
a   temenos  sacred  to  the  hero  who  conducted  the 
god   to   Sparta.     Not   £Eur  from   the   Dionysion  was 
a    temple    of   Zeus    Euanemos,    giver    of    gentle 
breezes;    and  immediately  to  the  right  the  hereon 
of  Pleuron.      On  the  summit   of  a  hill  at  a  little 
distance  stood  a  temple  of  the  Argive  Hera,  toge- 
ther   with    the    fane    erected    in    honour    of   Hera 
Hypercheiria,    built  by  order   of   the    oracle   after 
the  subsiding'  of  an  inundation  of  the  Eurotas.     In 
this  edifice    was   a  very  ancient   wooden  statue   of 
Aphrodite  Hera.     Close  to  the  road  which  passed  to 

^  Cf.  Plut.  Agi«,  §  10. 

H  t 
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the  right  of  the  hill  was  a  statue  of  Etymocles  many 
times  victor  in  the  Olympic  games.  In  descend- 
ing towards  the  Eurotas  you  beheld  a  wooden  statue 
of  Athena  Alea,  and  a  little  above  the  banks  a 
temple  of  Zeus  Plousios.  On  the  further  side  of 
the  river  were  temples  of  Ares  and  Asclepios. 

Once  more  retracing  our  steps  to  the  Agora,  and 
quitting  it  by  a  street  leading  towards  the  west,  the 
first  remarkable  object  that  struck  the  eye  was  the 
cenotaph  of  Brasidas,  and  a  little  beyond  it  a  spacious 
and  beautiful  theatre  of  white  marble.^  Directly  op- 
posite were  the  tombs  of  Leonidas  and  Pausanias,  and 
near  these  a  cippus,  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  together 
with  those  of  their  fathers.  At  this  spot  games  were 
annually  celebrated,  in  which  none  but  Spartans  were 
allowed  to  contend  for  the  prizes.  Discourses  were 
likewise  here  pronounced  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The 
multitudes  at  these  games  required  a  large  clear  space 
in  which  to  congregate,  and  this  I  suppose  to  have 
been  the  place  called  Theomelida,  opening  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  tombs 
of  the  Agid  Kings,  and  the  Lesche  of  the  Crotoniatse. 
Near  this  edifice  stood  the  temple  of  Asclepios,  the 
toinb  of  Tsenaros,  and  temples  of  Poseidon  Hippocou- 
rios,  and  Artemis  ^geinea.  Turning  back  towards  the 
Lesche,  probably  round  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  the 
Issorion,*  you  observed  on  the  slope  of  the  eminence 
towards  the  Tiasa  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnaea 
the  Britomartis  of  the  Cretans,  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  which  were  temples  of  Thetis,  Chthonian 
Demeter,  and  Oljnnpian  Zeus. 

Starting  from  the  crossroad  at  the  north-west  foot 

'  This  theatre,  as  Mr.  Douglas  '  *l<T<rwpioy,   opoQ    rrjc   Acucuh- 

has  observed,  is  the  only  remfun-  viicfic  ay  ol  4  "Aprcficc  'I^<rwp/a. 

ing  fragment  of  ancient  Sparta,  — Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  426.  d.  with 

the  other  ruins  still  visible  on  its  the  note  of  Berkel.     Cf.  Hesych. 

site,  belonging  all  to  Roman  times,  in  v.  Polysen.  Strat.   ii.    1.  14. 

—Essay  on  certain  Points  of  Re-  Plut.  Agesil.  §  32. 
semblance  between  the   Ancient 
and  Modem  Greeks,  p.  25. 
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of  the  Issorion,  on  the  way  to  the  Dromo8»  the  first 
edifice  which  presented  itself  on  the  left  was  the 
monument  of  Eumedes,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hippocoon. 
A  little  farther  on  was  a  statue  of  Heracles,  and  close 
at  hand,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Dromos,  stood  the 
ancient  palace  of  Menelaos,  inhabited  in  Pausanias* 
time  by  a  private  individual.  Within  the  Dromos  it- 
self were  two  gymnasia.  This  was  the  most  remarkftble 
building  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  from  whence 
branched  off  many  streets,  while  numerous  public 
structures  clustered  round  it ;  to  the  north,  for  exam- 
ple, the  temples  of  the  Dioscuri,  of  the  Graces,  of  Ei- 
leithyia,  of  Apollo  Cameios,  and  Artemis  Hegemona : 
on  the  east  the  temple  of  Asclepios  Agnitas,  and 
a  trophy  erected  by  Polydeukes  after  his  victory  over 
Lynceus.  On  the  west  towards  the  Platanistas  were 
statues  of  the  Dioscuri  Apheterii,  and  a  little  further 
was  the  hereon  of  Alcon,  near  which  stood  the  temple 
of  Poseidon  Domatites,  near  the  bridge  leading  over 
to  the  island  covered  with  plane  trees.  On  the  other 
hand  apparently  of  the  road  a  statue  was  erected  to 
Cynisca,  daughter  of  Archidamos,  the  first  lady  who 
ran  horses  at  Olympia. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Tiasa  from  the  Dromos  to  a 
line  extending  westward  from  the  temple  of  Dictynna 
to  the  upper  bridge  leading  to  the  Platanistas,  lay 
a  road  adorned  with  numerous  public  buildings,  among 
others  a  portico,  behind  which  were  two  remarkable 
monuments,  the  heroa  of  Alcimos  and  Enaraepho- 
ros.  Immediately  beyond  were  the  heroa  of  Dorceus 
and  Sebros,  and  the  fountain  Dorcea  flowing  between 
them.  The  whole  of  this  little  quarter  obtained  from 
the  latter  hero  the  name  of  Sebrion.  To  the  right 
of  the  last  mentioned  hereon  was  the  monument  of 
the  poet  Alcman;*  beyond  which  lay  the  temple  of 
Helen,  and  near  it  that  of  Heracles  close  to  the 
modem  wall. 

^  ^AXKfidy,  AcLKuy  dvo  Mttr-     vile  parents. — Suid.  i.  p.  178.  ed. 
o6aQ, — He  was  an  erotic  poet  said     Port, 
to  have  been  descended  from  ser- 
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Hard  by  a  narrow  pathway,  striking  into  the  fields 
from  the  road  leading  eastward  from  the  Dromos, 
was  the  temple  of  Athena  Axiopsenos,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Heracles. 

Leaving  the  Dromos  by  another  road  running  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  through  the  midst  of  the 
quarter  of  the  Mg^dsdy  we  behold,  on  one  hand,  the 
temples  of  Athena  and  Hipposthenes,  and  directly 
opposite  the  latter,  a  statue  of  Ares  in  chains.  At 
a  short  distance  beyond  these  was  the  Lesche  Pcecile, 
and  in  front  of  it,  the  hereon  of  Cadmos  son  of  Age- 
nor,  those  of  two  of  his  descendants,  CEk>lycos  and 
his  son  Mgeu&f  and  that  of  Amphilocos.  Farther 
on  lay  the  temples  of  Hera  iBgophagos,  so  called 
because  she-goats  were  sacrificed  to  her,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the  theatre,  the  temples 
of  Poseidon  Genethlios,  on  either  side  of  which  pro- 
bably stood  an  hereon,  the  one  sacred  to  Cleodaeos 
son  of  Hyllos,  and  the  other  to  (Ebalos. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Lesche  Poecile,  and 
following  a  road  skirting  round  the  hill  of  the  Acro- 
polis, towards  the  east-south-east,  pass  by  the  mo- 
nument of  Teleclos,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  temples  of  Asclepios  at  Sparta,  situated  close 
to  the  Boonetos.  Traversing  the  street  Aphetse 
and  proceeding  along  the  road  leading  to  the  Lim- 
nse,  the  first  temple  on  the  left  was  that  of  Aphro- 
dite, on  a  hill,  celebrated  by  Pausanias  for  having 
two  stories.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  here 
seated,  veiled  and  fettered.  A  little  beyond  was 
the  temple  of  Hilaeira  and  Phoebe  wherein  were 
statues  of  the  two  goddesses,  the  countenance  of  one 
of  which  vt^as  painted  and  adorned  by  one  of  the 
priestesses  according  to  the  later  rules  of  art,  but 
warned  by  a  dream  she  suffered  the  other  to  remain 
in  its  archaic  simplicity.  Here  was  preserved  an 
egg  adorned  with  fillets  and  suspended  from  the 
roof,  said  to  have  been  brought  forth  by  Leda.  In 
a  building  near  at  hand,  certain  women  wove  annually 
a  tunic  for  the  Apollo  of  Amyclae,  from  which  cir- 
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camstance  the  edifice  itaelf  obtained  the  name  of 
Chiton.  Next  followed  the  house  of  the  Tjndaridae, 
the  heroa  of  Chilon  and  Athemeus,  and  the  temple 
of  Ljcurgus,  with  the  tomb  of  Eucosmos  behind  it. 
Near  them  was  the  altar  of  Lathria  and  Anaxandra, 
and  directlj  opposite  the  monuments  of  Theopompos 
and  Eurybiades  and  Astrabaeos.  In  an  island  in  the 
mardies  were  the  temple  and  altar  of  Artemis  Orthia» 
and  the  fane  of  Eileithjia. 

On  the  road  leading  from  the  Agora  to  Amycln^ 
there  were  few  remarkable  monuments.  One  only» 
the  temple  of  the  Graces,  is  mentioned  north  of  the 
Tiasa,  and  beyond  it  the  Hippodrome;  towards  the 
west  the  temple  of  the  Tyndaridss  near  the  road,  and 
that  of  Poseidon  Gaiouchos  towards  the  river.  ^ 

Let  us  now  consider  the  proofis  on  which  the  above 
description  is  based.  Pausanias  informs  us  that  the 
citadel  was  the  highest  of  the  hills  of  Sparta.  Colonel 
Leake  observes  that  the  eminence  found  in  the  quarter 
which  I  have  assigned  to  the  Cynosurs  is  equal  in 
height  to  that  immediately  behind  the  theatre;  but 
the  former  is  pointed  and  appears  to  have  retained  its 
natural  shape,  while  the  summit  of  the  latter  has  been 
levelled  for  building.  Now  if  its  height  be  still  equal, 
it  must  have  been  considerably  greater  before  the 
levelling  process  took  place.  Therefore  the  hill  be- 
hind the  theatre  was  the  Acropolis.  Admitting  this, 
the  spacious  flat  or  hollow  immediately  at  its  foot  on 
the  south-east  side  must  have  been  the  Agora,'  for 
that  the  Agora  was  close  to  the  citadel  is  clear  from 
history,  which  represents  Lycurgus  and  king  Chari- 
laos  esci^ing  thither  from  the  market-place/  Again 
we  know  from  Pausanias  that  it  lay  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  theatre,  having  nothing  between  them 
but  the  cenotaph  of  Brasidas.  The  position  of  the 
Agora  being  thus  fixed  beyond  dispute,  we  arrive 

*  Ov  rirov  'AirAXii^yoc  it^y.         ''Plut.  Lycurg.  §  11.      Laoon. 
Strab.  viiL  5.  t  iL  p.  1«6.  Apoph.  Lycurg.  7. 

•  XoL  HeUen.  vi.  5.  SO.  *  Plut  Lycurg.  §  5. 
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with  certainty  at  the  direction  of  the  four  great 
streets  that  diverge  from  it ;  for,  first,  we  know  that 
the  road  to  the  Issorion  lay  towards  the  west;  the 
road  to  Amyclse  towards  the  south.  The  street  called 
Skias  terminated  at  the  extremity  of  the  city  be- 
tween two  small  hills.  These  two  hills  are  still  there 
on  the  brink  of  the  high  ground  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Eurotas  on  the  east.  This  therefore  was 
the  direction  of  the  Skias.  As  an  additional  proof, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  temple  of  Hera  Hy- 
percheiria  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  sub- 
siding of  an  inundation  of  the  Eurotas,  which  shows 
it  must  have  been  somewhere  nearly  within  reach  of 
the  waters  of  that  stream.  For  the  street  Aphetse 
no  direction  is  left  but  that  towards  the  north-west 
or  the  north-east;  but  the  latter  led  to  the  temple 
of  Artemis  Orthia  in  the  Limna*,  the  former  to  the 
temple  of  Dictynna.  The  street  Aphetse  led  there- 
fore to  the  north-west,  no  other  road  being  men- 
tioned but  that  leading  from  Mount  Thomax  over 
the  bridge  Babyx,  which  was  not  the  street  called 
AphetflB.  Thus  we  have  the  direction  of  every  one 
of  the  great  streets  of  Sparta  incontrovertibly  de- 
termined. Proceed  we  now  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  citadel,  of  each  of  the  five 
tribes  who  occupied  as  many  quarters  of  the  city. 
First  we  learn  from  Pausanias  that  the  Pitanatse 
inhabited  the  quarter  round  the  Issorion:^  from  Pin- 
dar* and  his  scholiast  that  they  dwelt  likewise  near 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  They  possessed  therefore 
the  whole  southern  quarter  of  the  city.*  As  the 
LimnatsD  obtained  their  name  from  the  marshes  near 
which  they  lived,  the  position  of  the  Limnae  deter- 
mined by  the  chain  of  reasoning  given  above,  proves 
them  to  have  occupied  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
city  directly  opposite  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia. 

*  Polyaen.   Stratag.   ii.  1.  14.         '  Olymp.  vi.  28.  Cf.  Spanheim, 
with  the  notes  of  Casaub.  and     ad  Callim.  in  Dian.  1 72» 
Maasvic.  *  Cf.  Athen.  L  57. 
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That  the  tribe  of  the  Mgidsd  inhabited  all  that  part 
extending  in  one  direction  from  the  Issorion  to  the 
Dromos,  and  in  the  other  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiasa  to  the  Boonetos,  may  almost  with  certainty  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  tomb  of 
MgewB^  their  founder,  was  situated  in  this  quarter, 
close  to  the  Lesche  Poecile.  The  quarter  of  the  Me- 
soat^  lay  in  the  north-west,  between  the  Dromos 
and  the  temple  of  Dictynna ;  for  here  was  found  the 
tomb  of  Alcman  who  belonged  to  that  tribe.  All  the 
rest  of  the  site  being  thus  occupied,  there  remains 
only  for  the  tribe  of  the  CynosursB  that  part  lyhig 
between  tbe  road  to  Thomax  and  the  temple  of  Dic- 
tynna, where  accordingly  we  must  suppose  them  to 
have  lived. 

With  respect  to  the  bridge  Babyx,  if  bridge  it 
really  was,  it  appears  very  diflScult*  to  believe  that 
it  spanned  the  Tiasa,  though  we  still  find  massive 
ruins  of  arches  in  the  channel  of  that  stream.  There 
seems  to  be  much  stronger  reason  for  supposing  it  to 
have  been  thrown  over  tbe  Eurotas,  where  the  road 
from  the  Isthmus  traversed  it.*  We  should  then 
understand  by  the  oracle  which  commanded  Lycurgus 
to  assemble  his  people  between  Babyx  and  Cnacion,* 
that  he  was  to  gather  them  together  anywhere  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  city.  Accordingly  we  find 
in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  that  the  Agora  in  the  centre 
of  Sparta  was  the  place  were  the  Apellse  *  were  held. 
This,  too,  is  evident,  by  the  sense  in  which  the  matter 
was  understood  by  Plutarch,  who,  speaking  of  the 
victory  of  the  Boeotians  over  the  Spartans  at  Tegyra, 
observes,  that  by  this  event  it  was  made  manifest  that 
not   the  Eurotas,   or  the  space  between  Babyx  and 

*  This,  however,  is  the  opinion  '  Plut.  Lycurg.  §  6. 

of  Mr.  MiiUer,  Dor.  ii.  456. 

'  See    the    passage  in  which         *  Goettl.  ad  Aristot.  Pol.  Ex- 
Xenc^hon   (v.  5.   27),  describes      curs.  i.  p.  464. 
tbe  advance  of  the  Thebans  upon 
Sparta. 
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Cnacion  alone  produced  brave  and  warlike  men/ 
Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  few  meadows  without 
the  city  on  which  assemblies  of  the  people  were 
occasionally  conyened  could  neyer  be  said  to  produce 
these  people.  I  have  therefore  supposed  that  Babyx 
was  the  bridge  by  which  travellers  coming  from  the 
Isthmus  entered  Sparta. 

1  Pelop,  §  17. 
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THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. — BIRTH  OF  CHILDREN. — INFANTiaDB. 


Whether  on  education  the  Greeks  thought  more 
wisely  than  we  do  or  not,^  they  certainly  contemplated 
the  subject  from  a  more  elevated  point  of  view.  They 
regarded  it  as  the  matrix  in  which  future  generations 
are  fiEtshioned,  and  receive  that  peculiar  temperament 
and  character  belonging  to  the  institutions  that  presid- 
ed at  their  birth.  Their  theories  were  so  large  as  to 
comprehend  the  whole  developement  of  individual  ex- 
istence, fix>m  the  moment  when  the  human  germ  is 
quickened  into  life  until  the  grave  closes  the  scene, 
and  in  many  cases  looked  still  further ;  for  the  rites 
of  initiation  and  a  great  part  of  their  ethics  had  re- 
ference to  another  world.  On  this  account  we  find 
their  legislators  possessed  by  extreme  solicitude  re- 
specting the  character  of  those  teachers  into  whose 


1  Dion  ChiyBostom  telk  a  cu- 
rious story  respecting  a  blunder 
of  the  Athenians  on  this  subject. 
Apollo  once  commanding  them,  if 
they  desired  to  become  good  citi- 
zens, to  put  whatever  was  most 
beautiful  in  the  ears  of  their  sons, 
they  bored  one  of  the  lobes,  and 
inserted  a  gold  eairing,  not  com* 
prdioiding  the  meaning  of  the 
God.  But  this  ornament  would 
better  have  suited  their  daughters 


or  the  sons  of  Lydians  or  Phry- 
gians; but  for  the  offspring  of 
Greeks,  nothing  could  have  been 
intended  by  the  God  but  education 
and  reason,  the  possessors  of 
which  would  probably  become 
good  men^  and  the  preservers  of 
their  country.  —  Orat.  xxxii.  t.  i. 
p.  653.  sqq.^ — The  popular  maxim 
that  knowledge  is  power  may  be 
traced  to  Plato.— De  Rep.v.  t.  vi. 
p.  268. 
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hands  the  souls  of  the  people  were  to  be  placed,  to 
receive  the  first  principles  of  good  or  evil,  to  be 
invigorated,  raised,  and  purified  by  the  former,  or  by 
the  latter  to  be  perverted,  or  precipitated  down  the 
slopes  of  vice  and  eifeminacy,  by  which  nations  sink 
from  freedom  to  servitude.  Among  them,  moreover, 
it  was  never  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  light  of 
knowledge  should  be  allowed  to  stream  upon  the 
summits  of  society  only,  or  be  suffered  to  descend 
into  its  lower  depths  and  visit  the  cottages  of  the 
poor.  Whatever  education  had  to  impart  was,  in 
most  states,  imparted  to  all  the  citizens,  as  far  as  their 
leisure  or  their  capacity  would  permit  them  to  receive 
it.  The  whole  object,  indeed,  of  education  among  the 
Greeks  was  to  create  good  citizens,  from  which  it  has 
by  some  been  inferred  that  they  confined  their  views 
to  the  delivering  of  secular  instruction.  But  this  is 
to  take  a  narrow  and  ignorant  view  of  the  subject, 
since  religion  was  not  only  an  element  of  education 
but  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  all  its  other 
elements  taken  together.  For  it  had  not  escaped  the 
Hellenic  legislators,  that  in  many  circumstances  of  life 
man  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  and  scrutiny  of  laws 
and  public  opinion,  where  he  must  be  free  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  which,  if  not 
rightly  trained,  purified,  and  rendered  clearsighted  by 
religion,  will  often  dictate  amiss.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
moment,  therefore,  that  in  these  retired  situations  man 
should  not  consider  himself  placed  beyond  the  range 
of  every  eye,  and  so  be  tempted  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  habits  which,  begun  in  secrecy,  may  soon  acquire 
boldness  to  endure  the  light  and  set  the  laws  them- 
selves at  defiance.  Accordingly  over  those  retired 
moments  in  which  man  at  first  sight  appears  to  com- 
mune with  himself  alone,  religion  was  called  in  to 
teach  that  there  were  invisible  inspectors,  who  regis- 
tered, not  only  the  evil  deeds  and  evil  words  they 
witnessed,  but  even  the  evil  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  the  heart,  the  first  impulses  to  crime  in  the  lowest 
abysses  of  the  mind.     Consistently  with  this  view  of 
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the  subject,  we  discover  everywhere  in  Greek  history 
and  literature  traces  of  an  almost  puritanical  scrupa- 
lousness  in  whatever  appeared  to  belong  to  religion, 
so  that  in  addressing  the  Athenians  St.  Paul  himself 
was  induced  to  reproach  them  with  the  excesses  of 
their  devotional    spirit,  which   degenerated   too   fre- 
quently  into  superstition.     But  the   original   design 
with  which   this   spirit  was  cultivated  was  wise  and 
good,  its  intention  being  to   rescue   men   from  the 
sway  of  their  inferior  passions, — from  envy,  fit)m  ava- 
rice, from  sel&hness,  and  to  inspire  them  with  faith  in 
their  own  natural  dignity  by  representing  their  actions 
as  of  sufficient  importance  to  excite  the  notice,  pro- 
voke the  anger,  or  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  immorr 
tal  gods.     This  religion,  which  base  and  sordid  minds 
regard  as  humiliating  to  humanity,  was  by  Grecian 
lawgivers  and  founders  of  states  contemplated  as  a 
kind  of  holy  leaven  designed  by  God  himself,  to  per- 
vade, quicken,  and  expand  society  to  its  utmost  di- 
mensions. 

The  question  which  commands  so  much  attention 
in  modem  states,  viz.  whether  education  should  be 
national  and  uniform,  likewise  much  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  ancient  statesmen,  and  it  is  known  that 
in  most  cases  they  decided  in  the  affirmative.  It  may 
however  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  among  a 
phlegmatic  and  passive-minded  people,  where  the  go- 
vernment has  not  yet  acquired  its  proper  form  and 
developement,  the  establishment  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  education,  complete  in  all  its  parts  and  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  must  be 
infitUibly  pernicious.  For  such  as  the  government  is 
at  the  commencement  such  very  nearly  will  it  con- 
tinue, as  was  proved  by  the  example  of  Crete  and 
Sparta.  For  the  Cretan  legislators,  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  society  at  a  certain  point  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  iron  system  of  education,  before  the  popu- 
lar mind  had  acquired  its  frill  growth  and  expansion, 
dwarfed  the  Cretan  people  completely,  and  by  pre- 
venting their    keeping  pace  with  their  countrymen 
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rendered  them  in  historical  times  inferior  to  all  their 
neighbours.  In  Sparta,  again,  the  form  of  polity 
given  to  the  state  by  Lycurgus,  wonderful  for  the  age 
in  which  it  was  framed,  obtained  perpetuity  solely 
by  the  operation  of  his  psedonomical  institutions.  The 
imperfection,  however,  of  the  system  arose  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  Spartan  government  was  filmed 
too  early  in  the  career  of  civilisation.  Had  its  lawgiver 
lived  a  century  or  two  later,  he  would  have  estab- 
lished his  institutions  on  a  broader  and  more  elevated 
basis,  so  that  they  would  have  remained  longer  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  progressive  institutions  of  neigh- 
bouring states.  But  he  fixed  the  form  of  the  Spartan 
commonwealth  when  the  general  mind  of  Greece  had 
scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism ;  and  as  the  rigid  and 
unyielding  nature  of  his  laws  forbade  any  great  improve- 
ment, Sparta  continued  to  bear  about  her  in  the  most 
refined  ages  of  Greece  innumerable  marks  of  the  rude 
period  in  which  she  had  risen.  From  this  circum- 
stance flowed  many  of  her  crimes  and  misfortunes. 
Forbidden  to  keep  pace  with  her  neighbours  in  know- 
ledge and  refinement,  which  by  rendering  them  inven- 
tive, enterprising,  and  experienced,  elevated  them  to 
power,  she  wbs  compelled,  in  order  to  maintain  her 
ground,  to  have  recourse  to  astuteness,  stratagem,  and 
often  to  perfidy. 

The  Spartan  system,  it  is  well  known,  made  at  first, 
and  for  some  ages,  little  or  no  use  of  books.  But  this, 
at  certain  stages  of  society,  was  scarcely  an  evil  ;*  for 
knowledge  can  be  imparted,  virtues  implanted  and 
cherished,  and  great  minds  ripened  to  maturity  with- 
out their  aid.  The  teacher,  in  this  case,  rendered  wise 
by  meditation  and  experience,  takes  the  place  of  a 
book,  and  by  oral  communication,  by  precept,  and  by 
example,  instructs,  and  disciplines,  and  moulds  his 
pupil  into  what  he  would  have  him  be.     By  this  pro- 

^  Montagne  relates,  in  his  Trap-  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading  and 

vels  (t.  iii.  p.  51),  an  instance  of  writing.    His  Lucchese  improvi- 

how  the  mind  may  be  cultiyated,  satrice  may  be   regarded  as  a 

particularly  in  poetry,  by  persons  match  for  the  ancient  rii^psodists. 
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cess  botb  are  benefited  The  preceptor^s  mind»  kept 
in  constant  actiyitj,  acquires  dail j  new  force  and  ex- 
pansion ;  and  the  papiFs  in  like  manner.  In  a  state, 
therefore,  like  that  of  Sparta,  in  the  age  of  Ljcurgus, 
it  was  possible  to  acquire  all  necessary  knowledge 
without  books,  of  which  indeed  Tory  few  existed. 
Bnt  afterwards,  when  the  Ionian  republics  began  to  be 
refined  and  eleTated  by  philosophy  and  literature, 
Sparta,  unable  to  accompany  them,  fell  into  the  back- 
ground :  still  preserving,  howcTer,  her  warlike  habits 
she  was  enabled  on  many  occasions  to  overawe  and 
subdue  them. 

Among  the  Athenians,^  though  knowledge  was  uni- 
versally difiused,  there  existed,  properly  speaking,  no 
system  of  national  education.  The  people,  like  their 
sti^,  were  in  perpetual  progress,  dming  at  perfection, 
and  sometimes  approaching  it ;  but  predpiti^ted  by  the 
excess  of  their  intellectusd  and  physical  energies  into 
numerous  and  constantly  recurring  errors.  While 
Sparta,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  content  with  the 
wisdom  indigenous  to  her  b(»1,  scanty  and  imperfect  as 
it  was,  Athens  converted  herself  into  one  vast  mart, 
wbitber  every  man  who  had  anything  new  to  commu- 
nicate hastened  eagerly,  and  found  the  sure  reward  of 
his  ingenuity.  Philosophers,  sophists,  geometricians, 
astronomers,  artists,  musicians,  actors,  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  and  her  most  distant  colonies,  flocked  to 
Athens  to  obtain  from  its  quick-sighted,  versatile,  im- 
partial, and  most  generous  people  that  approbation 
which  in  the  ancient  world  constituted  fame.  There- 
fore, although  the  laws  regulated  the  material  circum- 
stances of  the  schools  and  gymnasia,  prescribed  the 
hours  at  which  they  should  be  opened  and  closed,  and 
watched  earnestly  over  the  morals  both  of  preceptors 
and  pupils,  there  was  a  constant  indraught  of  fresh 
science,  a  perpetually  increasing  experience  and  know- 
ledge  of  the  world,  and,  consequent  thereupon,  a  deep- 
rooted  conviction  of  their  superiority  over  their  neigh- 

1  CC  Plat.  De  Legg.  vii.  t.  viii.  p.  1 . 
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boursy  an  impatience  of  antiquated  forms,  and  an  auda- 
cious reliance  on  their  own  powers  and  resources  which 
betrayed  them  into  the  most  hazardous  schemes  of 
ambition. 

But,  by  pushing  too  far  their  literary  and  philo- 
sophical studies,  the  Athenians  were  induced  at  length 
to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  war,  which 
they  appeared  to  regard  as  a  low  and  servile  drudgery. 
And  this  capital  error,  in  spite  of  all  their  acquire- 
ments and  achievements  in  eloquence  and  philosophy, 
—  in  spite  of  their  lofty  speculation  and  "  style  of 
gods,"  brought  their  state  to  a  premature  dissolution ; 
while  Sparta,  with  inferior  institutions,  and  ignorance 
which  even  the  children  at  Athens  would  have  laughed 
at,  was  enabled  much  longer  to  preserve  its  existence, 
from  its  impassioned  application  to  the  use  of  arms, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  a  stronger  and  more  secluded  posi- 
tion. From  this  it  appears  that  of  all  sciences  that  of 
war  is  the  chiefest,  since,  where  this  is  cultivated,  a 
nation  may  maintain  its  independence  without  the  aid 
of  any  other ;  whereas  the  most  knowing,  refined,  and 
cultivated  men,  if  they  neglect  the  use  of  arms,  will 
not  be  able  to  stand  their  ground  against  a  handftil 
even  of  barbarians.  They  mistake,  too,  who  look  upon 
literature  and  the  sciences  as  a  kind  of  palladiimi 
against  barbarism,^  for  a  whole  nation  may  read  and 
write,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Birman  empire,  with- 
out being  either  civilised  or  wise;  and  may  possess 
the  best  books  and  the  power  to  read  them,  without 
being  able  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  wisdom  they 
contain,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  perished  rather  from  a  surfeit  of 
knowledge  than  from  any  lack  of  instruction.  But  it 
is  time,  perhaps,  to  quit  these  general  speculations,  and 
proceed  to  develope,  as  far  as  existing  monuments  will 
enable  us,  the  several  systems  of  education  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  different  parts  of  Greece. 

^  Notwithstanding  that  Plato      145.  — Cf.  t.  viii.  p.  2.  seq.— 
regards  knowledge  as  the  medi-      Aristot.  Ethic,  vi.  13. 
cine  of  the  soul.: — Crit.  t.  vii.  p. 
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Among  Hellenic  legislators  the  care  of  children 
commenced  before  their  birUi.  Their  mothers  were 
subject  while  pregnant  to  the  operation  of  certain 
rules ;  their  food  and  exercises  were  regulated,  and  in 
most  cases  the  laws,  or  at  least  the  manners,  required 
them  to  lead  a  sedentary,  inactive,  and  aboye  all  a 
tranquil  life.^  Physicians,  guided  by  experience,  pre- 
scribed a  somewhat  abstemious  diet;  and  wine  was 
prohibited,  or  only  permitted  to  be  taken  with  water, 
which,  where  reason  is  consulted,  we  find  to  be  the 
practice  at  the  present  day.  But  Lycurgus,  in  the 
article  of  exercise,  gave  birth  to,  or,  at  least,  sanc- 
tioned, customs  wholly  different.^  £yen  while  en- 
ceinte his  women  were  required  to  be  abroad,  engaged 
in  their  usual  athletic  recreations,  eating  as  before  and 
drinking  as  before. 

On  this  occasion,  too^  as  on  all  others,  the  deep- 
rooted  piety  of  the  nation  displayed  itself.  Prayers 
and  sacrifices  were  habitually  offered  up  by  all  mar- 
ried persons  for  children,  as  afterwards  by  Christian 
ladies  to  the  saints ;'  and  these  of  course  were  not 
discontinued,  when  it  appeared  by  unequivocal  signs 
that  their  desires  had  begun  to  receive  their  fulfil- 
ment. What  the  divinities  were  whom  on  these  oc- 
casions the  Athenian  matrons  invoked  under  the  name 
of  TritopatoreSf  it  seems  difficult  to  determine.  De- 
mon in  Suidas^  supposes  them  to  be  the  winds ;  but 
Philochoros,  the  most  learned  of  ancient  writers  on 
the  antiquities  of  Attica,  imagined  them  to  be  the 
first  three  sons  of  Helios  and  Gaia.  According  to 
some  they  were  called  Cottos  or  Cores,  Gyges  or 
Gyes,  and  Briareus;   according  to  others  Amalcides, 

^  Plat,  de  L^.  L  vii.  t.  viii.  '  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced,  i.  3. 

pp.  4.  et  11 . — During  the  pr^-  Perizon.  ad  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  x. 

nancy  of  women  great  care  was  Id. 

taken  not  to  bring  into  the  house  '  Theodoret.  ir.  921. 

the  wood  of  the  ostrya  or  car-  *  v.  Tpirox  t.  ii.  p.  947.  b.  seq. 

pinus  ostrys^  the  appeanmce  of  Ot  Siebel.  ad  Frag.  Philoch.  p. 

which  was  ominous  of  difficult  11.     Meurs.  Grec  Fer.  p.  264. 

births,  or  even  of  sodden  death.  Lect.    Att.    iii.    1.       Vales,    in 

Theoph.  Hist  Plant,  iii.  10.  3.  Harpoc.  p.  223.  seq. 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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Protocles,  and  Protocleon,  the  watchers  and  guardians 
of  the  wind.  There  are  authors,  moreover,  by  whom 
they  have  been  confounded  with  the  Dii  Kabyri  of 
Samothrace. 

During  the  period  of  their  confinement  women 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  £ileithyia. 
This  goddess,  who  by  Olen  the  Lycian  was  considered 
older  than  Kronos,^  had  the  honour  as  certain  mythi- 
cal legends  relate,  of  being  the  mother  of  love,^ 
though  several  ancient  authors  appear  to  have  con- 
founded her  with  Pepromene  or  Fate»  others  with 
Hera,  and  others  again  with  Artemis  or  the  moon. 
The  traditions  of  the  mythology  respecting  this  divi- 
nity were  various.  Her  worship  seems  to  have  made 
its  first  appearance  among  the  Greeks  in  the  island 
of  Delos,  whither  she  is  said  to  have  come  from  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  to  lend  her  aid  to  Leto, 
when  beneath  the  palm  tree,  which  Zeus  caused  to 
spring  up  over  her,^  she  gave  birth  to  the  gods  of 
night  and  day.  From  that  time  forward  ahe  was 
held  in  veneration  by  the  Delians,  who  in  her  honour 
offered  up  sacrifices,  chaunting  the  hymns  of  Olen, 
whence  we  may  infer  she  was  a  Pelasgian  deity. 

From  thence  her  name  and  worship  were  diffused 
through  the  other  islands  and  states  of  Hellas; 
though  the  Cretans  pretended  that  she  was  bom  at 
Amni808  in  the  Knossian  territory,  and  was  a  daugh- 
ter  of  Hera.  The  Athenians,  who  erected  a  temple 
to  Eileithyia  appeared  to  favour  both  traditions,  since 
of  the  two  statues  which  were  found  in  her  fane  the 
more  ancient  was  said  to  have  been  brought  fit>m 
Delos  by  Erisicthon,  while  the  second,  dedicated  by 
Phsedra,  came  from  Crete.  Among  the  Athenians, 
alone,  as  an  indication  of  the  national  modesty,  the 
wooden  images  of  this  mysterious  divinity  were  sig- 
nificantly veiled  to  the  toes.^ 

1  Paus.  viiL  21.  9.  *  Paus.  i.  18.  5.    C£  Kogfat^ 

^  Paus.  ix.  t7»  2.  Cf.  Gic.  de     ley,  Mythol.  p.  199.   In  Arcadia, 

Nat.  Deor.  iii.  ZS*  also,  tlus  goddess  was  so  closely 

'  Callim.  ii.  4.  draped  that  nothing  was  visibfe 
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The  simple  delicacy  of  remoter  ages  required 
wom^i  to  be  attended,  while  becoming  mothers,  bj 
individuals  of  their  own  sex*  Bat  the  contrary  prac- 
tice, now  general  among  civilised  nations,  prei^ed 
eariy  at  Athens,  where  the  study  of  medicine,  in 
which  the  accoucheurV  art  is  included,  was  prohib- 
ited to  women  and  sUycs.  The  consequences  bear 
stronger  testimony  to  the  refined  taste  and  truly 
Craninine  feelings  of  the  Athenian  ladies  than  a  thou- 
sand panegyrics.  Numbers,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
immodest  injunctions  of  fisishion,  declined  all  aid,  and 
perished  in  their  harems :  obsenring  which,  and  moved 
strongly  by  the  desire  to  preserve  the  lives  of  her 
noble-minded  countrywomen,  a  female  citizen  named 
Agnodice,  disguised  as  a  man,  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  in  the 
medical  school  of  Herophilos;  she  then  confided  her 
secret  to  the  women  who  universally  determined  to 
avail  themselves  of  her  services,  and  in  consequence 
her  practice  became  so  extensive  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  other  practitioners  was  violently  excited.  In  re- 
venge, therefore,  as  she  still  maintained  her  disguise, 
they  preferred  an  accusation  against  her  in  the  court 
of  Aieiopagos  as  a  general  seducer.  To  clear  herself 
Agnodice  made  known  her  sex,  upon  which  the  en- 
vious .£sculapians  prosecuted  her  under  the  provisions 
of  the  old  law.  In  behalf  of  their  benefactress  the 
principal  gentlewomen  appeared  in  court,  and  min- 
gling the  highest  testimony  in  favour  of  Agnodice 
with  many  bitter  reproaches,  they  not  only  obtained 
her  acquittal,  but  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law, 
and  permission  for  any  firee  woman  to  become  an 
accoucheuse.* 

Mention  is  made  by  ancient  writers  of  several  rude 
and  hardy  tribes,  whose  women,  like  those  of  Hindtks- 
st&n  at  the  present  day,  stood  in  very  little  need  of 

but  the  countenance,  fingers,  and     Tyr.  Dissert.  xxviiL  p.  SS3,     Cf. 
toes^ — Ptos-  vii  tS.  5.  P^or.  de  Senr.  1 84* 

'  The  duties  of  an  accoucheuse         *  Hygin.  Fab.  274. 
are  briefiy  enumerated  by  Max. 
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the  midwife's  aid.  Thus  Varro,*  speaking  of  the 
rough  shepherdesses  of  Italy,  observes  that  among 
the  countrjrwomen  of  Illyria,  bringing  forth  children 
was  regarded  as  a  slight  matter;  for  that,  stepping 
aside  from  their  work  in  the  fields,  they  would  return 
presently  with  an  infant  in  their  arms,  having  first 
bathed  it  in  some  fountain  or  running  stream, 
appearing  rather  to  have  found,  than  given  birth  to, 
a  child*  Nor  are  the  manners  of  these  uncultivated 
people  at  all  altered  in  modem  times,  as  appears  from 
an  anecdote  related  to  Pietro  Vittore,*  by  Francesco 
Sardonati,  professor  of  Latin  at  Ragusa,  who  said  that 
he  saw  a  woman  go  out  empty-handed  to  a  forest  for 
wood,  and  return  shortly  irfterwards  with  a  bundle 
on  her  head  and  a  new-bom  infant  in  her  arms.  At 
Athens,  however,  where  the  women  were  peculiarly 
tender  and  delicate,  the  young  mother  remained  with- 
in doors  fiiU  six  weeks,'  when  the  festival  of  the  for- 
tieth day  was  celebrated,  after  which  she  went  forth, 
as  our  ladies  do  to  be  churched,  to  offer  up  sacrifices 
and  return  thanks  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  or  some 
other  divinity. 

New-bom  infants,  when  designed  to  be  reared, 
were  at  Athens  and  in  the  rest  of  Greece  bathed  in 
cold  water :  at  Sparta  in  wine,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing convulsions  and  death  should  the  child  be 
feeble,  whereas,  were  its  constitution  strong  and  vi- 
gorous, it  would  thus  they  imagined,  ^^  acquire  a 
^*  greater  degree  of  firmness,  and  get  a  temper  in  pro- 
"  portion,  as  Potter*  expresses  it,  like  steel  in  the 
"  quenching."  Swaddling-bands*  also,  in  use  through- 
out the  rest  of  Greece,  were  banished  from  Sparta, 
which  led  the  way  therefore  to  that  improved  system 
of  infant  management  advocated  by  Rousseau,  La- 
c^p^de  and   others,^ '  and   now  generally  adopted   in 

^  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  1 0.  ^  Coray,  ad  Hippoc.  de  Aer.  et 

*  Var.  Lect.  xxxiv.  2.  Loc.  ii.  509. 

'  Meurs.  Grsoc.   Fer.    p.  260.  ^  Even  so  early  as  the  age  of 

sqq.  Censor,  de  Die  Natali.  ell.  Montaigne  the  necessity  of  some 

^  Antiq.  ii.  320.  change  was  felt.     "  Les  liaisons  et 
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this  country,  though  but  partially  in  France.  The 
ceremonies  and  customs  of  ^he  Greeks  were  a  kind 
of  symbolical  language,  many  times  containing  impor- 
tant meanings  and  always  perhaps  indicative  of  the 
character  and  familiar  feelings  of  the  race.  Much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  thing  wherein  the  infant  was 
placed  upon  its  entrance  into  the  world.  This,  among 
the  Athenians,  consisted  of  a  wrapper  adorned  with 
an  embroidered  figure  of  the  Gorgon's  head,  the  de- 
vice represented  on  the  shield  of  Athena,  tutelar 
divinity  of  the  state.  From  the  beginning  every 
citizen  seemed  thus  to  be  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate shelter  of  that  goddess's  aegis  which  should  be 
extended  over  him  in  peace  and  in  war.  In  other 
parts  of  Greece  the  child's  first  bed,  and  too  fre* 
quently  his  last,  was  a  shield.^  Tn  accordance  with 
this  custom  we  find  Alcmena  cradling  her  twin  boys 
Heracles  and  Iphicles  in  Amphytrion's  buckler ;  and 
the  same  practice  prevailed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, at  Sparta,  where  war  constituted  to  men 
the  sole  object  of  life.*  Elsewhere  other  symbols 
spoke  to  the  fature  sense  rather  than  the  present 
of  the  new  citizen.  In  agricultural  countries  the 
military  symbol  was  replaced  by  a  winnowing  van, 
not  unfrequently  of  gold  or  other  costly  materials;' 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  word  so 
rendered  meant  not  rather  a  cradle  in  the  form  of 
that  rustic  implement.  > 

In  another  custom,  long  on  these  occasions  ob- 
served, we  discern  traces  of  that  serpent-worship 
which  at  difierent  epochs  diiiused  itself  so  widely 
over  the  world.     Among  opulent  and  noble  families 


emmaillottements  des  enfans  ne 
sont  non  pluB  necessaires."  He 
then  allades  to  the  practice  of  the 
Spartan  nurses.— Essais,  ii.  12. 
However,  in  certain  habits  of 
body,  swaddling  is  not  merely 
usefd,  but  necessary :  as  Hippo- 
crates remarks  in  lus  account  of 
the  Scythian*     (dc  Aer  et  Loc. 


§  101),  and  as  his  able  commenta- 
tor, 0}ray,  confirms  by  example. 
ubt  sup. 

1  Theoc.  Eidyll.  xxiv.  4.  4 
rar  ^  M  rac.  Plut.  Lacsen. 
Apophtheg.  t.  ii.  p*  187. 

<  Nonn.  Dionys.  xli.  168.  seq. 
Sch.  Thucyd.  ii.  89. 

^  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Joy.  48. 
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at  Athens  new-born  children  were  laid  on  golden 
amulets  in  the  form  of  dragons  by  which  they  were 
supposed  to  commemorate  Athena^s  delivery  of  Erich- 
thonios  to  the  care  of  two  guardians  of  that  descrip- 
tion,* 

But  under  certain  circumstances,  instead  of  the 
joy  and  gladness  by  which  the  noble  and  the  great 
are  greeted  on  their  entrance  into  the  world,  the 
birth  of  a  child  was,  as  in  Thrace,*  an  event  frau^t 
with  sorrow  and  misery.  It  announced  in  fact  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  of  one  who,  if  he  survived, 
must  snatch  from  them  a  portion  of  what  already 
would  scarcely  sustain  life.  Together  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  birth,  therefore,  came  the  awful 
consciousness  that  war  must  be  made  on  him — ^that 
he  must  in  short  be  cast  forth,  a  scfq>e-goat  for  the 
sins  of  society,  not  for  his  own — that  his  parents 
who  should  have  cherished  him,  whose  best  solace 
he  should  have  been,  must  steel  their  hearts  and 
close  fast  their  ears  against  the  voice  of  nature,  and 
become  his  executioners.  The  poor-laws  of  Greece, 
or  rather  their  substitutes  for  poor-laws,  were  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect,  and  foundling  hospitals  had  n9t 
been  introduced.  They  got  rid  of  their  surplus  po- 
pulation, as  many  nations  still  do,  by  murder;  for 
in&nticide,  under  various  forms,  has  more  or  less 
prevailed  in  all  civilised  countries,  if  the  term  civil- 
ised can  properly  be  applied  to  nations  among  whom 
crimes  so  demoralising  are  habitually  perpetrated. 
No  doubt  the  sullen  reluctance  of  a  father  to  im- 
brue his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  child  produced 
daily  many  a  heart-rending  scene ;  no  doubt  the  sting 
of  want  must  have  been  keenly  felt  before  the  habit 
of  slaughter  was  confirmed ; — ^but  the  fashion  once 
set,  children  were  thrown  into  an  earthen  pot  and 

'  Eurip.  Ion.  15.  sqq. — There  from  fitscmation  and  the  evil  eye. 

were  certain  amulets,  too,  called  Pollux,  iv.  ISS.     Viet,  in  Anst 

wtp/airra  which  superstitious  mo-  Ethic  Nkom.  p.  42* 
thers  hung  about  the  necks  of        '  Sext.  Empir.  p.  1S6. 
their    children   to   defend  them 
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exposed  in  mountainous  and  desert  places  to  perish  of 
eold,  or  £b11  a  prey  to  camiyorous  birds  ^  or  woWes, 
as  C00II7  as  thej  are  murdered  by  their  young  and 
frail  mothers  in  our  own  Christian  land. 

Under  all  circumstances,  howeyer,  the  parents  thus 
criminal  are  objects  of  pity.  Misery  is  blind,  and  crime 
is  blind.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  those  priests  of  hu- 
manity, those  sacred  and  reverend  interpreters  of  na- 
ture,—-the  philosophers  who  come  forward  to  sanction 
and  justify  the  practice?  It  would  be  criminal  to 
disguise  the  hcty  that  both  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 
great  representatiyes  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Pagan 
world,'  conceiyed  in&nticide,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  be  allowable.  Near,  therefore,  as  the  for- 
m»  stood  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  there  was  still 
a  cloud  between  him  and  them.  What  he  saw,  he  saw 
through  a  glass  darkly.  Christ  had  not  then  stamped 
the  seal  of  divinity  upon  human  nature,  had  not  shed 
abroad  that  light  by  which  alone  we  discover  the  true 
features  of  crime,  no  less  than  the  true  features  of  ho- 
liness. Philosophy  is  beautiful ;  but  with  the  beauty 
of  one  involuntarily  polluted.  Religion  alone,  breath- 
ing of  heaven,  radiant  with  light,  reflected  on  its  whole 
form  from  the  face  of  God,  is  lovely  altogether  with- 
out spot  or  blemish.  The  Greeks  wanting  this  guide 
went  astray.  They  looked  at  the  question  of  popula- 
tion as  coarse  utilitarians, — bII  but  the  gross,  unintellec^ 
tual  Thebans,  who,  relying  on  the  vast  fertility  of  their 
soil,  or  led  by  some  better  instinct,  on  this  point  soared 
high  above  their  cultivated  neighbours,  an  example  of 
how  the  foolish  things  of  this  worid,  even  in  the  unre- 
generate  state  of  nature,  may  sometimes  confound  the 
wise.  Among  the  Tyrrheniajtis,'  likewise,  a  people  of 
Pelasgian  origin,  infanticide  was  unknown,  probably 

^  Yict  (Vax.  Led,  ii.  S)  has  an  Lipi.  Epbt.  ad  Belg.  Cent  1.  c 

mefbl  chapter  <m  the  exposing  of  85.  with  the  work  of  Gerard  Noodt, 

infiuits,  in  which  he  has  collected  entitled  "  Julius  Paulus^"  in  opp. 

seroBl  TaluaUe  testimonies.  Logd.  Bat.  1726.  pp.  567,  seq. 

591.  seq.  Elmenhorst.  ad  Minuc. 

*  Plato  de  Rep.  v.  §  9.  p.  S59.  Felic.  Octar.  289.  ed.  OuzeL 
Stallb.  Aristot.  PoL  Tii.   16.  CC         '  Athen.  lui.  U. 
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because  among  them  it  was  accomited  no  disgrace  to 
be  the  parents  of  illegitimate  offspring;  indeed  the 
sense  pf  shame  could  not,  in  any  case,  be  very  keen 
among  a  people  whose  female  slaves  served  naked  at 
table,  and  where  even  the  ladies  appeared  at  public 
entertainments  in  the  same  state,  drinking  bumpers, 
and  joining  freely  in  the  conversation  of  the  men. 

In  the  modem  world  to  take  the  life  of  an  infant  is 
a  capital  offence,  yet  we  see  with  how  little  fear  or 
ceremony  the  law  is  set  at  nought.  It  will,  therefore, 
readily  be  supposed  that  in  those  countries  of  anti- 
quity where  neither  law  nor  public  opinion  opposed 
the  practice,  but  in  some  cases  winked  at,  in 
others  enjoined  it,  the  number  of  child-murders  must 
have  been  enormous.  Sparta  very  naturally  took  the 
lead  in  this  guilty  course.^  Here  it  was  not  permitted 
to  private  individuals  to  make  away  with  their  off- 
spring stealthily,  and  with  those  marks  of  shame  and 
compunction  inseparable  from  individual  guilt.  The 
state  monopolized  the  right  to  Herodise,  and  by  shar- 
ing the  criminality  among  great  numbers  appeared  to 
silence  the  objections  of  conscience.  Fathers  were 
compelled  by  law  to  bring  their  new-bom  infants  to 
certain  officers,  old,  grave  men,^  who  held  their  sit- 
tings in  the  Lesche  of  their  tribe,  and  after  due  deli- 
beration determined  on  the  claim  of  each  child  to  live 
or  die.  By  what  rules  they  decided,  rude  and  igno- 
rant of  physiology  as  they  were,  it  would  now  be  im- 
possible positively  to  affirm.  Little  skill  no  doubt  had 
they  in  detecting  the  latent  seeds  of  robustness  and 
physical  energy,  still  less  those  of  splendid  mental  en- 
dowments lurking  in  the  crimson  countenance  of  help- 
less infancy.  They  who  ^flight  have  proved  the  wise 
and  good  of  their  generation  no  doubt  often  went 
instead  of  the  mere  animal.  -However,  giving 
orders  that  the  strong  and  apparently  healthy  should. 

1  Compare  the  coolness  of  Hase.  iii.  85.    Potter,  too  (ii.  $26.  sqq.)^ 

p.   190.    Muller.   ii.  did.   with  seems  to  disapprove  of  the  prac- 

Lamb.  Bos.  p.  ^\Z.  seq.  and  the  tioei^ 

humane  remarks  of  UbboEmmius  *  Plut  Lycuig.  16. 
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be  nursed,  the  weakly  and  delicate,  often  the  noblest 
men,  and  the  bravest  soldiers,  as  witness  Lucius  Sulla, 
were  condemned  to  be  cast  like  so  many  puppy  dogs 
into  the  Apothetse,  a  deep  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taygetos.     This  den  of  death  relieved  the  Spartans 
from  the  necessity  of  erecting  workhouses  or  enacting 
poor-laws.     The  surplus  population  went  into  that  pit. 
To  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a  mitigated  form,  the 
same  practice  prevailed  at  Athens.    Here,  however,  it 
was  more  a  matter  of  custom  than  of  law,  and  in  this 
respect  differed  materially'  from  the  practice  of  Sparta, 
that  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  fitther  to  determine  the 
fate  of  his  children.     Accordingly,   the  more   cold- 
blooded had  recourse  to  murder,  while  the  less  atro- 
cious   exposed    them    in    jars   in   desert    places   to 
perish,  or  in  the  thronged  and  crowded  quarters  of 
the  city  in  the  hope  that  they  might  excite  in  others 
that  compassion,  which  he,  their  father,  denied  them.^ 
And  humane  individuals  were  often  found  who,  like 
our -Squire  All  worthy,  would  sympathise  with  these 
deserted  creatures.*     Numerous  examples  occur  in  the 
comic  poets.     In  these  cases  poverty  was  no  doubt 
the   motive,   particularly  when  boys  were  exposed; 
but  even  wealthy  persons,  reasoning  like  the  Rajpoots 
of  northern  India,  would  prefer  exposing  their  daugh- 
ters, to  the  care  and  expense  of  educating  them  to  an 
uncertain  destiny.     On  these  occasions  the  child  was 
dressed  and  swaddled  more  or  less  careftiUy,  placed  in 
a  large  earthen  vessel  called  a  chjrtra,^  —  the  same  in 
which  soup  was  made,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  to 
have    awakened    humane   associations, — and   laid  at 
the   mouth  of  some   cave  without  the  walls,  or  in 
such  situations  as  I  have  above  described.     To  this 
custom  allusion  is  made  in  the  anecdote  of  a  found- 
ling, who  amusing  himself  by  rolling  a  chjrtra  before 

^  Petit  is  of  the  contrary  opi-  '  On  the  ceremony  of  adoption^ 

nion,  but  his  authorities  by  no  see  Potter  ii.  335,  Compare  Lady 

means  bear  him  out. — Lcgg.  Att.  Montague's  Works,  iii.  12. 

Jib.  ii.  tit.  4.  p.  144.  ♦  Sch.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  289/or 

'  Paulus,  ap.  Petit,  ubi  sup.  sometimes  ovrpaKoy,  Ran.  1221. 
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him  with  his  foot»  ^  What !  exclaimed  some  one 
^<  desirous  of  remmding  him  of  his  origin,  have  you 
"the  impiety  to  kick  your  mother  in  the  belly ?"^ 

Sometimes  when  the  object  was  rather  to  esci^ 
shame  than  to  shun  the  expense  of  education,  rings, 
jewels,  or  other  valuable  tokens  were  suspended 
about  the  child,  or  put  along  with  it  into  the  chytra.* 
And  in  the  comic  writers  these  usually  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  discovery.  If  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  poor  the  costly  marks  of  noble  birth, 
always  held  in  honour  by  the  ignorant  and  needy, 
would  perhaps  tempt  them  to  preserve  and  cheridi 
the  off-cast,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare^s  Per- 
dita,  or  in  the  event  of  death,  would  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  funerals.  Sometimes  superstition 
operated  on  their  minds,  urging  them  into  a  mock 
show  of  sharing  their  possessions  with  the  little 
wretches  they  abandoned.'  Thus  Sostrata,  wife  of 
Chromes,  in  the  Self-tormentor  delivered  along  with 
her  little  daughter  to  the  person  who  was  to  expose 
it,  a  ring  from  her  own  finger  to  be  left  with  the 
child,  that  should  it  die  it  might  not  be  wholly  de- 
prived of  all  share  of  their  property.  Such  also  is 
the  behaviour  of  Creusa  in  Euripides  ;  for  Hermes, 
whom  the  poet  introduces  unfolding  the  argument 
of  the  drama,  relates  that  when  the  young  princess 
laid  her  new-bom  son  to  perish  in  the  cavern,  where 
he  had  been  conceived,  she  took  off  her  costly  orna- 
ments and  with  them  decked  her  devoted  boy.^ 

From  another  part  of  the  same  play  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  children  were  often  exposed  on  the  steps  of 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  and  nurtured  by  the 
Pythoness.*  Indeed  the  priestess,  on  discovering  Ion, 
who  had  been  brought  thither  by  Hermes  from  Attica, 
concludes  at  once  that  some  unfortunate   Delphian 

'  Sch.    Arifltoph.    Thesmoph.  S6  seq.     Victor.  Var.  Lect  ii.  3» 

509.  Ct  Ter.  Hecyr.  iii.  3.  SI.  sqq. 

'  Vict.  Var.  Lect.  IL  3.    Aris-         ^  Eurip.  Ion,  26.  seq.  C£  15. 

tot.  Poet.  xvi.  sqq. 

'  Terent.   Heautontim.   iv.    L         *  Con£  Hypoth.  loiu 
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girl  ^  is  hi8  mother,  and  adopts  him  ander  that  hnpres- 
sion.  From  the  sequel  it  would  appear  that  such  chil- 
dren were  the  slaves  of  the  temple,  and  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  god.' 

In  the  plain  of  Eleutherse,  near  the  temple  of 
Dionysos,  is  a  cavem,  and  close  beside  it  a  fountain. 
Here,  according  to  the  poets,  Antiope  brought  forth 
Zethos  and  Amphion,  twin  sons  of  Zeus,  whom, 
to  conceal  her  shame,  she  abandoned  where  they 
were  bom.  The  infants  were  immediately  after- 
wards discovered  by  a  shepherd,  who,  having  bathed 
them  in  the  neighbouring  spring,  took  them  to  his 
cot,  where  they  were  brought  up  as  his  own  chil- 
dren.' The  catastrophe  of  many  an  ancient  play 
was  brought  about  by  a  discovery  of  the  real  cha- 
racters of  persons  who  had  been  exposed  in  infancy. 
Thus  (Edipus,  whose  story  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition,  was  abandoned  on  Mount  Cithseron.  The 
daughters  of  Phineus,^  of  whom  nothing  else  has  come 
down  to  us,  had  been  cast  forth  in  in&ncy  and  pre- 
served, and  were  afterwards  brought  to  be  put  to 
death  on  the  same  spot ;  by  alluding  to  which  their 
lives  were  saved.  The  sons,*  likewise,  of  Tyro,  Peleus 
and  Neleus,  were  deserted  by  their  mother,  who  placed 
them  in  a  little  bark  or  chest  on  the  banks  of  the 
Enipeus,  a  circumstance  which  served  afterwards  to 
reveal  the  parentage  of  the  twins.  The  story  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  who  were  thus  abandoned  by  their 
vestal  mother,  is  familiar  to  every  reader ;  and  from 
the  example  of  Moses  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume, 
we  may  iiifer  that  the  exposing  of  children  was  com- 
mon in  remoter  ages  in  Egypt.  Pindar,^  in  relating 
the  birth  of  the. prophet  lamos,  presents  us  with  a 
poetical  picture  of  one  of  these  unhappy  transactions. 

^  ^uk^Si^y  rXain  f^^*  k.  t,  X.         ^  Aristot  Poet.  xvi.  8.  cum  not. 

Ion,  44.  0qq-  Henn.  p.  156. 

*  Ion,  5S»  sqq*  *  Ariat.  Poet.  xvi.  8. 

^  Pau0.  ii.  6.  4.  —  Cf.  Casaub.         ^  Olymp.    vi.  39.  sqq.   Diss. 

IMatrib.    in    Dion.   Chrywrt.  ii,  I  give  the  passage  as  it  is  ele- 

4^9.  gantly  translated  by  Mr.  Gary. 
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Eyadne,  daughter  of  Poseidon  by  the  river- nymph 
Pitana,  dwelling  at  the  court  of  ^pytos  a  king  of 
Arcadia,  going  forth,  like  the  daughters  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs, to  draw  water  from  a  fountain,  is  overtaken 
by  her  birth-pangs. 


"  Her  crimsoned  girdle  down  was  flung, 

The  silver  ewer  beside  her  laid. 
Amid  a  tangled  thicket,  hung 

With  canopy  of  brownest  shade ; 
When  forth  the  glorious  babe  she  brought, 
His  soul  instinct  with  heavenly  thought. 
Sent  by  the  golden-tressed  god, 
Near  her  the  Fates  indulgent  stood, 
With  EUeithyia  mild. 
One  short  sweet  pang  released  the  child, 
And  lamos  sprang  forth  to  light. 
A  wail  she  uttered ;  left  him  then, 

Where  on  the  ground  he  lay ; 
When  straight  two  dragons  came. 
With  eyes  of  azure  flame. 

By  will  divine  awaked  out  of  their  den ; 
And  with  the  bees'  unharmful  venom  they 
Fed  him,  and  nursled  through  the  night  and  day. 
The  king  meanwhile  had  come 
From  stony  Pytho  driving,  and  at  home 
Did  of  them  iJl  after  the  boy  inquire 
Bom  of  Evadne ;  for,  he  said,  the  sire 
Was  Phoebos,  and  that  he 
Should  of  earth's  prophets  wisesf  be. 
And  that  his  generation  should  not  fail. 
Not  to  have  seen  or  heard  him  they  avouched, 
Now  five  days  bom.     But  he,  on  rushes  couched^ 
Was  covered  up  in  that  wide  brambly  maze ; 

His  delicate  body  met 
With  yellow  and  empurpled  rays 

From  many  a  violet ; 
And  hence  his  mother  bade  him  claim 
For  ever  this  undying  name." 

(Generally,  it  would  appear,  illegitimate  children  were 
exposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gymnasium,  in 
the  Cynosarges,  because,  as  suggested  by  Suidas,  Hera- 
cles, who  was  himself  a  bastard,  had  a  temple  there. 

On  the  subject  of  infanticide  the  Thebans,*  as  I 

1  iElian,  Var.  Hist  iL  7. — Cf.  Phil.  Jud.  de  Legg.  Special,  p.  545* 
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haye  said,  entertained  juster  sentiments  than  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen.  By  their  institutions  it  was 
made  a  capital  crime ;  but  because  severe  laws  would 
not  furnish  the  indigent  with  the  means  of  supporting 
the  children  they  were  forbidden  to  kill,  they  by  an- 
other enactment  provided  for  their  maintenance.  If  a 
poor  man  found  himself  unable  to  support  an  addition 
to  his  family,  he  was  commanded  to  bear  his  children 
immediately  from  the  birth,  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  to  the  magistrates,  who  disposed  of  them  for 
a  small  sum  to  wealthy  people  in  want  of  children  or 
servants :  for,  according  to  the  Tlieban  laws,  they  who 
undertook  the  charge  of  foundlings,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  were  entitled  to  their  services  in  return  for 
their  nurang  and  education. 

Connected  with  infanticide  is  another  subject 
equally  important,  but  of  very  difficult  treatment; 
that  is  practices  to  destroy  the  infant  before  the 
birtb.^  In  modem  nations  all  such  offences  are 
theoretically  visited  with  very  severe  punishment  by 
the  law,  and  public  opinion  so  strongly  condemns 
them  that  no  one  solicitous  of  upholding  a  respect- 
able character  in  society  will  dare  to  be  their  apolo- 
gist. It  was  otherwise  in  antiquity.  The  greatest 
dread  of  a  superabundant  population  was  in  many 
states  felt,  and  led  to  customs  and  acts  of  a  very 
nefarious  nature ;  for  some  classes  of  which,  if  not 
for  all,  writers  of  highest  eminence  are  found  to 
plead.      Thus   Pliny,^   commonly  a  great   declaimer 


^  See  in  Pollux^  ii.  7*  and  iv. 
20S.  a  whole  vocabulary  of  tenns 
connected  with  thig  practice.  In 
his  note  on  the  former  passage, 
p.  297.  lungermann  refers^  to 
the  Coromentaries  of  Camerarius, 
c5«.  Cf.  Coram,  in  PolL  p. 
507.  seq.  p.  541.  et  891.  seq. 
Tim.  Lex.  Plat.  v.  liafi€kovv. 
cum.  not.  Ruhnken.  p*  62.  ed. 
Lond.  Phit  Thewt.  t.  iii-  ?•  1»0. 
Max.  Tyr.  xTi.  p.   179.     Jacob 


Oensius  (Victim»  Humanse,  pt. 
ii.  p.  247.  seq.),  enters  fully  into 
the  question  of  abortion,  which  at 
Rome^  according  to  Justin^  was 
procured  to  preserve  the  shape. 
The  same  practice  prevails  in 
Formosa. — Richteren,  Voyage  de 
la  Compagnie  des  Indes,  v.  p. 
70.  Compare  Lactant.  v.  p.  278. 
Phocyl.  V.  172.  seq. 

«  Hist.  Nat.  xxxix.  27.  t.  viii. 
p.  404.    Franz.  Impie  satis^   as 
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in  behalf  of  virtue,  admits  that  some  artificial  limit 
should  be  put  to  female  productiveuess ;  and  Aristotle, 
despite  his  far  nobler  and  more  generous  ethics,  had 
on  this  point  no  loftier  views.  The  regulations  also 
of  the  Cretan  Minos  —  but  let  them  remain  in  the 
obscurity  which  encompasses  his  entire  code. 

Among  the  Romans  several  modem  writers  appear 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  more  humane  feelings,  for 
which  it  would  certainly  have  been  difficult  to  ac- 
count. An  ancient  law  attributed  to  Romulus  has 
misled  them.  By  this  it  was  enacted  that  no  male 
child  should  be  exposed ;  and  that  of  daughters  the 
first  should  be  permitted  to  live,  while  the  others 
having  been  brought  up  till  they  were  three  years 
old,  might  then  if  judged  expedient  be  d^troyed/ 
The  legislator,  it  is  argued,  knew  human  nature  too 
well  to  fear  that  parents  who  had  preserved  their  chil- 
dren  three  years  would  after  that  take  away  their 
lives.  But  infants  exceedingly  mutilated  or  deformed 
might  be  killed  at  once,  having  first  been  shown  to 
five  neighbours,  and  these  neighbours,  like  the  over- 
seers of  murder  at'  Lacedsemon,  were  probably  lax  in 
interpreting  the  law,  which,  acknowledging  the  prin- 
ciple, would  easily  tolerate  variations  in  the  practice.^ 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  child-murder  and  child 
dropping  were  in  imperial  times  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence at  Rome.  There  was  in  the  Herb-market  a 
pillar  called  the  "  Milky  column,"'  whither  foundlings 
were  brought  to  be  suckled  by  public  nurses,  or  to  be 
fed  with  milk — ^for  the  passage  in  Festus  may  be  both 
ways  interpreted,  and  their  numbers  would  seem  to 
have  been  considerable.     The  Christian  writers  con- 

Kiihn  obflerves  in  his  note  on         '  Seneca^  de  M^  1.  L  Apuleiiu 

^ian,  Yar.  Hist.  ii.   7.  Arist.  Metam.  x.     where    a  husband 

PoL  yii.   15.  253.    GosttL     Of.  gives  command  for  the  destruc- 

Foes.  CEcon.  Hippoc.  vy.  'Afitkv-  tion  of  his  daughter  immediately 

aac  and  inrofdopt^.  on  her  birth. — Ap.  Lips.    Epist* 

1  Dion.  HaL  Ant.  Rom.  i.  81;  ad  Belgas,  Cent.  i.  p.  818.  seq. 
ii.  15.  '  Fest.  t.   Lactaria  Columna. 
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stantlj  object  the  practice  of  infanticide  to  the  Ro- 
mans. "  You  cast  forth  your  sons^**  says  Tertulliau/ 
to  be  picked  up  and  nourished  by  the  first  woman 
that  passes."  And  the  poor,  as  Ambrose  remarks, 
woald  desert  and  expose  their  little  ones,  and  if 
caught  deny  them  to  be  theirs.'  Others  adopted 
more  decisiye  measures,  and  instead  of  exposing 
strangled  them.*  Probably,  moreover,  it  was  the 
atrocious  device  of  legislators  to  get  rid  of  their 
superabundant  popalation  that  gave  rise  to  the  rite 
of  child-sacrificing  known  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Phoenicians,  who  passed  their  children  through 
fire  to  Moloch;  and  among  their  descendants  the 
Carthaginians,^  who  offered  up  infants  to  their  gods, 
as  at  the  present  day  our  own  idolatrous  subjects  in 
the  East  cast  forth  their  first-bom  infants  on  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  to  be  devoured  by  the 
alligators.  In  China  Christianity  has  performed  for 
infimcy  the  same  humane  duty  as  in  ancient  Rome, 
as  many  of  the  converts  made  by  the  Jesuits  con- 
sisted of  foundlings  whom  they  had  picked  up  when 
cast  forth  by  their  parents  to  perish  in  the  streets. 

1  Apolog.  c  9*  other  yictims,  by  being  tied  up  in 

^  Hex»m*  L  V.  c  1 S.  a  Back  and  then  flung  down  ^m 

*  Ainob.  cont.  Gent.  viiL  Lac-  the  lofty  propyltea  of  her  temple, 

tant   Instit.   vL    20*    ap.  Lipa.  their  parents,  in  the  mean  while, 

Epigt  ad  Belg.  819*  overwhelming    them  with    con- 

^  Vid»  Featus,    v.    PuellL— In  tumely,  and  protesting  they  were 

Syria  childien  were  aacrificed  to  not  children,  but  oxen. — Lucian. 

the  goddess,  in  like  manner  with  De  Syrid  De4,  §  58. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BIRTH-FEAST — NAMING  THE  CHILD. — ^NURSERY — 
NURSERY   TALES SPARTAN   FESTIVAL. 

To  quit,  however,  this  melancholy  topic :  while  the 
poor,  as  we  have  seen,  were  driven  by  despair  to  im- 
brue their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  offspring,  their 
more  wealthy  neighbours  celebrated  the  birth  of  a 
child  ^  with  a  succession  of  banquets  and  rejoicings. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  held  on  the  fifth  day  from  the 
birth,  when  took  place  the  ceremony  called  Amphi- 
dromia,  confounded  by  some  ancient  authors  with  the 
festival  of  the  tenth  day.^  On  this  occasion  the 
accoucheuse  or  the  nurse,  to  whose  care  (he  child 
was  now  definitively  consigned,'  having  purified  her 
hands  with  water,*  ran  naked*  with  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  other  females 
of  the  family,  in  the  same  state,  round  the  hearth,^ 
which  was  regarded  as  the  altar  of  Hestia,  the  Vesta 
of  the  Romans.  By  this  ceremony  the  child  was 
initiated  in  the  rites  of  religion  and  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  fire  goddess,  probably  with  the 
same  view  that  infants  are  baptized  among  us. 

Meanwhile  the  passer-by  was  informed  that  a  fifth- 
day  feast  was  celebrating  within,  by  symbols  suspended 
on  the  street-door,  which,  in  case  of  a  boy,  consisted 

^  More  particularly  that  of  a  ^  Hesych.   in.    y.   Spoftid^ior, 

son. — Casaub.  ad  Theophr.  Char.  Meurs.  Grsec.  Fer.  p.  £0.  Brunck, 

p.  807.  in  Aristoph.  Av.  922. 

*  Sch.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  757.  ^  Harpocrat.  in  v.  Cf.  not.  Gro- 

'  Etym.  Mag.  89.  54.  noy.  p.  26. 

^  Smd.  in  y.  t.  i.  p.  214.  d. 
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in  an  olive  crown ;  and  of  a  lock  of  wool,  alluding  to 
her  future  occapations,  when  it  was  a  girl.^  Athe- 
nseus,  apropos  of  cabbage,  which  was  eaten  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  bj  ladies  **in  the  straw,'*^  as 
conducing  to  create  milk,  quotes  a  comic  descrip 
tion  of  the  Amphidromia  from  a  drama  of  Ephippos, 
which  proves  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
arts  of  joviality, 

"  How  is  it 
No  wreathed  garland  deeks  the  festive  door. 
No  savoury  odour  creeps  into  the  nostrils 
Since  'tis  a  birth-feast  ?    Custom,  sooth,  requires 
Slices  of  rich  cheese  from  the  Chersonese, 
Toasted  and  hissing ;  cabbage  too  in  oil. 
Fried  brown  and  crisp,  with  smothered  breast  of  lamb. 
Chaffinches,  turtle-doves,  and  good  fat  thrushes 
Should  now  be  feathered ;  rows  of  merry  guests 
Pick  dean  the  bones  of  cuttle-fish  together. 
Gnaw  the  delicious  feet  of  polypi, 
And  drink  large  draughts  of  scarcely  mingled  .wine.' " 

A  sacrifice^  was  likewise  this  day  oflTered  up  for  the 
life  of  the  child,  probably  to  the  god  Amphidromos, 
first  mentioned,  and  therefore  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  by  jEschylus.*  It  has  moreover  been  ima- 
gined that  the  name  was  now  imposed,  and  gifts  were 
presented  by  the  friends  and  household  slaves.^ 

But  it  was  on  the  seventh  day  that  the  child  gene- 
rally received  its  name,^  amid  the  festivities  of  another 
banquet ;  though  sometimes  this  was  deferred  till  the 
tenth.®  The  reason  is  supplied  by  Aristotle.^  They 
delayed  the  naming  thus  long,  he  says,  because  most 
children  that  perish  in  extreme  infancy  die  before  the 
seventh  day,  which  being  passed  they  considered  their 
lives  more  secure.  The  eighth  day  was  chosen  by 
other  persons  for  bestowing  the  name,  and,  this  con- 

'  Hesych.  ap.  Hears.  Grsec.  Fer.         '  Semel.  fr.  203.  Well, 
p.  20.  '  Meurs.  Gr.  Fer.  p.  21, 

«  Potter,  ii.  822. .  ^  Alex,  ab  Alex.  99.  a. 

^  Athen.  ix.  10.      Cf>  Ludovic.         ^  Harpocrat.  v,  'Etiofji.  p.  92. 

Nonn.  De  Pise.  Esu.  c.  7-  p.  28.  Cf.  Lomeier,De  Lustrat.Vet.  Gen- 

*  C£  Aristoph.  LyB-  700.  cum  til.  c.  27.  p.  327.  sqq. 
notetschol. — Plaut.Truc.ii.4.69.         9  Hist.  Anim.  vii.  12.  Bekk. 
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sidered  the  natal  day,  was  solemniEed  annually  as 
the  anniversary  of  its  birth,  on  which  occasion  it  was 
customary  for  the  friends  of  the  family  to  assemble 
together,  and  present  gifts  to  the  child,  consisting 
sometimes  of  the  polypi  and  cuttle-fish^  to  be  eaten 
at  the  feast.  However  the  t^ith  day^  appears  to  have 
been  very  commonly  observed*     Thus  Euripides  :^ 


**  Sbj,  who  delighting  in  a  mother^B  claim 
Mid  tenth-day  feasts  bestowed  the  ancestral  name  ? 


f> 


Aristophanes,  too,  on  the  occasion  of  naming  his 
Bird-city,  which  a  hungry  poet  pretends  to  have  long 
ago  celebrated,  introduces  Peisthetasros  saying, 

**  What  I  have  I  not  but  now  the  sacrifice 
Of  the  tenth  day  completed  and  bestowed 
A  name  as  on  a  child  ?"^ 

Connected  with  this  custom,  there  is  a  very  good 
anecdote  in  Polyaenos,  from  which  Meursius*  infers 
that  there  existed  among  the  Greeks  something  like 
the  office  of  sponsor.  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pheree,  most  of 
whose  stratagems  were  played  off  against  members  of 
his  own  fiemiily,  had  a  brother  named  MerioneSy  ex- 
tremely opulent,  but  to  the  last  degree  close-fisted, 
particularly  towards  him.  When  at  length  a  son  was 
bom  to  Jason,  he  invited  to  the  Nominalia  many 
principal  nobles  of  Thessaly,  and  among  others  his 
brother  Meriones,  who  was  to  preside  over  the  cere- 
monies. In  these  he  was  probably  occupied  the 
whole  day,  during  which,  under  pretence,  apparently, 
of  providing  some  choice  game  for  his  guests,  the 
tyrant  went  out  for  a  few  hours  with  his  dogs  and 
usual  followers.  His  real  object,  however,  soon  ap- 
peared. Making  direct  for  Pagasae,  where  his  bro- 
ther's castle  stood,  he  stormed  the  place,  and  seizing 
on  Meriones^  treasures,  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
talents,  returned  in  all  speed  to  the  banquet.     Here, 

^  Suid.  V.  'A/i^d.  t.  i.  p.  2 1 4.  d.  '  ^gei.  Frag.  i. 

•  IsflBus,  Pyrrh.  Hcered.  §  5.         4  Av«w  ««fi  «« 
Dem.  Adv.  Boeot.  §§  6,  7.     Lys.  ^^*  ^**-  ■^• 

in  Harpocrat.  y.  *A/i^{Spo/u.  p.  19.         ^  Greec.  Feiiat.  p.  ££. 
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by  way  of  sfaowiog  bis  fraternal  consideration,  he  de- 
legated to  his  brotber  tbe  honour  of  pouring  forth 
the  libations,  and  bestowing  the  name,  which  was  the 
&ther^8  prerogative.  But  Meriones  receiving  from 
one  of  tiie  tyrant's  attendants  a  hint  of  what  had 
taken  place,  called  the  boy  "Porthaon,"  or  the  "  Plun- 
derer."^ At  Athens  the  feast  and  sacrifice  took  place 
at  night,  vdth  much  pomp,  and  all  the  glee  which  such 
an  occasion  was  calculated  to  inspire.* 

On  the  bestowing  of  the  name  Potter's  information 
is  particularly  full.  He  is  probably  right,  too,  in  his 
conjecture,  that  in  most  countries  the  principal  object 
of  calling  together  so  great  a  number  of  friends  to 
witness  this  ceremony  was  to  prevent  such  contro- 
versies as  might  arise  when  the  child  came  out  into 
the  bufflness  of  the  world.  But  at  Athens  the  Act  of 
Begistraticm'  rendered  such  witnesses  scarcely  neces- 
sary. The  right  of  imposing  the  name  belonged,  as 
hinted  above,  to  the  ftther,  who  likevnse  appears  to 
have  possessed  the  power  afterwards  to  alter  it  if  he 
thought  proper.  They  were  compelled  to  follow  no 
exact  precedent ;  but  the  general  rule  resembled  one 
apparently  observed  by  nature,  which,  neglecting  the 
likeness  in  the  first  generation,  sometimes  reproduces 
it  with  extraordinary  fidelity  in  the  second.  Thus,  the 
grandson  inheriting  often  the  features,  inherited  also 
very  generally  the  name  of  his  grandfather,^  and  pre- 
cisely the  same  rule  applied  to  wcnnen;  the  grand- 
daughter nearly  always  receiving  her  grandmother's 
name.^  Thus,  Andoddes,  son  of  Leagoras,  bore  tbe 
name  of  his  grandfrither ;  the  fisither  and  son  of 
Miltiades  were  named  Gimon ;  the  fieither  and  son  of 
Hipponicos,  Clehuas.^  The  orator  Lysias  formed  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  his  grandfather's  name  having 

1  Polysn.  Staat.  vL  i.  6.  Etyrn.  Vag.  5S$.  37.  Mean.  Lect. 

«SuiU  T.    AudmyUnuL^y,  4  Pa^er,     Exerdt    p.   754. 

t.1.  p.  654.  c.  d.  g^^^j^  Lg^^  Andodd.  t.i 

*  Haxpocrat.  v.  Idtioy,  Poll  iii.  «  hmm  de  Pyrrh.  H»red.  §  5. 

53.  Schol.  ad  Ariaitoph.  Bitn.  SIC.  ^  Aristoph.  Ay.  2a4. 

K    2       . 
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been  Ljsanias.^  In  short,  though  there  existed  no  law 
upon  the  subject,  jet  ancient  and  nearly  invariable 
custom  operated  with  the  force  of  la'w.* 

The  niunes  of  children  were  often  in  remote  an- 
tiquity derived  from  some  circumstance  attending 
their  birth,  or  in  the  history  of  their  parents.  Some- 
times, too,  their  own  deeds,  as  in  the  case  of  modem 
titles,  procured  them  a  name ;  or  perhaps  some  mis- 
fortune which  befell  them.  Thus,  Marpissa,  in  Homer, 
being  borne  away'  by  Apollo,  obtained  the  name  of 
Halcyone,  because  her  mother,  like  the  Halcyon,  was 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  offspring/  Scamandrios, 
son  of  Hector,  was  denominated  Astyanax,  because  his 
&ther  was  rov  dffrsog  a^a|,  "  the  defender  of  the  city  ;*** 
and  Odysseus,  metamorphosed  by  the  Romans  into 
Ulysses,  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  isa  to  oXtw<r- 
i(r6cct  rod  AvroKvxovy  from  the  anger  of  Autolychos.^ 
Again,  the  son  of  Achilles,  at  first  called  Pyrrhos,  as 
our  second  William,  Rufus,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Neoptolemos,  "the 
youthfiil  warrior,**  from  his  engaging  at  a  very  early 
age  in  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  came,  in  aftertimes,  to 
be  considered  indecorous  for  persons  of  humble  con- 
dition to  assume  the  names  of  heroic  families.  Thus, 
the  low  flatterer  Callicrates,  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
the  Third,  was  thought  to  be  audacious  because  he 
bestowed  upon  his  son  and  daughter  the  names  of 
Telegonos  and  Anticleia,  and  wore  the  effigy  of  Odys- 
seus in  his  ring,  which  appeared  to  be  claiming  kindred 
with  that  illustrious  chief.  In  fiewjt,  to  prevent  the  pro- 
fanation of  revered  names,  the  law  itself  forbade  them 
to  be  adopted  by  slaves  or  females  of  bad  character,^ 
though,  in  defiance  of  its  enactments,  we  find  there 
were  hetairse,  who  derived  their  appellation  from  the 

1  Plat  Rep.  1.  L  t.  tI.  p.  9.  ^  II.  i.  55%.  seq. 

•  Dem.  c.  Macart  §  1 7.  Taylor, 

Lect  Lysiac.  c.  5.  *  ^^^^>  "•  «25. 

»  See  in  Winkel.  iii.  p.  248,  a  0dy88.r.  406.  sqq. 
an  account  of  a  picture  represent- 
ing this  transaction.  7  Athen.  xiii.  5\, 
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sacred  games  of-  Greece,  Nemead,  Isthmias,  and  Py- 
thionica,* 

But  of  this  enough :  we  now  proceed  to  the  man- 
agement and  education  of  children,  beginning  with 
their  earliest  infancy.  In  old  times  the  women  of 
Greece  always  suckled  their  own  ofl^ring,  and  for 
the  performance  of  this  office  they  were  excellently 
adapted  by  nature,^  since  they  had  no  sooner  become 
mothers  than  their  breasts  filled  so  copiously  with 
milk  than  it  not  only  flowed  through  the  nipple,  but 
likewise  transpired  through  the  whole  bosom.  On  the 
little  derangements  of  the  system  peculiar  to  nurses  the 
Greeks  entertained  many  superstitious  opinions;  for 
instance,  they  conceived  those  thread-like  indurations 
which  sometimes  appear  in  the  breasts  to  be  caused 
by  swallowing  hairs,  which  afterwards  come  forth  with 
the  milk,  on  which  account  the  disorder  was  called 
Trichiasis.^  The  nourishment  supplied  by  mothers 
so  robust  and  lactiferous  was  often  so  rich  and  abun- 
dant as,  like  over-feeding,  to  cause  spasms  and  con- 
vulsions, supposed  to  be  most  violent  when  they  hap- 
pened during  the  full  moon,  and  began  in  the  back. 
The  usual  remedy  among  nurses  would  appear  to  have 
been  wine,  smce  Aristotle,*  in  speaking  of  the  dis- 
order,  observes  that  white,  particularly  if  diluted  with 
water,  is  less  injurious  than  red,  though  even  from 
the  former  he  thought  it  better  to  abstain.  The  ad- 
ministering of  aperient  medicines  and  the  absence 
from  everything  that  could  cause  flatulence,  he  con- 
sidered the  only  safe  treatment.  Nurses,  however, 
sometimes  placed  much  reliance  on  the  brains  of  a 
rabbit.* 

In  Plato's  Republic  the  nurses  were  to  live  apart 

1  Anim-  ad  Athen.  t.  jji.  p.  1 70.  of  Crete.— Dioecor.  L  1  «0.  Tour- 

'  When  the  case  happ^ied  to  nefort.  L  44. 
be  otherwise  the  remedies  recom-         t  ^^st.  Hist.  An.  vii.  1 0.  Foes, 

njended  by  physicians  were  nu-  (Econom.  Hippoc  v.  Tpixto<'*c. 
meious,  among   which  was  the  .  „.  .    .        ..  -. 

halimos,   a  prickly  shrub  found         *  ^"^  An.  vu.  11. 
growing  along  the  northern  shores         ^  Dioscor.  iL  %l . 
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in  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city,  and  suckle  indiscrimi- 
nately all  the  children  that  were  to  be  preserved ;  no 
mother  being  permitted  to  know  her  own  child,^ 

Every  one  must  have  observed,  as  well  as  Plato/ 
that  children  are  no  sooner  born  than  they  exhibit  un- 
equivocal signs  of  passion  and  anger,  in  the  moderating 
and  directing  of  which  consists  the  chiefest  difficulty 
of  education.  Most  men,  through  the  defect  of  na- 
ture or  early  discipline,  live  long  before  they  acquire 
this  mastery,  which  many  never  attain  at  all.  G^ne-. 
rally,  however,  where  it  is  possessed,  much  may  cer- 
tainly be  attributed  to  that  training  which  begins  at 
the  birth,  so  that  of  all  the  instruments  employed  in 
the'  forming  of  character,  the  nurse  is  probably  the 
most  important.  Of  this  the  ancients  generally  appear 
to  have  been  convinced,  and  most  of  all  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians.  The  Lacedaemonian  nurses,  on  whom 
the  force  of  discipline  had  been  tried,  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  throughout  Greece,  and  were  particularly 
esteemed  at  Athens.*  They  no  doubt  deserved  it.  To 
them  may  be  traoed  the  first  attempt  to  dispense  with 
those  swathes  and  bandages  which  in  other  countries 
confined  the  limbs,  and  impeded  the  movements  of  in- 
fants, and  by  their  skilful  and  enlightened  treatment, 
combined  with  watchfulness  and  tender  solicitude,  they 
are  said  to  have  preserved  their  little  charges  from 


*  Plat.  Rep.  V.  t  vL  p.  236.^ 
The  desire  of  the  philosopher  was, 
that  the  people,  or  the  state, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  father 
of  the  child.  Among  our  anoes- 
tors  ill^itimate  children  were  de- 
nominated "  sons  of  the  people," 
which  was  then  thought  equiva- 
lent to  being  the  sons  of  nobody. 
Hence  the  following  distich : — 
Cui  pater  est  populuf,  pater  est 

sibi  nullus  et  onmis, 
Cui  pater  Mt  populus^  non  habet 

ipse  patrem. 

Fortescue,  Laud.  Legg. 
Angl.  c.  40. 


8  Repub.  L  315.  Stallb — On 
the  harshness  and  severity  of 
nurses,  Teles  remarks  in  that  cu- 
rious picture  of  human  life>  which 
he  has  drawn  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
the  melanchdy  Jaques.  Stob. 
Floril.  Tit.  98.  72. 

^  Of.  Cramer  de  Educ*  Puer.  ap. 
Athen.  9.  Odyss.  ft*  361.  seq. 
Terpstra,  Antiq,  Homer.  122.  seq. 

*  Plut.  Alcib.  §  1, 
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those  diBtortioiis  ao  common  among  children.  But 
their  caroB  extended  bejond  the  person.  They  aimed 
at  forming  the  manners,  regulating  the  temper,  l^jh^g 
the  foundation  of  virtuous  habits,  at  sowing  in  short 
the  seeds,  which  in  after  life,  might  ripen  into  a  manly, 
firank^  and  generous  character.  In  the  matter  of  food, 
in  the  regulating  of  which,  as  Locke  confesses,  there 
is  much  difficulty,  the  Spartan  nurses  acted  up  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  sternest  philosophy,  accustoming  the 
children  under  their  charge,  to  be  content  with  what* 
ever  was  put  before  them,  and  to  endure  occasional  pri<* 
Tations  without  murmuring.  Over  the  fear  of  ghosts 
too  they  triumphed.  Empusa  and  the  Monnolukeion, 
imd  all  those  other  hideous  spectres  which  childhood  as* 
sociates  with  the  idea  of  darkness,  yielded  to  the  disci* 
pline  of  the  Spartan  nurse.^  Her  charge  would  remain 
alone  or  in  the  dark,  without  terror,  and  the  same  stem 
system,  which  oTorcame  the  first  ofispring  of  supersti* 
tion,  likewise  subdued  the  moral  defects  of  peeyiriiness, 
frowardness,  and  the  habit  of  whining  and  mewling, 
which  when  indulged  in  render  children  a  nuisance  to 
all  around  them.  No  wonder  therefore,  these  Doric 
disciplinarians  were  CYerywhere  in  request.  At  Athens 
it  became  fitshionable  among  the  opulent  to  employ 
them,  and  Cleinias,  as  is  well  known,  placed  under  the 
care  of  one  of  these  she-psedagogues  that  Alcibiades, 
whose  ambitious  character,  to  be  curbed  by  no  re* 
straints  of  discipline  or  philosophy,  proved  the  ruin 
of  his  country  ami  the  scourge  of  Greece.' 

Plato,  however,  whUe  framing  at  will  an  imaginary 
system,  and  though  inclined  upon  the  whole  to  laco* 
nise,  adheres,  in  some  respects,  to  the  customs  of  his 
country,  and  ordains  that  infants  be  confined  by  swad* 

1  Or  if  not^  the  Spartan  le^sla-  ing  lawful  to  make  use  of  a  light 

tor  had  recourse  to  other  expedi-  on  these  or  any  other  occasions^  in 

ents  for  extirpating  these  super-  order  that  they  might  be  accus- 

stitious  terrors  in  alter  years.     It  tomed  to  walk  by  niffht  and  in 

being  customary  among  the  Laco-  darkness  boldly^  and  without  fear, 

nians  to  drink  moderately  in  the  Instit  Lacon.  §  9. 
syssitia,  says  Plutarch^  they  went 

home  without  a  torch,  it  not  be-  «  Plut.  Lycurg.  §  16. 
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dling  bands  till  two  years  old-  From  the  mention  of 
this  age,  it  may  be  inferred  that  children  commonly 
did  not  walk  much  earlier  at  Athens,  which  is  the 
case  in  the  East,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  story  of 
Ala-ed-deen  Abushamet*  Plato  would  also  have  nurses 
to  be  vigorous  and  robust  women,  much  inclined  to 
frequent  the  temples,  in  order,  probably,  to  introduce 
into  the  minds  of  their  charges  early  impressions  of 
religion,  and  to  stroll  about  the  fields  and  public  gar- 
dens until  the  children  could  run  alone;  and  even 
then,  and  until  they  were  three  years  old,  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  their  being  frequently  carried,  to  prevent 
crooked  legs  and  malformed  ankles.  But  because  all 
this  might  press  hard  on  one  nurse,  several  were  em- 
ployed, as  among  ourselves,*  and  a  kind  of  Nursery 
Governess  overlooked  the  whole.  The  Gerula  or  un- 
der-nurse  was,  in  later  times,  the  person  upon  whom 
fell  the  principal  labour  of  bearing  the  infant  about; 
but  in  remoter  ages  the  Greeks,  more  particularly 
their  royal  and  noble  families,  employed  in  this  capa- 
city a  Baioulos^  or  nurse-father,  who,  as  in  the  case 
of  Phoenix,  was  sometimes  himself  of  illustrious  birth. 
Cheiron,  too,  the  Pelasgian  mountain  prince,  perform- 
ed this  sacred  office  for  the  son  of  his  friend  Peleus. 
Our  readers,  we  trust,  will  not  be  reluctant  to  enter 
a  Greek  nursery,'  where  the  mother,  whatever  might 
be  the  number  of  her  assistants,  generally  suckled  her 
own  children.  Their  cradles  were  of  various  forms, 
some  of  which  like  our  own  required  rocking,*  while 
others  were  suspended  like  sailors*  hammocks  from  the 
ceiling,  and  swung  gently  to  and  fro  when  they  de- 
sired  to  pacify  the  child  or  lull  it  to  sleep  :*  as  Tltho- 
nos  is  represented  in  the  mythology  to  have  been  sus- 

*  Plat,  de  Legg.  vii.  t.  viii.  p.  5,     engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 
Pignor.  de  Serv.  p.  185.  t.  i,  p.  414.     Cf.  Max.  Tyr.  Diss. 

*  Pignor.  de  Serv.  p.  186.  seq.       iv.  p.  49.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  713. 

» See  in  Winkelmann  vignette  ,  pj         de.  Serv.  p.  1 86. 

to  1.  IV.  ch.  3.  a  view  of  an  an-  *»                       '^ 

cient  nursery,  where  the  mother,  *  Schweigh.  Animadv.  in  Athen. 

the  pedagogue,  the  nurse,  &c  are  vi.  74. 
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pended  in  his  old  age.^    Other  cradles  there  were  in 

the  shape  of  little  portable  baskets  wherein  thej  were 

carried  from  one  part  of  the  harem  to  another.*    It  is 

probable,  too,  that  as  in  the  East  the  children  of  the 

op\ilent  were   rocked  in    their  cradles   wrapped    in 

coverlets  of  Milesian  wool. 

Occasionally  in  Hellas,^  as  everywhere  else,  the 
nurse's  milk  would  fail,  or  be  scanty,  when  they  had 
recourse  to  a  very  original  contrivance  to  still  the 
infantas  cries ;  they  dipped  a  piece  of  sponge  in  honey 
which  was  given  it  to  suck.*  It  was  probably  under 
similar  circumstances  that  children  were  indulged  in 
figs ;  the  Greeks  entertaining  an  opinion  that  this 
fruit  greatly  contributed  to  render  them  plump  and 
healthy.  They  had  further  a  superstition  that  by 
rubbing  fresh  figs  upon  the  eyes  of  children  they 
would  be  preserved  from  ophthalmia.^ 

The  Persians  attributed  the  same  preventive  power 
to  the  petals  of  the  new-blown  rose.^  When  a  child 
was  wholly  or  partly  dry-nursed,  the  girl  who  had 
charge  of  it  would  under  pretence  of  cooling  its  pap, 
commonly  made  of  fine  flour  of  spelt/  put  the  spoon 
into  her  own  mouth,  swallow  the  best  part  of  the  nou- 
rishment, and  give  the  refuse  to  the  infant,  a  practice 
attributed  by  Aristophanes  to  Cleon,  who  swallowed, 
he  says,  the  best  of  the  good  things  of  the  state  him- 
self, and  left  the  residue  to  the  people.® 

AU  the  world  over  the  singing  of  the  nurse  has 
been  proverbial.  Music  breathes  its  sweetest  notes 
around  our  cradles.  The  voice  of  woman  soothes  our 
infancy  and  our  age,  and  in  Greece,  where  every  class 
of  the  community  had  its  song,  the  nurse  naturally 

^  Eudoc  ap.  Villois.  Anecdot.     — Aristot.  de  Gen.  Anim.  v.  8. 
Gtoc  t.  i.   p.   996.     Tzetz.  ad      Hist.  Anim.  viL  10. 
Lye  y.  16.  ^  Sch.  Arist.  Acham.  439. 

*  Mas.  ReaL  B<«rbon.  t.  i.  pi.  8.         ;  J^^^^f^fg. 

^It  was  even  then  remarked         7  Dioscor.  ii.  114. 
that  sucking  children  teethe  much  ^  Equit.  7\2,  Casaub.  ad  The- 

better  than  such  as  are  dry  nursed,      oph.  Char.  p.  326. 
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vindicated  one  to  herself.^  This  sweetest  of  all  me- 
lodies— 

*'  Redolent  of  joy  and  youth  " 

was  technicallj  denominated  Katabaukalesis,  of  which 
scraps  and  fragments  only,  like  those  of  the  village 
song  which  lingered  in  the  memory  of  Rousseau,  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  first  verse  of  a  Roman  nursery 
air,  which  still,  Pignorius  ^  tells  us,  was  sung  in  his 
time  by  the  mothers  of  Italy,  ran  thus : — 

"  Lalla^  Lalla ;  donne  aut  lacte. 
Lalla,  Lalla ;  sleep  or  suck." 

The  Sicilian  poet,  whose  pictures  of  the  ancient 
world  are  still  so  fresh  and  fragrant,  has  bequeathed 
to  us  a  Katabaukalesis  of  extreme  beauty  and  brevity 
which  I  have  here  paraphrastically  translated  :* — 

*'  Sleep  ye^  that  in  my  breast  have  lain, 

The  slumber  sweet  and  light, 
And  wake,  my  glorious  twins,  again 

To  glad  your  mother's  sight. 
0  happy,  hf4>py  be  your  dreams^ 

And  blest  your  waking  be. 
When  morning's  gold  and  niddy  beams 

Restore  your  smiles  to  me.*** 

The  philosopher  Chrysippos*  considered  it  of  im- 
portance to  regulate  the  songs  of  nurses,  and  Quinti- 
lian,^  with  a  quaint  but  pardonable  enthusiasm,  would 

^  Ilgen.  de  Sool.  Poes.  p.  xxvL  For  beauty,  suipassing  the  azur- 

Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p.  204.  ^  sky, 

seq.  I  love  thee,  my  darling,  as  ball  of 

*  De  Serv.  p.  186.  seq.     Cf.  mine  eye." 

Athen.  xiv.  10.  D'lsraeli,  Amenities  of 

3  A  nurse's  lay  prevalent  among  Literature  ii.  287* 
our  own  ancestors  may  not  inapt- 
ly find  a  place  here :  ^  Theoc.  Eidyll.  24.  7.  sqq. 
'*Now  suck^  child,  and  sleep,  child^ 

thy  mother's  own  joy,  *  QuintiL  i.  10. 
Her  only  sweet  comfort  to  drown 

all  annoy;  '  Instit.  Orat.  L  I. 
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^a^e  tl[ie  boy  who  is  designed  to  be  an  orator  placed 
\mdeT  the  care  of  a  norse  of  polished  language  and 
sapenoT   mind.       He   observes,^   too,  that    children 
sucVled  and  brought  np  by  dumb  nurses,  will  re- 
mwi    themselyes    dumb,    which    would    necessarily 
happen  had   thej   no  other   person  with   whom   to 
converse.     When   the  infant   was  extremely  wake- 
fill   the  soothing  influence  of  the  song  was  height- 
ened by  the  aid  of  little  timbrels  and  rattles  hung 
with  bells. 

A  very  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  Anacreon 
apropos  of  nurses.'  A  good-humoured  wench  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  happening  one  day  to  be  sauntering 
more  mttricumy  through  the  Panionion,  or  Grand 
Agora  of  Ionia,  encountered  the  Teian  poet,  who 
returning  from  the  Bacchic  Otympos,  found  the 
streets  much  too  narrow  for  him,  and  went  reeling 
hither  and  thither  as  if  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  his  walk.  The  nurse,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  felt 
no  inclination  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him ;  but 
Anacreon  attracted,  perhaps,  by  her  pretty  face, 
making  a  timely  lurch,  sent  both  her  and  her  charge 
spinning  off  the  pavement,  at  the  same  time  mutter- 
ing something  disrespectful  against  "  the  brat."  Now, 
for  her  own  part,  the  girl  felt  no  resentment  against 
him,  for  she  could  see  which  of  the  divinities  was  to 
blame ;  but  loving,  as  a  nurse  should,  her  boy,  she 
prayed  that  the  poet  might  one  day  utter  many  words 
in  praise  of  him  whom  he  had  so  rudely  vituperated  ; 
which  came  to  pass  accordingly,  for  the  infant  was  the 
celebrated  Cleobulos,  whose  beauty  the  Teian  after- 
wards celebrated  in  many  an  ode.' 

Traces  of  the  remotest  antiquity  still  linger  in  the 
nursery.  The  word  baby,  which  we  bestow  familiarly 
on  an  infant,  was  with  little  variation,  in  use  many 
thousand  years  ago  among  the  Syrians,  in  whose  nur* 

'  QuintiL  Inst.  Orat.  1.  x.  c  i.     pi.  35.    the   figure  of  a  nurse 
HenxL  ii.  2*  bearing  the  mfant  Bacchoe. 

'See  in  the  Mus.  Cortonent.         *  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xi.  p.  132. 
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sery  dialect  babia  ^  bad  the  same  signification.  TatUiy 
too, pappa  and  mamma^  were  the  first  words  lisped  by  the 
children  of  Hellas.  And  from  various  hints  dropped 
by  ancient  authors,  it  seems  clear  that  the  same  wild 
stories  and  superstitions  that  still  flourish  there  haunted 
the  nursery  of  old.  The  child  was  taught  to  dread 
Empusa  or  Onoskelis  or  Onoskolon,^  the  monster  with 
one  human  foot  and  one  of  brass,  which  dwelt  among 
the  shades  of  night  and  glided  through  dusky  cham- 
bers and  dismal  passages  to  devour  "  naughty  children." 
The  fables  which  filled  up  this  obscure  part  of  Hel- 
lenic mythology,  were  scarcely  less  wild  than  those 
the  Arabs  tell  about  their  Marids,  their  Efreets,  and 
their  Jinn ;  for  Empusa,  the  phantom  minister  of 
Hecate,*  could  assume  every  various  form  of  God's 
creatures,  appearing  sometimes  as  a  bull,  or  a  tree, 
or  an  ass,  or  a  stone,  or  a  fly,  or  a  beautiful  woman.^ 
Shakspeare,  having  caught,  perhaps,  some  glimpse  of 
this  superstition,  or  inventing  in  a  kindred  spirit, 
attributes  a  similar  power  of  transformation  to  his 
mischievous  elf  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  lo- 
cated on  Empusa's  native  soil. 

"  I  '11  follow  you,  1 11  lead  you  about,  around, 
Through  b<^,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  briar. 


1  Phot.  Biblioth.  31.  1.  11. 
Menage  shrewdly  supposes  Baby, 
Babble,  &c.  to  have  been  derived 
from  Babel.  —  Disraeli,  Ameni- 
ties of  Literature,  i.  5. 

«  Pignor.  de  Serv.  p.  1 87.  Sch. 
Aristoph.  Nub.  1365. — Pac.  119. 

3  Lil.  Gyrald.  Svnt.  xii.  Hist. 
Deor.  361  seq.  Cu  Lucian.  Ver. 
Hist.  lib.  i  §  46.  This  spectre 
was  said  to  glide  before  the  sight 
of  persons  celebrating  the  rites 
of  initiation,  and  therefore  the 
mother  of  ^schines  who  per- 
formed a  part  in  the  rites,  and 
also  appeared  to  the  initiated 
was,  with  much  bad  taste,  called 
Empusa   by  Demosthenes. — De 


Coron4,§  §  41.  79.  Adam  Little- 
ton in  his  Cambridge  Dictionary 
supposes  this  to  have  been  her 
real  name,  which,  however,  was 
Glaucis  or  Glaucothea.  Stock, 
and  Wunderl.  ad  loc.  Cf.  Harpoc. 
in.  V.  Sch. Aristoph. Condon.  1056. 
Ran.  293,  294.  bp^c  ror  Alaxi- 
vrfv  6q  rvftwayiarpiaQ  vIoq  ]}k. 
Lucian.  Somn.  §  12. 

^  This  goddess  was  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Artemis  Phospho- 
ros.  Aristoph.  Concion.  444  et 
schol. 

^  Aristoph.  Ran.  293.  Epicharm. 
ap.  Nat.  Com.  p.  854.  See  also 
Sch.  Apol.  Rhod.  iii.  478.  iv.  247* 
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Sometimes  a  hone  1 11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 
A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometimes  a  fire, 
And  neigh,  and  baric,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum. 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire  at  every  turn.** 

It  was  this  spectral  being  that  was  said  to  appear 
to  those  who  performed  the  sacrifices  to  the  dead, 
to  men  overwhelmed  with  misfortune,^  and  travellers 
in  remote  and  dismal  roads ;  as  happened  to  the  com- 
panions of  ApoUonios  of  Tyana  who,  in  journeying  on 
a  bright  moonlight  night,  were  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Empusa,  which  having  stood  twice  or  thrice  in 
their  way,  suddenly  vanished.*  To  protect  themselves 
against  this  demon  the  superstitious  were  accustomed 
to  wear  about  them  a  piece  of  jasper,  either  set  in  a 
ring,  or  suspended  from  the  neck.* 

llie  Lamia,  too,  fierce  and  beautiful,  the  ancestress  of 
our  "  White  ladies,"  and  of  the  Katakhanas  or  Vampire 
of  the  modem  Greeks,  roamed  through  solitary  places 
to  terrify,  delude,  or  destroy  good  folks,  big  or  little, 
who  might  lose  their  way  amid  moonlit  crags  or 
shores  made  white  with  bones  and  sea- shells.  They 
loved  to  relate  "  around  the  fire  o*  nights,**  how  Lamia 
had  once  been  a  beautiful  woman  caressed  and  made 
the  mother  of  a  fair  son  by  Zeus ;  how  Hera  through 
jealousy  had  destroyed  the  boy ;  and  how,  thereupon 
Lamia  took  to  the  bush  and  devoted  her  wretched 
immortality  to  the  destroying  of  other  women's  chil- 
dren.* According  to  another  form  of  the  tradition 
there  were  many  Lamise,  so  called  from  having  capa- 
cious jaws,  inhabiting  the  Libyan  coast,*  somewhere 
about  the  Great  Syrtis,  in  the  midst  of  sand  hills, 
rocks,  and  wastes  of  irreclaimable  aridity.  Formed 
above  like  women  of  surpassing  beauty,  they  ter- 
minated below  in  serpents.     Their  voice  was  like  the 

1  Meurs.  Lect.  Att.  iiL  17.  ♦  Sch.  Ariatoph.  Veap.  1035. 

«  PhiloBt.   Vit.    ApoU.    Tyan.      Philost.  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  iv.  25. 
LiL  c  2. 

*  Cfl  De  Boot,    De    Lap.   p.         •  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1035. 
251.  sqq.  on  the  properties  and 
virtues  of  this  stone* 
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hissing  of  an  adder,  and  whatever  approached   them 
they  devoured.^ 

Another  race  of  wild  and  grotesque  spirits  were 
the  Kobaloi,^  companions  of  Dionjsos,  who  doubtless 
subsist  still  in  our  woods  and  forests  under  the  name 
of  goblins  and  hobgoblins.  Our  Elves  and  Trolls 
and  Fairies  appear  likewise  to  belong  to  the  same 
broody  though  in  these  northern  latitudes,  thej  have 
become  less  mischievous  and  more  romantic,  delight- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  wayfiirers  by  their  frolics  and 
gambols,  instead  of  devouring  him. 

"  Faiiy  elvee. 
Whose  midni^t  revels^  by  a  forest  side. 
Or  fbuntoiD^  some  belated  peasant  sees, 
Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  oYwhead  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course ;  they  on  their  mirth  and  dance 
Intent,  witii  jocund  music  charm  his  ear, 
At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds.** 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  weak  children  were  un- 
scrupulously sacrificed  at  Sparta,  they  still  made  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  In  favour  of  the  strong.  The  ceremony 
took  place  annually  during  certain  festivals,  denomi- 
nated Tithenidia,'  when,  in  a  moment  of  hospitality,  they 
not  only  made  merry  themselves,  but  overlooked  their 
xenelasia,  and  entertained  generously  all  such  strangers 
as  happened  to  be  present.  The  banquet  giv^i  on  this 
occasion  was  called  Kopis,  and,  in  preparation  for  it, 
tents  were  pitched  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiasa  near  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Corythalis.  Within  these,  beds 
formed  of  heaps  of  herbs  were  piled  up  and  covered 
with  carpets.  On  the  day  of  the  festival  the  nurses 
proceeded  thither  with  the  male  children  in  their  arms, 
and,  presenting  them  to  the  goddess,  offered  up  as  vic- 
tims a  number  of  sucking  pigs.  In  the  feast  which  en- 
sued loaves  baked  in  an  oven,  in  lieu  of  the  extempo- 
rary cake,  were  served  up  to  the  guests.  Choruses 
of  Corythalistriae  or  dancing  girls,  likewise  performed 

'  Lil.  Gyrald.  Hist.  Deor.  *  Schol  Aristoph.  Plut.  279. 
Synt  XV.  447.  seq.  *  Athen.  iv.  16. 
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in  honour  of  the  goddess ;  and  m  some  places  persons, 
called  Kyrittoi,  in  wooden  masks,  made  sport  for  the 
guests,^  Probably  it  may  have  been  on  occasions  such 
as  this  that  the  nurses,  like  her  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
gave  free  vent  to  their  libertine  tongues,  and  indulged 
in  those  appellations  whidi  the  tolerant  literature  of 
antiquity  has  preserved.* 

When  children  were  to  be  weaned,  they  spread,  as 
the  modems  do,  something  bitter  over  the  nipple,* 
that  the  young  republican  might  learn  early  how — 


Fun  in  the  feont  of  joy's  deliciotts  fjiriiigs 

Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowor  its  babblng  venom  ffiagi.' 


'  Meura.  Godc  Fer.  261«  teq.  '  Athen.  vL  51. 

s  Ca8aub.adTheoph.Char.161. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


TOYS,   SPORTS,   AND   PASTIMES, 


Having  described,  as  far  as  possible,  the  manage- 
ment of  infants  and  young  children,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  notice  briefly  their  toys,  sports,  and 
pastimes ;  for,  though  children  have  been  substantially 
the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries,  the  forms  of  their 
amusements  have  been  infinitely  varied,  and  where 
they  have  resembled  each  other  it  is  not  the  less  in- 
structive to  note  that  resemblance.  The  ancients* 
have,  however,  bequeathed  us  but  little  information 
respecting  the  fragile  implements  wherewith  the 
happiness  of  the  nursery  was  in  great  part  erected. 
Even  respecting  the  recreations  which  succeeded  and 
amused  the  leisure  of  boys  our  materials  for  working 
out  a  picture  are  scanty,  so  that  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  little  more  than  an  outline.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  accounts  they  have  transmitted  to  posterity 
are  meagre,  they  attached  much  importance  to  the 
subject  itself;  so  that  the  greatest  legislators  and  phi- 
losophers condescended  to  make  regulations  respecting 


^  Plato  had  the  utmost  faith 
in  the  power  of  education  over 
both  mind  and  body;  but  his 
system  embraced  mudb  more  than 
is  usually  comprehended  under 
the  term,  even  taking  charge  of 
the  infant  before  its  birth,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  in  the 
hope  of  wisely  r^fulating  its  phy- 
sical developement.  As  the  ehUd 
grows  most  during  the  first  five 
years,  its  size  in  the  following 
twenty   being    seldom    doubled. 


most  care,  he  thought,  should 
then  be  taken  that  the  great  im- 
pulses of  nature  be  not  counter- 
acted. Much  food  is  then  con- 
sumed, with  very  little  exercise ; 
hence  the  multitude  of  deaths  in 
infancy  and  diseases  in  afler-life, 
of  which  the  seeds  are  then  sown. 
For  this  reason  he  would  en- 
courage the  violent  romping  and 
sports  of  children,  that  the  excess 
of  nourishment  may  be  got  rid  of. 
De  Legg.  vii.  t.  viii.  p.  2.  seq. 
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it.  Thus  Plato,  with  a  view  of  generating  a  profound 
reverence  for  ancient  national  institutions,  forbade 
even  the  recreations  of  boys  to  be  varied  with  reckless 
fickleness ;  for  the  habit  of  innovation  once  introduced 
into  the  character  would  ever  after  continue  to  influ- 
ence it,  so  that  they  who  in  boyhood  altered  their 
sports  without  reason,  would  without  scruple  in  man- 
hood extend  their  daring  hands  to  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  their  country.* 

Amongst  the  Hellenes  the  earliest  toy  consisted,  as 
in  most  other  countries,  of  the  rattle,  said  to  be  the 
invention  of  the  philosopher  Archytas.*  To  this  suc- 
ceeded bails  of  many  colours,^  with  little  chariots, 
sometimes  purchased  at  Athens  in  the  £Eur  held  during 
the  feast  of  Zeus.*  The  common  price  of  a  play- 
thing of  this  kind  would  appear  to  have  been  an 
obolos.  The  children  themselves,  as  without  any  au- 
thority might  with  certainty  be  inferred,  employed 
their  time  in  erecting  walls  with  sand,^  in  constructing 
little  houses,*  in  building  and  carving  ships,  in  cutting 
carts  or  chariots  out  of  leather,  in  fashioning  pome- 
granate rinds  into  the  shape  of  frogs,^  and  in  forming 
with  wax  a  thousand  diminutive  images,  which  pur- 
sued afterwards  during  school  hours  subjected  them 
occasionally  to  severe  chastisement.^ 

Another  amusement  which  the  children  of  Hellas 
shared  with  their  elders  was  that  afforded  by  puppets,^ 
which  were  probably  an  invention  of  the  remotest 
antiquity.     Numerous  women  appear  to  have  earned 


^  Fiat,  de  Legg.  viL  t.  viii.  p. 
21.  seq. 

*  Aristot  PoKt.  viii.  6. 1. 

^  Dion.  Chrysoflt  Nat.  viii.  p. 
281. 

*  Aristoph.  Nub.  862.  gqq.  et 
Schol.  Rav.  in  loc.  C£  Suid.  v. 
•A/ia5c,  t.  i.  p.  1 94.  b.  Pollux,  x. 
168. 

*  Damm.  v.^A^pfta* 

*  Lucian.  Hermot.  §  SS. 
VOL.  I. 


7  Aristoph.  Nub.  877.  sqq.  et 
Schol. 

B  Lucian.  de  Somn.  §  2. 

0  Buleng.  de  Theat.  1.  i.  c.  36. 
sqq.  Muret.  ad  Plat.  Rep.  p.  645. 
Eustath.  in  Odyss.  ^.  p.  176. 
Mount.Not.  ad  Dem.Olynth.  iL  §  5. 
Perizon.  ad  JE\,  Var.  Hist.  viii.  7. 
See  also  the  article  Marionnette 
in  the  Encyclop^die  Fran9iu8e; 
and  CayluB,  Kec.  d'Antiq.  t.  vi.  p. 
287.  t.  iv.  pL  80.  no.  i. 
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their  livelihood  by  carrying  round  from  Tillage  to  vil- 
lage these  ludicrous  and  frolicsome  images,  which 
were  usually  about  a  cubit  in  height,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  legitimate  ancestors  of  Punch  and  Judy. 
By  touching  a  single  string,  concealed  from  the  spec- 
tators, the  operator  could  put  her  mute  performers  in 
action,  cause  them  to  move  every  limb  in  succession, 
spread  forth  the  hands,  shrug  the  shoulders,  turn 
round  the  neck,  roll  the  eyes,  and  appear  to  look  at 
the  audience.^  After  this,  by  other  conteivances 
within  the  images,  they  could  be  made  to  go  through 
many  humorous  evolutions  resembling  the  move- 
ments of  the  dance.  These  exhibitors,  frequently  of 
the  male  sex,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Neuro- 
spastse.  This  art  passed,  together  with  other  Grecian 
inventions,  into  Italy,  where  it  was  already  familiar 
to  the  public  in  the  days  of  Horace,  who,  in  speaking 
of  princes  governed  by  favourites,  compares  them  to 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  showman. 

'^  Tu^  mihi  qui  imperitas^  aliis  servis  miser ;  atque 
Duceris,  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum."^ 

A  very  extraordinary  puppet,  in  the  form  of  a  silver 
skeleton,  was,  according  to  Petronius  Arbiter,*  ex- 
hibited at  the  court  of  Nero ;  for,  like  the  Egyptians, 
this  imperial  profligate  appears  to  have  been  excited 


'  Aristot.  de  Mund.  c*  6.  trans- 
lated by  Apnleius^  p.  20.  Herod. 
iL  48.  See  Comment,  ad  Poll.  viL 
189.  Duport.  ad  Theophr.  Char, 
p.  308.  This  juggler  having,  for 
his  ill  behaviour,  been  driven  from 
Athens,  flew  to  Philip,  with  whom 
such  persons  were  always  in  &- 
vour.    Dem.  Olynth.  i.  f  7. 

•  Sat.  ii.  7.  81.  seq.  Plerum- 
que  simulacra  deligno  facta  nervis 
moventur. — Vet-  Schol. 

'  Satyric.  p.  80.  Helenop.  1610. 
Wouwer.  Anim.  p.  418.  Erhard. 
Symbol,  p.  611.  Plut.  Conv.  Sept. 


Sap.  ch.  2.^A  story  is  told  of  an 
Ionian  juggler  who  proceeded  to 
Babylon  to  perform  what  he  deem- 
ed a  wonderful  feat  before  the 
Great  King,  and  the  feat  was  this: 
fixing  a  long  point  of  steel  on  a 
wall,  and  retiring  to  a  considerable 
distance,  he  threw  at  it  a  number 
of  soft  round  pellets  of  dough,  with 
so  nice  an  aim  that  every  one  of 
them  was  penetrated,  the  last  pel- 
let driving  back  the  others.  Max. 
Tyr.  Diss,  xix,  p.  225.  Anim.  ad 
Poll.  vii.  189.  p.  53ft. 
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to  setuniAl  induIgeiiceB  by  the  remembrtOM  of  the 
grave :  ^  Let  us  eat  and  drink,^  cried  he,  ^  for  to* 
morrow  we  die.^  The  skeleton  being  placed  upon  the 
table,  in  the  midst  of  the  tyrant's  orgies,  threw  its 
limbs  stranTOlj  aboat,  and  bent  its  form  into  Tario«us 
attitudes  with  wonderful  flexibilitj,  which  having  per- 
formed once  and  again,  and  then  suddenly  ceasing  to 
move,  the  master  of  the  feast  exclaimed,  '*  Alas,  alas ! 
what  a  m^re  nothing  is  man !  like  unto  this  must  we 
an  be  when  Orcus  shall  have  borne  us  hence.  Th^^ 
fore  let  us  live  while  enjoyment  is  in  our  power.'* 
But  to  return  to  the  diildren  of  Hellas.  Among  the 
earliest  sports  of  the  Greek  boy  was  whipping  the 
bembyx  or  top,^  wfaidi  would  appear  to  ittve  been 
usually  practised  in  those  <^n  spaces  occurring  at  the 
junction  of  several  roads  :-— 


"  Where  three  ways  meet  there  boys  with  topt  are  fiMind, 
That  ply  the  lash  and  urge  them  romid  and  rouad.^  ~ 


P»2 


Sometimes  also,  as  with  us,  they  spun  their  tops  with 
cord.    The  amusement  is  thus  described  by  Tibullus :  * 

**  Naroque  agor,  at  per  plana  dtus  tota  verbere  turben^ 
Quern  celer  assueU  yersitat  arte  puer.** 

The  hoop,  too,  so  &miliar  to  our  own  schoolboys, 
formed  one  of  the  playthings  of  Hellenic  children.  It 
was  sometimes  made  of  bronze,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,^  and  adorned  with  little  spherical  bells  and 
movable  rings,  which  jingled  as  it  rolled.  The  instru- 
ment employed  to  urge 

<'  the  ^rolling  drde's  qpeed/' 

as  Gray  expresses  it,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  Eton 
play-ground,  was  crooked  at  the  point,  and  called  a 
plectrbn  :  its  exact  representation  may  any  day,  in  the 
propw  season,  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London  im- 
pelling forward  the  iron  hoop  of  our  own  children. 

'  SdioL  Aristoph.  Veap.  1517.         »  i.  5.  s. 

Diog.  Laert  i.  4.  S.  Cfl  Hyde  4  ^fc  Caylus,  Rec  D'Antki.  t. 
Nerdilud.  p.  259.  ,  '' 

•  Callim.  Ep.  i.  9.  aeq.  p.  180.     ▼*•  ^1^.  seq. 

L  2 
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The  passages  of  ancient  authors,  in  which  mention  of 
the  troches  occurs,  appear  to  have  been  imperfectly 
understood  before  the  discovery  of  a  basso-rilievo,  in 
marble,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Tivoli,  afterwards 
removed  to  the  vineyard  of  the  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani.  On  certain  engraved  gems  also,  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Stosch,  are  several  representations  of  boys  play- 
ing at  hoop,  where  the  troches  in  some  cases  reaches 
to  the  waist,  in  others  to  the  breast,  and  where  the 
child  is  very  small  up  to  the  chin.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  Winkelmann,^  that  a  circle  represented  in 
one  of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum  was  no  other 
than  an  ancient  troches.  Rolling  the  hoop  formed  a 
part  of  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra,  which  were  per- 
formed even  by  very  young  children.  Thus  we  find 
the  nurse  describing  the  sons  of  Medeia  returning  from 
playing  at  hoop  the  very  day  that  they  were  slain  by 
their  mother.*  This  amusement  has  been  described 
briefly  by  the  Roman  poets.    Thus  Martial  :* — 

^*  GarruluB  in  laxo  cur  annulus  orbe  vagatur 
Cedat,  et  argutis  obvia  turba  trochis." 

Propertius*  notices  the  crooked  form  of  the  plec- 
tron,  or  clavis :  — 

"  Increpat  et  verei  clavis  adunca  trochi." 

Horace^  likewise  alludes  to  the  game :  — 

*'  Indoctusque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit." 

This  poet  clearly  informs  us  that  the  Romans  received 
the  game  from  the  Greeks  :^ — 

"  Ludere  doctior, 
Seu  GwBco  jubeas  trocho, 
Seu  malls  vetita  legibus  alea.** 

Another  less  innocent  amusement  was^  spinning  gold- 
chafers,  which  appears  to  have   afforded  the  Greek 

1  Descr.  des  Pierres  Grav.  du     or  a  top : — "  Trochus  dicitur  tur- 

Cab.  de  Stosch.  452.  seq.  ben,  qui  flagello  percutitur,  et  in 

<  Eurip.  Med.  45.  et  Sch.  vertiginem  rotatur,  aut  rota  quam 

'  L.  xiv.  Ep.  169.  currendo  pueri  scutidl  vel  viig^i 

*  iii.  12.  regunt." 

*  Are  Poet.  880.  where  the         ^  Carm.  liL  24.  56.  sqq. 
ancient  scholiast  seems  doubtful         7  On  the  games  at  present  prac- 
whether  the  trochus  was  a  hoop     tised  in  Gi'eece,  see  Dodwell,  ii. 
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urchins  the  same  delight  as  tonnenting  cockchafers 
does  their  successors  of  the  north.  This  species  of 
heetle  making  its  appearance  when  the  apple-trees 
were  in  bloom,  was  therefore  called  Melolantke,  or 
apple-blossom.  Having  caught  it,  and  tied  a  linen 
thread  about  its  feet,  it  was  let  loose,  and  the  fun  was 
to  see  it  move  in  spiral  lines  through  the  air  as  it  was 
twisted  by  the  thread.* 

It  was  the  practice  among  the  children  of  Greece, 
when  the  sun  happened  to  be  obscured  by  a  cloud, 
to  exclaim,  ""Egg^'  i  pX  gXi«!"  — "Come  forth,  be- 
loved  sun ! ''  Strattis  makes  allusion  to  this  custom  in 
a  fragment  of  his  Phoenissae  : — 

"  Then  the  god  listened  to  the  shouting  boys, 
When  they  excliumed,  *  Come  forth,  Moved  sun  I ' "  * 

It  is  fortunate  that  our  English  boys  have  no  such 
passion  for  sunshine;  otherwise,  as  Phoebos  Apollo 
hides  his  fs^ce  for  months  together  in  this  blessed  cli- 
mate, we  should  be  in  a  worse  plight  than  Dionysos 
among  the  frogs'  of  Acheron,  when  his  passion  for 
Euripides  led  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Persephone.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  however,  the  children  have 
a  rude  distich  which  they  frequently  bawl  in  chorus, 
when  in  summer-time  their  sports  are  interrupted  by 
a  long-continued  shower: — 

**  Rain>  rain,  go  to  Spain ; 
Fair  weather,  come  again." 

The  Muinda  was  our  ''  Blindman's-bufl^**  «  Blind 
Hob,"  "  Hobble  'em-blind,*'  and  «  Hood-man-blind,"  in 
which,  as  with  us,  a  boy  moved  about  with  his  eyes 
bandaged,  spreading  forth  his  hands,  and  crying  '*  Be- 
ware !**  If  he  caught  any  of  those  who  were  skipping 
around  him,  the  captive  was  compelled  to  enact  the 
blind-man  in  his  stead.  Another  form  of  the  game 
was  for  the  seers  to  hide,  and  the  blind  man  to  grope 

87.  eqq« ;  and  Douglas,  Essay  on         ^  PoU.  ix.  124. 
certain  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Anc  and  Mod.  Greeks,         ^  PolL  ix.  12d. 
p.  127.  sqq. 
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round  till  be  found  them ;  the  whole  probablj  being  a 
rode  representation  of  Polyphemos  in  bis  cave  search-* 
ing  for  the  Greeks  who  had  blinded  him.  A  third 
form  was,  for  the  bystanders  to  strike  or  touch  the 
blindfolded  boj  until  he  could  declare  who  had  touched 
him,  when  the  person  indicated  took  his  place.  To 
this  the  Roman  soldiers  alluded  when  they  blindfolded 
our  Saviour  and  smote  him,  and  cried,  "  Prophesy  who 
struck  thee."^  In  the  Kollabismos,'  the  Capifol^t  of 
the  French,  one  person  covered  his  eyes  with  his  own 
hands,  the  other  then  gave  him  a  gentle  blow,  and  the 
point  wa£i,  for  the  blindfolded  man  to  guess  with  which 
hand  he  had  been  stricken.  The  XaTjaj  MuTct,^  or  Bra* 
zen  Fly,  was  a  variety  of  Blindman's-bufl^  in  which  a 
boy,  having  his  eyes  bound  with  a  fillet,  went  groping 
round,  calling  out,  "I  am  seeking  the  Brazen  Fly." 
His  companions  replied,  "  You  may  seek,  but  you  will 
not  find  it''-^at  the  same  time  striking  him  with 
cords  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  papyros ;  and  thus 
they  proceeded  till  one  of  them  was  taken.  Apodi-^ 
draskinda  (^'hide  and  seek,"  or  **  whoop  and  holloa !"") 
was  played  much  as  it  is  now.  One  boy  shut  his  eyes, 
or  they  were  kept  closed  for  him  by  one  of  his  suspi* 
cious  companions,  while  the  others  went  to  hide.  He 
then  sallied  forth  in  search  of  the  party  who  lay  con-* 
cealed,  while  each  of  them  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
post  of  the  seeker ;  and  the  first  who  did  this  turned 
him  out  and  took  his  place. 

Another  game  was  the  Ephedrismos,  in  which  a 
stone  called  the  Dioros  was  set  up  at  a  certain  distance, 
and  aimed  at  with  bowls  or  stones.  The  one  who 
missed  took  the  successfal  player  upon  his  back,  and 
was  compelled  to  carry  him  about  blindfolded,  until 
he  went  straight  from  the  standing-point  to  the  Dioroe. 

>  This  has  been  obserred  by  '^Jea  de  la  tnani  ehaude.'* 
Hemstarhuis,  ad  Poll.  t.  vL  pc  Btqpb.  Thes.  lang.  Gnsc  v.  VMf 
117  S,    where    his    commentaiy  \a€iafi6e» 
alone  can  render  the  text  intelli- 
gible. —  Cf.  Matthew,  xxvi.  68.  *    Hyde^   Hist.   Nerdilud.  p. 
Mark^  xiv.  64.     Luke,  xxii.  6^.  266. 
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This  latter  part  of  the  game  has  been  described  bj 
seTeral  anci^it  authors,  under  the  i^pellation  of  Enco- 
tyle,  though  th^  are  rightly,  by  Hesychius,^  consi- 
dered as  different  parts  of  the  same  i^rt.  The  Tari- 
ety  called  Enootyle,  —  the  "Pick-back"*  or  "Pick-a- 
back,''  of  English  boys,  consisted  in  one  lad's  placing 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  receiving  therein  the 
knees  of  his  conqueror,  who,  putting  his  fingers  over 
the  bearer^s  eyes,  drove  him  about  at  his  pleasure. 
This  game  was  also  called  the  Kubesinda  and  Hippas,* 
thou^  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Hyde,  the 
latter  name  signified  rather  our  game  of  **  Leap-frog,'' 
— the  "  mazidha"  of  the  Persians,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  boys  stooped  down  with  the  hands  resting  on 
the  knees,  in  a  row,  the  last  going  over  the  backs  of 
all  the  others,  and  then  standing  first. 

In  the  game  called  Chytrinda,  in  English^  ^Hot- 
cockles,"  •*  Selling  of  pears,"  or  "  How  many  plumbs 
for  a  penny,"  one  boy  sat  on  the  ground,  and  was 
called  the  chytra  or  pot,  while  his  companions,  forming 
themselves  into  a  ring,  ran  round,  plucking,  pinching, 
or  striking  him  as  they  went.  If  he  who  enacted  the 
chytra  succeeded  in  seizing  upon  one  of  the  buffeters 
the  captive  took  his  pla^.  Possibly  it  was  during 
this  play  that  a  mischievous  foundling,  contrary  to 
rule,  poking,  as  he  ran  round,  the  boy  in  the  centre 
with  his  foot,  provoked  from  the  latter  the  sarcastic 
inquiry,  "  What !  dost  thou  kick  thy  mother  in  the 
belly?"  alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  the  former 
having  been  exposed  in  a  chytra.^  Another  form  of 
the  Chytrinda  required  the  lad  in  the  centre  to  move 
about  with  a  pot  on  his  head,  where  he  held  it  with 
his  left  hand,  while  the  others  struck  him,  and  cried 
out,  "Who  has  the  pot?"  To  which  he  replied,  "I 
Midas,"  endeaTOuring  all  the  while  to  reach  some  one 
with  his  foot» — the  first  whom  he  thus  touched  being 
compelled  to  carry  round  the  pot  in  his  stead.^ 

»  In  V.  "F^eiplieir.  *  Sch.  Aristoph.   Tlieiin.  609. 

«  Hyde,  Hist.  NerdHud.  p.  «41.     But  see  above,  p.  1 22. 
»  Hyde,  Hirt.  Nerdilud.  p.  263.         *  Poll.  ix.  1 1 4. 
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Another  game,  peculiar  to  girls,  was  the  Cheli  Che- 
lone,  or  "the  tortoise,"  of  which  I  remember  no  re- 
presentative among  English  pastimes.  It  somewhat 
resembled  the  Chytrinda  of  the  boys.  For  one  girl  sat 
on  the  ground  and  was  called  the  tortoise,  while  her 
companions,  running  round,  inquired  "  Tor-tortoise 
what  art  thou  doing  there  in  the  middle  ?  ^'  "  Spin- 
ning wool,"  replied  she,  **the  thread  of  the  Milesian 
woof;"  "And  how,  continued  they,  was  thy  son  en- 
gaged when  he  perished?"  "He  sprang  from  his 
white  steeds  into  the  sea."^  If  this  was,  as  the  lan- 
guage would  intimate,  a  Dorian  play,  I  should  consider 
it  a  practical  satire  on  the  habits  of  the  other  Hellenic 
women,  who  remained  like  tortoises  at  home,  carding 
and  spinning,  while  their  sons  engaged  in  the  exercises 
of  the  palsestra  or  the  stadium.  Possibly,  also,  origin- 
ally the  name  may  have  had  some  connection  with 
Ko^Jsjr)(ji\M¥og  "  beautiful  tortoise,"  the  figure  of  this 
animal  having  been  impressed  on  the  money  of  the 
Peloponnesians ;  in  fact,  in  a  fragment  of  the  Helots 
of  Eupolis,  we  find  the  obolos  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  KaTJjxp^^og.* 

The  Kynitinda  was  so  called  from  the  verb  Kvmt  to 
kiss,  as  appears  from  Crates  in  his  "Games,"  a  play 
in  which  the  poet  contrived  to  introduce  an  account  of 
this  and  nearly  all  the  other  juvenile  pastimes.  The 
form  of  the  sport  being  little  known,  the  learned  have 
sometimes  confounded  it  with  a  kind  of  salute  called 
the  chytra  in  antiquity,  and  the  "  Florentine  Kiss" 
in  modem  Italy,  in  which  the  person  kissing  took  the 
other  by  the  ears.  Giraldi'  says  he  remembers,  when 
a  boy,  that  his  father  and  other  friends,  when  kissing 
him,  used  sometimes  to  take  hold  of  both  his  ears, 
which  they  called  giving  a  "  Florentine  kiss."  He 
afterwards  was  surprised  to  find  that  this  was  a  most 
ancient  practice,  commemorated  both  by  the  Greek 

1  Poll.  ix.  125.  3  0pp.  n.  p.  880.      Theocrit. 

2  Id.  ix.  74.    Cf.  Suid.  v.  KaX-     v.  133.  Wart— Poll.  x.  100. 
XtKoXufvrf.  t.  i.  p.  1359.  c    Meurs. 

De  Lud.  Grsec.  p.  41. 
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and  Latin  authors.  It  obtained  its  name,  as  he  con- 
jectures, from  the  earthen  vessel  called  chjrtra,  which 
had  two  handles  usually  laid  hold  of  by  persons  drink- 
ing out  of  it,  as  is  still  the  practice  with  similar 
utensils  in  Spain.  This  writer  mentions  a  present 
sent  from  the  peninsula  to  Leo  X,  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  chytr»  of  red  pottery,  if  we  may 
so  call  them,  of  which  he  himself  obtained  on^. 
Crates,  as  Hemsterhuis^  ingeniously  supposes,  intro- 
duced a  wanton  woman  playing  at  this  game  among 
the  youths  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  the  kisses  of 
the  handsome. 

The  Epostrakismos'  was  what  English  boys  call 
^*  Ducks  and  Drakes,''  and  sometimes,  among  our  an- 
cestors at  least,  *'  A  duck  and  a  drake  and  a  white 
penny  cake,"  and  was  played  with  oyster-shells. 
Standing  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  at  the  Peirseeus, 
for  example,  they  flung  the  shells  edgeways  over  the 
water  so  that  they  should  strike  it  and  bound  up- 
wards again  and  again  from  its  suriace.  The  boy 
whose  shell  made  most  leaps  before  sinking,  won 
the  game.  Minucius  Felix  gives  a  very  pretty  de- 
scription of  this  juvenile  sport.  **  Behold,  he  says, 
^boys  playing  in  frolicsome  rivalry  with  shells  on 
'Hhe  sea-shore.  The  game  consists  in  picking  up 
"^from  the  beach  a  shell  rendered  light  by  the  con- 
stant action  of  the  waves,  and  standing  on  an  even 
place,  and  inclining  the  body,  holding  the  shell  flat 
"  between  the  fingers,  and  throwing  it  with  the  great- 
"^t  possible  force,  so  that  it  may  rase  the  surface 
"*  of  the  sea  or  skim  along  while  it  moves  with  gentle 
"  flow,  or  glances  over  the  tops  of  the  waves  as  they 
"leap  up  in  its  track.  That  boy  is  esteemed  the 
"  victor  whose  shell  performs  the  longest  journey  or 
"makes  most  leaps  before  sinking."* 

The  Akinetinda  was  a  contention  between  boys,  in 
wbjeh  some  one  of  them  endeavoured  to  maintain  his 

^  Comment,  ad   Poll.  t.  vi.  p.         «  Poll.  ix.  119. 
jlQQ^  3  Seber  ad  Poll.  t.  vi.  p.  1188. 
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position  unmoved.  Good  sport  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  next  game  called  Schoenophilinda,  or 
"  Hiding  the  Rope."  In  this  a  number  of  boys  sat 
down  in  a  circle,  one  of  whom  had  a  rope  concealed 
about  his  person,  which  he  endeavoured  to  drop  secret- 
ly beside  one  of  his  companions.  If  he  succeeded, 
the  unlucky  wight  was  started  like  a  hare  round 
the  circle,  his  enemy  following  and  laying  about 
his  shoulders.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  against 
whom  the  plot  was  laid  detected  it,  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  rope  and  enjoyed  the  satisfiEUstion  of  flog- 
ging the  plotter  over  the  same  course. 

Tlie  Basilinda^  was  a  game  in  which  one  obtained 
by  lot  the  rank  of  king,  and  the  vanquished,  whether 
one  or  many,  became  subject  to  him,  to  do  whatever 
he  should  order.  It  passed  down  to  the  Christians, 
and  was  more  especially  practised  during  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany.  It  is  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Forfeits,  and  was  formerly  called  **  One  pen- 
ny,"*  "One  penny  come  after  me,** " Questions  and 
commands,"  "The  choosing  of  king  and  queen  on 
TwelfUi  night."  In  the  last-mentioned  sense  it  is 
still  prevalent  in  France,  where  it  is  customary  for 
bakers  to  make  a  present  to  the  fomilies  they  serve, 
of  a  large  cake  in  the  form  of  a  ring  in  which  a  small 
kidney  bean  has  been  concealed*  The  cake  is  cut  up, 
the  pieces  are  distributed  to  the  company,  and  the 
person  who  gets  the  bean  is  king  of  the  feast.  This 
game  entered  in  Greece  likewise  into  the  amusements 
of  grown  people,  both  men  and  women,  as  well  as  of 
children,  and  an  anecdote,  connected  with  it,  is  told  of 
Phryne,  who  happened  one  day  to  be  at  a  mixed  party 
where  it  was  played.  By  chance  it  fell  to  her  lot  to 
play  the  queen ;  upon  which,  observing  that  her  fe- 
male companions  were  rouged  and  lilied  to  the  eyes, 
she  maliciously  ordered  a  basin  and  towel  to  be 
brought  in,  and  that  every  woman  should  wash  her 
face.     Conscious  of  her  own  native  beauty,  she  began 

» Bollix.  110. 
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i\^  operaticm,  and  only  appeared  the  freriier  and 
\oTe\y.     But  alas  for  the  others !    When  the  anchnsa, 
pmnmuthion^  and  phukoe  had  been  removed  bj  the 
\rater,  Uieir  freckled  and  coarse  skins  exposed  them 
to  general  tangfat^.^ 

The  Ostialdnda  was  a  game  pnrelj  jnyenile.  A 
knot  of  boys  haying  drawn  a  line  on  the  ground, 
separated  into  two  parties.  A  small  earthenware 
disk  or  ostrakon,  one  side  black  with  pitch,  the  other 
white,  was  then  produced,  and  each  party  chose  a  side, 
white  or  black.  The  disk  was  then  {Htched  along  the 
line,  and  the  party  whose  side  came  up  was  accounted 
Tictorious,  and  prepared  to  pursue  while  the  others 
turned  round  and  fled.  The  boy  first  caught  obtained 
the  name  of  the  asB»  and  was  compelled  to  sit  down, 
the  game  apparently  proceeding  till  all  were  thus 
caught  and  placed  hors  de  combat.  He  who  threw 
the  ostnJcon  cried,  '*  night  or  day,**  the  black  side 
being  termed  mg/U^  and  the  opposite  day.  It  was 
called  the  **  Twirling  of  the  ostrakon.'*  Plato  alludes 
to  it  in  the  Phsedros.* 

The  Dielkustinda,  **  French  and  English,''  was 
played  chiefly  in  the  palsstra,  and  occasionally  else- 
where. It  consisted  simply  in  two  parties  of  boys 
laying  hold  of  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  pulling 
till  one  by  one  the  stronger  had  drawn  oyer  the 
wedker  to  their  side  of  the  ground. 

The  Phryginda  was  a  game  in  which,  holding  a 
number  of  smooth  and  delicate  fragmoits  of  pottery 
between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  they  struck  them 
in  succession  with  the  right  so  as  apparently  to  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  music* 

There  was  another  game  called  Kyndalismos,  played 
with  short  batons,  and  requiring  considerable  strength 
and  quickness  of  eye.    A  stick  having  been  fixed  up- 

^  Galen.  PtotrepL  i  10.  Knhn.  <PolLiz.lll.ieq.Iiat.  Phied. 

Omipflre  the  admirable  note  of  t.  i.  p.  29.  seq.  Bekk. 

Hemsteriiuis   ad    PdL  t.   vL  p.  »  Tumeb.  Advers.  xxvii.   55. 

1066  sea  P^*  ix-  1 14.  Comment  t.  vi.  p. 

'^'  1178. 
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right  ia  a  loose  moist  soil,  the  business  was  to  dislodge 
it  by  throwing  at  it  other  batons  from  a  distance; 
whence  the  proverb,  "  Nail  is  driven  out  by  nail,  and 
baton  by  baton,"'*  A  person  who  played  at  this  game 
was  called  by  some  of  the  Doric  poets  Kyndalopactes.* 
A  similar  game  is  played  in  England,  in  which  the 
prize  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  upright  stick. 
The  player  wins  when  the  prize  falls  without  the  hole 
whence  the  upright  has  been  dislodged. 

The  game  of  Ascoliasmos'  branched  off  into  several 
varieties,  and  afforded  the  Athenian  rustics  no  small 
degree  of  sport.  The  first  and  most  simple  form  con- 
sisted in  hopping  on  one  foot,  sometimes  in  pairs,  to 
see  which  in  this  way  could  go  furthest.  On  other  oc- 
casions the  hopper  undertook  to  overtake  certain  of  his 
companions  who  were  allowed  the  use  of  both  legs. 
If  he  could  touch  one  of  them  he  came  off  conqueror. 
This  variety  of  the  game  appears  to  have  been  the 
Empusae  Indus  of  the  Romans.  "  Scotch  hoppers,"* 
or  "  Fox  to  thy  hole,**  in  which  boys,  hopping  on  one 
leg,  beat  one  another  with  gloves  or  pieces  of  leather 
tied  at  the  end  of  strings,  or  knotted  handkerchiefs,  as 
in  the  dioMe  boiteus  of  the  French.  At  other  times 
victory  depended  on  the  number  of  hops,  all  hopping 
together  and  counting  their  springs, — the  highest  of 
course  winning.  But  the  most  amusing  variety  of  the 
game  was  that  practised  during  the  Dionysiac  festi- 
val of  the  Askolia.  Skins  filled  with  wine  or  inflated 
with  air,  and  extremely  well  oiled,  were  placed  upon 
the  ground,  and  on  these  the  shoeless  rustics  leaped 
with  one  leg  and  endeavoured  to  .maintain  a  footing, 
which  they  seldom  could  on  account  of  their  slipperi- 
ness.  However,  he  who  succeeded  carried  off  the 
skin  of  wine  as  his  prize. 

*  Vid.  Vatic.  Append*  Proverb,  which  HemBterhuis  observes  is  con- 
Cent,  ii.  prov.  1 2.  et  lb.  not.  And.  trary  to  the  authority  of  the  MSS. 
Schotto.  Klihn  ad  Poll.  t.  vi.  p.  •  Phumutus^  De  Nat,  Deorum, 
1 1 90.  c.  30.  p.  2 1 7.  seq.  Gale.— Poll.  ix. 

"Meursius,  Grsec.  Lud.  p.  26.  121.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Plut.  1130. 

and  after  him  Pfeiffer,  Ant.  Grsec  Kust. — Meurs.  Grsec.  Fer.  p.  52 ; 

iv.  p.  1 20.  read  Kiy^cLKowaUrfit,  Grcec.  Ludibiinda>  p.  6. 
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A  game,  evidentlj  also  of  rogtics,  was  the  Trjgodi- 
phesis,  Tantali  ludus,  "  Bobbing  for  cherries,**  "  Bob 
cherry,"  in  which  something  very  nice  was  thrown 
into  a  bowl  of  wine  lees,  which  the  performer,  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  was  to  fish  up  with  his 
lips.  The  fun  was  to  see  the  ludicrous  figure  he 
cut  with  his  face  daubed  and  discoloured  by  the  lees. 

Phitta  Maliades,  Phitta  Meliai,  Phitta  Rhoiai, 
^ Hasten,  nymphs!**  may  be  regarded  as  exclamations 
of  encouragement  uttered  by  Dorian  girls,  when  en- 
gaged in  a  race.^ 

Playing  at  ball  was  conmion,  and  received  various 
names.  Episkyros,  Phseninda,  Aporraxis  and  Oura- 
nia.  The  first  of  these  games  was  also  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Ephebike  and  the  Epikoinos.  It  was 
played  thus :  a  number  of  young  men  assembling  to- 
gether in  a  place  covered  with  sand  or  dust,  drew 
across  it  a  straight  line,  which  they  called  Skyros,  and 
at  equal  distances,  on  either  side,  another  line.  Then 
placing  the  ball  on  the  Skyros,  they  divided  into  two 
equal  parties,  and  retreated  each  to  their  lines,  from 
which  they  immediately  afterwards  rushed  forward  to 
seize  the  ball.  The  person  who  picked  it  up,  then 
cast  it  towards  the  extreme  line  of  the  opposite  party, 
whose  business  it  was-  to  intercept  and  throw  it  back, 
and  they  won  who  by  force  or  cunning  compelled 
their  opponents  to  overstep  the  boundary  line. 

Daniel  Souter^  contends  that  this  was  the  English 
game  of  football,  into  which  perhaps  it  may,  in  course 
of  time,  have  been  converted.  This  rough  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  dangerous  sport,  origin- 
ally, in  all  probability,  introduced  into  this  country  by 
the  Romans,  may  stiU  on  Shrove  Tuesday  be  witnessed 
in  certain  towns  of  South  Wales.  The  balls  consist 
of  bulls*  bladders  protected  by  a  thick  covering  of  lea- 
ther, and  blown  tight.  Six  or  eight  are  made  ready 
for  the  occasion,  every  window  in  the  town  is  shut  by 
break  of  day,  at  which  time  all  the  youths  of  the 

^  PolL  ix.  127.  with  the  note         «  Palamedes,    iii.  4.  p.    207. 
of  Hemsterhuis.  Alex,  ab  Alex.  iii.  21 . 
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neighbourhood  assemble  in  the  streets.  The  ball  is 
then  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  town*hall,  and  the 
multitude,  dividing  into  two  parts,  strive  with  incre- 
dible eagerness  and  enthusiasm  to  oyerGoma  their  an^ 
tagonists,  each  endeavouring  to  kick  the  foot-ball  to 
the  other  extremity  of  the  town.  In  the  struggle 
severe  kicks  and  wounds  are  given,  and  many  fierce 
battles  take  place.  The  ball  sometimes  mounts  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses 
and  falls  far  beyond,  or  goes  right  over  into  the 
gardens,  whither  it  is  immediately  .followed  by  a 
crowd  of  young  men.  The  sport  is  kept  up  all  day, 
the  hungry  combatants  recruiting  their  strength  from 
time  to  time  by  copious  horns  of  ale,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  nice  pancakes  which  the  women  sell  in 
baskets  at  the  comer  of  every  street.  To  view  this 
sport,  thousands  of  persons  assemble  from  ail  the  coun- 
try round,  so  that  to  the  secluded  population  of  those 
districts  it  is  in  some  sort  what  the  battle  in  the 
Platanistas  was  to  the  Spartans,  or  even  what  the 
Isthmian  and  Nemean  games  were  to  the  whole  of 
Greece. 

The  Phaeninda^  is  supposed  to  have  received  its 
name  either  from  its  inventor,  Ph«enides  (called  Ph«- 
nestios  in  Athenseus^  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum), 
or  from  the  verb  piPoxi^w^  "to  deceive,"  because, 
making  as  though  they  would  throw  at  one  person, 
they  immediately  sent  it  at  another,  thus  deluding  the 
expectation  of  the  former.  It  appears  at  first  to  have 
been  played  with  the  small  ball  ci^led  Harpaston, 
though  the  game  with  the  large  soft  one  may  after- 
wards perhaps  have  also  been  called  Phsminda.  The 
variety  named  Aporraxis  consisted  in  throwing  the  ball 
with  some  force  against  the  ground  and  repelling  it 
constantly  as  it  rebounded ;  be  who  did  this  most  fre<> 
quently,  winning.  In  the  game  called  Ourania,  the 
player,  bending  back  his  body,  flung  up  the  ball  with 

1  Cf.  Souter.  Palam.  iii.  3.  p.         «  Cf.  Schweigh.  ad  Athen.  t.  vi. 
201.  p.  248.  seq. 

«  Deipnofloph.  i.  26. 
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all  bis  might  into  the  air ;  on  which  there  arose  a  con- 
tention among  his  compani(»iB  who  should  first  catch 
it  in  its  descent,  as  Homer  appears  to  intimate  in  his 
description  of  the  Phaeacian  sport.  Thej  likewise 
played  at  ball  in  the  modem  fitshion  against  a  wall,  in 
wfakh  the  perscm  who  kept  it  np  longest,  won,  and 
was  called  king ;  the  one  who  lost,  obtained  the  name 
of  ass,  and  was  constrained  by  the  laws  of  the  game 
to  perform  any  task  set  him  by  the  king/ 

A  game  generally  played  in  the  gymnasia  was  the 
Skapmda.  In  this  a  post  was  set  np  with  a  hole  near 
tiie  top  and  a  rope  passed  through  it.  Two  young 
men  then  seized  ^u^  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  turning 
their  bade  to  the  post  exerted  their  utmost  strength 
to  draw  their  antagonist  up  the  beam.  He  who  rateed 
his  i^pponent  highest  won.  Sometimes  they  tried  their 
strength  by  biniUng  themselves  together,  back  to  back, 
and  pulling  different  ways. 

The  Himanteligmos,  ^  pridcing  the  garter,**  in  Ire- 
land ^pricking  the  loop,"  was  really  an  ingenious 
ami»Bement.  It  consisted  in  doubling  a  thong,  and 
twisting  it  into  numerous  labyrinthine  folds,  which 
done,  tiie  other  party  put  the  end  of  a  peg  into  the 
midst  in  search  of  the  p<»nt  of  duplication.  If  he 
missed  the  mark  the  thong  unwound  without  en- 
tangling the  peg ;  but  if  he  dropped  it  into  the  right 
ring  his  peg  was  caught  and  the  game  won.  Hem- 
sterhnis^  supposas  the  Gordian  knot  to  hare  been 
nothing  but  a  variety  of  the  Himanteligmos.  He 
conjectures  that  the  boys  of  Abdera  were  fond  of 
this  game,  on  which  account  the  sophisms  of  Demo- 
eritus  were  called  ifAecmktxrmiy  and  hence  probably  a 
sophist,  as  one  who  twists  words  together,  to  lash 
others,  was  called  Himantelicteus. 

Another  game,  not  entirely  confined  to  children, 
WB8  the  Chalkismos,  which  consisted  in  twisting  round 
lapidJj  on  a  board  or  table  a  piece  of  money,  and 

1  Van  ix    106.  *  Ad  PoU.  t.  vi.  p.  1186.  sqq. 

^^^  ^'  Of.  Plut.  Symp.  i.  1. 
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placing  the  point  of  the  finger  so  dexterously  on  its 
upper  edge  as  to  put  a  stop  to  its  motion  without  per- 
mitting it  to  fall.  This  was  a  favourite  amusement  of 
Phryne  the  hetaira,  as  building  houses  of  cardd  was  of 
La  Belle  Stuart.^  Some  of  these  sports  were  peculiar 
to  the  female  sex,^  as  the  Pentalitha,  which  is  still 
played  by  girls  in  some  remote  provinces  of  our  island, 
where  it  is  called  "  Dandies."  The  whole  apparatus  of 
the  game  consisted  in  five  astragals — knuckle  bones — 
pebbles,  or  little  balls,  which,  gathered  up  rapidly, 
were  thrown  into  the  air  and  attempted  to  be  caught 
in  falling  on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  between  the 
slightly  spread  fingers.  If  any  fell  it  was  allowable  to 
pick  them  up,  provided  this  were  done  with  the  fingers 
of  the  same  hand  on  which  the  other  astragals  rested.' 
The  girls  of  France,  according  to  Bulenger,  still  amuse 
themselves  with  the  Pentalitha,  there  played  with  five 
little  glass  balls,  which  are  flung  in  the  air  and  caught 
so  dexterously  as  seldom  to  fall  either  on  the  table  or 
on  the  ground.  I  have  never,  however,  seen  it  played 
myself  in  that  country. 

The  Astragalismos,*  which  by  the  Romans  was  de- 
nominated talorum  or  taxillorum  Indus,  (by  Hyde 
through  the  Greek  TrdffdoKog^  derived  from  the  Hebraeo- 
Punic  Assila,)  by  the  Arabs  Ka'b  or  Shezn,  by  the  Per- 
sians Shesh-buzhul  bazi,  by  the  Turks  Depshelim, 
(played  in  their  country  both  by  girls  and  boys,)  by 
the  French  Grarignon  or  Osselets,  in  English  "  Cock- 
all.*^^    In  the  game  of  astragals  the  Persians,  as  is  im- 


1  PolLix.  118. 

<  The  game  of  astragals^  pro- 
perly 80  odled^  was  common  to 
both  sexes  (Paus.  vi.  24.  7),  who 
saw  in  Elis  one  of  the  Graces^  re- 
presented with  an  astragal  in  her 
hand>  while  her  two  companions 
held  the  one  a  rose,  the  other  a 
branch  of  myrtle,  symbolical  of 
their  relationship  to  Aphrodite. 
The  poets  sometimes  transfer  these 
sports  of  earth  to  the  Olympian 


halls,  where  we  find  Eros  and 
Ganymede  playing  with  golden 
astra^s. — Of.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii. 
117.  seq.  Cf.  Odyss.  a.  107.  II.  x* 
87.  seq. 

»  PoU.ix.  126. 

^  Children,  according  to  Lysan- 
der,  were  to  be  deceived  with  as- 
tragals, and  men  with  oaths. — 
Plut.  Lysan.  §  8. 

«  Hyde,  Hist.  Talor.  §  2*  t,  ii. 
p.  dl4. 
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t>\ied  in  the  name  given  above,  often  nse  six  bones 

while  the  Greeks  employed  only  fonr,  which  were 

thrown  either  on  a  table  or  on  the  floor.     According 

to  Lucian/  the  buckle  bones  were  sometimes  those  of 

the  African  gazelle. 

The  several  sides  of  the  astragal  or  buckle  bone  had 
their  character  expressed  by  numbers,  and  obtained 
separate  names,  which  determined  the  value  of  the 
throw.^  Thus,  the  side  showing  the  Monas  was  called 
the  Dog,  the  opposite  side  Chias,  and  the  throw  Chios. 
In  cockall  as  in  dice  there  are  neither  twos  nor  fives. 
The  highest  number,  six,  was  called  the  Coan  {(rvpogsMOf 
or  i^frtfg) ;  the  Dog  or  one  was  called  the  Chian  or  dog- 
chance;  to  which  the  old  proverb  alluded  KSo^  t^ 
)^F,  six  to  one.  To  have  the  Dog  turn  up  was  to 
lose,  hence,  peihaps,  the  phrase,  **  going  to  the  dogs,** 
that  is,  playing  a  losing  game.  The  throw  of  eight 
was  denominated  Stesichoros,  because  the  poet's  tomb 
at  Himera  consisted  of  a  perfect  octagon.  Among 
the  forty  who  succeeded  to  the  thirty  at  Athens 
Euripides  v^as  one,  and  hence,  if  the  throw  of  the 
astragals  amounted  to  forty  points,  they  bestowed 
upon  it  the  name  of  Euripides.  All  animals  in  which 
the  astragal  is  found  have  it  in  the  hough  or  pastern  of 
the  hind  legs.  The  to  Tgcciicf  the  gibbous  side  or  blank, 
because  it  counts  for  nothing ;  the  to  xoIKop^  the  hollow 
side  or  **put  in  ;*•  the  xfi^  the  tortuous  side,  "cockall,** 
or  "  take  all,**  so  called  because  it  vnns  the  stake ;  the 
smooth  side  ra  ;^  "  take  half,**  because  of  the  money 
put  in,  it  vnns  half.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  put  in  was  called  trias,  the  blank  tetras,  the  half- 
monas,  and  the  cockall  hexas.'  By  the  Arabs  they 
are  denominated  the  thief,  the  lamb,  the  wezeer,  and 
the  sultan ;  by  the  Turks  the  robber,  the  ploughman, 
the  kihaya,  or  the  dog,  and  the  bey ;  by  the  Persians 

1  Amor.  §  16.  Theoph.  Char,  c  '  Hyde.  Hist.  Talor.  p.  141. 

y    See  Nixon.  Ace.  of  Antiq.  at  iqq.    PolL  ix.  100. 

Hercul.  Phil.  Tram.  vol.  60.  pt.  i.  ^  Ariit.  Hist.  Anim.  iL  2.  p-  »0. 

p.  88.  Hyde.  Hist.  Talor.  p.  187.  Bekk. 
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the  robber,  the  rustic,  the  wezeer,  and  the  schah ;  by 
the  Armenians  the  thief,  the  ploughman,  the  steward, 
and  the  lord.  The  number  of  casts  among  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Eustathius,  amounted  to  thirty- 
five.*  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  work  of  Polycletos  represent- 
ing naked  boys  playing  at  this  game,  and  the  reader 
will  probably  remember  the  mutilated  group  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  which  a  boy  having  evidently 
been  beaten  at  astragals,  is  biting  in  revenge  the 
leg  of  his  conqueror. 

To  play  at  Odd  or  Even  ^  was  common ;  so  that  we 
find  Plato  describing  a  knot  of  boys  engaged  in  this 
game  in  a  comer  of  the  undressing  room  of  the  gym- 
nasium. There  was  a  kind  of  divination  by  astragals, 
the  bones  being  hidden  under  the  hand,  and  the  one 
party  guessing  whether  they  were  odd  or  even.  The 
same  game  was  occasionally  played  with  beans,  wal- 
nuts, or  almonds,  or  even  with  money,  if  we  may  credit 
Aristophanes,  who  describes  certain  serving-men  play- 
ing at  Odd  or  Even  with  golden  staters.^  There  was 
a  game  called  Eis  OmiUan,^  in  which  they  drew  a  circle 
on  the  ground,  and,  standing  at  a  little  distance,  pitch- 
ed the  astragals  at  it;  to  vrin  consisting  in  making 
them  remain  within  the  ring.  Another  form  of  the 
Eis  Omillan  was  to  place  a  trained  quail  within  a  circle, 
on  a  table  for  example,  out  of  which  the  point  vms  to 
drive  it  by  tapping  it  with  the  middle  finger.  If  it 
reared  at  the  blow,  and  retreated  beyond  the  line,  its 
master  lost  his  wager.  The  play  called  Tropa^  was 
also  generally  performed  with  astragals,  which  were 
pitched  into  a  fflnall  hole,  formed  to  receive  such  things 
when  skilfully  thrown.  The  common  acorn,  and  fruit 
of  the  holm  oak,  were  often  substituted  for  astragals 

^  Meura.  Gr8Bc.  Lud.  p.  7.  ^  Plut.  817.  sqq.  Cf.  Scb.  in  loc. 

<  zxxiy.   19.  Vid.  (^cagnin,         ^  Suid.  et  Hesych.  in  y.  Poll. 

Di88ert.de  Talis.  J.  Gammer.  Com-  ix.  102*  Cf.  Meurs.  Gnec.  Ludib. 

ment.  de  Utriusque  Ling.  c.  846.  p.  69. 

'   Hyde,   Hist.    Nerdilud.  p.         ^  Cf.  Meurs.  de  Lud.  Gmc.  p. 

26 1.  61.     Hesyeh.  v.  TpoVa. 
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in  this  game.  The  Ephentinda  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  pitching  an  ostrakon  into  a  circle,  so  as  to 
canse  it  to  remain  there.  The  Skeptinda  consisted  in 
placing  an  ostrakon,  or  a  piece  of  monej,  on  the 
ground,  and  pitching  another  at  it  so  as  to  make  it 
turn.' 

1  Poll  ix.  117. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 


In  Greece,  as  everywhere  else,  education^  com- 
moDced  in  the  nursery;  and  though  time  has  very  much 
obscured  all  remaining  traces  of  the  instruction  which 
the  children  there  received,  we  are  not  left  on  this 
point  wholly  without  information.  From  the  very 
day  of  his  birth  man  begins  to  be  acted  on  by  those 
causes  that  furnish  his  mind  with  ideas.  As  his  intel- 
ligence acquires  strength,  the  five  sluices  which  let  in 
all  that  flood  of  knowledge  which  afterwards  over- 
flows his  mind,  appear  to  be  enlarged,  and  education 
at  first,  and  for  some  time,  consists  in  watching  over 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ideas  conveyed  inward 
by  those  channels.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  actual 
instruction  commenced  :  but  among  the  earliest  for- 
mal attempts  at  impressing  traditionary  knowledge  on 
the  infant  mind  was  the  repetition  by  mothers  and 
nurses  of  fables  and  stories,  not  always,  if  Plato  may 
be  credited,  constructed  with  a  religious  or  ethical 
purpose.^  They,  in  fact,  introduced  into  the  minds  of 
their  children  the  legends  of  the  mythology,  under  the 
forms  of  which  truths  of  the  greatest  importance,  such 
as  Bacon  has  developed  in  his  "  Wisdom  of  the  An- 
cients," lay  sometimes  concealed,  though  more  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  they  inculcated*  no  useful  lesson,  but 
were  the  mere  sportive  creations  of  fancy,  or  if  they 
contained  any  moral  kernel  the  shell  in  which  it  was 

^  Among  the  and^t  writers  on  de  Hist.  Gr»c.  i.  Ath^u  xv.  54. 

education,  of  which  the  greater  Men.  in  Diog.  Laert.  p.  4.  b. 

number  have  perished,  was  Cle-  ^   Rep.  ii.  t.  yi.  p.  94.  —  C£ 

ardiOB  of  Soli,  on  whom  see  Voss.  Adolph.  Cramer,  S,  9. 
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eased  was  too  hard  for  the  teeth  of  the  vulgar. 
Such,  for  example,  as  the  legend  of  Zeus  in  Hesiod 
mutilating  his  &ther  Kronos,  which,  in  Plato^s  opinion, 
was  not  to  be  deliyered  to  the  empty-headed  multi- 
tude or  to  untaught  children;  but,  having  sacrificed, 
not  a  hog,  but  the  most  jM-ecious  victim,  in  mysterious 
secrecy  to  a  few. 

Wholly  different  from  these,  however,  were  the 
fables  ^  properly  so  cidled,  which,  invented  apparently 
by  Hesiod,*  (at  least  his  Hawk  and  Nightingale  is  the 
oldest  example  extant  in  Hellenic  literature,)  were 
afterwards  sprinkled  by  the  greatest  poets,  through 
their  writings,  or  spontaneously  uttered  in  pressing 
emergencies  to  warn  their  countrymen  against  the 
aj^roaches  of  tyranny.  Archilochos'  Eagle  and  Fox  * 
was  famous'  throughout  antiquity,  as  was  likewise 
the  Horse  and  the  Stag,  related  by  Stesichoros^  to 
the  people  of  Himera,  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  the  Machiavellian  policy  of  Gelon.  But  the 
most  complete,  perhaps,  of  these  ancient  compositions 
is  the  fiEible  of  the  lion,  delivered  by  Eumenes  to  the 
Macedonian  generals  under  his  order,  when  they  had 
been  tampered  with  by  Antigonos,  who  would  have 
persuaded  them  to  dislMmd.^ 
"  It  is  said,"  observed  the  Prince,  **  that  once  upon 
a  time  a  lion  falling  in  love  with  a  young  maiden 
came  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to  her  father. 
""The  old  man  replied  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
'^bestow  on  him  his  daughter  upon  one  condition, 
^  namely,  that  he  should  pluck  out  his  teeth  and  his 
"  claws,  for  that  he  feared  his  majesty  might  upon  the 
^  wedding  night  forget  himself  and  unwittingly  destroy 
^  the  bride.     To  these  terms  the  lion  consented,  and 

>  Cf.  Suid.  v.  Kal  ri  rov  Xvkov.  *  Phot.  Bib.  139.  b.  8.     Hor. 

i.  1427.  Epist.  i.  10.      Oyraldi,  de  Poet. 

2  0pp.  et.  Dies,  202  —  212.  Histor.  p.  462.  a.  aqq.     Ariatot. 

Quintil.  Y.  2.  Rhet.  iL  20. 

*  Plat.  Rep.  1.  ii.  cap.  8.  c  p. 

1 1 7.    Schol.  Arirtoph.  Av.  652.  *  Diod.  Sic.  1.  xix.  c.  25. 
Piiilostrat.  Imag.  i.  S» 
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''  allowed  his  teeth  and  claws  to  be  palled  out,  upon 
"  which  the  father  seeing  he  had  lost  the  only  things 
"  which  rendered  him  terrible  fell  upon  him  with  a  club 
"  and  beat  him  to  death."  The  -Slsopic  fiables  *  which 
Socrates  a  few  days  before  his  death  amused  himself 
by  turning  into  verse,*  are  known  to  us  solely  by 
comparatively  modern  imitations,  and  of  those  which 
were  denominated  Sybaritic  we  know  nothing'  be- 
yond the  name;  for  though  one  scholiast  informs 
us  that  the  Sybaritic  fables  broi^ht  men  upon  the 
scene,  as  the  ^opic  did  animals,  another  states  the 
direct  contrary.  In  the  earlier  and  ruder  ages  of 
Greece,  however,  these  compositions  were  in  great 
repute,  as  they  are  still  among  the  people  of  the  East. 
To  the  infancy  of  nations  as  of  individuals  the  wisdom 
they  contain  is,  in  feu^t,  always  palatable ;  for  which 
reason  they  were  highly  esteemed  by  Martin  Luther 
as  particularly  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  his  times. 

Doubtless  we  know  too  little  of  how  the  foundation 
of  the  republican  character  was  laid  in  the  ancient 
commonwealths ;  but  it  was  laid  by  woman,  and  for 
centuries  cannot  have  been  laid  amiss,  as  the  glorious 
superstructure  of  virtue  and  patriotism  erected  upon 
it  fully  demonstrates.  On  this  point  we  must  reject 
tiie  testimony  of  Plato's  academic  dream.  The  his- 
toric fields  of  Marathon,  Plataea,  Thermopylae,  and  a 
thousand  others  confute  his  fiwciful  theorising,  prov- 
ing incontestably  that  the  love  of  glory  and  independ- 
ance  could,  in  the  very  polities  which  he  least  esteem- 
ed, achieve  triumphs  unknown  to  the  subjects  of  other 
governments. 

At  seven  years  *  old  boys  were  removed  from  the 
harem  and  sent  under  the  care  of  a  governor  to  a 
public  school,  which,  from  the  story  of  Bedreddin 
Hassan,  we  find  to  have  been  formerly  the  practice 
among  the  Arabs,  even  for  the  sons  of  distinguished 

^  Aristoph.  Pac.  128.     Vesp.         '  Sch.  Aristoph.  Ay.471*  Sch. 
1392,  sqq.  et  Scholia.  Vesp.  1251. 

«  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  5,  22.  ♦  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  15. 
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men  and  Wezeers.  "  When  seven  years  had  passed 
"  over  him  his  grandfather,  (Shemseddeen,  Wezeer  of 
'Uhe  Saltan  of  Egypt,)  conmiitted  him  to  a  school- 
*^  master,  whom  he  charged  to  educate  him  with  great 
"care."* 

Mischievous  no  doubt  the  boys  of  Hellas  were, 
as  boys  will  everywhere  be,  and  many  pranks  would 
they  play  in  spite  of  the  crabbed  old  slaves  set  over 
them  by  their  parents ;  on  which  account,  probably, 
it  is  that  Plato  considers  boys,  of  all  wild  beasts  the 
most  audacious,  plotting,  fierce  and  intractable.'  But 
the  urchins  now  found  that  it  was  one  thing  to  nestle 
under  manmia's  wing  at  home,  and  another  to  delve 
under  the  direction  of  a  didaskalos,  and  at  school- 
hours,  after  the  bitter  roots  of  knowledge.  For  the 
school-boys  of  Greece  tasted  very  little  of  the  sweets 
of  bed  after  dawn.  **.  They  rose  with  the  light,"  says 
Lucian,  **  and  vnth  pure  water  washed  away  the  re- 
"  mains  of  sleep,  which  still  lingered  on  their  eyelids."* 
Having  break&sted  on  bread  and  fruit,  to  which 
through  the  allurements  of  their  peedagogues  they 
sometimes  added  wine,^  they  sallied  forth  to  the  didas- 
kaleion,  or  schoolmaster^s  lair  as  the  comic  poets  jocu«* 
larly  termed  it,^  summer  and  winter,  whether  the 
morning  smelt  of  balm,  or  was  deformed  by  sleet  or 
snow,  drifting  like  meal  from  a  sieve  down  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropolis. 

Aristophimes  has  left  us  a  picture,  dashed  off  with 
his  usual  grotesque  vigour,  of  a  troop  of  Attic  lads 
marching  on  a  winter's  morning  to  school.^ 


4t 


Now  will  I  sketch  the  ancient  plan  of  training, 
When  justice  was  in  vogue  and  wisdom  flounshed. 
Fint,  modesty  restrained  the  youthful  voice 
So  that  no  brawl  was  heard.     In  order  ranged^ 
The  boys  from  all  the  neighbourhood  appealed, 


1  Aralnan     Ni^^^    L    286.  ^  Athen.  xiiL  61.  sqq. 

Lane's  Translation.  a  t>  n  •     ^  a 

>  Tw  T^—    ^    f    ^;:   •.    Ai  Poll.  IV.  19. 
Dt   ijtgg*  VI.  u  TUl.  p.  41. 

Creoser.  de  Civ.  Athen.  p.  556.  *  Of.  Plato,  de    Legg.   vii*  t. 

'  Amor.  §  44.  viii.  p.  41.  seq. 
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Marching  to  school,  naked^  though  down  the  sky 
Tumbled  the  flaky  snow  like  flour  from  sieve. 
Arrived,  and  seated  wide  apart,  the  master 
First  taught  them  how  to  chaunt  Athena's  praise, 
^  Pallas  unconquered,  stormer  of  cities  I '  or 
*  Shout  &r  resounding '  in  the  self-same  notes 
Their  fathers  learned.    And  if  through  mer^  conceit 
Some  innovation-hunter  strained  his  throat 
With  scurril  lays  mincing  and  quavering, 
Like  any  Siphnian  or  Chian  ibp — 
As  is  too  much  the  fieuhion  since  that  Phrynis  ^ 
Brought  o'er  Ionian  airs— quickly  the  scouige 
Rained  on  his  shoulders  blows  like  hail  as  one 
Plotting  the  Muses'  downfal.     In  the  Palsestra 
Custom  required  them  decently  to  sit. 
Decent  to  rise,  smoothing  the  sandy  floor 
Lest  any  traces  of  their  form  should  linger 
Unsi^tly  on  the  dust.    When  in  the  iMtth 
Grave  was  their  manner,  their  behaviour  diaste. 
At  table,  too,  no  stimulating  dishes. 
Snatched  from  their  elders,  such  as  fish  or  anis, 
Parsley  or  radishes  or  thrushes,  roused 
The  slumbering  passions."' 

The  object  of  sending  boys  to  school  was  twofold : 
first  to  cultivate  and  harmonise  their  minds  by  arts 
and  literature ;  secondly,  so  to  occupy  them  that  no 
time  could  be  allowed  for  evil  thoughts  and  habits. 
On  this  account,  Aristotle  enumerating  Archjrtas* 
rattle  among  the  principal  toys  of  children,  denomi- 
nates education  the  rattle  of  boys.'  In  order,  too, 
that  its  effect  might  be  the  more  sure  and  permanent^ 
no  holidays^  or  vacations  appear  to  have  been  allowed, 
while  irregularity  or  lateness  of  attendance  was  se- 
verely punished.*  The  theories  broached  by  Mon- 
tague, Locke,  and  others,  that  boys  are  to  be  kept  in 
order  by  reason  and  persuasion  were  not  anticipated 
by  the  Athenians.^    They  believed  that  to  reduce  the 

1  For  an  account  of  this  musi-  ^  Gasaub.  ap.  Theoph.  Char.  p. 
i;ian,  see  Pollux  iv.  66.  with  the     ft73. 

notes  of  Kuhn  and  lungermann,  ^  Plaut  Bacchid.  iiL  3.  22. 

t.  iv.  p.  709.  sqq.  ^  Plato,  indeed,  at  one  time 

2  Aristoph.  Nub.  961.  sqq.  Cf.  entertained  a  similar  fancy. — De 
Plaut.  Bacchid.  iii.  S.  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  SS5.    (C£  Muret  in 

'  Polit  viiL  6.  268.  Gcettl.  Aristot.  Ethic  71.)      But,  after- 
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stubborn   will  to  obedience,  and  enforce  the  whole- 
some laws  of  discipline,  masters  must  be  armed  with 
the  power  of  correction,  and  accordingly  their  teachers 
and  gjmnasiarchs  checked  with  stripes'  the  slightest 
exhibition  of  stubbornness  or  indocility.* 

Nor  did  their  psedagogues'  or  governors  behave 
towards  them  with  less  strictness.  These  were  per- 
sons,— slaves  for  the  most  part, — who  at  Athens  as  in 
the  rest  of  Greece,  Sparta  not  excepted,  were  from 
the  earliest  ages  intrusted  with  the  care  of  boys,  and 
whose  ministry  could  on  no  account  be  dispensed 
with.  By  Plato*  even  these  precautions  were  deemed 
insufficient.  In  his  ideal  state  he  would  have  the  pse- 
dagogues  themselves,  as  at  Sparta,  under  the  strictest 
inspection,  making  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  have 
an  eye  upon  them,  and  arming  him  with  the  power  to 
correct  their  delinquencies  as  well  as  those  of  the 
boys  under  their  charge.  There  was  to  be,  moreover, 
a  general  inspector  intrusted  with  authority  to  punish 
n^lect,  by  whichsoever  of  the  parties  committed. 
Upon  these  points  the  views  of  the  Athenians  were 
unquestionably  judicious,  for  since  boys  did  not 
amongst  them  pass  at  once  from  the  hands  of  their 
mothers  and  domestic  guardianship  into  those  of  the 
state  as  at  Sparta,  such  governors  were  necessary  to 


vrardsy  in  his  old  age^  adopted  the 
general  conviction  of  mankind, 
that  he  who  spares  the  rod  spoils 
the  child. — De  L^g.  t.  yiii.  p.  12. 
seq.  Varro,  however,  who  wrote 
much  on  education,  observes,  that 
**  remotissunum  ad  diseendum 
fonnido,  ac  nimiua  timer,  et  omnis 
perturbatio  animi.  Contra  delec- 
tatio  pro  telo  ad  diseendum."  Vic- 
tor. Var.  Lect.  L  XV.  c  2.  Theodo- 
lic,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  had 
pother  reason  for  sparing  the  rod 
in  education.  The  child,  he 
said,  who  had  trembled  at  a  rod 
would  never  dare  to  look  upon  a 


sword;— Gibbon  vii.  19.  This 
Gothic  prince  was  not,  therdbre, 
acquainted  with  the  Spartan  sys- 
tem of  education. 

1  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  959. 

<  Gf.  Cressoll.  Theat.  Rhet.  v. 
6.  p.  471.  seq. 

'  On  these  and  the  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  education  of 
youth,  see  Beigmann,  ad  Isoc. 
Areop.  §  14. 

♦  De  Legg.  viL  t.  viii.  p.  42. 
See  p.  11  of  Cramer's  excellent 
little  pamphlet,  which  I  have 
frequently  found  extremely  useful. 
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preserve  their  manners  from  defilement  and  contami- 
nation.^ Their  principal  duty  consisted  in  leading  the 
lad  to  and  from  school,  in  attending  him  to  the 
theatre,  to  the  public  games,  to  the  forum,  and  where- 
ever  else  it  was  thought  fit  he  should  go.'  It  has  been 
by  some  conjectured  that  while  the  boys  continued 
under  the  care  of  the  schoolmaster  the  governors  re- 
mained in  the  house,  or  in  a  building  adjoining  deno- 
minated the  psedagogeion,  to  await  their  return ;  but 
the  inference,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  name  of  the  edi- 
fice,  is  erroneous ;  psedagogeion  was  employed  to  signify 
the  school  itself,*  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Plato 
to  prove  that  the  psedagogue  having  delivered  the  boy 
to  the  didaskalos,  usually  returned  to  his  master's 
house. 

On  the  character  of  these  governors*  antiquity  ap- 
pears to  have  transmitted  us  more  satire  than  infor- 
mation. If  we  may  credit  some  writers,  it  was  not 
merely  slaves  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
boys,  but  often  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  slaves, — ^base 
in  mind,  depraved  in  manners, — whose  guardianship, 
when  they  chanced  to  be  crabbed  and  morose,  could 
be  no  other  than  disgusting  to  their  charges ;  and, 
when  inclined  to  indulgence,  most  pernicious.  Nay, 
were  they  themselves  corrupt,  what  could  be  of  more 
evil  tendency  than  their  own  example?  They  who 
take  this  view  of  the  matter  appear  to  me  illogical 
and  inconsistent.^  Though  aware  that  these  men 
were  chosen  by  the  parents  to  preserve  their  children 
from  bad  example,  from  the  infection  of  corrupt 
manners,  from  the  allurements  of  vicious  companions, 
these  writers  persuade  themselves  that  they  volun- 

1  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced,  ii.  ^  Plut.  de  Lib.  Educ.  §  7.  The 

1.  2.  Athenians  sought  to  create  a  high 

'  Plat.  Lysis,  t.  i.  p.  1 1 8.    De  idea  of  this  class  of  persons  by  an- 

Legg.  iy.  t.  viii.  p.  325,   De  Rep.  nually  offering  sacrifice  to  Ccm- 

iii.  t.  vi.  p.  128.  nidas,  the  reputed  pcedagogue  of 

»  Poll.  iv.  19.  Ulp.  ad  Demosth.  Theseus.— Plut.  Thes.  §  4. 

de  Cor.  §  78.    Orat.  Att.  t.  x.  p.  ^  Cram,  de  Educ.  Puer.    ap. 

lis.    Plat.  Lysis,  t.  i.  p.  145.  Athen.  p.  \2* 
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tarily  gave  them  as  companions  and  guardians  men 
worse  than  whom  could  not  be  found.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  cmielade  that  when  these  psdagognes 
proTed  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  they 
were  sufficient  masters  of  hypocrisy  to  conceal  their 
Tices  at  home,  and  only  revealed  themselves  to  their 
yonng  masters  gradually  as  their  lessons  produced 
their  evil  fruits.  Thus,  it  is  clear,  that  the  father 
whom  the  comic  writer  Plato,  in  his  Fellow  Deceiver,^ 
introduced  reproaching  the  pedagogue  who  had  cor- 
rupted his  son,  knew  nothing  of  his  evil  virays  when 
he  delivered  the  lad  to  his  keeping. 

*'  The  youth,  0  wretch,  whom  I  intrusted  to  thee 
Thou  hast  perverted,  teaching  him  vile  habits 
Once  stranger  to  his  mind ;  for  now  he  drinks 
Even  in  the  morning,  which  was  not  his  wont." 

With  the  greatest  reason  we  may  suppose,  that 
of  all  the  domestics  in  the  family  the  most  staid  and 
sober,  the  most  attached,  the  most  faithful,  were 
chosen  to  fulfil  this  important  duty,  such  as  Plautus 
describes  an  honest  psedagogue,  — 

Eademque  erat  heec  disciplina  olim,  cum  tu  adolescens  eras  ? 
N^  tibi  hoc  annis  viginti  fuisse  primis  copise^ 
Digitum  longe  a  peedagogo  pedem  ut  eiferres  ^edibus^ 
Ante  solem  exorientem  nisi  in  pakestram  veneras^ 
Gjmnasii  prsefeeto  baud  mediocres  poonas  penderes. 
Idque  ubi  obtigerat,  hoc  etiam  ad  malum  arcessabatur  malum 
Et  discipuluB  et  magister  perhibebantur  improbL 
Ubi  cursu,  luctando,  hasta,  disco,  pugillatu,  pila, 
Saliendo  sese  exercebont  magis,  quam,  scorto  aut  saviis : 
Ibi  suam  sBtatem  extendebant,  non  in  latebrosis  locis. 
Inde  de  hippodromo  et  pakestra  ubi  revenisses  domum, 
Cinctieulo  prsecinctus  in  sella  apud  magistrum  assideres : 
Cum  librum  legeres.    Si  unam  peccavisses  syllabam, 
Fieret  corium  tarn  maciilosum  quam  est  nutricis  pallium 
•        •        ♦         *         Id  equidem  ego  certo  scio. 
Nam  (^im  populi  pritui  honorem  capiebat  suffiragio, 
Qoam  magistri  desinebat  esse  dicto  obediens.* 

Lucian,  too,  speaking  of  the  attendants  of  youths 
in  the  better  times  of  the  republic,  describes  them 

1  Athen.  xiiL  61.  63.  ^  Plaut.  Bacchid.  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 
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as  an  honourable  company  who  followed  their  young 
masters  to  the  schools,  not  with  combs  and  looking- 
glasses  like  the  attendants  of  ladies,  but  with  the 
venerable  instruments  of  wisdom  in  their  hands, 
many-leaved  tablets  or  books  recording  the  glorious 
deedi  of  their  ancestors,  or  if  proceeding  to  the 
music  master  bearing,  instead  of  these,  the  melodious 
lyre/ 

In  fact  the  fortunes  of  war  often  in  those  days 
reduced  men  of  virtue  and  ability  to  the  condition  of 
slaves,  when  they  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  the 
governors  of  youth.  Thus  we  find  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
purchased  by  a  rich  Corinthian,  who  intrusted  to  him 
the  education  of  his  sons.  The  account  which  anti- 
quity has  left  us  of  his  sale,  reception  by  his  master, 
and  manner  of  teaching,  being  extremely  brief,  we  shall 
here  give  it  entire.  Hermippos^  who  wrote  a  small 
treatise  called  the  Sale  of  Diogenes,  observes  that 
when  the  philosopher  was  exposed  in  the  slave-market 
and  interrogated  respecting  his  qualifications,  he  re- 
plied that  "  He  could  command  men  ;  "  and  then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  herald,  bade  him  inquire 
whether  there  was  any  one  present  who  wanted  a 
master.  Being  forbidden  to  sit  down,  he  said  ^^  This 
matters  nothing,  for  fish  are  bought  in  whatever  way 
they  may  lie."  He  remarked  also,  that  he  won- 
dered that  when  people  were  buying  a  pot  or  a  dish 
they  examined  it  on  all  sides,  whereas  when  they 
purchased  a  man  they  were  contented  with  simply 
looking  at  him.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  become 
the  slave  of  Xeniades,  he  informed  his  owner  that  he 
expected  the  same  obedience  to  be  paid  to  him  as 
men  yield  to  a  pilot  or  a  physician. 

It  is  fiirther  related  by  Eubulos,  who  likewise  wrote 
a  treatise  on  this  incident,  that  Diogenes  conducted 
with  the  utmost  care  the  education  of  the  children 
under  his  charge.     In  addition  to  the  ordinary  studies, 

1  Amor.  §.  44.  4.  sqq.  with  the  observation  of 

«  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Diog.  vi.  ii.     Menage,  t.  il  p.  138.^ 
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be  taught  them  to  ride,  to  draw  the  how,  to  use  the 
sling,  and  to  throw  the  javelin.  In  the  palsestra, 
moreover,  where,  contrary  to  the  Athenian  practice 
he  remained  to  watch  over  the  hoys,  Diogenes  would 
not  permit  the  master  of  the  Gymnasium  to  exercise 
them  after  the  manner  of  th^  athletae ;  hut  in  those 
parts  only  of  gymnastics,  which  had  a  tendency  to 
animate  them  and  strengthen  their  constitutions. 
They  learned  also  hy  heart,*  under  his  direction,  nume- 
rous sentences  from  the  poets  and  historians,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  writings.  It  was  his  practice  likewise 
very  greatly  to  abridge  his  explanations  in  order  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  be  committed  to  memory. 
At  home  he  habituated  them  to  wait  on  themselves, 
to  be  content  with  frugal  fare,* and  drink  water,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  others  drank  wine.  He 
accustomed  them  to  cut  their  hair  close,  not  to  be 
fastidious  in  dress,  and  to  walk  abroad  with  him  bare- 
foot and  without  a  chiton,  silent  and  with  downcast 
eyes.*  He  also  went  out  with  them  to  hunt.  On 
their  part  they  took  great  care  of  him,  and  pleaded 
his  cause  vnth  their  parents.  He  therefore  grew  old 
in  the  family,  and  they  performed  for  him  the  rites  of 
sepulture. 

Now  what  Diogenes  was  in  the  house  of  Xeniades 
numerous  psedagogues  were  doubtless  found  to  be  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  But  the  majority  it  is  thought 
Were  open  to  blame;  and  so  they  are  everywhere, 
and  so  they  would  be,  though  taken  from  the  best 
classes  of  mankind.     That  is,  they  were  men  with 


1  I  may  say  with  Herault  de 
Seehdle  "  Apprendre  par  eosur  ; 
ee  mot  me  plait.  II  n'y  a  gu^re 
en  effet  que  le  cceur,  qui  retienne 
bien,  et  qui  retienne  vite." — Voy- 
age \  Montbar,  &c  p.  77. 

«  Cf.  Luc  Amor.  §  44.  Kol 
jfXariia  raig  iwmfUai^  wtporaic 
€9ppd4fnc  awo  r^c  ^^rp^as 
IffTiac  iUpX"'^    '^^^**  ce«vfi»c> 


ivavTiov  wpovtKiwmv.  In  his  ex- 
hortation to  Demonicos,  Isocrates 
has  thrown  together  numerous 
precepts  which  almost  constitute 
a  code  of  morals  and  politeness. 
They  are  far  superior  to  Lord 
Chesterfield's  even  where  the 
Graces  only  are  recommended; 
and  have  the  advantage  of  almost 
always  subjoining  the  reason  to 
the  rule. 
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many  fBilings,  far  from  what  could  be  wished;  but 
that  their  character  upon  the  whole  was  respectable 
seems  to  me  demonstrated  by  the  powers  delegated 
to  them  by  the  parents.  For  not  only  could  they 
use  upon  occasion,  as  we  have  said,  menace  and  harsh 
language, — they  were  even  permitted  to  have  recourse 
to  blows,  in  order  to  preserve  their  pupils  from  vices 
which  none  would  have  sooner  taught  than  they,  had 
their  characters  been  such  as  is  commonly  believed. 
For  example,  would  they  have  made  a  drunkard  the 
guardian  of  a  boy's  sobriety  ?  a  thief  the  guardian  of 
his  honesty  ?  a  libertine  of  his  chastity  ?  a  coarse  and 
ribald  jester  the  inculcator  of  modesty  and  purity  of 
language  ?  ^ 

At  home,  of  course^  the  influence  and  example  of 
the  parents  surpassed  all  other  influences,  of  the 
mother  more  especially,  who  up  to  their  manhood 
retained  over  her  sons  the  greatest  authority.  Of 
this  a  plajrfiil  illustration  occurs  in  the  Lysis  of 
Plato.*  Socrates,  interrogating  the  youth  respecting 
the  course  of  his  studies,  inquires  archly  whether 
when  in  the  harem  he  was  not  as  a  matter  of  course 
permitted  to  play  with  his  mother's  wool  basket,  and 
loom,  and  spathe,  and  shuttle? 

"  If  I  touched  them,"  replied  Lysis,  laughing,  "  I 
"  should  soon  feel  the  weight  of  the  shuttle  upon  my 
"  fingers." 

"But,"  proceeds  the  philosopher,  "if  your  mother 
"  or  fiither  require  anything  to  be  read  or  written  for 
"  them,  they,  probably,  prefer  your  services  to  those 
"  of  any  other  person  ?  " 

"  No  doubt. " 

"  And  in  this  case,  as  you  have  been  instructed  in 
"reading  and  spelling,  they  allow  you  to  proceed 
"according  to  your  own  knowledge.  So  likewise, 
"when  you   play  to   them    on    the   lyre,  they  suffer 

*  Cf.  Dion.  Chysost.  ii.  p.  261 ;  ture,  voice,  and  thoughts  of  youth 
i.  299.  is   forcibly   pointed    out   in    the 

*  0pp.  t.  i.  p.  118.     The  in-  Republic. — ^t.  vi.  p.   124. 
fluence  of  imitation  over  the  ges- 
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*joxiy  as  you  please,  to  relax  or  tighten  the  chords, 
^'to  touch  them  with  the  fingers,  or  strike  them 
^  with  the   plectron, — do  they  not  ? " 

"  C^rtainly.^ 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  authority  of  the 
parents  was  equal ;  though  generally  at  Athens,  as 
Plato^  elsewhere  complains,  greater  reverence  was  paid 
to  the  commands  of  the  mother  even  than  to  those  of 
the  fieither.  Indeed  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  her 
was  there  deemed  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  depravity.'  The 
father,  however,  of  necessity  took  a  considerable  share 
in  the  instruction  and  monJ  training  of  his  son,'  who 
at  home  profited  by  his  conversation,  and,  arrived  at 
the  proper  age,  accompanied  him  abroad/  When  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  orphanhood  the  republic  took 
children  under  its  own  protection,  not  considering  it 
safe  to  intrust  them  to  the  sole  guidance  of  masters  or 
pedagogues. 

Care,  too,  was  taken  lest  those  public  schools,  estab* 
li^ed  for  the  advancement  of  virtue  and  morals,  should 
themselves  be  converted  into  nurseries  of  vice.  They 
were  by  law^  forbidden  to  be  opened  before  sunrise,  and 
were  closed  at  sunset ;  nor  during  the  day  could  any 
other  men  be  introduced  besides  the  teachers,^  though 
it  appears  from  some  of  Plato's  dialogues  that  this 
enactment  was  not  very  strictly  observed.^  To  prevent 
habits  of  brawling,  boys  were  forbidden  to  assemble  in 
crowds  in  the  streets  on  their  way  to  school.  Nor 
were  these  laws  deemed  sufficient ;  but  still  further  to 


^Repub.  viiL  5.  U  iL  p.  IS2. 
StaUb. 

*  Aristoph.  Nub.  1 443. — Awotv 
^  irofuiroiy  tn^aafiioiv  mtrat  rt- 
fuu  furcvffty,  Hfvov  varpl  firirdpa 
wpovrvraSfrriay, — Luc.  Amor.  § 
19. 

^  On  the  force  of  example  and 
imitation  see  Plato,  de  Rep.  t.  vL 
p.  124. 

♦  Rat.  Lach.  t.  i.  p.  269.-— 
Am<H)g  the  public  places  to  which 
a  fiither  mi^t  take  his  sons  the 


courts  of  law  were  not  included, 
though  we  find  Demosthenes^  when 
a  boy,  contriving  to  introduce  him- 
self, where  unseen  of  the  judges  he 
might  listen  to  the  eloquence  of 
Callistratos. — Victor.  Var.  Lect.  1. 
XXX.  c.  20. 

A  iSsch.  cont.  Timarch.  §  5, 
6. 

«  See  Theoph.  Char.  c.  5.  Sch. 
Aristoph.  Nub.  180. 

7  Lysis,  t.  i.  p.  145.  Thesetet. 
tiii.p.  179. 
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protect  their  morals  ten  annual  magistrates  called  So- 
phronistae,  one  fix)m  each  tribe,  were  elected  by  show  of 
hands,  ^  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  watch  over  the 
maimers  of  youth.  This  magistracy,  dated  as  far  back 
as  the  age  of  Solon,^  and  continued  in  force  to  the 
latest  times.  The  Gymnasiarch,  another  magistrate,' 
was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the.  Gym- 
nasia, which,  like  the  public  games  and  festivals, 
appeared  to  require  peculiar  care ;  and,  if  we  can  re- 
ceive the  testimony  of  Plautus  *  for  the  classical  ages 
of  the  commonwealth,  transgressors  received  severe 
chastisement. 

It  has  sometimes  been  imagined  that  in  Greece  se- 
parate edifices  were  not  erected  as  with  us  expressly 
for  school-houses,  but  that  both  the  didaskalos  and  the 
philosopher  taught  their  pupils  in  fields,  gardens  or 
shady  groves.^  But  this  was  not  the  common  practice, 
though  many  schoolmasters  appear  to  have  had  no 
other  place  wherein  to  assemble  their  pupils  than  the 
portico  of  a  temple^  or  some  sheltered  comer  in  the 
street,  where  in  spite  of  the  din  of  business  and  the 
throng  of  passengers  the  worship  of  learning  was  pub- 
licly performed.  Here,  too,  the  music-masters  fre- 
quently gave  their  lessons,  whether  in  singing  or  on 
the  lyre,  which  practice  explains  the  anecdote  of  the 
musician,  who,  hearing  the  crowd  applaud  one  of  his 
scholars,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  observing,  **  Had 
"you  played  well  these  blockheads  would  not  have 
"  praised  you.'*    A  custom  very  similar  prevails  in  the 


1  Etym.  Mag.  74^.  SB. 
^  Cramer  de  Educ  Puer.  ap. 
Athen.  p.  1 3. 

*VandaleDi8»ert.pp.584— 727. 

*  Bacchid.  iiL  3. 

*  See  Coray,  Disc.  Prelim,  sur 
Hippoc  de  Aer.  et  Loc.  §  41.  t. 
L  p.  46.  Beq. 

^  In  the  Antichita  di  Ercolano 
(t.  iii.  p  213.)  we  find  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  these  schools 
during  the  infliction  of  corporal 


chastisement.  Numerous  boys 
are  seated  on  forms  reading,  while 
a  delinquent  is  horsed  on  the  back 
of  anotlier  in  the  true  Etonian 
style.  One  of  the  camifices  holds 
his  legs,  while  another  applies  the 
birch  to  his  naked  back.  Occa- 
sionally in  Qreece  we  find  that 
free  boys  were  flogged  with  a  leek 
in  lieu  of  a  birch.  Sch.  Aristoph. 
Ran.  622.  Schneid.  ad  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant.  viL  4.  10.  p.  574. 
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Eiast,  where,  in  recesses  open  to  the  street,  we  of- 

ten  see  the  turbaned  schoolmaster  with  a  crowd  of 

\\tt\e  Moslems  about   him,   tracing  letters  on  their 

large  wooden  tablets  or  engaged  in  recitations  of  the 

Koran. 

But  these  were  the  schools  of  the  humbler  classes. 
For  the  children  of  the  noble  and  the  opulent  spaci- 
ous structures  were  raised,  and  furnished  with  tables, 
desks, — for  that  peculiar  species  of  grammateion^ 
which  resembled  the  plate  cupboard,  can  have  been 
nothing  but  a  desk, — forms,  and  whatsoever  else  their 
studies  required.  Mention  is  made  of  a  school  at 
Chios^  which  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys, 
all  of  whom  save  one  were  killed  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof.  From  another  tragical  story  we  learn  that 
in  Astjrpalaea,*  one  of  the  Cyclades,  there  was  a  school 
which  contained  sixty  boys.  The  incidents  connected 
with  their  death  are  narrated  in  the  romantic  style  of 
the  ancients.  Cleomedes,  a  native  of  this  island, 
having  in  boxing  slain  Iccos  the  Epidaurian,  was 
accused  of  unfairness  and  refused  the  prize,  upon  which 
he  became  mad  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
There,  entering  into  the  public  school,  he  approached 
the  pillar  that  supported  the  roof,  and  like  another 
Sampson  seized  it  in  an  access  of  frenzy,  and  wresting 
it  from  its  basis  brought  down  the  whole  building 
upon  the  children.  He  himself  however  escaped,  but, 
being  pursued  with  stones  by  the  inhabitants,  took 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  where  he  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  sacred  chest.  The  people  pay- 
ing no  respect  to  the  holy  place  still  pursued  him  and 
attempted  to  force  open  the  lid,  which  he  held  down 
with  gigantic  strength.  At  length  when  the  coffer 
was  broken  in  pieces  Cleomedes  was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  dead  or  alive.  Terrified  at  this  prodigy  they 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  by  which  they 

*  Poll.  iv.  18, 19.  X.  57-  seq.  frora  its  beauty  and  amenity. — 

«  Herod,  vi.  £7.  Steph.  de  Urb.  in  v.  p.  1 89.  b. 
5  Called  the  Table  of  the  Gods, 
VOL.  I.  N 
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were  commanded  to  paj  divine  honours  to  the  athlete 
as  the  last  of  the  heroes/ 

In  the  interior  of  the  school  there  was  commonly 
an  oratory^  adorned  with  status  of  the  Muses,  where, 
prohahly  in  a  kind  of  font,  was  kept  a  supply  of  pure 
water  for  the  boys.  Pretending  often,  when  they 
were  not,  to  be  thirsty,  they  would  steal  in  knots  to 
this  oratory,  and  there  amuse  themselves  by  splash- 
ing the  water  over  each  other ;  on  which  account  the 
legislator  ordained  that  strict  watch  should  be  kept 
over  it.  Every  morning  the  forms  were  spunged,' 
the  schoolroom  was  cleanly  swept,  the  ink  ground 
ready  for  use,  and  all  things  were  put  in  order  for 
the  business  of  the  day. 

The  apparatus  ^  of  an  ancient  school  was  somewhat 
complicated:  there  wer^  mathematical  instruments, 
globes,  maps,  and  charts  of  the  heavens,  together  with 
boards  whereon  to  trace  geometrical  figures,  tablets, 
large  and  small,  of  box-wood,  fir,  or  ivory^  triangular 
in  form,  some  folding  with  two,  and  others  with 
many  leaves;  books  too  and  paper,  skins  of  parch- 
ment, wax  for  covering  the  tablets,  which,  if  we  may 
believe  Aristophanes,^  people  sometimes  ate  when 
they  were  hungry.^ 

To  the  above  were  added  rulers,  reed-pens,®  pen- 

didisse  ptoduntur.  CFtsbci  enim  et 
Thusci  prinnim  ferro  in  oeris  scrip* 
serunt.  PosteaRomanijusterunt, 
ne  graphium  ferreum  quia  habereU 
Und^  et  apud  Bcribas  dicebatur, 
Ceram  ferro  ne  l8B^to.  Posteain- 
stitutum  est,  ut  in  cer&  <Msibiit 
scriberent,  ricut  indicat  Alsa  in 
SatyrA  dicens :  Vertamus  vome- 
rem  in  ceram,  mucroneque  are- 
muB  osseo.  C^.  Pfeiffer,  Antiq. 
Grsec  p.  41S. 

^  It  was  as  the  inatnunent  of 
literature  that  the  reed  subdued 
half  the  worlds  though  Pliny 
only  celebrates  its  conquest  as 
an  arrow.  "  Ac  si  quis  .^thiopas, 
.^gyptum,  Arabas,  Indos,  Scy- 


1  Paus.  yi.  9.  6.  seq.  Flut. 
Rom.  €  28. 

<  Sch.^8ch.eont.  Tim.  in  Ora- 
tor. Att.  t.  xiL  p.  376  a. 

^  Dem.  de  Cor.  §  78.  seq. 

♦  Pollux,  iv.  19.  Cf.  Herod,  vii. 
239.  ii.  21.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
529. 

«  Poll.  L  234.  Ludan.  Ner.  §  9. 
Amor.  §  44.  Antich.  di  Ercol.  t.  ii. 
p.  55.  t.  ilL  p.  237. 

«  Poll.  X.  6S,  59. 

7  On  this  subject  Isidorus 
HispaL  yi.  9.  has  a  curious  pas- 
sage ;  '*  CersB  literarum  materies^ 
pi^vulorum  nutrioee.  Ipsae  dant 
mgenium  pueris  primordia  sensos, 
quarum  studium  primi  Graeci  tra- 
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cases,  pen-kniyes,  pencils,  anil  la^  though  not  least; 
the  rod  which  kept  them  to  the  steady  nse  of  all 
these  things. 

At  Athens  these  schools  were  not  provided  bj  the 
state.  Tbej  were  private  speculations,  and  each 
master  was  regnlated  in  his  charges  by  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired  and  the  fortunes  of  his  pupils.  Some 
appear  to  hare  been  extremely  moderate  in  their 
demands.^ 

There  was  for  example  a  school-master  nsmed  Hip* 
pomachos,  upcm  entering  whose  establishment  boys 
were  required  to  pay  down  a  mina,  after  which  they 
might  remain  as  long  and  benefit  by  his  instructions 
as  mudi  as  they  pleased.  Didaskaloi  were  not  how- 
erer  held  m  sufficient  respect,  though  as  their  schokrs 
w^re  sometimes  very  numerous,'  as  many  for  example 
as  a  hundred  and  twenty,  it  must  often  have  happened 
diat  they  became  wealthy.  From  the  life  of  Homer, 
aCtribnted  to  H^rodotus,^  we  glean  some  few  particu- 
lars refi^>ecting  the  ccmdition  of  a  schoolmaster  in  re- 
moter ages. 

Phemios  it  is  there  related  kept  a  schod  at  Smyrna, 
where  he  taught  boys  their  letters  and  all  those  other 
^  parts  of  education  then  comprehended  under  the  term 
music.  His  slave  Chritheis,  the  mother  of  the  poet, 
spun  and  wove  the  wool  which  Phemios  received  in 
payment  from  his  scholars.  She  likewise  introduced 
into  bis  house  great  elegance  and  -frugality,  which  so 
pleased  the  school-master  that  it  induced  him  to  marry 

HiBB,  Bactros,  Sarmatarum  tot 
gentes  et  Onentii^  omniaqae  Ptar- 
thomm  rosna  dil^entius  eompa- 
tet,  aqua  termk  pan  hoininum  in 
toto  mnndo  ealamis  lupecata  degit. 
— Hkt.  Nat.  xtL  65. 

^  Whicb  was  tiie  ease  even 
amoi^  the  BopbiatB,  as  we  fbd 
Proclos  granting  a  perpetual  ad- 
mission to  his  lectures  for  a  hun- 
dred dradimse. — Philost.  Vit. 
So0i.iL21.§3.  THs  he  was 
tiie  better  enabled  to  do  from  his 


carrying  on  the  business  of  a  mer- 
chant.---§  2.  Professors'  charges 
appear  to  have  been  often  dis- 
puted, as  we  £nd  mention,  in 
many  authors,  of  law-suits  be- 
tween them  and  their  pti^ils.— > 
Lucian.  Icaromenip.  §  1 6.  ^'  The 
wages  of  industry  are  just  and 
honouroUe,  yet  Isocrates  shed 
team  at  the  first  receipt  of  a 
stipend."— Gibbon,  rii.  146. 

<  Athen.  xiiL  47. 

9  Vit.  Horn.  $$  5.  seq.  ft5.  seq. 
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her.  Under  this  man,  according  to  the  tradition  re- 
ceived in  Greece,  Homer  studied,  and  made  so  great  a 
proficiency  in  knowledge  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to 
commence  instructor  himself.  He  therefore  proceed- 
ed to  Chios,^  and  opened  a  school  where  he  initiated 
the  youth  in  the  beauties  of  epic  poetry,  and,  perform- 
ing his  duties  with  great  wisdom,  obtained  many  ad- 
mirers among  the  Chians,  became  wealthy,  and  took 
a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 

The  earliest  task  to  be  performed  at  school  was 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  characters,  large 
and  small,  to  spell  next,  next  to  read.  Herodes  the 
Sophist  experienced  much  vexation  from  the  stupidity 
exhibited  in  achieving  this  enterprise  by  his  son  Atti- 
cus,  whose  memory  was  so  sluggish  that  he  could  not 
even  recollect  the  Christ-cross-row.  To  overcome  this 
extraordinary  dulness  he  educated  along  with  him 
twenty-four  little  slaves  of  his  own  age,  upon  whom 
he  bestowed  the  names  of  the  letters,  so  that  young 
Atticus  might  be  compelled  to  learn  his  alphabet  as 
he  played  with  his  companions,  now  calling  out  for 
Omicron  now  for  Psi.^  In  teaching  the  art  of  writing 
their  practice  nearly  resembled  our  own;  the  master 
traced  with  what  we  must  call  a  pencil  (yf^/V)^  a 
number  of  characters  on  a  tablet,  and  the  pupil  fol- 
lowing with  the  pen  the  guidance  of  the  faint  lines'* 
before  him,  accustomed  his  fingers  to  perform  the  re- 
quisite movements  vnth   adroitness.^      These  things 


^  Speaking  of  the  antiquities  of 
this  island  Chandler  remarks: 
'^  The  most  curious  remain  is  that 
which  has  been  named,  without 
reason^  The  School  of  Homer,  It 
is  on  the  coast  at  some  distance 
from  the  city^  northward,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  open  temple 
of  Cybele,  formed  on  the  top  of  a 
rock.  The  shape  is  oval,  and  in 
the  centre  is  the  image  of  the 
goddess,  the  head  and  an  arm 
wanting.     She  is  represented,  as 


usual,  sitting.  The  chair  has  a 
lion  carved  on  each  side,  and  on 
the  back.  The  area  is  bounded 
by  a  low  rim  or  seat,  and  about 
five  yards  over.  The  whole  is 
hewn  out  of  the  mountain,  is 
rude,  indistinct,  and  probably  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity."  i.  61. 

«  Philost.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  10. 

«  Quint,  i.  1.     Poll.  vii.  128. 
Aristoph.  Thesm.  778. 

♦  Plat.  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  181. 
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were  necessarilj  the  first  step  in  the  first  class  of 
studies,  which  were  denomiDated  mtisic,^  and  compre* 
hended  everything  connected  with  the  developement 
of  the  mind ;  and  they  were  carried  to  a  certain  extent 
before  the  second  division  called  gymnastics  was  com- 
menced. Thej  reversed  the  plan  commonly  adopted 
among  ourselves,  for  with  them  poetry'  preceded 
prose,  a  practice  which  cooperating  with  their  suscep- 
tible temperament,  impressed  upon  the  national  mind 
that  imaginative  character  for  which  it  was  preemi- 
nently distinguished.  And  the  poets  in  whose  works 
they  were  first  initiated  were  of  all  the  most  poeti- 
cal, the  authors  of  lyrical  and  dithyrambic  pieces, 
selections  from  whose  verses  they  committed  to  me- 
mory, thus  acquiring  early  a  rich  store  of  sentences 
and  imagery  ready  to  be  adduced  in  argument  or 
illustration,  te  fiurnish  &miliar  allusions  or  to  be 
woven  into  the  texture  of  their  style.' 

Considerable  difference  however  existed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  different  teachers.  Some  imagining  that  by 
the  variety  of  their  acquirements  they  would  be  ren- 
dered eloquent,  recommended  the  indiscriminate  study 
of  the  poets,^  whether  they  wrote  in  hexameter,  in  tri- 
meter, or  any  other  kind  of  verse,  on  ludicrous  or  on 
serious  subjects.  Certain  poets  there  were  who  like 
Fenelon  and  the  pretended  Ossian,  wrote  their  works 
in  prose,^  respecting  the  use  of  whose  compositions 
Plato  was  in  some  doubt. 

By  other  philosophers  wandering  unrestrained  over 
the  vast  fields  of  literature  was  condemned.  They 
desired  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross,  contend- 


^  See  Plat,  de  Rep.  iL  t.  vi.  p. 
93.  aeq.  Sch.  Amtoph.  Eq.  188. 
seq. 

<  In  the  Homeric  age  men,  we 
are  told,  received  th^  mental  in- 
ftraction  £rom  the  bards,  and  their 
phjsical  at  the  gymnasium. — 
A^en.  L  16. 
^  C£  Plat,  de  Bep.  1. 1  p.  149. 

StaHb. 


*  Cf.  Plato  de  Legg.  t.  yiii.  p. 
44.  sqq.  On  the  style  of  declam- 
ation used  in  the  Qreek  and  Ro- 
man schools,  see  Sdi5mann  de 
Comit.  p.  187. 

^  There  were  likewise  poems 
written  in  the  language  of  the 
common  people. — AUien.  uv.  48. 
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log  tbat  persons  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the 
loftier  and  purw  inspirations  of  the  muse  will  regard 
with  contempt  ereiy  thing  mean  or  illiberaU  whereas 
thej  who  have  learned  to  delight  in  low  and  vulgar 
compositions  will  consider  all  other  literature  tame 
and  insipid.  For  so  great  is  the  force  of  imitation, 
that  habits  commenced  from  the  earliest  jears  pass 
into  the  manners  and  character  of  a  man,  affecting 
even  his  voice  and  corporeal  developement,  nay,  modi-* 
fying  the  very  nature  of  the  thoughts  themselves. 

Among  the  other  branches  of  knowledge^  most 
necessary  to  be  studied,  and  to  which  they  applied 
themselves  nearly  frtim  the  outset,  was  arithmetic, 
vrithout  some  inkling  of  which,  a  man,  in  Plato's 
opinion,  could  scarcely  be  a  citizen  at  all.  For,  as 
he  observes,  there  is  no  art  or  science  which  does  not 
stand  in  some  need  of  it,  especially  the  art  of  war, 
where  many  combinations  depend  entirely  on  num«- 
bers.  And  yet  Agamemnon  in  some  of  the  old  tragic 
poets  was  represented  by  Palamedes  as  wholly  ignorant 
of  calculation,  so  that  possibly,  as  Socrates  jocularly 
observes,  he  could  not  reckon  his  own  feet.^  The  im-* 
portance  attached  to  this  branch  of  education,  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 


1  C£?l8t.deLeg^.t.viii.p.6lS. 
vrhere  he  deBoribes  the  Egyptian 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic  by 
rewards  and  allurements.  Locke, 
however,  condemned  the  practice. 
••  He  that  will  give  to  his  son 
applea  or  sugar-plums,  or  what 
else  of  this  kind  he  is  most  de- 
lighted with,  to  make  him  kam 
his  book»  does  but  authorise  his 
love  of  pleasure,  and  cocker  up 
that  dangerous  propensity,  which 
he  ought  by  all  means  to  sidxlue 
and  stifle  in  him."  Education  § 
6ft.  Yid.  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p. 
d40.  seq.  Muret.  Orat.  iv«  49* 
Sir  Josiah  C^d  has  some  good 
remarks  on  the  value  of  arithmetic 


as  a  bnmch  oF  educatioii :  **  It 
hath  been  obaerred  in  the  nature 
of  arithmetie,  that,  like  other 
parts  of  the  mathematics,  it  doth 
not  only  imph>ve  the  natural  &- 
culties,  but  it  inclines  those  that 
are  expert  in  it  to  thriftiness  and 
good  husbandry,  and  prevents 
both  husbands  and  wives  in  some 
measure  from  running  out  of  their 
estates,  when  they  have  it  always 
ready  in  their  heads  what  their 
expenses  do  amount  to,  and  how 
soon  by  that  course  their  ruin  must 
overtake  them.^-^DisGOurse  of 
Trade,  p.  5. 

<  Plat,  de  Rep.  viL  t.  vi.  p. 
340.  sqq. 
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one  proof  that  the  Athenians  were  pre&ninentlj  men 
of  business,  who  in  all  their  admiration  for  the  good 
and  beautiful  never  lost  sight  of  those  things  which 
promote  the  eomfbrt  of  life,  and  enable  a  man  effec- 
tnailj  to  perform  his  ordinary  dnties.  With  the  same 
views  were  geometry  and  astronomy  pursued.  For,  in 
the  Republic,  Glaucon,^  who  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  popular  opinion,  confesses  at  once,  upon  the 
mention  of  geometry,  that  as  it  is  appliciJ[>le  to  the 
business  of  v^ar  it  would  be  most  usefol.  He  could 
discover  the  superiority  of  the  geometrician*  over  the 
ignorant  man  in  pitching  a  camp,  in  the  taking  of 
places,  in  contracting  or  expanding  the  ranks  of  an 
army,  and  all  those  other  military  movements  prac- 
tised in  battles,  inarches  or  sieges.  To  Plato  however 
this  was  its  least  recommendation.  He  conceived  that 
in  the  search  after  goodness  and  truth  the  study  of 
this  science  was  especially  beneficial  to  the  mind,  both 
because  it  deals  in  positive  verities,  and  thus  begets 
a  love  of  them,  and  likewise  superinduces  the  habit  of 
seeking  them  through  lengthened  investigation  and  of 
being  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

In  the  study  of  astronomy'  itself  a  coarse  and 
obvious  utility  was  almost  of  necessity  the  first  thing 
aimed  at,  and  even  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  when  phi- 
losophical wants  were  keenly  felt  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  animal  and  civil  life,  there  were  evidently 
teachers  who  considered  it  necessary  to  justify  such 
pursuits,  by  showing  their  bearing  on  the  system  of 
loss  and  profit.  For  when  Socrates  comes  in  his  ideal 
scheme  of  education  to  touch  on  this  science,  Glancon, 
the  practical  man,  at  once  recognises  its  usefulness, 
not  only  in  husbandry  and  navigation,  but  in  affairs 
military.     Nor  are  such  fruits  of  it  to  be  despised. 

^  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  S49.  an  anecdote  of  Thales  cutting  a 

seq.  De  Legg.  U  viu.  p.  37 !•  Sdu  new  channel  for  the  river  Halys. 
Aiistoph.  Nub.  180.     Cfl  Cicero         *  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  tL  p.  557. 

de  Orat.  id.  5^  t.   iL   319.  ed.  seq.;  de  Legg.  t.  viii.  p.  S70.  6ch. 

Lallemand.  Aristof^  Nub.  860.  208. 

«  SeeinSch.Ariftoph.Nub.181. 
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But  philosophy  proposes  a  higher  aim,  insisting,  in 
opposition  to  popular  belief,  that  bj  means  of  such 
pursuits  the  soul  may  be  purified,  and  its  powers  of 
discovering  truth,  overlaid  and  nearly  extinguished  by 
other  studies,  rekindled  and  &uined  into  activity  like 
a  flame. 

The  importance  of  music,^  in  the  education  of  the 
Greeks,  is  generally  understood.  It  was  employed  to 
effect  several  purposes.  First,  to  soothe  and  moUiiy 
the  fierceness  of  the  national  character,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  lessons  of  the  poets,  which,  delivered 
amid  the  sounding  of  melodious  strings,  when  the  soul 
was  rapt  and  elevated  by  harmony,  by  the  excite- 
ment of  numbers,  by  the  magic  of  the  sweetest  asso- 
ciations, took  a  firm  hold  upon  the  mind,  and  gene- 
rally retained  it  during  life.  Secondly,  it  enabled  the 
citizens  gracefully  to  perform  their  p^  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  social  life,  every  person  being  in  his  turn 
called  upon  at  entertainments  to  sing  or  play  upon 
the  lyre.  Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
join  in  the  sacred  choruses,  rendered  frequent  by 
the  piety  of  the  state,  and  for  the  due  performance  in 
old  age  of  many  offices  of  religion,  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter belonging  more  or  less  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Athens.  Fourthly,  as  much  of  the  learning  of  a 
Greek  was  martial  and  designed  to  fit  him  for  de- 
fending his  country,  he  required  some  knowledge 
of  music  that  on  the  field  of  battle  his  voice  might 
harmoniously  mingle  with  those  of  his  countrjrmen, 
in  chaunting  those  stirring,  impetuous,  and  terrible 
melodies,  called  paeans,  which  preceded  the  first 
shock  of  fight. 

For  some,  or  all  of  these  reasons,  the  science  of 
music  began  to  be  cultivated  among  the  Hellenes, 
at  a  period  almost  beyond  the  reach  even  of  tradition. 

^  Vid.  Ilgeiu  de  Scol.   Poes.  pueris      adolescentibusque^     qui 

xiv.  — ''  Post    Persica    demum  lyrica  cannina  Solonis  alionimque 

bella    musicae   assidue    operatos  optime    cecinissent. "  —  Creuzer. 

Orecos  dicit.    Et  prsBmia  diebus  de    Civ.  Athen.    Onm.     Hum. 

fetiis    nonnullis    constituta    m  Par.  p.  55.  seq. 
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The  Bards,   whom  we  behoM  wandering  on  the  re- 
motest edge  of  the  fobulous  horizon,  have  invariablj 
\  *  harps  or  lyres  in  their  hands ;  and  the  greatest  of  the 

heroes  of  poetry,  the  very  acme  of  Epic  excellence,  is 
I  represented  delighting  in  the  performance  of  music, 

»  and  chaimting  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  the 

I  deeds  of  former  warriors.     In  those  ages  the  music 

of  the  whole  nation  possessed  evidently  a  grave  and 
lofty  character ;  but  as  that  of  the  lonians  became 
afterwards  modified  by  the  influence  of  a  softer  cli- 
mate and  imitation  of  the  Asiatic,  while  the  Dorian 
measure  remained  nearly  unchanged,  the  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  originally  the  superiority  over 
the  former,  which  in  reality  it  did  not.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  existence  of  three  distinct  mea- 
sures was  recognised,  the  Dorian,  the  iEolian,  and 
the  Ionian:  the  first  was  grave,  masculine,  full  of 
energy,  and  though  somewhat  monotonous  peculiarly 
adapted  to  inspire  martial  ardour;  the  last  distin- 
guished by  a  totally  different  character,  rich,  varied, 
flexible,  breathing  softness  and  pleasure,  adorning  the 
hour  of  peace  and  murmuring  plaintively  through 
the  groves  and  temples  of  Aphrodite,  Apollo,  and 
the  Muses;  while  the  second,  which  was  fiery,  with 
a  mixture  of  gaiety,  formed  the  intermediate  step 
between  the  two  measures,  partaking  something  of 
the  character  of  each.  The  Hypermixolydian  and 
Hyperphrygian,  at  one  time  cultivated  among  the 
lonians,  were  comparatively  recent  inventions.* 

The   Phrygian  measure    distinguished   for  its   ex- 
citing and    enthusiastic    character,^   was   much    em- 
ployed upon  the  stage,  on  which  account  Agias  the 
poet  used  to  say  that  the  styrax  burned  on  the  altar 
in  the  orchestra  had  a  Phrygian  smell,  because  its 
odoure   recalled   the  wild   Phry^an  measures    there 
beard.      The   national  instrument  of  the   Phrygians 
was   the    flute,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  up 

I  Athen.  xiv.  20.  sqq.  Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  984.  Clem.  Alex. 
^3  5^  «  Luc  Nigrin.  §  37. 
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to  a  very  late  period  flute-players  at  Athens  were 
usually  distinguished  by  Phrygian  names.  Olympos 
the  greatest  musician  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  prob- 
ably himself  a  native  of  Phry^a,  since  he  is  said  to 
haye  been  a  pupil  of  Marsyas.  In  &ct  the  barbarians 
of  antiquity  appear,  though  in  a  somewhat  different 
way,  to  have  made  as  much  use  of  music  as  the 
Greeks  themselves.  They  chaunted  the  songs  of 
their  bards  in  going  to  battle,  sang  funeral  dirges 
at  tombs,  and  even  caused  their  ambassadors  when 
proceeding  on  a  mission  to  foreign  states  to  be  ac- 
companied by  music*  No  people,  however,  appear 
to  have  carried  their  love  for  music  to  so  preposter- 
ous a  length  as  the  Tjrrrhenians,  who  caused  their 
slaves  to  be  flogged  to  the  sound  of  the  flute. 

The  music  of  the  flute*  was  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly delightful  to  the  gods,  so  that  those  who  died 
while  its  sounds  were  on  their  ears  were  permitted 
to  taste  of  the  gifts  of  Aphrodite  in  Hades,  as  Phile- 
tseros  expresses  it  in  his  Flute-lover : 

"  0  Zeoi !  how  glorious  'Us  to  die  while  piercing  flutes  are  near 
Pouring  their  stirring  melodies  into  the  filtering  ear ; 
On  these  alone  doth  Eros  smile  within  those  realms  of  night. 
Where  vulgar  ghosts  in  riiivering  bands,  all  strangers  to  delight^ 
In  leaky  tub  from  Styx's  flood  the  icy  waters  bear, 
Ckmdemned,  for  woman's  lovely  voice,  its  moaning  sounds  to  hear. 

The  teachers  of  music  were  divided  into  two 
classes :  the  Citharistae,  who  simply  played  on  the 
instrument,  and  the  Citharoedi  who  accompanied 
themselves  on  the  cithara  with  a  song.^  Of  these 
the  humble  and  poorer  taught,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,  while  the 
abler  and  more  fortunate  opened  schools  of  music 
or  gave  their  lessons  in  the  private  dwellings  of  the 
great.    The  Cithara,  however,  was  not  anciently  in 

1  Athen.  xiv.  24.  «  Kuhn  ad  Poll    iv.  p.  711. 

2  On  the  effect  of  music  on  the      C£  Plat,  de  Legg.  t.  viii.  p.  49. 
mind,  see  Magius^  Yar.  Lect.  p. 
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use  at  Athens,  if  we  maj  credit  the  tradition  which 
attributes  to  Phrynis  its  introduction  from  lonia.^ 

Damon  the  great  Athenian  musician*  used  to  ob- 
serve, that  wherever  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  pow- 
erful emotions  there  will  be  the  song  and  the  dance, 
find  that  wherever  men  are  free  and  honourable  their 
amusements  will  be  liberal  and  decorous,  where  men 
are  otiierwise  the  contrary.  A  v^  judicious  remarlc 
was  likewise  made  by  Caphesias  the  flute-player. 
Observing  one  of  his  pupils  striving  to  produce  loud 
sounds,  he  stamped  on  the  ground  and  said,— -^  Boy, 
^  that  is  not  always  good  which  is  great ;  but  that  is 
"  great  which  is  good."* 

The  power  of  music  in  assuaging  passion  and  anger 
is  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  of  Cleinias  the  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
virtue  and  gentleness.  If  at  any  time  he  felt  himself 
moved  to  wrath,  taking  up  his  lyre  he  would  touch 
the  chords  and  chaunt  thereto  some  ode,  and  if  any 
questioned  why  he  did  so,  he  would  reply,  ^  I  am  in 
"  search  of  serenity."* 

Like  the  Hebrews,  also,  the  people  of  Hellas  at- 
tributed to  music  still  more  marvellous  virtues,^  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  able  to  cure  diseases  both  of  the  mind 
and  body.  Thus  the  sounds  of  the  flute  were  sup- 
posed to  remove  epilepsy,  and  sciatica,  and  faintness, 
and  fear,  and  paroxysms  of  long-established  madness,^ 
which  will  probably  remind  the  reader  of  David 
playing  before  Saul,  when  his  mind  was  troubled. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  commonwealth  drawing 
likewise,  and   the  elements  of  art  entered  into  the 


1  ScboL  Aristoph.  Nub.  958 ; 
Vesp.  574. 

<  C£  Plat.  Repub.  t.  vi.  p. 
183. 

'  Atben.  ziy.  26. 

*  UfMvrofiot.  Cham.  Pont.  ap. 
Athen.  xiv.  18. 

^  Thus  demons  were  expelled 
by  the  sound  of  brass  bdls. — 
Magius^  Var.  Lect.  p.  205.  b. 


^  Athen.  xiv.  18.  ApoUon. 
ap.  Schweigh.  Animad.  xiL  p. 
899.  on  the  story^  and  bronze 
Totive  offerings  on  the  Tsenanan 
promontory  of  the  musician 
Arion. — Herod.  L  28.  seq.  Dion. 
Chrysost.  Orat.  xxxviL  p.  455. 
Pausan.  i.  24.  ^lian.  de  Nat. 
Animal,  zii.  45. 
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list  of  studies  pursued  by  youths,  partly  with  the  view 
of  diffusiug  a  correct  taste,  and  the  ability  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  noble  productions  of  the  pencil 
and  chisel,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  mere  love 
of  novelty,  and  the  desire  which  man  always  feels 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  acquirements.  Aristotle,^ 
indeed,  suggests  a  much  humbler  motive,  observing 
that  a  knowledge  of  drawing  would  enable  men  to 
appreciate  more  accurately  the  productions  of  the 
useful  arts;  but  this  perhaps  was  said  more  in  de- 
ference to  that  spirit  of  utilitarianism  then  begin- 
ning to  show  itself  than  from  any  conviction  of 
its  soundness. 

1  Polit.  viii.  3. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  above  studies,^  that  high- 
ly intricate  and  artificial  system  of  exercises  deno- 
minated gymnastics  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  of  youth.  Among  northern  nations  the 
influence  of  education  is  requisite  to  soften  the  man- 
ners and  check  ferocity ;  but  in  the  south  hardihood 
must  in  general  be  the  fruit  of  discipline,  and  flourish- 
es only  while  assiduously  cultivatecL  Thus  we  find 
that  the  Persians,'  by  acting  on  the  advice  of  Croesos, 
and  teaching  the  Lydians  to  become  musicians  and 
shopkeepers,  uprooted  entirely  their  martial  spirit. 
In  Greece,  however,  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
her  history  there  was  more  danger  that  the  passion 
for  war  should  drown  all  others,  than  that  its  influence 
should  be  too  feeble.  Among  the  Athenians  particu- 
larly, that  restless  energy  of  character,  so  marvellous 
and  so  distasteful  to  the  Dorians,  sought  vent  in  dan- 
gerous and  distant  wars  and  stupendous  schemes  of 
ambition.  This  characteristic  trait  is  adduced  by 
Plato  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  a  contrast  witli 
the  rival  race.  He  had  been  dwelling,  to  his  Cretan 
and  Spartan  companions,  on  the  exercises  necessary 
for  pregnant  women,'  and  observing  their  astonish- 
ment, he  could  understand,  he  said,  how  it  might 
appear  extraordinary  to  them,  but  at  Athens  his 
recommendation  would  be  perfectly  intelligible;  for 
there,  people  were  rather  too  active  than  otherwise. 
The  diflficulty  always  was  to  find  becoming  employ- 

^  C£  Plato,  de  Bep.  t.  vi.  p.         ^  De  Legg.  vii.  t.  viii.  p.  3.  cf. 
139,  seq.  p.  11. 

«  Herod,  i.  155.     Cf.  Polynen. 
viL  6.  4.    Justin,  i*  6. 
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ment.  Accordingly,  for  lack  of  something  better, 
not  merely  boys  but  grown-up  men,  comprehending 
nothing  of  the  dolce  far  fiiente^  employed  themselves 
in  breeding  cocks,  quails,  and  other  birds  for  fighting, 
and  the  care  of  these  imposed  on  them  the  necessity 
of  much  exercise.  To  be  sure,  these  cock-fighters, 
during  their  professional  perambulations,  presented  a 
spectacle  infinitely  ludicrous.  All  regard  to  appear- 
ances was  abandoned.  With  a  couple  of  small  cocks  ^ 
in  their  hands,  and  an  old  one  under  either  arm,  they 
sallied  forth,  like  vagabonds  who  had  been  robbing 
a  henroost,  to  give  their  favourite  animals  air  and 
gentle  exercise,  and  thus  laden  often  strolled  several 
miles  into  the  country. 

To  such  a  people  the  gymnasium  opened  up  a 
source  of  peculiar  delight,  and  in  the  end  became 
a  passion  prejudicial  to  the  cultivaticm  of  the  under- 
standing. But  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  it 
was  prescribed  by  philosophers  in  lieu  of  physic, 
and  as  an  antidote  against  those  pdie  fioces  and  ema- 
ciated frames,  too  common  where  intellectual  studies 
are  ardently  pursued.'  It  was  a  law  of  Solon,  that 
every  Athenian^  should  be  able  to  read  and  to  swim  ; 


1  Plato,  de  Legg.  vii.  t.  viu. 
p.  8.  0eq. — On  the  practice  of 
quail-fighting,  see  Poll.  vii.  16. 
Comm.  p.  2S7.  Biid.  Com. 
Ling.  Grsec  p.  615.  Paris.  lun- 
germann  ad  Poll.  vii.  136.  p. 
427^  ohsen^es  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  exhilMt  public  quail- 
fights  at  Athens.  But  Ludan 
who  states  this  (Anach.  5  37), 
confounds  the  quail  with  the 
cock-fighting. — iEHan.  V.  H.  iL 
28.  0£  Ludovic  Nonn.  de  Re 
Oib.  ii.  22.  p.  228.  Poliarchos, 
an  Athenian,  buried  his  dogs  and 
cocks  magnificently. — viii.  4.  In 
the  same  spirit,  a  French  lady 
erected  a  mausoleimi  to  her  cat 
with  this  epitaph : 


'^  Ci-gtt  une  chatte  jolie, 
Sa  maltresae  qui  n'aima  rien 

L'aima  jusques  k  la  folic. 

Pourquoi  le   <Uie?  On  le  voit 
bien." 

Hie  do£  who  detected  the  robber 
of  Asdepio8*s  temple,  received 
while  he  lived  the  marks  of  pub- 
lic gratitude,  and  was  maintained 
like  a  hero  at  the  people's  ex- 
pense.— ^^lian*  V.  H.  viL  14. 

«  Aristoph.  Nub.  185.    Plat. 
Repub.  t.  vi.  p.  146. 

*  Petit,  de  Legg.  Att.  1.   iL 
tit.  iv.  p.  162.    iEsch.  cent.  Tim. 
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and  the  whole  q)irit  of  Attic  legislation,  leaving  the 
poor  to  the  exercise  of  indostrious  and  hardj  occo- 
pations,  tended  to  create  among  the  opulent  and  the 
noble  a  taste  for  field-sports,  horsemanship,  and  every 
martial  and  manly  exercise.^  The  difficulty,  of  course, 
was  to  render  them  subordinate  to  mental  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  blend  both  so  cimningly  together  as 
to  produce  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  system  of 
discipline,  well  fitted  to  ripen  and  bring  to  great- 
est perfection  every  power  and  fitculty  of  body  and 
mind. 

Hie  practises  of  the '  gymnasium  may  be  traced 
backward  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  probably 
commenced  among  the  warriors  of  the  heroic  ages,* 
in  the  peaceful  intervals  occurring  between  expedi- 
tions, from  the  desire  to  amuse  their  leisure  by  mimic 
representations  of  mcHre  serious  contests.  At  first,  no 
doubt,  die  exercises,  frequently  performed  in  honour 
of  the  gods,'  were  few  and  rude;  but  by  the  age  of 
Homer  they  had  assumed  an  artificial  and  regular 
form,  and  comprehended  nearly  all  such  divisions 
of  the  art  as  prevailed  in  later  times.  Other  views 
than  those  with  which  they  were  instituted,  caused 
them  to  be  kept  up.  When  reflection  awoke,  it  was 
perceived  that  in  these  amicable  contests  men  ac- 
quired not  only  force  and  agility,  a  martial  bearing, 
the  confidence  of  strength,  beauty,  and  lightness  of 
form;  but,  along  with  them,  that  easy  cheerfulness 
into  vffaich  robost  health  naturally  blossoms.'*  In  fiftct, 
so  &r  were  the  legislators  of  Greece  from  designing 
by  gymnastics  to  create,  as  Montesquieu^  supposes, 
a  nation  of  mere  athletes  and  combatants,  that  they 
expressly  repudiate  the  idea^  affirming  that  lightness, 
agility,  a  compactly  knit  frame,  health,  but  chiefly 
a  w^-poised  and  vigorous  mind,  were  the  object  of 
this  part  of  education.     In  order  the  better  to  attain 

1  Plat  de   Legg-  vS.  t.  viii.         ^  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  149. 
17.  aeq.  ^  Plat.  €k>rg.  t.  iii.  p.  14. 

«  C£  Athen.  L  16.  *  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  iv.  c.  8. 
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this  point,  Plato  in  his  republic  ordains  that  boys 
be  completed  in  their  intellectual  studies,  which  in 
his  ideal  state  they  were  to  be  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
before  they  entered  the  gymnasium,  the  exercises 
of  which  were  to  be  the  companions  of  simple  music. 
From  converting  their  citizens  into  athletes  they 
were  prevented  by  experience ;  for  it  was  quickly 
discovered  that  those  men  who  made  a  profession  of 
gjrmnastics  acquired,  indeed,  by  their  diet  and  pecu- 
liar discipline  a  huge  statiu-e  and  enormous  strength, 
but  were  altogether  useless  in  war,  being  sleepy,  le- 
thargic, prodigious  eaters,  incapable  of  enduring  thirst 
or  hunger,  and  liable  to  the  attacks  of  sudden  and 
fatal  diseases  if  they  departed  in  the  least  degree 
from  their  usual  habits  and  regimen/ 

Already  in  the  Homeric  age,  gymnastics,  though 
not  as  yet  so  named,  constituted  the  principal  object 
of  education,  and  many  branches  of  the  art  had  even 
then  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.* 
The  passion  for  it  descended  unimpaired  to  the 
Spartans,  whose  polity,  framed  solely  for  the  pre- 
servation of  national  independence  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  glory  in  war,  inspired  little  fondness  for 
mental  pursuits,  but  left  the  youth  chiefly  to  the 
influence  of  the  gymnasia,  which  gradually  created 
in  them  a  temper  of  mind  compounded  of  insensi- 
bility and  ferocity,*  not  unlike  that  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  This,  however,  they  above  all 
things  prized,  though  as  has  been  justly  observed 
their  exercises  could  in  no  sense  be  considered  among 
the  aids  to  intellectual  cultivation.^ 

At  Athens  they  came  later  into  vogue,  though 
common  in  the  age  of  Solon.     When,  however,  this 

^  Cf.  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vL  p.  151.  legs ;  wrestlers  small. -^Xenoph. 

— To  express  the    sweat  gained  Con  v.  ii.  1 7. 

by  exercise  or  labour,  the  Greeks  ^  Feith,  Antiq.  Homer,  iv.  6. 

used  to  say  fi/poc  IBpit^f  or  ^  dry  304.     Cramer,  p.  35  > 

sweat.'— Phaed.  t.  i.  p.  26.    Run-  »  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  154. 

ners,  it  was  observed,  had  large  *  Hermann.    Polit.    Antiq.    § 

26.  n.  2. 
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ardent  and  enthusiastic  people  commenced  the  study 
of  gymnastics,  admiring  as  they  did  strength  and 
vigour  of  frame,  when  united  with  manly  beauty, 
their  plastic  genius  soon  converted  it  into  an  art 
worthy  to  be  enumerated  among  the  studies  of  youth. 
In  very  early  ages  they  imitated  the  Spartan  custom 
of  admitting  even  boys  into  the  gymnasia.  But  this 
was  soon  f^andoned,  it  being  found  more  profitable 
first  to  instruct  them  in  several  of  the  branches  of 
study  above  described,  and  a  class  of  men^  called 
pcdotribse  or  gymnasts  arose,  who  taught  the  gym- 
nastic art  privately,  in  subordination  to  their  other  stu- 
dies, and  were  regarded  as  indispensable  in  the  pro- 
gress of  education.^  These  masters  gave  their  in- 
structions in  the  palaestrse,'  which  generally  formed 
a  part  of  the  gymnasia,  though  not  always  joined  vrith 
those  edifices,  and  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
them.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  at  what  age 
boys  commenced  their  gymnastic  exercises,  though  it 
appears  probable  that  it  wbb  not  until  their  grammatical 
and  musical  studies  were  completed,  that  is  some- 
where perhaps,  as  Plato  counsels,  about  the  age  of  six- 
teen. For  it  was  not  judged  advisable  to  engage 
them  in  too  many  studies  at  once,  since  in  bodies 
not  yet  endowed  with  all  their  strength  over-exertion 
was  considered  injurious. 

Before  we  enumerate  and  explain  the  several  exer- 
cises it  may  be  proper  to  introduce  a  description  of 
the  gymnasia  themselves.  Of  these  establishments 
there  were  many  at  Athens  ;^  though  three  only,  those 
of  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and  Cynosarges  have  ac- 
quired celebrity.  The  site  of  the  first  of  these  gym- 
nasia being  low  and  marshy  was  in  ancient  times 
infested  with  malaria,  but  having  been  drained  by 
Cimon  and  planted  with  trees  it  became  a  favourite 

*  Cf.  Mtch.  cont.  Tim.  §  37.  *  There  was  a  gymnarium 
Casaub  ad  Theophr.  Char.  p.  sacred  to  Hermes,  near  the  Peiraic 
«00.  gate. — Leake^  Topog.  of  Attica, 

*  Cramer,  p.  36.  p.  124. 
»  PoU.  iii.  149. 
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promenade  and  place  of  exercise."  Here,  in  walks 
shaded  by  the  sacred  olive,  might  be  seen  young  men,* 
with  crowns  of  rushes  in  flower  upon  their  heads, 
enjoying  the  sweet  odour  of  the  smilax  and  the 
white  poplar,  while  the  platanos  and  the  elm  mingled 
their  murmurs  in  the  breeze  of  spring.  The  meadows 
of  the  Academy,  according  to  Aristophanes  the  gram- 
marian, were  planted  with  the  Apragmosune,'  a  sort 
of  flower  so  called  as  though  it  smelt  of  all  kind  of 
fragrance  and  safety  like  our  Heart's-ease  or  flower  of 
the  Trinity.  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Ecadamos,  a  publicHspirited  man  who 
bequeathed  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
it  in  order.  Around  it  were  groves  of  the  moriae 
sacred  to  Athena,  whence  the  olive  crowns  used  in 
the  Panathenaia  were  taken.  The  reason  why  the 
olive  trees  as  well  as  those  in  the  Acropolis  were 
denominated  morise  must  be  sought  for  among  the 
legends  of  the  mythology,  where  it  is  related  that  Ha- 
lirrothios  son  of  Poseidon  formed  the  design  of  felling 
them  because  the  patronship  of  the  city  had  been 
adjudged  to  Athena,  for  the  discovery  of  this  tree. 
Raising  his  axe,  however,  and  aiming  a  blow  at  the 
trunk  the  implement  glanced,  and  he  thus  inflicted 
upon  himself  a  wound  whereof  he  died.* 

The  name  of  the  Lyceum*  sometimes  derived  from 
Lycus,  son  of  Pandion^  probably  owed  its  origin  to 
the  temenos  of  Lycian  Apollo  there  situated.  It 
lay  near  the  banks  of  the  Ilissos,  and  was  adorned 
with  stately  edifices,  fountains  and  groves.  Here 
stood  a  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo,  in  a  graceful 
attitude,  as  if  reposing  after  toil,  with  his  bow  in  the 
left  hand,   and  the  right  bent  negligently  over  his 

*  C£  Xenoph.    de  Off.   Mag.         ^  Here  Aristotle  taught  (Cic. 
Equit.  iii.  14.  Acad.  Queest.   i.  4.)  as  he  had 

«  Aristoph.  Nub.  1001.  previously  done  at  Stagira,  where 

3  Sch.ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  lOOS.  the  stone  seats  and  coTered  walls 

*  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  992.  of  his  school  remained  in  the  age 
^  Pausan.  i.  1 9.  3.  Harpocrat.  of  Plutarch. — Alexand.  §  7. 

V.  AvKctoy,  p.  190. 
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head.  The  walls,  too,  were  decwated  with  paintiiigs. 
In  this  place  anciently  the  Polemarch  held  his  court^ 
and  the  forces  of  the  republic  were  exercised  before 
they  went  forth  to  war.* 

Appended  to  the  name  of  the  Cynoearges,  or  third 
gymnasium  surrounded  with  groTOs'  was  a  legend 
which  related  that  when  Diomos  was  sacrificing  to 
Hestia,  a  white  dog  snatched  away  a  part  of  the 
victim  from  the  altar,  and  running  straightway  out 
of  the  city  deposited  it  on  the  spot  whwe  this  gym- 
nasiuni  was  afterwards  erected/  Here  were  several 
magnificent  and  celebrated  temples  to  Alcmena, 
to  Hebe,  to  Heracles,  and  to  his  companion  lolaos. 
Its  principal  patron,  however,  was  Heracles,*  who, 
lying  himsi^  under  the  suspicion  of  illegitimacy,  came 
very  naturally  to  be  regarded  as  the  protector  of 
bastards,  half  citizens,  and  in  general  all  persons  of 
spurious  birth,  who  accordingly  in  remoter  ages  re^ 
sorted  thither  to  perform  their  exercises. 

Themistocles  afterwards,  by  prevailing  upon  several 
of  the  young  nobility  to  accompany  him  to  the  Cyno- 
sarges,  obliterated  its  reproach,  and  placed  it  on  the 
same  level  with  the  other  gymnasia.^  Here  anciently 
stood  a  court  in  which  causes  respecting  illegitimacy, 
&lse  registry,  &c.  were  tried.  But  to  proceed  to  the 
general  description.  ^  The  gymnasia  were  spacious 
''  edifices,  surrounded  by  gard^[is  and  a  sacred  grove. 
The  first  entrance  was  by  a  square  court,  two  stadia 
in  circumference,  encompassed  with  porticoes  and 
*'  buildings.  On  three  of  its  sides  were  krge  halls,  pro^ 
^  vided  with  seats,  in  which  philoso{diers,  rhetoricians, 
^  and  sophists  assembled  their  disciples.  On  the  fourth 
^'  were  rooms  for  bathing  and  other  practices  of  the 

^  Suid.  v.''A/>x«^«  t«  !•  p*  452.  c  *  Suid.   v.   Kvy6<rapy.  t.  L  p. 

f  Aristoph.    Pac     «5.    Beq.         ^  j^  '^^^  gymnasia,  the  statue 
SwA  T.  A^eior,  t.  u.  p.  66.  b.     ^  ^  generally  placed  be- 

XenopL  de  Off.  Magist.  Equit.     ^^^  ^^^  J  ^.^  ^^^^y   ^^ 

"*•  ^'  Hermes.— A  then.  xiii.  12. 

5  LiT.  xxxi.  24.  ^  Plut.  Them.  §  1. 
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*  gymnasium.  The  portico  facing  the  south  was  doable, 

*  to  prevent  the  winter  rains,  driven  by  the  wind,  from 

*  penetrating  into  the  interior.     From  this  court  you 

*  passed  into  an  enclosure,  likewise  square,  shaded  in 

*  the  middle  by  plane-trees.     A  range  of  colonnades 

*  extended  round  three  of  the  sides.  That  which  front- 
^  ed  the  north  had  a  double  row  of  columns,  to  shelter 

*  those  who  walked  there  in  summer  from  the  sun. 

*  The  opposite  piazza  was  called  Xystos,  in  the  middle 

*  of  which,  and  through  its  whole  length,  they  contrived 

*  a  sort  of  pathway,  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  nearly 

*  two  deep,  where,  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and 
^  separated  from  the  spectators  ranged  along  the  sides, 
^  the  young  scholars  exercised  themselves  in  wrestling. 

*  Beyond  the  Xystos  was  a  stadium  for  foot-races."  ^ 

The  principal  parts  of  the  gymnasium  were, — first, 
the  porticoes,  furnished  with  seats  and  side-buildings 
where  the  youths  met  to  converse.  2.  The  Ephe- 
beion,*  that  part  of  the  edifice  where  the  youth  alone 
exercised.  3.  The  Apodyterion,  or  undressing-room.* 
4.  The  Konisterion,  or  small  court  in  which  was  kept 
the  haphe,  or  yellow  kind  of  sand  sprinkled  by  the 
wrestlers  over  their  bodies^  after  being  anointed  with 
the  ceroma,  or  oil  tempered  with  wax.  An  important 
part  of  the  baggage  of  Alexander  in  his  Indian  expe- 
dition consisted  of  this  fine  sand  for  the  gymnasium. 
6.  The  Palaestra,  when  considered  as  part  of  the  gym- 
nasium,^ was  simply  the  place  set  apart  for  wrestling : 
the  whole  of  its  area  was  covered  with  a  deep  stratum 
of  mud.  6.  The  Sphseristerion,^ — that  part  of  the  gym- 
nasium in  which  they  played  at  ball.  7.  Aleipterion 
or  Elaiothesion,^  that  part  of  the  palaestra  where  the 

1  BartheL  Trav.  of  Anach.  iL         ^  Suet.  Vesp.  c.  20.  with  the 

p.  135.  sqq.  note  of  Torrentius^  p.  S75. 

*  Vitruv.  V.  11.  7  In  the  Gymnasium  of  Ascle- 

*  Plin.  xxv.lS. — Even  old  men  pios  at  Smyrna,  Heradeides  the 
performed  their  exercises  naked.'  sophist  erected  an  anointing-room, 
— Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  221.  conUdning  a  fountain  or  well  of 

*  Oasaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p.  oil,  and  adorned  with  a  gilded 
1 72.  roof.  —  Philostr.  de  Vit.  Sophist. 

«  PolLiii.  149.  ii.  26.  p.  613. 
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wrestlers  anointed  themselves  with  oil.  8.  The  area : 
the  great  court,  and  certain  spaces  in  the  porticoes, 
were  used  for  running,  Idling,  or  pitching  the  quoit. 
9.  The  Xystoi  have  been  described  above.  10.  The 
Xysta^  were  open  walks  in  which,  during  fine  weather, 
the  youths  exercised  themselves  in  running  or  any 
other  suitable  recreation.  11.  TheBalaneia  or  baths, 
where  in  numerous  basins  was  water  of  various  de- 
grees of  temperature,  in  which  the  young  men  bathed 
before  anointing  themselves,  or  after  their  exercises. 
12.  Behind  the  Xystos,  and  running  parallel  vrith 
it,  lay  the  stadium,*  which,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
usually  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  resem- 
bled the  section  of  a  cylinder,  rounded  at  the  ends. 
From  the  area  below,  where  the  runners  performed 
their  exercises,  the  sides,  whether  of  green  turf  or 
marble,  sloped  upwards  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
were  covered  with  seats,  rising  behind  each  other  to 
the  top  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators. 

Such  were  the  buildings  which  Athens  appropriated 
to  the  exercises  of  its  youth ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
conveniences  which  they  contained,  the  large  spaces 
they  enclosed,  and  the  taste  and  magnificence  which 
they  exhibited,  we  shall  probably  conclude  that  no 
country  in  the  world  ever  bestowed  on  the  physical 
training  of  its  citizens  so  much  enlightened  care. 

The  first  step  in  gymnastics  was  to  accustom  the 
youth  to  endure,  naked,  the  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun 
and  the  cold  of  winter,  to  which  they  were  exposed 
during  their  initiatory  exercises.'  This  is  illustrated 
in  a  very  lively  manner  by  Lucian,  where  he  intro- 
duces the  Scythian  Anacharsis  anxious  to  escape  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  noon  to  the  shade  of  the  plane- 
trees  ;  while  Solon,  who  had  been  educated  according 

*  Vitniv.  V.  11.  C£  on  the  *Hy  ftol  waXa'urrpa  Kal  Iptifio^ 
Xjsioiy  Xenoph.  (Sconom.  xi.  15.  ivarot  xeXac. 

—  Cioero,  Acad.  iv.  3 ;    ad  Att.  Poll  ix.  43. 

1.8.    Of  thiB  covered  walk  Am-  «  Potter,  Book  i.  chap.  8. 
teas  makes  mention  m  a  tragment 

of  his  Orpheus :  —  ^  Lucian,  Amor.  §  45.  seq. 
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to  the  Hellenic  system,  stands  without  incon' 
bareheaded  in  the  sun.  The  step  next  in  order  was 
wrestling,  always  regarded  as  the  principal  among 
gymnastic  contests,  both  from  its  superior  utility  and 
the  great  art  and  skill  which  the  proper  practice  of  it 
required.  To  the  acquisition  of  excellence  in  this 
exercise  the  palaestra  and  the  instructions  of  the  psedo- 
tribse  were  alino9t  entirely  devoted ;  while  nearly  ©very 
other  branch  of  gymnastics  was  performed  in  the  gym- 
nasium. These,  according  to  Lucian,  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  required  for  their  per- 
formance a  soft  or  muddy  area,  the  other  one  of  sand, 
or  an  arena  properly  so  called.^  In  all  these  exercises 
the  youth  were  naked,  and  had  their  bodies  anointed 
with  oil. 

To  render,  however  our  account  of  the  exercises 
more  complete,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  separate 
though  brief  description  of  each.  The  first  or  most 
simple  was  the  Dromos  or  Course,^  performed,  as  has 
been  above  observed,  in  the  area  of  the  stadium,  which, 
in  order  to  present  the  greater  difficulty  to  the  racers, 
was  deeply  covered  with  soft  and  yielding  sand.  Still 
further  to  enhance  the  labour,  the  youth  sometimes 
ran  in  armour,  which  admirably  prepared  them  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  for  pursuit  after  victory,  or  the 
rapid  movements  of  retreat.  The  high  value  which 
the  Greeks  set  upon  swiftness  may  be  learned  from 
the  poems  of  Homer,  where  likewise  are  found  the 
most  graphic  and  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  several 
exercises.  Some  of  these  we  shall  here  introduce 
from  Pope's  version,  which  in  this  part  is  peculiarly 


1  Lucian>  Anach.  §  §  1 — 5. 28. 

*  Accumenes,  the  fnend  of  So- 
crates, adyised  persons  to  walk  on 
the  high-road  in  preference  to  the 
places  of  exercise^  as  being  less 
fatiguing  and  more  beneficial.-— 
Plat.  Ph»d.  t.  i.  p.  3.  On  the 
rapidity  of  public  runners  see  He- 
rod, vi.  106.  Cf.  on  the  Pentath- 
lon West,  Dissert,  on  the  Olympic 


Games^  p.  77.  They  appear  to 
have  acquired  so  equable  and 
steady  a  pace  that  time  was  mea- 
sured by  their  movements^  as  dis- 
tance is  by  that  of  caravans  in 
the  East.  Thus  Dioscorides,  ii. 
96.  gives  direction  that  gall  should 
be  boiled  while  a  person  could 
run  three  stadia. 
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sustained  and  nerrous.    Speaking  of  the  race  between 
Oilean  Ajax,  Od jsseus,  and  Antilochos,  he  says :  —  ^ 

**  Ranged  in  a  line  the  ready  racen  stand, 
Pelides  points  the  harrier  with  his  hancL 
AH  start  at  once,  Oileus  led  the  race ; 
The  next  Ulysses,  measuring  pace  with  pace, 
Behind  him  diligently  dose  he  sped, 
As  closely  following  as  the  mazy  thread 
The  spindle  follows,  and  displays  the  cJuurms 
Of  the  fair  spinster^s  hreast  and  moving  aims. 
Graceful  in  motion,  thus  his  foe  he  pli^ 
And  treads  each  footstep  ere  the  dust  can  rise ; 
The  glowing  breath  upon  his  shoulder  plays, 
Th'  admiring  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raise. 
To  him  they  give  their  wishes,  heart,  and  eyes, 
And  send  their  souls  before  him  as  he  flies. 
Now  three  times  turned,  in  prospect  of  the  goal, 
The  panting  chief  to  Pkdlas  lifts  his  soul ; 
Assist,  0  Goddess,  (thus  in  thought  he  prayed,) 
And  present  at  his  thought  descends  the  maid  ; 
Buoyed  by  her  heavenly  force  he  seems  to  swim, 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb." 

Next  in  the  natural  order,  proceeding  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  artificial  exercises,  was  leaping, 
in  which  the  youth  among  the  Greeks  delighted  to 
excel.     In  the  performance  of  this  exercise  they  usu- 
ally sprang  from  an  artificial  elevation  i^rng),  and  de- 
scended upon  the  soft  mould,  which,  when  ploughed 
up  with   their   heels,  was  termed   iffxafkfkim.^      The 
better  to  poise  their  bodies  and  enable  them  to  bound 
to   a   greater   distance,   they  carried  in  ^heir  hands 
metallic  weights,  denominated  haUeres^  in  the  form  of 
a  semi  disk,  having  on  their  inner  faces  handles  like 
the  thoDg  of  a  shield,  through  which  the  fingers  were 
passed.     Extraordinary  feats  are  related  of  these  an- 
cient leapers.     Chionis  the  Spartan  and  Phayllos  the 
Crotonian,  being  related  to  have  cleared  at  one  bound 

>  D.  1^.  754.  sqq.  Gfl  Odyss.  i|.  ners    had    laige    legs,  wrestlers 

1 1 9. — As  an  illustration  of  Uie  ne-  small  ones. — Conviv,  iL  1 7. 

ce«aty  there  was  of  going  throuj^  ,  p  ,^  y. 
all  the   various  exercises,  it  is 

mentioned  by  Xenophon  that  run-  ^  Paus.  v.  26.  3 ;  27.  12. 
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the  space  of  fifty-two,  or  according  to  others,  of  fifty- 
five  feet. 

With  the  latter  account  agrees  the  inscription  on 
the  Crotonian's  statue : 

'<  PhaylloB  leaped  full  five  and  fifty  feet^ 
The  discus  flung  one  hundred  wanting  five."* 

Homer  briefly  describes  leaping  among  the  sports 
of  the  Phseacians : 

^  Amphialos  sprang  forward  with  a  bound, 
Superior  in  tiie  leap  a  length  of  ground."^ 

To  this  succeeded  pitching  the  quoit,  which  in  the 
Homeric  age  would  appear  to  have  been  practised 
with  large  stones  or  rude  masses  of  iron.  On  or- 
dinary occasions  it  has  been  conjectured  that  one 
discus  only  was  used.  But  Odysseus,  desirous  of  ex- 
hibiting his  strength  to  the  Phseacians,  converts  into  a 
quoit  f^e  first  block  of  stone  within  his  reach.' 

^'  Then  striding  forward  with  a  fiirious  bound 
He  wrenched  a  rocky  fragment  firom  the  ground^ 
By  far  moup  ponderous  and  moie  laige  by  &r 
Than  what  Phseacia's  sons  dischaiged  in  air ; 
Fierce  from  his  arm  the  enormous  load  he  flings, 
Sonorous  through  the  shaded  air  it  sings ; 
Couched  to  the  earth,  tempestuous  as  it  flies, 
The  crowd  gaze  upwards  while  it  cleaves  the  skies. 
Beyond  all  marks,  with  many  a  riddy  round, 
Down  rushing  it  upturns  a  hUl  of  ground." 

The  disk^  in  later  times  varied  greatly  both  in 
shape,  size,  and  materials.  Generally  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  cycloid,  swelling  in  the  middle  and 
growing  thin  towards  the  edges.  Sometimes  it  was 
perforated  in  the  centre  and  hurled  forward  by  a 
thong,  and  on  other  occasions  would  appear  to  have 

1  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  d.  US.         ^  Odyss.  d.  186.  sqq.     Cf.IL 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  210.  yj/.  SS6.  seq. 

2  Odyss.  ^.128.  ♦  Schol.  Hom.  I1./J.  774. 
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approached  the  q>herical  form,  when  it  was  denomi- 
nated solos.^ 

Other  of  these  exercises  were  shooting  with  the  bow 
at  wisps  of  straw  stuck  upon  a  pole,^  and  darting  the 
javelin,  sometimes  with  the  nsked  hand  and  some- 
times with  a  thong  wound  about  the  centre  of  the 
weapon.  In  the  stadium  at  Oljmpia,  the  area 
within  which  the  pentathli  leaped,  pitched  the 
quoit,  and  hurled  the  javelin,  appears  to  have  been 
marked  out  bj  two  parallel  trenches:  but  if  these 
existed  likevnse  in  the  gymnasia,  they  must  have 
been  extremely  shallow,  as  we  find  in  Antiphon'  a 
boy  meeting  with  his  death  by  inconsiderately  running 
across  the  area  while  the  youths  were  engaged  in  this 
exercise.  Instead  of  throwing  for  the  fdrthest,  they 
would  seem,  from  the  expressions  of  the  orator,  to 
have  aimied  at  a  mark. 

Wrestling^  consisted  of  two  kinds,  the  first,  called 
Orthopale,  was  that  style,  still  commonly  in  use,  in 
which  the  antagonists,  throwing  their  arms  about  each 
other^s  body,  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  the  ground. 
In  the  other,  called  Anaclinopale,  the  wrestler  who 
distrusted  his  own  strength  but  had  confidence  in  his 
courage  and  powers  of  endurance,  voluntarily  flung 
himself  upon  the  ground,  bringing  his  adversary  along 
with  him,  and  then  by  pinching,  scratching,  biting, 
and  every  other  species  of  annoyance,  sought  to  com- 
pel him  to  yield. 

An  example  of  vnrestling  in  both  its  forms  occurs  in 
Homer,  where  Ajax  Telamon  and  Odysseus  contend  in 
the  funeral  games  for  the  prize.^ 


tt 


Amid  the  ring  each  nervous  rival  stands, 
Emhradng  rigid,  with  implicit  hands ; 
Close  locked  above,  their  heads  and  arms  are  mixt ; 
Below  their  planted  feet  at  distance  fixt. 


1  Schol.  Horn.  IL  /J.  774.  ♦  C€  Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  569. 

2  Lucian.  Hermot.  §  38. 

*  TetraL  iL  1.  Ct  Plat,  de  Legg.  «  U.  ip.  708,  sqq.  et  Heyne  ad 

t.YiiLp.51.8qq.  142.  loc. 
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Like  two  strong  rafters  which  the  builder  forms 

Proof  to  the  wintry  winds  and  howling  storms ; 

Their  tops  connected,  but  at  wider  space 

Fixed  on  the  centre  stands  their  solid  base. 

Now  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends> 

The  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends^ 

Their  bones  resound  with  blows,  sides,  shoulders,  thighs 

Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  timiours  rise. 

Nor  could  Ulysses,  lor  his  art  renowned, 

O'ertum  the  strength  of  Ajax  on  the  ground ; 

Nor  could  the  strength  of  Ajax  overthrow 

The  watchful  caution  of  his  artful  foe. 

While  the  long  strife  even  tires  the  lookers-on. 

Thus  to  Ulysses  spoke  great  Telamon : 

Or  let  me  lift  thee.  Chief,  or  lift  thou  me. 

Prove  we  our  strength  and  Jove  the  rest  decree. 

He  said ;  and  straining  heaved  him  off  the  ground 

With  matchless  strength ;  that  time  Ulysses  found 

The  strength  t'  evade,  and  where  the  nerves  combine 

His  ankle  struck :  the  giant  fell  supine. 

Ulysses  following  on  hu  bosom  lies. 

Shouts  of  applause  run  rattling  through  the  skies. 

Ajax  to  lift  Ulysses  next  essays ; 

He  barely  stirred  him  but  he  could  not  raise. 

His  knee  locked  fast  the  foe's  attempt  defied. 

And  grappling  close  they  tumbled  side  by  side. 

Defiled  with  honourable  dust  they  roll. 

Still  breathing  strife  and  unsubdued  of  soul. " 

Boxing,  which  has  very  properly  been  called  a  rough 
exercise,  though  condemned  bj  physicians  and  philoso- 
phers, was  still  practised  in  the  gymnasium,  sometimes 
with  the  naked  fist  but  more  frequently  with  the  ces- 
tus,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  thongs,  bound  roimd 
the  hand  and  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  or  even  higher.^ 
This  exercise,  however,  seems  to  have  been  little  prac- 
tised, except  by  those  who  designed  to  become  athletsB 
by  profession.  Homer  has  described  the  combat  with 
the  cestus  in  its  most  terrible  form.* 

''  Amid  the  circle  now  each  champion  stands. 
And  poises  high  in  air  his  iron  hands : 
With  clashing  gauntlets  now  they  firmly  dose, 
Their  crackling  jaws  re-echo  to  the  blows, 

1  Theoc.  Eidyll.  xxii.  3.  et  80.     viii.  40.  3.  Poll.  iL  150.    Scalig. 
Mercurial,  de  Art.  Gymnast,  ii.      Poet.  L  22.  p.  92. 
9.  Virg.  -dEn.  v.  401.  sqq.  Paus.  «  II.  ij/.  684.  sqq. 
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And  psaifiil  sweat  from  all  their  members  flows. 
At  length  Epeus  dealt  a  weighty  blow 
Full  OD  the  cheek  of  his  unwary  foe. 
Beneath  that  ponderous  arm's  resistless  sway 
Down  dropped  he  poweriess,  and  extended  lay. 
As  a  large  fish,  when  winds  and  waters  roar. 
By  some  huge  billow  dashed  against  the  shore, 
Lies  panting,  not  less  battered  with  his  wound. 
The  bleeding  hero  pants  upon  the  ground. 
To  rear  his  rallen  foe  the  Tictor  lends 
Soomfiil  his  hand,  and  gives  him  to  his  friends. 
Whose  arms  support  him  reeling  throu|^  the  throng, 
And  dragging  his  disabled  1^  along. 
Nodding,  his  head  hangs  down  his  uiould^rs  o'ear. 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour  the  clotted  gore. 
Wrapped  round  in  mist  he  lies,  and  lost  to  thought. 
His  friends  receiye  the  bowl  too  dearly  bought. 

Among  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium  whidi  Hip- 
pocrates advises  to  be  practised  during  winter^  and 
bad  weather,  when  it  is  necessary  to  remain  under 
cover,  is  walking  on  the  tight  rope.  This  feat  seems 
to  have  been  so  great  a  fiivourite  among  the  youths  of 
antiquity,  that  they  applied  themselves  to  it  with  con- 
stant assiduity,  and  arrived  at  length  at  a  degree  of 
skill  little  inferior  to  that  of  our  mountebanks.  It 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  a  common  practice  in  the 
gymnasium  to  run  upon  the  tight  rope.  The  Romans, 
seeking  in  something  to  outdo  the  Greeks,  taught  an  \ 
elephant  to  perform  a  similar  exploit. 

Another  branch  of  gymnastics  consisted  in  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  dance,  to  be  ignorant  of  which  was 
at  Athens  esteemed  a  mark  of  an  illiberal  education. 
To  excel  in  this  accomplishment  was  nearly  by  all  the 
Greeks^  considered  absolutely  necessary,  either  as  a 


1  But  Galen  cautions  youth 
against  useless  acquisitions,  which 
he  says  are  not  arts  at  all :  such 
as  Ttmvpiwreir,  throwing  the  ta- 
li,— walking  over  a  small  tight 
rope,  —  whirling  round  without 
bdng  giddy,  like  Myrmecides  tlie 
Athenian  and  Qallicrates  the  Spar- 
tan.—Piotrept.  $  9.  p.  20.  Kiihn. 
—He  then  speaks  very  sighting. 


ly  of  gymnastic  exercises.  The 
studies  he  recommends  are:  medi- 
cine, rhetoric,  music,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  dialectics,  astronomy, 
grammar,  and  jurisprudence,  to 
which  may  be  added,  modelling 
and  painting. — §  14.  Cf.  Fo^ 
CEcon.  Hip.  p.  366. 

«  Vid.  Aristot.  de  Poet.  i.  6. 
Herm. 
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preparation  for  the  due  performance  of  the  movements 
and  evolutions  of  war,  sustaining  a  proper  part  in  the 
religious  choruses,  or  regulating  the  carriage  with  the 
requisite  grace  and  decorum  in  the  various  relations 
of  private  life.  Thus  the  Cretans,  the  Spartans,  the 
Thessalians,  and  the  Boeotians,  held  this  division  of 
gymnastics  in  especial  honour,  chiefly  vnth  a  view  to 
war,  while  the  Athenians,  and  lonians  generally,  con- 
templated it  more  as  a  means  of  developing  the  beauty 
of  the  form,  and  conferring  ease  and  elegance  on  the 
gait  and  gesture.  But  because  in  treating  of  the  the- 
atre I  design  fully  to  describe  the  several  varieties  of 
scenic  dances,  I  think  it  proper  to  throw  together  in 
that  place  whatever  I  may  have  to  say  on  this  subject.* 
To  all  these  branches  of  gymnastics  the  Grecian 
youth  ^  applied  themselves  vtdtb  peculiar  eagerness,  and 
on  quitting  the  schools  devoted  to  them  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  time,  since  they  were  regarded 
both  as  a  preparation  for  victory  in  the  Olympic  and 
other  games,  and  as  the  best  possible  means  for  pro- 
moting health  and  ripening  the  physical  powers.  Nor 
could  anything  be  easily  conceived  better  suited  to  the 
genius  of  their  republics.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  the  wild  and  headstrong  period  of 
youth  was  vidthdrawn  by  these  agreeable  exercises 
from  the  desire  and  thoughts  of  evil,  while  a  whole- 
some feeling  of  equality  was  cultivated,  and  something 
like  brotherhood  engendered  in  men  destined  to  live 
and  act  together.  Besides  what  could  more  admirably 
prepare  them  for  fulfilling  their  duties  as  citizens  and 
more  especially  for  defending  their  country,  than  a 
system  of  physical  training,  which  at  the  same  time 
brought  to  perfection  their  strength,  their  vigour,  and 
their  manly  beauty,  and  fitted  them  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  peculiar  species  of  glory  which  success  in 
the  sacred  games  conferred  ?     The  acquisition,  more- 

^  See  Book  iv.  Chapter.  8.  ages  of  Greece  were  so  little  fre- 

^  Cf.  Plat,  de  Legg.  t.  yiii.  p.     quented,  that  their  area  was  sown 

97. — The  gymnasia  in  the  later     with  com.     Dion.  Chrysos.  i.  223. 
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OTer,  of  robust  health  and  that  yigoor  of  mind  which 
accompanies  it,  was  a  conrideration  second  to  none. 
And  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  exercises,  such  as  we  haye  described,  would  ne- 
cessarily render  men  patient  of  labour,  inaccessible  to 
fear,  and  be  productive  at  once  of  graceful  habits  and 
lofty  and  honourable  sentiments. 


1 

or 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


HUNTING  AND  FOWLING. 


Among  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  Greeks, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
gymnastics,  we  must  class  first  the  chase,  which 
Xenophon  vainly  hoped  might  be  made  to  operate 
as  a  check  on  the  luxurious  and  effeminate  habits 
of  his  contemporaries/  But  each  age  having  its  own 
distinctive  characteristic,  it  profits  very  little  to  aim 
at  engrafting  the  customs  of  one  period  of  civilisation 
upon  another.  The  world  will  go  its  own  gait. 
Chuck&rthing  and  Pricking  the  Loop  might  as  well 
be  recommended  to  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  dying 
for  love,  as  hunting  to  the  population  of  a  vain  and 
foppish  city,  to  whom  wild  boars  and  wolves  must 
seem  certain  death.  However,  the  country  gentle- 
men, and  the  agricultural  population  generally,  long 
in  their  own  defence  continued  the  practice  of  the 
chase,  though  in  Attica  the  absence  of  wild  animals, 
consequent  upon  a  high  and  careful  cultivation,  had 
Teduced  it  at  a  very  early  period  to  a  matter  of  mere 
amusement. 

But  in  remoter  times,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  game  always  continued  to  abound, 
there  were  never  wanting  persons  who  delighted  in 
the  excitement  of  the  chase.  Herdsmen,  particularly, 
and  shepherds,  considered  it  part  of  their  occupation.* 
Thus  we  find  Anchises  a  young  Trojan  chief,  who 

1   In  the   early  ages  of  the  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  their 

world,  hunting  we  are  assured  leaders  in  the  chase.— Bochart, 

led  to  the  establishment  of  mon-  Geog.  Sac.  t.  L  p.  25S. 
archy     by    accustoming     youth 
whose  brains  were  in  their  smews  ^  Iliads  X.  547. 
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inhabited  the  faill.countiy,  making  bis  lair  of  bears  . 
and  lion-aldns,  the  spoils  of  his  own  lance.^  Sport,  of 
course,  it  would  furnish  to  bold  and  reckless  young 
men,  as  lion  and  tiger  hunting  still  does  to  our  coun- 
trymen in  Northern  India;  but  from  this  recreation 
proceeded  in  some  measure  their  safety,  since  where 
wild  beasts  are  numerous  they  not  only  devastate  the 
country,*  trampling  down  the  corn-fields  and  devouring 
herds  and  flocks,  but  occasionally,  if  they  chance  to 
find  them  unarmed,  dine  also  upon  their  hunters. 
Thus  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  the  tally-ho's 
and  view-halloes  of  which  still  sound  fresh  in  song, 
was  undertaken  by  the  ^tolians  and  Curetes,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  delivering  the  rustic  population  from  a 
pest  ;^  and  precisely  tbe  same  motive  urged  Alcmena's 
boy  into  the  famous  conflict  with  the  Nemean  lion,^ 
which  he  brought  down  with  his  invincible  bow  and  v/ 
finished  with  his  wild  olive  club.  In  like  manner 
Theseus,  his  rival  in  glory,  slew  the  Marathonian  bull ; 
and  delivered  the  Cretans  from  another  monster  of 
the  same  kind.^  He  engaged,  too,  with  a  sow  of 
great  size  at  Crommyon  on  the  confines  of  Corinthia, 
and  slaughtered  the  pig,  an  achievement  of  much 
utility  and  no  little  glory. 

The  arms  and  accoutrements  of  these  primitive 
sportsmen  corresponded  with  the  rough  service  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Sometimes,  to  the  attack 
of  the  wild  bull  or  the  boar,  they  went  forth  with 
formidable  battle-axes.^  But  when  their  game  was 
fleet  and  innocuous  a  handful  of  light  javelins  and 
the  bow  sufficed,  as  when  Odysseus  and  his  companions  / 
beat  the  country  in  search  of  wild  goats.^  In  the  ' 
iEneid,  too,  we  find  the  hero  doing  great  execution 
among  a  herd  of  deer  with  his  bow.  Boar-spears  also 
were  in  use  ere  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,   as 

^  Ham.  Hymn  in  Vencr.  160.         *  PauB.  i.  27.  9.  Bqq. 

"^*  .    ^,  ^  «  Iliad,    p.   620.    seq.    Feith. 

!  S?^  ^  !I:  ^-  Antiq.  Homriv.  c  2.§2. 

*  Iliad,  I.  547.  «qq.  ^  ^ 

*  Theocrit.  xxv.  211.  aqq.  ''  Odyas.  i.  155.  seq. 
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Odysseus,  who  appears  to  have  been  excessively  ad- 
dicted to  the  chase,  is  represented  going  thus  armed 
to  the  field  with  the  sons  of  Autolycos  when  he 
was  wounded  by  the  hog/  With  the  same  weapon 
we  find  Adrastos  engaged  in  the  same  sport,  killing 
the  son  of  Croesos.*  The  chase  of  the  lion,  which 
in  Xenophon's  time  could  no  longer  be  enjoyed  in 
Greece  Proper,  required  the  most  daring  courage 
and  the  most  formidable  weapons,  spears,  javelins, 
clubs,  and  burning  torches,  with  which  at  last  they 
repelled  him  at  night  from  the  cattle  stalls.  Homer, 
as  usuaU  represents  the  contest  to  the  life :' 

"  He  turned  to  go,  as  slow  retreats  the  lion  from  the  stalls^ 
Whom  men  and  dogs  assault  while  round  a  shower  of  javelins  falls. 
They  all  night  watch  about  their  herds,  lest  he  intent  on  prey 
Should  bear  the  flower  of  all  their  fields,  the  fattest  bull  away. 
Onward  impetuously  he  bounds — ^the  hissing  javelins  fly 
From  daring  hands,  while  torches  send  their  blaze  far  up  the  sky. 
He  dreads^  though  fierce,  the  dazzling  flames  thick  flashing  on  his 

sight. 
And  himgry  still  and  breathing  rage,  retires  with  morning's  light." 

The  existence  of  wild  beasts  in  a  country  has  by  some 
been  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  civilisation,  and 
it  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  deserve  to  be  so 
considered,  though  generally  such  modes  of  accounting 
for  things  are  exceedingly  unphilosophical.  Mitford, 
who  advances  it,^  needed  but  to  cast  a  glance  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  dissipate  his  whole  theory,  since  no- 
where are  there  more  wild  beasts  or  men  less  civilised 
than  in  Africa.  Egypt,  Chaldsea,  Assyria,  the  earliest 
peopled  countries,  enjoyed  few  of  these  helps  to  refine- 
ment. The  reasons  of  Greek  civilisation  lay  neither 
in  their  country  or  in  the  accidents  of  it,  but  in  the 
race  itself,  which,  as  one  family  in  a  nation  is  distin- 
guished from  its  neighbours  by  superior  genius,  was 
thus  distinguished  from  other  races  of  men.  However, 
the  lion,  as  we  have  seen,  formerly  existed  among 

^  Odyss.  i.  465.  seq.  Anim.  ix.  81.    Oppian  Cyneget. 

2  Herod,  i.  43.  iv.  131.  sqq. 

5  II.  p.  657.    Cf.  Aristot.  Hist.         ♦  Hist,  or  Greece,  i.  16. 
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them,  tibougfa  never  probably  in  great  numbers,  and 
even  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  was  still  found  in  a  wild 
tract  of  country  extending  from  the  Acheioos  in  Acar* 
nania  to  the  Nestos  in  Thrace,^  where  in  fiabulous 
times  Olynthos,  son  of  Strymon,^  is  said  to  have  been 
slain  in  a  lion  hunt.  In  the  age  of  Dion  Chrysostom^ 
howeyer,  this  fierce  animal  was  no  longer  known  in 
Europe.' 

D<^  all  the  world  over  and  from  the  remotest 
times,  have  been  man's  compam'ons  in  the  chase,  and 
Homer,  the  noblest  painter  of  the  ancient  world,  has 
bequeathed  us  many  sketches  of  the  antique  hunting 
breed.  It  has  above  been  seen  that  in  company  with 
man  they  feared  not  to  attack  even  the  lion.  Odys- 
seus* famous  dog  Argos  was  a  hound  that 


**  Never  raissed  in  deepest  woods  the  swift  game  to  pursue 
If  once  it  glanced  before  his  sight,  for  every  track  he  knew.^  ** 

And  again  when  the  same  sagacious  Nimrod  makes 
j  his  rounds  in  quest  of  **  belly  timber,"  a  brace  of  dogs 

f  runs  before  him  *^  examining  the  toaces,"  while  with 

boar-spear  in  hand  he  follows  close  at  their  heels.^ 
But  already,  even  in  those  days,  the  habit  of  keeping 
{  more  cats  than  catch  mice  had  got  into  fashion — that 

is  among  the  great— since  we  find  grandees  with  their 
xtfHC  rgaxt?^6f  or  **  table  dogs,'*^  valued  simply  for 
their  beauty.  Patroclus  maintained  nine  of  these 
handsome  animals,  and  Achilles  understanding  his 
tastes,  cast  two  of  them  into  the  flames  of  his  fu* 
neral  pile,  that  their  shades  might  sit  at  his  board 
in  the  realms  belowj 

Fowling  too,  if  we  may  depend  upon  Athenfeus,* 
entered  into  the  list  of  heroic  amusements.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  sportsmen  of  those  days  were 
arrant  poachers,  for,  not  content  with  attacking  theit 

\  Herod.  viL  125.  leq.  ♦  Odyss.  p.  816.  seq. 

3  Conon,   Dieg.    iv.   i^  Phot,  ^  Id.  r.  486.  seq. 

131.  Rtk^.   Prolegg.    ad  Denu  ^  Id.  p.  810. 

Olynth.  p.  3.  '  Hiad  >f^'  178.  seq. 

*  Orat  21.  Wu  p.  501.  Reiske.  ®  Deipnosoph.  i.  22.  «t  f4. 
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prey  in  open  fight,  they  condescended  to  spread  nets 
for  them  and  set  gins  for  their  feet.  But  being  ac- 
complished bowmen,  however,  thej  could  occasionally, 
when  pressed  for  provisions,  fetch  down  a  thrush,  a 
pigeon,  or  a  dove  with  an  arrow,  dexterously  as  that 
Jew  in  Eusebius^  who  exhibited  his  marksmanship  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  augury.  For  in  the  ftmeral 
games  of  Patroclus,  we  find  one  of  the  heroes  hit- 
ting from  a  considerable  distance  a  dove  which  had 
been  tied  by  a  small  cord  to  the  summit  of  a  mast.' 
They  were  given  moreover  not  only  to  fishing 
with  nets— a  practice  in  nowise  unbecoming  a  hero 
when  in  want  of  a  dinner — but  even  to  angling 
with  "crooked  O^Shaughnessies," *  as  Homer  ex- 
presses  it;  though  the  passage  in  the  lUad,  mdeed, 
where  a  net  is  mentioned,  cannot  well  be  adduced 
in  corroboration,  since  it  may  refer  to  fowling  as 
well  as  to  fishing-*  Certain  verses  in  the  Odyssey, 
however,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Greeks 
had  already  begun  to  derive  a  great  part  of  thdr 
sustenance  from  the  sea;^  and  the  Homeric  heroes 
even  understood  the  value  of  oysters,  which,  as  iq>- 

;    pears  from  the  Iliad,  were  procured  by  diving.^ 

Nevertheless  these  ancient  heroes,  though  by  no 
means  averse  as  we  have  seen  to  pigeons  or  oysters, 
delighted  chiefly  in  the  chase  of  the  larger  animals, 
in  which  article  of  taste  they  agreed  with  Plato,  who 

'   considered    all    other   kinds    as    unworthy  of  men. 
He  appears  to  have  entertained  an  especial  av^^on 

,    for  the  Isaac  Waltons  of  the  ancient  world,  and  in 


^  PrGBp,  Evai^.  1.  ix.  c.  4.  p. 
408.  d. 

«  Iliad,  \f/.  853.  sqq. 

*  TyafvtrroiQ  dyKitrrpoioiv.  0- 
dyst.^.  391.  seq.  Ludovic  Nonn. 
de  Re  Cibar-  iii.  4.  p.  294. 
Plut.  de  Solert.  Anim.  §  24.  Cf. 
Antich.  di  Ercol.  t.  i.  tav.  36.  p. 
191.  From  an  expreseion  of  Au- 
gustus, if  we  can  regard  it  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  figure  of  speech^ 


it  may  be  inferred  that  to  increase 
the  luxury  of  the  sport  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  species  of  gam- 
bling, people  sometimes  fished 
with  gol<kn  hooks.  —  Polysen. 
Strat.  viii.  24.  6. 

♦  Iliad,   y.  487.  seq.  Eustath. 
ad  Odyss.  x*  386. 

5  Odyss.  x-  ^^^' 
^  Iliad,  T.  747.  sqq. 
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bis  advice  to  youth  earnestlj  exhorts  them  to  eschew  ( 
hooks  and  fish-traps,  which  be  slily  classes  with  piracy  ' 
and  house-breaking :  and  so  he  does  fowling.  Nor 
would  his  generous  philosophy  countenance  poaching 
with  nets  and  gins  and  snares.  His  sportsmen, 
modelled  after  the  old  Homeric  type,  were  to  mount 
their  chargers,^  and  accompanied  by  their  dogs  come 
to  close  quarters  with  their  wild  foes  in  open  daylight, 
and  subdue  them  by  dint  of  personal  courage.*  Pre* 
dsely  similar  views  prevailed  in  the  heroic  age,  when 
the  chieft  and  principal  men  were  exercised  from  boy- 
hood in  the  chase,  as  appears  from  the  examples  of 
Ac^lles  and  Odysseus ;'  of  whom  the  former,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar,  tried  his  hand  at  a  lion  at  the  age  of  , 
six  years,  i&r^  rargSrw.  Being  swift  of  foot  as 
those  Arabs  of  Northern  Africa,  who,  as  Leo^  says, 
are  a  match  for  any  horse,  he  used  without  the  aid  of 
dogs  to  overtake  and  bring  down  deer  with  his  javelin, 
and  whatever  prey  he  took  he  carried  to  his  old 
mast^  Cheiron.  This  passage  Mr.  Cary  has  translated 
in  the  following  vigorous  and  elegant  manner :— - 


*f 


In  Philyra's  house  a  flaxen  boy 

Achilles  oft  in  rapturous  joy 

Hb  feats  of  strenffth  essayed. 

Aloof  like  wind  his  little  javdin  flew. 

The  lion  and  the  brinded  boar  he  slew ; 

Then  homeward  to  old  Cheiron  drew 

Their  panting  carcases. 

This  when  rix  years  had  fled ; 

And  all  the  after  tine 

Of  his  rejoicing  prime 

It  was  to  Dian  and  the  blue-eyed  Maid 

A  wonder  how  he  brought  to  ground 

The  stag  without  or  tmls  or  hound. 

So  fleet  of  foot  was  he.** 


1  C^  PoIL  Onom.  v.  17.  seene  as  to   be  able  like  young 

<  De  hegg.  vii.  t.  TiiL  p.  71.  hounds  to  taste,  so  to  sp^,  of 

seq«— In  his  Republie  hoj%  were  Uood. — t.  yL  p.  S67* 
to  be  permitted  when  they  wuld         ,  ^^^  ^^  j. j  ^^  pj^ 

do  so  with  safety  to  proeeed  to  ^ ,        ^  "^ 

the  field  of  battle,  and  there  to  J'  "^ 

approach    sufficiently    near    the         ♦  Descrip.  Afiric. 

p  2 
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Similar  manners,  if  we  may  confide  in  Vir^l,*  pre- 
vailed among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Latium,  and  Xe- 
nophon^  in  his  monarchical  Utopia  trains  the  youth 
in  the  samQ  habits. 

On  hunting,^  as  practised  in  the  civilised  ages  of 
Greece,  we  possess  more  ample  details,  and  it  is 
chiefly  by  the  minuter  touches  that  a  picture  of  this 
kind  can  be  invested  with  interest  and  utility.  Xe- 
nophon,  an  aristocratic  country  gentleman,  who  living 
in  a  corrupt  age  was,  as  I  have  said,  wisely  partial 
to  the  nobler  manners  of  the  past,  considers  the  chase 
as  a  branch  of  education.^  He  does  not,  however, 
entertain  upon  this  subject  the  heroic  views  of  Plato, 
but,  looking  solely  to  utility,  not  only  describes  the 
physical  conditions  and  mental  qualities  of  the  hunter, 
but  the  nets,  poles,  arms,  and  every  implement  made 
use  of  by  the  ancients  in  the  chase. 

Not  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  schools 
and  the  gymnasia,  the  youths  were  exhorted  to  betake 
themselves  to  field-sports  about  the  age  of  twenty. 
Their  notions  of  a  sportsman's  costume  differed  mate- 
rially from  our  own,  for  instead  of  decking  themselves 
like  our  fox-hunters  in  scarlet,  they  selected  the 
soberest  and  least  brilliant  colours  both  for  their 
cloaks  and  chitons.  The  latter  were  in  general  ex- 
tremely short,  reaching  merely  to  the  hams,  as  Ar- 
temis is  usually  represented  in  works  of  art.  But 
the  chlamys  was  long  and  ample,  that  it  might  be 
twisted  round  the  left  arm  in  close  contest  with  the 
larger  animals.  Their  hunting  boots  reached  to  the 
knee,  and  were  bound  tight  round  the  leg  with 
thongs.  Probably  also,  as  in  travelling,  they  covered 
their  heads  with  a  broad- brimmed  hat. 

The  apparatus  of  a  Greek  sportsman  would  appear 
somewhat  cumbersome,  and  perhaps  a  little  ludicrous 

*  Mti^d,  ix.  605.  the  reader  should  consult  JuUus 

^  Cyneg.  ii.  1.  Pollux,  Onomasticon,  y.  9« — 94. 
'  To  form  a  proper  idea  of  the         ♦  Cyneg.  iL  1. 
sporting  vocabulary  of  the  Greeks, 
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to  a  modem  Nimrod.  But  understanding  their  own 
object  they  went  their  own  way  to  work ;  their  arms 
und  implements,  varying  with  the  chase  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  consisted  of  short  swords,  hunting 
kniy^^  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  brushwood 
to  stop  up  openings  in  the  forest,  axes  for  felling 
trees,  darts  furnished  ^th  thongs  for  drawing  them 
back  when  they  had  missed  their  aim,  bows,  boar- 
spears,  weapons  peculiarly  formidable,  nets  small  and 
laige,  some  for  setting  up  in  the  plains,  some  for  tra- 
Tersing  glades  or  narrow  alleys  in  the  woods,  and 
others  shaped  like  a  female  head-net,  to  be  placed  in 
small  dusky  openings,  where  being  unperceiyed  the 
game  sprang  into  them  as  into  a  sack,  which  closed 
about  it  by  means  of  a  running  cord,  net-poles,  forked 
stakes,  snares,  gins,  nooses,  and  leashes  for  the  dogs.^ 
The  darts  used  on  these  occasions  had  ashen  or  beech- 
en  handles,  and  the  nets  were  usually  manufactured 
with  flax  imported  from  Colchis  on  the  Phasis,  Egypt, 
Carthage,  and  Sardinia.'  Grenerally,  too,  they  took 
along*  with  them  the  Lagobalon,  a  short,  crooked  stick 
with  a  knob  at  one  end,  with  which  they  sometimes 
brought  down  the  hare  in  its  flight/  This  practice, 
common  enough  among  poachers  in  our  country,  is 
by  them  denominated  squailinff. 

Without  the  aid  of  dogs,  however,  hunting  is  a  poor 
sport*  The  ancients,  therefore,  much  addicted  to  this 
branch  of  education,  paid  great  attention  to  the  breed 
of  these  animals,  of  which  some  were  sought  to  be 
rendered  celebrated  by  heroic  and  fabulous  associa- 
ations.  Thus  the  Castorides,  it  was  said,  sprang^  from 
a  breed  to  which  the  twin  god  of  Spar|;a  was  partial ; 

1  Poll.  V.  1 9.  in  Dian.  ii.  p.  128.    Poll.  y.  20,r— 

'  C£  Grat.   Fa£BC«  Cyiie^«^  p.  Hares  are  hunted  with  sticks  in 

14.  Wase.  South  Guinea  by  the  blacks.— 

'  Xen.   Cyneg.  ii.   S.     Grat.  Barbot.  liL  1 4, 
FaliscCyn^.  p.  6.  Wa8e.Polluz,         ^  PqIL  y*.  SO.    Xen.  Cyneg. 

T.  26.  iii*  1* 

^  Spanh.Ob0.  in  Callim.  Hymn. 
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the  Alopecidse  were  a  cross  between  a  dog  and  a 
8be-fox;  and  a  third  kind^  arose  from  the  minglmg 
of  these  two  races.  Among  modem  sportsmen,  therer 
are  also  good  authorities  who  prefer  harriers  with  a 
quarter  of  the  fox-strain.^  Other  kinds  of  hounds,  as 
the  Menelaides  and  Harmodian  derived  their  appel^ 
lation  from  the  persons  who  reared  them.' 

But  the  whole  breeds  of  certain  countries^  were 
famous,  as  the  Argive,  the  Locrian,  the  Arcadian, 
the  Spanish,  the  Carlan,  the  Eretrian ;  the  Celtic  or 
greyhound  (not  known^  in  more  ancient  times) ;  the 
Psyllian,  so  called  from  a  city  of  Achaia ;  the  dog 
of  Eljmsea,  a  country  lying  between  Bactria  and 
Hyrcania;  the  Hyrcanian,  which  was  a  cross  with 
the  lion ;  the  Laconian,  of  which  the  bitch  was  more 
generous,^  sometimes  crossed  with  the  Cretan,  which 
was  itself  renowned  for  its  nose,  strength  and  cou- 
rage,^ those  which  kept  watch  in  the  temple  of  Ar« 
temis  Dictynna  having  been  reckoned  a  match  even 
for  bears;  the  Molossian,  less  valued  for  the  chase 
than  as  a  shepherd's  dog,  on  account  of  its  great  fierce* 
ness  and  power  to  contend  with  wild  beasts;®  the 
Cyrenaic,  a  cross  with  the  wolf,  and  lastly  the  In- 
dian, on  which  the  chief  reliance  was  placed  in  the 
chase  of  the  wild  boar.  This  breed,  according  to 
Aristotle,  was  produced  by  crossing  with  the  tiger, 
probably  the  Cheeta.*  The  first  and  second  removes 
were  considered  too  fierce  and  unmanageable,  and 


1  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  viiL  228* 
Poll.  V.  39. 

<  Letters  on  Huntings  p.  00. 

»  Poll.  V.  40. 

♦  Arist.  de  Gen.  Anim.  v.  2. 
p.  844.  Virg.  Geoig.  iii.  405. 
See  the  enumeration  by  Gratius, 
Cyneg.  p.  20.  seq. 

*  Arrian,  de  Venat.  c.  2. 

^  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  1. 
Soph.  Ajax^  8.  Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
405.    Aciicaiyai   trcvXaicec,    Plat. 


Parmen.  t.  ii.  p.  7.  had  long 
noses.  Arist.  de  Gen.  Anim.  v* 
».  344. 

7  ^1.  De  Nat.  Anim.  iii.  2. 
Pashley,  Travels  in  Crete,  i.  33. 
Hughes,  Travels,  &c  L  489,  501. 

^  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  i. 

9  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  viiL  28, 
with  the  observations  of  Camus, 
t.iLp.215.   Cf.Scalig.deSubtili^ 

tat.x.  p.  383.  ^1.  de  Nat.  Anim. 

•••  • 

vm.  1. 
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it  was  not  until  tbe  third  generation  that  these  tiger- 
mules  could  be  broken  in  to  the  use  of  the  sports- 
man. Some  sought  in  mythology  the  origin  of  this 
noble  animal ;  for,  according  to  Nicander,  the  hounds 
of  Action,  reoorering  their  senses  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  master,  fled  aoross  the  Euphrates  and 
wandered  as  far  as  India.  Strange  stories  are  re- 
lated of  this  breed,  of  which  some  it  is  said  would 
contend  with  no  animal  but  the  lion.  Alettnder's 
dog,  which  he  purchased  in  India  for  a  hundred  minie, 
had  twice  oTercome  and  slain  the  monarch  of  the 
forest.^ 

Let  us,  therefore,  now  imagine  the  hounds  exactly 
what  ihffj  ought  to  be,  and  observe  under  what  cir- 
cumstances Uiey  were  led  afield.  As  in  England, 
their  principal  sport  was  the  hare.  In  winter,* 
it  was  observed  that  puss,  from  the  length  of  the 
nights,  took  a  wider  circuit,  and  therefore  affbrded 
the  dogs  a  better  chance  of  detecting  her  traces.' 
But  when  in  the  morning  the  ground  was  covered 
with  ice  or  white  with  hoar-frost,  the  dogs  lost  their 
scent,  as  also  amidst  abundant  dews  or  after  heavy 
rains.  The  sportsman  accordingly  waited  till  the 
sun  was  some  way  up  the  sky,  and  had  begun  to 
quicken  the  subtile  odours  communicated  to  the 
eartb.^  The  west  wind,*  which  covers  the  heavens 
with  vast  clouds  and  fills  the  air  with  moisture, 
and  the  south  blowing  warm  and  humid,  weaken 
the  scent;  but  the  north  wind  fixes  and  preserves 


1  jSL  De  Nat  Anim.  ?iiL  1. 
PoIL  Onom.  y.  42.  aeq. 

^  See  on  the  subject  of  scent. 
Sport.  Mag.  Jan.  1840^  and  com- 
pare Essay  on  Hunting,  p.  1. 

<  cir.  PolL  V.  11.  "UfitoKa  iy 
imnriifftira  ry  yjf. 
*  l%e  pbMe  in  Pollux  is  din* 

wvtvfia.  V.  1 2.    The  author  of  the 
Essay  on  Hunting  (p*  1 5«)  enume- 


rating the  several  kinds  of  scent, 
spealu  of  them  as  stronger» 
sweeter,  or  more  distinsuiriu^)le 
at  one  time  than  another ;  and 
Pollux  makes  use  of  much  the 
same  kmguagi:  Ayoefia,  iheotr' 
fML,  AoifiMo^  r.  r.  X.  L  c. 

«  Arist.  Prob.  xxvi.  28.— Pall- 
ing stars  were  regarded  as  a  pro- 
gnostic of  high  winds,  184.  Let- 
ters on  Hunting,  p.  106. 
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it.^  By  moonlight,  too,  as  the  old  sportsmen  re- 
mark, and  the  warmth  it  emits,  the  scent  is  affected ; 
besides  that  when  the  moon  shines  brightly,  in  their 
frolicsome  and  sportive  mood  the  hares,  in  the  se- 
cluded glades  of  the  forest^  take  long  leaps  and 
bomids  over  the  green  sward,  leaving  wide  intervals 
between  their  traces.^ 

From  a  remark  of  Xenophon  it  appears  that  at 
least  on  one  point  the  sportsmen  of  Antiquity  were 
less  humane  than  the  modem,  since  they  pursued 
the  chase  even  in  breeding  time.'  They,  however, 
spared  the  young  in  honour  of  Artemis  ;^  the  spirit 
even  of  fklse  religion,  on  this,  as  on  many  other  oc- 
casions, strengthening  the  impulses  of  humanity. 

Several  causes  cooperated  to  render  hares  unplen- 
tiful  on  the  Hellenic  continent, — the  number  of  sports- 
men, of  foxes  which  devoured  both  them  and  their 
young,  and  of  eagles  that  delighted  in  its  lofty  and 
almost  inaccessible  mountains,  and  shared  its  game 
with  the  huntsman  and  the  fox.  Homer,  in  a 
few  picturesque  words,  describes  the  war  carried  on 
against  puss  by  this  destructive  bird.^  On  the 
islands,  whether  inhabited  or  not,  few  of  these  ob- 
stacles to  their  increase  existed.  Sportsmen  rarely 
passed  over  to  them,  and  in  such  as  were  sacred  to 
any  of  the  gods  the  introduction  of  dogs  was  not 
permitted,  so  that,  like  the  pigeons  and  turtle-doves 
of  Mekka,  they  multiplied  in  those  holy  haunts  pro- 
digiously. 

It  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Attica^  to  commit 
the  slightest  trespass  during  the  chase.  The  sports- 
man was  not  allowed  to  traverse  any  ground  under 
cultivation,  to  disturb  the  course  of  running  water,  or 

^  Of.  Xen.Oyneg.  viiL  1.  properly  XayiSia,  were  often  in 

^  Xen.  Cjneg.  v.   4.      Poll,  common  with  the  young  of  all 

V.  67.  other  wild  animals  denominated 

^  See  alao  Spanh.  Obs.  in  Cal-  6fitpiai   and    SfitpUia    by    the 

lim.  t.  ii.  p.  \29.  poets.— Poll.  v.  15. 

♦  Xen.  Cyneg.  v.  14.     Klaus.         *  II.  x-  308.  sqq. 
Com.  in  'A gam.  p.  11 4. — Leverets,         ^  Xen.  Cyn^.  v.  34. 
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to  inyade  the  sanctity  of  fountains.  The  scene  of 
action  accordingly  lay  among  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains, the  common  property  of  the  republic,  or,  if  not, 
abandoned  by  genend  consent  to  the  use  of  the  sports- 
man. Such  were,  for  example,  the  woodland  districts 
of  Fames  and  Cith^ron  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia.  To- 
wards these  the  huntsman,  well  shod,  plainly  and 
lightly  dressed,^  and  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  set  out 
about  sunrise  in  winter,  in  summer  before  day.*  On 
the  road  strict  silence  was  observed'  lest  the  hare 
should  take  the  alarm  and  to  her  heels.  Having 
reached  the  cover,  the  dogs  were  tied  separately  that 
they  might  be  let  slip  the  more  easily,  the  nets  were 
spread  in  the  proper  places,  the  net-guards  set,  and 
the  huntsman  with  his  dogs  proceeded  to  start  the 
game,  first  piously  making  a  votive  ofieriug  of  the 
primitiae  to  Apollo  and  Artemis,^  divinities  of  the 
chase.^ 

And  now,  exclaims  the  leader  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
I  behold  the  hounds,  joyous  and  full  of  fire,  spring 
forward  in  the  track  of  their  game.  Elagerly  and 
ardently  do  they  pursue  it — they  traverse — they  run 


»  Poll.  V.  17. 

^  The  pleasure  experienced  on 
these  occasions  is  thus  enthusias- 
tically described  by  Christopher 
Wase :  —  '*  What  innocent  and 
natural  delights  are  they^  when 
he  seeth  the  day  breaking  forth^ 
those   blushes  and  roses  which 
poets   and  writers  of  romances 
only  painty   but   the    himtsman 
truly  courts  I     When  he  heareth 
the  chirping  of  small  birds  perch- 
ed upon  their  dewy  boughs,  when 
be  draws  in  that  fiagrancy  of  Uie 
pastures  and  coolness  of  the  air ! 
HowjoUy  IB  hiB  spirit  when  he 
Buffers  it  to  be  imported  with  the 
jioJse  of  bugle-horns  and  the  bay- 
Attr  of  hound*  whirfi  l«ip  up  and 
phy  ait>und  him  1 "— Pref.  to  Tr. 
ofGiatiuB,  p-  ^' 


^  See,  in  the  Cyropaedia^  i.  6. 
40^  an  extremely  mteresting  pas- 
sage on  the  chase  of  the  hare.^ 
C&  Oppian.  de  Venat.  iv.  4ftft, 

^  Hence  the  goddess  obtained 
many  of  the  epiUiets  bestowed  on 
her  by  the  poets,  as :  dypardpa, 
Ka\  KvytiyiriQ,  ral  ^cX(^irpoc«  vol 
dptla,  din  rAr  optiy  cal  *l^aia, 

T&v  itKTvtty*  ica\  iiCTitdXoCf  dwo 
rov  Ikclq  to.  dripia  fiiiXkiiy*  Kal 
ToKKa  ciXXo  Sydfiara  dir6  ^pac. 
— PolL  V.  1$. 

*  Xen.  Cyneg.  vi.  1.  seq.  Poll. 
v«  18. — It  was  customary,  more- 
over, to  nail  the  head  or  a  foot 
of  the  game  to  some  tree  in  ho- 
nour of  Artemis. — Sch.  Aristoph. 
Ran.  143. 
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about  in  a  circle— they  advance  now  in  a  straight 
line,  now  bounding  away  obliquely — ^they  plunge  into 
the  thickets,  across  the  glades,  through  the  paths, 
known  or  unknown,  hurrying  one  before  the  other, 
shaking  their  tails,  their  ears  hanging  low,^  their  eyes 
flashing  with  fire.  Drawing  near  the  game  they  indi- 
cate the  &ct  to  their  master  by  their  movements, 
kindling  up  into  a  waxlike  humL.  bounding  emu- 
lously  forward,  scorning  all  thought  of  fatigue, — ^now 
in  a  body,  now  singly, — ^till  reaching  the  hiding-place^ 
of  the  hare  they  spring  towards  it  all  at  once.  In  the 
midst  of  shouts  and  barking  the  swift  animal  glances 
from  her  form  with  the  hounds  at  her  heels.  The 
huntsman,  his  left  hand  wrapped  in  his  chlamys,  fol- 
lows staff  in  hand,  animating  his  dogs,  but  avoiding, 
even  if  in  his  power,  to  head  the  game.  ^ 

A  singular  species  of  chase,  now  common  in  our 
own  rabbit-warrens,  appears  to  have  passed  over  from 
Africa  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  an  ancient  account  of 
which  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs.  Those  islands, 
it  is  said,  were  almost  entirely  exempted  from  vermin, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  contained  prodigious  numbers 
of  rabbits,  which  almost  destroyed  every  herb  and 
plant  by  biting  their  roots.  At  length,  however,  they 
discovered  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  They  imported 
ferrets  from  Africa,  which,  having  first  muzzled  them, 
they  let  loose  in  the  rabbit-warrens.  Creeping  into 
the  holes  they  scared  forth  the  inmates,  which  were 
caught  by  the  sportsman.  Strabo,  who  relates  the 
circumstance,  calls  the  ferret  a  *^wild  cat."  Pliny, 
having  likewise  described  the  devastations  of  the 
rabbits,  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  viverrc^  and 
says  it  was  held  in  great  estimation  for  its  utility  in 
this  chase,  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  prac- 
tised in  the  island  of  Procida,  where  they  procured 
the  animal  from  Sicily,  and  denominated  it  Foretta, 

1 C.  PoU.  V.  61.  •  Oi  ^cifivoi,  the  technical  term  for  covert.  PoU.  v.  15. 

*  Xen.  Oyneg.vL  14 — 17. 
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whence  the  Englirii  name.    The  common  Italian  ap- 
pellation was  donnola.^ 

It  is  clear,  howeyer,  that  in  classic'  times  the 
ferret  was  unknown  in  Greece,  otherwise  we  should 
nerer  haye  heard  of  the  proverh  of  the  Carpathian 
and  his  Hare^  applied  to  persons  who  brought  evil 
upon  tiiemselves.  Originally,  we  are  told,  the 
Island  of  Carpathos'  was,  like  Ithaca,  entirely 
destitute  of  hares;  but  a  pair  haying  been  at 
length  introduced,  multiplied  so  prodigiously  that 
they  almost  depopulated  the  island  by  deyouring  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  A  similar  fact  is  related  of  the 
island  Porto  Santo,  near  Madeira,  for  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  immediately  after  its  discovery,  ^  sent  Bar* 
^  tholomew  Perestrello  with  seeds  to  sow  and  cattle  to 
stock  the  place;  but  one  couple  of  rabbits  put  in 
among  the  rest  increased  so  prodigiously  that  all 
com  and  plants  being  destroyed  by  them  it  was 
^  found  necessary  to  unpeople  the  place."  * 

A  peculiar  kind  of  hare  is  commemorated  by  the 
ancients  as  found  in  Elymoea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
little  inferior  in  size  to  the  fox,  to  have  been  elongated 
and  slender  in  shiq)e,  and  blackish  in  colour,  with  a 
long  white  tip  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  It  is  remarked 
by  the  same  writer  that  the  scent  left  by  leverets 
on  the  ground  is  stronger  and  more  pungent  than  that 
of  the  grown  hare,  so  that  the  dogs  become  furious  on 
getting  vrind  of  it.^ 

From  the  chase  of  the  hare  and  rabbit  we  pass  on 
to  that  of  the  fiawn  and  the  stag,  in  which  they  made 
use  of  Indian  dogs,^  animals  of  great  strength,  size, 
speed,  and  courage.     Fawns^  were  hunted  in  spring, 

^  Vict  Var.   Lect*  xxxL  20.  Detcrip.  des  lies  de  TArchip.  p. 

p.  88$.  seq.     CC  PUn.  Hist.  Nat.  1 79. 

m.  8,  cum  notiB.  Sirab.  ilL  2.         *  Hist,  of  Navig.  prefixed  to 

n23U  Church.  Coll.  of  Voy.  and  Trav. 

2  SuicL  ▼.  Aay^c-  *•  ^'  P-  ^«  "^^1.  i.  p.  xx«  ^      ^  PolL  v.  74. 

3  jy^  island  now  abounds  in         ^  Xen.  Cyneg.  ix.  1. 

cattle    and     game,     particularly         f  The  terms  by  which,  in  our 
quails  and   partridgea.—  Dapper,     old  hunting  vocabulary,  the  stag 
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the  season  of  their  birth.  The  first  step  was  for  ther 
sportsman  to  beat  up  the  woods  to  discover  where  the 
deer  were  numerous;  and  having  found  a  proper 
place  he  returned  thither  before  day,  armed  with  jave- 
lins, and  accompanied  bj  a  game-keeper  with  a  pack 
of  hounds.  The  dogs  were  kept  in  leash  afar  off,  lest 
they  should  give  tongue  at  the  sight  of  the  deer.  He 
himself  took  his  station  on  the  look-out.  At  break  of 
day^  the  does,  with  their  yellowish  and  richly-speckled 
skins,  were  seen  issuing  from  the  thickets,  followed 
by  their  still  more  delicately-spotted  fawns,  which 
they  led  to  the  places*  where  they  usually  suckled 
them,  while  the  stags  stationed  themselves  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  an  advanced  guard,  to  defend  them  from  all 
intruders.  The  graceful  creatures  then  lay  down  to 
perform  their  matronly  office,  looking  round  watch- 
fully the  while  to  observe  whether  they  were  disco- 
vered. This  pleasing  task  completed,  they,  like  the 
stags,  posted  themselves  in  a  circle  about  their  fawns 
to  protect  them.  Sportsmen  have  no  sentiment.  At 
the  very  moment  when  this  most  beautiful  exhibition 
of  mute  affection  would  have  warmed  with  sympathy 
the  heart  of  the  philosopher  or  the  poet,  the  dogs 
were  let  loose,  while  their  master  and  his  companions^ 
armed  with  javelins,  closed  upon  the  game.  The 
fawn  itself,  unless  chilled  and  drenched  by  the  dew — 
in  which  case  it  frisked  about— would  remain  still  in 
its  place  and  be  taken.  But  on  hearing  its  cries  the 
doe  rushed  forward  to  deliver  it,  and  was  smitten 
down  by  the  javelins  or  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs. 
The  chase  of  the  female  elephant  in  Africa  exhibits 
the  same  traits  of  affection  in  the  brute  and  ferocity 
in  man.  In  this  case  the  young  will  fight  for  his 
mother,  or  the  mother  for  her  young  till  death. 

was  known  at  the  different  pe-         ^  Xen.  Cyneg.  ix.  3. 
riods  of  his  life  are  as  follow : —         ^  That  is  on  the   opydZt^  or 

1.  a  &wn;   %.  a  pricket;  3.  a  lawns,  which,  according  to  Pol- 

sourell ;  4.  a  soure ;  5.  a  buck  of  lux  they  chiefly  frequented^  v.  15. 

the  first  head ;  6.  a  buck.  Wase.  Of.  Schneid.  ad  Xen.  Cyneg.  ix. 

Pref.  to  Gratius,  p.  12.  §  1. 
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When  the  fiatwn  had  attained  any  considerahle  size, 
and  began  to  feed  among  the  herd,  the  chase  of  it 
became  more  arduous.  The  fidelity  of  instinctive 
love,  opposed  to  human  sagacity,  exhibited  all  its 
force.  Closing  round  their  young  and  drawing  up 
in  front  of  them,  the  stags,  emboldened  by  affection, 
trampled  the  dogs  under  their  feet,  frequently  to 
death,  unless  the  huntsman,  dashing  into  the  midst 
of  them,  could  succeed  in  detaching  a  single  animal 
from  the  herd.  But,  supposing  this  done,  the  hounds 
at  first  remained  far  behind  the  fawn,  which,  terrified 
at  finding  itself  alone,  bounded  along  with  incredible 
velocity,  though,  its  strength  soon  failing,  it  in  the 
end  fell  a  prey  to  the  hunter. 

The  object  of  the  ancients,  however,  in  the  chase 
not  being  simple  sport,  but  to  obtain  possession  by 
the  shortest  method  possible  of  the  game,  they  set 
snares  in  the  narrovrs  of  the  mountains,  around  the 
meadows,  near  the  streams  and  freshes,  and  in  the 
thickets — ^wherever,  in  short,  stags  could  be  taken. 
PitfiEtlls,  too,  were  dug,  as  in  Africa  for  the  lion,^ 
and  most  of  those  strata^ms  resorted  to  which  the 
Nubians  and  Egyptian  Arabs  put  in  practice  against 
the  gazelle.  It  was  in  &ct  common  to  erect,  vnth 
rough  stones  or  wood,  a  sort  of  skreen,  perhaps  se- 
micircular, like  those  behind  which  the  hunters  of 
the  desert  hide,  to  conceal  themselves  when  lying 
in  wait  for  the  game.^ 

-  For  the  chase  of  the  vnld  boar,'  at  once  a  manly 
and  a  useful  sport,  somewhat  complicated  preparations 
were  necessary.  In  this  the  dogs  of  India,  of  Crete, 
of  Locris,  of  Sparta,  hunted  side  by  side,  and  the 
sportsman  took  the  field  armed  with  strong  nets, 
javelins,  hunting*  poles,  and  snares.    The  boar*spears 


^  Xen.  Cyneg.  ix.    14.  eqq.^-  sic^  as  the  Egyptian  Psylli  captured 

^lian  describes  another  method  serpents. — DeNaUAnim.  xii.46. 
of  ticking  these  animals  not  much         <  Poll.  v.  36. 
practised  by  modem  sportsmen ;         '  Of.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  L  M^*  seq. 

that  is  to  say  by  the  channs  of  mu-  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6.  28. 
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of  the  ancients  ^  were  most  carefully  fashioned,  with 
a  broad  sharp  head  and  handle  of  tough  wood.  So 
likewise  were  their  hunting-poles  armed  with  long 
iron  points,  fixed  in  braaen  sockets,  with  a  shaft  of 
service  wood.  Footsnares  of  great  strength  were  set 
at  intervals.  This  was  not  the  sport  of  a  solitary 
hunter.  They  went  out  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  kept  close  together,  finding  still,  for  lack  of  fire* 
arms,  no  small  difficulty  in  coping  with  the  foe.  On 
reaching  the  spot  where  they  supposed  the  hog  to 
be  ensconced,  the  dogs  were  all  led  careixdly  in  leash 
with  the  exception  of  one  Spartan  hound,  which  was 
let  kose  and  accompanied  in  all  his  movements. 
When  he  appeared  to  have  found  the  track,  they 
followed  him,  and  he  thus  took  the  lead  in  the  chase. 
Numerous  signs  also  directed  the  movements  of  the 
hunter ;  in  soft  places  the  track,  broken  branches  in 
thickets,  and  in  forests  the  wounds  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  given  by  the  boar  in  sharpening  his  tusks  as 
he  passed.^ 

Generally  the  traces  were  found  leading  to  some 
sheltered  nook,  warm  in  winter,  in  summer  cool,  where 
the  boar  made  his  lair.  On  discovering  him  the  dog 
gave  tongue,  but  the  animal  in  general  refused  to  rise. 
The  hound  was  then  withdrawn  and  put  in  leash  with 
the  others,  and  every  opening,  save  one,  leading  to  the 
place,  closed  with  nets,  the  upper  ends  of  which  were 
passed  over  the  forks  of  trees.  The  nets  were  hung 
so  as  to  belly  outwards,  and  carefully  disposed  so  that 
they  could  be  seen  through.  Bushes  cut  hastily  sup- 
ported them  on  either  side,  and  closed  every  aperture 
through  which  the  game  could  attempt  to  force  a  way. 
This  done  the  hounds  were  all  slipped,  and  the  hunt- 
ers, armed  with  pikes  and  spears,  entered  the  netted 

1  Xen.  Cyneg.  x.  3.  nary  hogs,  because  its  siiout  is 

longer,  and  when  he  comes  in- 

^  The  huntsmen  give  judgment  to  a  com*field,  as  the  Calydo- 
of  the  wild  boar  by  the  print  of  donian  boar  in  Ovid,  turns  up 
his  foot,  by  his  rooting;  a  wild  one  continued  furrow,  &c. — ^Wase, 
svdne  roots  deeper  than  our  ordi-     Illustrations,  V.  p.  64. 
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enclosare.  One  of  the  boldest  and  mo6t  experienced 
led  the  dogs ;  the  others  followed  at  intervals,  leaving 
an  ample  space  between  them  for  the  boar»  which  if 
closely  henuned  in  might  have  inflicted  on  his  oppo- 
nents the  £itte  <^  Adonis.  Presently  the  hounds  sprang 
all  at  once  up<m  the  game,  which  rising  in  sadden 
alarm  tossed  the  first  it  encountered  into  the  air,  and 
In^eaking  through  the  pack  made  away  towards  the 
nets,  followed  l^  men  and  dogs  in  full  cry.  On  find- 
iBg  the  unaccustomed  opporition,  he  would,  if  running 
down  hill,  plunge  right  forward  to  f(»rce  his  way 
through  ;  if  in  a  plain  he  would  stand  still,  glaring 
fiercely  around* 

The  dogs,  however,  soon  closed  upon  his  track,  while 
the  hunters  galled  him  with  javdins  and  stones,  ap- 
proaching closer  and  cloeer  till  he  was  driven  by  his 
own  impetuosity  into  the  nets.  Upon  this  the  most 
daring  of  his  pursuers  drew  near,  pike  in  hand,  and 
sought  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  piercing 
him  in  the  head.  Sometimes,  notwithstanding  aU 
they  could  do,  instead  of  plunging  into  the  toik  be 
would  turn  upon  them ;  in  which  case  some  dexterous 
sportsman,  aimed  with  spear  or  pike,  usually  presented 
himself  to  receive  his  charge  with  one  foot  advanced^ 
impelling  the  weapon  with  the  right  hand,  directing 
it  with  the  left.  Instead,  however,  of  rushing  on  at 
once  the  hog  would  perhaps  pause  a  moment  to 
reconnoitre,  whenr  it  behoved  his  antagonist  carefully 
to  mark  every  movement  of  his  head  or  glance  of  his 
eye.*  For  in  the  very  moment  that  a  blow  was  aimed 
at  him,  he  would  sometimes  dash  the  spear  aside  with 
tusk  or  snout,  and  the  next  moment  be  upon  his 
enemy,  whose  only  chance  of  safety  now  consisted  in 
throwing  himself  instantaneously  on  his  face,  and  hold- 
bg  /ast  by  whatever  he  could  grasp^  since,  the  tusks 
of  the  hoar  curving  upwards^  he  found  it  difficult  to 
gore  his  enemy  thus  lying,  and  failing  to  turn  him 
over  would    in    his  fiiry  trample  on  him.     A  second 

*  Cf.  Pall.  Y.  its.  sqq. 
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hunter  now  rushed  forward  to  deliver  his  companion^ 
and  usually  drew  off  the  hog  by  dexterous  attacks  in 
flank.  The  feUen  sportsman,  recovering  ht  the  same 
time  his  feet  and  his  spear,  must  by  the  laws  of  the 
chase  return  to  the  combat,  and  could  only  secure 
his  reputation  by  immolating  his  foe.  By  this  time, 
indeed,  the  task  had  generally  become  easier ;  for,  ren- 
dered reckless  by  fiiry,  he  would  throw  himself  impe- 
tuously on  their  pikes,  which,  but  for  the  protecting 
guards  at  the  head,  would  have  gone  through  hhn 
handle  and  all.  His  whole  frame  now  appeared  to  be 
kindled  with  rage,  his  blood  boiling,  his  eyes  flashing, 
and  his  tusks  so  nearly  on  fire  that  if  brought  in  con- 
tact with  hair  at  the  moment  of  death,  they  would 
frizzle  it  like  a  red*  hot  iron.^ 

Of  the  hunting  of  the  bear  *  the  ancients  have  left 
us  no  exact  description.  As  this  animal  abounded, 
however,  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  where  it  was  ex- 
tremely troublesome  and  destructive,  particularly  to 
the  fruit-trees,  various  expedients  were  hit  upon  for 
taking  and  destroying  it.  Sometimes  it  was  pursued 
as  game  and  brought  down  by  the  bow ;  but  the  com- 
mon method  appears  to  have  been  to  make  use  of 
traps  and  snares.  They  dug,  for  example,  a  deep 
trench  round  6ne  of  those  trees  in  the  fruit  of  which 
the  bear  particularly  delighted,  and  covering  it  with 


koTiv  avrov,  Arrt  Koi,  &  oiric  hv 
010176  Tie,  vpotnoTiv  ahrf'  reO- 
yeCfTOc  ydp  ehOv^  kdv  tiq  cVt  tov 
o^6vTa  iwiOp  rpixag,  mfyrpex^^" 
9tv'  ovTiaq  (I9X  ^epfioi  (dyri  ^i 
iidievpoi,  Sray  epcOi^^iyrcu*  oh  ydp 
av  Twv  Kvy&Vy  hftaprdytav  Ty 
frXriyjl  tov  a^yLaro^f  aicpa  rd  rpi- 
\htfiaTa  mpuwifiwpa, — Xen.  Cy- 
neg.  X.  17.  CL  Poll.  t.  80.  Op- 
pian.  Venat.  iii.  379.  seq.  Sod^. 
Poet.  V.  14.  p.  698. 

'  Pausanias  mentions  the  bear 
asaninhabitantof  Pendelu  '*About 


three  years  since  one  was  shot  in 
the  mountains  of  Pamassos,  and 
brought  to  Aracooa.  The  lynx, 
the  wild  cat,  the  wild  boar,  the 
wild  goat,  the  stag,  the  roebuck, 
the  badger,  the  martin,  and  squir- 
rel inhabit  the  steeper  rocks  of 
Pamassos,  and  the  thick  pine 
forests  above  Callidia.  The  rough 
mountiuns  about  Marathon  are 
frequented  by. moles,  fi)xe6,  and 
jackals;  westsels  are  sometimes 
taken  in  the  viUages  and  out- 
houses; hares  are  too  numerous 
to  be  particularised.**  Sibthorp  in 
Walp.  Mem.  i.  7$» 
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reeds  or  brittle  branches,  they  sprinkled  thereon  a  thin 
layer  of  earth,  and  concealed  the  whole  apparatus  with 
fresh  grass.  Hie  bear,  proceeding  as  usual  towards 
the  tree  on  his  thievish  errand,  broke  in  the  roof  of 
the  pit  with  his  weight,  and  was  caught.  Even  in  the 
most  civilised  times  this  animal  had  not  been  wholly 
extirpated  from  Attica,^  but,  as  well  as  the  boar,  was 
found  on  Mount  Fames.  In  Laconia  also,  through 
the  whole  range  of  Taygetos,  it  abounded,  together 
with  hogs,  deer,  and  wild  goats.  Bruin  was  sacrificed 
in  Achaia  to  Artemis  Laphria.  In  Thrace  the  white 
bear  was  found.^ 

Respecting  the  habits  of  the  Grecian  bear  the 
ancients  have  left  us  some  few  facts  which  may  be 
worth  repeating.  When  it  comes  forth  from  the 
den,'  where  it  has  passed  the  winter,  it  is  said  to 
chew  bits  of  wood,  and  to  feed  on  snake-weed,  wake* 
robin,  or  cuckoo-pint  (arum  maculatum^),  which  has  a 
purgative  power.  These  operations  performed,  its 
ravenous  appetites  immediately  a^ake,  and  it  com- 
mences its  devastations  in  the  farm-yard,  the  or- 
chard and  the  apiary.  Delighting  greatly  in  honey 
it  attacks  and  overthrows  the  hives  which  it  tears  to 
pieces  in  or^er  to  devour  the  combs,  though  Pliny^ 
adduces  another  reason  for  this  fact,  exceedingly 
characteristic  of  that  writer.  lie  says  that  the  bear, 
after  his  winter  sleep,  finding  his  eyes  dim  and  his 
head  heavy,  applies  to  the  bees  as  to  skilful  oculists, 
that  in  revenge  for  robbing  them  of  their  honey, 
sting  him  angrily  about  the  face,  which  by  letting 
much  blood  relieves  him  at  once  from  his  ophthal^ 
mia  and  his  headach.     The  bear,  it  is  well  known, 

^  Pau8.  i.  82. 1.  Bceotia),  we  advanced  along  tlie 

^  Paus.  iii.  20.  4.    vii.  18.  Id.  plain  to   Eremo  Castro;  in   our 

viiL  17.  3.  road  we  observed  droves  of  pigs 

^  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  S.Tiii.  tearing  up  the  ground  for  the  roots 

1 7.  vL  SO.     iElian  de  Nat.  Anim.  of  the  cuckow-pint  (arum  macula- 

vL  3.     Of.  Bufibn,  Hist.  Nat  t.  turn)  which  was  called  by   the 

viii  p.  27.  swineherds  ZpoKovrio^ — Sibth.  in 

^  This  now  we  find  is  the  food  Walp.  i.  65. 
of  swine.     "Leaving  Pyrgo  (in         «  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  54. 

VOL.   I.  Q 
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is  omnivorous  like  man.  He  accordingly  plunders  the 
bean-fields,  and  feeds  on  every  kind  of  pulse.  In 
robbing  orchards,^  too,  his  courage  and  ability  are 
great,  being  as  I  have  said  as  complete  an  adept 
as  a  school-boy  in  climbing  trees,  out  of  which  when 
/  he  has  satisfied  himself  he  descends,  like  the  afore- 
'  said  mischievous  beast,  feet  foremost*  When  none  of 
the  delicacies  above  enumerated  was  within  his  reach, 
the  bear  would  feed  on  ants,  crabs,  or  any  kind  of 
vermin,  but  preferred  of  course  the  flesh  of  the 
larger  animals,  such  as  the  stag,  the  wild  boar,  and 
the  bull.  His  mode  of  taking  his  prey  was  curious* 
Upon  the  boar  and  stag  he  probably  dropped  from 
his  hiding  place  in  the  trees,  but  the  stratagem  by 
which  he  usually  got  the  bull  into  his  power  was 
this.*  Throwing  himself  on  the  ground  directly  in 
his  way  he -provoked  the  lord  of  the  herd  to  gore 
him,  upon  which,  seizing  his  horns,  and  fastening  ra- 
venously upon  his  shoulder,  he  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  where  he  fed  upon  his  carcass  at  leisure. 
When  flying  from  the  more  terrible  face  of  man, 
the  female  usually  drove  her  young  before  her,  or 
taking  them  up  in  her  mouth  or  on  her  back,  she 
would  endeavour  to  escape  with  them  into  the  trees.* 
As  the  lion  was  not  found  in  Greece  in  the 
civilised  periods  of  its  history,  the  chase  of  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  formed  an  Hellenic  amusement.^ 
They  might,  however,  by  proceeding  a  little  beyond 
the  borders  in  their  colonies  of  Thrace  and  Asia 
Minor,  on  Mount  Pangaeos,  on  the  Mysian.Olympos, 
and  in  Syria,  enjoy  this  dangerous  pastime  if  they 
desired  it.  In  all  those  countries,  however,  both 
the  lion,*  the  panther,  the  pard,  the  lynx,  and  other 

1  AriBtot.  Hist  Anim.  viii.  5.  *  Pollux  (v.  14.)  ojbseryesthatin 

<  ^lian.  de  Nat.  Anim.  yi.  6.  his  time  Hods  were  diiefly  fi)und  in 

Aristot.  ut  sup.  mountainous  tracts  as  wild  boars 

^  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  6.  were  in  marshes  and  pajrdales  in 

i^ian.  de  Nat  Anim.  vi.  6.  the  depths  of  the  woods. 

*  Xen.  Cyneg.  xi.  1. 
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animals  of  this  destmctive  class  bad  been  confined 
to  tbe  mountains,  wbere,  as  an  acute  and  expe- 
rienced observer  has  remarked,  they  lose  much  of 
their  force  and  ferocity.  The  expression  made  use 
of  by  Xenophon  proves  in  fact  that  the  dread  of 
man  had  driven  them  almost  into  inaccessible  £ftst« 
nesses,  whither  they  could  not  be  pursued  by  the 
hunter,  so  that  they  were  chiefly  taken  in  their 
descent  to  the  lowlands  by  poisoning,  with  aconite,^ 
the  waters  or  the  baits  which  they  set  for  them: 
sometimes,  indeed,  when  want  compelled  them  into 
the  plains,  parties  of  hunters  on  horseback,  and 
armed  to  iiie  teeth,  would  assault  and  destroy  them, 
not  without  imminent  peril.  Pitfiills,  too,  of  inge- 
nious construction  were  dug  for  them,  having  an 
earthen  pillar  in  the  centre  on  which  a  goat  was 
tied.^  The  encircling  moat,  like  that  above  de^ 
scribed,  destined  for  the  bear,  was  concealed  by  a 
covering  of  slender  bushes  which,  breaking  under 
them,  they  were  precipitated  to  the  bottom  and 
there  killed.  The  wolf,  though  a  sacred  animal' 
in  Attica,  had  by  the  laws  a  price  set  upon  his 
head,  at  which  Menage^  wonders,  though  the  Egyp* 
tians  also  slaughtered  their  sacred  crocodiles,  when 
they  exceeded  a  certain  size. 

In  the  chase  of  the  wild  goat  the  bow,  among 
the  mountains  of  Crete,  was  made  use  of,  and  so 
skilfiil  as  marksmen  were  the  Cretans^  that  from 
the   depths   of  the  valleys  they  would  bring  down 


1  Xen.  Cyneg.'xL  2.  Poll. y.  82. 
Plin.  viiL  27.  Dioic<Mr.  ir.  77* 
Foxes  were  supposed  to  be  killed 

by  baits  st6<4>^  ^  ^^^  j^<^ 
of  bitter  ahnonds  (Id.  L  176); 
wolves,  panthers,  dogs,  &c.  by 
dog's-banew— Id.  iv.  81- 

<  Oppian.  de  Venat.  hr.  85.  iqq. 

'  CL  Hesych.  v.  Avra^. 

♦  Ad  D.  Laert.  p.  20.  b.  c 
Meors.  Solon^  c  19. 


^  The  very  name  of  the  Crstans 
has  by  some  been  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  bow.  Kpfjrtcwapk 
TO  iwl  xipain  fivortittiy  tcvytiyi- 
rticdi  ydp.  Etym.  Mag.  597.  54. 
See  in  Homer  a  description  of 
the  bow  of  Pandaros  where  we 
are  told  it  was  made  from  the 
horns  of  a  wOd  goat« — IL  i.  105. 
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their  game  from  the  pinnacles  of  the  loftiest  cliffs/ 
They  were  fabled  to  have  been  taught  the  art  of 
hunting  by  the  Curetes,  and,  practising  it  constant- 
ly in  steep  and  difficult  places,  they  acquired  great 
suppleness  and  agility  of  body,  and  were  exceedingly 
swift  of  foot.* 

The  Macedonians,  too,  were  both  practised  and 
enthusiastic  sportsmen,  and  delighted  in  the  amuse- 
ment even  whilst  engaged  in  their  most  toilsome 
expeditions.  Thus  during  the  campaigns  of  Alex- 
ander in  Asia,  we  find  the  generals  Leonatos  and 
Menelaos  or  Philotas*  carrying  about  among  their 
baggage,  linen  skreens,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length, 
whidt  during  their  halts  they  caused  to  be  stretched 
round  a  given  district,  where  they  hunted. as  in  a 
park.  An  anecdote  is  related  strikingly  illustrating 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  chase  was  held 
at  the  court  and  among  the  nobles  of  Macedonia, 
where  it  was  customary  for  the  son  to  sit  upright 
on  a  chair  at  his  father's  table  and  not  to  recline 
among  the  guests  until  he  had  slain  a  wild  boar 
out  of  the  toils.  Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  con- 
tinued, it  is  said,*  up  to  his  thirty-fifth  year  bolt 
upright  at  the  regal  board,  because,  though  a  brave 
man  and  a  skilAil  hunter,  fortune  had  constantly 
denied  him  the  pleasure  of  despatching  the  hog  after 
the  prescribed  fashion. 

There  is  one  department  of  the  chase,  and   that 

perhaps  the  most  curious  and  interesting,  which  was 

.  not  practised  by  the  Greeks  of  classical  times,  though 

it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  unknown  to  them; 

I  mean  falconry,  described  by  several  ancient  writers 

^  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  i.  10.    On  *  Athen.  xii.  28.  Meurs.  Cret. 

the  cothumos  which  these  hunters  p.  177. 

wore,  see  Spanheim  ad  Callim.  m  '  Athen.  xii.  55,  Plut.  Alex.  § 

Dian.  16.  p.  1412.  sqq.     Bcettig.  40.    See  in  Wase's  Illustrations^ 

Les  Furies^  p.  $7>  The  high  half-  p.  68.  an  account  of  the  Polish 

boot  worn   by  Artemis  in  the  royal  hunts  in  which,  on  a  smaller 

chase  is  represented  in  Mus.  Chia-  scale>  the  same  practice  prevailed, 

ramon.  pL  18.  ^  Athen.  i.  31. 
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as  It  was  pursued  in  India  and   in  Thraee.     If  I 
give  a  short  description  of  it,  therefore,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  digressioq  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  completing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circle  of  an- 
dent  amusements.     Ctesias,^  who  was  contemporary 
with  Socrates,  and  published  his  Indian  history  four 
hundred    years    before    Christ,    seems    to    be     the 
oldest  writer  by  whom  falconry  is  mentioned.     He 
tells    us  that   among  the   Hindus  hares  and   foxes 
were  hunted  with  kites,  ravens,  and  eagles,  and  mi- 
nutely  describes  the  way  in  which  the   birds  were 
broken  in.     Haying  been  caught  while  young,  they 
were  first  taught  to   fly  at  tame  hares  and   foxes 
in  the  following  manner.      The  animals  with  pieces 
of  flesh  tied  to  them  were  started  in  sight  of  the 
falcons,  which  were  immediately  let  loose  and  sent 
in  pursuit.      AVhen  they  caught  and   brought   back 
the  game  the  flesh  was  given  them  as  their  reward, 
and  by  this  bait  and  allurement  they  were  encou* 
raged  to  persevere.     When  sufficiently  trained,  they 
were  taken  to  the  mountains  and  flown  against  wild 
hares    and   foxes.     The  passion  for   falconry  is  still 
kept  alive  in  the  East,  particularly  in  Persia,  where 
the  shdh-baz,  or  royal  falcon,  is  flown  against  hares 
and    antelopes,    occasionally   invested   with    leathers, 
which  protect  him  from  being  torn  asunder.*      But 
the  most  daring  and  dangerous  service  in  which  fal- 
cons have  ever  been  employed  is  the  chase  of  the 
wild  horse  by  the  Turcomans  of  Khiva  on  the  east- 
em  shores  of  the  Caspian.'     A  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  falconry  than  that  given  by  Ctesias 
is  found    in  a  work  attributed  to  Aristotle.^     It  is 
said,  observes  this  writer,  that  the  youth  of  Thrace^ 
who  were  addicted  to  hunting,  pursued  their  game 
by    the    assistance    of    hawks.      On   arriving    upon 

*  Ap.  iElian.  de  Nat.  Anim.         *  Anthony  Jenkinson  in  Hack- 
W.  26.  luyt,  V.  L  p.  S68. 

"•De     Mirab.   Auscult.   128. 

^  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Sketches      Beckm.  Hist,  of  Discov.  and  In- 
of  Persia.  ven.  i.  p.  921. 
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the  ground,  the  fisdcon,  which  had  evidently  been 
trained  for  the  purpose,  obeyed  the  calls  of  the 
sportsmen  and  chased  the  birds  into  the  thidcets, 
where  they  were  knocked  down  with  hunting-poles 
and  taken.  Even  when  the  falcons  themseWes  cap* 
tured  the  game,  they  brought  it  to  the  hunters, 
who  as  in  modem  times  gave  them,  as  a  reward, 
some  portion  of  the  animal. 

In  their  fowling  they  made  use  of  great  cruelty:— 
Pigeons  and  turtle-doves  were  commonly  blinded, 
to  be  used  as  decoys,  and  in  this  condition  would 
sometimes  live  eight  years.^  Partridges,  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose  in  a  different  manner. 
The  male  bird  having  been  tamed  was  put  out  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  covey,  upon  which  the  bold- 
est of  the  wild  birds  came  forward  to  fight  him, 
and  was  secured  with  the  net.  The  challenge  was 
usually  accepted  by  every  male  bird  in  the  covey 
until  one  after  another  they  were  all  taken.  When 
the  female  was  employed  she  drew  them  successively 
to  the  nets  by  her  call.*  The  first  that  is  deluded 
is  generally  the  principal  cock  in  the  covey,  which 
the  others  collecting  together  seek  to  drive  away. 
To  elude  their  pursuit  the  leader  sometimes  drew 
near  the  decoy  in  silence,  that  he  might  not  have 
to  contend  with  the  other  males.  Not  unfrequent- 
ly  they  would  descend  and  allow  themselves  at  such 
times  to  be  caught  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses.^ 

The  Greeks  established  at  Alexandria  had,  accord- 
ing to  Athenseus,  who  was  a  native  of  Egjrpt,  a  kind 
of  chase  peculiar  to  themselves,  viz.  that  of  the 
homed  owl.  The  sophist  of  Naucratis  has  indeed 
been  suspected  of  confounding  the  dfrog  with  the  irkt 

^  Arist.    Hist.  Anim.  ix.    8.  yn^Xai,      Schol.  Aristoph.   Av. 

Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  6.  39.  has  in-  194.  Cf.  Schol.  Pac.  1144.     The 

trodueed  many  particularB  respect-  man  who  watched  the  nets  bore 

ing  fowling.  the  name  of  XiySirrni* — ^AristoU 

*  Cf.  Xen.  Memorab.  ii.  1.  4.  ap.  id.  ibid. 

I'heir    nets    were    denominated  '  Athen.  iz.  42. 
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that  is,  the  owl  with  the  bustard;^  bat  it  having 
been  in  his  power  to  examine  what  he  relates,  I  shall 
lay  his  account  before  the  reader,  who  will  judge 
for  himself.  This  bird,  it  is  said,  is  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  desert  near  Alexandria,  (though  I 
myself  saw  none  there,)  and  is  as  much  given  to 
mimicry  as  a  monkey.  Above  all  things  he  is 
ambitious  of  imitating  man,  and,  as  fiir  as  possible, 
will  do  whatever  he  seed  done  by  the  fowler.  Aware 
of  his  propensity  in  this  way,  these  gentlemen,  when 
desirous  of  taking  an  owl,  carried  along  with  them 
into  the  desert  a  thick  tenacious  ^ue,  with  which 
on  coming  within  eyeshot  of  the  Otos  they  affected 
to  anoint  their  eyes.  Then  laying  down  the  glue-pot 
on  the  sand  they  retreated  to  some  hollow  for  conceals 
ment.  Upon  this  the  owl  having  watchfully  observed 
their  movements,  approached,  and  covering  his  eyes 
with  the  treacherous  ointment  was  blinded  and  taken. 

Another  mode  of  catching  this  bird  also  prevailed. 
It  having  been  discovered  that  he  was  as  partial  as 
the  Bedouin  Arab  to  the  company  of  a  horse,  the 
fowlers  covered  themselves  with  horses*  skins,  and 
in  this  disguise  approaching  the  flock  were  enabled 
to  catch  as  many  as  they  pleased.  A  third  method 
of  taking  the  Otos  was  one  which  exposed  the 
unfortunate  bird  to  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets. 
The  fowlers  setting  out  upon  the  chase  in  pairs, 
separated  at  coming  in  sight  of  the  game.  One  of 
the  two  then  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  game  and 
commenced  a  jig,  upon  which  the  thoughtless  mimic 
immediately  did  the  same,  beating  exact  time  with 
his  feet,  and  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  his  wily 
teacher.  While  the  merry  victim  was  thus  engaged, 
capering,  springing,  and  pirouetting  like  a  feathered 
Taglioni,  the  other  bird-catcher  approached  from 
behind  and  seized  him  by  the  neck. 

The  same  story  is  related  by  other  writers  of  the 

^Alexand.Myndiu8  calls  it  the     probably  mean    the  Ptarmigan. 
Xayw^ac  in  which  case  it  may 
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Scops  or  mocking-owl,  in    imitation  of  whose  move- 
ments, the  ancients  had  a  celebrated  dance.^ 

Quails  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  frequent 
Greece  in  vast  numbers,  as  they  do  Egypt  and  South- 
em  Italy.'  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  island  of 
Delos  received .  the  name  of  Ortygia  from  the  quails 
(ojjTvyg;),  which  alighted  on  it  in  great  numbers  during 
their  migration  towards  the  north.  They  were  likewise 
plentiful  in  Phoenicia,*  where  they  sacrificed  them  to 
Heracles.  Numerous  contrivances  were  resorted  to 
for  catching  this  bird.  During  pairing  time  it  was 
taken  as  follows :  mirrors  were  set  up  in  the  fields  with 
snares  in  front  of  them,  and  the  quail  running  towards 
the  imaginary  bird  was  there  entrapped.  Clearchoe 
of  Soli  describes  a  curious  mode  of  capturing  jackdaws. 
In  places  frequented  by  those  birds  they  used,  he  says, 
to  lay  broad  vessels  filled  to  the  brim  with  oil. 
Presently  the  jackdaws,  curious  and  prying  in  their 
temper,  would  alight  on  the  edges,  and,  being  vastly 
pleased  with  the  reflection  of  their  own  beauty,  would 
chuckle  over  it  and  clap  their  wings,  till  becoming 
saturated  with  oil  the  feathers  stuck  together  and 
they  could  no  longer  fly. 

^  Athen.  ix.  44.  seq.     Arist.  source  of  revenue  to  the  bishop 

Hist.  Anun.  viiL  12  ad  fin.  of  that  island. 

'  They  are  taken  in  so  great 

numbers  in  the  island  of  Capri  '  Phanodem.  1.  iii.  ap.  Ath.  ix. 

that  they  constitute    the    chief  47* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PHIL080PHEBS  AND  SOPHISTS. 

Haying  thus  drawn  as  complete  a  picture  as  the 
plan  of  our  work  would  pennit,  of  the  physical  train* 
ing  of  the  Greeks  in  all  its  branches,  comprehending 
Gymnastics  properly  so  called,  together  with  those 
other  exercises  which  under  the  name  of  field-sports 
were  enjoyed  rather  than  studied  under  the  lead  of 
no  master  but  experience,  we  now  return  to  that 
mental  discipline,  which  for  the  most  part  exerted 
its  influence  in  the  developement  of  the  intellectual 
feculties  at  the  same  time  that  the  foregoing  bodily 
discipline  brought  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  frame« 
We  shall  thus  have  traversed  the  whole  circle  of  Hel- 
lenic education,  when  we  shall  have  exhibited  the 
youth  passing  through  the  schools  of  the  philosophers 
and  sophists  into  the  world.^ 

Their  mode  of  teaching  differed  very  materially 
from  ours.  It  scarcely  seemed  an  object  with  them 
to  devour  large  quantities  of  learning,  but  going 
leisurely  again  and  again  over  the  same  ground  they 
appeared  to  give  the  lessons  they  received  time  to 
sink  like  gentle  rain  into  their  minds.  Some  advan- 
tage, too,  arose  from  their  method  of  teaching,  as  far 
as  possible,  orally.  The  master  was  to  them  instead 
of  a  library.  A  book  has  but  one  set  of  phrases  for 
all.  But  the  living  teacher,  if  he  found  his  pupils 
could  not  rise  to  his  language,  could  lower  it  to  meet 
them  half-way,  could  be  brief  or  expansive,  or  ge- 
neral or  minute,  as  the  necessities  of  the  moment  re- 
quired.    There  was  a  familiarity,  too,  in  the  relation, 

>  Cf«  M.  Ant.  Muret.  Orat.  vii.  p.  70.  sqq. 
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scarcely  compatible  with  our  manners.  The  youth 
forgot  he  was  learning,  and  rather  supposed  himself 
to  be  searching  in  the  company  of  a  Mend  for  truths 
equally  unknown  to  both.  This  appears  to  have  been 
more  particularly  the  case  in  their  moral  studies,^  at 
least  in  the  Socratic  schools,  where  all  the  pomp  of 
wisdom  was  laid  aside  that  it  might  be  the  more 
popular. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  first  lessons 
in  morals  were  learned  from  the  poets»  whom»  in  my 
opinion,  Plato  wrongs  most  egregiously  when  he  ar- 
raigns their  fables  as  so  many  sources  of  inmiorality.^ 
He  appears,  in  fact,  wilfully  to  confound  them  with 
those  impostors,  the  purificators  and  diviners,  who 
furnished  the  Popes  with  the  original  hint  of  peni- 
tences and  indulgencies,  and  expiating  crimes  by 
proxy.  But  this  is  unjust.  It  is  visiting  the  sins 
of  low  and  sensual  versifiers  upon  the  divine  heads  of 
bards  whom  heaven  itself  had  inspired.  However 
this  may  be,  upon  the  Greeks  young  and  old  no 
teachers  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  as  the 
poets,  who,  from  Homer  down  to  Callistratos,^  whe- 
ther in  epic  or  after-dinner  song,  wielded  the  empire 
of  their  feelings  despotically,  prompting  them  to  ac- 
tions pregnant  with  renown.  And  the  avidity  with 
which  their  lessons  were  imbibed,  is  compared  to  that 
of  a  swarm  of  bees  alighting  {iTim-ofjbms)  ^  on  a  bed 
of  spring  flowers.  In  fact,  what  Jason  of  Pheras  said 
of  himself — that  he  was  devoured  by  the  love  of  em- 
pire*— appears  to  have  been  true  of  the  Athenian 
youth,  in  their  irrepressible  thirst  after  knowledge. 
Such  of  them,  at  least,  as  were  ev<pvu(  xocs  Ixapos^  are  said 

*  Vid.  Ant.  Muret.  Orat.  iv.     Grecq.  i.  288.    Lowth.Poe8.Sacr. 
48.  sqq.  Hebr.  p.  12,  Leipz. 

«  Plat  de  Rep  ii  t  i  p    112  *  ^^  ^®  ^^'  »^  *•  ^  P-  ^l^' 

sqq.StaUb.    Cf.  Hardion,' Dissert!     f^^^'    On  the  aident  and  noble 
sO^rEloquence,  iiL  Bibliith.  Aca-     ^"^Pf^«f *  of  Athenian  youth 

dem.  t.  m.  p.  194.  p.  210.  sqq.  '4^  *^?  ^Sj^  ^^  .^^*f,^''  ^ 

*^  *^  ^^  Xenoph.  Mem.  m.  S.  13.  p.  286. 

3  See  School.  Hist,  de  la  Lit.      Schneid.  Gf.  Plat,  de  Rep.  v.  t.  i. 

p.  S45.       ^  Aristot  Polit.  iii.  4. 
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to  haye  hungered  fiercely  after  philosophy,  and  that 
not  for  any  particular  part  but  for  the  whole.  And 
Socrates  declares  that  he  who  while  young  is  fasti- 
dious in  his  studies,  rejecting  this,  disliking  that,  be- 
fore mature  reason  has  taught  him  which  is  useful  and 
which  is  not,  may  consider  himself  what  he  pleases, 
but  can  neyer  be  great  in  learning  or  philosophy.  To 
excel  in  these  it  is  necessary  insatiably  to  covet 
every  kind  of  instruction,  and  joyfully  to  enter  on 
the  acquisition  of  it.  He  says,  indeed,  that  they  re- 
semble sight-seers,  greedy  of  every  spectacle;  or 
musical  people,  who  are  led  by  the  ear  wherever 
fiddling  and  singing  are  going  forward ;  except  that, 
with  the  latter  pleasure  is  the  sole  motive,  with  the 
former  an  exalted  passion  for  truth.^  But  what 
truths  are  the  object  of  philosophy?  Those  which 
have  regard  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  goodness, 
from  wUcb,  as  from  a  fountain,  flow  all  the  usefulness 
and  advantages  of  virtue.  Philosophy  in  Greece  com- 
prehended religion,  and  to  be  religious  was  to  act 
justly,  benevolently,  mercifully  towsu-ds  men,  humbly 
and  piously  towards  God.  To  live  thus,  that  is,  to 
be  virtuous,  they  considered  it  necessary  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  theory  of  ethics,  since  vir- 
tue, in  their  opinion,  is  incompatible  with  ignorance^ 
But  man,  besides  being  a  moral  being,  accountable  to 
God,  is  a  political  being,  accountable  to  the  laws  of 
his  country.  He  has  duties  also  to  perform  towards 
tbat  country.  To  perform  these  properly  he  must 
comprehend  the  nature  of  a  state,  and  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  state  and  the  individuals  who 
compose  it ;  that  is,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  politics.  Again  in  all  free  states,  reason- 
ing and  persuasion,  not  blind  will  and  brute  force, 
are  the  instruments  of  government.  The  citissen 
must,  therefore,  be  versed  in  logic  and  eloquence,* 
tbat  he  may  think  correctly  and  explain  clearly  and 

>  PJat  de  Bep.  v.  t.  L  p.  393.         «  Plat.  Gorg.  t.  iu.  p.  27.     De 
seq.  Stallb.  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  358.  sc^.  Bekk. 
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forcibly  to  others  the  convictions  which  determine 
his  own  judgment.  We  have  thus  a  cycle  of  Greek 
studies  with  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  founded. 

With  regard  to  their  religious  education,  which 
commenced  in  the  nursery  and  was  interwoven  vnth 
every  other  study,  it  may  be  observed  that  without 
it  no  person  at  Athens  could  rise  to  any  eminence, 
or  command,  even  in  private  life,  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  To  be  in  favour  with  them  a  man 
must  be  supposed  to  stand  well  vnth  the  gods.  They 
conceived,  in  fact,  that  while  conscience  remained 
unstifled,  there  would  be  a  sense  of  religion,  and  that 
when  this  went,  probity,  for  the  most  part,  and  honour 
fled  along  with  it.  For  regarding  the  deity  in  the 
light  of  a  parent, — "  we  are  all  his  oflfepring,'* — irre- 
ligion  appeared  to  them  something  like  a  disposi- 
tion to  parricide,  a  compound  of  injustice  with  the 
basest  and  most  atrocious  ingratitude.  Arrived  at  this 
pitch,  a  man  to  compass  his  ends  would  scruple  at 
nothing.  They,  therefore,  regarded  every  symptom 
of  impiety  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  democracy,  of 
which  Zeus  was  king.  He  who  tramples  on  his 
country's  religion,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  its  laws, 
will  infallibly,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  trample  next 
on  those  laws  themselves,  and  next  on  his  fellow- 
citizens  whom  the  laws  protect.  Hence  the  terror, 
the  vengeance,  and,  indeed,  the  cruelty  arising  out 
of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  and  the  profana- 
tion of  the  mysteries,  and  the  prosecution  which  fol- 
lowed, of  Alcibiades,  Andocides,  and  the  rest.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  to  break  down  that  en- 
closure of  reverential  sanctity  which  surrounded  the 
commonwealth,  and  commended  it  to  the  protection 
of  heaven.  They  considered  the  act  a  formal  re- 
nouncing of  the  Almighty,  and  feared,  —  so  imper- 
fect were  their  notions, — ^lest  the  impiety  of  the  few 
should  redound  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole. 

The  remark   is   common  in  the  mouths^  of  men 

^  See  on  tlus  part  of  the  sub-     sur    TEsprit    des    Loix,   p.   25. 
ject   Destutt  de    Tracy.     Com.     sqq* 
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that  the  edacation  of  the  people  should  be  conform* 
able  to  the  spirit  of  their  institutions.  But  this  is 
a  mere  truism,  and  means  no  more  than  this, — that 
men  should  not  be  enjoined  one  thing  by  their  laws 
and  political  constitution,  and  another  by  the  habits 
and  maxims  taught  in  youth.  The  grand  difficulty, 
howoTer,  always  has  b^n  to  make  them  so  to  har* 
monise  in  practice  that  they  should  be  but  two  parts 
of  the  same  system. 

In  monarchies^  a  spirit  of  exclusion,  something 
like  that  on  which  the  system  of  castes  is  built, 
must  pervade  the  whole  business  of  education. 
The  nobility  must  have  schools  to  themselves, 
or,  if  wealthy  plebeians  be  suffered  to  mingle 
with  them,  superior  honour  and  consideration  must 
be  yielded  to  the  former.  The  masters  must  look 
up  to  them  and  to  their  families,  not  to  the  people 
for  preferment  and  advancement;  and  the  plebeians, 
though  superior  in  number,  must  be  weak  in  influence, 
and  be  taught  to  borrow  their  tone  from  the  privi- 
leged students. 

In  an  oligarchy,  properly  so  called,  there  should  be 
no  mingling  of  the  classes  at  all.  Schools  must  be 
^tablished  expressly  for  the  governors,  and  others 
for  the  governed.  The  basis  of  education  should  be 
the  notion  that  some  men  were  bom  for  rule  and 
others  for  subjection ;  that  the  happiness  of  indivi- 
duals  depends  on  uninquiring  submission  to  authority ; 
that  their  rulers  are  wise  and  they  unwise ;  that  all 
they  have  to  do  with  the  laws  is  to  obey  them ; 
and  all  teachers  must  be  made  to  feel  that  their 
admission  among  the  great  depends  on  the  faithful 
advocacy  of  such  notions. 

In  free  states,  again,  the  contrary  course  will  best 
promote  the  ends  of  government ;  the  schools  must 

'  In  an  ill-€on0tituied  8tate>  will  desire  to  alter  the  govem- 
observes  Muretus^  a  good  man  ment,  which  being  bad  he  cannot 
cannot  be  a  good  citizen^  for  he     respect. — In  Aristot.  Eth.  p.  398. 
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be  strictly  public,  and  not  merely  theoretically  but 
practically  open  to  all.  There  should  be  no  com- 
pulsion to  attend  them,  but  ignorance  o{  the  things 
there  taught  should  involve  a  forfeiture  of  civil 
rights  as  much  as  being  of  unsound  mind ;  for  in 
truth,  an  ignorant  man  is  not  of  sound  mind,  any 
more  than  one  unable  to  use  all  his  limbs  is  of  sound 
body.  Here  the  discipline  must  be  very  severe. 
A  spirit  rigidly  puritanical  must  pervade  the  studies 
and  preside  over  the  amusements.  Every  tendency 
irreligious,  immoral,  ungentlemanly,  as  unworthy  the 
dignity  of  freedom,  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  The 
students  must  be  taught  to  despise  all  other  distinc- 
tions but  those  of  virtue  and  genius,  in  other  words 
the  power  to  serve  the  community.  They  should 
be  taught  to  contemplate  humanity  as  in  other  re- 
spects wholly  on  the  same  level,  with  nothing  above 
it  but  the  laws.  The  teachers  must  be  depend- 
ent on  the  people  alone,  and  owe  their  success  to 
their  own  abilities  and  popular  manners.  And  this 
last  in  a  great  measure  was  the  spirit  of  Athenian 
education/ 

The  best  proof'  that  could  be  furnished  of  the 
excellence  of  a  system  of  education  would  be  its 
rendering  a  people  almost  independent  of  govern- 
ment, that  is  swayed  more  by  their  habits  than  by 
the  laws.  This  was  preeminently  the  case  with 
the  Athenians.  They  required  to  be  very  little 
meddled  with  by  their  rulers.  Instructed  in  their 
duties  and  the  reason  which  rendered  them  duties, 
accustomed  from    childhood    to    perform  them,  they 


^  The  advantages  of  which  were 
80  much  coveted  by  foreigners, 
that  they  sent  their  children  in 
crowds  to  be  educated  at  Athens. 
— iEsch.  Epi8t.0rat.Att.xii.  2 14. 

<  A  comm(mwealth>  says  Plato, 
once  well  constituted  will  proceed 
like  an  ever  rolling  circle.  For  by 
persevering  in  good  training  and 
instruction^  the  minds  and  dispo- 


sition o(  the  people  will  be  ren* 
dered  good,  cufid  these  again  in 
their  turn  will  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  training  and  instruction, 
and  even  the  race  of  man  itself, 
as  the  breed  of  other  animals,  is 
rendered  more  excellent  by  care« 
-De  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  173.  G£  Iso- 
crates,  Areop.  §  14.  seq. 
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lived  M  moral  and  edacated   men  live   still,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  lawg* 

This  WM  the  effect.  The  causes  must  be  sought 
in  their  discipline  and  studies.  I  have  observed 
that  among  them  a  principal  subject  of  investiga- 
tion was  the  science  of  politics,  that  is  the  science 
according  to  the  principles  of  which  states  are 
framed  and  preserved.  Nor  did  they,  as  some  do, 
conduct  their  studies  in  that  cold  manner  in  which 
men  investigate  matters  of  mere  curiosity,  or  things 
they  are  never  to  do  more  than  converse  or  write 
about.  They  studied  it  as  a  profession,  as  a  means 
of  ridng  to  power,  and  through  power  to  feme,  that 
is  with  all  the  ardour  and  earnestness  of  which  en* 
thusiastic  youth  is  capable.  Education  by  this  means 
exerted  an  influence  unknown  under  other  forms  of 
government.  A  consciousness  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  sort  of  sacred  contest,  of  which  all 
Greece  was  spectator,  pervaded  the  youth  of  every 
rank,  and  impelled  them  irresistibly  into  that  course 
of  studies  which  promised  the  greatest  probability 
of  success.  Hence,  no  doubt  much  of  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  philosophy  was  cultivated.  It  was 
often  not  so  much  the  abstract  love  of  wisdom  as 
a  conviction  of  the  political  value  of  that  wisdom 
which  filled  the  schools  of  the  great  men  who 
taught  at  Athens,  whether  they  were  physiologists, 
mathematicians,  masters  of  music,  of  strategy,  or  of 
eloquence.  The  example  of  Pericles  applying  him- 
self to  natural  philosophy  under  Anaxagoras,  and 
deriving  thence  those  streams  of  pure  and  mascu- 
line eloquence  which  overflowed  the  Pnyx,  operated 
forcibly  on  public  opinion.  By  the  same  arts  and 
studies  men  hoped  to  mount  to  equal  elevation, 
forgetting  that  Anaxagoras  only  watered  the  plant 
spontaneously  produced  by  nature. 

However,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  I  have  described 
filled  the  schools  first  of  the  philosophers,  then  of 
the  sophists.  And  this  is  the  natural  course  of 
things.     Few  pursue  wisdom   for  its   own   sake,  in 
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ordel*  that  it  may  purify  and  render  holy  their  own 
minds.  And  by  tUs  dispensation  of  Providence  so- 
ciety  is  a  gainer ;  for,  as  man  is  constituted,  no  sooner 
does  be  possess  any  mental  excellence,  any  know- 
ledge or  art  or  experience,  which  can  be  ren- 
dered available,  than  he  comes  eagerly  forward  with 
it  to  extort  praise  or  reward  from  the  community 
by  conferring  benefits  upon  it.  The  examples  of 
reserve  in  this  matter  are  few,  nor,  in  fiwt,  are  they 
to  be  commended  who  in  this  or  in  any  thing  else 
hide  their  light  under  a  bushel ;  and  therefore  Plato 
is  wrong  when  he  teaches  that  wise  men  will  as  a 
rule  abstain  from  intermeddling  with  state  affairs, 
unless  constrained  thereto  by  fines  and  menaces. 
He  confesses,  indeed,  that  the  worst  of  all  punish- 
ments is  to  be  governed  by  evil  men,  and  that  to 
avoid  this  even  philosophers  will  consent  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government.*  But  where  they  do  not, 
they  are  always  in  free  states  the  masters  of  those 
who  do.  Their  schools  were  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  ancient  world,  and  so  long  as  freedom 
endured  the  great  object  of  their  philosophy  was  to 
create  able  citizens  and  a  happy  state.  On  this  ac- 
count their  remains  are  still  instinct  with  life.  Their 
object  was  gradually  to  ripen  human  nature  into 
perfection  by  perfecting  its  education  and  its  in- 
stitutions. They  knew  how  completely  a  people  is 
in  the  power  of  its  teachers  for  good  or  for  evil, 
and  accordingly,  with  some  few  exceptions,  applied 
themselves  to  elevate  the  conceptions,  the  moral 
tone,  the  feelings  of  their  countrymen,  seldom  de- 
scending to  trifling  disquisitions  excepting  for  re- 
laxation in  the  intervals  of  more  important  inquiries. 

The  physical  sciences,*  save  in  the  case  of  their 
earliest  cultivators,  were  regarded  as  simple  hand- 
maids to  ethics  and  politics.      Nevertheless,  in  the 

^  Repub.  i.  t.  vi.  p.  42.  seq.     geography  entered  but  very  little 
Pekk.  into  their  studies  may  be  inferred 

*  Vid.  A  then.  ii.   18. —  That     from  Thucydides,  vii.  1. 
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rtudy  of  them  moch  earnestness  was  exhibited. 
For»  where  knowledge  is  at  all  held  in  honour, 
men  will  always  be  found  sufficiently  prone  to  the 
palpable  and  yisible.  But  even  these  pursuits  as- 
sumed a  peculiar  form  in  Greece.  The  genius  of 
the  nation,  essentially  creatiye,  deyeloped  its  force 
and  its  peculiar  energy  in  framing  systems  of  physics, 
explaining  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  birth  of  the 
human  race,  its  early  fortunes  and  fiftbulous  history. 
Every  great  philosopher  became,  like  an  intellectual 
sun,  the  centre  of  a  system  of  physics,  and  his  dis- 
ciples like  satellites  revolved  around  him,  receiving 
and  reflecting  his  light.  This,  despite  of  some  in- 
conveniences, was  highly  favourable  to  science.  It 
compelled  men  to  the  study  of  the  philosophical 
art  of  attack  and  defence.  iBach  school  became 
the.  reviewers  and  critics  of  its  rivals,  sought  out 
their  weak  points,  studied  them  profoundly,  called 
op  all  its  aenteness,  all  its  subtlety,  both  to  assault 
others  and  defend  itself;  and  thus,  whatever  be- 
came of  the  system,  the  professors  of  it  carried,  as 
Ceut  as  might  be  towards  perfection,  their  intellectual 
powers,  invested  their  reasonings  with  every  grace 
of  which  they  were  susceptible,  culled  from  the 
most  rec<mdite  arts  and  hidden  resources  of  style 
and  eloquence. 

But,  while  this  golden  currency  was  circulating 
through  Greece,  enriching  its  mind  and  augmenting 
its  chances  of  independence  and  happiness,  a  race 
of  men  sprang  up,  who  brought  into  use  a  number 
of  ingenious  and  beautiful  counters, — I  mean  the 
sophists.'  The  influence  of  these  men  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Greeks  has  seldom  beeii  correctly  apr 
preciated.  It  has  been  more  common  to  vituperate 
than  to  stody  them«  They  corrupted,  we  are  told, 
the  mind    and  manners  of  youth.     But  how?    No 

^  Vld.  Herod,  u  29.  And  Gf.  ret.  ii;i  Ariit  Ethic,  p.  477.  Me- 
SehfielL  Hist,  de  la  lAt.  Giecq.  ii.  nag.  ad  Diog.  Laert.  p.  5.  a.  b. 
134.    Isoc.  de  Ferm.  §  26.   Mu-     &e. 

yOL.  I.  ^ 
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one,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  observed  that  to  them 
is  to  be  traced  the  extinction  of  the  republican 
spirit  and  the  opening  of  a  way  for  despotism.^ 
That  they  created  the  yearning  after  innovation  I 
will  not  affirm;  but  their  epoch  constituted  a  period 
of  transition  from  republican  to  monarchical  insti- 
tutions, and  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
said  to  have  corrupted  the  youth  was  by  under- 
mining that  love  of  liberty  and  of  country,  the  feel- 
ing of  disinterestedness  on  which  chiefly  a  common- 
wealth must  be  founded,  and  inculcating  in  lieu 
thereof  a  system  of  ethics  more  in  conformity  with 
the  modifications  of  civil  polity  prevalent  in  modem 
times.  In  this  way  only  did  they  corrupt  and  un- 
dermine the  morals  of  their  country.  But  in  so 
iar  they  effected  it,  and  that  the  more  easily,  in 
that  circumstances  conspired,  about  the  time,  they 
arose,  to  fling  the  whole  business  of  teaching  into 
their  hands,  insomuch  that  to  be  a  sophist,  and  to 
teach  youth,  grew  to  be  synonymous  terms.* 

They  were  themselves,  however,  but  a  corruption 
of  what  in  its  origin  was  good,  and  always  continued 
in  the  opinion  of  the  undisceming  to  be  confounded 
with  the  men  they  aped.'  Whether  we  have  sophists 
among  us  at  the  present  day,  I  will  not  determine ; 


^  Hobbes^  the  great  r^resenta- 
tive  of  this  class  of  men  in  mo- 
dern tunes^  living  under  the  des- 
potism of  the  Stuarts>  sought  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  the  philoso- 
phers^  and  accused  them  of  cor- 
rupting the  minds  of  youth.  "  As 
"  to  rebellion^  in  particular  against 
monarchy^  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  it  is  the  reading 
of  the  books  of  policy  and  his- 
*' tones  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
'*  and  Romans ;  from  which  young 
'*  men^  and  all  others  that  are  un- 
**  provided  of  the  antidote  of  solid 
reason,  receiving  a  strong  and 
delightful    impression    of    the 
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great  exploits  of  ¥rar,  achieved 
by  the  conductors  of  thdr  ar- 
mies, receive  withal  a  pleasing 
idea  of  all  they  have  done  be- 
''  sides ;  and  imagine  their  great 
'^  prosperity  not  to  have  proceed- 
''  ed  from  the  emulation  of  parti- 
cular men,  but  from  the  virtue 
of  their  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment."— Leviathan,  pt.  ii.  c. 
29.  vol.  iii.  p.  315. — Eklition  of 
Sir  William  Moleswbrth, 

«  Poll.  iv.  17. 

5  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  286. 
seq.  Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub. 
931. 
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but  this  is  the  way  they  arose  in  Greece.  It  was 
soon  discovered  by  shrewd  and  calculating  men^  that 
since  philosophy  excited  much  admiration  and  render* 
ed  its  teachers  objects  of  mark  and  reverence,  it 
might  by  a  little  ingenuity  be  converted  into  a  source 
of  profit.*  But  by  what  means? — The  philosophars 
at  the  outset  were  in  possession  of  the  popular  ear, 
more  through  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  of  which  all 
could  judge,  than  through  their  doctrines,  necessarily 
comprehended  in  their  fullest  extent  by  few.  They 
despaired,  therefore,  of  the  people.  There  existed, 
however,  in  Greece,  and  will  ever  exist  in  free  states, 
young  men  of  immeasurable  ambition,  who,  impatient 
of  the  restraint  of  laws,  would  gladly  cast  them  off, 
seize  the  reins  of  government,  and  become  the  tjrrants 
of  their  country.  The  mere  conception  of  such  a 
design  implies  the  possession  of  wealth  and  powerful 
friends.  Eager  for  any  help  they  enthusiastically 
welcomed  all  who  seemed  capable  of  promoting  their 
views,  and  when  the  sophists  appeared,  enriched  vrith 
a  variety  of  knowledge,  specious,  eloquent,  unscrupu- 
lous, they  eagerly  threw  themselves  into  their  arms^ 
became  their  pupils,  and  in  conjunction  with  them 
framed  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 

In  tracing  this  class  of  men  to  their  origin,  we  must 
look  back  a  great  way,  and  endeavour  to  detect  them, 
under  a  variety  of  forms,  different  from  that  in  which 
they  ultimately  settled.  They  arose  with  the  first 
philosophers,  or  the  first  poet  who  made  self  the  centre 
of  his  researches,  and  sought  to  render  the  investiga- 
tion  of  science  a  means  of  personal  aggrandisement. 
ProtagorajB  describes  in  Plato  the  rise  of  his  own  art ; 
where,  though  a  side  blow  be  wrongfully  aimed  at 
poetry  itself,  the   truth  of  the  accusation  against  a 

>  That  money  was  the  sole  ob-  — Cont.  Sophist.  §  3,  p.  576.  See 

ject  of  the  sojAiBts  b  observed  by  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  So- 

Iflocrates,  HeL  Encom.  §  4.    Else-  phists.     Hard.  Dissert,  v.     Bibl. 

where,  with  a  stroke  of  i^y  humour  Acad.  t.  iii.  p.  240.  sqq.    Muret. 

not  usual  with  him,  he  says^  they  in  Arist.  Ethic  p.  53d.    Cressol. 

would  sell  anythiDg  short  of  im-  Theat.  Rhet.  v.  iii.  p.  447. 
mortality  for  three  or  four  minae. 

h2 
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number  of  poets  cannot  be  denied.  He  makes  good 
at  the  very  outset  what  I  have  asserted  above.  They 
travelled,  he  says,  over  all  Greece,  alluring  the  noblest 
youths  to  abandon  the  company  of  their  friends  and 
fellow-citizens,  to  become  their  pupils,  and  be  guided 
wholly  by  their  maxims,  the  nature  of  which  I  «hall 

Sresently  unfold.  The  feelings  they  thus  excited,  he 
enominates  envy  and  malevolence,  though  in  truth 
it  was  nothing  more  than  that  patriotic  and  parental 
jealousy  and  hatred  experienced  by  the  good  when 
they  behold  those  they  love  led  astray.  The  better 
to  escape  this  hostility,  the  ancient  sophists  adopted 
various  disguises,  sometimes  enveloping  their  art  in 
the  folds  of  poetry  as  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Simonides, 
en  other  occasions  affecting  to  be  the  interpreters  of 
foreign  rites  and  oracles,  as  Orpheus  and  Musseus; 
while  a  third  class  concealed  the  features  of  their 
art  under  the  less  suspected  mask  of  gymnastics,  such 
as  Iccos  of  Tarentum,  and  that  Herodicos  of  Silym- 
bria  a  man  of  Megarean  origin  who  in  the  art  of 
sophistry  was  second  to  none  of  his  age.  Occasionally 
they  made  their  entrance  into  cities  as  professors  of 
music.  In  this  capacity  Damon  conversed  with 
Pericles,  and  Agathocles,  an  Athenian  by  birth, 
diffused  through  the  state  the  seeds  of  sophistry; 
Pythocleides,  too,  the  Coan,  pursued  the  same  course ; 
and  thus  a  youth,  while  ostensibly  engaged  in  gaining 
a  proficiency  on  the  lyre  or  cithara,  was  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  tyranny,  irreligion  and  injustice.* 

By  degrees,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  all 
disguise  might  be  very  safely  laid  aside.^  In  fact  the 
object  at  first  aimed  at, — to  escape  the  notice  of  men 
in  power, — wja  found  impracticable ;  and  as  to  the 
people,  against  whom  all  these  shafts  were  directed,  it 
was  easy  to  delude  them,  since  what  their  leaders 
recommended  they  praised.     Protagoras,  accordingly, 

^  Plat.  Protag.  t.  L  p.  163.  seq.  driTen  out    of  Attica. — Athou 

Bekk.  ziiL    92.    Cf.    Cressid.    Theat. 

s  At  a  late  period,  by  a  decree  Rhet.  L  13.  p.  87. 
of  Sophocles^  the   sophists  were 
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boldly  professed  himself  a  sophist,  trusting  for  safetj 
to  his  eloquence^  and  that  growing  laxity  of  manners 
which  was  rapidly  undermining  the  old  republican 
constitution  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  order 
of  things.  His  candour  was  praiseworthy,  but  lamen« 
table  were  the  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
safe. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  share  the 
opinions  of  those,  who  can  discern  nothing  but  evil 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  sophists.  On  many  points 
their  notions  harmonised  altogether  with  those  of 
the  wisest  philosophers.  Accordingly  it  was  not  pre- 
cisely what  they  inculcated,  but  the  principles  which 
regulated  their  teaching,  that  rendered  them  sophists. 
They  taught  with  a  yiew  to  enrich  themselves,  which 
is  wholly  incompatible  with  a  strict  allegiance  to  truth; 
since,  with  such  views,  men  will  always  be  found  to 
prophesy  agreeably  in  order  that  they  may  effect  their 
purpose. 

This  circumstance  has  not  been  sufficiently  consi- 
dered by  the  writers  who  undertake  their  apology. 
They  compare  them  with  the  literary  men  of  modem 
times,  and  imagine  this  comparison  a  defence.     But 
does  it  not  rather  substantiate  the  accusation  ?     It  is 
tirue  that,  like  modem  literary  men,  they  haunted  the 
houses  of  the  great,  whom   they  regarded   as  their 
patrons ;  that  to  them,  rather  than  to  the  people,  they 
looked  for  support ;  that,  like  them,  they  worshipped 
wealth  and  abhorred  poverty ;  that  their  studies,  their 
discourses,  their  writings,  diffiised  far  and  wide  through 
society  a  taste  for  arts  and  elegance ;  that  they  fur- 
nished the  public  in  their  declamations,  satires,  novels, 
of  which  they  were  the  inventors,  with  inexhaustible 
sources  of  amusement :  —  but  what  virtue  did  they  in- 
culcate ?     On  whom  did  they  urge  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  private  to  public  good  ?     On  what  occasion 
did  they  dare  to  stem  the  torrent  of  immorality,  of 
impiety,  of  unpatriotic  maxims,  which  the  base  and 
the  selfish  were  pouring  forth  against  the  old  bulwarks 
of  freedom  ?     iTiat  among  them  there  were,  men  of  a 
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very  high  order  of  genius,  it  is  impossible  to  deny* 
Oorgias  of  Leontium,  from  whose  name  we  have  bor- 
rowed an  epithet  to  express  whatever  is  most  glorious 
in  nature  or  dazzling  and  elaborate  in  art,  Protagoras, 
Prodicos,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Polos  of  Agrigentum,  Thrasy- 
machos  of  Cbalcedon,  have  left  behind  them  an  im- 
perishable memory;^  but  so  have  Busiris  and  Pha- 
laris  and  Catiline.  They  are  remembered  for  the 
good  they  might  have  done,  and  the  evil  they  did. 

Since,  however,  the  sophists  acted  so  important  a 
part  in  the  education  of  the  Greeks,  the  space  I  devote 
to  them  is  clearly  their  due :  it  is  necessary  to  the 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject.  Almost  from 
the  moment  they  arose  they  aimed  at  a  monopoly  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  father  of  the  art,  properly 
so  called,  was  Gorgias.  Few  names  of  antiquity,  as  Geel  ^ 
has  well  observed,  are  better  known  or  more  cele- 
brated than  that  of  this  distinguished  sophist,  among  the 
causes  of  whose  amazing  popularity  must  be  reckoned 
the  number  of  great  men  whom  he  instructed  in  elo- 
quence, and  the  splendid  vices  of  style  which  his  ex- 
ample and  precept  brought  into  vogue.  The  exact 
date  of  his  birth  is  not  known :  *  he  is,  however,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  at  Leontium  in  Sicily,  about 
the  seventy-third  Olympiad.  His  father's  name  was 
Charmantes.^  Nearly  all  the  particulars  of  his  early 
life  are  unknown,  the  ancients  having  been  as  much 


^  Muretus  considers  the  word 
sophist  to  be  synonymous  with  a 
teacher  of  eloquence :  "  Sophista, 
id  est,  dicendi  magister;"  and, 
speaking  of  this  same  Thrasyma- 
chos,  cites  a  passage  from  Cicero 
which  attributes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  the  rhetorical  style. 
Orat.  §  12.  Suidas  regards  Thra- 
symachos  as  the  first  who  made 
use  of  the  period  and  the  colon ; 
and  supposes  him  to  have  been 
pupil  to  Plato  and  Isocrates, 
whereas  he  preceded  both.  —  Mu- 
ret.  Comm.  p.  651.  seq. 


«  Hist.  Sophist,  p.  IS. 

»  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  28. 
65. 67.  Geel  (Hist.  Sophist,  p.  ]  4) 
assumes  the  seventieth  Olympiad 
as  the  date  of  his  Urth;  but  as  it 
seems  to  result  from  the  text  of 
Pausanias  that  he  was  still  living 
in  580.  B.C.  this  would  extend 
the  duration  of  his  life  beyond 
that  assigned  to  it  by  any  ancient 
writer. 

♦  Of  whom,  as  Muretus  (Comm. 
p.  651 .  seq.)  observes,  no  mention 
occurs  save  in  Plato  de  Repub.  i. 
§  2.  t.  i.  p.  8.  Stallb. 
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too  negligent  as  we  are  too  lavish  of  biographical 
details.  Under  whom  he  studied,  with  whom  he  con« 
versed,  how  much  he  owed  to  others,  and  how  much 
to  his  own  genius  and  industry,  are  points  not  easy  to 
be  determined,  though  we  cannot  adopt  the  opinion  of 
iElian,^  who  sends  him  to  school  to  Philolaos ;  or  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  will  have  Empedocles  to  have 
been  his  teacher,  since  the  latter  was  very  little  older 
thim  himself,  and  the  former  much  younger.  Empe- 
docles is  indeed  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  rheto^ 
ric,  in  which  case  we  might  suppose  Gorgias  to  have 
been  his  scholar.  But  ht>w  invented  ?  He  may  have 
been  the  first  who  sought  to  reduce  it  into  an  art,  or 
who  so  called  it ;  but  as  Aristotle  observes,  every  man 
who  reasons  persuasively  is  a  rhetorician,  whether  his 
eloquence  be  based  on  the  formal  study  of  the  art  or 
not.  In  philosophy,  indeed,  he  would  seem  *  to  have 
been  the  disciple  of  Empedocles ;  but  in  rhetoric  they 
both  very  probably  derived  instruction  from  Corax  and 
Tisias,  who  flourished  and  taught  rhetoric  in  Sicily 
about  the  period  of  their  youth.' 

These,  however,  are  mere  conjectures.  He  would 
probably  have  died  in  obscurity,  and  been  forgotten 
with  the  kings  who  reigned  ante  Agamemnonay  had  not 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country  brought  him,  in  old  age, 
to  the  great  workshop  of  Fame.  The  immediate  oc- 
casion was  this;  the  people  of  Leontium  having  en- 
gaged and  been  worsted  in  war  by  the  Syracusans, 
sent  ambassadors  to  demand  succour  of  the  Athenian 
people,  and  among  these  the  principal  speaker  was 
Gorgias.  Practised  in  a  style  of  oratory  new  at 
Athens,  indulging  in  a  profusion  of  metaphors  and 
other  figures  bordering  on  the  licences  of  poetry,  he 
immediately  hurried  away  captive  his  hearers,  fiilfilled 

^  Var.  Hist.  i.  28.  Diog.  Laert.    docles  to  have  been  a  few  years 

viii.  58.- Mr.  CUnton,  however,     ^H^^^^^f'i'*  ^T^ 

.  c  r^^  *  P^at.  Men.  p.  1 4.  g. 

adopU  the   opinion  of  Diogenes        ,  ^^^^  q^^  j  ^^^    q^^I^  Hist. 

(Fast.  Hen.  ii.  365)  ;  and,  to  ren-    Sophist,  p.  15.  seq.    Sext.  Empir. 

der  it  probable,  supposes  Kmpe-    P-  306.  seq. 
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the  desires  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  established  for 
himself  a  reputation  ^  where  all -men  most  desired  to 
possess  one.  To  augment  his  glory  it  has  not  been 
unusual  to  enumerate  Perioles  and  Thucydides  among 
those  who  became  his  schoktn(.  But  this  embassy 
took  place  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
when  Pericles  had  been  dead  two  years.  That  Tlm- 
eydides  heard  him,  however,  is  not  at  all  improbable^ 
since  his  exile  did  not  take  place  ^  till  the  eighth  year 
of  the  war.  Among  his  admirers  are  mentioned  two 
other  men,  whose  principles  and  history  afford  the  best 
illustration  of  what  fruit  the  teaching  ^of  the  sophists 
was  likely  to  produce, — Critias  and  Alcibiades,  whose 
ability,  courage,  and  profligacy  rendered  them  the 
scourges  of  their  country.  It  has  be^i  vnth  great 
probability  supposed  that,  having  on  his  return  to  Le» 
ontium  rendered  an  account  of  his  mission,  he  quitted 
Sicily  for  ever,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  professor 
of  eloquence  in  Greece.  This  is  Diodorus's  account, 
but  the  Scholiast  on  Hermogenes  supposes  him  to  have 
remained  at  Athens.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or 
not,  he  soon  considered  one  city,  however  great  or 
celebrated,  too  confined  a  theatre  for  the  display  of 
his  merit.  He,  therefore,  adopted  the  profession  of  an 
itinerant  lecturer,  with  the  double  view  of  gratifying 
his  vanity  and  filling  his  purse.  And  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  art  of  dazzling  mankind,  for,  not  sup- 
posing it  enough  to  unfold  before  his  auditors  his  ma^ 
gazines  of  tropes  and  figures,  stored  up,  like  theatrical 
thunder  and  lightning,  to  be  introduced  at  the  proper 
moment,  he  had  recourse  to  other  dramatic  arts  for 
producing  effect,  appearing  in  magnificent  attire,  flow- 
ing purple  robes,  embroidered  sandals,  his  fingers  spark- 
ling  with  gold  and  gems.  But  though  the  oldest  of 
the  sophists,  he  was  not  the  first  who  adopted  this 
course.  Protagoras,  and  perhaps  others,  had  previous* 
ly  commenced  their  peregrinations,  and  begun  to  prac- 

1  Diod.  Sicul.  xii.  53,  Sophist,  p.  IS.     CL  Clint.  Fast. 

^  I  cannot,  therefore^  see  the     Hellen.  ii.  p.  6S, 
reason  of   Geel's   doubt. — Hist. 
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tise  on  the  credulity  and  weakness  of  the  multitude. 
Among  the  Athenians  they  were  paid  chiefly  with 
praise;  ^the  solid  pudding"  was  to  be  sought  else* 
where.  And  accordingly  we  find*  as  Plato  sarcastical- 
ly expresses  it,  that  upon  the  advent  of  the  sc^hists, 
the  Thessalians,  usually  celebrated  for  their  full  purses 
and  fine  horses,^  greYr  all  at  once  remarkable  for  their 
loTO  of  wisdom,  that  is,  paid  the  sophists  handsomely, 
in  the  hope  of  thus  ^iticing  knowledge  to  remain 
among  them.  In  fou^t  they  supposed  that  wisdom  is 
like  a  candle  and  lantern,  by  which  you  may  have 
light, — or  a  saint's  shirt,  by  wearing  which  you  infalli- 
bly become  holy, — or  the  lamp  of  Epictetus,  which  a 
rich  man  bought  at  three  thousand  drachmas^  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  light  him  into  the  very  adyta  of  phi- 
losophy. However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  Tfaessalians  became  the  patrons  of  the  sophists,  who 
disposed  in  that  country  of  more  wisdom  and  eloquence 
tlum  in  any  other  part  of  Greece,  and  the  principal 
purchasers  of  it  were  of  the  rich  family  of  the  Aleu- 
adse,  the  earliest  Maecenases,  I  believe,  on  record. 

But  the  sophists,  to  their  credit  be  it  acknowledged, 
were  no  misers.  What  they  easily  gained  they  spent 
freely ;  and  not  merely  so,  but  in  many  instances  con- 
verted the  effects  of  their  personal  vanity  into  public 
ornaments  of  the  whole  country.  Thus  Gorgias,  en- 
riched by  the  spoils  of  Thessaly,  erected  at  Delphi  a 
golden  statue '  of  himself,  which  argued  a  more  gene* 
rous  spirit  than  he  would  have  shown  by  setting  it 
afloat  in  the  channels  of  trade  or  husbandry  or  usury, 
in  the  hope  of  rendering  himself  a  great  capitalist. 

Gorgias  was  long  absent  from  Athens,  and  visited 
during  his  travels  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Greece.  Among  other  places  he  came  to  Delphi, 
where  fi:t>m  the  steps  of  the  altar,  probably  during 
the  games,  he  delivered  that  oration  called  the  Py- 
thian, in  celebration  of  which  he  erected  the  above- 
mentioned  statue.*     From  thence  perhaps,— for  the 

*  Plat.  Hip.  Maj.  t.  v.  p.  416.  «  Cressol.  Theat.  Rhct.  i.  8. 

*  Gteel.  Hist.  Sophist,  p.  23. 
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chronology  of  his  journey  is  not  exactly  known, — ^he 
proceeded  to  Olympia,  where  he  also  assisted  at  the 
ganies  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  oratorical 
talents  in  the  presence  of  all  Greece,  and  reaping 
as  it  were  in  an  hour  a  harvest  of  glory.  This  de- 
clamation, delivered  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
had  at  least  the  recommendation  of  being  patriotic. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  the  god 
of  concord  and  of  peace,  he  earnestly  recommended 
union  and  harmony.*  If  war  they  mast  have,  there 
were  the  barbarians, — let  their  arms  be  turned  against 
them.  With  what  success  he  spoke,  history  has  in- 
formed us;  but  the  satirists  of  antiquity,  ever  na- 
turally addicted  to  scandal,  are  careful  to  remark 
that  this  great  advocate  of  concord  and  unanimity 
kept  up  a  civil  war  in  his  own  house,  where  the 
charms  of  some  beautiful-cheeked  ^BgaTottin'im^  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  Madame.  At  the  same  time 
the  old  gentleman,  to  adopt  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation, must  have  been  hard  upon  three-score  and 
ten,  though  some  would  make  him  eighty. 

Over  the  latter  days  of  Gorgias*  hovers  the  same 


^  They  sometimes  selected  more 
humble  subjects  for  their  panegy- 
ric, for  example,  the  bumble-bee, 
or  salt. — Isocrat.  Hel.  Encom. 
§  4.  p.  461.  Plutarch,  too, 
speaks  of  a  learned  work  on  salt^ 
which  he  considered  very  edifying. 
— Sympos.  §  5.  A  French  author 
of  the  same  class  devoted  twenty 
years  of  his  life  to  a  treatise  on 
the  nightingale.  Another  mem- 
ber of  this  confraternity  is  cele- 
brated by  Rousseau: — "On  dit 
qu'un  allemand  a  flEiit  un  livre  sur 
un  zeste  de  citron ;  j  en  aunds  fait 
un  sur  chaque  gramen  des  pr6s^ 
sur  chaque  mousse  des  bois^  sur 
chaque  lichen  qui  tapisse  les 
rochers;  enfin,  je  ne  voulais  pas 
laisser  un  poil  d'herbe>  pas  \m 
atome  vegetal  qui  ne  fut  ample- 
ment  decrit." — R^veries^  t.  iii.  p. 


106.  On  the  verbal  trifling  of 
the  sophists  see  Muret.  in  Aristot. 
Ethic,  p.  79,  By  Le  Conte,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Anabasis^ 
G^rgias  is  transformed  into  ''a 
prudent  and  experienced  officer,'* 
because  Proxenos  is  said  to  have 
studied  under  him. — t.  i.  p.  246. 

2  Plut.  Conj.  Preecept  §  43. 
whom  Geel  follows. — Hist.  So- 
phist, p.  25.  But  Isocrates,  who 
had  been  himself  a  hearer  of  Gor- 
gias  in  Thessaly  (Cic.  Orat.  §  22), 
relates  that  he  was  never  married, 
and  had  no  children^— DePermut. 
§  26. 1 0.  Another  tradition  how- 
ever speaks  of  his  son  Philip  as 
having  been  condenmed  by  the 
Heliasts. — Schol.  Aristoph.  Av. 
1700. 

3  See  Athen.  xiL  71. 
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darkness  which  conceals  from  view  the  commence* 
ment.  It  is  known  with  no  degree  of  certainty 
where  he  spent  the  close  of  his  long  life  or  where 
he  died,  thongh  as  no  account  exists  of  his  return 
to  Sicily,  it  prohably  was  in  Greece. 

Next  to  Gorgias  in  reputation  was  Protagoras, 
whose  history  is  still  less  known.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  writers  he  was  the  oldest  of  the  sophists. 
Though  the  date  of  his  birth  be  later  than  that 
of  Gorgias,  he  preceded  him  in  the  profession  of 
the  art.  He  was  certainly,  I  think,  bom  much  ear- 
lier than  is  supposed  either  by  Clinton  or  by  Geel, 
who  take  him  to  have  been  almost  exactly  of  So- 
crates' age,  that  is  to  have  come  into  the  world 
about  479  b.  c.  But  in  this  opinion  I  cannot  concur. 
It  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  a  p>assage  in  Plato  ^ 
who,  however  careless  in  matters  of  chronology,  would, 
I  am  persuaded,  never  push  his  negligence  so  fieu*  as  to 
make  one  man  say  to  another,  bom  in  the  same  year 
with  himself,  that  he  was  old  enough  to  be  his  fa« 
ther.  To  me,  therefore  it  appears  necessary  that 
we  throw  back  ten  or  twelve  years  the  date  of  his 
birth.  He  was  ten  years,  it  is  admitted,  older 
than  Democritos.  The  latter,  who  had  made  con^ 
siderable  progress  in  philosophy  when  he  saw  Pro- 
tagoras in  the  capacity  of  a  wood-carrier  and  under- 
took to  initiate  him  in  his  system,  could  hardly 
have  been  less  than  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  so 
that  the  former  was  little  short  of  forty.  He  exer- 
cised  the  profession   of  sophist   during  forty  years, 


>  Addressing  Socrates,  among 
many  others,  he  says  in  one  place, 
dXKd  iroripoy  vfily,  «c  irp^a^vre- 
poc  yt^nipoigy  fivdor  Xiyutv  ^ti- 
hiba.  K.  r.  X. — Protag.  i.  170. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  what  he 
elsewhere  says:  obhroQ  6t€v  oh 
wdvrmv  ay  vfAStv  Kaff  ^XcWar 
»arjp  cfiyv. — Id.  p.  165. — which 
without  extreme  absurdity  a  man 
could  not  say  to  a  person  exactly 


of  his  own  age.  Meiners.  (Hist, 
des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  iii.  258), 
evidently  refers  to  this  passage; 
as  does  also  Hardion.  Dissert 
vii.  Bib.  Acad.  iii.  295.  Yet  it 
must  have  wholly  escaped  Oeel, 
who  (Hist.  Sophist,  p.  7 1 )  says : 
Deinde  nescimtts  quomodo  effi- 
ciatur  e  Platonis  Protagor^,  so- 
phistam  ejusdem  nominis  midto 
"  majorem  fuisse  Socrate." 


(( 
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and  died  about  406  b.  c.     He  must  therefore  have 
been  bom  about  484 — 486  b.  c.^ 

Bdt  I  cannot  here  pursue  the  history  of  the  so- 
phists, which  no  further  belongs  to  my  work  than 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  education. 
On  their  writings,  howerer,  and  manner  of  teaching 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  be  more  explicit.  Whe* 
ther  Gorgias  first  published  or  Protagoras  is  of  little 
moment ;  both  evidently  wrote  with  the  same  aim, 
which  was  to  confound  truth  and  error,  right  and 
wrong,  not  perhaps  through  imy  enmity  to  truth  or 
to  virtue,  but  from  the  sheer  vanity  of  being  thought 
capable  of  any  thing,  and  the  desire  of  converting 
their  talents  to  account.  One  distinguishing  quality 
of  the  class  was  fertility.  They  piqued  themselves 
on  being  able  to  pour  forth  volume  after  volume, 
treatise  after  treatise,  speech  after  speech.  This,  in- 
deed, it  was  that  constituted  their  principal  claim 
to  superiority  over  the  philosophers,  a  pains-taking 
race,  among  whom  the  period  of  intellectual  gesta- 
tion was  longer  than  that  of  the  elephant;  whereas 
your  true  sophist,  vnthout  meditation,  study  or  ex- 
perience, astonished  his  admirers  by  the  copiousness 
of  his  invention,  by  imagery,  gorgeous  and  glitter- 
ing, generally  stolen  from  the  poets,  and  by  a  piquant 
air  of  profoundness  and  originality,  which  the  art  of 


^  DIog.  Laert  ix.  55.  observes 
that,  according  to  some  writers, 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  90,  during 
a  journey. — Geel,  p.  8 1 .  It  is  sut 
ficiently  remarkable  that  most  of 
the  Sophists  attained  to  a  very 
great  old  age,  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  generaUy  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity.  Lord  Bacon 
undertakes  to  account  for  the  fact. 
Having  given  the  palm  of  long 
life  to  hermits  and  anchorites,  he 
savs  :  **  Next  imto  this  is  a  life      " 


<€ 
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kvs : 

led  in  good  letters,  such  as  was 

that  of  Philosophers,  Rhetori- 


*'  dans,  Grammariani.  This  life  is 
"  also  led  in  leisure,  and  in  those 
^*  thoughts  which,  seeing  they  are 
"  severed  from  the  affairs  of  the 
"  world,  bite  not,  but  rather  de- 
^^  light  through  their  vanity  and 
'*  impertinency  :  they  live  also  at 
their  pleasure,  spending   their 
time  in  such  things  as  like  them 
''best,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
''the  company  of  youi^  men, 
"which  is  ever  the  most  cheer- 
fuL"  —  History    of   Life    and 
Death,  p.  %^. 
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seenuDg  to  doubt  all  that  other  men  believe  never 
fails  to  confer. 

Besides,  comprehending  enough  of  human  nature 
to  know  that  whoever  amuses  is  listened  to,  what- 
ever al^rocities  he  may  utter,   they   were   careful   to 
invest  their  doctrine  with  a  light  and  graceful  exte- 
rior.    No  man  ever  excelled  them  at  a  joke.     They 
in  fact  managed  matters  so  that  in  their  hands  every 
thing  bei-ame  a  joke,  and  to  overthrow  an  antagonist 
demanded  nothing  more  than  to  be  able  to  raise  a 
laugh   at  his  expense;   for,  all  the  world   over,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  whoever  is  ridiculous  is 
wrong.     From  calculation,  they  eschewed  the  uphill 
task   of  correcting  error,  or  advancing  truth,  or  re- 
fmning  manners.    To  upbraid  men  for  their  faults 
and    counsel  amendment,   is  to   incur  their  enmity. 
Reform^v,   prophets,   apostles  of  truth  have  always 
been    persecuted,  often  put  to  death.     The  sophists 
felt  no  ambition  to  be  martyrs.     Poverty,   too,  and 
obscurity,    spare   diet,    a    coarse    mantle,    and    the 
solitude   in  which  the  poor  great    man   walks   the 
world,    they  could  not  away  with.     To   their   hap- 
piness   crowds   of  admirers,   opulence,  costly  robes^ 
and   all    the   refinements   of  luxury    formed   a  sine 
qua  nan  ;    and   accordingly  in  the  choice   of   their 
doctrines    they    were   guided   by   one    consideration 
only,    viz.    how   they   might    amuse   mankind,    and 
reap  all  the  advantages  of  popularity. 

The  eloquence  which  statesmen  employed  to  recom- 
mend their  measures,  the  sophists  applied  to  fictitious 
uses,  imagining  themselves  in  impossible  circum- 
stances^ reversing  times,   confounding  manners,  and 


1  Heroult  de  Secbdies,  who, 
had  be  liTed,  would  have  ex- 
celled Boswell  in  biography^  de- 
acribes  with  singular  felicity  the 
passion  of  that  arch-sophist,  Buf- 
ito,  for  the  Bplendoura  of  dress. 
Byen  among  the  peasants  of 
Montbar,  a  race  of  prhmtiTe 
somplkity,  ^e   Frendi    Hippias 


would  never  appear  but  in  an 
embroidered  suit^  curled  and  de- 
corated as  if  at  court.  He  had 
nicely  calculated  the  effect  of  ex- 
ternal appearances  on  the  mind ; 
and  we  must  foigive  him,  since 
he  shared  the  weakness  with 
Lord  Bacon  and  Aristotle. — See 
Voyage  k  Montbar,  p,  42,  seq. 
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attacking  or  defending  men  long  since  dead.  In  all 
such  cases  the  interest  would  chiefly  depend  on  the 
novelty  or  ingenuity  of  the  thoughts  and  the  subtle 
artifices  of  style.  Hence  the  extravagance,  the  cold- 
ness, the  perversion  of  imagery,  the  distortion  and 
monkey  tricks  of  language,  for  which  their  manner 
of  compositions  became  remarkable.  The  false  posi- 
tion they  took  up  led,  in  philosophy,  to  results  equally 
disastrous.  To  aim  at  truth,  would  have  been  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  wake  of  the  philosophers, 
to  share,  without  worldly  compensation,  their  dangers, 
labours,  and  comparative  insignificance.  They  struck 
out,  therefore,  a  new  course  for  themselves.  Taking 
philosophy  as  it  was,  they  undertook  to  dispute  on  all 
and  every  part  of  it ;  to  show  that  for  a  skilful  dialec- 
tician there  was  no  proposition  that  might  not 
with  nearly  equal  facility  be  attacked  or  defended; 
that  by  means  of  syllogisms  or  enthymemes,  artfully 
arranged,  darkness  may  be  proved  to  be  light,  and 
light  darkness ;  that  between  lying  and  speaking  the 
truth  there  is  no  difference ;  that  in  fact  both  veracity 
and  falsehood  are  nonentities,  all  our  notions  being 
mere  arbitrary  fictions;  and  that  to  beat  your  dog 
and  to  beat  your  father  is  the  same  thing. 

Of  this  novel  and  ingenious  style  of  argumentation,^ 
in  which  Hudibras  was  an  adept,  we  are  furnished 
with  abundant  examples  by  Plato,  more  especially  in  the 
Euthydemus,  where  two  old  fellows,  with  arguments 
longer  than  their  beards,  luxuriate  in  the  felicitous 
inventions  by.  which,  like  another  Circe,  they  are 
enabled  to  transform  their  hearers  into  hogs  and  bull- 
dogs. In  humorous  extravagance  the  dialogue  scarce- 
ly falls  short  of  an  Aristophanic  comedy  or  a  Christ- 
mas pantomime.  Socrates*  plays  the  Clown,  Ctesippos 
the  Harlequin,  and  the  blows  dealt  upon  the  magicians 
in  the  course  of  the  piece,  are  such  as,  were  they  fully 

^  Another   example   may    be  quented  their  company  to  refute 

found  in  Athen.  iiL  54.  them ;   but  there   was   between 

3  Socrates  has  been  confounded  them  the  same  difference,  as  be- 

with  the  Sophists,  because  he  fre-  tween  a  thief-taker  and  a  thief* 
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eoinprebended,  would  set  all  Dniry  Lane  or  CoveDt 
Garden  in  a  roar.  But  the  length  of  the  scenes  pre-* 
yents  their  transplantation  into  my  pages,  and  the 
abridgment  of  a  joke  is  a  very  dull  thing.  Let 
us,  however,  hear  by  what  logic  they  proved  Socrates 
to  have  been  a  second  "  man  without  a  navel.^ 

"  Answer  me,**  cried  Dionysidoros. 
j  "  Well  then,*'  replied    Socrates,  "  I   answer    that 

lolaus  was  the  nephew  of  Heracles,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  no  nephew  of  mine.  For  my  brother  Patrocles 
was  not  his  father,  but  quite  another  guess  sort  of 
person,  Iphicles  the  brother  of  Heracles.** 

"  And  Patrocles  was  your  brother  ?  ** 

"  By  the  mother,  not  by  the  father.** 

"  Then  he  was  your  brother,  and  not  your  brother  ?  ** 

"  By  the  father's  side  he  was  not,**  answered  Socrates, 
"  since  he  was  the  son  of  Charidemos,  and  I  of  So- 
phroniscos.*" 

*^But  Sophroniscos,  no  less  than  Charidemos,  was 
a  father.** 

"  Exactly  ;  the  former  was  my  father,  the  latter 
Patrocles'."  -. 

"  Then  was  Charidemos  other  than  a  father  ?  ** 

"  He  was  other  than  mine.*' 

"Then  he  was  a  father,  and  not  a  fether?  But, 
come,  are  you  the  same  thing  as  a  stone  ?'* 

"  I  fear,'*  replied  Socrates,  "  I  shall  appear  to  be  no 
better  in  your  hands,  though  I  do  not  discover  the 
identity." 

"  Well,  being  other  than  a  stone,  you  are  not  a 
stone  ;  being  other  than  gold,  you  are  not  gold.  And 
must  not  the  same  thing  happen  to  Charidemos? 
Being  something  else  than  a  father,  he  is  not  a  father." 

"  So  it  seems,"  replied  the  philosopher. 

"And  what    is  true  of  Charidemos,**  replied   the 

younger  sophist,    "  must   be    true    of   Sophroniscos. 

fieing  other   than  a  father,  he  is  not  a  father :  from 

which,  my  good  friend,  it  follows  that  you  never  had 

any  father  at  all !  ^" 

1  Plat.  0pp.  iii.  444^  seq. 
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Socrates  being  thus  plaoed  on  a  level  with  the  first 
man,  his  friend  Ctesippos  took  up  the  ball,  and  sent  it 
with  so  much  force  into  the  face  of  the  sophists,  that 
it  somewhat  startled  them. 

'*  Come,  then,"  said  he,  "  is  not  your  own  father  in 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  ?  Is  he  not  different 
from  my  father?" 

*'  Not  at  all,"  answered  Euthydemos- 

"What,  then,  he  is  the  same?" 

**  Exactly.'* 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  so.  However,  is  he  my 
father  only,  or  is  he  everybody  else's  fether?" 

"  Everybody's,  of  course ;  for  can  you  imagine  him 
to  be  a  father,  and  nol  a  father?" 

"  I  should  have  thought  so,"  answered  Ctesippos. 

*^  What !  that  gold  is  not  gold,  and  that  a  man  is 
not  a  man  ?" 

"  Not  so,  fnend  Euthydemos ;  but  you  do  not,  as 
the  saying  is,  mingle  flax  with  flax ;  and  your  asser- 
tion, that  your  father  is  the  father  of  all  men,  seems 
very  extraordinary." 

"  But  he  is,  though.** 

"  Very  good ;  but  is  he  not  only  the  fether  of 
men  but  of  horses  and  every  other  animal  ?" 

**0f  everything!" 

"  And  your  mother,  in  like  manner,  is  the  mother 
of  all  things?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  she  is  the  mother  of  the  sea-hedgehog." 

"  And  so  is  yours !" 

**  And  you  are  the  full  brother  of  gudgeons,  cubs, 
and  sucking-pigs.'' 

«  So  are  you !" 

"  And  your  father  is  a  dog." 

"  And  yours,  too !" 

It  was  now  evident  they  were  in  anger,  and  ac- 
cordingly Dionysidoros  interposed,  and  observed  jocu- 
larly,— 

"  Provided  you  will  answer  me,  Ctesippos,  I  un- 
dertake to  make  you  confess  that  your  father  is  just 
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what  mjr  brother  has  said.    So,  tell  me,  have  yoa 
a  dog?** 

^  I  have,  and  a  snappish  cnr  he  is,  too.** 

"  And  has  he  young  ones  ?" 
Ay,  and  they  are  more  sni^pish  than  himself.'* 
Well,  now,  is  not  the  dog  their  fother  ?*" 

"  No  doubt.** 

**  And  the  dog  is  yours  ?" 

"  Certainly/* 

^  It  follows  then,  if  he  be  a  father  and  yours,  that 
he  must  be  your  fother;  so  that  his  cubs  are  your 
brothers." 

Before  the  young  man  could  reply  to  this  com- 
pliment Uie  sophist  proceeded : 

^Answer  me,  Ctesippos,  a  little  longer.  Do  you 
ever  beat  that  dog?** 

"  That  I  do,**  replied  Ctesippos  laughing ;  **  and  I 
wish  I  could  administer  the  same  discipline  to  you 
in  your  turn." 

"  Then  you  beat  your  own  father !  ** 

**The  beating,"  answered  the  young  man,  "would 
be  more  justly  inflicted  on  yours,  for  having  know- 
ingly let  loose  two  such  sages  upon  mankind !  ** ' 

But  these,  after  all,  were  but  laughing  sophists,  who, 
though  they  had  succeeded  in  confounding  and  oblite- 
mting  from  their  own  minds  every  trace  of  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  fell  short  of  that  superb 
degree  of  wickedness  at  which  Polos,  Callicles,  and 
Thrasymachos  arrived,  at  least  in  speculation.  The 
former  were  mere  babblers,  who  corrupted  a  pupil  or 
two  whom  bad  luck  threw  in  their  way.  Thrasyma- 
chos flew  at  higher  game.     His  sophistry  was  politic 


*  Plat.  0pp.  t.  iii  p.  245.— The 
ammmg  manner  of  teaching  in- 
trodueed  b^  theie  sophists  was 
sometimes  mutated  by  the  philo- 
sophers, Thus  Theophrastus,  who, 
b^re  proceeding  to  his  school, 
used  to  anoint  himself  with  oil 
and  perform  his  exercises,  had 
recourse  to  extraordinary  drollery 

VOL.  I. 


fbr  the  purpose  of  charming  his 
pupils,  adapting  all  his  gestures 
and  movements  to  his  discourses ; 
so  that  when  describing  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  a  glutton, 
he  used,  like  a  comic  actor,  to 
thrust  out  his  tongue  and  lick  his 
lips^ — Athen.  i.  38. 
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oal/  and  his  aitn  the  destruotion  of  freedom^  by  extin- 
guishing that  sense  of  justice  on  which  it  must  ever 
be  based*  The  genius  of  the  man  was  considerable. 
He  had  deep  thoughts,  and  investigated  boldlj;  but 
his  sympathies  having  somehow  been  early  perverted, 
he  grew  sombre,  fierce,  and  unsociable,  and  without  the 
slightest  disguise  advocated,  like  our  Hobbes,'  tyran- 
nical maxims  and  morals.  Money,  like  the  rest,  he 
of  course  worshipped.  Nay,  in  the  conversation  at 
the  house  of  Cephalos  he  even  ventures  to  sneer  rudely 
at  Socrates*  poverty ;  upon  which  Glaucon*  observes  : 
—  "Don't  fear  to  go  unpaid  for  the  instruction  you 
may  give  him,  for  we  will  enter  into  a  subscription  on 
his  behalf.**^     Thrasymachos^  however,  was  still  more 


1  Cf.  Dem.  Lacrit.  §  10.     Sch. 
Aridtoph« Nub.  lid. 

<  The  modem  Thrasymachos 
is  as  frank  in  his  hatred  of  philo- 
sophers as  the  ancient.  He  com- 
pares their  enthusiasm  in  favour 
cf  freedom  to  the  virus  impart- 
ed by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  una- 
gining  that  nothing  is  so  sedu- 
lously to  be  guarded  against  as 
liberty.  He  would,  if  possible, 
have  the  study  of  ancient  states- 
men and  historians  prohibited,  or 
at  least  that  care  should  be  taken 
to  counteract  their  maxims  bv  the 
teaching  of  discreet  sophists.  **  I 
cannot  imagine,"  he  says, ''  how 
anything  can  be  more  prejudicial 
to  a  monarchy  than  the  allowing 
of  such  books  to  be  publicly  read, 
without  present  applying  such 
<<  correctives  of  discreet  masters,  as 
''are  fit  to  take  away  their  ve- 
'<nom;  which  venom  I  will  not 
''  doubt  to  compare  to  the  biting 
'^  of  a  mad  dog,  which  is  a  disease 
''  the  physicians  call  hydrophobia, 
•*  or  /ear  of  water.  For,  as  he 
''  that  is  so  bitten  has  i^  continual 
"  torment  of  thirst,  and  yet  ab* 
''  horreth  water,  and  is  in  such  an 
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''estate,  as  if  the  poison  endeft- 
"  voured  to  conveit  him  into  a 
dog;  so,  when  a  monarchy  is 
once  bitten  to  the  quick,  by 
"  those  democratical  writers,  that 
"  continually  snarl  at  Uiat  est&te, 
it  wanteth  nothing  tnore  thsn  a 
strong  monarch,  which,  never-* 
"  theless,  out  of  a  certain  tyranno^ 
*' phobia  or  fear  of  being  strongly 
governed,  when  they  have  hun, 
they  abhor.*'-^Leviathan,  Pt.  ii. 
c.  29.  iii.  315.  Ck>unt  Capo  D'ls- 
trias,  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  ancient  Greece,  ap- 
pears at  least  to  have  understood 
something  of  the  sjHrit  of  ancient 
philosophy,  for,  designing  to  esta- 
blish a  tyranny,  he  prohibited  the 
reading  of  Plato  in  the  public 
schools.  He  may  possibly  have 
learned  his  maxims  of  government 
from  Hobbes,  as  well  as  that  the 
master  of  the  academy  deserved 
his  hatred.  —  Thiersch.  Etat  Act* 
dela  Grdce,  IL  121. 

3  PlatRep.  i.  §  11.  t.Lp.41. 
Stallb. 

♦  "EpayoQ.    Cf.  Sympos.  t.  iv. 
p.  379.  Bekk. 
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Tain  than  aTaricions.  He  thirrted  to  exhibit  his  no- 
tions in  order  to  enjoj  the  satisfaction  arising  from 
shocking  those  who  heard  him.  He  maintained  that 
justice  is  nothing  more  than  what  in  any  state  the 
rulers  think  proper  to  establish ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  ordinances  of  a  tyrant  are  as  binding  and  as  just 
l»  the  laws  of  a  free  state,  since  by  nature  all  actions 
are  indifferent 

It  was,  in  fitet,  a  part  of  the  sophistical  doctrine,  to- 
maintain  in  politics,  what  Hobbes  afterwards  advocated, 
the  right  of  the  stronger :  — 

— -  **  The  ffood  old  rule,  the  sim^^e  plan. 
That  th^  shoiud  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  ean.** 

fiut  because  there  is  in  every  man's  heart  a  rooted 
prejudice  in  favour  of  justice,  they  were  fain  to  argue 
that  all  governors,  in  as  fieu*  as  they  deserved  the  name, 
would  ordain  what  was  best  for  themselves,  and  that, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  just:^  a  very  satisfac- 
tory doctrine,  which  has  never  grown  wholly  out  of 
fieushion.  They  laughed  to  scorn,  as  persons  who  re- 
quired nurses  to  look  after  them  and  wipe  their  noses,' 
whomsoever  they  found  entertaining  the  notion  that 
governments  were  instituted  for  the  good  of  the 
governed. 

Their  staple  comparison  was  always  a  flock  or  a 
herd.  What  shepherd,  they  inquired,  ever  looked 
after  his  flock  for  their  benefit,  and  not  for  his  own 
use  ?  In  like  manner  magistrates,  who,  as  is  proper, 
hold  the  chief  place  in  cities,  look  on  the  public 
exactly  as  if  they  are  so  many  sheep  or  oxen,*  and 
think  of  nothing,  night  or  day,  but  how  they  may  de- 
rive most  advantage  from  them.    Justice,  therefore, 

1  Upon  tluB  point  Father  Paul  "  preserve  to  himself  the  quality 

observes :  — ''  We  must  reduce  '*  of  prince^  and,  in  order  to  this,  to 

**  under  the  title  of  justice  every-  "  keep  his  subjects  in  a  dutiful  sub- 

^  thing  that  may  contribute  to  the  'Ejection  to  his  authority." — Max. 

'^  service  of  the  state;  for  the  prince  of  the  Gov.  of  Venice,  chap.  i.  §  1 . 
^'haa  no  greater  justice  than  to         <  Plat  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  34. 
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is  what  promotes  the  interests  of  the  governors, 
though  it  may  be  loss  to  the  governed*  The  man, 
esteemed  just  and  pious  and  holy  by  the  philosopher, 
was  merely,  in  their  opinion,  a  fool.  Whenever  any- 
thing is  to  be  gained  he  gets  less  than  any  man,  and 
when  anything  is  to  be  done  for  the  community  he 
does  more.  He  is  always  ready  with  his  purse  when- 
ever anything  is  to  be  paid ;  always  out  of  the  way 
when  gain  is  afloat.  The  unjust  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, knows  what  he  is  about.  He  pays  and  does  as 
little  as  possible  for  the  public,  and  takes  'from  it  all 
he  can.  The  former  renders  himself  disagreeable  to 
his  friends  and  domestics,  by  refusing  to  commit  any 
unjust  action  on  their  behalf.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  unscrupulous  in  acquisition,  is  able  to  oblige 
many  by  his  wealth  if  he  happens  to  require  their 
services.  Thus  even  in  private  life  and  small  matters 
injustice  is  to  be  preferred ;  but  when  it  operates  on 
a  grand  scale,  plunders  whole  cities,  and  usurps  over 
them  supreme  authority,  it  reaches  the  acme  of  feli- 
city, is  saluted  by  the  name  of  prince,  and  becomes 
an  object  of  envy  to  all  mankind. 

Nor  did  they  pause  even  here.  It  was  not  enough 
to  shpw  the  happiness  of  vice  as  vice ;  they  undertook 
to  prove  that  vice  is  virtue  and  virtue  vice,  which  may 
be  considered  as  their  magnum  opus.  They  went  to 
work  boldly,  but,  like  the  fox  of  Archilochos,*  always 
kept  something  of  their  figure  concealed,  that,  if  any 
necessity  arose,  they  might  be  able  to  retreat  by 
treating  their  whole  chain  of  argumentation  as  a  mere 
rhetorical  exercise.  "  You  appear  to  be  in  earnest," 
observed  Socrates  on  one  occasion.  **  What  does  it 
signify  to  you  whether  I  am  in  earnest  or  not,"  re- 
plied the  sophist,  "if  you  cannot  refrite  what  I  ad- 
vance?" With  this  prudent  reserve,  they  taught  that 
injustice  is  a  powerful  and  beautiful  principle,  reckon- 
ing it  among  the  virtues,  and  attributing  to  it  all  the 
characteristics  usually  attributed  to  justice.^    Pascal, 

>  Plat  Rep.  t.  vL  p.  7ft.  Bekk.  «  Id.  L  t.  vi.  p.  44.Beq. 
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^n  deyeloping  tbe  morals  of  the  Jesuits,  describes  their 
principles  exactly.  They  patronised  even  cutting 
purses,  providing  the  operator  had  the  ingenuity  to 
conceal  his  performance.  No  doubt,  in  thus  arguing, 
they  did  violence  to  their  secret  convictions,  and  might, 
by  an  able  dialectician,  be  made  to  feel,  though  never 
to  acknowledge,  the  deformity  of  their  doctrines,  as 
Thrasymachos,  driven  up  in  a  comer  by  the  logic 
of  Socrates,  blushes  and  is  chap-fallen;^  but  as  so- 
phistry was  their  occupation,  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation was,  that,  convinced  or  not  convinced,  they 
must  still  sing  the  old  song.  It  is  evident,  in  fact, 
that,  like  many  sophists  of  other  days,  they  were  bold 
with  the  lips  while  the  heart  within  trembled.  The 
light  of  conscience  could  not  be  wholly  quenched. 
Thej  conceived  the  gods  to  be  armed  with  power  and 
disposed  to  exert  it,  not  only  against  evil  doers  but 
against  evil  speakers  also.  Pressed  upon  this  point,  whe- 
ther the  bad  be  not  obnoxious  and  the  good  agreeable 
to  the  deities,  Thrasymachos  would  not  deny  it.  And 
why  ?  Lest  he  should  render  himself  hateful  to  them, 
hot  f/uii  roig  ^  aTcirxJk^fLou.  So  that  in  the  worst  times 
of  paganism,  religion,  how  corrupt  soever,  failed  not 
to  preserve  some  influence  over  men*s  minds,  to  save 
them  from  the  bestial  recklessness  into  which  they 
seemed  desirous  to  plunge.^ 

NeTertheless,  the  sophists  on  many  points  did  but 
methodise,  condense  and  embody  in  florid  language 
tbe  maxims  and  modes  of  thinking  current  in  cor-^ 
rupt  ages  among  the  vulgar.  Their  doctrines  were 
but  an  echo  of  what  was  heard  in  the  ecclesiae,  in 
the  law  courts,  in  the  theatres,  and  in  the  camps. 
It  would  have  been  to  little  purpose,  therefore,  to 
have  silenced  them,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  the 
above  schools  could  have  been  purified,  wherein 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  imbibed  the  opi- 
nions,   maxims,    prejudices,    which    constituted    the 

<  Plat,  de  Rep.  vL  49.  i.  76.         «  Plat.  Rep.t.  vi.  p.  52* 
Stallb.  C£  Vict.  Var.  Lect.  iii.  v. 
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system  of  the  sophists.^  And  Plato,  who  observes 
this,  supplies  us,  in  doing  so,  with  a  fresh  proof  that 
Women  frequented  the  theatre.  In  one  of  these 
four  places,  he  says,  they  were  corrupted :  but  they 
were  not  soldiers,  and,  therefore,  not  in  the  camp ; 
they  were  not  dicasts,  and,  therefore,  not  in  the 
law  courts;  they  were  neither  orators  nor  voters, 
and,  therefore,  not  in  the  ecclesiae.  Th6  evil  doc- 
trines they  imbibed,  therefore,  must  have  been 
imbibed  at  the  theatre.*  Here,  too,  the  youth,  dis- 
ciplined and  principled  in  better  things  by  his  phi- 
losophical teachers,  received  a  new  education  which 
overthrew  the  former.  Deeds  and  words,  condemned 
by  his  teachers,  he  often  found  to  be  greeted  here 
with  rapturous  applause,  re-echoed  by  rocks  and 
walls;  while  hisses,  sneers,  or  vociferous  vitupera- 
tion ivould,  perhaps,  be  showered  on  things  he  had 
been  taught  most  to  revere.  In  his  feelings,  there- 
fore, and  internal  convictions  a  revolution  was  soon 
effected.  He  grew  ashamed  of  the  notions  implant- 
ed in  him  at  school.  Every  lingering  sentiment  of 
honour  seemed  to  him  an  unfortunate  prejudice 
despised  by  men  of  the  world,  and  he  hastened 
to  shift  his  notions  as  a  clown  does  his  dress  to 
prepare  for  admittance  into  fashionable  company. 

The  sophists,  skilled  in  the  study  of  mankind,  soon 
discovered,  that  to  please  and  ultimately  to  ruAe  the 
ignorant,  it  viras  necessary  to  humour  their  failings, 
and,  in  appearance  at  least,  to  adopt  their  opinions. 
In  a  commonwealth,  governed  by  wholesome  prin- 
ciples, great  men  obtain  influence,  not  by  resembling 
the  majority  but  by  differing  from  them.  They  are 
popular  by  the  authority  of  their  virtues. .  They  are 
reverenced  with  the  reverence  due  to  a  father  from 
his  child,  who  confides  in  him  from  long  experience 
in  his  love  and  implicit  faith  in  his  honour,  and  will 
submit  to  be  rebuked  and  chastised,  and  determined 

Id.  Ti.  «90.  (3^  ^^^  .^^^^ 
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by  him  in  Ms  actions  from  the  oonvietion  that  his 
superior  wisdom  and  probity  and  affection  entitle 
him  to  rule.  But  the  sophists»  and  their  politioal 
disciples,  despaired  of  thus  governing  the  people. 
In  their  manners  there  was  none  of  the  dignity,  in 
thdr  minds  none  of  the  wisdom,  in  their  resolutions 
none  of  that  inflexible  firmness  arising  from  con- 
sciousness of  right,  which  neither  threats  nor  olaniour 
can  subdue*  They  regarded  the  populace  as  a  hug^ 
beast,  whose  ways  and  temper  they  must  study,  whose 
passions  and  desires  they  must  know  how  to  raise  and 
how  to  satisfy;  by  what  arts  they  might  safely  enter  his 
den,  stroke  his  terrible  paws,  or  mount,  if  they  thought 
proper,  on  his  back  and  direct  his  irresistible  might 
against  their  enemies.  And  this  they  esteemed  as 
wisdom,  and  upoii  those  who  excelled  in  it  they  be^ 
stowed  the  name  of  statesmen  and  philosophers.^ 
Among  the  arts  by  which  this  influence  was  aci- 
quired  were  flattery  apd  boasting;  by  the  former 
they  disposed  people  to  listen,  by  the  latter  they 
sought  to  justify  them  for  listening,  by  dwelling  on 
the  wonders  they  could  perform.  If  they  might  be 
belieyed,  they  could  convert  fools  into  vnse  men, 
which  philosophers  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mirar 
cle.  This  disposition  ro  hgcurv  xas  ro  irafMPy*  as  Basilius 
expresses  it,  is  admirably  painted  by  Plato  in  the 
character  of  Thrasymachos.  And  the  contrast  afforded 
by  Socrates  makes  good,  as  Muretus  observes,  the 
wise  remark  of  Thueydides  or/  apo^/a  (Lh  ^dgtrofj  Pgonitri^ 

y  OXPOP  ^gu. 

Such,  however,  as  they  were,  the  reputation  of 
the  sophists  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  among  the 
barbarians  of  Asia  a  desire  was  felt  to  have  the 
ear  tickled  by  their  eloquence,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  letter  of  Amytocrates,  an  Indian  king,  to 
Antiochos,  requesting  him  to  ship  off  for  India  as 
soon  as  possible,  some  boiled  vnne,  dried  figs,  and 

1  Flat,  de  Rep.  vi.  293.  Muret.  Adnot.  in  Repub.  p.  667, 

<  Plat,  de  Rep.  yL  ddd.     CL     seq.  677,  aeq. 
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a  sophist,  observing  that  he  would  very  willingly 
pay  the  price  of  him.  But  Antiochos,  either  loth 
to  part  with  so  useful  a  servant  of  the  monarchy, 
or  out  of  pity  for  the  Indians,  whom  he  suspected 
to  be  already  sufficiently  tormented,  replied,  that  as 
for  boiled  wine  and  figs  he  might  be  supplied  to 
his  heart's  content,  but  that  with  respect  to  sophists 
the  law  prohibited  their  exportation.^  He  had  all 
the  while,  however,  without  knowing  it,  abundant 
specimens  of  the  race  in  his  own  realms,  where  the 
Brahmins  have,  time  out  of  mind,  cultivated  and 
thriven  by  the  same  arts,  and  maintained  the  same 
opinions,  as  conferred  celebrity  on  the  followers  of 
Gorgias  and  Protagoras.  Their  practices,  indeed,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Yoghis,  are  in  India  modified 
by  the  state  of  society  and  public  opinion.  The 
wonder  which  among  the  Greeks  was  excited  by 
the  advocacy  of  monstrous  doctrines,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  arises  out  of  physical  pranks.  The 
Greek  sophist  tortured  his  mind,  the  Indian  tor- 
tures his  body  for  the  edification  of  the  public,  but 
the  result  is  the  same;  the  practitioners  thus  con- 
trive to  subsist  in  idleness  on  the  earnings  of  the 
industrious  and  credulous. 

1  Athen.  ziv.  67. 
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ARCADIANS,   ETC. 

A  DIFFERENT  picture  is  presented  to  us  by  the 
education  of  the  Spartans,^  which,  almost  perfect  in 
its  kind,  aimed  chiefly  at  unfolding  the  powers  of 
the  body.  Mental  acquirements  in  the  states  of 
Doric  origin  were  few,  and  the  object  even  of  these 
seems  to  have  been  rather  connected  with  the  de- 
Telopement  of  the  animal  than  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man,  though  they  were  not  utterly  destitute  of 
all  those  arts  and  accomplishments  which  embellish 
a  life  of  peace.  Little  stress,  however,  can  be  laid 
on  the  elaborate  divisions  of  youth  into  numerous 
classes,  the  intention  of  which  is  not  stated.  There 
can,  nevertheless,  be  no  doubt  that  much  art,  re- 
flection and  wisdom  was  exhibited  in  the  forming 
of  the  system  whose  object  was  the  creation  of  a 
military  character,  and  through  this  the  enjoyment 
of  the  hegemonia  or  lead  in  the  public  affairs  of 
Greece,  an  honour  which  Sparta  attained  to  and 
held  during  many  years.^ 


1  See  MiilL  Dor.  iL  SIS,  sqq. 
Of.  Pfeiff.  Ant.  iL  57.  p.  370. 

« To  dettroj  the  power  of 
Sparta  the  Achsans  could  ima- 
gine no  better  means  than  to 
change  their  system  of  education. 
— Plut.  Vit.  Philop.  S  16.  Paus. 
viL  8.  5.  The  Mityleneans,  too, 
desirous  of  breaking  the  nulitary 
spirit  of  certain  of  Uidr  allies,  for- 
bade them  to  give  the  least  in- 
struction    to     their    children. — 


iEKan,  V.  H.  viL  15.  With  the 
same  view  the  Emperor  Julian 
closed  the  public  schools  against 
the  Christians. — Gibbon,  iv.  111. 
Among  our  ancestors,  too,  when 
a  blow  was  meditated  against 
Dissenters,  no  measure  more  se- 
vere could  be  devised  than  to 
deprive  them  of  education.  — 
Lord  John  Russell,  Hist,  of  Eur. 
i.  273. 
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A  modem  writer  has  correctly  remarked  that 
by  permitting  the  state  to  decide  on  the  lives  of 
in&nts,  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  recognised  the 
authority  of  the  community  to  regulate,  how  it 
pleased,  the  education  they  were  to  receive.  The 
authority  of  parents  over  their  children  was  thus 
all  but  annihilated,  for,  although  the  recognition 
and  feeling  of  relationship  continued  after  the  state 
had  undertaken  the  training  of  youths  their  influ- 
ence was  exceedingly  weakened,  a  circumstance  to 
which  may  be  attributed  the  seeming  heroism  of 
the  Spartan  women,  who  could  stoically  bear  the 
death  of  their  sons  because  they  had  been  in  a 
greajt  measure  estranged  from  them. 

As,  however,  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  differed 
in  all  things  else  from  those  of  other  Grecian  legis- 
lators, it  is  not  surprising  they  should  also  differ  on 
the  subject  of  education.  But  it  may  greatly  be 
doubted  whether  we  altogether  comprehend  his  sys- 
tem. The  accounts  tr^^nsmitted  to  us  are  in  tnany 
points  contradictory,  and  it  may  in  general  be  remark** 
ed  that  on  no  subject  whatever  do  modem  ideas  differ 
so  much  from  those  prevalent  in  antiquity,  as  on  the 
subject  of  education.  Plutarch  and  Xenophon,  or 
rather  the  sophist  who  ajssumed  his  name,  two  of  thf 
authors  on  whom  iu  this  discussion  most  reliance  is 
usually  placed,  were  prejudiced  and  credulous,  and 
often,  to  speak  frankly,  extremely  ignorant.  Both 
were  unwilling,  even  if  they  possessed  the  power,  to 
criticise  the  system,  and  yet  by  modem  writers  their 
opinions  have  generally  without  scruple  been  adopted. 
Xenophon  himself,  as  well  as  the  sophist  who  here 
i^>es  him,  was  in  predilections  a  Spartan,  and  as 
strongly  disposed  to  satirise  and  underrate  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  own  country  as  to  exaggerate  the 
merits  of  the  Laconian.  Even  were  the  trifling 
essay  on  the  Lacedaemonian  republic  proved  to  be 
his,  we  should  yet  lay  little  stress  upon  its  tes- 
timony, unless  when  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of 
other  and  better  writers. 

Elsewhere  in  Greece, — observes  the  author  of  this 
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tracV  whoever  he  was, — persons,  the  most  solioitous 
respeetiug  the  education  of  their  children,  placed 
over  them  at  the  first  dawn  of  intellectual  develops- 
ment,  psedagogues,  who  at  the  outset  undertook  their 
instruction,  and  afterwards  ccmducted  them  to  the 
schools  where  letters,  music,  and  gymnastics  were 
taught.  In  this  respect,  however,  as  a  modem  writer 
has  diown,  the  institutions  of  Sparta  w^re  in  no 
degree  superior,  since  Helots  were  there  the  in-^ 
structors  of  young  children;  and,  on  this  account, 
he  rejects  the  story  of  Plutarch,*  that  they  were 
compelled  to  intoxicate  themselves,  to  exhibit  to  the 
youths  a  practical  proof  of  the  deformity  of  drunk-* 
enness.'  It  was  contrary,  he  says,  to  common  sense. 
But  as  common  sense  had  very  little  to  do  with 
any  part  of  the  system,  this  is  a  poor  argument, 
and  will  not  weigh  against  positive  testimony. 

Another  evil  which  the  Pseudo^Xenophon  dis^ 
covers  in  the  common  Hellenic  plan  of  training,^ 
was  that  lads  were  indulged  with  the  use  of  shoes, 
and  rendered  effeminate  by  frequent  changes  of  clean 
linen,  while  their  appetite,  generally  keen  in  boy- 
hood,^ was  suffered  to  be  the  measure  of  what  they 
ate.  Lycurgus,  he  remarks,  managed  all  these 
things  differently.  Instead  of  remaining  under  the 
superintendence  of  their  parents,  and  frequenting 
what  schools  and  masters  they  might  judge  proper, 
boys  at  Sparta  passed  under  a  sort  of  camp  dis- 
cipline regulated  by  the  laws  and  intrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  particular  magisti^te,  whom  they 


u^ 


1  Rep.  Lae.  iL  1.  C£  P&i£ 
Ant  p.  ^70. 

<  Ljctng.  28.  MiilL  Dor.  ii. 
$9.  Commonly,  also,  the  nones 
of  the  kings  were  Helots* — ^Plut. 
Ages.  §  3. 

'  Plut.  Inst.  Lac.  §  29. 

^De  Rep.  Laced,  ii.  5.  G£ 
Hut  Lycuig.  §  17. 

^  And  keeiv  it  must  needs  have 
been  befi>re  Uiey  could  have  re- 
lished their  black  broth,  with  a 


dose  of  which  Dionysios  once  made 
an  experiment  upon  his  stomach. 
Having  put  a  spoonful  of  the  com* 
pound  mto  his  mouth,  he  instant- 
ly spat  it  out  ag^in,  declaring  that 
he  could  not  swallow  it,  for  it 
was  the  filthiest  stuff  he  had  ever 
tasted;  upon  which  his  Spartan 
cook  remarked,  "  You  should 
have  first  hathed  in  the  Eurotas." 
—Plut.  Inst.  Lac  §  2. 
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denominated  a  Psedonomos.  This  part  of  the  system 
Xenophon*  prefers  to  the  Athenian  practice  of  in- 
trusting youth  to  the  care  of  servile  paedagogues. 
The  Paedonomos,  however,  resembled  in  many  re- 
spects the  Athenian  Gymnasiarch,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  possessed  no  superiority  over  him,  ex- 
cept that  his  authority  extended  beyond  school  hours. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  kind  of  despot,  vested  with  the 
power  to  call  the  boys  together  when  he  pleased, 
and  inflict  chastisement,  at  his  own  discretion,  on  any 
whom  he  detected  exhibiting  the  least  symptom  of 
effeminacy.  To  enable  him  to  carry  his  resolutions 
instantly  into  effect  he  marched  about  the  town  like 
an  executioner,  attended  by  men  having  whips,  who 
at  his  nod  seized  the  boy  delinquent  and  subjected 
him  at  once  to  the  torture.  Thus  possessing  the 
power  of  enforcing  obedience,  a  great  show  at  least 
of  reverence  attended  him. 

The  privilege  of  sharing  the  paternal  cares  of  the 
Psedonomos  was  not  rigidly  confined  to  the  sons  of  Spar- 
tans {xokiTixoi  Tcu^$f)  ;*  the  M othaces  also,  Spartans  of 
half  blood,  and  even  strangers  might  share  it.  Who 
the  Mothaces  were  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Some  contend  that  they  were  slaves  brought 
up  in  the  &mily.^  But  Athenaeus,  and  Phylarchos 
whom  he  quotes,  state  most  distinctly  that  they  were 
free,  iXgvflgfo/  fjiiip  M.  In  order  to  remove  the  unfiivour- 
able  impression  made  on  niankind  by  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  us  of  Spartan  slavery,  it  has  been  pretended 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  Neodamodes,  were  Helots.  Of 
the  Neodamodes,  however,  the  very  author  on  whom 
reliance  is  placed  asserts  the  contrary.  They  were  ori- 
ginally slaves  indeed,  he  says,  but  different  from  the 
Helots,  higovg  ovrag  rSv  ttkuruv.  With  respect  to  the 
Mothaces,^  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Hesychius 
and  other  grammarians,  it  seems  clear  that  they  were 
the  sous  of  free  though  poor  Laconians,  who,  desirous 

1  De    Rep.    Lac.   ii.   2.     Ly-         <  Athen.  vi.  102. 
curg.    §    17.      Cf.    Hesych.    y.         '  Miill.  ii.  314. 
liaiiov6fwq»  ^  Harpocrat.  v.  Mc/^fcc- 
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of  obtaining  for  them  the  rights  of  Spartans,  sent 
them  to  be  the  companions  of  such  youthful  citizens 
as  would  consent  to  receive  them.  It  is  moreover  added 
that  the  youth,  according  to  their  means,  chose  one, 
two,  or  more  of  these  companions ;  which  shows  that 
although  the  right  of  controlling  the  studies  of  its  chil- 
dren was  vested  in  the  state,  the  expenses,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  devolved  upon  the  parents. 

The  Mothaces,  or  Mothones  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  were  identical  with  the  (wrrgo^ot:^  but  the 
Tgo^ifMi  were  such  youthful  strangers  —  for  example, 
the  sons  of  Xenophon  *  and  Phocion  —  as,  by  submit- 
ting to  the  severities  of  Spartan  discipline,  acquired 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  the  privilege  of  aspiring  to 
political  distinction,  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
even  a  share  of  the  land.  This,  if  true,  would  render 
credible  the  statement  of  the  philosopher  Teles,*  who 
affirms  that  even  Helots,  by  the  means  above  described, 
could  rise  to  the  rank  of  Spartans;  while  they  who 
in  this  point  disobeyed  the  laws,  were  they  even  the 
children  of  kings,  sank  to  the  condition  of  Helots,  and 
of  course  forfeited  their  estates,  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  no  land  to  bestow  on  the  military  neophytes. 
Three  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Spartan  story, 
Lysander,  Gylippos,  and  Callicratidas  were  Mothaces, 
whose  fathers  were  obscure.*  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  here  the  original  of  that  system  of  education 
sketched  by  Xenophon  in  his  Persian  Utopia,  and 
designed  to  recommend  monarchy  to  his  countrymen, 
as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  framed  for  the  con- 
trary purpose. 

Accoraing  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  the  heir-apparent 

^  De    Rep.    Lac.    ilL    d.    3.  Persian  Utopia  such  citizens  as 

Schneid.  were  too  poor  to  maintain  their 

*  Diog.  Laert  ii.  c.  vi.  §  10.  children  at  school  lost  the  benefits 
Xen.  Hdleu.  v.  S.  9.  Plut.  Ages,  of  public  training ;  but^  according 
§  6.  to  law,  the  advantages  of  the  Spar- 

*  Ap.  Stob.  Floril^.  40.  S.  tan  system  were  open  to  all. — 
Gais£    C£  Plut.  Inst.  Lac  §  21,  Arist.  Polit  iv.  9. 

22.    Athen.yLlOd.     MiilLDor. 

ii  315.  note  p*  —  In  Xenophon's         ^  iElian,  Var.  Hist.  xii.  45. 
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to  the  throne  was  exempted  froili  the  necessitj  of 
mixing  with  his  fellow-oitizens  in  the  public  schools, 
though  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  family  occu- 
pied the  same  level  -^th  other  boys.^  That  this  was 
an  unwise  regulation,  however,  will  be  at  once  evident, 
since  no  man  stands  so  much  in  need  of  severe  disci- 
pline as  a  prince,  who  in  spite  of  correction  is  too  apt 
to  be  guided  by  his  unbridled  passions.  Fact,  too, 
bears  out  this  view,  for  two  of  the  noblest  sovei^igns 
of  Sparta,  Leonidas  and  Agesilaos,  had  been  subjected, 
while  boys,*  to  the  correction  of  their  teachers. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  spirit  of 
Spartan  education  was  severe.  It  was,  in  fkct,  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which,  in  the  last  generation, 
pervaded  the  discipline  of  ^  the  Seneka  and  Mohawk 
Indians,  and  produced  those  numerous  examples  of 
patience,  fortitude,  and  magnanimity,  together  with 
that  force,  agility  and  suppleness  of  body  so  greatly 
admired  and,  perhaps,  envied  by  civilised  nations. 
It  was  this  stem  and  martial  system  that  constituted 
the  secret  model,  according  to  which  Locke  fashioned 
his  plan  of  youthful  training,  designed  rather  to 
produce  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  than  to 
shatter  and  enervate  the  latter  by  the  piling  up  in 
the  brain  of  miscellaneous  and  often  useless  know- 
ledge. But  in  his  attempts  at  hardening  the  frame 
and  rendering  it  invulnerable  to  the  stings  of  suf- 
fering, our  Countryman  did  not  dare  to  go  the  lengths 
of  the  Spartan  legislator,  who  in  this,  at  least,  ex- 
hibited superior  wisdom,  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
chastisement  of  stripes  to  have  any  tendency  towards 
creating  a  base  and  servile  habit  of  mind.' 

Consistently  with  the  general  aim  of  his  institu- 
tions, Lycurgus,  instead  of  ordaining,  like  Locke, 
that  his  alumni  should  wear  leaky  shoes,  dispensed 
with  the   incumbrance   altogether.      And,   certainly, 

^  Plot.  Ages.  §  i.  of  Spartan  discipline  see  Bceckh. 

s  Miill.  Dor.  ii.  dl5.  in  Plat  Min.  181.  sqq.     Isocrat. 

^  On  the  democratic  tendency     Aieop.  §  14 — 16. 
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in  a  soldier,  the  habit  of  trampling  with  the  naked 
foot  on  ice  and  snow  and  the  sharpest  rocks,  is 
worth  J  of  acquisition.  • 

Institutions  are  generally  based  on  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  society.  Lycurgus  legislated  for  a 
people  to  whom  it  was  important  to  be  able  easily 
to  climb  steeps,  or  descend  them  with  a  sure  foot, 
to  spring  forward  also,  to  run,  to  bend,  and  perform 
innumerable  acts  of  personal  dexterity.  He,  therefore, 
commenced  with  boyhood  the  inculcating  of  those 
habits  and  exercises  which  their  manhood  would  im- 
peratiTely  require  of  them. 

It  has  been  seen  that  for  change  of  linen  an 
especial  ayersion  was  entertained  at  Sparta.  Chil- 
dren were,  therefore,  taught  to  be  content  with  one 
clean  shirt  per  annum,  at  the  termination  of  which  pe- 
riod it  was  probably  as  well  peopled  as  the  Emperor 
Juliana's  beard,  particularly  as,  during  all  that  time, 
it  was  consider^  low  and  unftshionable  to  bathe  or 
make  use  of  the  ordinary  ointments,  an  indulgence 
permitted  to  them  but  for  a  few  days  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  All  this  time,  however,  they  might 
more  properly,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  shirtless,  since 
the  himation  only  was  left  them,  the  chiton  being 
taken  away.^  They  were  compelled  also,  as  incipient 
soldiers,  to  lie  hard  on  pallet  beds,  made  with  the 
tops  of  reeds  collected,  perfunctorily,  without  the  help 
of  the  knife  or  dagger,  from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
To  this,  as  an  especial  indulgence,  they  were  in  winter 
permitted  to  add  a  quantity  of  thistle-down,  which 
material  was  supposed  to  contain  much  warmth.' 

The  initiation  into  these  accomplishments  com- 
menced at  the  age  of  twelve.  At  the  same  time, 
acting  upon  the  Galenian  maxim,  that  **  a  fat  sto- 
mach makes  a  lean  wit,^  the  boys  were  reduced  to 
short  commons,  the  Bouagor,  or  leader  of  the  juve- 
nile troop,  being  instructed  to  pinch  them  as  closely 

1  piut«  Lycuig.  i  17.    Inst*  Lac.  §  5.    Xen.de  Bep.  Lac  ii.  4. 

2  Plut.  Inst.  Lac.  §  10. 
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as  possible  on  that  score,  in  order  that  when  the 
chances  of  war  should  reduce  them  to  the  necessity 
of  subsisting  on  famine  rations,  they  might  be  pre- 
pared without  murmuring  to  submit  to  it.  Persons 
so  educated,  moreover,  would  be  little  delicate  in 
the  choice  of  provisions.  Anything,  from  a  sea 
hedgehog  to  a  snail,  would  suit  their  stomachs ;  and 
it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  war  could  ever  place 
them  in  circumstances  where  such  food  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  might  not  be  found.  Health,  too, 
and  light  spirits,  as  Lycurgus  well  understood,  are 
the  ofllpring  of  an  abstemious  diet.  The  spare  war- 
rior, clean-limbed  and  agile,  would  leap  round  the 
man  puifed  out  and  bloated  with  overfeeding,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  fat  was  at  Sparta  an  offence  punish- 
able at  law.^  However,  not  to  be  too  hard  on  the 
young  gentlemen,  it  was  always  permitted,  when 
hunger  grew  troublesome,  to  have  recourse  to  what, 
for  want  of  a  fitter  name,  we  must  call  stealing.^ 

In  modem  times  it  would  be  thought  a  poor  com- 
pliment  to    any    system   of    education    to  represent 


>  iElian.  V.  H.  xiv.  7.  Plut. 
Inst  Lac.  §  Id.  Athen.  xiL  74* 
—  Apropos  of  this  subject^  the 
ancients  have  left  us  a  very  cu- 
rious anecdote.  Dionysios,  son  of 
Clearchos,  the  first  tyrant  of  He- 
raclea,  having  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  his  country,  became 
insensibly  so  corpulent  by  his 
daily  excess  and  extreme  niceness 
in  the  choice  of  his  viands^  that  he 
was  nearly  suffocated  by  the 
enormous  mass  of  his  fat.  Eveiy 
time  he  fell  into  a  deep  slumber 
it  was  feared  he  would  never 
wake  ogam ;  and,  to  rouse  him 
from  his  lethargy,  the  physicians 
were  often  compelled  to  thrust 
long,  sharp  needles  into  his  body 
until  they  reached  the  quick, 
upon  which  he  would  agun  ex- 
hibit signs  of  animation.    Of  this 


prodigious  obesity  his  majesty 
was  80  much  ashamed,  however, 
that,  when  transacting  business 
or  giving  audience  to  strangers, 
he  would  ensconce  himself  behind 
a  large  trunk,  so  that  no  part  of 
him  was  visible  but  his  face. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  infirmity,  he 
lived  fifty-five  years  and  reigned 
thirty-three ;  and,  to  the  honour 
of  corpulence  be  it  remarked, 
that  no  tyrant  ever  before  ex- 
hibited so  much  mildness  and 
moderation. — Id*  xiL  7ft. 

*  Xen.  Rep.  Lac  ii.  6. — This 
writer  observes,  that  what  might 
be  filched  was  determined  by  law. 
— ^Anab*  iv.  6.  14.  And  Plutarch 
explains,^  that  they  might  take  as 
much  fbod  as  they  could. — Inst 
Lac.  §  12. 
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it  as  an  admirable  method  for  rendering  a  man  an 
accomplished  thief.  But  the  Spartan  sophists,  whose  , 
wisdom  Plato,  in  a  jocular  mood,  so  greatly  extols, 
held  a  different  theory.  They  did  not  undertake  the 
teaching  of  morals,  but  such  habits  as  became  a 
soldier,  among  which  thieving  always  maintains  a 
distinguished  place.  Xenophon,  however,  is  careful 
to  guard  us  against  the  supposition  that  this  habit 
of  appropriation  arose  from  want.  The  object  of  the 
legisktor  was,  without  the  incurring  of  moral  guilt, 
to  nourish  all  the  useful  habits  conunonly  found  in 
a  thief, — as,  the  power  to  watch  by  night,  to  wear 
the  mask  of  honesty  by  day,  craftily  to  lay  snares, 
and  even  to  set  spies  upon  the  individual  to  be 
plundered.  To  men  designed  to  spend  their  lives 
in  war  such  qualities  are,  doubtless,  of  the  highest 
importance,  since  they  enable  them  to  procure  pro- 
visions and  overreach  the  enemy.^  To  this  practice 
Xenophon  alludes  in  the  Anabasis,  where  the  army 
is  placed  in  circumstances  of  much  difficulty.  '^  I 
^  understand,"  he  says  to  Cheirisophos,  ^*  that  among 
^  you  Lacedaemonians  the  habit  of  stealing  is  carefully 
^cultivated  from  childhood;  and  that,  so  far  from 
^  being  disgraceful,  it  is  considered  a  necessary 
^  accomplishment,  so  long  as  you  keep  within  the 
"bounds  prescribed  by  law.  When  detected,  how- 
"  ever,  it  is  equally  lawful  to  be  scourged.''  * 

Were  they  scourged,  then,  for  stealing?  Not  at 
all,  but  simply  for  being  caught;  and  Xenophon  is 
right  in  remarking,  that,  in  all  human  arts,  they  who 
unskilfully  perform  what  they  undertake  are  pu- 
nished, and  so  should  a  bungling  thief.'  The  pas- 
sage immediately  following  is  mutilated  or  inextri- 
cably corrupt,*  but,  from  an  attentive  examination, 
it  would  appear  that  the  boys  detected  on  these 
occasions   were   selected   to  be  flogged*   during  the 

^  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  iu  7.  *  Schneid.  in   Xen.  de  Rep. 

*  Anab.  iv.  vi.  14.  Lac.  IL  9. 

^  De  Rep.  Lac.  ii.  8.  *  SometimeB  to   death. — Plut. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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festival  of  Artemis  Orthia,  or  Orthosia,  whose  altar 
was  thus  annually  smeared  with  human  blood.  This 
impartial  superstition  extended  its  empire  over  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  servile  or  free,  from 
the  beggar  to  the  prince;  for  here,  we  are  told, 
Helots  had  sometimes  the  honour  to  be  scourged 
in  company  perhaps  with  a  scion  of  the  Eurypontid  or 
Agid  kings.  At  Alea,  in  Arcadia,  women,  by  the 
command  of  an  oracle,  were  subjected  to  the  same 
discipline.  "  Here,"  says  Pausanias,^  "  during  the  fes- 
"  tival  of  Dionysos  women,  by  command  of  an  oracle, 
"  were  flogged  like  the  youth  of  Sparta  at  the  altar 
"  of  Artemis  Orthia.** 

The  above  ordinance  of  Lycurgus  led  in  the  next 
instance  to  the  hybernation  of  the  youth  upon  the 
mountains:'  to  inure  them  still  further  to  hardships, 
and,  practically  to  teach  them  the  art  of  providing 
for  themselves,  they  were  sent  forth  with  a  rovinff 
commission  to  prowl  about  the  highlands  and  le^ 
frequented  parts  of  Laconia,  armed  for  self-protection, 
and  that  they  might  be  able  to  bring  dovm  their 
game.  At  first,  perhaps,  they  confined  themselves 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law.  But  almost 
of  necessity  they  would  become  involved  in  quarrels 
with  the  Helots,  by  plundering  whose  farms  and  vil- 
lages they  chiefly  subsisted.  The  Helots  would  some- 
times resist  and   sometimes  resent  their  incursions. 


Inst.  Lac.  §  39.  Vit.  Aristid.  § 
17.  Pausan.  ill.  16.  6.  Sext. 
Empir.  Pyrrh.  Hypot,  iii.  24.  p. 
153.  c.  Spanheim  ad  Callim.  in 
Dian.  174.  The  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  derives  this  name  of  Ar- 
temis from  Mount  Orthion  or 
Orthosion  in  Arcadia. —  Olymp. 
iii.  54.  Cf.  Lycoph.  1330.  with 
the  Schol.  of  Tzetzes.  Schol. 
Plat,  de  Legg.  p.  224.      Ruhnk. 

^  Arcad.  viii.  23.  1.  Meurs. 
(Greec  Fer.  p.  256,)  understands 
BeseflageUabani. 


2  The  Platonic  Scholiast  con- 
founds this  practice  with  the 
Crypteia,  so  called,  he  says, 
because  the  youth  were  com- 
pelled to  conceal  themselyes 
while  they  subsisted  on  plunder. 
'AiroXvovrcc  yop  eKaaroy  yvp.v6vf 
vpofriraTTOV  eviavroy  S\ov  «{«  Ir 
toIq  opetri  irXavatrSai,  Kal  rpii^iv 
tawoy  St€L  Kkorffc,  Kal  rwv  rocov- 
Tfify,  ovTU)  Bi  &aTt  fitf^eyl  KaraSriXoy 
ytvitrOac  Bid  koI  Kpvitreia  Civ6p,aa' 
Tac  €Ko\a(oyTO  yap  oi  ottov  Brj' 
TOTB  w^iyrtQ. — Ad  L^[g.  p.  225. 
Ruhnk. 
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111  blood  would  be  engendered.  Hot  and  fieiy 
youths,  abandoned  to  their  own  guidance,  would 
easily  discover  excuses  for  cruelty  and  revenge.  From 
quarrels  they  would  proceed  to  blows — firom  blows 
to  assassination ;  and  beaten,  perhaps,  by  day,  they 
would  fall  suddenly  on  the  defenceless  peasants  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  butcher  whole  hamlets  to 
avenge  an  affiront  offered  to  them  perhaps  by  an 
individual  Thus,  out  of  a  custom  blameless  enough 
in  its  origin^  grew  the  terrible  institution  of  the 
Crypteia,*  or  annual  massacre  of  the  Helots,  denied 
by  some  modem  writers,  but  too  well  authenticated, 
and  too  much  in  keeping  with  the  Spartan  character 
and  general  policy,  to  allow  of  our  indulging  in  any 
scepticism  on  the  point. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  other 
branches  of  education  taught  at  Sparta,  —  that  is 
gynmastics  and  music.  Writers,  desirous  of  enhanc- 
ing the  mental  acquisitions  of  the  Dorians,  adhere 
somewhat  too  strictly  to  the  meaning  often  affixed  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  word  music,  which  they  employed 
to  signify  literature.  But  Xenophon,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Lacedsemonian  Conmionwealth,  appears  in- 
variably to  use  it  in  its  limited  and  modem  sig* 
nification. 

To  gymnastics  the  Dorians,  upon  the  whole  an  unin- 
tellectual  people,  were  naturally  much  addicted, — far 
too  much  according  to  ancient  writers;  but  here 
again  their  modem  historian  steps  in  to  their  defence. 
He  will  have  it,  that  it  was  in  later  times  that  they 
became  philogymnasts,  and  quotes  Dion  Chrysostom 
as  if  he  was  the  principal  witness.  Plato,  to  be  sure,  is 
referred  to  as  a  parasitical  authority,  and  so  is  Aristo- 
tle;* but  then  the  latter  only  says,  that  their  constant 

'  For  a  fiiller  account  of  this  ming  them,  means  to  describe  the 

institution  see  Book  V.  Chapter  Spartans,  where  he  speaks  of  a 

VIII.  people  wholly  given  up  to  the 

*  Polit.  viii.   3.   3.  —To  this  study  of  bodily  exercises,  and  by 

may  be  added  the  testimony  of  that  means  becoming  brutal  and 

Plato,  who  evidently,  without  na-  ferocious. — De  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  1 54. 
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violent  exercises  rendered  them  brutal,  in  whicb  the 
historian  appears  to  discover  no  harm.  "  This  want  of 
"  moderation,  however,  though  it  occurred  in  later 
times,  is  never  perceivable  in  the  maxims  and  ideas 
of  the  Dorians,  who  in  this,  as  in  several  other 
"  cases,  know  how  to  set  bounds  to  youthful  ardour, 
"and  check  its  pernicious  effects.*'*  This,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  the  language  of  an  apologist.  If  they  had 
such  knowledge,  how  culpable  must  they  have  been 
not  to  check  it  in  the  matter  of  the  Crypt eia? 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  though  they  de- 
voted to  gymnastics  too  much  of  their  leisure,  the  fault 
lay  in  them,  not  in  the  system  of  exercises,  which  was 
in  itself  one  of  extreme  beauty  and  simplicity.  Its 
object,  —  which  it  was  excellently  calculated  to  attain, 
— was  not  to  create  athletae  but  soldiers,  not  gigantic 
strength,  but  an  elastic,  agile,  beautiful  frame,  adapted 
for  all  the  movements  of  war.  Boxing,  accordingly, 
and  the  pancration  *  were  banished  from  their  gymna- 
sia, a  regulation  evincing  at  the  same  time  their  wisdom 
and  their  taste ;  the  fonner  being  the  most  barbarous 
and  useless,  the  latter  the  most  unseemly  portion  of 
gymnastics,  often  exhibiting  the  antagonists  rolling 
and  struggling,  like  savages  or  animals  devoid  of  rea- 
son, on  the  ground. 

As  the  ancient  idea  of  education  included  every 
thing  employed  to  develope  the  powers  of  body  or 
mind,  we  must  regard  in  this  light  the  military  games 
peculiar  to  the  Spartans  and  Cretans.'  Among  the 
former  the  youth,  having  sacrificed  to  Ares  in  a  tem- 
ple at  Therapne,  passed  over  into  an  island  dyked 
round  and  called  Platanistas,  where,  dividing  off  into 
separate  parties,   they  engaged   in   a  contest  which 

1  Dorians,  ii.  dl9.8eq.  the  hand,  are  elsewhere  named : 

*  Tavra  fuiya  /ii)  Kuikvtrayroc  -— Dvy/i^v  3c  icot  xayifporiov  c?y«- 

dytavilitaBai  tovq  woXirag,  iv  olc  ^'/^Vo'Oot  EKuXvatv,  Xva  p-tiht  irai- 

\€\p  ohK  avartivtrai. — Plut.  Ly-  fovrcc  diravB^r  iO{(wTai, — Reg. 

cuig.  §  19.      The  exercises^  in  Apophth«g.Lycuig.  4.  Apophtheg. 

which  the  admission  of  being  van-  Lacon.  Lycuig.  28. 

quished  was  made  by  holding  up         ^  Miill.  ii.  ftG. 
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wanted   nothing    but   arms   to   render   it   a  genuine 
battle.     A  learned  historian,  seldom  sparing  of  words, 
avoids  describing  this  interesting  scene ;   and  where- 
fore?— Because  a  faithful  description  of  it  must  con- 
vey a  striking  idea  of  Spartan  ferocity,     "  They  ex- 
erted "  says  he,  "  every  means  in  their  power  to  obtain 
the  victory .*" — Exactly;  but  what  were  those  means? 
^^  Adolescentium  greges  Lacedaemone  vidimus  ipsi  in- 
"  dibili  contentione  certantes,  pagnis,  calcibus,  ungui- 
"*  bus,  morsu  denique ;  quum  exanimarentur  priusquam 
"  se  victos  faterentur.^'^  Yet  were  these  battles  carried 
on  under  the  eyes  of  magistrates,  the  five  Bidiaei*  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  these  exercises  as  well  as  those 
performed   elsewhere.     The  little  island  where   they 
fought  was  a  spot  of  great  natural  beauty,  encircled  by 
a  sheet  of  clear  water,  and  approached  on  all  sides 
through  thick  and  lofty  groves  of  platane  trees.     A 
bridge  thrown  over  the  canal  led  to  the  island  on  both 
sides,  and  on  the  one  stood  a  statue  of  Heracles,  on 
the   other  of  Lycurgus.     This  battle   was   reckoned 
among  the  institutions  of  the  Fatter,  and  under  the 
protection  probably  of  the  former.     The  preliminaries 
to  the  fight  were  as  follow.     They  first  sacrificed  in 
the  Phoebaion  which  stands  without  the  city,  not  far 
from    Therapne.    Here  each  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the    youth   offered   up   a  dog's   whelp   to  Ares,   the 
bravest  of  domestic  animals,  sacred  in  their  opinion  to 
the  bravest  of  the  Gods.     No  other  Grecian  people 
sacrificed  the  dog  excepting  the  Colophonians,  who 
oflTered  up  a  black  bitch  to  Hecate.     In  both  cities 
the  sacrifice  was  performed  by  night.     After  the  cere- 
mony two  tame  boars  were  brought  forward,  one  by 
each  party,  which  they  compelled  to  fight ;  and  they 
whose    brute  champion   proved  superior,   thence  au- 
gured that  victory  awaited  them  in  the  Platanistas. 
On  the  foUovring  day,  a  little  before  noon,  they  en- 
tered  by  the  bridges  into  the  island,  one  party  by 
one    bridge,   the    other    by    the    other.       But    the 
choice  was  not  left  to  them,  having  been  determined 

«  Cic.  Tusc.  Disput.  v.  27.  «  Paus.  iii.  11.  2. 
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on  the  preceding  night  by  lot.  Being  arrived,  they 
&ced  each  other,  and  commenced  the  battle^  striking 
with  the  fist,  kicking,  leaping  on  eac^i  other,  tearing 
one  another  with  their  teeth,  and  gouging  after  the 
most  approved  Kentucky  fashion.  Thus  they  strug- 
gled, man  to  man,  urging  forward  together  and  thrust- 
ing each  other  into  the  water.^  From  these  words,  as 
well  as  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero  cited  above,  it  is 
clear  the  combat  was  conducted  with  no  other  arms 
than  those  furnished  by  nature,  though  Lucian,  misem- 
ploying the  verb  whi\iA%u)f^  would  lead  us  to  a  diffe- 
rent conclusion.  But  this  kind  of  battle  is  always 
enumerated  among  the  gymnastic  exercises  or  contests; 
and  what  necessity  would  there  have  been  to  have  re- 
course to  fists,  feet,  teeth,  and  nails,  had  they  been 
permitted  the  use  of  arms  ?  Fatigued  with  this  vio- 
lent exertion  they  betook  themselves  for  a  short  time 
to  repose,  refreshed  by  which  they  resumed  their  ex- 
ercises, dancing  in  most  intricate  measures  to  the 
sound  of  the  pipe.*  Akin  in  spirit  to  the  contests  in 
the  Platanistas  were  the  ever-recurring  battles  fought 
by  the  young  men  with  the  three  hundred  followers  of 
the  Hippagretae;  three  inferior  magistrates  appoint- 
ed by  the  Ephori,  who  selected  each  one  hundred  fol- 
lowers from  among  the  healthiest  and  bravest  of  the 
youthful  population.  Against  this  chosen  band  all  the 
other  young  men  of  the  city  were  boimd  by  custom  to 
make  war ;  and,  but  that  they  could  be  parted  by  any 
citizen  who  might  happen  to  be  passing  by,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  fierce  boxing  matches  would  often 
have  terminated  fatally. 

Similar  customs  prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  business  of  education 
appears  to  have  commenced  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
when  the  cake  called  Promachos  was  given  to  the 
boys,  because,  as  it  has  been  conjectured,  they  were 
thenceforward  to  be  trained  for  fighting.  Up  to  the 
age   of  seventeen  they  were   denominated   Apageli, 

*  Paus.  iii.  14.  8.  Bqq.  ^  Cf.  Ubb.  Emm.  Antiq.  Graec. 

«  Anachars.  §  38.  iii.  89.  sqq. 
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since  they  were  not  until  then'  admitted  into   those 
Agel«  *  or  bands,  in  which  they  thenceforward  per- 
formed their  exercises.    Here,  as  in  Sparta,  the  great- 
est possible  care  was  taken  to  extirpate  from  the  cha- 
racter every  germ  of  effeminacy.     They  ate  whatever 
food  was  given  them  squatting  on  the  ground,  not 
being  permitted  to  join  their  elders  at  the  board,  and 
went  abroad  in  all  weathers  clad  in  a  single  garment, 
like  the  boys  of  Sparta  during  their  hibernation.    How- 
ever, the  youth  of  the  several  Agelae,  armed  with  stones, 
and  iron  weapons,  marching  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  and 
assailing  each  other,  converted   their  exercises   into 
something  very  like  real  warfitre.    Our  cudgel-playing, 
single-stick,  &c.  are  pastimes  of  the  same  description ; 
and  boxing  now  nearly  exploded,  can  plead  classical 
precedent.    They  were  habituated,  says  Ephoros,  to  la- 
bours and  arms,  and  taught  to  despise  both  heat  and 
cold,  rough  roads  and  cli£&,  and  the  blows  they  received 
in  the  gymnasium  and  their  mock  battles.    The  use  of 
the  bow  formed  part  of  their  education,  as  well  as  the 
armed  dance,  at  first  taught  by  the  Curetes,  and  after- 
wards named  the  Pyrrhic;   so  that  a  warlike  spirit 
breathed  through  the  whole  system  of  their  education.* 
With  all  these  facts  before  him,  though  many  of 
them  he  has  suppressed,  the  historian  of  the  Doric 
race,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
contends  naively  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to  con- 
clude that  the  aim  of  bodily  exercise  among  the  Do- 
rians was  war,  or  that  in  their  result  they  rendered  the 
youth  either  brutal  or  ferocious.     Their  object,  in  his 
opinion,  was  to  obtain  something  like  ideal  beauty  of 
form,  strength,  and  health,  which,  he  says,  they  accord- 
ingly attained,  being,  about  b.  c.  540,  the  healthiest  of 
the  Greeks  and  most  renowned  for  beautiful  men  and 
women.      But  Xenophon  whom,  on  the   subject   of 
health  he  quotes,  does  not  authorise  his  superlative : 

^  'AyeXiy  for  the  bovs,  aw<r/-  «  Strab.  x.  4.  p.  880.  »eq. — 

T40V  for  the  men. — Strab.  x.  4.  p.  This  agrees  with  what  Plato  re- 

579.     Mull.  (Dor.  ii.  826.)  uses  lates  of  the  Cretan  polity.— De 

both  indiscrinunately.  1^^*  ^  ^«  P*  2^^'  *•  ^^^'  P*  ®^' 
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— "It  would  not  be  easy,"  are  his  words,  "to  find 
"  healthier  or  more  active  men.'**  Again,  the  language 
of  Herodotus  by  no  means  bears  him  out.  He,  indeed, 
afiirms  that  Callicrates,  a  Spartan,  was  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  army  at  Platsea,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
Spartans  being  handsomer  than  the  other  Greeks ;  but 
rather  the  contrary.  He  was  not  merely  the  hand- 
somest man  among  his  countrymen,  but,  which  he  evi- 
dently considered  more  remarkable,  among  all  the 
other  Greeks.* 

Not,  however,  to  insist  on  such  points  as  these, 
let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Dorians.*  That  the  art  of  writing  never 
flourished  very  generally  at  Sparta  appears  to  be 
on  all  hands  admitted,  though  we  can  by  no  means 
doubt  that  among  them  numerous  individuals  pos- 
sessing this  accomplishment  might  always  be  found. 
Thus,  in  the  old  story  of  the  combat  of  the  three 
hundred  Spartans  and  Argives,  it  is  related  that 
Othryades,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Laconian  band, 
having  remained  last  on  the  field  of  battle^  erected 
a  trophy  and  wrote  upon  it  with  his  blood  Aoucs- 
ioufAovsot  xwr  'Agyuofv^  immediately  after  which  he 
died  of  his  wounds.*  Generally,  however,  no  great 
stress  was  laid  on  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  was  of  com- 
paratively little  value  where  the  people  were  taught 
to  chant  their  laws  as  well  as  their  songs.  Similar 
customs  and  i*egulations  prevsdled  on  this  head  in 
Crete,  where,  nevertheless,  letters  appear  to  have 
been  viewed  with  a  more  favourable  eye.*     In  ad- 


*  De  Rep.  Lac.  v.  9. — At  a 
later  period  the  reputation  of  being 
the  handsomest  men  in  Greece 
was  enjoyed  by  certain  young  men 
of  Athens. — iEschin.  cont.  Tim. 

§  81. 

2  Herod,  ix.  72. 

»  Cf.  ^lian.  Var.  Hist  xii.  50. 

^  Stob.  Florileg.  vii.  67. 

^  Plut.  Inst.  Lac.  §  1 4.  seq.— The 


Spartans  sacrificed  to  the  muses 
before  going  to  battle  in  order  that 
they  might  perform  something  wor- 
thy of  notice  by  them. — Id.  §  16. 
It  is  remarked  of  king  Cleomenes 
that  he  studied  philosophy  under 
Sphseros  the  Borysthenite  who  was 
likewise  permitted  to  impart  his 
system  to  the  other  youth. — Id. 
Cleom.  §  2. — Cf.  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  6. 
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dition  to  their  body  of  legal  poetry,  which  was  pro- 
bably less  Yoluminous  than  a  metrical  yersion  of  the 
statutes  at  large,  the  youth  were  taught  to  sing 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods  and  the  praises  of 
illustrious  men.^  In  music,  too,  they  were  permit- 
ted to  make  some  proficiency,  though  generally,  we 
are  told,  it  was  their  ambition  to  excel  rather  in 
the  regularity  of  their  manners  than  in  the  extent 
of  their  acquirements. 

With  respect  to  the  Spartans  it  is  probable, 
though  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  be  suffi- 
ciently contradictory,  that  no  great  stress  was  laid 
even  on  the  ability  to  read;  for,  while  Plutarch* 
conceives  this  art  to  have  been  among  their  or- 
dinary acquirements,  Isocrates,  a  grave  and  more 
competent  authority,  is  decidedly  of  the  opposite 
opinion.' 

jElian,*  too,  coming  in  the  rear  of  Plutarch,  ob- 
serves that  the.  Lacedaemonians  were  ignorant  of 
mental  culture  (fAowux^g)  meaning  evidently  as  Peri- 
zonius  has  already  observed,  not  '* music"  as  Kiihn 
would  translate  it,  (for  in  this  they  were  learned,) 
but  a  knowledge  of  poetry  and  eloquence.* 

That  the  Spartans  were  noted  for  their  indiffe- 
rence to  literature,  is  well  known.  Even  Xenophon, 
their  apologist,  instituting  a  comparison  between  their 
system  of  education  and  that  prevailing  among  the 
other  Greeks,  observes  that  the  latter  sent  their  boys 
to  school  that  they  might  learn  their  letters,  music, 
and  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra,  while  the  for- 
mer placed  them  under  the  care  of  a  grave  man 
who  might  punish  them  if  slothful  and  inactive,  and 


^  Id  later  times  learning  grew 
to  be  more  highly  valued.  ThuB 
it  was  ordained  by  law  that  the 
youth  should  assemble  annually 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Ephori  to  hear 
the  workof  Dicaearchos  on  the  con- 
stitution of  their  country  read  to 
them— Suid.  v.  Aifcalapx^  t.  i.  p. 
7S0.  d. 


2  Inst.  Lac  §  4.  Lycuig.  §  1 6. 

3  Panathen.  §  83.  Toaovror 
diroXtkuftfjiiyoi  i^fc  fcocv^c  ^ac- 
^eiaf  col  0cXo0O^ac  claiv  Hai^ 
ohde  ypdfifiara  fiavBdvovoiv, 

*  Var.  Hist.  xii.  50. 

^  So  again  in  iElian.  Var.  Hist, 
iv.  15.Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse,  an 
illiterate  person  is  termed  dfjiovtroi. 
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inculcate  great  modesty  and  obedience  in  lieu  of  the 
usual  accomplishments.  Plato  also,  in  the  Greater 
Hippias,^  having  observed  that  their  laws  were  averse 
from  the  reception  of  foreign  learning,  adds  imme- 
diately after  that  the  majority  of  them  were  even  ig- 
norant of  arithmetic.  In  another  place,*  indeed,  the 
philosopher  appears  to  hold  a  different  language,  and 
is  literally  understood  by  Perizonius.  But  the  reader 
who  examines  the  passage  attentively,  will  probably 
agree  with  me  in  considering  it  nothing  more  than 
one  of  those  profoundly  ironical  strokes  in  which, 
above  all  writers,  he  abounds.  He  in  fact  remarks, 
what  in  another  sense  may  have  been  very  true, 
that  no  countries  were  more  fertile  in  sophists  than 
Crete  and  Lacedsemon,  but  that  they  dissembled  their 
wisdom  and  feigned  ignorance,  lest  they  should  ap- 
pear to  excel  all  their  countrymen  in  sapience,  of 
which  in  reality  there  was  very  little  danger.  He 
observes,  however,  no  less  ironically,,  that  those  rude 
and  unrhetorical  nations  were  of  all  men  most  phi- 
losophical and  eloquent,  and  that  it  had  long  been 
understood  by  a  great  many  that  to  laconise^  or  act 
the  Spartan,  was  rather  to  be  a  philosopher  than 
a  diligent  student  of  gymnastics.  Perizonius,^  indeed, 
conceives  that  all  this  is  to  be  understood  of  natu- 
ral sound  sense,  applied  to  morals  and  those  brief  and 
pithy  sayings  or  X070J,  which  constituted  the  science 
of  laconics. 

But,  after  all,  there  never  was,  as  Cicero  observes, 
a  single  orator  among  the  Spartans;  nor  could  it 
be  otherwise,  since  idl  the  arts  which  beget  and 
foster  eloquence,  and,  more  important  stiU,  every 
political  institution  which  favours  it,  were  unknown 
in  their  state.  Nay,  so  far  did  they  push  their 
aversion  for  the  oratorical  art,  that  if  any  citizen 
of   Sparta  acquired,   in   his   experience  abroad,   the 

^  T.  V.  p.  418.  an  ironical  passage  of  Plato  we 

« proug.  t.  i.  p.  209.  "^y  "''«7«.  ^^^'^  ***  ^^y  z"^ 

^         ^  able  genealogists  and  story-tellers. 

•^  Not.adiElian.xii.50. — From     — Hipp.  Maj.  t.  v.  p.  419. 
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skill  artificially  to  wield  a  syllogism  or  a  trope,  he 
was  subjected  to  punishment,^  while  rhetoricians  were 
expelled  the  city.*     Ignorance,  therefore,  of  whatever 
learned  nations    prize,   was  their  chief   boast.     To 
them  the  sublime  speculations  of  the  Academy,  and 
the    logic,    sharp   and   irresistible,   of   the    Lyceum, 
were  equally  strangers;  yet  their  discipline,  and  the 
habits  of  youth,  imparted  to  them  what  in  modem 
jargon  is  termed  a  kind  of  practical   '^  philosophy.*^ 
They  imderstood  the  great  art,  at  least  among  them, 
how  to  command  their  passions;  as  Maximus  Tyrius^ 
relates    of  Agesilaos   who,    though    educated    in   no 
school  of  philosophy,  was   nevertheless  not  a  slave 
to  love,  which  therefore  the  sophist  infers  could  not 
be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.     However  there  were 
limitations    to   their   aversions    for  learning.      They 
opened  in  their  state  an  asylum  for  those   antique 
teachers  of  mankind,  the  poets,^  proscribed  by  Plato, 
and   were  in  this  respect  so  superior  in  good  taste 
to  that  philosopher,  that  they  at  length,  in   imita- 
tion  of  the  Great   Preceptors  of  Greece,  instituted 
public   recitations  of  Homer.      And   this,   Maximus 
Tyrius  adduces  as  a  proof  that  many  well-constituted 
states    had   existed  in  which   Homer  was   not  pub- 
licly studied,   for  he  could   not  mean  that  he   was 
once  entirely  unknown  at  Sparta.^ 

Into  the  character  of  the  Greeks,  generally,  there 
entered  an  element  but  faintly  discernible  in  the 
moral  composition  of  modem  nations,  I  mean  a  most 
exquisite  and  exalted  sensibility,  which  rendered  them 
to  the  last  degree  susceptible,  and  liable  to  be  swayed 
irresistibly  for  good  or  for  evil  by  poetry  and  music. 

^  The  laws  of  Sparta  were  in  dySpwirvy  rj  XJywv.— Instit  Lac. 

this  respect^  as  in  many  others,  §  4. 

merely  imitations  of  those  of  Crete.  2  Ciessol.  Theat  Rhet.  i.  12. 

— Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Matheinat.  j,,  88 

LiLp.68.       Platerch  having  re-  s  Dissert,  ix.  p.  1 1 8. 
marked  that  they  did  learn  to  read,  \ 

adds— r«K  ^c  AXXwy  waidtvfi/iTwy  *  C|-  Athen.  xiv.  33. 

^vriXaoiay  Iwoiovvro,  oh  fidWov  *  Dissert,  vii.  p.  91. 
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And  this  characteristic  distinguished  in  some  degree 
the  Doric  as  well  as  the  Ionic  race.  They  could  be 
excited,  past  belief,  by  the  agency  of  sound.  Music, 
therefore,  with  us  at  least  a  mere  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, among  them  was  invested  with  a  moral  charac- 
ter, and  employed  in  education  as  a  powerful  means 
of  harmonising,  purifying,  ennobUng  the  principles 
and  the  affections  of  the  heart.  For  this  reason  the 
government,  which  in  Greece  was  in  reality  a  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,^  watched  over  the  music 
no  less  sedulously  than  over  the  morals  of  the  people; 
which  it  powerfully  influenced.  It  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  confessed  that  many  ancient  authors  are  little 
philosophical  in  relating  or  reasoning  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  music.  They  often  confound  consequences 
with  causes.  Thus,  in  the  example  which  certain 
authors  undoubtingly  adduce  of  the  Sicilian  Dorians,* 
whose  morals  we  are  told  were  corrupted  by  their 
fiddlesticks,  they  omit  to  inquire  whether  it  was  not 
rather  the  natural  and  necessary  degeneracy  of  a 
wealthy  people,  which  corrupted  the  music.  This  is 
my  interpretation.  For,  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Sicilians,  I  can  discover  causes  enough  of  lax  and 
imperfect  morals,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  lyre 
or  cithara.  But  some  writers  on  this  point  have  an 
easy  faith.  They  suppose  that  the  strict  domestic 
'  discipline  of  Sparta  "  would  hardly  have  been  pre- 
served "  ^  without  the  old-fashioned  music. 

In  whatever  way  we  decide  on  the  metaphysics 
of  the  matter,  certain  it  is  that  in  old  times  music 
was  an  universal  accomplishment  in  most  parts  of 
Greece;  but  this  was  when  it  was  little  more  thaii 
the  chanting  of  savages,  in  which,  however  ignorant, 

^  Plut.  Inst  Lac.  §  17.  are  sung,  or  what  am  preTail  in 

<  Max.  Tyr.  iv.  p.  54.  Cic.  de  a  state ;  but  neither  does  he  credit 

Legg.  ii.  1 5. — Cicero^  though  apt  the  inferences  drawn  too  subtilely 

in   most  cases  to    defer  to  the  by  the  great  philosopher  from  his 

opinion  of  Plato,  hangs  back  here,  musical  theory. 

He  does  not,  indeed,  consider  it  a 

matter  of  indifTerence  what  songs  ^  Dorians,  ii.  840. 
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any  one  may  join.     Exactly  in  proportion  as  it  rose 
into   an   art  its  cultivators    diminished    in  number, 
until,  when  a  high  degree   of  perfection  had   been 
attained,  it  was  abandoned  almost  wholly  to  profes- 
sional   musicians.    _The  Athenians   had    been   com- 
manded by  the   Pythian  oracle   to  chant   chorically 
in  the  streets,  a  divine  service  in  honour  of  Bacchos.' 
At   Sparta  similar  performances  took  place   during 
the  gymnopaedia,  when  choruses  of  naked  men  and 
boys,  with   crowns  of  palm   leaves   on   their  heads, 
proceeded   through  the  streets  singing  the  songs  of 
Thaletas  and  Alcman  and  the  pseans  of  Dionysidotos.' 
Mr.  Miiller,  who  loves  to  complete  or  round  off  the 
accounts  he  finds  in  ancient  authors,  says  that,  dottbt- 
lessy  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
took   part  in  these  exhibitions.     Perhaps  they  did, 
but   we   have  no   authority   for  such  a  supposition. 
The  place  in  the  agora  which  contained  statues  of 
Apollo,  Artemis  and  Leto,  was  called  Choros^^  because 
there  the   Ephebi  danced  in  choruses  in  honour  of 
Apollo.     On  these  occasions  unwarlike  persons  were 
sometimes  thrust  into  the   least  honourable  places,^ 
while  bachelors  were  excluded ;  so  that,  as  Schneider 
has  well  remarked,  cowardice  was  less  dishonourable 
than    celibacy.     But   it  does  not  at  all  appear  that 
the   Spartans  themselves  were  ever  good  musicians, 
though    they   were  not   incapable   of  relishing  good 
music ;  ^  and  hence  the  foreign  musicians  who  flocked 
thither  found  a  welcome  reception.     The  develope- 
ment  of  the  warlike  constitution  of  the  state  threw 
the  favourable  side  of  their  discipline  into  the  shade.^ 
The  Arcadians,  likewise,  made  great  use  of  music 
in  their  system  of  education,  and,  though  otherwise  a 
rude  race,  continued  to  practise  it  up  to  the  age  of 
thirty.     Among   them  alone,  in  feic^  were   children 

^  Demosth.  in  Mid.  §  15.  ^  Xen.   de    Rep.   Lac.  ix.   5. 

«  Athen.  xv.  22.  Plut.  Lycuig.  §  15. 

,/,  ^^^  V.'lZf'L!^         '  Amtot  PoL  viii.  5. 
841. J  supposes    the  whole  agora 

may  have  been  thus  denominated.         ^  Cf.  Miill.  Dor.  ii.  342. 
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accustomed  from  infancy  to  sing,  in  certain  measures, 
hymns  and  poems,  in  which  they  celebrated  the 
praises  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  their  country. 
After  this,  observes  Polybius,^  they  learned  the  tuh 
mot  of  Timotheus  and  Philoxenos,  and  every  year 
during  the  Dionysia  formed  choruses  in  the  theatre, 
where  they  danced  to  the  sound  of  the  flute.  Here 
boys  contended  with  antagonists  of  their  own  age, 
and  the  young  men  with  those  more  advanced  to- 
wards their  prime.  During  the  whole  of  their  lives 
they  frequented  these  public  assemblies,  where  they 
instructed  each  other  by  their  songs,  and  not  by 
means  of  foreign  actors.  With  respect  to  other 
branches  of  education  they  considered  it  no  disgrace 
to  profess  themselves  ignorant ;  but  not  to  know  how 
to  sing  would,  in  Arcadia,  have  been  a  mark  of 
extreme  vulgarity.  They  habituated  themselves  to 
walk  with  gravity  to  the  sound  of  the  flute, 
and,  having  been  thus  instructed  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  proceeded  once  a  year  in  public  procession 
to  the  theatre.  Their  ancestors  introduced  these 
customs,  not  with  any  view  to  pleasure,  or  that  they 
might  grow  rich  by  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  but 
in  order  to  soften  the  austerity  of  character  which 
their  cold  and  murky  atmosphere  would  otherwise 
have  engendered.  For  the  character  of  nations  iff 
invariably  analogous  to  the  air  they  breathe,  and  it  is 
the  geographical  position  of  races  which  determines 
alone  their  temper  of  mind  and  the  colour  and  con- 
figuration of  their  bodies. 

Besides  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  Area* 
dians,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  was  customary  among 
them  for  the  men  and  women  to  unite  in  chanting 
certain  odes,  and  to  offer  up  sacrifices  in  common. 
There  were  also  dances  in  which  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  joined,  and  their  object  was  to  create  and 
diffuse  humane  and  gentle  manners. 

But  the  same  habits  were  not  prevalent  throughout 

*  iv.  20.  7.  Athen.  xiv.  21.  seq. 
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the  whole  eountry.  The  Kynsethes  made  no  progress 
in  these  humanising  arts,  and  as  they  dwelt  in  the 
rudest  districts  of  Arcadia,  and  breathed  the  crudest 
air,  their  ferocity  became  proverbial;  they  addicted 
themselyes  to  strife  and  contention,  and  degenerated 
into  the  fiercest  and  most  untameable  savages  in 
Greece.  In  fact,  obtaining  possession  of  several  ci- 
ties, they  shed  so  much  blood  that  the  whole  nation 
was  roused^  and  at  length  united  in  expelling  them 
the  land.  Even  after  their  departure  the  Mantinseans 
thought  it  necessary  to  purify  the  soil  by  sacrifices, 
expiations,  and  the  leading  of  victims  roimd  the  whole 
boundary  line. 

Dancing  very  naturally  constituted  a  separate 
branch  of  education  at  Sparta  as  in  Crete.  In  both 
places  the  execution  of  the  Pyrrhic  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  necessary  accomplishment,  the 
youths,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  or  earlier,  having  been 
taugbt  to  perform  it  in  arms.^  It  was  or  is — for  the 
Pyrrhic  still  lingers  in  Greece, 

*'  Ye  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet — " 

an  exhibition  purely  military.  The  dancers,  accou- 
tred with  spear  and  shield,  went  gracefully  and  vi- 
gorously through  a  number  of  movements,  wheeling, 
advancing,  giving  blows  or  shunning  them,  as  in  real 
action.*  In  other  parts  of  Greece,  however,  the 
Pyrrhic  quickly  degenerated  in  character,  becoming 
little  better  thaii  a  wild  dance  of  Bacchanals.^  It 
has  been  rightly  observed  that  at  Sparta  "the  chief 
object  of  the  Gymnopsedia  was  to  represent  gymnas- 
tic  exercises  and  dancing  in  intimate  union,  and,  in- 
"  deed,  the  latter  only  as  the  accomplishment  and 
**  end  of  the  former."  *  One  of  the  dances,  resem- 
bling the  Anapale,  partook  of  a  Bacchanalian  cha- 

*  Athen.  xiv.  £9. — The  anned  Athens. — Sch.    Aristoph.    Nub. 

dance  was    in    particular  fiivour  935. 

with    Plato.  —  De  L^*  vii.  t.  *  Plat,  de  Legg.vii.  t.  viii.  p.  54. 

viiL  p.  17.      Boys  danced  in  ar-  '  Athen.  xiv.  29. 

mour  during  the  Panathenaia  at  ^  Miill.  Dor.  ii.  351. 
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racter/*"  The  youth,  also,  when  skilled  in  these  ex- 
ercises, danced  in  rows  behind  each  other  to  the 
music  of  flutes,  both  military  and  choral  dances,  at 
the  same  time,  repeating  an  invitation  in  verse  to 
Aphrodite  and  Eros  to  join  them,  and  an  exhorta- 
tion to  each  other.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  details  that  the  ob- 
ject of  education  at  Sparta  was  rather  the  formation  of 
habits  and  the  disciplining  of  the  mind  to  act  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  laws,  than  to  develope  to  their 
fullest  extent  the  intellectual  powers  of  individuals. 
They  desired  to  amalgamate  the  whole  energies  of 
the  people  into  one  mass,  upon  the  supposition  that 
being  thus  impelled  in  any  particular  direction  they 
would  prove  irresistible.  No  account  was  made  of 
private  happiness.  Everything  seems  to  have  been 
devised  for  the  effecting  of  national  purposes,  though 
from  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind  even  the 
restraint  and  tyrannical  interference  of  such  a  system 
would  with  time  be  reconciled  to  the  feelings  and 
contribute  to  individual  content.  But  very  much 
of  what  renders  life  sweet,  was  sacrificed.  Letters 
and  arts,  that  subordinate  creation,  that  world  within 
a  world  which  the  beneficence  of  Providence  has  per- 
mitted man  to  call  into  existence,  were  at  Sparta 
unknown.  They  enjoyed  little  or  nothing  of  that 
refined  delight  which  arises  from  multiplying  the 
almost  conscious  fruits  of  the  soul,  from  sending 
winged  thoughts  abroad  to  move,  enchant,  electrify 
millions,  from  deifying  truth  and  confounding  error, 
from  ascending  to  the  greatest  heights  of  mortality, 
and  diffusing  from  thence  a  light  and  a  glory  to 
warm  and  illuminate  and  gladden  the  human  race 
for  ever.  This  greater  felicity  was  reserved  for  the 
education  of  Athens,  which  must,  therefore,  in  all 
enlightened  times,  bear  away  the  palm  of  excellence 
and  utility. 

^  Creuz.  Com.  Herod,  i.  230.         ^  Lucian  de  Saltat.  §  1 0.  seq. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

INPLUENCB  OF  THE  PINE  ARTS  ON   EDUCATION. 

It  behoves  us  now  to  quit  the  circle  of  studies, 
which,  taken  together,  are  commonly  supposed  to 
constitute  the  whole  of  education,  and  consider  the 
influence  exercised  by  other  elements  on  the  minds 
of  the  Hellenic  youth.  Even  in  these  days  we 
speak  intelligibly  and  correctly  of  that  experience 
which  young  men  gain  on  their  first  entrance  into 
life,  from  travel  and  fashionable  society,  as  of  a 
particular  stage  in  their  education,  it  being  during 
that  period  that  they  learn  to  estimate  the  value 
of  their  school  acquirements,  how  advantageously  to 
conceal  or  display  them  according  to  circumstances, 
and  to  bend  the  neck,  perchance,  of  their  lofty  theo- 
ries and  sublime  speculations  to  the  yoke  of  the 
world.  But  in  Greece  this  was  more  palpably  the 
case ;  for,  though  escaped  from  the  formal  rule  of 
preceptors  and  psedagogues,  the  youth  had  still  to 
master  several  departments  of  study,  either  by  their 
own  independent  exertions  or  under  the  guidance 
of  judicious  friends :  I  mean  those  infinitely  varied 
creations  of  art  and  literature,  which,  as  they  are 
in  harmony  with  them  or  otherwise,  confirm  or  sub- 
vert  the  principles  and  discipline  of  the  schools. 

Thoroughly  to  comprehend,  therefore,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  sway  which  the  state  and  its 
institutions  directly  or  indirectly  exerted  over  the 
minds  of  the  citizens,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  in- 
quire into  the  character  of  the  plastic  and  mimetic 
arts  which  foimd  encouragement  in  the  Grecian  com- 
monwealths, and  afterwards  to  examine   for  a  mo- 

VOL.  I.  u 
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ment  the  stores  of  thought  and  sentiment  and  pas- 
sion, and  piety  and  virtue,  which  the  literature  and 
religion  of  Greece  laid  open  to  the  contemplation 
of  those  who  were  entering  upon  the  career  of  life. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  arts,  as  they  were  the  in- 
culcators  of  the  principle  of  the  beautiful,  advance 
next  to  literature,  the  teacher  of  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism, concluding  with  religion,  which  opened  up 
to  their  view  a  prospect,  though  dim,  of  heaven, 
and  directed  their  footsteps  thitherward. 

It  is  certain  that,  to  the  generality,  the  vast  su- 
periority of  the  Greeks  in  the  arts,  which  likq  an 
universal  language  need  no  translation,  is  more  pal- 
pable and  apparent  than  their  superiority  in  liter- 
ature; though  Demosthenes  be  in  reality  as  much 
above  any  orator,  Thucydides  above  any  historian, 
Plato  above  any  philosopher,  Homer  above  any  epic 
poet,  Milton  perhaps  excepted,  who  has  since  written, 
as  Pheidias,  or  Polycletos,  or  Praxiteles  rose  above 
any  sculptor  of  the  north.  Nor  can  we  account  for 
this  any  more  than  we  can  explain  why  Shakespeare 
was  superior  to  Ford  or  Massinger.  Nature  in- 
fused more  genius  into  their  souls.  They  loved 
or  rather  worshiped  the  beautiful.  It  breathed 
within  and  around  them :  their  minds  were  preg- 
nant with  it,  and,  when  they  brought  forth,  beauty 
was  their  offspring.  Thus  Aristophanes^  insinuates, 
that  even  the  gods  borrowed  much  of  their  ma- 
jesty and  splendour  from  the  human  mind,  when 
he  says,  that  heaven-born  peace  derived  her  love- 
liness from  some  relationship  to  Pheidias. 

Religion,  in  one  sense,  may  be  called  the  parent  of 
the  fine  arts;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  more  philoso- 
phical to  consider  religion  and  the  arts  as  twin  sisters, 
both  sprung  from  that  yearning  after  the  ideal  which 
constituted  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  Hellenic 
mind.  We  must  carry  back  our  investigations  very 
far,  if  we  would  discover  them  radiant  with  loveliness 

'  Pac  614.  seq. 
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in  their  cradle ;  but  when  they  issued  thence  it  was 
to  shed  light  over  the  earth,  a  light  derived  from  the 
skies.  For  man  does  not  originate  his  ideas  of  the 
beautiful,  which  fall  like  images  from  heaven  on  the 
speculum  of  his  mind;  he  gives  back  but  what  he 
receives.  The  conception  of  beauty  is  an  inspiration, 
a  thing  which  does  not  come  when  called  upon;  or 
rather,  shining  on  all,  it  is  lost  on  the  dull  and  opaque 
&ncy,  and  is  reflected  only  from  the  luminous  and 
bright. 

Man  needs  companionship  always,  and  the  crea- 
tive and  imaginative  make  to  themselves  companions 
of  their  own  ideas,  and  clothe  them  in  material  forms 
to  render  the  illusion  more  complete.  There  is  an 
impassioned  intercourse  between  the  soul  and  its  off- 
spring. We  love  nothing  like  that  which  has  sprung 
from  ourselves,  and  in  this  we  are  truly  the  image  of 
Crod,  who  saw  all  things  that  he  had  made,  and,  be- 
hold, they  were  very  good.  And  he  loved  his  crea- 
tion; and  from  him  we  inherit,  as  his  children,  the 
love  we  bear  to  our  creations.  Hence  the  enthusiasm 
for  art,  hence  the  power  and  the  inspiration  of  poetry. 
They  are  not  things  of  earth.  They  are  the  seeds  of 
immortality  ripening  prematurely  here  below;  and 
therefore  we  should  love  them.  They  are  the  war- 
rant, the  proof  that  we  are  of  God;  that  we  are 
bom  to  exercise  an  irresistible  sway  over  the  ele- 
ments ;  that  our  thrones  are  building  elsewhere ; 
that  in  the  passion  for  whatever  is  spiritual  we  ex- 
hibit instinctively  indubitable  tokens  that  spirits  we 
are,  and  in  a  spiritual  world  only  can  find  our  home. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  work  to  attempt  a  history 

of  Grecian  art,  which  in  a  certain  sense  has   been 

already  vmtten.     My  object,  if  I  can  accomplish  it,  is 

to  describe  the  spirit  by  which  that  art  was  created 

and  sustained,  and  this  I  should  do  triumphantly  if 

love  were  synonymous  with  power ;    for  never,  since 

the  ftibled  artist  hung  enamoured  over  the  marble  he 

bad  fashioned,  did  any  man*s  ima^nation  cleave  more 

earnestly  to  Uie  spirit  that  presided  over  Grecian  art, 

u  i 
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not  the  plastic  merely  but  every  form  of  it,  from  the 
epic  in  poetry  and  sculpture  down  to  the  signet  ring 
and  the  drinking  song.  But  the  thing  is  an  ample 
apoloffv  for  the  enthusiasm.  There,  if  anywhere,  we 
dLov^r  the  culmtaating  point  of  ham«i  taSleet  «>d 
human  genius ;  —  there 

"  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  " 

meet  us  at  every  step.  Even  the  fragments  of  her 
literature  and  her  art  are  gathered  up  and  treasured 
in  all  civilised  countries,  as  if  the  fate  of  our  race  were 
mystically  bound  up  in  them.  And  so  it  is:  for 
when  we  cease  to  love  the  beautiful,  of  which  they  are 
the  most  perfect  realisation  we  know,  our  own  race  of 
glory  and  greatness  will  have  been  run :  we  shall  be 
close  on  the  verge,  nay,  within  the  pale  of  barbarism. 

Socrates  used  to  say,  that  whatever  we  know  we 
can  explain ;  but  not  so  always  with  what  we  feel. 
There  is  in  the  ideal  of  beauty,  which  formed  the  vivi- 
fying principle  of  Greek  art,  a  certain  subtile  and  fugi- 
tive delicacy,  a  certain  nameless  grace,  a  certain  volatile 
and  fleeting  essence,  which  defy  definition,  and,  reject- 
ing the  aid  of  language,  persist  in  presenting  them- 
selves naked  to  the  mind.  And  by  the  mind  only, 
and  only,  moreover,  by  the  inspired  mind,  can  they 
be  discerned. 

It  was  in  the  attempt,  however,  to  chain  this 
spirit,  and  to  imprison  it  in  durable  forms,  that  all 
the  poetry  and  arts  of  Greece  consisted.  They  be- 
held within  them  a  world  of  loveliness,  of  living 
forms  which  knocked  at  the  golden  door  of  fancy, 
and  demanded  their  dismissal  from  the  spiritual  to 
the  material  universe.  All  their  studies  were  but 
how  to  dress  these  celestial  habitants  in  fitting  habili- 
ments to  go  abroad  in ;  and  their  lives  were  often 
spent  in  the  throes  of  creatures  big  with  immortal 
beauty.  It  is  a  privilege  to  the  world  to  converse 
with  minds  of  such  a  nature.  It  is  ennobling  to 
approach  them.  Their  energy,  their  vivifying  power 
continues  ever  active,  ever  operating,  and  if  high  art 
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be  ever  to  flourish  and  command,  not  admiration, 
but  love  in  England,  it  can  only  be  by  kindling 
here  the  lamp  removed  from  Greece,  but  essentially 
Greek,  that  is,  essentially  beautiful. 

The  proof  that  religion  issued  with  art  from  the 
same  womb  in  Greece,  and  was  not  its  parent,  is 
supplied  by  every  other  country.  There  is  religion 
elsewhere,  while  nowhere  is  there  art  like  that  of 
the  Greeks.  But  reh'gion  had  nevertheless  much 
to  do  with  the  forms  in  which  the  creative  faculty 
there  developed  itself,  as  it  invariably  has  with  what- 
ever is  great  or  beautiful  among  men.  The  persua- 
sion arose  in  them  that  the  inhabitants  of  Olympos 
could  be  represented  by  material  forms,  and  as  they 
found  their  own  reverence  for  the  divine  being  repre- 
sented, augment  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  or  gran- 
deur of  its  image,  the  conclusion  was  natural  that 
the  deity  himself  would  be  pleased  by  the  same  rule, 
so  that  their  piety  was  their  first  and  most  powerful 
incentive  to  excellence.  They  hoped  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  gods,  as  they  did  to  their  coun- 
trymen, by  the  greatness  of  their  workmanship; 
and  veneration  from  without,  and  piety  from  within, 
united  in  urging  them  forward.  And  this,  with  the 
poet. equally  as  with  the  artist,  inflamed  the  desire 
to  excel. 

There  are,  as  has  already  been  observed,*  three 
periods  in  the  history  of  art :  1st.  that,  in  which  the 
necessary  is  sought;  2ndly,  that  in  which  the  study 
of  the  beautiful  is  pursued;  and  3dly,  the  period 
of  superfluity  and  extravagance.  But  in  some  coun- 
tries men  appear  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  third, 
without  traversing  the  second.  Thus,  in  Egypt, 
Persia,  Etruria,  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Eng- 
land^ the  wild,  the  grotesque,  the  terrible  have  been 

*  By  Winkelmann^  Hist,  de  years'  residence  in  Italy.  —  i.  60. 
TArt,  i.  2.  The  Greek  grew  up  from  infancy 

*  It  is  remarked  by  Winkel-  in  the  presence  of  the  beauty  ho 
mann  that  Rubens  painted  the  afterwards  represented:  his  mo- 
figures  of  Flemings   after  many  ther^  his  sisters,  his  father,  and 
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aimed  at,  seldom  the  beautifiil.  Even  in  Italy, 
where  in  modem  times  art  has  taken  firmest  root 
and  most  luxuriantly  flourished,  the  object  sought 
to  be  attained  has  lain  on  a  lower  level.  Among 
the  northern  nations  the  grotesque  variously  dis- 
guised or  modified  is  the  spirit  of  art;  among  the 
Italians  it  is  voluptuousness,  among  the  Greeks  the 
beautiful.  Hence  no  Greek  statue  of  the  flourish* 
ing  period  of  art  is  indecent/  Naked  it  may  be, 
but  like  the  nakedness  of  infancy,  it  is  chaste  as 
a  mother's  love.  Our  thoughts  are  instantly  carried 
away  by  it  to  the  regions  of  poetry ;  the  soft  influ- 
ence of  the  ideal  descends  like  dew  upon  our  fancy ; 
we  are  elevated  above  the  region  of  the  passions 
to  heights  where  all  is  sunny  and  calm  and  pure. 
The  beautiful  is  chaste  as  an  icicle,  yet  warm  as 
love.  It  breathes  in  Raffaelle's  virgins  which  we 
regard  as  some  "bright  particular  star,'*  things  to 
inspire  a  holy  affection,  a  love  not  akin  to  earth. 
Yet  this  beauty  is  not  distanced  from  us  by  its 
severity :  no !  but  by  its  intense  innocence,  by  its 
unsullied  purity,  by  its  inexpressible  concentration 
and  mingling  up  of  maternity  and  girlhood.  It  was 
this  beauty  that  Milton  sought  in  his  Comus  to 
express,  when  he  represents  chastity  as  its  own 
guard.      And  this  is  preeminently  the  spirit  breath- 


all  around  him.  What  he  saw 
constituted  the  basis  of  what  he 
painted  or  sculptured.  In  most 
modem  nations  the  school  models 
of  our  youth  are  Greek  ;  but  their 
home  models^  and  which  are  to 
them  models  from  the  cradle,  are 
of  a  different  style.  Hence  they 
are  under  two  sets  of  influences, 
the  one  neutralising  the  other,  and 
producing  that  coldness  which  the 
mock  classical  exhibits.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  one  cause  of  the  slow 
progress  of  art  among  us. 

*  Plato,  jocularly  perhaps,  be- 
stows the  same  praise  on  Egyp- 
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tian  art,  and  Muretus  seriously 
adopts  his  notions :  '^  Meritoque 
*'  iEgyptios  commendat  Plato,  a- 
*'  pud  quos  et  pictorum  et  musico- 
rum  Ucentia  legibus  coercebatur, 
quod  permagni  interesse  judi- 
carent,  ut  adolescentes  k  tene- 
''  ris  annis  honestis  picturis,  et 
'^honestis  cantibus  assuefierent." 
—  In  Aristot.  Ethic  p.  249. 
But  perhaps  Plato  had  not  looked 
very  narrowly  into  the  sacred 
sculptures  of  Egypt  which  in 
reality  abound  with  images  of- 
fensive to  decency. 
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ing  through  Grecian  art.  In  the  Artemis,  in  the 
Athena,  naj,  even  in  Aphrodite  or  Leda,  or  an  or- 
giastic Bacchante,  the  overruling  sense  of  beauty, 
after  the  first  flutter  of  sensation,  hurries  the  imagin- 
ation far  beyond  all  considerations  of  sex  or  passion. 
The  root  of  all  the  pleasures  we  feel,  seems  to  be 
hidden  under  the  load  of  three  thousand  year^  not 
because  the  things  are  old,  but  because  they  are 
the  material  representatives  of  a  period  when  the 
foot  of  Uie  beautiful  rested  on  the  earth. 

No  doubt  we  come  prepared  to  regard  them  vnth 
eyes  coloured,  and  a  fiincy  haunted  by  the  beauties 
of  Grecian  literature.     Possibly,  it  is  under  the  spell 
of  Homeric  verse   that  our  eyes  grow   humid   with 
delight  at  the  aspect  of  Aphrodite,  that  we  behold 
divinity  in  Zeus  or   Phoebos  Apollo;    but  this  only 
proves   that   the   fragments  of   Hellenic   civilisation 
throw  a  light  upon  each  other,  and  are  parts  of  one 
great   whole.     Perhaps,   too,   no  man   ever    enjoyed 
the  sculpture  of  Greece  as  he  should,   unless  con- 
versant with  her  poetry — the  right  hand  of  her  art. 
In  this  we  find  the  first  seeds  and   increments   of 
those  ideas,  which  were  afterwards  transplanted  and 
bore  fruit  in  another  field.     We  discover,  therefore, 
but  half  the  subject  when  we  see  only  the  sculpture. 
It  is  unknovni  to  us  whether  the  artist  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  into  which  he  entered,  by  undertaking 
to  clothe  in  marble,  thoughts  already  invested  with 
the  forms  of  language.     Hence  the  little  sympathy 
between  Hellenic  art  and   the  people  generally   of 
modem  nations.    The  figures  they  behold  are  dumb 
to  them.     To  a  Greek,  on  the  contrary,  or  to  a  man 
with  a  Greek's  soul,  a  thousand  sweet  reminiscences, 
a  thousand   legends,  a  thousand  dim  but  cherished 
associations  appear  clustering  round   them.      Every 
time  they  flash   upon  him,  he  lives  his  youth   over 
again.     The   briery  nook,  the   dewy  lanes,  the  dim 
religious   forests,  the  pebbly   or  wave-fretted   shore, 
where   the  poetry   of  Greece   first   opened   its   eyes 
upon  him  in  boyhood,  sweep  in  procession  over  his 
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fancy.  He  starts  to  see  the  hamadryad  or  the  faun 
or  the  mountain  nymph,  before  him  but  one  remove 
from  life ;  to  him  art  speaks  not  merely  in  an  intel- 
ligible, but  in  an  impassioned  tongue.  He  compre- 
hends all  the  mysteries  she  has  to  reveal,  and  loves 
her  because  in  a  land  as  it  were  of  foreigners  they 
can  converse  with  each  other,  and  speak  of  the  past 
and  the  future. 

It  is  scarcely  philosophical  to  regard  poetry,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting,  as  the  offspring  of  pleasure,  though 
pleasure  in  some  sense  be  as  necessary  to  man  as  food. 
Man  possesses  creative  and  imitative  faculties,  and 
must,  at  certain  stages  of  society,  employ  them.  The 
moment  his  merely  animal  wants  are  provided  for,  he 
begins  to  feel  that  he  has  others  which  demand  no 
less  imperiously  their  gratification.  First,  he  desires 
to  clothe  with  material  forms  the  things  he  worships, 
and  hence  the  first-bom  of  art  are  gods.  At  the 
outset,  indeed,  (and  this  is  a  strong  argument  against 
their  having  borrowed  their  arts  from  the  East,)^ 
the  Greeks  were  content  with  setting  up  rude  stones, 
as  symbols  rather  than  representations  of  their  div- 
inities; then  followed  the  head  upon  a  rude  pillar; 
then,  the  indications  of  the  sex;  next,  the  round 
thighs  began  to  swell  out  of  the  stone ;  to  these  suc- 
ceeded legs  and  feet;  and,  lastly,  arms  and  hands 
completed  the  figure.  Dsedalos,  a  mythological  per- 
sonage, is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  car- 
ried the  art  to  this  point  of  improvement.  His 
figures  were  of  wood,  and  already  executed  with 
considerable  skill,  though  they  would  have  been 
despised  in  the  days  of  Socrates.* 

For  some  ages,  perhaps,  a  stifi^,  unanimated  man- 
ner, not  unlike  the  Egyptian,  prevailed ;  but  the 
impulse,  once  given,  went  on  increasing  in  strength. 

1  See  Winkel.  t.  i.  p.  7— Pol-  Cfl  Hipp.  Maj.  t.  v.  p.  410.— 

lux  gives  a  list  of  the  names  under  Winkelmann    slightly    misinter- 

which  the  representations  of  the  prets  the  sense  of  Plato. — Hist, 

gods  were  classed. — i.  7.  de  TArt,  t.  i.  p.  12. 
^  Plat,  de  Repub.  t.  vi.  p.  354. 
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One  improvement  imperceptibly  followed  another. 
Artists,  together  with  their  experience,  acquired  pro- 
fessional learning,  the  results  of  which  soon  became 
visible  in  their  productions.  Movement  and  variety 
of  position  succe^ed.  But  though  knowledge  of  art 
was  enlarged  and  strict  rules  laid  down,  there  still 
remained  a  hard,  square  massiveness  in  the  style, 
resembling  what  we  find  in  modem  sculpture  as 
improved  by  Michael  Angelo.  And  this  manner 
became  the  type  of  the  .^Iginetan  school,  which  ex- 
pressed the  character  of  the  Doric  mind,  powerful 
but  rude,  harmonious  but  heavy,  wanting  in  grace, 
wanting  in  elegance,  and  aiming  rather  at  effect 
than  beauty.* 

Numerous  causes,  however,  concurred  in  ripening 
the  principle  of  art  in  Greece,  —  the  climate,  the 
form  of  government,  the  happy  taste  of  the  people, 
and,  lastly,  the  high  respect  which  was  there  paid  to 
artists.  Nor  is  it  at  all  paradoxical  to  affirm,  that 
moral  causes  concurred  powerfully  with  physical,  in 
begetting  that  radiant  beauty  of  countenance  which 
distinguished  the  nation.  The  consciousness  of  free- 
dom and  independence  produces  satisfaction  in  the 
mind ;  the  serenity  thus  originated  communicates 
itself  to  the  features;  thence  arise  harmony  and 
dignity  of  aspect  and  mien ;  these  are  so  many  ele- 
ments of  b^uty,  and  such  feelings  long  indulged 
would  operate  powerfully  on  the  countenance,  and, 
seconded  by  the  tranquillising  influences  of  external 
nature,  end  by  creating  sjrmmetry  and  proportion, 
which,  joined  with  intellect,  are  beauty.  Artists  in 
such  a  country,  besides  that  they  must  themselves 
involuntarily  be  impressed  with  a  veneration  for  it, 
would  soon  discover  the  reverence  paid  to  beauty  and 
the  value  set  upon  accurate  representations  of  it. 

Of  the  high  estimation  in  which  beauty  was  held 
innumerable  proofs  exist  in  Greek  literature.  At 
.£gion   in   Achaia,  the  priest  of  Zeus  was   chosen 

1  Cf.  Winkelmann^  t.  i.  p.  22. 
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for  the  splendour  of  his  personal  charms,  to  determine 
which  a  sort  of  contest  was  instituted.  This  office 
he  held  till  his  beard  began  to  appear,  when  the 
honour  passed  to  the  youth  then  judged  to  excel* 
in  the  perfection  of  his  form.  So,  also,  at  Tanagra, 
the  youth  selected  to  bear  the  lamb  round  the  walls 
in  honour  of  Hermes  was  supposed  to  be  the  first 
for  beauty  in  the  city.*  Of  the  involuntary  power 
of  beauty  history  has  recorded  various  instances. 
Phryne,  accused  of  impiety  and  on  the  point  of  being 
condemned,  obtained  her  acquittal  through  the  har- 
dihood of  her  advocate,  who  bared  her  bosom  be- 
fore the  judges.  Another  example  is  said  to  have 
been  afibrded  by  Corinna,  sole  poetess  of  Tanagra, 
who,  contending  with  Pindar  for  the  prize  of  verse, 
obtained  the  victory  more  by  her  beauty,  (she  being 
the  loveliest  woman  of  her  time,)  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  jEolic  dialect  in  which  she  wrote,  than  by 
the  greatness  of  her  genius.' 

In  another  instance  heroic  honours  were  paid  to 
a  man  after  death  for  the  beauty  of  his  person.^ 
This  happened  at  Egestum  in  Sicily,  where  Philip- 
pos,  a  native  of  Crotona,  obtained  this  distinction, 
which  Herodotus  observes  never  fell  to  any  other 
man's  lot  before.* 

It  was  to  its  artists  that  Greece  delegated,  at  least 
in  some  instances,  the  privilege  of  deciding  on  the 
rival  pretensions  of  the  fair  and  beautiful.  They 
were  permitted  to  select  from  the  loveliest  women 
of  the  land  models  for  their  female  divinities,  and 
at  other  times  made  their  mistresses  the  represen- 


1  Paus.  vii.  24.  4. 

2  Id.  ix.  22.  1. 
»  Id.  ix.  22.  3. 

*  Euripides,  speaking  of  course 
as  a  poet,  pronounces  beauty  to  be 
worthy  of  supreme  power.  But 
many  ancient  nations  were  seri- 
ously of  this  mind,  and  chose  the 
finest  person  among  them  to  be 
their  king:  which  was  the  prac- 


tice of  those  Ethiopians  called  the 
Immortals. — Athen.  xiii.  20.  If 
by  Ethiopians  be  meant  the  people 
now  known  under  the  name  of 
Nubians,  I  am  sure  they  had 
very  good  reason  to  encourage 
beauty,  than  which  there  is,  at 
this  day,  nothing  more  rare  in 
their  country. 
«  V.  47. 
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tatives  of  goddesses.  Pains  were  taken,  by  filling 
their  apartments  with  beautiful  statues,  to  impress 
upon  the  imagination  of  pregnant  women  the  per- 
fect forms  of  gods  and  heroes,  as  of  Nireus,  Nar- 
cissos,  Hyacinthos,  Castor  and  Polydeukes,  Baechos 
and  Apollo.^  This  was  at  Sparta.  In  other  parts 
of  the  Peloponnesos  a  species  of  Olympic  contest  for 
the  prize  of  beauty  took  place,  instituted,  it  is  said, 
by  Cypselos,  an  ancient  king  of  Arcadia.  Having 
found^  a  city  in  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheios,  in  which  he  fixed  a  colony  of  Parrhasians, 
he  dedicated  a  temple  and  altar,  and  instituted  a 
festival  in  honour  of  Eleusinian  Demeter,  during 
which  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood  disputed 
with  each  other  the  prize,  and  received  from  some 
circumstance  connected  with  the  contest  the  name 
of  Chrysophorse.  The  first  woman  who  won  was 
Herodice,  wife  of  the  founder  Cypselos.  This  insti- 
tution flourished  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  years, 
having  been  established  in  the  time  of  the  Hera- 
cleidfl^  and  still  existing  in  the  age  of  Athenaeus.^ 

A  similar  practice  prevailed  in  the  islands  of  Te- 
nedos  and  Lesbos,  where  likewise  the  ebullitions  of 
vanity  were  concealed  beneath  the  veil  of  religion. 
The  exhibition  took  place  in  the  temple  of  Hera, 
to  whom,  as  the  goddess  of  marriage,  beauty  should 
be  dear.  Priapos,  however,  was  in  some  places  sup- 
posed to  be  the  deity  who  awarded  the  prize  of 
loveliness  in  the  Callisteia,  on  which  account  Nico- 
noe,  a  Bacchante  perhaps,  dedicated  to  him  her  fawn- 
skin  and  golden  ewer.^  But  the  ladies  were  not 
singular  in  these  displays.      For  among  the  Eleians, 


*  Oppian.  Cyneg.  i.  357.  sqq. 

*  Deipnosoph.  xiii.  90.  Eus- 
tath.  ad  IL  r.  282.  relates  briefly 
the  same  &cts,  ooneluding  with 
the  very  words  made  use  of  by 
Atbenseus.  Pabnerius,  who,  in 
his  remarks  on  Diogenes  Laertiua 
quotes  them,  immediately  adds: 
"  quae  non  dubito  Eustatluun  ab 


''aliquo  auctore  antique  acce- 
"  pisse." — Exercit.  in  Auct.  Graec. 
p.  448.  In  which  conjecture  he 
was  right ;  and  that  ancient  au- 
thor was  Nicias  in  his  history  of 
Arcadia* 

'Schol.  ad  II.  I.  129.  Cf. 
Meurs.  Or.  Fer.  p.  1 77.  Hedyl.  in 
Anth.  Or.  Ti.  292.  Athen.  xiii.  90. 
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who  had  as  favourable  an  opinion  of  themselves  as 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  similar  show  took  place,  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  male  candidates  were  as  carefully 
sifted  as  if  they  had  been  to  take  academical  honours 
on  their  figures.  And  honours  in  fact  they  did  take. 
They  were  presented  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour, 
which  the  winner  consecrated  with  extraordinary  pomp 
and  rejoicing  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  whither  he 
was  led  gaxlanded  with  fillets  by  his  triumphant 
friends.  According  to  Myrsilos,  he  was  likewise  de- 
corated with  a  myrtle  crown.^ 

In  some  places,  not  named  by  historians,  a  contest 
was  instituted  which,  though  unconnected  with  the 
arts,  we  will  intreat  the  readers  permission  to  in- 
troduce here,  for  its  extraordinary  nature.  This  was 
a  contest  in  prudence  and  good  housewifery,  in  which 
certain  barbarian  nations  followed  the  example.  And, 
to  show  that  character  and  mental  qualifications  were 
properly  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  added  by  Theo- 
phrastos*  that  it  is  these  that  render  beauty  beauti- 
ful, and  that  without  them  it  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  wantonness.  Winkelmann,  who  has  noticed  se- 
veral of  these  facts,  is  betrayed  into  some  errors. 
He  speaks  of  an  Apollo  of  Philesia'  at  whose  fes- 
tival a  prize  was  bestowed  on  the  youth  who  excelled 
in  kissing.  The  contest  took  place  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  judge,  he  supposes,  at  Megara.  Meursius, 
though  under  the  name  of  Diocleia  he  notices  the 
Megarean  festival,  overlooks  the  writer  who  gives 
the  fullest  account  of  it; — I  mean  the  scholiast  on 
Theocritus,  who  observes  that  Diodes  was  an  Athe- 
nian exile  who  took  refuge  at  Megara.  In  a  battle 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  fought  side  by  side 
with  a  fnend,  whose  life  he  saved  at  the  expense  of 

^  Athen.  xiii.  90.  remarks  upon  this :  '^  II  est  ques- 

^  Ap.  Athen.  xiii.  90.  tion  ici  de  baise-mains  I  "     The 

3  Lutat.  ad  Stat.   Theb.  viii.  Apollo  intended  is  Apollo  Phile* 

1 78.    Cf.  Barth.  iiL  828.   Hist,  sias,  whose  statue  was  sculptured 

de  I'Art,  i.  319.     Carlo  Fea  with  in  .lilginetic  marble  by  Canachos. 

a  simplicity  rare  in  an  Italian^  — Plm.  Hist.  NaUxxxiv.  19.  14. 
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his  own.  He  was  interred  by  the  Megareans,  who 
instituted  an  annual  festival  in  his  honour,  where 
the  jouth  who  excelled  his  companions  was  crowned 
and  led  in  triumph  to  the  arms  of  his  mother.^ 

The  exercises,  discipline,  and  moral  notions  of  the 
Greeks  had  doubtless  much  effect  on  their  form ;  for 
in  the  decline  of  their  states,  when  despotism  had  suc- 
ceeded to  freedom,  and  vice  to  virtue,  beauty  became 
exceedingly  rare.  Cotta,  in  the  De  Natura  Deo- 
rum,  observes  that  he  found  few  handsome  youths  at 
Athens,  where  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  the  most 
beautiful  in  Greece  flourished  ;^  and  Dion  Chryso- 
stom  observes  that  in  his  time  there  were  scarcely  any 
that  couM  be  so  considered.' 

If  we  come  now  to  the  other  causes  which  account 
for  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  Greece,  we  shall  find 
the  principal  of  these  to  have  been  the  high  consider- 
ation and  esteem  *  in  which  artists  were  held.  Riches, 
no  doubt,  obtained  credit  there  as  elsewhere,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  recommendations  as  in  mo- 
dem Europe,  or  at  least  in  England.  Winkelmann 
scarcely  comprehends  the  irony  of  Socrates,  however, 
when  he  supposes  him  seriously  to  mean  that  artists 
alone  were  wise ;  though,  since  the  sage  had  himself 
been  a  sculptor,  he  had  some  reason  to  think  well  of 
them.  It  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  true  that  men  of 
this  profession  might  become  legislators  or  generals, 
or  even  behold  a  statue  erected  to  them  beside  those 
of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles,  or  among  the  gods 
themselves.*  The  historian  of  art  observes  with  pride 
that  Xenophilos  and  Straton  were  permitted  at  Argos 
to  place  their  own  statues,  even  in  a  sitting  posture, 
near  those  of  Asclepios  and  Hygeia.^  Cheirisophos, 
who  sculptured  the  Apollo  at  Tegea,  dedicated  in  the 
same  fane  a  statue  of  himself  in  marble,  which  was 

1  Sch.  in  Theocrit.  xiL  28*  ings.  of   inferior   Bculpiors  were 

<  iEschin.  cont.  Tim.  §  31.  smial]. — Luc.  Somm.  §  9. 

^^Omt.  21.  t.  1.  p.  500.  .qq.         ,  ^^  pj^^  ^^^  5  ^ 

^  At  the  same  time  the  earn*         ^  Pausan.  ii.  25.  4. 
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erected  close  to  his  great  work.*  The  figure  of  Alca- 
menes  occupied  a  place  among  the  bassi-rilievi  on  the 
temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  Parrhasios  and  Sila- 
nion  shared  the  reverence  paid  to  their  picture  of 
Theseus ;  and  Pheidias  affixed  his  name  to  his  Olym- 
pian Zeus,  the  nearest  approach  perhaps  which  the 
arts  have  ever  made  to  perfection.* 

If  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  a  whole  nation,  I 
might  say  a  whole  world,  smitten  with  delight  and 
wonder  at  his  performance,  would  repay  an  artist  for 
years  of  toil  and  study,  Pheidias  had  his  reward.  And 
not  to  the  narrow  circle  of  his  life  was  this  admiration 
confined ;  for  six  hundred  years  after  his  death  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world  flocked  to  Olym- 
pia  ^  to  behold  his  matchless  performance ;  for  to  die 
without  having  partaken  of  this  enjoyment  was  consi- 
dered a  misfortune.  But  neither  praise,  nor  encourage- 
ment, nor  honour,  nor  gain  will  suffice  to  bring  the 
arts  to  perfection.  To  ensure  this,  the  nation  to  which 
the  arts  address  themselves  must  comprehend  their 
language.  For,  if  the  people  be  incapable  of  deciding 
when  an  artist  has  succeeded  and  when  he  has  failed, 
it  is  very  certain  that  he  will  seldom  succeed  at  all. 
Men  soon  find  the  uselessness  of  producing  what  no 
one  around  them  can  appreciate.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  virtue  and  vice,  few  will  soar  very  high  in  countries 
where  a  low  standard  of  morals  prevails  generally; 
and,  in  the  arts,  no  one  will  devote  himself  to  the  crea- 
tion of  forms  which  he  knows  will  be  dumb  to  the 
public  eye. 

In  Greece  every  condition  required  to  ripen  the 
genius  of  an  artist  existed.  He  knew  that  his  repu- 
tation and  fortune  would  depend  on  the  caprice  of  no 
particular  individual  or  class  of  individuals.  He  per- 
ceived among  his  countrymen  at  large  the  knowledge, 

1  Paosan.  viiL  53.  8.  /xcirc  tv^  cl^^rc  to  ipyor  rov  ^£i- 

«  Id.  y.  10.  Wink.  iv.  1.  §  12.     ^j""'  '"^  ^"''X""'  '"'""''  ^r" 
--  *  oitraif    TO     ayioToprfToy    tovtov 

"'         *  dirodaveiy,  —  Arrian.    Com.    in 

3  Elc  *0\vfjiriay   fA^y  aVo^ij-      Epict.  1.  i.  p.  27. 
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tbe  taste,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  just  decisions  in 
art  demand,  and  laboured  fearlessly  for  them,  not 
doubting  that  he  should  obtain  the  reward  his  genius 
merited.  There  were  public  exhibitions,  as  among 
us,  both  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi  ;^  but,  instead  of  con- 
Terting  them  into  a  sordid  traffic,  the  whole  world  was 
invited  to  behold  their  performances,  and  judges  were 
appointed  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  exhibitors. 
Instances  no  doubt  there'  were  of  artists  showing  their 
performances  for  money :  at  least  the  memory  of  one 
example  has  come  down  to  us.  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea, 
having  finished  his  picture  of  Helen,  opened  an  exhi- 
bition and  fixed  a  certain  admission  price,  by  which  he 
cleared  a  large  sum  of  money ;  but  to  mark  their  dis- 
approbation of  such  conduct,  his  contemporaries  be- 
stowed on  his  picture  the  name  of  the  courtesan.^ 

In  the  public  exhibitions  they  appear  to  have 
looked  solely  to  merit,  and  not  to  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  dazzled  by  great  names ;  for  when  Panse- 
nos,  brother  of  Pheidias,  entered  the  lists,  neither  his 
own  reputation^  nor  that  of  the  illustrious  sculptor, 
could  obtain  for  him  the  preference  over  Timagoras, 
who  was  allowed  to  have  excelled.  A  like  spirit  pre- 
yailed  among  the  judges  of  Oljrmpia,  whither  artists 
sometimes  brought  their  pictures  during  the  games  to 
delight  assembled  nations,  and  reap  a  harvest  of  joy 
and  glory  in  a  day.  Thus  when  ^tion  appeared  with 
his  "  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Soxana,''  before  the 
Hellanodicos  Proxenides,^  he  not  only  obtained  the 
credit  due  to  his  genius,  but  that  magistrate,  more 
emphatically  to  express  his  admiration,  bestowed  on 
him  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  And  Lucian,  who  had 
seen  the  picture  in  Italy,  has  left  a  description  of  it 
which  justifies  the  enthusiasm  of  Proxenides. 

I  have  already  in  a  former  chapter  accounted  in 
some  measure  for  the  division  of  a  correct  taste  among 

1  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  85.  131.    p.   1189.  and  Val.  Max. 

2  ^lian^    Var.    Hist.   iv.   12.      iii.' 7. 

Of.  MeiUTB.  ad  Lycoph.    Cassand.  ^  Lucian.  Herod.  §  4. 
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the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  formed  with  them 
an  indispensable  branch  of  study.  The  arts  of  design 
were  cultivated  by  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  in 
short,  by  every  one  who  claimed  to  be  considered  a 
gentleman.^  Nay,  gentlewomen  also  enjoyed  these  ad- 
vantages, and  instances  are  recorded  of  their  arriving 
at  professional  excellence  and  celebrity ;  for  example, 
Timarete,*  daughter  of  the  younger  Micon,  an  Athen- 
ian, and  Helen  an  Alexandrian  Greek,  who  painted 
the  ^^  Battle  of  the  Issos,"  afterwards  consecrated  in 
the  temple  of  Peace.'  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  artists  moving  in  such  a  moral  atmosphere  should 
partake  largely  of  the  national  grandeur  of  sentiment, 
and  look  rather  to  the  perpetuation  of  their  name  than 
to  any  sordid  considerations  of  gain,  above  which  they 
were  elevated  by  the  form  which  the  national  grati- 
tude assumed.  For  we  may  be  sure  that  what  is  re- 
lated of  the  great  historian  of  Halicamassos  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  true  of  great  artists.  Men  pointed  at 
him,  we  are  told,  as  he  moved  through  the  public  as- 
semblies, exclaiming,  '^  That  is  he  !  That  is  the  man 
**  who  has  celebrated  our  victories  over  the  Barba- 
«  rians !'' 

Winkelmann,  who  understood  human  nature  no  less 
than  the  arts,  enumerates  similar  facts  among  the 
causes  why  art  flourished  in  Greece;*  and  though 
sometimes  mistaken,  as  in  so  large  a  work  was  to  be 
expected,  his  reasoning  generally,  and  his  illustrations, 
deserve  that  every  lover  of  art  should  be  familiar  with 
his  writings. 

This  distinguished  historian,  however,  is  not  suf^ 
ficiently  guarded  in  his  expressions,  when  he  contends 
that  the  productions  of  art  were  consecrated  solely 
to  the  deity  or  to  public  utility ;  for,  though  they  were 
principally  directed  to  these  ends,  many  individuals 
possessed  collections  in  their  houses,*  which  were  by 
no  means  the  humble  dwellings  he  supposes.     How- 

^  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  5. — Aristot.         *  Hist,  de  1*  Art,  1.  iv.  c  1.  § 

Pol.  viii.  3.  18. 

«  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  35.  *  Galen,  Protrept.  §  8.  t.  i.  p. 

3  Phot.  Bib.  p.  1 49.  1 9. 
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ever  th^  public  constituted  the  great  patron  of  art,  and 
uniting  in  itself  natural  aptitude,  acquired  knowledge, 
and  an  inherent  leaning  towards  grandeur,  communi- 
cated to  those  who  laboured  to  gratify  it  correspond- 
ing taste  and  elevation.  In  many  cases  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  a  city  identified  its  own  glory  with  that  of 
some  celebrated  picture  or  statue  within  its  walls. 
Oljrmpia,  though  peopled  by  works  of  art  of  surpassing 
excellence,  still  looked  upon  the  Pheidian  Zeus^  as  the 
apex  of  its  glory ;  and  even  Athens,  where  probably 
more  objects  of  art  were  crowded  together  than*  in  any 
other  city  of  the  world,  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena 
stood  preeminently  the  ornament  of  the  Acropolis. 
In  one  respect  we  have  begun  to  imitate  the  Greeks, 
who  often  erected  by  general  subscription  the  statue 
of  a  divinity,  or  of  some  Athletse  victorious  in  the  sa- 
cred games.  Some  minor  cities  are  solely  remembered 
for  the  works  of  art  they  contained  :  for  example,  that 
of  Aliphera  which  owed  its  celebrity  entirely  to  its 
statue  of  Athena  in  bronze,  the  work  of  Hecatodoros 
and  Sostratos.^ 

Winkelmann  supposes  that  both  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing arrived  earlier  at  a  certain  degree  of  perfection 
than  architecture,  and,  assuming  the  fact,  proceeds 
philosophically  to  account  for  it.  But  his  theory  it- 
self, on  this  point,  appears  to  be  erroneous.  In  Egypt, 
at  least,  where  the  mind  would  necessarily  be  guided 
by  the  same  laws  as  in  Greece,  it  is  certain  that  while 
sculpture  and  painting  never  escaped  from  the  swad- 
dling bands  of  infancy,  architecture  advanced  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  force  of  necessity, 
which  l^uls  to  the  creation  of  architecture,  communi- 
cates a  far  more  lasting  impulse  than  the  instinct  of 
imitation.  Men  must  everywhere  build  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  fiiry  of  the  elements ;  and  the  first 
step  thus  made,  and  leisure  supervening,  that  sense  of 

^  On  the  interior  of  this  statue  1.15.    The  Eros  of  Thespis^  also, 

inhabited  by  rats  and  mice.    See  and  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidos>  were 

Luc  Bora.  seu.  Oall.  §  24.  fiunous.    Luc.  Amor.  §  11.  seq. 

«  Polyb.  iv.  540.  d.  Winkel.  iv. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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proportion  and  symmetry  and  arrangement,  which  is 
almost  an  instinct,  would  soon  lead  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  ideal  and  the  creation  of  architecture  as  an 
art.  Sculpture  sprang  later  into  existence,  and  still 
later  painting ;  hut  like  the  children  of  one  family, — 
of  whom  some  are  older,  others  younger, — all  the  arts 
flourish  nearly  together,  and  nearly  together  decay. 
Nevertheless  we  may  subdivide  this  period  into  mi- 
nuter cycles,  when  we  shall  find  that  architecture  and 
sculpture  reached  almost  like  twins  their  acme  together, 
while,  like  a  younger  sister,  painting  attained  its  great- 
est beauty  when  the  former  two  had  fallen  something 
from  their  perfection.  Thus,  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias  and 
the  Hera  of  Polycletos,  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
statues  of  antiquity,  already  existed,  while  Hellenic 
painting  exhibited  no  knowledge  of  chiaro-scuro  and 
was  wholly  destitute  of  harmony. 

Apollodoros  and  after  him  Zeuxis,  master  and  disci- 
ple,^ who  flourished  about  the  ninetieth  Olympiad,  were 
the  first  who  rendered  themselves  remarkable  for  a 
knowledge  of  light  and  shade.*  But,  arrived  at  this 
pitch,  the  beauty  of  the  art  began  to  be  felt,  picture 
galleries  were  commenced  in  various  temples,^  and, 
a  new  world  of  forms  and  colours  disclosing  itself  to 
the  imagination,  the  versatile  Greeks  transferred  to 
it  a  large  share  of  the  admiration  hitherto  monopo- 
lised by  sculpture.  Painting,  in  fact,  speaks  a  more 
popular  language.  It  tells  a  story,  while  sculpture 
can  but  embody  a  thought  or  fix  an  incident.  Its  ac- 
cessories realise  events  more  completely.  The  Apollo, 
in  sculpture,  has  bent  his  bow  and  discharged  his 


1  Winkel.iv.1.16. 

«  Quintil.  xiL  10.  Plin.  Hist 
Nat.  xxxv.  86. 

'  In  the  Stoa  of  Dionysos^  at 
Rhodes^  there  was  a  picture  gal- 
lery filled  with  historical  and 
mythic  pieces. — Luc  Amor.  §  8. 
Similar  exhibitions  appear  to  have 
existed  at  Cnidos,  in  the  portico 
of  Sostratos.— §  11.  Works  of 
art,  sacred  to  the  gods,  were  like* 


wise  treasured  up  at  home.— §  1 6. 
In  some  temples^  we  learn,  even 
pictures  of  immoral  tendency,  by 
Panhasios  and  others,  were  ad- 
mitted. —  Lobeck  Aglaopham. 
p.  606.  Aristotle  takes  from  this 
circumstance  occasion  to  sneer  at 
the  religion  of  paganism  whidi 
patronised  such  excesses. — Polit. 
yii.  15.  p.  fi55,  GoettL 
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anrow — ^the  remainder  of  the  action  the  imagination 
Btrast  shape  for  itsdf.  Painting  gives  ns  the  whole 
se^ie  teeming  with  life, — ^the  writhing  dragon,  the 
rocks,  the  woods,  the  mountain,  the  skj,  with  all 
the  illusions  spread  before  the  eye  by  many-coloured 
light.  Sculpture  furnishes  the  nucleus  of  glorious 
associations,  but  'tis  we  that  must  group  them  into 
sublime  beauty.  It  asks  more  knowledge,  more 
fancy,  more  in  short  of  every  element  of  genius  in 
its  admirers  than  does  painting.  Hence  the  latter 
will  always  number,  and  justly,  more  partisans.  In 
most  persons  a  preference  for  sculpture  would  be 
mere  affectation.    It  cannot  equally  please  the  many. 

However,  in  proportion  as  the  public  became  more 
enlightened,  and,  to  justify  its  admiration  and  en-* 
thusiasm,  imposed  harder  conditions  on  artists,  the 
latter  enlarged  the  ^circle  of  their  studies,  which  gra- 
dually expanded  until  it  embraced  a  certain  portion 
of  metaphysics,  the  science  of  form  and  colours, 
with  that  art  of  grouping  and  arrangement  which 
constitutes  a  q)ecie8  of  narrative  in  painting.  A 
complete  exposition  of  their  studies  would  be  the 
befit  manual  which  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
contemporary  artists,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
furnish  the  best  explanation  of  their  seemingly  in- 
explicable superiority.  But  such  an  exposition  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  My  object  is  simply  to  hint 
at  what  may  be  done,  not  to  attempt  it  myself;  and 
to  show,  that  if  the  Greek  nation  afforded  encou- 
ragement to  its  artists,  it  was  because  those  artists 
met  their  countrymen  more  than  half  way,  and  la- 
boured to  deserve  encouragement. 

There  existed  in  Greece  a  philosophy  of  art,  that 
is,  a  perfect  theory  of  what  its  object  is,  and  of 
all  the  means  by  which  that  object  may  be  ac- 
complished. Now  the  object  of  art  is  delight,  a 
delight  which  aggrandises  and  ennobles  the  mind, 
and  such  delight  is  only  to  be  obtained  through  the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful.  This  conviction  es- 
tablidied,   the  studies  of  the  Greek   artist  were  di- 

X  2 
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rected  to  the  discovery  of  the  elements  of  the  bean-^ 
tifuly  not  such  as  it  exists  in  the  original  types  of 
the  intellectual  world  (which  he  abandoned  to  the 
philosopher),  but  such  as  we  find  it  in  material  de« 
velopements  of  the  ideal,  and  chiefly  in  the  forms 
of  our  own  species* 

Their  researches,  conducted  in  a  philosophical  spirit, 
by  degrees  taught  them  that  perfect  beauty,  like  per- 
fect happiness,  consists  in  absolute  serenity  and  re- 
pose. Thus,  the  heavens  are  beautiful  when  in  the 
noon  of  a  summer^s  day  their  blue  depths  are  im- 
stained  by  a  cloud,  and  not  a  breath  is  heard  among 
the  trees.  Thus,  the  ocean  is  beautiful  when  the 
most  perfect  calm  broods  upon  it,  and  has  smoothed 
down  every  ripple  and  converted  it  into  a  mirror  for 
reflecting  the  cerulean  purity  of  the  sky.  And  this 
is  what  the  poets  signify  when  tbey  represent  Aphro- 
dite, the  very  soul  of  beauty  and  of  love,  springing 
up  from  the  level  and  glittering  surface  of  such  a 
sea.  In  the  same  state  the  human  countenance  is 
most  beautiful,  when  every  feature  in  the  most  per- 
fect equilibrium  breathes  of  calm,  joy,  and  serenity, 
*  and  by  the  force  of  sjrmpathy  converts  all  who  ap- 
proach it  into  so  many  mirrors  reflecting  its  absolute 
bliss.  This  is  the  secret  of  that  beauty  which  exists 
in  Grecian  sculpture. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Greek  philosophy,  that  the 
magnanimous  man  is  seldom,  under  any  circumstances, 
disturbed.  In  action,  therefore,  he  would  exhibit  the 
same  tranquil  countenance  as  when  at  rest.  Thus, 
Socrates  at  Potidsea,  at  Delion,  in  the  Prison  of 
the  Eleven  about  to  quaff  the  hemlock,  would  in 
looks  be  much  the  same.  And  this  self-command, 
observable  in  one  great  man,  art  attributed  generally 
to  the  gods  and  heroes,  who,  in  whatever  actions 
they  might  be  engaged,  would  still  retain  a  self- 
possessed  and  serene  aspect.  Hence,  even  the  bat- 
tle-pieces of  the  Greeks  are  beautiful.  Men  fight 
and  die,  but  under  the  guidance  of  duty.  We 
behold  none  of  those   demoniacal  passions,  nothing 
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^f  that  animal  ferocity,  or  of  that  succumhing  to 
pain  which  convert  so  many  modem  pictures  into 
slaughter-house  representations.  We  feel  that  the 
actors  contemplated  death  only  as  the  distributor  of 
imperishable  glory,  —  that  imagination  had  coloured 
everything  around  them  with  its  rainbow  tints,— that 
by  anticipation  they  enjoyed  the  panegyric  which 
would  be  pronounced  over  them  in  the  hearing  of 
all  they  loved,  —  the  monument  which  would  be 
raised  over  their  ashes, — ^the  deathless  reward  which 
would  be  bestowed  on  their  patriotism  and  valour 
in  the  historic  page.  To  men,  so  feeling  and  so 
thinking,  where  was  the  sting  of  death  ?  They  could 
compress  eternity  into  a  moment,  and  grasp  all  future 
time,  and  live  through  it  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
imagination. 

To  be  able  to  represent  such  forms  and  features, 
it  was  necessary  to  study  simultaneously  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  poets,  and  the  progressive  develope- 
ment  of  the  human  figure  from  inftincy  to  age. 
From  this  study  resulted  a  body  of  experience,  the 
fruit  of  innumerable  comparisons,  out  of  which  sprang 
that  gradually  corrected  and  improved  and  elevated 
conception  of  the  human  figure  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  ideal.  Instances,  isolated  from  the  great 
body  of  artistic  study,  have  crept  into  ordinary  books, 
and  been  thereby  invested  with  an  air  of  vulgarity. 
But  this  will  not  hinder  the  philosopher  or  the  artist 
from  including  them  in  his  scheme  of  study  and  con- 
verting them  into  germs  of  utility.  In  this  part  of 
their  progress  religion  stepped  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
artist.  The  several  goddesses  represented  each  a 
style  of  women  of  whom  they  might  be  considered 
the  original  type.  Aphrodite,  for  example,  repre- 
sented the  impassioned  and  tender,^  naturally  para- 

^An  ancient  author  hat  the  SoHiething  very  like  which  is 

following  expresnon :    oIkovv  to  found  in  Byron : 

^\v^  i^¥  \idiyov  f,6iXe'iTac  ri  "  There,  too,  the  Qoddeas  laves  in 

i'  €1  Tig   luylnfypv  cloe  rotovroy  stoney  and  fills 

KoXXog ; — Luc.  Amor.  §  17.  The  air  around  with  beauty." 
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sites  of  man  and  too  often  frail;  Hera,  the  chaste 
matron,  dignified,  authoritative,  energetic,  but  in- 
clined to  violence  and  self-will;  Artemis,  reserved, 
modest,  retiring,  Uke  a  nun,  wa*  the  prototype  of 
unspotted  maidenhood,  revered  for  its  own  purity; 
Athena,  perfect  in  intellect  as  in  form,  uniting  the 
loveliness  of  Aphrodite,  the  majesty  of  Hera,  the 
delicacy  and  chastity  of  Artemis  with  the  wisdom 
of  Zeus,  constituted  properly  the  ideal  of  woman- 
hood, loftier  than  Eve  before  the  fall  and  such  as 
it  can  exist  only  in  the  imagination. 

In  search,  however,  of  female  forms  to  represent 
these  ideal  originals  artists  travelled  through  the 
whole  of  Greece,  gathering  up  as  they  went  those 
fragments  of  beauty  which,  when  united,  were  to 
approach  perfection*  They  resembled  Isis  in  search 
of  the  limbs  of  Osiris.  Sometimes,  as  at  Crotona 
and  Agrigentum,  parents  did  not  scruple  to  expose 
their  daughters  naked  to  their  eyes,  that  from  them 
they  might  fashion  that  loveliness  which  was  to  re* 
present  to  their  senses  the  divine  being  they  wor- 
shiped. But  this  excess  of  superstition  was  rare. 
In  general  the  Hetairse,  their  mistresses  and  com- 
panions, served  for  the  models  after  which  the  soft 
divinities  of  Greece  were  moulded : 

"  If  Queensberry  to  strip  there 's  no  compelling, 
'Tis  from  a  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen.** 

Thus  Phryne,  idealised  by  art,  became  Aphrodite, 
Anadyomene  in  the  hands  of  Apelles,  or  Aphrodite 
of  Cnidos  in  those  of  Praxiteles. 

Childhood  obtained  its  representative  in  Eros  the 
god  of  love.  Thus,  from  infancy  upwards,  even  to 
old  age,  the  human  form  in  all  its  phases  became 
the  object  of  study  to  the  Greek  artist,  not  to  be 
servilely  copied,  but  to  be  idealised,  to  be  clothed 
with  poetry,  to  be  divested  of  everything  mean, 
gross,  unspiritual,  and  embalmed  in  eternal  beauty. 
And  their  success  is  proved  by  this,  that,  even  with 
their  works  before  them,  modem  artists  have  never 
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been  able  satisfBctorily  to  imitate  their  excellences. 
Of  this  Winkelmann^  mentions  some  examples  which 
have  not  come  nnder  mj  own  notice.  '*  Although 
^the  best  modem  artists,''  he  sajs,  ^^have  striven  to 
^  imitate  exactly  the  celebrated  Medusa  of  the  Stroz- 
**zi  cabinet  at  Rome,  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  a 
^countenance  of  the  highest  beauty,  an  experienced 
'^  antiquary  will  always  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
^original  from  the  copy.**  The  same  thing  is  truet, 
he  says,  with  respect  to  the  Pallas  of  Aspasios, 
engraved  by  Natter  and  others.  But  this  is  per- 
fectly intelligibl^.  The  original  artist,  working  after 
his  own  ideas  and  comprehending  thoroughly  his  own 
object,  would  impart  to  his  creations  a  flexibility,  a 
grace,  a  freedom,  not  to  be  reached  by  one  whose 
type  existed  out  of  his  own  mind.  For  even  in 
Kterature  it  is  thus— language,  maUeable,  expansive, 
obedient  to  control  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
writer,  who  breathes  into  it  his  own  ideas  and  re- 
quires it  only  to  drape  them,  becomes  a  stiff  un- 
manageable mass  with  the  imitator  like  a  corpse  put 
in  motion  by  galvanism. 

To  be  conversant  with  the  arts  of  Greece,  is  to 
move  among  a  race  of  gods  endued  with  eternal 
youth.  In  the  goddesses  the  small  neck,  the  un- 
developed bosom  convey  the  idea  of  virgin  inno- 
cence. The  nipple  shrinking  inward  retreats  from 
the  eye.  Over  the  visage  a  radiance  indescribable 
appears  to  play;  the  form,  whether  draped  or  un- 
draped,  suggests  the  idea  of  divine  unfleeting  exist- 
ence— of  the  poetry  of  life  and  love — such  as  youth 
dreams  of  in  its  purest  aspirations.  For  the  gods  our 
feelings  are  in  a  slight  degree  different.  Zeus,  in- 
vested with  the  majesty  of  Olympos,  in  the  fulness 
of  manhood,  powerfal,  beautiful,  sublime,  awakens  in 
us  a  mingling  of  reverence  and  love,  as  towards  a 
father.  Apollo  towers  like  an  elder  brother  above 
our  heads.     Hades,  Poseidon,  Ares  are  powers  whom 

>  Hitt.  de  I'Art,  ir.  2.  25. 
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we  do  not  love.  Mighty  they  were,  but  strangeis 
whom  our  sympathies  do  not  cling  to.  But  Dio- 
nysos,  with  his  Tine  garland  and  beautiful  &ce  of 
fidendship,  with  Eros  and  Heracles  and  the  heroic 
twins  and  Hephsestos  and  Seilenos,  and  the  Fauns, 
with  every  haunter  of  grove,  or  spring,  or  moun- 
tain seem  familiar  all  and  formed  to  inspire  and 
repay  affection.  They  are  spirits  of  joy  every  one 
of  them.  They  have  lived  from  boyhood  in  our 
dreams,  they  have  constituted  one  principal  link  in 
binding  us  to  the  past,  one  principal  argument  in 
-favour  of  Grecian  genius:  and  who  can  do  other- 
wise than  love  them?  Nay,  in  some  measure,  when 
we  consider  their  manifold  escapes  from  time  and 
barbarism,  they  appear  to  us  as  Othello  to  Desde- 
mona — we  "  love  tl^em  for  the  dangers  they  have 
passed,"— -and  it  asks  no  faith  in  miracles  to  persuade 
us  that  they  "love  us  that  we  do  pity  them." 

Winkelmann,  who  on  so  many  questions  connected 
with  art  has  put  forward  opinions  highly  just  and 
philosophical,  appears  to  have  fallen  short  of  his 
wonted  acumen  in  the  theory  he  had  formed  of  the 
beauty  of  the  goddesses.  His  language  in  fact  de- 
scends to  puerility  where  he  says: — "Since  on  the 
subject  of  female  beauty  there  are  few  observ- 
ations to  be  made,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
study  of  it  is  less  complicated  and  far  easier  for 
"  the  artist.  Nature  itself  appears  to  experience 
"  less  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  women  than  of 
"  men,  if  it  be  true  that  there  are  bom  fewer  boys 
"  than  girls."  *  Since  the  direct  contrary  is  true, 
this  imaginary  difficulty  of  Nature  (not  to  hazard 
a  more  sacred  word)  may  be  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt; but  the  remark  by  which  it  is  ushered  in 
requires  to  be  confuted.  Artists  are  well  aware,  and 
Winkelmann  himself  admits,  that  the  beau  ideal  of 
heroic  beauty  (that  for  example  of  Achilles  or  of 
Theseus)  is  merely  the  blending  of  feminine  loveliness 

1  Hist,  de  I'Art,  iv.  2. 67. 
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with  masculine  power,  so  as  to  leave  it  undetermiDed, 
from  the  comitenance,  to  which  sex  it  belongs.     And 
still  the  beauty  of  the  Grecian  youth,   where  they 
are  beautiful,  consists  in  a  near  approach  to  that  of 
the  female,  so  near  indeed  that  they  might  be  easily 
mistaken   for  women.      If,  therefore,  the  beauty  of 
men  when  highest  and  most  perfect,  consists  chiefly 
in  what  it  borrows  from  that  of  woman,  the  latter 
necessarily  constitutes  the  apex  of  human  beauty; 
and  the  artist  whom  this  conviction  guides  in   his 
creations,  will  be  the  first  to  rival  the  great  mas- 
4;er8  of  antiquity.      Another  observation  which  it  is 
strange  to  find  in  the  Historian  of  Art,  is  that  artists 
draped  their  female  figures  because  of  the  little  dif- 
ficulty there  is  in  imitating  the  naked  form.     But 
was  it  the  extreme  fSetcility  of  representing  paternal 
grief   that  led  Timanthes  to   veil    the   hJce  of  his 
Agamemnon?      In  draping  their  goddesses  and  he- 
roines, artists  were  guided  by  other  reasons,  of  which 
the   principal   was    their  desire  to   conform   to  the 
ideas  of  the  poets  and  to  popular  belief. 
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From  the  arts  the  transition  is  natural  to  the 
literature^  of  Greece,  which  in  the  historical  period 
necessarily  constituted  the  principal  agent  in  ripen- 
ing and  stamping  their  peculiar  character  upon  the 
fruits  of  education  among  the  people.  Literature 
is  in  fact  the  school-mistress  of  nations.  In  it  so 
long  as  it  remains  entire,  we  may  contemplate  the 
whole  character,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  race 
out  of  whose  passions,  yearnings,  tastes,  and  ener- 
gies it  may  be  said  to  be  fashioned.  And  this,  true 
of  all  literature,  is  especially  applicable  to  that  of 
Greece,  which  more  than  any  other  bears  the  im- 
press of  nationality.  Every  idea,  every  image,  every 
maxim,  every  reflection  seems  to  emanate  from  one 
source.  Nothing  is  foreign.  Neither  the  inspira- 
tion, nor  the  spirit  which  regulated  it  and  moulded 
it  into  beauty,  borrowed  a  single  impulse  from  any- 
thing existing  beyond  the  circle  of  Hellenic  thought. 
Greece  supplied  at  once  the  matrix  and  the  mate- 
rials, the  active  power  and  that  delicate  sense  of 
beauty  and  perfection  which  presided  over  its  organi- 
sation and  rendered  it  the  delight  of  mankind. 

In  characterising  this  literature  many  singular  no- 
tions have  been  broached.     We  have  been  told  that 

^  ^  Speaking  of  the  influence  of  thing  mean  or  illiberal ;  whereas 
literature  on  education  Plato  re-  they  who  have  always  been  fa- 
marks,  that  persons  accustomed  miliar  with  low  and  vulgar  com- 
from  their  infancy  to  the  loftier  positions  will  look  upon  all  other 
andpurer  inspirations  of  the  muse  literature  as  tame  and  insipid, 
will  regard  with  contempt  every-  — De  Legg.  viL  t  viiL  p.  30. 
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its  spirit  is  exclusively  masculine,  which  means,  of 
course,  that  while  it  abounds  with  strength  and  en- 
^i^>  ^th  sublimity  of  speculation  and  impassioned 
and  impetuous  impulse  it  is  wanting  in  that  sweet- 
ness, delicacy,  grace,  and  tenderness  which  confer 
on  the  intellectual  offspring  of  some  modem  nations 
a  feminine  aspect.  Grecian  literature,  however,  is 
neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  but  androgynous  like 
the  son  of  Aphrodite  and  Hermes.  There  is  no  ex- 
cellence of  thought  or  language,  of  which,  even  in 
its  present  fragmentary  state,  it  does  not  offer  us 
some  example.  There  is  a  predominance,  doubtless, 
of  stem  grandeur  and  colossal  elevation  of  thought; 
but,  beside  these,  we  discover  frequently  modifica- 
tions of  light  and  airy  beauty,  infantine  purity  of 
sentiment,  ease,  grace,  felicitous  negligence,  and  a 
dreamy  luxury  of  speculation  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  most  subtile  and  fanciful  literature  existing.  If 
there  be  a  deficiency  of  any  thing,  it  is  of  spiritual- 
ity. The  imagination  of  the  Greeks  confined  itself 
too  rigidly  perhaps  to  this  **  bank  and  shoal  of  time.^ 
Not  being  able  to  lift  the  veil  which  curtains  the 
realms  beyond  the  grave,  it  busied  itself  too  little 
about  those  things  vrith  which  the  disembodied  soul 
must  converse  for  ever.  In  most  Greek  vmters 
there  is  a  visible  reluctance  to  walk  amid  the  forms 
of  Hades.  Their  fancy  will  not  be  conducted  be- 
yond  the  limits  of  the  visible  universe,  but  shudders, 
rears  and  reverts  its  eyes  towards  the  light  where 
alone  it  finds  firm  footing  for  speculation.  But  on 
the  other  hand  if  it  refuse  to  quit  this  earthly  scene 
of  existence,  how  glorious  is  the  flood  of  sunshine 
and  splendour  which  it  pours  over  it !  It  is  in 
these  walks  of  literature  that  we  discover  traly  the 
freshness  and  the  loveliness  of  morning.  The  very 
clouds  that  hover  over  the  landscape  only  add  to  its 
majesty,  by  diversifying  the  prospect  and  introducing 
those  shadows  and  contrasts  which  the  mind  delights 
everywhere  to  discover. 
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Poets,*  it  is  constantly  repeated,  commence  in 
«very  country  the  mental  movement  which  evolves 
civilisation  out  of  the  chaos  of  barbarism;  but  it  re- 
mains a  mystery  how  and  by  what  they  themselves 
are  moved.  There  may  possibly  be  something  more 
than  a  figure  of  speech  in  the  old  affirmation  that 
they  were  inspired  of  heaven.  Their  imaginatioii 
towered  to  so  great  a  height  that  it  was  kindled  by 
•the  lamps  of  the  firmament,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  that  fabled  Prometheus  who  applied  the  flame 
of  science  to  the  human  clay.  I  do  not  therefore 
see  what  objection  can  be  urged  against  our  main- 
taining the  old  doctrine  that  poets  partook  and  par- 
take still,  when  their  minds  are  pure,  of  a  divine 
impulse — ^that  to  the  infant  nations  of  the  earth  they 
were  teachers  commissioned  from  on  high. 

The  condition  of  the  mind  in  those  early  ages 
when  poets  were  the  only  oracles,  it  is  difficult  for 
men  surfeited  with  the  luxuries  of  a  prolific  litera^ 
ture  to  comprehend.  Among  the  Arabs  of  the  de- 
sert we  may  still  perhaps  discover  something  similar. 
Deprived  of  books,  but  enjoying  much  leisure,  they 
eagerly  treasure  up  in  their  memories  the  moral 
distich,  the  apologue,  the  tale  which  instructs  while 
it  delights,  and  thus  mentally  furnished  with  a  few 
weapons  they  are  often  wiser  in  deliberation,  more 
persuasive  in  discourse,  more  ready  in  action  than 
persons  of  education  in  civilised  countries,  whose  in- 
tellectual armoury  is  so  full  that  in  the  moment  of 
danger  they  know  not  what  weapon  to  choose.  Poets, 
among  such  a  race  and  under  such  circumstances, 
feel  that  they  have  a  high  mission  to  ftilfil ;  their 
endeavours  are  not  by  polished  rhythmical  trifles  to 
amuse  a  few  rich  and  noble  persons,  but  to  clothe  in 
befitting  language  and  marry  to  immortal  verse  those 

^  Cf.  LiL  Gyrald.  0pp.  t.  iL  p.  ''  sine  poeticd,  ita  ut  hoc  ver^  me 

2.     '*  Nihil  traditum  videbis  in  '*  tibi    dictunim    existimem^   ex 

religionibus  et  mysteriis,  nihil  in  *'  omnibus  disciplinis  unam  banc 

theologi^  et  pbilosophia  aliisque  *'  divinam  extitisse^  quasi  totius 

"  bonis  artibus  a  principio  fuisse  "  vit»  magistnun.** 
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great  central  truths,  upon  which  the  whole  system 
of  the  future  world  of  ciyilisation  must  revolve.  We 
find  them  always  curiously  adapting  their  revelations 
to  the  times.  First,  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  religion,  the  basis  of  the  social  structure,  are  in- 
fused into  the  public  mind.  Next  the  rudiments  of 
politics  and  legislation,  the  precepts  of  agriculture, 
the  leading  rules  of  the  useful  arts,  the  observances 
of  civil  life,  and  the  first  fiednt  whispers  of  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  are  treasured  up  in  their  lays. 
Then,  growing  bolder  by  degrees,  they  aim  at  sub- 
duing the  whole  empire  of  knowledge,  and  impetu- 
ously, with  numerous  charms  and  allurements,  hurry 
mankind  forward  in  a  sort  of  orgiastic  rapture  to 
the  very  threshold  of  philosophy. 

Among  the  earliest  names  in  the  literary  tradi- 
tions of  Hellas  are  those  of  Olen,  Pamphos,  Museeos 
and  Orpheus,^  who,  for  their  wisdom,  are  said  to  be 
sprung  from  the  gods.  They  were  sacred  bards, 
whose  genius  obtained  for  them  an  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  their  countrymen.  Yet  all  they  at- 
tempted, perhaps,  was  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  prayer, 
thanksgiving,  sacrifice,  which,  being  afterwards  mis- 
understood, caused  them  to  be  confounded  with  those 
impostors  and  incantation-mongers,  who,  in  more  re- 
cent times,  granted  absolutions  and  sold  indulgences 
both  to  individuals  and  states,  with  a  hardihood 
worthy  of  Giovanni  di  Medici.  Musseos,  older  prob* 
ably  than  Orpheus,  though  sometimes  regarded  as 
his  disciple,  is  said  by  certain  traditions  to  have  been 
a  teacher  of  ethics,  who  delivered  a  body  of  moral 
precepts,  in  four  thousand  verses.  His  country  is 
unknown, — for  he  is  now  represented  as  an  Athenian, 
now  as  a  Thracian,— but  his  name  and  the  name  of 
Oqiheus  and  Eumolpos  are  associated  with  the  ex- 
piations,  orgies,   mysteries,   celebrated   during  many 

1  Plato  de  Repub.  t.  ii.  p.  113.      Bek.   Athen.  i.   24.     Paus.  ix. 
seq.Stallb. — l>eLegg.t.vii.p.24S.     27.  9.  Diog.  Laert  Procsm.  iv.  5. 
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ages  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos.^  We  must 
rest  content,  however,  with  very  imperfect  noticHis 
of  what  they  were,  for,  in  looking  back  at  these 
great  men,  whom  we  behold  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon,  enlarged  like  the  sun  at  its  setting  by 
misty  exhalations,  but  by  the  same  means  rendered 
dim  and  obscure,  we  can  form  no  just  idea  of  their 
character. 

These,  however,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  men 
who  fabricated  the  first  link  in  that  chain  of  thought 
and  beauty,  which,  stretching  over  the  gulf  of  time 
and  fastened  to  the  skies,  still  holds  up  the  nations 
of  the  earth  from  sinking  into  barbarism.  Litera- 
ture is  degraded  when  contemplated  as  an  art  or 
as  an  amusement.  It  is  a  paradise,  into  which  the 
best  fruits  of  the  soul,  when  arrived  at  their  greatest 
maturity  and  beauty,  are  transplanted  to  bloom  in 
immortal  freshness  and  fragrance.  It  is  the  gamer 
wherein  the  seeds  of  religion,  virtue,  morals,  national 
greatness  and  individual  happiness  are  preserved  for 
the  use  of  humanity.  It  is  a  gallery,  where  the  like- 
nesses of  all  the  great  and  noble  souls  who  have  shed 
light  and  glory  on  the  earth,  are  treasured  up  as  the 
heirloom  and  palladium  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  for  any  but  the  most  sordid 
minds  to  look  back  towards  the  venerable  fathers 
of  literature  without  a  deep  thrill  of  filial  reverence 
and  love,  conjoined  with  the  generous  impulse  and 
yearning  desire  to  enlarge  and  add  fresh  brightness 
to  the  halo  which  encircles  their  names.  They  were 
not,  what  since  too  many  have  been,  the  instruments 
and  panders  to  the  pleasures  of  worldlings.  Con- 
scious of  the  holy  mission  wherewith,  according  to 
their  creed,  the  father  of  gods  and  men  had  intrusted 
them,  they  stood  forward  as  the  apostles  of  truth, 
encircled  by  the  majesty  which  a  sense  of  divine 
inspiration  must  impart.    They  felt  a  harmony  within 

>  Muiet  in  Plat.  Rep.  p.  699.  seq.  CL  LiL  GynOd.  iu  5.  Wolf. 
Proleg.  in  Homer,  p.  51. 
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their  souls  which,  in  manifesting  itself,  sought  the 
aid  of  harmonious  language ;  and  hence  the  precepts 
of  wisdom,  distilling  from  their  lips  like  honej  from 
the  honeycomb,  moulded  themselves  naturally  into 
verse,  at  whose  sound  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
of  knowledge  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  opened,  and  a  deluge  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence and  intellectual  delight  poured  forth  upon  the 
amazed  world. 

In  what  age  or  province  of  Greece  arose  the  first 
minister  of  this  poetical  revelation,  it  is  not  now  pos- 
sible to  decide.  The  art  of  vnriting,  however,  which 
the  Egyptian  king  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  memory, 
had  not  passed  the  JEgBssn.  The  songs  men  heard  were 
wafted  on  the  wings  of  music  from  tongue  to  tongue, 
and,  by  degrees,  the  professors  of  this  marvellous  art, 
by  which  the  wisdom  and  the  glory  of  the  past  were 
embalmed  in  the  sweets  of  verse,  embodied  themselves 
into  a  distinct  order  called  Aoidoi  or  Singers.^  The 
life  of  these  men  in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity  is 
little  knovm  to  us.  Wanderers,  however,  for  the  most 
part  they  were,  in  some  respects  not  unlike  the  Jon- 
gleurs and  Troubadours  of  the  middle  ages,  though 
occupying  a  higher  station  and  guided  by  a  higher 
aim.  Their  first  and  ostensible  object  was»  doubtless, 
to  delight;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to  inspire 
men  with  a  delight  in  lofty  and  ennobling  conceptions, 
—  to  withdraw  them  for  a  moment  from  pursuits  sor- 
did or  brutalising  or  unmanly,  to  the  contemplation 
of  heroic  acts,  —  of  honour,  of  patriotism,  of  friend- 
ship,— of  the  great  and  solid  advantages  accruing  from 
peace  and  commerce,  and  the  experience  of  travel  and 
adversity. 

What  were  the  rewards  they  obtained  it  is  easy  to 
conjecture.  They  consisted,  principally,  in  the  rays  of 
joy  reflected  back  upon  them  by  a  thousand  happy 
countenances  at  once.  Gain  they  neither  would  nor 
could  regard.    He  who  renders  multitudes  wise  and 

1  C£  Wolf.  Pxoleg.  in  H<»n.  p.  73.  93.  «qq. 
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happy  must  be  happy  and  wise  himself ;  and  wisdom 
scorns  to  measure  its  gifts  against  gold.  The  truly 
wise  and  great  man,  therefore,  if  fortune  have  origi- 
nally befriended  him,  will  shower  his  benefactions,  as 
God  his  rain,  liberally  and  without  distinction  upon  all ; 
and  if  necessity  compel  him  to  receive  some  return, 
his  moderation  will  content  itself  with  the  least  pos- 
sible amount.  Embraced  within  the  circle  of  refine- 
ment which  they  themselves  had  created,  however, 
they  gradually  became  secularised,  though  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  them  from  their  successors  of  a 
later  age.  The  prodigious  admiration  which  they  and 
their  songs  excited  may  be  learned  from  those  passages 
in  Homer  where  Phemios  and  Demodocos  are  intro- 
duced, and  from  that  animated  dialogue  of  Plato,  in 
which  the  rhapsodist  Ion  describes  his  office  and  his 
audience.  It  has  been  justly  ^remarked,  that  if  this 
man,  a  mere  actor,  could  hurry  into  whatever  channel 
he  pleased  the  affections  of  a  whole  theatre,  melt  them 
into  tears,  fire  them  with  indignation,  or  clothe  their 
countenances  with  the  smiles  of  joy,  much  more  would 
the  poets  themselves  work  upon  their  passions  by  an 
art  far  nearer  nature. 

Care  must,  no  doubt,  be  taken  not  to  confound  the 
Rhapsodists  with  the  Aoidoi  who  preceded  them, 
though  it  be  certain  that  the  manners  and  condition 
of  the  later  race  may  serve  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  those  of  the  earlier.  Both  have  recently  much 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  and  Wolff  in 
particular  deserves  credit  for  his  defence  of  the  Rhap- 
sodists, into  which,  however,  he  was  chiefly  led  by  the 
requirements  of  his  celebrated  theory.  They  were  cer- 
tainly, at  first,  a  remarkable  order  of  men,  whom  it 
would  be  injurious  to  confound  with  their  frivolous 
representatives  in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
Nevertheless,  the  above  distinguished  scholar  is  per- 
haps inclined  to  exaggerate  their  merits,  since  to  them, 
in  his  opinion,  we  owe  it  that  the  great  Homeric 
poems  have  come  down  to  us.  But  this  is  taking  for 
granted  the  matter  in  dispute  between  him  and  his 
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opponents,  who  maintain  that  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odjssej  possessed  both  the  knowledge  and  the 
materials  for  writing.  He»  with  reason  however,  as- 
sumes that  both  theatrical  and  oratorical  action  found 
a  way  opened  for  them  by  the  rhapsodic  art^  though  its 
professors  were  neither  actors  nor  orators,  but  men 
exercising  an  office  connected  with  a  peculiar  state  of 
society,  and  no  longer  existing  in  modem  times. 

It  has  often  been  supposed,  grounding  the  opinion 
on  a  false  interpretation  of  the  word  rhapsodtst^  that 
the  members  of  this  fraternity  were  mere  compilers  or 
patchers  up  of  poems  from  fragments  pilfered  out  of 
various  authors.  And,  to  augment  the  absurdity,  the 
practice  of  a  recent  age  has  been  attributed  to  remote 
antiquity,  when,  as  some  imagine,  the  great  rhapsodists 
like  a  modem  lecturer,  carried  about  with  them  pic- 
tures of  the  subject  they  were  upon,  and  pointed  out 
to  the  audience  with  a  stick  ^  the  various  characters 
or  incidents  they  might  be  describing.  Another  error 
much  insisted  on  by  Wolff,  is  the  supposition  that  the 
Homeric  poems  sdone  were  chanted  by  the  older 
Rhapsodists,  which  no  doubt  is  contrary  to  the  testi- 
mony of  antiquity  and  to  conmion  sense.  For,  as 
might  naturally  be  concluded,  not  only  the  songs  of 
Hesiod '  and  the  whole  epic  race  were  thus  publicly 
sung,  but  those  likewise  of  the  lyric  and  iambic  poets, 
and  the  very  laws  of  the  state  when  the  legislator 
happened  to  have  composed  them  in  verse.  It  must 
nevertheless  be  remarked,  (though  of  this  Wolff  takes 
no  notice,)  that  so  much  did  recitations  of  Homer's 
works  predominate  over  all  others,  that  Rhapsodists 
and  Homerists  were  often  regarded  as  synonymous 


^  Anim.  ad  Athen.  xH.  p.  871. 
Cf.  Suid.  Y.  *Pa^y&>i.  t.  ii.  p. 
678.  Etym.  Mag.  703.  32.  Aris- 
^ph.  Concionat.  674. 

VOL,  I. 


hy  falfiiv  TccfcvoXo. — Plat,  de 
Legg*  ii.  t.  Yii-  p.  243.  Bekk. 
Again  :  "A/xa  ^e  drayKoioy  tlyai 
iy  re  iSXXoic  froitiraic  hiarptttiy 
woXKolc  K^yoQoiQ  Koi  lil  xdud' 
Xiffva  iy  'O/i^pf*  f-  r.  X.  Ion. 
Plat  0pp.  t  ii.  p.  172. 
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terms  ;^  and  even  in  later  ages,  when  at  any  rate  the 
art  of  writing  was  not  unknown,  Demetrius  Phalereus 
introduced  upon  the  stage  a  class  of  reciters,  who, 
down  to  the  days  of  Athenaeus,  enjoyed  the  name  of 
Homerists.  Still,  as  I  have  observed  above,  the  works 
of  other  good  poets  were  at  times  recited,  as  Hesiod, 
Archilochos,  Mimnermos,  and  Phocylides.  Nay,  the 
Rhapsodist  Mnasion,  as  Lysanias  relates,  used  to  re- 
cite the  Iambics  of  Simonides ;  Cleomenes,  the  Puri- 
fications of  Empedocles,  and  Hegesius  the  comedian, 
the  Histories  of  Herodotus ;  that  is,  some  portions  of 
them  I  presume.  Certain  authors  delivered  their  own 
productions  in  this  way,*  as  Xenophanes,  who  com- 
posed both  epics,  elegies  and  iambics.' 

It  has  with  reason  been  observed  that  although  the 
name  of  the  rhapsodic  art  would  seem  to  have  been 
invented  posterior  to  Homer,  the  thing  itself  existed 
long  before,  and  was  held  in  greater  honour  than  at 
any  subsequent  period.  In  fact,  the  poets  of  those 
times  were  themselves  Rhapsodists,  and  for  many  ages 
the  only  ones,  if  it  be  true  that  Hesiod*  was  the  first 
who  reduced  the  chanting  of  other  men's  poems  into 
an  art.  Afterwards,  from  the  age  of  Terpander  the 
Lesbian  (Olymp.  34)  down  to  Cynsethos  of  Chios 
(Olymp.  69)  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  and  a  man  of  distinguished 
genius,  the  Rhapsodists  sometimes  chanted  the  poems 
of  others,  sometimes  their  own,  and  occasionally  per- 
haps interpolated  new  verses  into  the  golden  relics  of 
the  past,  as  our  modem  actors  often  foist  their  one- 
legged  jokes  into  the  stage  text  of  Shakespeare.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  notion, 
that  nearly  every  one  of  these  chanters  was  likewise  a 
clever  poet,  which  no  ancient  writer,  I  believe,  asserts, 
and  which  the  assertions  of  fifty  would  not  render 

^  "Ore  ^  kKaXovvTO  oi  pa\pf^\  ^  'Faypta^iltrai  iprial  Tpwrov  tov 

KoX  'OfiripKnal    *ApitrroK\rig    ct-  'H<rio^6v  NucoicX^c* — Schol.  Pind. 

prfK€,ic.T,\.  —  Athen.  xiv.  1^.  Nem.  ii.   1.  Cf.  Dissen.  ad  loc. 

«  Athen.  xiv.  12.  Wolf.  Proleg.  p.  96.  eqq. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  18. 
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credible,  though  the  probability  is,  that  of  those  nu- 
merous rhapsodists  some  were  themselves  poets,  and 
others  desirous,  without  the  genius,  of  being  thought 
such ;  so  that  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  their  vanity 
frequently  laid  chim  to  the  works  of  others,  where  de- 
tection could  be  escaped,  as  that  others  were  suffered 
to  rob  them  of  their  just  fame. 

They  who  contend  for  the  flourishing  of  the  system 
of  castes  in  Greece,  would  probably  maintain  that 
the  Rhapsodists  constituted  from  the  first  a  dan^  as 
the  HomeridsB  are  said  to  have  been  in  Chios.^ 
Among  the  few  arts  which  commanded  the  undi- 
vided time  and  study  of  numerous  professors  in 
those  ages,  that  of  the  Aoidos  or  Poet,  was  certainlv 
one,  and  that,  too,  the  most  honoured  and  revered. 
Doubtless  their  characters  were  pure  and  noble,  to 
overcome  the  envy  which  superior  abilities  usually 
inspire.  For  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  their 
native  cities  no  less  than  in  the  public  assemblies, 
and  at  the  festive  boards  of  kings,  they  werd  regarded 
as  dear  to  gods  and  venerable  to  men.  The  Rhap- 
sodists likewise  enjoyed  the  same  estimation  and  led 
the  same  kind  of  life  until  other  studies  and  other 
manners,  with  that  most  debasing  of  all  passions,  the 
love  of  gain,  brought  contempt  on  their  profession 
and  pursuits.^ 

In  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  we  discover 
abundant  proofe  of  the  high  honour  in  which  the 
professors  of  the  poetical  art  were  held  by  their 
countrymen.  They  fulfilled  in  Greece'  the  oflSce 
performed  among  the  Hebrews  by  the  Schools  of  the 
Prophets,*  or  the  solitary  possessors  of  the  vaticinatory 
power  who  revealed  to  their  countrymen  the  vrill  of 
heaven,  and  taught  by  what  practices  it  might  be 
propitiated.  Some  institution  of  this  kind  probably 
existed,  as  I  have  already  observed,  from  the  very  dawn 

»    Schol.  Find.   Nem.    il    1.         ^  Athen.  i.l6. 
Etym.  Mag.  623.  60.  ♦  Cf.  Sigon.  de  Rep.  Hebweorum 

2    Payne    Kni^t^    Proleg.  in     v.  9.    Godwin,  Moses  et  Aaron, 
Horn.  §  13.28.  i.  6. 
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of  civilisation  which  it  principally  created.  Most 
princes,  like  Agamemnon,  Alcinoiis  and  Odysseus, 
retained  in  their  palaces  a  man  at  once  their  chaplain 
and  their  laureate,  who,  when  guests  foreign  or 
domestic  assembled  at  their  board,  might  administer 
instruction  and  delight,  by  chanting  the  praises  of 
the  gods,  the  exploits  or  greatness  of  their  ancestors, 
or  even  by  delivering  precepts  in  morals  or  the 
useful  arts.  To  a  poet,  also,  as  to  the  holiest  of 
guardians,  kings  entrusted  the  care  of  their  wives  and 
families,^  when  departing  on  distant  expeditions ;  and 
so  great  was  the  veneration  paid  to  their  character, 
that  we  find  Clytemnaestra  banishing  the  poet  before 
she  dares  to  become  the  paramour  of  .^^sthos. 

But  those  men  of  great  original  genius  whose  fame 
spread  rapidly,  and  who  probably  found  superior 
enjoyment  in  the  independence  of  a  wandering  life, 
not  content  with  the  patronage  of  a  single  prince,  or 
the  admiration  of  a  single  people,  moved  perpetually 
from  land  to  land,  enhancing  at  once  their  glory  and 
experience.  We  in  fact  discover  in  Homer,  Pindar, 
and  other  original  poets  proofs  that  the  flowers  from 
which  they  collected  the  honey  of  their  melodies 
grew  not  all  on  one  spot.  Odysseus  was  a  type  of 
the  bard  who  sang  his  adventures,  and  looking  still 
further  back  we  find  the  Thracian  Thamyris,  whom 
the  Muses  were  said  to  have  punished  for  his  vanity, 
penetrating  into  the  obscurest  parts  of  Peloponnesos, 


^  But  the  &>/iaiv  irptHf^iiTai  in 
iEschylus  (Agam.  377  Klausen,) 
were  household  prophets,  ivho  not 
only  disclosed  the  secrets  of  the 
future  and  interpreted  dreams^ 
but  acted  also  the  part  of  counsel- 
lors in  present  emei^ncies,  and 
treasured  up  the  records  of  the 
past.  Apollo  is  called  the  Prophet 
of  Zeus,  because  he  receives  ora- 
cles from  him. — £um.  19.  618. 
So  Amphiaraos  is  denominated  a 
great  prophet. — Sept.  c  Theb.61 1. 


See  the  comment  of  Klausen, 
Agam.  p.  14d.  seq. — Notice  of  the 
household  interpreters  of  dreams 
Z6fxk»v  6r€ip6fiavTec  and  again 
Kptrai  rQy  oyeipirtay  (Choep. 
36.  39)^  is  found  in  several  parts 
of  iEschylus,  who  loved  to  furnish 
traits  of  these  old  superstitions. 
In  the  Persians  we  find  Atossa 
speaking  of  the  r&v  kwTrviiav 
KpvriiQ  (226)  as  a  person  of  super- 
natural powers. 
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protected  by  the  sanctity  of  his  character  and  the 
reverence  due  to  his  profession.* 

With  respect  to  Homer,  both  ancient  tradition  and 
the  form  and  spirit  of  his  poems,  require  us  to  consider 
him  in  this  light,  though  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  him  with  Payne  Knight  to  have  celebrated 
the  different  heroes  of  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  their  descendants. 

Those  writers  who  imagine  the  works  of  Homer 
to  have  been  composed  fortuitously  by  a  club  of  poets, 
all  actuated  by  a  blind  instinct  to  produce  a  number 
of  parts  which,  when  completed,  should  fit  as  well  to- 
gether as  the  several  members  of  a  statue,  are  ne- 
cessarily desirous  to  establish  two  points:  first,  that 
the  Aoidoi  recited  their  works  from  memory,  and  that 
because,  secondly,  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown. 
By  far  too  much  ingenuity  has  already  been  expended 
on  this  question  to  allow  it  to  be  any  longer  tempt- 
ing from  its  novelty.  Wolff  and  Heyne  have  obtain- 
ed all  the  credit  they  sought  by  their  visionary  hy- 
pothesis, and  the  echoes  of  their  scepticism  are  not 
yet  silenced  in  the  academies  and  universities.  The 
argument,  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Rhapso- 
dists,  of  repeating  from  memory,  is  attended  by  two 
inconveniences:  first,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the 
order  arose  before  the  art  of  writing  was  common; 
second,  these  recitations  were  equally  made  from  me- 
mory, not  only  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  but  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  their  flourishing.  It  may,  there- 
fore, vnthout  the  slightest  risk  to  the  argument,  be 
granted  the  academic  sceptics  that  the  Rhapsodists 
recited  from  memory,  even  when  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty  that  they  learned  the  poems  from  written 
copies. 

To  render  more  credible  the  notion  that  the  art 
of  vnriting  in  the  age  of  Homer  was  not  yet  known, 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  powers  of  memory  in 
certain  individuals,   though  from  these   nothing  can 

1  Iliad  p.  590.  sqq.  Payne  Knight,  Prol^.  §  74. 
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in  reality  be  inferred,  except,  that  when  necessary, 
men  can  certainly  remember  a  great  deal.  It  matters 
little,  however,  for  my  present  purpose,  whether  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  written  by  one  man  or  by 
a  hundred ;  the  grandeur  of  the  poetry  remains,  and 
to  it  as  a  great  fountain-head  may  be  traced  several 
principal  streams  of  Hellenic  civilisation. 

Plato,  indeed,  who  laboured  so  assiduously  in  en- 
larging the  empire  and  corroborating  the  powers  of 
the  human  understanding,  at  times  maintained  the 
fancy  that  little  benefit  had  been  conferred  on  Greece 
by  her  bard.  He  observes,  but  in  a  manner  so  ironi- 
ci  that  it  is  difficult  to  determme  his  meaning,  that 
if  Homer  and  Hesiod  had  possessed  the  gift  of  im- 
proving  their  contemporaries  in  virtue  they  would 
never  have  been  suffered  to  wander  about  chanting 
their  poems.  People,  he  thinks,  would  have  con- 
strained them  by  benefits  to  remain  with  them,  or, 
not  succeeding  in  this,  would  have  quitted  their  homes 
to  attend  their  footsteps,  as  in  his  age  many  did  in 
the  case  of  the  sophists.^ 

At  the  same  time  he  admits  the  general  opinion 
to  have  been  that  Homer  was  the  great  preceptor 
of  Hellas,  who  taught  the  sciences  of  politics  and 
ethics,  together  with  the  whole  discipline  and  econo- 
my of  human  life.^  Perhaps,  notwithstanding  his 
great  wisdom  and  his  genius,  he  looked  upon  the 
question  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  regarding 
poetry  as  the  rival  rather  than  the  precursor  of 
philosophy.  The  mission  of  the  former  had,  how- 
ever, in  his  time  been  in  a  great  measure  accom- 
plished, as  far,  I  mean,  as  concerned  positive  teach- 
ing; and  he  did  not  consider  that  as  civilisation 
advances  and  materialises  nations  the  curb  of  poetry 
is  the  more  required  to  check  their  downward  ten- 
dencies, and  direct  their  head  towards  the  skies. 
The  object  of  poetry  is  to  keep  alive  in  the  human 

1   De  Rep.  x.  4.  t.  ii.  318.         «  De  Rep.  x.  7.  t.  ii.  896. 
StaUb. 
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breast  the  love  of  whatever  is  noble  and  beautiful, 
to  dazzle  the  worldling  from  the  worship  of  gold 
bj  showing  him  something  more  glorious  than  any- 
thing that  gold  can  purchase,  to  accomplish  the 
apotheosis  of  pure  affection,  of  yirtue,  of  disinter- 
estedness, of  great  passions,  of  patriotism,— and  in 
Homer  all  this  is  effected  with  a  spontaneous  energj, 
which  like  the  ocean  appears  equal  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  humanity  clothed  with  all  its  attributes 
upon  its  breast. 

Greece  has  no  poet  worthy  to  be  compared  with  our 
Shakespeare  and  our  Milton  but  Homer,  who  possesses 
some  advantages  over  them  both.  Shakespeare,  buoy- 
ant and  full  of  life  as  was  his  spirit,  felt  evidently 
the  waves  of  his  imagination  lapse  at  times  from 
about  him  and  leave  his  mind  stranded  and  bare 
on  the  shores  of  the  immeasurable  universe.  Me- 
lancholy creeps  over  him,  like  a  black  vapour,  con- 
cealing the  Titanian  head  wont  to  tower  above  the 
region  of  the  clouds.  Even  over  Milton's  soul,  se- 
rene in  its  fiery  brightness  as  it  usually  is,  I  think 
I  discover  something  which  at  times  obscures  his 
faith  in  himself  and  human  nature,  and  produces  a 
flagging  of  the  fancy.  But  in  Homer  this  never  ap- 
pears. Cheerfully  and  joyously  he  pursues  his  course 
with  eternal  sunshine  on  his  brow,  and  a  heart  beat- 
ing full  and  true,  as  if  the  life  of  all  the  world  were 
within  him.  There  is  no  end  of  his  vitality.  He 
seems  as  if  he  could  never  grow  old.  His  strength 
is  inexhaustible.  Equal  to  whatever  may  happen, 
he  nowhere  seems  to  be  hurried  by  his  subject,  or 
compelled  to  strain  a  nerve  to  accomplish  what  he 
desires.  In  himself  he  appears  happy  as  a  god,  and 
only  to  i^mpathise  in  human  suffering  from  the  bound- 
lessness of  his  charity.  He  comes  forth  as  the  sun  in 
the  morning,  full  of  brightness,  showing  all  the  tears 
that  sprinkle  the  earth  and  drying  them  too,  but  shed- 
ding none.  We  call  him  old,  though  in  reality  he 
is  all  youthfulness  and  love.     Every  function  of  life 
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goes  on  harmoniously  in  his  frame.  He  enjoys  what- 
ever nature  brings  within  the  circle  of  his  expe- 
rience. He  drinks  in  with  rapture  the  freshness  of 
dawn, — basks  smilingly  in  the  blaze  of  noon, — wel- 
comes the  stillness  of  evening  —  the  solemn  gran- 
deur of  night.  Sleep,  too,  has  for  him  inexpressible 
charms,  and  on  the  pleasures  we  taste  among  its 
bowers  he  has  bestowed  every  grateful,  every  en- 
dearing epithet.  Milton  is  far  more  spiritual,  and  ca- 
reers in  a  course  nearer  the  stars.  Shakespeare,  in  his 
metaphysical  subtlety  and  yearning  to  pierce  beyond 
the  grave,  suggests  stranger  thoughts,  and  calls  up 
a  wilder  world  of  fancies.  But  Homer,  as  if  admit- 
ted behind  the  veil,  never  doubts  for  a  moment. 
Habitually,  too,  his  thoughts  are  of  action,  of  man 
as  he  is,  of  the  virtue  of  the  citizen,  of  the  soldier, 
of  the  husband,  of  the  father,  of  the  son,  of  the  wife. 
He  loved  the  world  and  all  that  it  contains.  His 
eye  could  detect  beauty  where  the  atrabilious  sceptic 
beholds  nothing  but  deformity. 

Hence  the  universal  fame  and  admiration  of  his 
writings.  For,  wherever  a  well-spring  of  delight 
exists,  the  world  will  discover  it  and  have  recourse 
to  it  for  ever.  The  tragic  poets  who  took  up  his 
mantle  differed  widely  from  him  both  in  temper  and 
character.  The  experiment  of  civilisation  had  been 
tried,  and  been  the  cause  of  less  happiness  than  at 
the  outset  it  seemed  to  promise.  A  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction had  consequently  grown  up  in  society,  which, 
shaken  by  convulsions  within  and  assaulted  from  with- 
out by  storms,  appeared  to  be  fast  resolving  into  its 
original  elements.  Upon  the  minds  of  the  tragic 
poets  there  accordingly  fell  a  gloomy  shadow.  They 
looked  backwards  and  around  them,  and  were  sad- 
dened by  the  view  of  terrible  pictures  which  the 
dark  pencil  of  Fate  was  constantly  filling  up.  The 
inexplicable  influence  of  events  upon  the  inner  or- 
ganisation of  man  had  caused  them  too,  and  their 
contemporaries  equally,  to  delight  in  gloom,  in  slaugh- 
ter,  in   revenge,   in  exhibitions  of  suffering,  analo- 
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gous  in  manj  cases  to  what  they  beheld  their  coun- 
trymen inflict  upon  each  other. 

Observe  the  creations  of  .Sschjlns :  ^  in  them,  preg- 
nant all  with  Miltonic  haughtiness,  energy,  grandeur, 
we  already  discover  symptoms  of  profound  discontent 
with  the  character  of  actual  existence  and  an  invin- 
cible yearning  towards  the  past.  He  seemed  desirous 
to  haunt  the  imaginations  of  his  contemporaries  with 
gigantic  phantoms,  quarried  out  of  the  wrecks  of  a 
vanished  ethical  system,  in  which  such  greatness 
found  congeniality  and  sympathy.  His  ideas  seemed 
to  clothe  themselves  spontaneously  in  language  of 
massive  structure,  like  a  Cyclopean  wall,  such  as  be« 
fore  or  since  no  man  ever  used.  He  projected  him- 
self by  the  force  of  meditation  into  the  heroic  spheres, 
conversed  there  with  mighty  shades,  acquired  among 
them  stem  principles  of  action,  of  thought,  of  belief 
of  composition ;  and  with  these  he  sought  to  inspire 
the  men  of  his  own  time.  His  object  seems  less  to 
delight  than  to  overawe,  to  persuade  than  to  com- 
mand. His  ideas  move  along  the  highest  arch  of 
imagination  which  spans  the  universe  from  pole  to 
pole,  or  rise  out  of  a  sea  of  darkness  which  they 
illuminate  for  a  moment  like  lightning  flashes  in  their 
passage. 

All  .£schylus's  more  marked  characters  come  be- 
fore us  invested  with  marvellous  attributes,  and  their 
voices  awake  a  thrilling  mysterious  echo  in  the 
depths  of  the  soul.  Prometheus,  for  example, — 
who  or  what  in  poetry  is  like  him  ?  Some  features 
of  resemblance  he  may  have  to  the  Satan  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  but  only  in  his  indomitable  energy,  in  his 
unconquerable  will;  in  all  other  respects  he  stands 
differenced  from  that  "  archangel  ruined  "  by  qualities 
the  most  remarkable.     Towards  mankind  he  appears 

^  The  plays  of  this  poet,  like  cured  a  decree,  ordering  the  tra- 

those   of  Shakespeare,   were,   in  gedies  of  the  three  poets  to   be 

succeeding  ages,  altered  for  the  copied,  and  statues  to  be  erected 

gtage.  — Quint.  Instit.  Orat.  x.  in  their  honour.— Plut.  Vit.  x. 

1.     The  orator,  Lycuigus,  pro-  Orat. 
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iu  the  relation  of  supreme  love.  For  their  sake 
alone  he  braves  the  anger  of  Zeus,  who,  in  the  tem- 
pest of  vengeance  which  he  pours  upon  the  naked 
form  of  this  beneficent  god,  is  presented  to  the  mind 
as  a  tyrannical  oppressor.  Again,  in  the  Erinnjes, 
what  mysterious  phantoms  does  he  conjure  up !  The 
whole  scene,  where  black  and  blood-dripping  they 
rise  before  the  fancy  in  the  shrine  of  Delphi,  is,  be- 
yond imagination,  awe-inspiring  and  sublime.  Like 
Orestes  himself,  the  fsucj  is  haunted,  as  we  read,  by 
an  uneasy  consciousness  of  their  presence.  They 
appear  like  the  summits  of  the  infernal  world,  thrust 
up  visibly  into  the  world  of  reality.  They  are  fright- 
ful dreams  endued  with  form  and  vitality,  and  walk- 
ing abroad  to  scare  us  even  while  waking.  Never 
did  faith  in  visionary  beings  equal  in  strength  the 
faith  which  he  constrains  us  to  have  in  these  his 
creations.  The  scent  of  blood  fills  the  nostrils  as 
we  read.  We  pant, — ^we  shudder, — we  expect  to  hear 
their  footsteps  on  the  carpet  behind  us.  Neverthe- 
less the  effect  of  jEschylus'  poetry  is  not,  like  Byron's, 
to  humiliate  or  depress.  On  the  contrary,  it  imparts 
to  us  its  energy  as  we  read.  It  fills, — ^it  expands, 
— ^it  aggrandises, — ^it  elevates  the  mind. 

Sophocles  presents  us  with  a  wholly  different 
type  of  genius.  His  conceptions,  without  being  gi- 
gantic, are  still  great,  and  have  a  richness  and  round- 
ness something  like  the  form  of  woman.  To  him, 
as  to  Raffieielle,  the  world  appeared  pregnant  on  all 
sides  with  beauty.  Yet,  there  was  a  vein  of  pen- 
siveness  in  his  fancy  which,  running  through  all  his 
works,  imparts  to  them  a  witchery  independent  of 
the  amount  of  intellect  displayed.  He  never,  like 
iEschylus,  transports  us  into  the  dim  twilight  of 
mythology  amidst  the  nodding  ruins  of  systems  and 
creeds.  However  antique  may  be  the  subject  which 
he  treats,  his  invention  gives  it  completeness,  and  he 
brings  it  out  fresh,  glossy,  distinct,  and  beautiful  as 
the  creations  of  to-day.  .£schylus  carries  us  back 
to  the  past,  Sophocles  brings  the  past  forward  to  us. 
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Bj  a  Tigorons  exertion  of  genius  he  breathes  life 
into  things  dead;  melts  away  from  about  them  by 
his  warm  touch  the  hoar  of  antiquity;  fills  up  the 
outline ;  freshens  the  colours ;  converts  them  into  con* 
temporary  existencies.  All  his  sympathies,  healthy 
and  true,  cling  to  the  things  around  him:  the  reli- 
gion, the  form  of  polity,  the  climate,  the  soil  of 
Attica,  inyested  with  the  beauty  which  they  assumed 
in  bis  plastic  vifflon,  satisfied  his  desires.  What  he 
found  not  in  realities  he  bestowed  upon  them.  He 
idealised  his  contemporaries.  His  poetry  is  sunny 
as  the  MgKB,n  in  spring,  and  a  breeze  as  healthiiil 
and  refreshing  breathes  over  it.  Like  the  nightingale, 
whose  music  he  loved,  it  comes  to  us  fiill  of  forgot- 
ten harmonies,  re-awakening  all  the  associations,  all 
the  delights,  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  youth. 
Sweet  and  musical,  and*replete  with  tenderness,  are 
his  marvellous  chorusses.  They  burst  upon  the  heart 
like  the  first  note  of  the  cuckoo^  in  the  depths  of  a 
forest,  curling  round  the  mossy  trunks  of  the  medi- 
tative old  trees  upon  the  ear. 

And  then  his  female  characters,  in  which  above  all 
things  he  excels.  Not  Imogen  herself,  whose  breath 
like  violets  perfumes  the  page  of  Shakespeare,  rises 
before  ns  a  more  exquimte  vision  than  Antigone, 
in  her  maiden  purity,  her  unfathomable  tenderness^ 
her  holy  afiection,  filial  and  fraternal.  Even  (Edipos, 
supported  and  led  into  the  light  by  such  a  daughter, 
appears  glorious  as  a  god,  his  involuntary  stains 
worked  off  by  years  of  suffering,  his  reverend  old  age 
garlanded  by  calamity,  wreathed  with  the  tendrils 
and  snowy  blossoms  of  a  daughter's  love.  And  Tec- 
messa,  does  she  not  seem  to  be  Desdemona  ripened 
into  a  mother?  There  is  no  poet  who  has  pour- 
trayed  a  wife  of  more  unmingled  gentleness,  or  who 
has  better  sounded  the  depths  of  a  mother's  heart. 
Her  affection  expands  like  an  atmosphere  round  the 

^  In  Greece  heard  early  in  the  spring.  —  Sibthorp,  in  Walp. 
Mem.  L  75* 
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boy  EurysaceSy  menaced  at  once  by  treacherous  ene- 
mies and  by  his  father's  madness,  and  casts  a  pure 
and  bright  ray  over  the  sea  of  blood  and  stormy 
passion  and  guilt  that  floats  around  her.  His  Deja- 
nira,  likewise,  is  a  character  of  great  beauty ;  but  in 
the  Clytemnsestra  and  Electra,  in  the  Chrysothemis 
and  Ismene,  he  has  been  less  successful.  Among 
his  male  characters  (Edipos  is  the  masterpiece.  Com- 
pounded of  ungovernable  passion,  a  powerful  will,  a 
resolution  invincible  by  suffering,  extreme  in  love 
or  hate,  he  stands  before  us  in  heroic  grandeur,  and 
like  the  sun's  orb  dilates  as  he  descends  beneath 
the  horizon.  Next  to  him  in  originality  and  beauty 
are  Neoptolemos  and  Teucer,  youths  of  the  greatest 
nobleness  of  soul,  who  contrast  strikingly  with  his 
fox- like  Odysseus  and  the  mean-souled  imperial 
brothers* 

To  Sophocles  succeeds  Euripides,^  whose  genius 
inspired  Milton  with  the  deepest  admiration,  as  it 
had  before  inspired  Aristotle.  Resembling  Sopho- 
cles as  little  as  the  latter  resembles  iEschylus,  he 
is  more  deeply  imbued  than  either  with  the  tragic 
spirit,  interprets  more  unerringly  the  language  of 
passion  and  the  heart,  and  unlocks  more  surely  the 
hidden  springs  of  pity.  In  him,  however,  poetry  is 
less  an  instinct  than  an  art.  His  intellect,  lofty, 
powerful,  penetrating,  ranged  through  the  most  un- 
trodden paths  of  nature  and  philosophy,  grasped  at 
all  learning,  at  all  experience,  enriched  itsefr  with 
prodigious  stores  of  reflections,  observations,  imagery, 
over  which  it  possessed  the  most  perfect  mastery, 
to  render  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the 
drama.  Other  poets  learned  in  effects,  may  exhibit 
action  vnth  no  less  truth  and  skill;  Euripides  dares 
to  unveil  causes,  to  give  the  wherefore  and  the  why 

^  This  writer,  like  most  of  his  Athen.    xiii.   45.      The  use  in 

poetical  contemporaries,  used  con-  fact  of  memorandum  books  was 

stantly  to  wear   a    tablet    and  common.  —  Sch.  Aristoph.  Vesp. 

stylus  suspended  to  his  dress. —  529. 
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of  actions,  to  descend  into  the  abysses  of  the  mind 
and  lay  bare  the  curious  mechanism,  and,  so  to  say, 
central  fires  which  produce  and  ripen  our  resolutions 
and  our  demeanour. 

Without  the  stem  grandeur  or  the  rich  physical 
imagery  of  his  predecessors,  he  could  more  surely  j 
touch  the  feelings  and  create  an  intense  interest  in 
the  story  of  his  tragedies.  No  man,  moreover,  has  , 
given  birth  to  nobler  sentiments.  A  moral  beauty  * 
broods  over  his  scenes;  he  elevates, — he  enlarges, — 
he  purifies  the  affections.  Truths  of  greatest  im- 
portance make  themselves  wings  of  melody  in  his 
verse,  and  fly  across  the  gulf  of  two  thousand  years 
from  him  to  us.  Above  all  things,  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  discovered  the  inexhaustible  mine  of 
love,  whence  he  drew  the  gold  that  fashioned  the 
divine  image  of  Alcestis,  the  noblest  mixture  of 
earth's  mould  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  woman. 
It  is  true  this  image  is  but  dimly  beheld.  Perhaps 
no  genius,  not  even  Shakespeare's,  could  have  filled 
up  the  outline  of  unearthly  beauty  which  Euripides 
dared  to  draw.  It  embodies  all  the  imagination 
ever  conceived  of  love.  Pure  as  the  celestial  Ar- 
temis, impassioned  to  perfect  disinterestedness,  all 
devotion  as  a  wife,  all  tenderness  as  a  mother, — 
content  to  die,  yet  jealous  of  posthumous  love, — sa- 
crificing everything  for  her  husband's  life,  yet  haunted 
by  the  fear  that  death  might  snap  the  golden  links 
of  affection,  she  issues  forth  like  a  celestial  vision 
to  take  her  farewell  of  the  sun.  Euripides  might 
well  be  proud  of  this  creation.  Not  Andromache, 
not  Nausicaa,  not  even  the  far-famed  consort  of 
Odysseus  can  exceed  in  truth  and  beauty  his  con- 
ception of  Alcestis.  Yet  this  is  the  poet  whom 
Aristophanes  had  the  bad  taste  to  overwhelm  with 
unceasing  ridicule,  and  whom  numerous  critics,  bor- 
rowing their  canons  from  him,  have  rashly  pronounced 
languid  and  insipid. 

Moving  on  a  level  below  this  is  the  character  of 
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Electra  in  the  Orestes.  In  the  Alcestis  we  have  rather 
the  results  than  the  developement  of  inexpressible 
love,  which 

"  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies." 

But  Electra's  affection  unfolds  itself  before  us.  There 
she  watches  beside  her  brother's  bed,  contending  with 
the  inexpiable  guilt  of  matricide,  sharing  his  remorse 
but  comforting  him,  herself  oppressed,  yet  courageously 
bearing  up  for  his  sake  against  the  worst 

"  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

With  the  most  supreme  delicacy  is  Polyxena  con- 
ceived ;  and  generally,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Euri- 

'  pides^  aversion  for  the  sex,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  no 
poet  has  more  ably  or  more  nobly  painted  the  female 

^  character. 

Passing  next  to  comedy,  of  which  Aristophanes 
must  be  regarded  as  the  representative,  we  have  a 
department  of  literature  peculiar  to  Greece,  for  its 
comedy  resembles  that  of  no  other  country.  It  has 
never,  pertiaps,  been  fiiirly  characterised.  They  who 
take  part  with  the  poet  against  the  philosopher  exag- 
gerate his  merits:  the  admirers  of  Socrates,  in  re- 
venge for  the  unjust  death  of  that  great  man,  generally 
undervalue  them.     Let  us  endeavour  to  be  just.     Ari- 

j  stophanes  was  a  poet  of  vast  genius,  quick  to  perceive, 
and  powerful  to  paint  the  imperfections,  vices,  follies, 
weaknesses,  miseries  of  man  in  society.  He  was  greedy, 
too,  of  reputation,  in  the  acquisition  of  which  he  qiared 
neither  men  nor  institutions.  The  youthful,  the  gay, 
the  thoughtless,  reckoning  laughter  and  amusement 
among  the  real  wants  of  life,  (as  to  the  weak  and 
frivolous  perhaps  they  are,)  he  undertook  to  build  his 
lame  on  easing  the  human  character  of  those  moral 
excrements  which  pass  off  in  grinning  and  mirth. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  load  of  small  malignity  and  mis- 
chief in  most  mental  constitutions,  which,  if  noi 
expelled,  might  obstruct  the  healtliful  play  of  the 
faculties.     Mirth  is  the  form  it  assumes  in  its  exit. 
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and  comedy  is  one  of  the  means  provided  by  Nature 
for  promoting  its  discbarge. 

Aristophanes,  who  comprehended  at  least  this  part 
of  philosophy,  found  an  abundant  harvest  of  follies  in 
his  fellow-oitizens.  He  saw,  too,  that  of  all  men  they 
possessed  the  most  inexhaustible  good-nature, — to  for- 
give if  they  could  not  profit  by  the  satire  which  was 
directed  against  themselves.  No  one  could  complain 
of  them  on  this  score.  Their  risible  muscles  were  at 
every  man's  service  who  could  coin  a  joke,  or  make 
faces,  or  draw  a  caricature  or  enact  one.  Athens  was, 
in  fitct,  the  home  of  laughter :  it  was  the  weak  side 
of  the  national  character;  and  never,  since  merry- 
making was  invented,  did  a  more  skilfiil  manufacturer 
of  this  autochthonal  production  exist  than  Aristoph- 
anes. He  could  make  round  things  square,  or  straight 
crooked ;  he  could  invest  the  noblest  and  most  sacred 
things  i^th  burlesque  and  ridicule ;  he  could  convert 
patriotism  into  a  laughable  weakness,  genius  into  puer- 
ility, virtue  into  a  fairce.  He  knew  how  to  make  the 
brave  man  (as  Lamachos)  seem  a  mere  gasconader ; 
the  man  of  genius  (as  Euripides)  a  dealer  in  rhythmi- 
cal jingles ;  the  possessor  of  highest  wisdom  and  most 
unsullied  integrity  a  babbling  impostor  and  a  thief. 
Such  were  his  prodigious  powers.  Another  excellence 
he  had,  not  unakin  to  the  former ;  he  could,  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  place  the  most  nefarious  vices  on 
the  same  level  with  very  harmless  foibles,  so  that  both 
should  appear  equally  laughable  or  equally  odious. 

But  die  Athenians  must  have  been  a  base  people 
had  these  been  the  qualities  which  rendered  him  popu- 
lar. They  w«re  not:  on  the  contrary,  they  formed 
the  great  drawback  on  his  reputation.  His  attack  on 
Socrates  caused  the  first  cast  of  the  Clouds  to  be 
hooted  off  the  stage.  But  great  and  crying  as  were 
his  delinquencies  against  morals  and  philosophy,  his 
genius  triumphed,  and  he  became  popular  in  spite  of 
them ;  and  in  spite  of  them  he  has  continued  to  be  a 
favourite  among  scholars  down  to  the  present  day. 
No  mean  amount  of  creative  power  could  have  achieved 
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a  triumph  like  this.  He  possessed,  in  fact,  the  quality, 
whatever  it  be,  which  confers  vitality  on  the  offiipring 
of  the  mind.  Each  of  his  plays,  however  extravagant 
its  conceptions,  however  improbable  the  plot  or  wild 
the  scene  or  fantastic  the  characters,  still  developes  a 
distinct  cycle  of  existences  into  which  the  breath  of 
everlasting  life  has  been  breathed.  To  every  indivi- 
dual whom  he  brings  upon  the  stage  has  been  assigned 
a  distinct  type  of  character,  a  marked  individuality,  a 
moral  and  intellectual  physiognomy  as  peculiar  to 
himself  as  his  mask.  No  man  exhibits  greater  variety 
in  a  small  compass.  When  he  is  working  out  a  cha- 
racter every  word  tells,  and  his  ease  is  infinite.  No- 
thing appears  to  have  proceeded  from  him  in  a  hurry. 
Like  the  wind,  which  now  rises  in  gusts,  now  sinks  to 
a  whisper,  but  never  suggests  the  idea  of  weakness, 
Aristophanes  may  trifle,  but  always  because  he  desires 
to  trifle. 

Moreover,  however  barren  the  subject  may  be,  how- 
ever rugged,  bleak,  intractable,  he  pours  over  it  the 
dews  of  poetry,  and  clothes  it  magically  with  flowers 
and  verdure.  Look  at  the  comedies  of  the  Frogs  and 
the  Birds.  By  whom  but  Aristophanes  could  they 
have  been  rendered  tolerable?  And  yet  what  mar- 
vellous effects  grow  out  of  them  in  his  hands !  How 
completely  is  the  imagination  detached  from  the 
common  everyday  world,  and  sent  drifting  down  the 
dreamy  intoxicating  streams  of  poetry !  Not  in  the 
island  of  Prospero  or  Philoctetes,  not  in  the  savage- 
encircled  nest  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  not  in  the  most 
visionary  vale  that  opens  before  us  its  serene  bosom 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  do  we  breathe  more  at  large, 
or  more  fresh  and  wholesome  air,  than  among  the 
fogs  and  fens  of  Acheron,  or  the  eternal  forests  of  the 
Hoopoo  king. 

With  an  art,  in  which  Shakespeare  was  no  mean 
proficient,  he  opens  up  a  more  culpable  source  of  in- 
terest in  the  frequent  satire  of  vices,  condemned  as 
commonly  as  they  are  practised.  He  unveils  the 
mysteries  of  iniquity  with  a  fearless  and  by  no  means 
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an  unreluctant  hand.  No  abyss  of  wickedness  was 
too  dark  for  his  daring  muse.  He  ventured  fearlessly 
upon  themes  which  few  since  or  before  have  touched 
on,  despising  contemporary  envy  and  Tindictiveness 
and  the  stem  condemnation  of  posterity.  To  be  plain, 
he  evidently  shared  in  the  worst  corruptions  of  his 
age,  and,  like  many  other  satirists,  availed  himself  joy- 
fully of  the  mask  of  satire  as  an  apology  for  entertain- 
ing his  own  imagination  with  the  description  of  them. 
No  one  with  the  least  clearsightedness  or  candour  can 
fiul  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  depraved  moral 
character  of  this  comic  writer.  Only  less  filthy  than 
Rabelais,  his  fancy  runs  riot  among  the  moral  jakes  and 
common  sewers  of  the  world,  over  which,  by  consum- 
mate art  and  the  matchless  magic  of  his  style,  he  con- 
trives unhappily  to  cast  a  kind  of  delusive  halo,  and 
to  breathe  a  fragrance  which  should  never  be  found 
but  where  virtue  is. 

Upon  the  subject  of  his  attack  on  Socrates  his  de- 
fenders must  grant  one  of  two  things  —  that  he  libel- 
led him  ignorantly,  or  that  he  exhibited  a  degree  of 
wickedness  capable,  under  other  circumstances,  of 
rising  to  the  enormity  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Socrates, 
both  for  genius  and  for  virtue,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  pagan  world.  He  whom  Plato  admired  must  have 
stood  on  a  higher  level  than  Plato,  —  that  is,  have 
occupied  the  apex  of  mere  humanity :  and  in  that 
position  we  find  him  in  the  Gorgias,  the  Republic, 
the  Euthyphron,  and  the  Phsedon.  Many  charlatans, 
since  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  have  endeavoured  to 
pufT  upward  at  him  the  smoke  of  their  ignorance  or 
their  envy ;  and  from  those  who  tread  the  mire  with 
them  have  for  a  moment  hidden  the  all  but  divine 
serenity  that  smiles  on  humankind  from  that  lofty 
Mid  immovable  basis  where  the  homage  of  a  world 
has  placed  him  ;  but  the  next  breeze  has  cleared  away 
the  stinking  vapours,  and  left  both  him  and  them 
where  they  were, — the  one  on  the  highest,  the  others 
on  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  which  connects  human 
nature  with  the  skies. 

VOL.  I.  •  z 
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Upon  the  dramatic  poets  whose  fragments  only  re- 
main,  it  is  in  this  place  unnecessary  to  dwell.  I 
therefore  pass  to  the  historians  and  orators,  who,  no 
less  vividly  than  her  poets,  reflect  the  genius  of 
Greece.  The  first  age  of  prose  composition,  there 
as  elsewhere,  exhibited  the  natural  characteristics  of 
dawning  art — indecisiveness  and  timidity.  Herodotus^ 
properly  speaking,  was  her  earliest  historian,  and  even 
he  still  walks  within  the  gigantic  shadow  of  epic 
fable  which  stretched  fer  over  the  civilised  and  cul- 
tivated ages  of  Greece,  as  doth  that  of  Memnon  at 
dawn  over  the  Theban  plains.  His  character  as  a 
writer  is  very  remarkable.  He  narrates  like  a  pro- 
phet. His  language  everywhere  bears  the  impress 
and  image  of  the  supernatural  world  wrought  into 
its  very  substance.  He  had  formed  to  himself  a 
poetical  standard  of  human  character  and  human 
action,  which  accordingly  in  his  work  develope  them- 
selves in  poetical  forms.  Long  and  profound  medi- 
tation had  spread  out  the  past  before  him  like  a 
map,  on  which  he  could  trace  every  fluctuation  in 
the  stream  of  events  with  something  like  the  skill 
of  a  diviner.  Men,  past  or  present,  may  be  inter- 
preted by  meditation,  if  we  comprehend  the  science 
of  human  nature.  Herodotus  understood  much  of 
this  science.  Indeed  his  chief  greatness  lies  in  his 
wisdom. 

Ordinary  readers,  who  are  always  wiser  than  their 
dead  instructors,  discovering  him  to  be  frankly  super* 
stitious,  to  have  faith  in  oracles,  in  dreams,  in  pro- 
digies, to  chronicle  many  trivial  actions,  many  trivial 
remarks,  feel  or  affect  for  him  a  species  of  contempt. 
But  they  know  very  little  of  what  is  contained  in 
that  vast  treasury  of  epic  events.  Little  do  they 
suspect  with  how  many  great  statesmen,  generals 
and  heroic  kings  the  eloquent  Halicarnassian  could 
render  them  familiar.  In  his  pages  alone,  perhaps, 
do  we  view  in  his  true  proportions  that  man  of  men, 
Themistocles,  who  overtops  by  a  head  and  shoulders 
all  the  other  statesmen  of  the  ancient  world.     There, 
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too»  may  we  best  discover  the  character  of  his  contem- 
porarieSy  those  extraordinary  personages  who  connect 
the  heroic  with  the  historical  period^  and  constitute 
the  steps  by  which  we  descend  from  the  heights 
of  mythos  and  fable  to  the  stem  level  of  realities. 
Snch  an  epoch  required  an  historian  of  peculiar  cha- 
racter. In  him  were  to  be  united  the  power  to 
comprehend  poetical  motives  to  action^  and  the  so- 
lemn eloquence  fittingly  to  describe  deeds  springing 
from  such  a  source.  Both  were  found  in  Herodotus. 
He  beheld  Providence  leading  man  as  it  were  into 
the  light  firom  the  wilderness  of  mythological  times, 
still  invested  with  many  of  his  heroic  habits  and 
his  forehead  beaming  with  visionary  splendours,  but 
prepared  to  doff  them  one  by  one,  and  in  their  stead 
to  substitute  the  iron  theory  and  practice  of  civili- 
sation. 

Thucydides,  a  few  years  only  younger  than  Hero- 
dotus, found  himself  placed  in  the  midst  of  events 
the  most  extraordinary,  produced  by  a  system  of 
civilisation  prematurely  decaying.  Greece  had  not 
been  suffered  to  grow  wise  and  great  according  to 
the  laws  which  usually  regulate  the  ripening  of 
states.  She  had  been  scorched  into  fruit-bearing 
by  the  fiery  conflicts  of  the  Median  war;  and  her 
strength  thus  brought  into  play,  and  found  to  be 
great  beyond  calculation,  was  immediately  by  ambi- 
tious statesmen  seized  upon,  parcelled  out  into  lots 
which  were  directed  against  each  other,  and  thus 
exhausted  in  petty  struggles.  In  Greece  we  have 
an  example  of  a  state  whose  energies,  turned  in- 
wards, corroded  themselves  by  concentration;  afford- 
ing a  contrast  with  Rome  whose  energies,  worked 
outward  and  were  gradually  weakened  and  lost  by 
expansion.  The  genius  of  the  people  begot  corre- 
sponding historians.  Rome,  had  its  perspicuous  or- 
nate, diflRise,  haughty  and  sublime  Livy;  Athens 
her  Thucydides  full  of  poetry  indeed,  and  haughtier 
and  more  sublime,  but  condensed  as  an  oracle,  and 
as  an  oracle  obscure. 

z  % 
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Few  have  measured  the  greatness  of  this ,  man. 
Ordinary  critics  missing  the  ostentatious  display  of 
what  is  termed  philosophy^  appear  to  imagine  that 
Thucydides  is  not  a  philosophical  historian,  reserv- 
ing this  praise  for  Gibbon,  Hume,  or  Voltaire.  But 
each  of  these  great  writers  would  have  contenmed 
the  praise  of  such  persons.  Thucydides  in  historical 
writing  stands  above  rivalry  or  comparison.  The 
political  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  dusky  with 
thunderclouds  and  continual  storms,  his  eye  could 
penetrate  through,  and  discover  all  the  very  extra- 
ordinary figures  that  moved  beneath  it.  Calmly, 
from  heights  of  speculation  never  trodden  before, 
he  contemplated  the  various  groups  of  generals  and 
statesmen  dispersed  over  his  horizon,  pierced  through 
every  disguise  into  their  characters,  detected  their 
motives,  unravelled  their  plots,  gave  their  secret 
maxims  a  tongue,  weighed  and  described  their  ac- 
tions with  an  impartial  sagacity  which  among  his- 
torians belongs  to  him  alone.  In  this  consists  his 
philosophy.  The  society,  whose  developement  he 
studied,  was  torn  by  two  antagonist  principles  — 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  whose  straggly  undying 
in  free  states,  were  then  more  "fierce  than  at  any 
other  period  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  ei^ 
able  his  countrymen  and  posterity  to  comprehend 
the  whole  chain  of  events,  he  opened  up  a  long 
vista  into  the  past,  to  the  point  at  which  those 
adversaries  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  threw  a 
broad  light  upon  all  their  movements  down  to  the 
time  when  Providence  removed  him  from  his  post. 
His  conception  of  an  historian's  duty,  somewhat 
different  from  that  now  entertained,  was  adopted 
by  all  antiquity,  in  which  every  succeeding  writer 
bore  testimony  to  his  superiority  by  imitating  him. 
He  thought  it  not  enough  to  narrate  and  describe, 
but,  throwing  open  the  council  chamber  and  still- 
ing the  tumultuous  agora,  he  brings  the  living  states- 
man or  demagogue  upon  the  stage,  developing  in 
our  hearing  his  views,  his  conceptions  of  surround- 
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ing  circumstances  and  characters,  bis  projects,  bis 
means  for  accomplisbing  tbem.  Tbat  tbe  speeches 
found  in  bis  history  were  actually  in  that  form  de- 
livered, I  will  by  no  means  affirm.  He  probably 
obtained  but  the  substance  from  report,  and  him- 
self clothed  it  in  those  vivid  expressions  which  two 
thousand  years  have  not  stripped  of  their  freshness. 
Nevertheless,  the  more  trifling  the  amount  of  what 
he  owed  to  the  relations  of  others,  tbe  greater  must 
appear  bis  genius,  his  unerring  sense  of  fitness,  his 
dramatic  power  of  projecting  himself  successively 
into  a  whole  gallery  of  characters,  and  truly  inter- 
preting the  opinions,  maxims,  feelings  of  each;  for 
no  one  pretends  that  he  has  ever  misrepresented 
a  single  individual.  And  if  those  speeches  be  exa- 
mined on  the  score  of  eloquence,  whether  of  thought 
or  language,  it  will  I  think  be  found,  that  in  almost 
every  excellence  they  may  rank  with  those  of  De- 
mosthenes. In  each  a  peculiar  economy  is  observed 
in  tbe  management  of  the  arguments,  in  the  sen- 
timents, in  the  opinions,  in  the  logical  tone,  in  the 
manifestations  of  individuality  which  difiuse  them- 
selves over  the  whole  and  give  a  colour  to  it. 

The  defects — for  such  there  are — resolve  them- 
selves into  a  certain  magisterial  air,  indicating  a 
consciousness  of  superiority,  sure,  more  or  less,  to 
offend  in  all  cases,  and  a  certain  imperspicuity  of 
style  arising  principally  from  the  loose  manner  in 
which  tbe  drapery  of  language  is  flung  over  his 
ideas,  which  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  orations,  his 
narrative  for  the  most  part  being  free  from  this  im- 
perfection. Besides,  whatever  be  the  series  of  facts 
he  relates,  their  importance  appears  to  be  enhanced 
by  his  manner  of  handling  them.  He  casts  aside, 
as  unworthy  both  of  himself  and  the  reader,  what- 
ever is  of  inferior  moment.  These,  in  fact,  the 
mere  chaff  of  human  affairs,  only  cling  round  the 
grain  of  action  to  conceal  it,  and  must  be  blown 
aside  by  the  reader  if  the  historian  neglect  to  do  it. 

The   circumstances  of  the   times   conferred   upon 
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•his  subject  all  the  interest  and  the  gloom  of  tragedy. 
But  it  thus  suited  him  the  better.  His  genius  de- 
lighted in  terrible  pictures:  battles,  plagues,  earth- 
quakes, general  massacres,  the  storming  of  cities,  the 
annihilation  of  great  armies.  His  fimcy  vividly  rea- 
lised all, — the  plague-tumbril  rumbling,  choked  with 
dead,  towards  the  sepulchral  suburbs, — the  streets  of 
Corcyra  streaming  alternately  with  democratic  and 
aristocratic  blood, — the  expected  slaughter  of  Mity- 
lene, — the  reality  at  Melos, — two  thousand  Helots 
cut  oflF  by  the  perfidy  of  Sparta, — ^the  butchery  at 
Plataea, — at  Skione, — in  Sicily  !  Through  all  these 
scenes  we  are  precipitated  forward,  shuddering,  com- 
passionating, detesting  by  turns.  But  we  are  neither 
overwhelmed  nor  inspired  with  disgust  for  human 
nature.  Our  sympathies  cling  closer  and  closer  to 
the  historian,  who  spares  no  villany,  gratifies  no  ma- 
lice, tramples  on  no  noble  principle,  succumbs  to 
no  temptation  of  partiality.  Faithful  to  his  trust  he 
deals  forth  truth  to  all,  to  none  the  slightest  flattery. 
Not  even  for  his  country  will  he  lie.  It  was  she,  in 
fact,  with  her  heroic  ethics  and  grandeur  of  senti- 
ment, that  had  taught  him  his  high  principles,  and 
he  repaid  her  by  recording  all  her  errors,  all  her 
wrongs,  all  her  imperfections :  in  which  he  acted  like 
a  great  and  a  wise  man.  He  would  have  sacrificed 
for  her  his  life, — he  would  not  sacrifice  his  con- 
science. 

To  him  succeeds  Xenophon,  a  writer  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  characterise.  There  was  in  the  temper 
of  his  mind  something  parasitical,  which  led  him  to 
lean  on  others  for  support, — on  Socrates,  on  Cyrus, 
on  Agesilaos.  Incapable  of  acting  in  a  republic  the 
part  of  a  good  citizen,  he  would  have  been  that  rare 
thing — a  virtuous  courtier.  From  this  the  tone  of 
his  writings  may  be  conjectured.  Almost  every- 
where we  discover  a  degree  of  gentleness,  sweetness, 
modesty,  which  steals  imperceptibly  into  the  heart, 
and  creates  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  highly 
amiable   and   upright.       His   piety,    likewise,   causes 
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itself  to  be  felt.  He  never  mentions  the  gods  but 
with  due  reverence^  exhibits  a  strong  reliance  upon' 
Providence,  and,  according  to  his  best  apprehensions, 
justifies  its  ways  to  men  with  earnest  solicitude.  The 
stjie  of  his  composition,  necessarily  harmonising  with 
the  qualities  of  his  mind,  is  fiill  of  suavity,  polished 
elegance,  gentlemanliness,  bonhomie,  the  very  cha- 
racteristics of  a  popular  writer.  Readers  of  mode* 
rate  understanding  can  everywhere  perceive  his  drift, 
can  accompany  him  without  feeling  out  of  breath. 
He  is  communicative,  sensible,  rational,  indulges  in 
no  cloudy  flights,  never  dives  out  of  sight  in  the 
ocean  of  speculation. 

Xenophon,  however,  misunderstood  himself  when 
he  conceived  that  it  was  for  him  to  continue  the 
history  of  Thucydides.  It  was  as  if  Andrea  del  Sarto 
had  undertaken  to  complete  a  picture  left  in  parts 
unfinished  by  Michael  Angelo.  He  had  neither  the 
penetrating  sagacity  necessary  to  comprehend  the  in- 
ternal plan  of  the  picture,  the  vivifying  energy  to 
preserve  the  intense  tragedy  of  the  action,  nor  the 
colours  to  harmonise  with  what  he  found  painted. 
Still,  considered  by  himself,  he  has  great  merits. 
Several  scenes  in  his  history,  the  trial,  for  example, 
of  the  generals,  the  death  of  Theramenes,  the  battles 
on  the  Hellespont,  exhibit  a  force  of  conception  and 
a  scope  and  flexibility  of  style  uncommon  in  any 
literature ;  and  the  Anabasis,  without  comparison  his 
greatest  work,  reads  like  a  chronicle  of  the  most 
chivalrous  knight-errantry.  The  attempt,  however 
flagitious  on  the  part  of  Cyrus,  had  the  merit  of 
extreme  boldness  It  was  the  model  expedition 
which  disclosed  the  secret  of  Asia  to  Alexander, 
and  showed  with  how  little  danger  its  vast  empires 
might  be  shattered  to  pieces.  Xenophon  who,  young 
and  adventurous,  accompanied  the  Persian  prince  and 
the  heroic  mercenaries  in  his  pay,  contemplated  with 
delight  the  physical  aspect  of  the  East,  its  luxurious 
population,  its  roving  tribes,  with  the  triumphs  of 
his  disciplined  and  warlike  countrymen  over  innu-^ 
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merable  barbarian  hosts.  This  we  discover  from  the 
interest  and  animation  of  his  narrative,  in  which  stem 
realities  exceed  in  grandeur  and  wildness  the  crea- 
tions of  romance.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  did 
not  fully  comprehend  the  moral  of  the  scene.  For, 
otherwise,  he  could  never,  with  these  facts  before 
him,  have  endeavoured  by  his  Cyropaedia,  to  re- 
commend to  his  countrymen  those  institutions  which 
rendered  Persia,  with  all  its  wealth,  a  constant  prey 
to  the  small  republics  of  Greece. 

Of  the  other  writings  of  Xenophon  little  need  be 
said  :  they  are  the  parsley  and  the  rue  of  Greek  liter- 
ature, bordering  and  adorning  its  entrance,  and  there- 
fore beheld  of  all.  But  most  of  these  have  their 
beauty.  Even  in  the  hunting  treatise,  amid  the 
breeding  of  dogs,  and  nets,  and  knives,  and  boar- 
spears,  and  the  slaughter  of  animals,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  better  things, — of  glades  where  the  hare 
frolics  by  moonlight,  and  grassy  uplands,  dewy  and 
fragrant,  where  does,  poetical  as  she  of  Rylstone, 
lead  forth  their  fawns  at  break  of  day.  The  trea- 
tises on  the  states  of  Athens  and  Sparta  have,  I  trust, 
been  falsely  attributed  to  this  able  and  accomplished 
writer.  They  are  contemptible  productions,  conceiv- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  a  servile  flatterer  of  the  Dorians, 
and  of  a  satirist,  equally  servile  and  stupid,  of  the 
greater  and  infinitely  more  intellectual  Ionic  race. 

I  pass  over  the  historians  known  to  us  only  by 
a  few  scanty  fragments,  that  I  may  at  once  come 
to  the  orators,  the  peculiar  ornament  and  pride  of 
Greece,  whose  greatest  statesmen  were  equally  great 
as  speakers,  more  especially  at  Athens,  where,  as  an 
art,  eloquence  was  most  assiduously  cultivated,  and 
achieved  its  greatest  triumphs.  Ti^ition  attributes 
to  Themistocles,  to  Pericles,  to  Alcibiades  consum- 
mate skill  in  guiding  the  currents  of  human  sym-* 
pathy,  and  a  sense  of  their  glory  lingered  on  the 
high  places  of  society  like  sunshine  on  the  Alps 
long  after  they  had  quitted  the  world.  But  as 
they  did   not  augment  the  stores  of  their  country's 
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literature,  we  can  have  nothing  to  speak  of  them 
here.  The  orators  whose  fragments  time  has  been 
unable  to  destroy  are  however  sufficient,  if  not  to 
satiate  our  thirst  of  admiration,  at  least  to  show, 
by  the  grandeur  of  their  proportions,  how  great  and 
glorious  Attic  eloquence,  when  entire,  must  have  been. 
More  than  any  other  department  of  literature  it  is 
the  growth  of  patience  and  toil.  A  man  may  be 
bom  with  the  instincts  of  eloquence, — ^iancy,  consti- 
tutional fire,  vehemence, — ^but  unless  these  instincts 
be  broken  in  and  trained  by  consummate  art,  nature 
will  in  vain  have  bestowed  her  gifts.  These  truths 
were  early  understood  at  Athens.  It  was  perceived 
that  without  eloquence  political  distinction  was  un- 
attainable, and  therefore  all  who  aspired  to 

"  wield  at  will  that  fierce  democracy/' 

subjected  themselves  to  a  course  of  laborious  study, 
to  which  our  more  phlegmatic  natures  would  not 
submit. 

The  results  we  may,  in  part,  still  contemplate  in 
that  body  of  Athenian  oratory,  which  to  the  author 
and  the  statesman  is  in  itself  a  library.  Every  legiti- 
mate form  of  eloquence  is  there  beheld.  In  Anti- 
phon  and  Andocides  it  appears  in  rough  simplicity, 
employing  contrivance  and  art,  but  employing  them 
awkwardly.  Lysias  makes  considerable  advances  be- 
yond tbem,  clothes  his  style  with  grace,  constructs 
his  narrative  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  moves  the 
passions  by  considerable  pathos.  Isocrates  it  is  com- 
mon with  the  modems,  who  echo  one  another,  to  un- 
derrate :  their  delicate  ears,  oflFended  by  his  too  nicely 
balanced  periods,  his  antitheses,  his  monotonous  ca- 
dences, refuse  to  relish  that  stately  harmony,  and 
majestic  flow  of  language,  which  recommend  the 
thoughts  of  this  **old  man  eloquent,"  whose  greatest 
panegyric  is  pronounced  by  Plato*  in  the  Phaedros. 

1  0pp.  t.  i.  p.  105.  seq. — He  is  drachmas  for  each  of  his  pupils, 
said  to  have  received  a  thousand     — Dem.  cent.  Lacrit.  §  11. 
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In  Isaeos  we  baye  an  argumentative,  able  pleader; 
in  Deinarcbos  a  vigorous  accuser;  in  Demades  tbe 
power  of  splendid  improvisation;  in  Lycurgus  noble 
sentiments  clothed  in  poetical  language,  baugbty  pa- 
triotism, the  rough  virtues  of  a  stoic ;  in  iEschines 
an  union  of  magnificent  style,  thoughts  full  of  weight, 
admirable  arrangement,  warmth,  vivacity,  wit.  Yet 
Demosthenes  soars  far  above  iEschines, — fistr  above 
all.  On  him  nature  had  bestowed  every  quality 
which  constitutes  an  ingredient  of  eloquence, — origin- 
ality, love  of  labour,  a  clear  head,  a  warm  heart,  a 
judgment  all  but  unerring,  with  an  impetuous  ve- 
hemence perfectly  irresistible. 

A  very  extraordinary  impression  is  created  by  the 
study  of  this  writer.  He  seems  never  to  put  forth 
all  his  strength.  You  see  him,  indeed,  bear  down 
every  thing  before  him,  overwhelming  the  arguments 
and  the  gold  of  Philip,  crushing  his  rivals,  annihila- 
ting his  enemies ;  but  the  persuasion  rests  with  you 
that  he  could  have  done  more.  You  discover  amid 
the  waves  and  foam  of  his  terrible  eloquence  indir 
cations  that  that  vast  ocean  had  never  been  stirred 
to  the  bottom,  that  occasion  had  never  called  forth 
all  its  latent  powers  of  destruction.  He  measures 
himself  with  his  antagonist,  and  is  secure  of  victory. 
He  presents  a  front  bristling  with  the  deadliest  points 
of  logic,  like  the  spears  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
and  wherever  he  moves  he  is  invincible.  Never- 
theless he  appears  to  advance  nothing  for  the  sake 
of  effect,  to  be  in  search  of  none  of  the  beauties 
of  style,  but  rather  to  avoid  them.  He  is  neither 
draped,  nor  painted,  nor  adorned;  but  a  naked  co- 
lossus whose  sublimity  springs  from  the  perfection 
and  greatness  of  its  proportions. 

Other  orators  persuade,  Demosthenes  enforces  con- 
viction. They  who  listen  to  him  have  no  choice, — 
they  must  believe.  Without  offending  the  reader's 
pride,  he  makes  him  ashamed  to  hesitate.  He 
reminds  one  of  the  Nile  at  the  cataracts,  where, 
confined  by  rocks  within  too  narrow  limits,  it  pours 
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resistlestlj  along,  swellings  deep,  with  scattered  whirl- 
pools and  foam  scarcely  visible  on  its  vast  surface, 
seemingly  calm  at  a  short  distance,  but,  to  those 
who  look  near,  agitated,  angry,  full  of  unstemable 
currents  and  boiling  motion.  He  had  profoundly 
studied  human  nature,  chi^y,  of  course,  as  it  de- 
yelopes  itself  in  free  states,  and,  better  than  any  man, 
knew  by  what  motives  it  may,  in  spite  of  corrup- 
tion and  degenefrwffy^  be  impelled  to  strenuous  action, 
though  but  for  a  brief  ifmoe.  His  language,  flash- 
ing through  the  m<md  gloom  around  him,  called 
forth  bright  reflections  from  whatever  was  brilliant 
or  polished,  and  kindled  the  fragments  of  patriotic 
emotions  into  a  flame.  If  genius  could  regenerate, 
could  pour  the  blood  of  youth  into  the  veins  of 
age,  could  substitute  loftiness  of  sentiment,  heroic 
daring,  disinterested  love  of  country,  religious  &ith, 
spirituality,  for  sensual  self-indulgence,  for  sordid 
avarice,  for  a  base  distrust  in  Providence,  Demos- 
thenes had  renewed  the  youth  of  Athens.  The 
spirit  of  the  old  democratic  constitution  breathes 
through  all  his  periods.  He  stands  upon  the  last 
defence  of  the  republican  world,  when  all  else  had 
been  carried,  the  representative  of  a  noble  but  pe- 
rished race,  fighting  gallantly,  though  in  vain,  to  pre- 
serve that  fr*f^ment  sacred  from  the  foot  of  the 
spoiler.  The  passion  and  the  power  of  democracy 
seem  concentrated  in  him.  He  unites  in  his  cha- 
racter all  the  richest  gifts  of  nature  under  the 
guidance  of  the  most  consummate  art,  and,  doubt- 
less, Hume  was  right  when  he  said  that,  of  all 
human  productions,  his  works  approach  the  nearest  ^ 
to  perfection. 

Beyond  this  point  it  is  irksome  to  proceed  in  our 
view  of  Grecian  literature,  which,  after  the  battle  of 
Cheronsea,  was  overshadowed  by  despotism  and  dwin- 
dled gradually  into  insignificance.  Not  that  genius 
wholly  and  suddenly  disappeared.  The  soil  of  Hel- 
lenic intellect  was  not  entirely  exhausted,  but  the 
fruit  it  bore  was  comparatively  insipid.      A  courtly 
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stamp  was  set  upon  every  thing.  Men  no  longer 
obeyed  their  genuine  impulses.  It  was  dangerous 
generally,  and  always  profitless  to  be  frank  and  man- 
ly. Instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  the  healthy 
natural  sympathies  of  the  people,  writers  servilely 
laboured  by  conceit  and  flattery  to  wring  reluctant 
patronage  from  princes.  The  spirit  of  affectation, 
accordingly,  for  the  first  time  made  its  appearance. 
Men  tortured  their  ingenuity  to  invent  smart  things. 
Enthusiasm  and  passion  and  earnestness,  character- 
istics all  of  popular  writers,  are  never  fashionable 
among  courtiers,  who  consider  sincerity  vulgar,  and 
hypocrisy  a  virtue.  In  the  later  Greek  writers, 
therefore,  who  all  wrote  for  some  court  or  other, 
we  discover  the  usual  frigidity  and  extravagance 
which  invariably  deform  the  literature  of  such  states. 
Along  with  these  &ults,  others  also  are  found  fisu* 
more  pernicious:  the  inculcation  of  selfishness,  gross 
sensuality,  base  maxims,  a  depraved  taste.  Man  in 
the  savage  state  is  a  garden  in  which  noxious  weeds 
and  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and  useful  plants  grow 
together;  civilised  and  free,  he  is  the  same  garden 
cleared,  as  far  as  possible,  of  its  weeds;  but,  when 
verging  a  second  time  into  barbarism,  the  weeds 
again  become  luxuriant,  and  entirely  choke  or  con- 
ceal the  flowers.  And  thus  too  it  is  in  literature. 
In  the  literatures  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  modem 
Italy  we  can  now  contemplate  the  complete  pro- 
cess; in  our  own,  a  part  only,  how  great  a  part — 
it  is  not  here  my  business  to  inquire. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  GRECIAN  REUOION. 


Whether  the  Greeks  received  their  earliest  system 
of  philosophy  from  the  East,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
or  themselves  invented  it,  as  to  me  seems  most  pro- 
bable, there  can  I  think  be  little  doubt  that  once 
engaged  in  philosophical  speculations  they  exhibited 
in  the  pursuit  a  degree  of  boldness  and  originality, 
a  patience  of  research,  a  power  of  combination  rarely 
if  ever  equalled  in  succeeding  times.  For  some  ages, 
it  is  true,  from  the  days  of  Thales  down  to  those  of 
Socrates  (b.  c.  600  to  b.  c.  450)  physical  investiga- 
tions and  researches  chiefly  occupied  the  philoso- 
phers of  Greece.  They  conceived  it  to  be  within 
the  power  of  man  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
principal  elements  which  compose  the  world,  and 
the  laws  that  regulated  its  formation.^    The  origin 


1  C£  Diog.  Laert.  Pr.  ill.  4. 
^Ap^^atoc  fur  otr  rcc  Xdyoc  Kal 
Tdrpioc  e^  wdaiy  dvBpuTOiQ, 
^  iff  ^M.civ  ra  w&pra,  Kal  iid  ^€ov 
4ftir  ffwiartiKtr*  —  Arittot.  de 
Mimd.  c.  6.  In  c.  ?•  we  have  a 
curious  list  of  the  various  epithets 
of  Zeus,  whose  name  the  Pseudo- 
Aristotle  coDoeiyes  to  signify  the 
root  of  all  existence :  4tc  k^v  tl 
Xdyoifur,  ^i  Bv  (QfAtym  This 
thou^t  St.  Paul  expresses  by  the 
well-known  words — "  in  whom 
"  we  liye  and  move  and  have  our 
"being."  The  author  of  the 
Treatise  De  Mundo  then  quotes 
from  the  Orphic  fragments  a  pas- 
sage, the  doctrine  of  which  strong- 
ly  resembles  the  Pantheism  of 
Pope: 


ZivQ  wpHroQ  yirtro,  Zcvc  tffraroc 

iip^ucipavyot* 
Zevc  K€fa\il,   Zcvc   fUaaa*  Ai^ 

Wr  wdvra  rirvKrac 
Zcvc  TvOfii^p  ya/iyc  t€  koI  ohpantv 

daT€p6€yT0^' 
Zcvc  Apativ  yirtTO,  Zcvc  &^tpoTO^ 

cirXcro  rvfu^ri' 
Zcvc  irvoiil  wdyrktr,  Zcvc  dxafud' 

rov  irvp6^  ^p^' 
Zcvc  w6yrov  ^/fa*  Zcvc  fl^to^f  ij^i 

ffiXiiyri* 
Zcvc  /Jotf'tXc^'  Zcvc  c^px^C  ^vdy» 

Twv  dfr)(tKipavyos' 
Hdyrat  ydp  Kfnnjfat  airic  ^oc  ie 

iroXvyi/6cc 
*£(  iepiiQ  Kpaiiric  dvivtyKaro  fiip* 

/icpo  fi^iwr. 

Of.  Orphic  fragm.  6.  p.  1 38. 
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likewise  of  the  human  race,  of  which  nothing  is  yet 
known  but  that  which  has  been  revealed,  naturally 
awakened  their  curiosity  and  led  to  many  theories 
wild  and  fantastic  in  the  extreme. 

Into  any  consideration  of  thes^  it  is  not  my  design 
to  enter;  but  the  Greeks  had  another  philosophy, 
which,  resting  on  the  basis  of  theology,  compre- 
hended religion,  morals,  and  politics,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  instrument,  the  soul,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  their  civilisation.  It  seems  to  be  a  truth 
frequently  overlooked,  that  man  is  civilised  exactly 
in  proportion  as  he  is  religious;  at  least  this  was 
the  case  in  Greece,  where  the  highest  developement 
of  the  national  mind  concurred  in  Socrates  and 
Plato  with  the  utmost  developement  of  the  reli- 
gious instinct,  and  began  immediately  to  decline  in 
Aristotle  and  his  successors,  arriving  at  the  lowest 
degradation  among  the  grovelling  sophists  of  the 
lower  empire.  This  division  of  philosophy  occu- 
pied among  the  Greeks  the  place,  which  in  modem 
times  is  assigned  to  religion,^  that  is,  it  was  their 
guide  through  this  life,  and  their  preparation  for  a 
better.  It  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  spiritual 
part  of  paganism,  teaching  man  his  duties,  and  ex- 
plaining the  grounds  and  motives  which  should  lead 
to  their  performance. 

There  is  one  article  of  faith  without  which  no 
religion  can  of  course  exist — the  belief  in  God.  De- 
void of  this,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  indivi- 
dual  or  a  nation    ought   not   rather    to   be   classed 


1  "  Do  good  to  all,"  an  evan- 
gelical precept  (Plat.  Rep.  i.  §  9. 
p.  33*  Stallb.),  forming  part  of 
that  philosophy  which  taught  the 
Greeks  what  was  honourable  and 
what  base,  what  just  and  what 
unjust,  what  was  above  all  things 
to  be  desired  and  what  avoided, 
how  they  were  to  demean  them- 
selves towards  the  gods,  towards 
their  parents^  their  elders,  the  laws, 


strangers,  magistrates,  friends, 
wives,  children,  slaves:  to  wit, 
that  they  were  to  reverence  the 
gods,  honour  their  parents,  re- 
spect their  elders,  obey  the  laws, 
love  their  friends,  be  affectionate 
to  their  wives,  solicitous  for  their 
children,  compassionate  towards 
their  slaves.-^Plut.  de  Educ  Puer. 
§  10. 
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among  the  inferior  animals  than  among  men.  It 
is  superfluous,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  Greeks,  pre« 
eminently  endowed  with  the  highest  attributes  of 
humanity,  were  a  religious  people,  and  held  firmly 
all  the  doctrines  which  entitle  a  people  to  such  an 
appellation.  From  their  ancestors,  the  Pelasgi,*  they 
inherited  a  pure  and  lofty  theism,  which  seems  to 
have  always  continued  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
more  enlightened ;  while  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  this  central  truth  of  religion  was  gradually 
surrounded  by  a  constantly  expanding  atmosphere  of 
fable,  which  obscured  its  brightness,  and  in  a  great 
measure  concealed  its  form.  Mr.  Mitford,  whose 
acute  and  philosophical  mind  clearly  discerned  this 
verity,  also  seems  to  have  understood  the  cause. 
A  firm  belief  both  in  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and 
in  the  duty  of  communication  with  him,  appears 
"to  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  early  ages. 
^'But  religion  was  then  the  common  care  of  all 
"  men,  a  sacerdotal  order  was  unknown."  * 

The  institution  of  an  order  of  priests,  however  ef- 
fected, almost  necessarily  corrupted  the  simple  truths 
of  religion,  but  it  is  unphilosophical  in  the  highest 
degree  to  consider  those  ancient  priests  as  impostors 
on  this  account,  or  to  speak  of  their  propagation 
of  error  as  craft.  Meditating,  in  seclusion  and  soli- 
tude, on  the  few  truths  which  had  come  down  to 
them  by  tradition  or  been  discovered  by  reason,  they 
soon  bewildered  their  own  wits,  and  wandered  into 
superstition.'  As  was  too  natural,  they  conceived 
that  the  Divinity  must  be  desirous  of  giving  them 
signs,  marking  what  was  to  be  done  and  what  avoid- 
ed. The  mistake  of  concomitance  for  causation, 
often  made  in  more  learned  and  refined  ages,  would 

>  Herod,  ii.  52.  living  in  unison. — ^i.  15.     In  the 

*  History    of   Greece,   i.    97.  earliest  ages  of  the  world  the  first- 

Dioscorides  in  Athenaus  observes  bom  of  every  family  vras  esteemed 

that  no  sacrifice  is  so  acceptable  a  prophet. — Godwin,    Moses   et 

to  the  gods  as  that  which  is  of-  Aaron,  L  6. 2. 

fered  up  by  members  of  a  family  *  Plato,  Crit.  t.  vii.  146. 
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confirm  them  in  this  view.  They  would,  for  ex- 
ample, find  that  in  the  order  of  time  the  flight  of 
certain  birds  over  their  heads,  the  appearance  of  a 
serpent  in  their  path,  the  apparition  of  certain  ob- 
jects in  a  dream,  was  followed  by  certain  misfor* 
tunes;  while  other  apparitions  were  succeeded  by 
contrary  events.  Out  of  these  observations  the 
science  of  augury,  divination,  &c.  arose.  Yet  the 
inventors  were  not  therefore  impostors,  but  rather, 
in  their  intentions,  benefactors  of  mankind;  and  to 
be  respected  accordingly. 

The  generation  of  polytheism  is  to  be  in  like  man- 
ner explained.  It  was  an  abuse  of  the  inductive 
method  of  philosophy.  Men  perceived,  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  observe  nature  and  draw  inferences 
from  what  they  beheld,  that  the  sun  and  moon^ 
exert  extraordinary  influence,  beneficial  or  hurtful, 
upon  mankind  and  the  world  they  inhabit;  and  the 
supposition  was  neither  unnatural  nor  absurd  that 
those  glorious  bodies,  by  whose  rising  and  setting, 
by  whose  approximation  or  retreat,  they  were  in 
turn  affected  with  gladness  or  melancholy,  with  com- 
fort or  discomfort,  with  good  or  evil,  must  be  them- 
selves possessed  of  intelligence  as  well  as  power,  or 
at  least  be  inhabited  and  directed  by  beings  on 
whom  they  bestowed  the  name  of  gods.  The  air, 
too,  "  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth  while  thou  canst 
"not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth,'* 
sweeping  around  them  invisibly,  and  appearing  only 
in  its  effects,  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  a  deity,'  as 


1  Plat,  de  Legg.  t.  viii.  p.  1 82. 

•  The  air  was  Zeus. — Lycoph. 
Cassand.  80.  Meurs.  Comm.  p. 
1179.  To  some  particular  state 
of  which  the  anpients  alluded 
when  they  spoke  of  Kronos  seek* 
ing  to  devour  his  children  and 
swallowing  stones  instead  of  them. 
For  the  teeth  of  time  which  pro* 
duce  no  effect  on  the  air  appear 
to  devour  whatever  is  composed 
of  the  element  of  earth.      My- 


thologists,  however,  have  generally 
omitted  to  remark  that  the  stones 
which  Kronos  mistook  for  his 
children  were  not  ordinary  hlocks 
of  basalt  or  granite  but  rather  so 
many  statues  of  children  endued, 
pro  tempore,  with  life.— "Ere  ii, 
^tlffiVf  €T€r6ria€  ^coc  Ohpavo^ 
fiairvXia,  Xldoit  ifi'^yoi^  f^ifX^^ 
il^oficvoc*'— Sanchon.  ap.  Euseh, 
Prffip.  Evang.  L  i.  c  10.  p.  57. 
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did  the  ocean  which  appears  to  be  alive  in  all  its 
extent,  and  the  earth  on  whose  inexhaustible  bounty 
we  subsist. 

Out  of  these  elements  the  sacerdotal  fomilies  of 
Greece  framed  its  religion,  which,  however,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  a  system  of  materialism. 
They  conceived  every  portion  of  nature  to  be  ani- 
mated by  its  particular  soul,  just  as  they  believed 
the  whole,  as  a  whole,  to  have  one  universal  soul,  the 
iiource  of  all  the  others.  Their  mythology  was  based 
on  unity.  At  every  step  backwards  we  find  the 
number  of  gods  diminish,  till  at  length  we  arrive  at 
the  Great  One,  surrounded  by  the  unfathomable 
splendours  of  eternity.  This  is  the  ^$og  6  ^taiif  Zivg^ 
of  whom  Plato*  and  Aristotle  constantly  speak  when 
they  employ  the  expression  to  iatiAOPioif^  Philosophy, 
indeed,  considered  it  to  be  its  chiefest  task  to  de- 
liver men  from  their  multitudinous  errors  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  God,  and  of  our  duties  towards 
Him  ;  so  that,  in  their  speculative  notions,  very  little 
difference  from  our  own  can  be  detected.  Above 
all  m^i,  Plato  sought  to  elevate  the  sphere  of  phi- 
losophy. In  his  works,  in  truth,  it  moves  frequently 
within  the  confines  of  theology,  and  seldom  quits 
them  except  for  the  purpose  of  infusing  spirituality 
into  politics  and  morals. 

This  great  man,  whose  profound  veneration  for  the 
Deity  equalled,  perhaps,  that  of  Newton  himself, 
conceived  that  human  happiness  consists  wholly  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  concerning  whose  character 
and  attributes  he  was  anxious  that  no  unworthy 
ideas  should  be  entertained.  His  doctrine  was,  '^  that 
"  we  should  ever  describe  God  such  as  he  is.'"  But, 
as  Muretus  has  well  observed,  this  was  requiring 
too  much  of  human  nature,  for,  most  assuredly,  we 
should  never  speak  of  God  if  we  waited  to  discover 
language  befitting  His  majesty.  ^*  For  the  mind  of 
"  man   is   incapable   of  comprehending  the  essence 

J  Crit.  t.  vii.  p.  173.  «  Poll.  i.  5. 
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**  of  God ;  the  nature  of  God  is  known  to  God 
^*  alone ;  he  alone  perfectly  understands  himself,  and 
in  himself  all  things.  The  mind  of  man  waxes 
dim,  beholding  that  stupendous  light  whose  bright- 
**  ness  excels  all  other  lights ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
**  it  endeavours  more  daringlj  to  soar,  is  it  conscious 
"  of  falling  below  its  great  aim."  ^  The  Egyptians 
expressed  the  same  conviction  in  the  celebrated  epi- 
graph on  the  base  of  the  veiled  statue  of  Neith  at 
Sais :  ^^  I  am  whatever  has  been,  is,  or  shall  be, 
"  and  no  mortal  has  drawn  aside  my  veil."  To  the 
same  purpose  was  the  saying  of  Simonides  to  fiiero, 
"  that  the  more  he  contemplated  the  Divine  Nature 
"  the  less  he  appeared  to  comprehend  it*"  And 
Socrates,  in  the  Philebos  of  Plato,  observes  that  he 
shuddered  as  often  as  the  Great  Name  was  to  be 
pronounced  lest  he  should  bestow  upon  it  some 
unworthy  epithet. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  idea  which  the 
theologians  of  Greece  had  formed  of  the  Almighty 
was  very  nearly  the  same  as  our  own;  though,  in 
compliance  with  popular  prejudices,  they  often  made 
use  of  the  plural  for  the  singular.  Goodness,  power, 
and  knowledge  were  his  characteristics,  which  in  sub- 
stance are  the  same  as  the  types  of  the  theologians 
of  modem  times — goodness,  immutability,  truth, — 
goodness  leading  the  van  in  both  cases,  and  the  re- 
maining  conditions  answering  perfectly  to  each  other. 
For  in  supreme  power  and  supreme  wisdom  must 
be  immutability  and  truth,  since  the  Almighty  can 
do  all  he  wills  and  must  ever  will  what  is  right.^ 
In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  spiritual  philo- 
sophy of  Greece  maintained  that  the  Deity  is  the 
source  of  no  evil,:  though  traces  of  a  far  different 
theory  are  here  and  there  discoverable  among  the 
poets.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  calamities  arising  from 
the  anger  of  Achilles,  Homer  says 

"  Muret.  ad  Plat.  Rep.  p.  7«6.        «  Muret.  ad  PlaU  Rep.  p.  727. 
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And,  again — 

So,  again,  the  two  vases  in  the  palace  of  Zeus, 
out  of  which  he  distributed  good  and  evil  to  mankind/ 
Hesiod  also  introduces  Zeus,  boasting  that  instead  of 
fire  he  will  give  men  a  curse :  — 

Tol;  ^  iyti  orri  xvgo^  2^a»  xctxov* 

But  in  all  ages  men  lay  their  misfortunes  at  the 
door  of  Providence.  However,  though  the  notions 
men  entertain  of  God  be  ever  so  just,  their  conduct 
will  not  be  thereby  influenced,  or  a  religion,  properly 
speaking,  created,  unless  several  other  truths  be  equal- 
ly believed.  It  must  be  established  not  only  that  the 
maker  of  the  universe  still  regards  his  workmanship, 
and  will  punish  all  those  who  seek  to  disorder  the 
machine,  by  entailing  remorse  upon  transgression,  but 
that  man  is  not  a  fugitive  being,  who  can  escape  out 
of  the  hands  of  God  by  shrinking  into  annihilation, 
but  a  creature  who,  in  accordance  with  his  will,  must 
run  the  vast  circle  of  eternity,  co-lasting  with  God 
himself.'  This  is  the  great  keystone  of  religion :  with- 
out this,  men  will  believe  that  even  the  Almighty  can 
have  no  hold  upon  them;  that  they  die,  and  their 
accountability  ceases.  The  doctrine  of  immortality, 
however,  has  everywhere  opened  the  skies  to  man, 
and  set  him  upon  the  discovery  of  the  steps  leading 
thither,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  checked  his  daring, 
and  poisoned  his  guilty  pleasures. 

From  the  remotest  ages  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
constituted  a  leading  dogma  in  the  religion  of  Greece, 
and  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  persuasion, 
that  to  the  good  that  immortality  would  bring  happiness, 
and  to  the  evil  the  contrary.'^  Homer  is  Aill  of  this, 
and  the  fkbles,  wherein  the  enemies  of  God,  parricides, 

>  IHad^  V.  241I*  seq.  ^  Among    the  people  of  the 

<  Iliad,  «•  527.  seq.    Of.  Mu-     East  we  eyen  diacover  traces  of 

ret.  p.  737.  the  doetrine  of  the  resurrection : 

'  Sdi.  Aristc^h.  Nub.  95.  — Kal  iiya€i^a€96ai,  Kara  rovt 

2  a2 
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murderers,  the  perpetrators  of  impiety  and  wrong,  are, 
after  death,  banished  to  the  depths  of  Tartarus,  while 
various  degrees  of  glory  and  happiness,  not  altogether 
unlike  what  is  sublimely  shadowed  forth  by  St.  Paul, 
are  attributed  to  the  good.  That  part,  for  example, 
of  Heracles,  which  is  divine,  ascends  to  Heaven :  Achil- 
les enjoys  the  everlasting  serenity  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Blessed ;  and,  generally,  every  virtuous  man  who  right- 
ly performed  his  duty  ascended  to  the  mansion  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  stars,  there  to  live  for  ever  in 
happiness.^  They  taught,  moreover,  that  the  spirit  of 
man  is  of  heavenly  birth :  without  this  we  had  lived 
as  so  many  animals.  But  God  bestowed  upon  us  an 
immortal  soul,  to  watch  as  a  guardian  angel  over  the 
body,  and  placed  it  in  the  loftiest  part  of  our  frame, 
to  teach  us  to  look  upward,  and  remember  our  birth, 
—  that  men  are  not  creatures  of  clay  but  children  of 
God  and  heirs  of  immortality.* 

It  will  not,  however,  surprise  those  who  compre- 
hend the  constitution  of  human  nature,  to  find  that 
the  Greeks,  deprived  as  they  were  of  revelation,  were 
not  content  with  the  simple  dogma  of  immortality, 
rendered  happy  or  otherwise  by  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, but  imagined  a  return  of  the  soul  to  earth,  and 
its  passage  through  a  long  succession  of  bodies,  until 
the  stains,^  contracted  during  its  first  sojourn,  had  been 
obliterated :  properly,  therefore,  their  Hell  was  a  kind 
of  Purgatory,  and,  no  doubt,  suggested  the  original 
idea  of  that  intermediate  place  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  religious  part  of  the  pagan  world,  those 
especially  who  went  through  the  ceremonies  of  expi- 
ation and  initiatory  rites,  firmly  believed  that  bad  men 


Mayovc,  ^ritrl  (Btdrofiwot)  rove 
dyOputirovQ,  koI  ttretrdai  dBavd- 
TovQ, — Diog.  Laert.  Pr.  vi.  9. 

1  Plato^  Tim.  0pp.  vii.  45.  Cf.p. 
97. — Is  there  not  some  allusion  in 
the  following  passage  to  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  the  creation  of 
man  before  woman  ?  *Oc  ydp  irort 
K  dvip&v    yvvaiaccc   koX  r&Wa 


dripia  yeviitrolyro  iJTlarayro  oi 
^vyiardyTec  ^/ioic*  — Tim.  0pp. 
t.  vii.  p.  111. 

«  Plato,  Tim.  0pp.  t.  vii.  p.  1 37. 

^  Even  among  the  ancient 
Christians  this  doctrine  wba  not 
wholly  exploded*  Origen  be- 
lieved it :  —  Aiytt  ie  Kol  clXXa 
wapaXoykiTaTa*    ical    ^vatnttlac 
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met  in  the  realms  of  Hades  with  a  just  retribution  for 
their  crimes,  and  were  again  launched  into  the  career 
of  life,  that  they  might  receive  from  others  that  which 
thej  had  done  unto  them/  Though  even  in  those 
days  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  affected  to 
possess  the  power  of  absolution,  nay,  of  granting  for 
a  moderate  sum  of  money  indulgences  and  licences  to 
sin.  These  ragged  impostors,  of  course,  patronised 
only  rich  sinners,  over  whose  heads  vengeance  might 
be  hanging  for  crimes  committed  either  by  themselves 
or  their  ancestors,  (since  the  Greeks  also  believed  that 
the  sins  of  the  parents  are  visited  upon  the  children 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,^)  professing  to  be 
masters  of  arts  and  incantations  by  which  the  god3 
were  compelled  to  grant  their  prayers. 

But  while  the  vulgar  and  the  superstitious  were 
thus  deluded,  they  who  possessed  superior  education 
and  superior  minds,  united,  with  a  belief  in  the  future, 
a  more  cheerful  £Euth  in  the  justice  and  beneficence  of 
the  Deity.  They  discovered,  even  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, that  human  nature  has  been  perverted  from  its 
original  perfection, — that  an  evil  principle  has  been 
introduced  into  our  inmost  essence, — that  in  our  sin- 
ful state  we  are  at  enmity  with  God  and  all  goodness, 
— and  must  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  be  purified  and 
reconciled  to  him  ere  we  can  taste  of  happiness.  On 
the  subject  of  prayer  the  wiser  Greeks  entertained  no- 
tions not  wholly  unbecoming  a  Christian.'  They  well 
enough  understood,  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
an  importuning  of  God  for  wealth  or  fame  or  wisdom, 
or,  as  ignorant  persons  suppose,  an  impious  desire  that 


ptiiti  Kal  €fjL}ffv\pvc  rove  daripac 
Kal  Iripa  rovrotQ  TapawXriffia.'-' 
Phot.  Bib.  p.  3.  seq. 

^  Plato  de  Legg.  ix.  0pp.  viii. 
152.  seq.  Cfl  172.  seq.  191.  leq. 
De  Rep.  i.  0pp.  vi.  9.  sqq. 

«  De  Rep.  ii.  7.  t.  i.  p.  112. 
sqq.  Stallb.— The  belief  that  chil- 
dren suffered   for  the  crimes   of 


their  parents^  which  widely  per- 
vaded the  pagan  world,  is  no- 
where more  clearly  stated  than 
by  Plato ;  —  Tdp  iy  Ai^v  ^ixriy 
Uttrofitv  (iy  h,y  ivQalt  dBuciifftafitVf 
fj  ahr^l  fj  xac^cc  xai^wK. — Id.  c. 
8.  p.  119. 

»  Cf.  Mitford,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
i.  116.  8vo. 
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He  would  for  our  sakes  depart  from  his  eternal  pur- 
poses ;  but  merely  the  nourishing  in  our  minds  of  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  Almighty,  a  trust  in  his 
Providence  and  wisdom,  an  habitual  disclosure  volun- 
tarily made  of  our  inmost  thoughts  and  desires,  which 
must  be  known  to  him  whether  we  will  or  not. 
Hence  the  great  philosopher  of  antiquity^  simply 
prayed  for  those  things  which  it  might  please  God 
to  send,  and  that  if  he  asked  for  anything  wrong  it 
might  be  denied  him. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Mr.  Mitford  *  has  observed, 
that  the  Gods  in  Homer  are  sometimes  introduced 
fevouring  the  perpetrators  of  injustice.  But  this  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  general  tone  of  the  Greek  reli- 
gion ;  according  to  the  tenets  of  which,  every  injured 
person  had  his  Erinnyes  who  avenged  whatever 
wrongs  or  violence  he  might  suffer.  Nay,  even  ani- 
mals were  comprised  within  the  protecting  circle  of 
this  beneficent  superstition;  and  the  God  Pan  was 
intrusted  with  the  punishment  of  excesses  perpetrated 
against  them,^ 

"  When  vultures  that,  with  grief  exceeding  measure, 
Lament  their  heart's  lost  treasure^ 
And  o'er  their  empty  nest,  in  torturing  woe, 
Pass  to  and  fro. 
Borne  on  their  oarlike  wings. 
Missing  the  task  that  brings 
Joy  with  it,  send  their  piercing  wail  on  higfa^ 
Apollo,  Pan,  or  Zeus  hearing  the  cry. 
Charges  th'  Erinnyes,  thou^  late, 
The  penalty  decreed  by  Fate 
To  visit  on  the  spoilers  &r  or  nigh.** 

Another  doctrine,  which  we  might  scarcely  expect 
to  discover  in  paganism,  constituted,  nevertheless,  a 
part  of  the  Greek  religion, — I  mean  the  power  of  peni- 

^  Xen.  Mem.  i.  S*  2.       Cf.     who  stilleth  the  young  rarens, 
Plut.  Inst.  Lac  §  26.  when  they  cry."    So  also  the  Ma- 

«  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  108.  ^""^^  ^^''''^\}^\  ""  ^ 

midst  of  a  battle-field,  where  two 

5  JEadu  Agam.  55.  sqq.  with  mighty  hosts  were  engiu;ed,  God 

the  commentary  of  Klausen.  p.  presenred  from  the  hooS  of  the 

104. — There    occurs    in    the  chaiger8,andfrom  thefeetof  men. 

Scriptures  a  like  sentiment,  "  He  the  lapwing's  nest. 
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tence.  In  all  cases,  indeed,  this  would  not  avail.  The 
laws  of  nature  {Ttrgaffiiini^  fiite)  would  have  their  course 
whatever  might  be  the  conduct  or  disposition  of  man ; 
but  in  all  other  cases,  tears^  shed  in  secret,  solemn  acts 
of  religion,  and  deep  contrition  were  supposed  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  Heaven.  Besictes,  when  afflictions 
fell  upon  men,  they  were  not  necessarily  regarded  as 
evils ;  for  by  suffering,  the  soul,  they  thought,  is  puri- 
fied, chastened,  endued  with  wisdom, — 

*'  Sweet  are  the  uaes  of  advenity ; " 

and,  hence,  of  those  trials  which  ignorance  regards  as 
evils,  most,  if  not  all,  are  but  so  many  dispensations  of 
mercy,  designed  to  work  off  the  dross  of  sin,  and  re- 
store the  spirit  to  its  original  brightness.'  By  these 
means,  likewise,  trangressors  were  believed  to  make 
some  atonement  for  their  crimes.  Remembrance 
haunted  them  even  in  sleep.  Their  miseries  rose  up 
before  them,  compassed  them  round,  and  urged  them 
by  invisible  stripes  into  her  track,  ^^  whose  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  whose  paths  are  peace.  " 
But  over  the  impenitent  wicked  vengeance  for  ever 
impended ;  nor  could  wealth  or  rank  purchase  impuni- 
ty, as  the  bare-footed  friars  and  ass-mounters  of  the 
time  were  foin  to  persuade  the  credulous  and  weak- 
minded.  Long  withheld,  the  anger  of  the  Gods  de- 
scended at  length  in  showers,  utterly  extirpating  the 
evil-doers.*  Thus  perished  Paris,  the  violator  of 
marriage  and  of  hospitable  rites;  thus  Clytemnflestra 
and  .^Bgisthos,  adulterers  and  murderers;  thus  the 
whole  house  of  (Edipos,  involved  in  an  unutterable 
cTfcle  of  misery  and  crime.  The  interval,  moreover, 
between  the  commission  of  guilt  and  its  final  punish- 
ment, was  given  up  to  the  Erinnyes,^  those  dire  and 

^  Hfryi  ScucpvMT, — Soph.  Trach.  proverb^  TaBrffiara  fAadiffjiara,'-^ 

S5t.    Antig.  802.    A  Scriptural  Blomfield. 
expression^     '^O  that  mine  eyes         ^  Find.  Pyth.  iii  11.  iEsch. 

were  a/ountain  (^ tears,"  ^sch.  Agam.  842.  sqq.  Klausen.  Com. 

Agam.    68.    sqq*  Eumen.    900.  p.  140. 
Suppl.  1040.  *  Cf.  iEsch.  Eum.  859.  seq.  — 

2  ^^Ssch.   Agam.   160.  8qq.r—  Schol.  ad  JEach^  Tim.  Orat.  Att. 

Klaus.  Com.  p.  120.    Hence  the  t.  12.  p.  584. 
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mysterious  powers  of  vengeance,  whose  breathless 
chace  after  crime  is  pourtrayed  with  so  much  subli- 
mity by  Sophocles.  These  divinities,  starting  into  in- 
stant birth,  whenever  blood  was  unlawfully  shed, 
walked  perpetually  beside  the  murderer  to  his  grave, 
— to  him  alone  visible,  to  him  alone  audible. 

The  gross  and  carnal-minded  contrived,  indeed, 
in  the  case  of  lesser  trangressions,  to  remain  blind 
to  this  deformity,  while  youth  and  health  and  pro- 
sperity cast  their  illusions  over  their  path.  But  age 
in  this  matter  sharpened  their  sight.  On  drawing 
near  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  vices,  hitherto  so 
biythe  and  comely,  appeared  to  grow  more  shrivelled 
and  hideous  and  unlovely  than  their  own  impure 
countenances,  and  they  would  then  fain  have  parted 
company  with  them.  But,  no !  Having  been  com- 
rades of  their  own  choosing,  Zeus  chained  them  to 
their  side  to  the  last,  unless  repentance  severed  the 
link ;  and  their  fearful  bowlings,  night  and  day,  broke 
their  repose,  harrowed  up  their  feelings,  augmented 
tenfold  their  terrors,  while  sweat  and  tears,  and  ago- 
nising shrieks  burst  from  them  even  in  their  dreams. 
The  wicked,  therefore,  in  the  deepest  darkness  of 
paganism,  were  not  left  wholly  to  the  error  of  their 
ways.  But  God  reserved  himself  a  witness  in  their 
hearts,  and  set  up  a  light  by  which  they  might 
rightly,  if  they  chose,  direct  their  footsteps.  It  is 
true  that  the  cardinal  verities  of  religion  were  then 
but  very  imperfectly  perceived,  that,  to  get  at  them 
at  all,  men  had  to  break  through  the  shells  of  many 
fables,  and  that,  when  found,  they  must  be  for  the  most 
part  enjoyed  in  secret,  far  from  the  din  of  ambition. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  people  refused  their  sympathy 
to  virtue, — ^public  opinion  is  never  so  fiar  corrupted* 
— but  that  in  the  world  there  has  always  existed  a 
strong  current  bearing  men  far  from  the  track  of 
duty  and  holiness. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  some  degree  of  fanaticism 
mixed  up  with  all  this.  The  priesthood,  an  order  of 
men  much   calumniated,  but  without  whom  society 
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would  be  worse  bj  far  than  it  is,  found  it  necessary 
to  allure  men  into  the  bosom  of  their  church  by 
imposing  ceremonies,  by  sacrifices,  and  by  the  mys- 
terious disclosure  of  certain  truths  in  the  performance 
of  certain  rites.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  allude  to  the 
mysteries.  On  the  occasion  of  initiation,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  men  cannot  be  virtuous  or  religious 
by  proxy,  each  individual  became  his  own  priest  and 
sacrificed^  for  himself.  But  in  what  initiation  it- 
self consisted,  no  man  knows.  Antiquity  has  re- 
vealed nothing,  and  nothing  can  we  discover.  The 
hypotheses  of  scholars  are,  therefore,  so  many  dreams, 
and  a  mere  waste  of  ingenuity ;  for,  if  they  should  by 
chance  hit  the  mark,  there  exist  no  means  of  proving 
that  they  have  done  so.  But  of  this  we  are  sure, 
that  a  persuasion  was  widely  spread  that  a  blissful 
immortality  awaited  the  initiated.  A  greater  degree 
of  holiness  was  supposed  to  attach  to  them, — there 
was  a  spell  shed  around  their  persons, — in  situations 
of  danger  they  experienced  less  of  the  fear  of  death. 
In  storms,  for  example,  at  sea,  when  the  ship  seemed 
about  to  sink  — "  Have  you  been  initiated  ?"  was 
the  question  men  asked  each  other.  Still,  among 
philosophers,  the  wisest  and  best  sometimes  ne- 
glected this  popular  consummation  of  a  pious  life. 
Socrates  belonged  not  to  this  communion,  a  circum- 
stance which  rendered  it  more  easy  to  fasten  upon  him 
the  charge  of  impiety,  in  those  days  more  atrocious 
than  now,  since,  to  be  esteemed  inimical  to  the  gods, 
was  the  surest  way  to  make  enemies  of  men.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  enter  into 
the  gentile  faith,  which  only  incidenatlly,  as  it  af- 
fected morals,  belongs  to  my  subject. 

But  there  exists  in  all  countries  a  minor  cycle  of 
superstitions,  which,  more  strongly  perhaps  than  any- 
thing paints  the  peculiarities  of  the  national  character. 
In  the  north,  as  we  know,  this  indigenous  belief  has 
survived  all  changes  in  the  public  creed,  and  will  sub- 

1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Achani.712. 
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Bist  to  the  last,  lingering  among  our  woods,  our  ruins, 
our  moonlit  meadows,  our  churchyards,  by  our  firesides. 
Fairies,  witches,  ghosts,  goblins  can  by  no  advances 
in  civilisation  be  put  to  flight.  They  sail  in  our 
steamers  on  the  ocean,  ride  at  quickest  speed  along 
the  railroads,  go  to  bed  with  the  first  lady  in  the 
land,  and  even  nestle  beneath  the  statesman's  vest.^ 
With  us  these  aerial  beings,  or  spectres  of  crime, 
too  comm(mly  assume  an  aspect  grotesque  or  de- 
vilish, but  they  nevertheless  keep  alive  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  the  spirit  of  romance  and  poetry,  one  of  the 
never-&iling  handmaids  of  religion.  Mythology 
rarely  penetrates  doi^i  to  these  primitive  supersti- 
tions, which,  however,  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
whole  science,  and  in  Greece  assumed,  in  many 
cases,  forms  of  beauty  analogous  to  its  lofUer  and 
more  poetic  fkbles. 

The  place  occupied  in  our  own  popular  mythology 
by  the  *'  light-sandalled  fays,"  was  in  Greece  filled 
bjr  the  Hamadryads  and  Nymphs.^  No  wood  or 
grove  or  solitary  tree,  no  fountain  or  rill  in  moss- 
grown  cell  or  tustic  cavern,  existed  without  its  co- 
existent divinity,  female  generally,  and  instinct  with 
beauty  and  beneficence.  These  creatures,  the  Jinn 
and  Jinneh  of  the  Arabs,  extended  their  dominion 
over  all  minor  streams,  and  sported,  in  the  softness 
and  stillness  of  night,  athwart  the  billows  silvered 
by  the  moon ;  but  the  deities  of  great  rivers,  as  the 
Acheloos,  the  Peneios,  and  others,  were  male.  Being 
only  a  few  degrees  raised  above  humanity,  they  were 
often  enamoured  of  mortals,  to  whom  they  appeared 
arrayed   in   loveliness,  amid  the  glimmering  forests, 

1  See,  for  example.  Lord  Gas-  many  parts  of  Greece.      ''  The 

tlereagh's  vision  of  itjjd  fire-deyil  "  religious  feelings  of  the  Cretan, 

in   Mr.   Lockhart's    Life  of  Sir  ''  in  the  nineteenth  century,  differ 

Walter  Scott.  '*  very  little,  if  at  all,  ftom  those 

'^ratertamed  for  the  Naiads  by 

s  The    same  superstitions,    a  ''his  heathen  ancestors." — Pash* 

little  modified,  are  still  found  in  ley,  Trav.  in  Crete,  L  89. 
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at  dawn  or  twilight,  or  when 

*'  overhead  the  moon 
Wheels  her  pale  coune." 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  the  love  of  a 
nymph  proved  a  blessing.  There  were  occasions 
^en,  having  for  a  moment  revealed  their  super- 
human charms  to  some  shepherd  in  his  romantic 
solitude,  or  to  some  poet  worcAiiping  the  muses  alone, 
beside  the  inspiring  mount  or  spring,  they  again  ca- 
priciously withdrew,  and  left  him  vision-smitten  to 
pine  or,  perchance,  to  die. 

Nor  were  the  Greeks  wholly  devoid  of  belief  in 
evil  spirits,  for  the  demon  Alastor,^  which  vras  a 
deification  of  the  principle  that  incites  to  crime  and 
afterwards  brings  vengeance,  can  in  no  way  be  re- 
garded as  good.  Typhon,  too,  with  the  Giants  and 
Titans,  had  at  least  a  predominance  of  evil  in  their 
character,  but  these  are  treated  of  at  length  by  the 
mythologists.  Several  superstitions,  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  wholly  Oriental,  were  current  in  Greece, 
such  as  that  men  had  the  power  by  using  certain 
spells  to  quit  their  mortal  forms  and  roam  disem- 
bodied through  the  earth.  By  magic  rings,  too, 
and  helmets  they  might  be  rendered  invisible,  and, 
thus  protected,  enter  into  the  secret  chambers  of 
kings,  pollute  their  vdves,  and  rifle  their  treasures.* 
Means,  moreover,  they  had,  confounded  in  those  ages 
with  supernatural  power,  of  charming  poisonous  ser- 
pents, as  to  this  day  is  done  by  the  subjects  of  our 
Eastern  empire,  and  the  snake-catchers  of  Egypt; 
and  though  it  be  now  known  that  opium  consti- 
tutes no   small  portion  of  this   charm,   the    people 


*  C£  Poppo,  Prol^  in  Thu- 
C7d.Ll4«  Xenarohot  observes 
that  the  home  perishes  when  con- 
flicting fortunes  attach  to  the 
nmster,  and  into  which  the  Alas- 
tor  creeps: 


Ap.  Athen.  ii.  64.  seq.  See 
also  .^Isch.  Choeph.  119.  Eumen. 
560.  802.  with  Klausen.  iEsch. 
Theolog.  L  9.  56.  seq.  et  ad 
Agam.  p.  119.  The  Egyptians 
1m  their  Babys  or  Typhon,  a 
god  of  evil. — ^Athen.  xv.  25. 
<  Plat  Rep.  iu  §  S.  StaUb. 
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generally,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  conceive  other 
influences  to  be  employed  than  those  of  legitimate 
art. 

There  was  not  in  later  times,  perhaps,  that  bound- 
less faith  in  spells  and  transformations  still  subsist- 
ing in  the  East.  But  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  in  the 
gloomy  mountain  recesses  of  Arcadia,  events  equally 
strange  were  supposed  to  have  happened.  Thus  Ly- 
caon  having  sacrificed  an  infant  to  Zeus  Lycseos, 
and  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  immediately 
became  a  wolf;*  and  it  was  reported  that  any  one 
who  performed  this  dreadful  sacrifice,  and  afterwards 
by  accident  tasted  of  the  human  entrails,  when  min- 
gled with  those  of  other  victims,  forthwith  under- 
went the  same  transformation.^  Thus  we  find  the 
gloomy  legend  of  the  Breton  forests  existing  in  the 
heart  of  the  Peloponnesos,  where  there  can,  I  fear, 
be  little  doubt,  that  human  victims  were  habitually 
offered  up.  Another  ancient  superstition,  which  found 
its  way  into  Italy,  was,  that  a  person  first  seen  by 
a  wolf  lost  his  voice,  whereas  if  the  man  obtained 
the  prior  glimpse  of  the  animal  no  evil  ensued.* 

The  belief  in  ghosts,  coeval  no  doubt  vidth  man, 
flourished  especially  among  the  Greeks.  Hesiod 
entertained  peculiar  notions  on  this  subject,  which 
some  suppose  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  East, 
that  is,  he  believed  that  the  good  men  of  former 
times  became,  at  their  decease,  guardian  spirits,  and 
were  entrusted  *  with  the  care  of  future  races.  Plato 
adopts  these  ghosts,  and  gives  them  admission  into 
his  Republic,  where  they  perform  an  important  part 
and  receive  peculiar  honours.*    When  they  appeared, 

*  PauB.  viii.  2,  3.      Cf.  Plat.   •  philosopher. — Plin.  Hist  Natviii. 

Rep  viii.  16.  Stallb.  34.     Schol.  ad  Theocr.  xiv.  21. 

«  Plat.  Rep.  viii.  16.  t.  ii.  p.  Virg.  Ecl.ix  5^.     Donat.  in  Ter. 

223.  Stallb.  Cf.  Boeckh  in  Platon.  Adelph.  iv.  1.  21.  et  Stallb.   ad 

Minoem.  p.  55,  seq.  Plat.  Rep.  i.  37. 

^  Muret.  ad  Plat    Rep.  i.  p.         ♦  Hes.  0pp.  et  Dies,  121.  seq. 

670.  where,  with  much  ingenuity,  where  see  Qoettling. 
he  detects  an  allusion  to  this  su-         ^  De  Rep.  v.  15.  t.  i.  377*  seq. 

perstition  in  a  hasty  glance  of  the  The  Magi^  among  whom  super- 
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as  sometimes  tbey  wonld»  bj  day,  their  visages  were 
pale  and  their  forms  misubstantial  like  the  creations 
of  a  dream.^  But,  as  among  us,  they  chiefly  affected 
the  night  for  their  gambols,  and  in  Arcadia  particular- 
ly, would  appear  to  honest  people  returning  home  late 
in  cross-roads,  and  such  places  whence  they  were  not 
to  be  dislodged  but  by  being  pelted  apparently  by  ^ 
pellets  made  from  bread  crumb,  on  which  men  had  / 
wiped  their  fingers,  carefully  preserved  for  this  purpose 
by  the  good  folks  about  Phigaleia.^ 

The  most  remarkable  prank  played  by  any  ancient 
ghosts,  however,  with  whose  history  I  am  acquainted, 
did  not  take  place  in  Greece,  but  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  where,  after  a  bloody  battle  between  the  Ro» 
mans  and  the  Huns,  in  which  all  but  the  generals 
and  their  staff  bit  the  dust,  two  spectral  armies,  the 
ghosts  of  the  fallen  warriors,  appeared  upon  the  field 
to  enact  the  contest  over  again.  During  three  whole 
days  did  these  valiant  souls  of  heroes,  as  the  Homeric 
phrase  is,  carry  on  the  struggle ;  and  the  historian  who 
relates  the  fact,  is  careful  to  observe  that  they  did  not 
fall  short  of  living  soldiers,  either  in  fire  or  courage. 
People  saw  them  distinctly  charge  each  other,  and 
heard  the  clash  of  their  anus.  Similar  exhibitions 
were  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  the  great  plain  of  Sogda,'  for  example,  spectral 
armies  of  mighty  courage  but  voiceless,  were  in  the 
constant  habit  of  engaging  in  mortal  combat  at  the 
break  of  day.     Caria  likewise  possessed  a  favourite 

natural  sights  and  powers  were  peopled  with  invisible  enemies ; 

most  fiuniliar,  maintained    that  with  innumerable  deemons   who 
the  €k>ds  occasionally  appeared  '  watched  eyerv  occasion  and  as- 

to  them,  and  that  the  atmosphere  sumed  every  form,  to  terrify,  and, 

is  filled  with  spectral  shadows,  above  all,  to  tempt,  their  unguard- 

which,  floating  about  like  mists  ed  virtue.** — Qibbon,  vi.  265. 

or  exhalations,  are  visible  to  the  '  Ji!sch.  Agam.  68.  —  Klaus, 

sharpsighted^ — Diog.  Laert.  Pr.  vL  Com.  p.  108. 

9.      A  similar    belief  prevailed  '  A  then.  iv.  SI. 

among  the  early  anchorites.    **  It  '  Which  had  once  been  a  lake, 

was  their  firm  persuasion,  that  — Vit.  Isidor.  ap.  Phot.  Bib.  p. 

the  air  which  they  Inreathed  was  859. 
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haunt  of  thesb  warlike  phantoms.  But  here  the 
apparition  was  only  occasional,  and  all  its  evolutions 
were  performed  in  the  air,  which  was  the  case  in 
England,  as  we  have  been  assured  by  very  old  people, 
before  the  breaking-out  of  the  American  war.  An- 
other fray  of  ghosts  took  place  every  summer  in  Sicily 
on  the  plain  of  the  Four  Towers,  but  in  this  case  the 
whole  business  was  carried  on  at  noon,  to  the  no  small 
annoyance  of  Pan  who  usually  takes  his  siesta  at  that 
hour, — that  is,  if  they  were  as  noisy  in  their  battles 
as  the  Campanian  spectres.^ 

Like  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Greeks  had  great 
faith  in  miraculous  images,  holy  wells,  &c.  and  their 
descendants  still  maintain  the  same  creed.  Near  the 
Church  of  Haghia  Parthenoe  in  Crete,  is  a  most 
copious  fountain  deriving  its  name  from  the  same 
holy  and  miracle-working  virgins  to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated,  and  who  also  preside  over  the  waters. 
^^The  worship  of  the  headless  body  of  Molos  has 
^  also  its  parallel  in  modem  times."  *  As  the  Cretan 
Christians  for  many  years  reverenced  the  head  of  Titus, 
though  deprived  of  its  body,  so  their  heathen  ancestors 
used  annually  to  honour  by  a  religious  festival  the 
body  of  Molos,  the  well-known  father  of  Meriones, 
though  deprived  of  its  head.  The  legend,  told  to 
explain  the  ancient  ceremony  in  which  the  headless 
statue  of  a  man  thus  exhibited,  was  that  **  after  Molos 
^  got  possession  of  a  nymph's  person  without  having 
^  first  obtained  her  consent,  his  body  was  found,  but 
*^  his  head  had  disappeared."  ^  An  image  of  the  Virgin 
travelled  by  water  from  Constantinople  to  Greece, 
where  it  was  shortly  after  seen  standing  up  in  the 
waves  near  Mount  Athos.  Similar  legends  obtained 
of  old  Near  Biennos  in  Crete,*  "  has  been  dug  up 
^  the  bones  and  skulls  of  giants,  many  of  whom  were 
"  eight  or  ten  times  the  size  of  common  m^i."* 

'  Phot.  Bib.  p.  339.  i.    177.— Plut.    de    Orac.    De£ 
«  Pashley,  Travela  in  Crete,  i.         ♦  Herod,    iv.   33. — Pashley, 

88.  Travels  in  Crete,  i.  1 92, 
«   Pashley,   Travels  in  Crete,         *  Pashley,  i.  278. 
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Of  tiie  various  modes  of  penetrating  into  the  fu- 
ture,^ prevalent  among  the  people,  I  may  mention 
some  few«  Prophetesses  are  frequently  spoken  of 
in  Scripture,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles*  is 
given  an  account  of  a  young  female  slave  who 
brought  her  master  large  sums  of  money  by  this 
trade,  which  was  that  of  a  gipsy.  Others  there 
were  who,  like  many  among  the  Orientals,  professed 
to  understand  the  language  of  birds.  A  slave,  said 
to  possess  this  knowle^^  is  celebrated,  by  Porphyry, 
and  was  probably  from  the  East/  One  sort  of 
divination  was  practised  by  pouring  drops  of  oil  into 
a  vessel  and  looking  on  it,  when  they  pretended  to 
behold  a  representation  of  what  was  to  take  place. 
This  in  Egjrpt  is  still  practised,  merely  substituting 
ink  for  oil,  and  a  great  many  travellers  appear  to 
believe  in  it.  Soldiers  going  to  war  were  especially 
liable  to  &11  into  this  kind  of  foolery.^ 

The  use  of  holy  water  on  entering  temples  is  of  ^ 
great  antiquity.  This  custom  was  called  nglggwwt^  '. 
and  the  act  was  performed  with  the  branch  of  the 
fortunate  olive/  There  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  a  capacious  lustral  font,  whose  contents  had 
been  rendered  holy  by  extinguishing^  therein  a 
lighted  brand  from  the  altar;  thence  water  was 
sprinkled  on  themselves,  by  worshipers  or  by  the 
officiating  priest.  A  similar  apparatus  stood  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Agora,  to  purify  the  orators,  &c. 
going  to  the  public  assembly.  It  was  likewise  placed 
at  the  door  of  private  houses,  wherein  there  was  a 
corpse,  that  every  one  might  purify  himself  on  going 
outJ       Superstitious  persons  usually  walked    about 

^  See  Max.  Tj^«  Diss.  iiL  p.  *0i  ydp  M  wdXtfwy  i^rrtQ 

31  — 38.  iitifHipavy  Tdc  iwinjfAtiac* — Schol. 

^  0.  xyi.  V.  16.  tqq.  Aristoph.  Acham.  il06. 

'  De  Abstinently,  ill.    Gf.  Ce-  ^  Ramo  felicis    oliya. — VirgiL 

drexu  Michael,   Compotat.      cM  ^n.  vL  230. 

ydp  riy€Q  ol  kv  ikalf  hpiorrt^  ^  Athen.  ix.  76. 

IMvrtvovTai.  —  SchoL  Aristo^  7  Casaub.  ad  Theophr.    Char. 

Aduum.  1 093.  p.  287.  Eurip.  Alcest  99. 
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with  a  laurel  leaf  in  their  month,  or  occasionally 
bearing  a  staff  of  laurel,  there  being  a  preserving 
power  in  that  sacred  shrub :  hence  arose  the  proverb 
ia(p¥Ufi¥  pogof  ^(vcTfi^taVy  —  "I  carry  a  laurel  staff, ** 
when  a  man  would  say,  I  have  no  fear.  Persons 
not  thus  protected  it  is  to  be  presumed  were  terri- 
fied if  a  weasel  or  dog  crossed  their  path ;  and  the 
omen  could  only  be  averted  by  casting  three  stones 
at  it,  the  number  three  being  exceedingly  agreeable 
to  the  gods.  Certain  fruits  would  not  burst  on  the 
tree  if  three  stones  were  cast  into  the  same  hole  with 
the  seed  when  the  tree  was  planted.  Two  brothers 
walking  on  the  way  conceived  it  ominous  of  evil  if 
they  happened  to  be  parted  by  a  stone.  On  every 
trifling  occasion  altars  and  chapels  were  erected  to 
the  gods,  particularly  by  women ;  no  house  or  street 
was  free  from  them.  For  example,  if  a  snake  crept 
into  the  house  through  the  eaves,  forthwith  an  altar 
was  erected.  At  places  where  three  roads  met,  stones 
were  set  up,  to  be  worshiped  by  travellers,  who 
anointed  them  with  oil.  If  a  mouse  nibbled  a  hole 
in  a  corn-sack,  they  would  fly  to  the  portent  inter- 
preter, and  inquire  what  they  should  do,  —  "  Get  it 
mended,*^  was  sometimes  the  honest  reply.  Horrid 
dreams  ^  might  be  expiated,  and  their  evil  effects  be 
averted,  by  telling  them  to  the  rising  sun.  When 
the  candles  spit,  it  was  a  sign  of  rain.^  During 
thunder  and  lightning  they  made  the  noise  called 
Poppysma^^  which  it  was  hoped  might  avert  the 
danger.  On  board  ship  sailors  entertained  the  idea, 
that  to  carry  a  corpse  would  be  ,the  cause  of  ship- 
wreck, as  happened  to  the  vessel  which  was  bear- 
ing to  Euboea  the  bones  of  Pelops.*  The  sailors  of 
the  Mediterranean,  for  this  reason,  will  refuse  to 
receive  mummies  on  board. 

I  Cfl  Plut.  Alcib.  §  39.  «  Sch.  Aristoph.     Vesp.    260. 

262.  626. 
«  Casaub.  ad  Theophr.  Char.  p.         *  Pausan.  v.    1 3.  4.       Palm. 
i500.  Exerc  in  Auct.  Graec  A  398. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WOMEN   IN   THE   HEROIC   AGES. 

There  is  no  question  connected  with  Grecian 
manners  more  difficult  than  that  which  concerns 
the  character  and  condition  of  women.^  On  so 
many  points  did  they  differ  in  this  matter  from 
us,  that,  unless  we  can  conceive  ourselves  to  be  in 
the  wrong,  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  Hellenic 
theory  of  female  rights  and  interests  and  influence 
must,  ais  a  matter  of  course,  ensue.  I  do  not  say 
that,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  conclusion  we  should 
come  to.  Reason  may  possibly  be  on  our  side ;  but 
certainly  it  appears  to  me,  that  too  little  pains  has 
hitherto  been  taken  to  arrive  at  the  truth;  and  as 
it  is  a  consideration  by  no  means  unimportant,  I 
have  bestowed  on  it  more  than  ordinary  attention 
in  the  hope  of  letting  in  additional  light,  however 
little,  on  this  obscure  and  unheeded  department  of 
antiquities. 

In  form  the  Greek  woman  was  so  perfect  as  to 
be  still  taken  as  the  type  of  her  sex.  Her  beauty, 
from  whatever  cause,  bordered  closely  upon  the  ideal, 

^  Describing  the  approach  to  the  author  who    treats   of   the 

the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  Lucian  women  of  Greece ;   but,  in  my 

nys:  ^hBig  ^fiiy  dx*  airrov  rov  own  case,  research  I  fear  and  the 

TtfUyovc     *A^fioiiaioi     vpoadw'  effects  of  fifty-two    degrees    of 

v9V9ay    afpau  —  Amor.   §   12.  north  bititude  will  prevent  this 

These  gentle  airs  should  breathe  consiunmation  so  devoutly  to  be 

into  the  style   and  language  of  wished. 

VOL.  I.  2  B 
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or  rather  was  that  which,  because  now  only  found 
in  works  of  art,  we  denominate  the  ideal.  But  our 
conceptions  of  form  never  transcend  what  is  found 
in  Nature.  She  bounds  our  ideas  by  a  circle  over 
which  we  cannot  step.  The  sculptors  of  Greece 
represented  nothing  but  what  they  saw,*  and  even 
when  the  cunning  of  their  hand  was  most  felicitous, 
even  when  loveliness  and  grace  and  all  the  poetry 
of  womanhood  appeared  to  breathe  from  their  mar- 
bles, the  inferiority  of  their  imitations  to  the  crea- 
tions of  God,  in  properties  belonging  to  form,  in  mere 
contour,  in  the  grouping  and  c|^velopement  of  features, 
must  have  sufficed  to  impress  even  upon  Pheidias,  that 
high  priest  of  art,  the  conviction  of  how  childish  it 
were  to  dream  of  rising  above  nature.  The  beauty 
of  Greece  was,  indeed,  a  creature  of  earth,  but  sug- 
gested aspirations  beyond  it.  Every  feature  in  the 
countenance  uttered  impassioned  language,  was  rife 
vrith  tenderness,  instinct  with  love.  The  pulses  of 
the  heart,  vmrm  and  rapid,  seemed  to  possess  ready 
interpreters  in  the  eye.  But,  radiant  over  all,  the 
imagination  shed  its  poetic  splendour,  communi-^ 
eating  a  dignity^  an  elevation,  a  manifestation  of 
soul,  which  lent  to  passion  all  the  moral  purity  and 
enduring  force  that  belong  to  love,  when  love  is 
least  tainted  with  unspiritual  and  ignoble  selfish^ 
ness. 

I  despair,  however,  of  representing  by  words  what 


1  On  the  beauty  of  the  modem 
Greek  women  I  can  speak  from 
my  own  observation;  but  most 
travellers  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  Mr.  Douglas,  in  particular, 
gives  the  following  testimony  in 
their  favour :  "  Though  the  de* 
'*  licacy  of  her  form  is  not  long 
''  able  to  sustain  the  heat  of  the 
*'  climate  and  the  immoderate 
'*  use  of  the  warm  bath,  I  can 
scarcely  trust  myself  to  describe 
the  besauty  of  a  young  Greek 
when  arriving  at  the  age  which 
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"  the  ancients  have  so  gracefully 
"  personified  as  the  Xpvaoari' 
'*  iparoc  "H^iy.  Were  We  to 
*'  form  our  ideas  of  Gredati  wo* 
*'  men  from  the  wives  of  Alba« 
nian  peasants  we  should  be 
strangely  deceived;  but  the 
"  islands  of  Andro,  Tino,  and, 
"  above  all,  that  of  Crete,  con- 
^'  tain  forms  upon  which  the  chi- 
'*  sel  of  Praxiteles  would  not  have 
"  been  misemployed. "  —  Bssay, 
&c.  p.  159. 
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neither  Pheidias  nor  PoljcletoB  could  represent  in 
marble  or  ivory.  The  women  of  Greece  were  nei- 
ther large  nor  tall.  The  whole  figure,  graceful  but 
not  slender,  left  the  imagination  nothing  to  desire. 
It  was  satisfied  with  what  was  before  it.  Limbs 
exquisitely  moulded/  round,  smooth,  tapering,  a  torso 
undulating  upwards  in  the  richest  curves  to  the  neck, 
a  bosom  somewhat  inclined  to  fulness,  but  in  con- 
figuration perfect,  features  in  which  the  utmost  de- 
licacy was  blended  with  whatever  is  noblest  and 
most  dignified  in  expression.  Both  blue  eyes  and 
black*  were  found  in  Greece,  but  the  latter  most 
commonly.  Even  Aphrodite,  spite  of  her  auburn 
hair,  comes  before  us  in  the  Iliad  with  large  black 
eyes,  beaming  with  humid  fire.  No  goddess  but  the 
Attic  virgin  has  the  cold  blue  eye  of  the  North, 
becoming  her  maidenly  character,  reserved,  firm, 
affectionate,  with  a  dash  of  shrewishness.  The  nose 
was  straight  and  admirably  proportioned,  without 
anything  of  that  breadth  which  in  the  works  of  in- 
ferior sculptors  creates  an  idea  of  Amaxonian  fierce- 
ness. Beauty  itself  had  shaped  the  mouth  and  chin, 
aiid  basked  and  sported  in  them.  In  these,  above 
all,  the  Grecian  woman  excelled  the  barbarians. 
Other  features  they  might  have  resembling  hers,  but 


1  C£  Wmkelmaan,  iv.  4.  44« 
<  Plat.  Bepab.  iv.  t  vi*  p.  167* 
— That  blade  eyes  were  most  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks  m&y  be 
inferred  from  this,  that,  in  de- 
•eribii^  ihie  parts  of  the  eje, 
they  ealled  the  iris  ro  fiAoF, 
which  18  sometimes  of  one  co* 
lour,  and  sometimes  of  another. 
— Adst.  Hist.  Anim.  I.  viii.  2. 
H«  observes^  further  on,  that 
some  persons  had  black  eyes, 
others  deep  blue,  others  gray, 
others  of  the  colour  of  goats.-— §  4. 
Other  animals  have  eyes  of  one 
colour^  except  the  horse^  which  has 
sometimes  one  blue  eye.    Eyes 


moderate  in  sise  and  neither  sunk- 
en nor  projecting  were  esteemed 
the  best.  —  §.  5.  Large  eyes, 
likewise,  were  greatly  admired. 
Hence  Hera  is  ealled  toUTi^  by 
Homer.  Aristoenetos,  describing 
hts  Ltts,  says:  SpOaXfiBi  luydk" 
oi  Tt  ica^  ^lavyeic  koX  icaOapf 
0wrl  iia\dfiirorret» — Scheffer  ad 
m.  Hist.  Var.  xii.  1.  With 
respect  to  the  colour  of  the  hair 
see  Winkelmann,  iv.  4.  dS.  It 
was,  of  course,  considered  a  great 
beaiity  to  have  it  long,  and, 
there&re,  Helen,  in  honour  of 
Clytemnsestra,  cut  off  the  points 
only. — Buiip.  Orest.  128.  seq. 
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seldom  that  Attic  mouth,  that  dimpled,  oval,  richly- 
rounded  chin,  which  imprinted  the  crowning  cha- 
racteristic of  womanhood  upon  her  face,  and  stamped 
her  mistress  of  man  and  of  the  world. 

A  creature  thus  fashioned  and  gifted  with  an  in- 
tellect which,  if  less  robust  and  comprehensive,  is 
equally  active  with  that  of  man  and  still  more 
flexible,  could  scarcely  be  degraded  into  a  domestic 
drudge  and  slave,  and  in  Greece  was  not.*  Already, 
in  the  heroic  ages,  women  occupied  a  commanding 
position  in  society,  somewhat  less  honourable  than 
is  their  due,  but,  in  many  respects,  higher  and  more 
to  be  envied  than  was  appropriated  to  them  in  the 
ignorant  and  corrupt  times  of  chivalry  which  the 
Homeric  period  has  been  thought  greatly  to  resem- 
ble. In  those  days,  though  fashion  required  more 
reserve  in  the  female  character  than  is  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  modem  manners,  persons  of  different 
sexes  could  meet  and  converse  together  without 
scandal.  Gentlewomen  of  the  highest  rank  went 
abroad  under  their  own  guidance.  On  the  arrival  of 
a  foreign  ship  upon  the  shore  we  find  an  Argive 
princess  descending  without  any  male  protector  to 
cheapen  articles  of  dress  and  trinkets,  which  how- 
ever, as  the  event  proved,  was  not  without  danger, 
for  both  she  herself  and  a  number  of  her  maids  were 
carried  away  captives  by  the  perfidious  strangers.^ 

Homer  abounds  with  proofs  both  of  the  liberty 
women  enjoyed  and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held.  They  were  quite  as  much  as  is  con- 
sistent with  prudence  and  delicacy  the  companions 
of  men.^  And  in  more  than  one  particular,  as  in 
the   bathing^  and  perfuming   of  distinguished  male 

^  On  the  respect  paid  to  wo-  maidens  of  her  age  in   beauty, 

men,    see    Demosth.   in  Ev.  et  skill  in  female  accomplishments, 

Mnes.  §  11.  and  endowments  of  the    mind, 

^  Herodot.  i.  1.  for  which  reason  Alcathoos,  the 

^  A  then.  L  1 8.  noblest  man  in  Troy,  chose  her 

♦  Describing  the  beauty  of  Hip*  to  be  his  wife. — Iliad,  €.  430.  sqq. 

podameia,  daughter  of  Anchises,  He  must  necessarily,   therefore. 

Homer  says,  she  excelled  all  the  have    enjoyed    opportunities    of 
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guests,  the  manners  of  those  times  allowed  of  or 
rather  enjoined  fitmiliarities  greater  than  the  cus- 
toms of  any  civilised  modem  nations  permit.  Ladies 
lived  at  large  with  their  husbands  and  families  in  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  house,  dined  and  drank 
wine  with  them,  rode  or  walked  out  in  their  com- 
pany, or,  attended  by  a  female  senrant,  and  were, 
in  fact,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  mistresses 
of  the  house  and  everything  it  contained. 

When  the  husband  happened  to  be  absent  it  was  not, 
indeed,  considered  delicate,  if  the  mansion  was  filled 
with  youthful  and  petulant  guests,  for  the  wife  to  be 
seen  much  among  them,^  though  it  still  appears  to 
have  been  incumbent  upon  married  ladies  to  exercise 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Helen,  opened  the  way  to  intrigue  and  elopement. 
A  similar  event,  veiled  in  mythological  obscurity, 
shipwrecked  the  virtue  of  Alcmena.'  Clytemnastra, 
too,  and  ^gialeia  the  wife  of  Diomede,  fell  before  ( 
the  temptations  afibrded  by  the  absence  of  their  ^ 
lords,'  while  Penelope  surrounded  with  youthful 
suitors,  assailed  by  reports  of  her  husband's  death, 
alternately  soothed  and  menaced,  remained  trae  to 
her  vows  and  became  to  all  ages  the  pattem  of  con- 
jugal fidelity. 

The  examples  are  many  of  the  facility  of  their 
intercourse  with  strangers.  Sthenoboea  wife  of  Proe- 
tos,  king  of  Argos,  must  have  enjoyed  numerous 
occasions  of  being  alone  with  Bellerophon  before 
she  could,  like  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  have  tried  his 


studying  her  character.  Another 
illustration  of  the  freedom  of  he- 
roic female  manners  is  furnished 
by  the  author  of  the  Little  Iliad, 
who  relates  that,  when  Aias  and 
Odysseus  were  contending  for  the 
armour  of  Achilles^  the  Greeks^ 
by  the  advice  of  Nestor,  sent 
certain  scouts  to  listen  beneath 
the  battlements  of  Troy  to  the 
conversation  of  the  virgins  who^ 


in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  it  may 
be  presumed,  were  wont  to  walk 
upon  the  ramparts  and  converse 
fiankly  of  the  exploits  of  their 
illustnous  enemies.  —  Sch.  Aris- 
toph.  EquiU  1051.  Cfl  IL  f.  239. 

1  Hom.  Odyss.  a.  d30.  sqq. 

<  Apollod.  ii.  4.  8. 

»  Ovid.  Ibis.  849.  seq.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  884.  1098. 
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honour  and  forfeited  her  own.*  Helen  after  her 
return  to  Sparta^  banquets  and  associates  freely  with 
strangers  at  the  table  of  her  husband,  where,  by  her 
conversation  and  remarks,  we  discover  how  quick 
and  penetrating  the  understanding  of  women  was 
in  those  ages  supposed  to  be.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  mind  of  those  heroic  warriors  than 
the  idea  of  regarding  woman  merely  as  an  object 
of  desire,  or  as  a  household  drudge.'  If  she  re- 
ceives praise  for  her  beauty,  or  industrious  habits, 
still  more  is  she  celebrated  for  her  mental  endow- 
ments, for  her  wisdom,  for  her  maternal  love.  Where 
in  fiction  or  in  life  shall  we  find  a  lady  more  gentle, 
more  graceful,  more  accomplished,  more  gifted  with 
every  charm  of  womanhood  than  Helen,  who,  never- 
theless, falls  a  prey  to  seduction !  Where  more  femi- 
nine tenderness,  or  truer  love  than  in  Andromache? 
Where  more  matronly  sweetness  and  dignity  than 
in  the  Phaeacian  Arete;  more  unblameable  vivacity, 
blithe  unreserve,  greater  sensibility,  united  vrith  the 
noblest  maiden  modesty,  self  command  and  proud 
consciousness  of  virtue,  than  in  that  loveliest  of  po-> 
etical  creations  her  daughter  Nausicaa. 

Homer  himself  felt  all  the  charm  of  this  exqui-» 
site  creation  and  lingered  over  it  with  the  fondness 
of  a  parent.  She  is  the  very  flower  of  the  heroic 
age.  In  the  rapid  glimpse  afforded  us  of  her  life, 
we  discover  what  the  condition  and  occupations  of 
a  noble  virgin  were  in  those  primitive  times,  a  feli- 
citous mixture  of  splendour  and  simplicity,  approach* 
ing  nature  in  the  rough  energy  of  the  passions,  with 
feelings  healthy  and  vigorous  and  happy  in  the  utter 
absence  of  sickly  sentimentality.  Though  daughter 
to  a  king  Nausicaa  does  not  disdain  to  care  for 
the  femily  wardrobe.  Her  nuptial  day  is  not  far 
distant,  and,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  her  sex  in  all 

^  ApoUod.  ii.  3.  7.  Sch.  Ari-  picture  of  female  life  in  the  heroic 
stoph.  Ran.  1041.  ages. — 0pp.  et  Dies.  519.  seq. 

^  Hesiod  suggests  a  luxurious 
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agefl»  she  is  desirous  that  her  dress  should  on  that 
occasion  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  but  to  her 
father  modestly  feigns  to  think  principally  of  her 
brothers.^  Aldnoos  aware  of  the  feint,  smiles  in* 
wardly  while  he  approves  of  her  solicitude.  With 
his  ready  permission  she  piles  the  garments  on  the 
royal  car  drawn  by  mules,  and  then,  mounting  the 
seat  whip  in  hand,  departs  for  the  distant  rivulet 
accompanied  by  her  maids.  Of  these  girls,  the  poet 
says,  two,  clothed  by  the  graces  with  loveliness,  used 
to  sleep  in  the  Princess's  chamber  one  on  either 
side  the  door. 

On  reaching  the  secluded  spot,  the  umbrageous 
embouchure  of  a  mountain  brook  where  they  usually 
performed  their  lowly  task,  it  was  their  first  care 
to  unharness  the  mules,  which  were  turned  loose  to 
graze  on  the  shore.  Their  labours  occupy  them 
but  a  portion  of  the  morning,  and  these  concluded, 
they  dine  sumptuously  enough,  in  some  shady  nook 
overlooking  the  stream,  on  wine  and  viands  brought 
along  with  them  from  the  palace.  To  remove  every 
idea  of  sordid  toil  and  fatigue  Homer  is  careful  to 
represent  them  full  of  life  and  animal  spirits,  bound- 
ing sportively  along  the  meadows,  having  first  bathed 
and  lubricated  their  limbs  with  fragrant  oils.  The 
game  which  engages  them  while  their  robes  and 
veils  are  drying  on  the  pebbly  beach  received  in 
later  ages  the  name  of  Phaeninda,^  and  consisted  in 
throwing  a  ball  unexpectedly  from  one  individual 
to  another  of  a  large  party  scattered  over  a  field. 
As  it  was  uncertain  to  whom  the  person  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ball  would  cast  it,  every  one  was  on 
the  watch,  and  much  of  the  sport  arose  from  the 
eagerness  of  each  to  catch  it. 

In  this  game  the  princess  takes  part,  laughing 
and  singing  with  the  rest,  and  it  is  a  clumsy  throw 
of  her*s  which  sends  the  ball  into  the  river  that 
excites  the  loud  exclamation  from  her  maids  which 

1  See  Boq)c  II.  Chapter  III. 
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awakens  Odysseas.  Her  conversation  with  the  hero 
thereupon  ensuing  suggests  a  high  notion  of  female 
education  at  the  period.  The  maids  of  honour  ter- 
rified at  his  strange  and  grotesque  appearance,  un- 
clothed, and  deformed  with  ooze  and  mud,  take  to 
flight,  but  Nausicaa  relying  on  the  respect  due  to 
her  father  maintains  her  ground.  Odysseus  reve- 
rencing her  youth  and  beauty  prefers  his  petition 
from  a  distance.  She  grants  far  more  than  he 
seeks,  and  with  many  indications  of  female  gentle- 
ness mingles  so  much  self-possession,  forethought, 
compassion  for  misfortune,  consideration  of  what  is 
due  to  her  own  character,  and  confidence  in  the 
generosity  and  unsuspicious  goodness  of  her  parents, 
that  we  are  constrained  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
much  instruction,  mental  training,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world.  And  if  such  qualifications  had  not  at 
that  time  been  found  in  women.  Homer  had  much 
too  keen  a  sense  of  propriety  to  have  hazarded  his 
reputation  and  his  bread  by  supposing  their  preva- 
lence in  his  poems.^ 

How  the  women  of  the  heroic  times  received  their 
instruction  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend,  though 
there  has  come  down  to  us  very  little  positive  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  The  poets,  those  prophetic 
teachers  of  the  infiincy  of  humanity,  had  already  com- 
menced their  revelations  of  the  good  and  beautiful. 
Wandering  from  town  to  town,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Providence,  they  scattered  far  and  near 
the  seeds  ot  civilisation.  Their  songs  were  in  every 
mouth :  both  youths  and  maidens  imbibed  the  wis- 
dom they  contained,  and  with  their  sprightly  strains, 
as  in  the  case  of  Nausicaa,  enlivened  their  lighter 
moments  when  alone,  or  delighted  the  noble  and 
numerous  guests  at  their  fathers'  board.  Homer,  in- 
deed, nowhere  introduces  a  lady  singing  at  an  enter- 

1  Clytemnsstra,  again^  in  iEs-  conyersation  with    traveUen    or 

chylus  exhibits  considerable  know-  from  the  songs  of  the  poets. — Aga- 

ledffe  of  geography,   which    she  memn.  287*  sqq. 
comd   only   have  acquired  from 
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tainment,  excepting  in  Olympos,  where  the  Moses 
represent  the  sex;  but  iEschylus,  a  poet  profoundly 
versed  in  antiquity,  speaks  of  Iphigenia  as  performing 
this  sweet  office  in  her  father's  hall/  The  daughter 
of  Alcinoos,  however,  shares  in  the  amusements  and 
instruction  supplied  by  the  bard  during  the  entertain- 
ment described  by  Homer,  and  converses  freely  with 
their  illustrious  guest.' 

We  have  above  seen  that  women  in  those  ages 
were  not  creatures  of  mere  luxury  or  show.  Possessing 
considerable  physical  power  and  energy,  and  much  skill 
in  the  elegant  and  useful  arts  of  life,  they  were  deterred 
by  no  false  pride  or  ignorant  prejudices  from  convert- 
ing their  capacity  to  the  use  of  their  families.  The 
magnificence  of  their  attire,  their  costly  ornaments, 
or  the  consciousness  of  the  highest  personal  beauty, 
nowise  interfered  with  their  thrifty  habits ;  and  Lord 
Bacon  ^  tells  a  very  good  anecdote  to  show  that  the 
same  in  former  days  was  the  case  in  England.  There 
was  a  lady  of  the  West  country,  he  says,  who  gave 
great  entertainments  at  her  house  to  most  of  the  gal- 
lant gentlemen  of  her  neighbourhood,  among  whom 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one.  This  lady,  though  other- 
wise a  stately  dame,  was  a  notable  good  housewife, 
and  in  the  morning  betimes  she  called  to  one  of  her 
maids  that  looked  to  the  swine,  and  asked,  ^  Is  the 
piggy  served?"  Sir  Walter's  chamber  being  near  the 
lady's,  he  heard  this  homely  inquiry.  A  little  before 
dinner  the  lady  came  down  in  great  state  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  full  of  gentlemen,  and  as 
soon  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  saw  her,  ^*  Madam,"  says 
he,  "  is  the  piggy  served  ?"  To  which  the  lady  re- 
plied, "  You  know  best  whether  you  have  had  your 
breakfast." 

An  Homeric  princess  resembled  this  stately  dame 

^  And  TheocntuB  enumerateB  xviii.  35.  sqq.  et  Riesling  ad 
among  the  accomplUhments    of     Theocrit.    dl  iEneid.  vi.  647. 

Helen,  that  she  could  .ing  and         ,  Apophthegms,  Old  and  New, 
play  upon  the  cithara.  —  Eidyll.     §  278. 
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of  the  West,  in  thinking  nothing  beneath  her  which 
could  contribute  to  the  comfort  or  elegant  adornment 
of  those  she  loyed.  The  employments  of  women  in 
those  ages,  however,  included  some  things  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  usefol  arts,  would  seldom  fall 
to  their  share,  and  among  these  were  the  labours  of 
the  loom,  to  excel  in  which  was  evidently  considered 
one  of  their  chiefest  accomplishments  and  most  neces- 
sary duties.^  In  this  occupation  they  took  reftige 
from  anxiety  and  sorrow ;  to  this  we  find  Hector  with 
rough  tenderness  urging  his  beloved  wifb  to  have 
recourse,  when  her  affection  would  withdraw  him  froni 
his  post ;  ^  and  Telemachus,  in  a  tone  somewhat  too 
authoritative,  recommends,  in  the  Odyssey,  the  same 
course  to  his  mother  :^  and  in  the  Eastern  world  the 
same  tastes  and  habits  continued  to  prevail  down  to  a 
very  late  age.  When  Sisygambis,  the  captive  Persian 
queen,  was  presented,  however,  by  Alexander  with 
purple  and  wool,  she  sank  into  an  agony  of  grief  and 
tears :  they  reminded  her  of  happier  days.  But  the 
conqueror,  misunderstanding  her  feelings,  and  desir- 
ous to  remove  the  notion  that  he  was  imposing  any 
servile  task,  observed  :  —  "  This  garment,  mother, 
which  you  see  me  wear,  is  not  merely  the  gift  but  the 
work  also  of  my  sisters.**^  Similar  presents  passed 
between  near  relations  in  Persia ;  for  in  Herodotus  we 
find  Amestris,  the  queen  of  Xerxes,  conferring  upon 
her  husband,  as  a  gift  of  price,  a  richly  variegated  and 
ample  pelisse,  which  the  labours  of  her  own  fair  hands 
had  rendered  valuable.^  Augustus,  too,  even  when  all 
simplicity  of  manners  had  expired  with  the  republic, 
affected  still  to  bring  up  the  females  of  his  family 
upon  the  antique  model,  and  wore  no  garments  but 
such  as  were  manufactured  in  his  own  house.^ 

To  return :  constant  practice  and  the  delight  which 
familiar  and  voluntary  labour  inspires,  had  already  in 
the  heroic  ages,  enabled  the  Grecian  ladies  to  throw 

1  Alexand.  ab  Alexand*  iv.  8.         ^  Herod,  ix.  188. 

«  Iliad,  (.  491. 

3  OdyBs.  a.  357.  ^  Suet,   in  Vit.  §  64.      Oonfl 

^  Q.  Curt.  y.  2.  18.  Feith.  Antiq.  Homer,  iy.  54. 
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much  splendour  and  riclmefls  of  invention  into  their 
fabrics.  The  desire  also,  perhaps*  of  excelling  in 
works  of  this  kind  the  ladies  of  Sidon,  communicated 
an  additional  impulse  to  their  industry.  At  all  events. 
Homer  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  they  under- 
stood how  to  employ  with  singular  felicity  the  arts  of 
design,  and  to  represent  in  colours  brilliant  and  varied, 
cities,  landscapes,  human  figures,  and  all  the  compli- 
cated movements  of  war.^  We  must,  no  doubt,  allow 
something  for  the  poet's  own  skiU  in  painting;  but, 
after  every  reasonable  deduction,  enough  will  remain 
still  to  prove  that  at  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war 
Greece  had  made  remarkable  progress  in  every  art 
which  tends  to  ameliorate  and  embellish  human  life. 

Carding,  also,  imd  spinning  entered  into  the  list 
of  their  occupations.  Even  Helen  though  frail  as 
fair,  is  laborious  as  a  Penelope,  plying  her  shuttle 
or  her  golden  distafl^  and  surrounded  habitually  by 
a  troop  of  she-manufacturers.^  Arete,  queen  of  Pbsea- 
cia,  is  likewise  depicted  sitting  at  the  fire,  distaff 
in  hand,  encircled  by  her  maids;'  and  the  wife  of 
Odysseus,  famed  for  her  household  virtues,  is  seen  in 
the  Odyssey  at  her  ovm  door  spinning  the  purple 
thread.^  The  work-baskets  of  the  ladies  of  that 
period,  if  we  can  rely  on  a  poet's  word,  were  such 
as  more  modem  dames  might  envy,  formed  of  beaten 
gold  and  chased  with  figures  richly  wrought,  and 
grouped  with  infinite  taste  and  judgment.^  In 
these  their  balls  of  purple  were  deposited  when  spun^ 
though  probably  reed  baskets  or  osier  work  con- 
tented the  ambition  of  ladies  less  aspiring  than 
£uropa< 


1  In  northern  Greece  and  Ma- 
cedonia women  oould  depict  such 
scenes  from  the  life,  since  they 
leaned  ihe  use  of  arms,  and 
engaged  personally  in  war.  -*- 
Aihen.  xiii.  10.  Tradition  relates 
that  Queen  Matilda  and  her 
maids  wrought  the  t^[>estry  of 
Bayeux^  representing  the  con- 
quest of  En^and  by  her  husband. 


s  Iliad,  ;  491.'*<Odyss.  i. 
131.  — TheocriU  Eidyll.  xviii. 
St.  sqq. 

»  Odyss.f  491.  38.— Feith  by 
mistake  introduces  the  name  of 
Nausicaa  instead  of  that  of  her 
motheiv — Ant.  Hom,  iv.  3.  d. 

♦  Odyss.  V.  97. 

^  Mosch.  Eidyll.  iL  37.  seq. 
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Women  also,  but  ohieflj  slaves,  performed  in  those 
primitive  times  all  the  operations  of  the  kitchen. 
Thej  even  in  the  great  establishment  of  Alcinoos 
work  at  the  milK  as  they  do  also  in  the  palace  of 
Odysseus,  where  guided  perhaps  by  the  nature  of  the 
climate  we  find  the  young  women  preferring  for 
this  operation  the  cool  of  the  night.^  Even  in  later 
ages,  when  juster  ideas  of  what  is  due  to  the  sex 
prevailed,  this  severe  toil  sometimes  devolved  upon 
female  slaves,  though  in  general  it  was  the  males, 
and  of  these  the  most  worthless,  who  worked  the  mills, 
regarded  at  length  almost  in  the  light  of  correctional 
establishments.*  But  the  making  of  bread  was  very 
properly  appropriated  to  women  almost  throughout 
the  East.  The  Egyptians,  indeed,  an  effeminate  and 
servile  people,  very  early,  as  we  learn  from  Genesis, 
confounded  the  offices  of  the  sex ;  but  among  the 
Lydians,  even  in  the  palace  of  Croesos,  we  meet  with 
a  female  baker,'  and  the  Persian  armies  carried  along 
with  them  women  to  bake  their  bread  in  their  longest 
and  most  dangerous  expeditions/  In  Greece  to 
preside  over  the  oven,  was  up  to  a  very  late  period 
the  prerogative  of  the  fair.  One  hundred  and  ten 
women  had  the  honour  of  being  locked  up  with  the 
handful  of  warriors  who  during  three  years  baffled  the 
whole  force  of  the  Peloponnesos  from  the  glorious  walls 
of  Platsea,*  and  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Macedonia 
the  queen  herself  prepared  the  bread  distributed 
among  the  royal  shepherds.* 

The  Sacred  Scriptures  have  rendered  familiar  and 
reconciled  to  us  the  simplicity  of  patriarchal  manners. 
To  behold  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  or  of  Laban  com- 
ing forth  to  draw  water  for  her  flock,  does  not  strike 
us  as  at  all  out  of  keeping  with  the  opulence  or  dignity 
of  her  father,  or  with  her  own  feminine  delicacy ;  and 
we  know  that  at  this  present  day  the  wealthiest 
Bedouin  Sheikh  of  the  desert,  though  lord  of  a  thou- 


»  Odyss.  ly.  103.  seq. — o.  107.  *  Herod,  vii.  187. 

«  Theoph.  Char,  c  v.  «  Thucyd.  ii.  78. 

'  Herod,  i.   51.  ^  Herod.  viiL  189. 
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sand  camels,  discovers  nothiDg  in  bis  daughter's  con- 
dition which  should  relieve  her  from  this  healthful 
employment.  Similar  notions  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  Heroic  Age.  For  though  in  many 
cases  slave-maidens^  are  found  engaged  in  drawing 
water  from  the  springs,  virgins  of  noble  birth,  nay  the 
daughters  themselves  of  kings,  descend  to  the  fountain 
with  their  urns,  mingling  there  vnth  female  captives 
and  young  women  of  inferior  rank.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  princess  of  the  Lestrygons  in  Homer  goes  forth 
with  her  water-jar  *  to  the  well,  and  even  among  the 
Athenians,  where  refinement  of  manners  first  sprang 
up,  and  civilisation  made  most  rapid  strides,  the 
daughters  of  the  citizens  in  early  times  used  to 
descend  to  the  fountain  of  Callirrhoe  to  draw  water.* 
But  the  task  was  commonly  allotted  to  female 
captives  and  other  slaves.  Euryclea,  Odysseus*  house- 
keeper, sends  a  troop  of  girls  on  this  errand  vrith  or- 
ders to  be  quick  in  their  movements,  and  Hector,  in 
his  deep  fear  for  Andromache,  already  in  apprehen- 
sion beholds  her  toiling  at  the  fountains  of  Argos.^ 

1  Eurip.  Electr.  1 07.  S09.  iqq.  tyrants.    A  siinilar  practice  is  no- 

s  Odysa.  k,  1 05.  ticed  by  Anrian. — Anab.  Alexand 

•  Herod,  vi.  137 — The  histo-  ii.  S. 

nan  uses  the  name  of  Enneacrou-         *  Odyss.  ^.  153.  seq^ — Iliad.  {*• 

nos  given  to  the  fountcun  by  the  59*  leq. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


WOMEN   OF    DORIC   STATES. 


The  women  of  Sparta  were  even  in  Greece  remark- 
able for  their  personal  beauty.  Their  education  and 
exercises  promoting  their  health  and  physical  energies, 
aided,  at  the  same  time,  the  natural  developement 
of  the  frame,  with  all  its  inherent  symmetry  and 
proportion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  charms 
of  Helen  may  have  led  on  this  point  to  some  mis- 
apprehension ;  but  Helen  belonged  to  the  old  heroic 
race,  with  which  the  Dorians  of  Sparta  had  nothing 
in  common,  that  is,  like  so  many  other  women  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  of  after  timeysi  for  their  beauty, 
was  an  Achsean.  Still,  lovely  they  were,  well-formed, 
brilliant  of  complexion,  with  features  of  much  regu- 
larity, and  eyes  into  which  exuberant  health  infused 
a  sparkling  brightness  irresistibly  pleasing.  But  it 
would  require  to  be  peculiarly  constituted  to  pro- 
nounce them  the  most  beautiful  women  in  all  Greece.^ 
They  were  what  in  modem  phrase  would  be  termed 
fine  women,  but  exceeding  considerably  what  we 
deem  true  feminine  proportions,  being,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  female  grenadiers,  robust,  vigorous,  buU-stranglers, 
as  Lysistrata  ^  somewhat  ironically  expresses  it,  their 
beauty  was  rather  that  of  men,  than  of  women.    Some 

^  See  Miill.  Dor.  ii.  296.  Beloved  Laconian^  welcome ! 

^  ^O  ^iXrdTfi  Adicaiya,  xaipt.  How    glorious    is    thy    beauty, 
dloy  t6  iraXXoc>  yXvicwr</riy,  <rov  love !  how  ruddy 

^iy€T€u.  The    tint    of  thy    complexion! 

wc  ^  ci^xP^^'^>  ^c  ^^  ^^9^79  ^^  Vigour  and  health 

v&fid  vovy  So  brace  thy  frame  that  thou  a 

Kkv  ravpov  ayypiQ^  bull  couldst  throttle. 

Which  may  be  thus  translated :  Aristoph.  Lysist.  78  sqq. 
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nmong  the  Greeks  preferred^  it  is  tnie,  ladies  of  this 
large  growth.  Thus,  we  find  Xenophon,  in  the  Ana- 
basis, expressing  his  apprehension  that  should  his 
countrymen  be^me  acquainted  with  the  fine  tidl 
women  of  Persia,  they  would,  like  the  Lotos-eaters, 
forget  the  way  to  their  country  and  their  home.^  But 
this  was  a  taste  which  never  became  general.  The 
beauty  which  excited  most  admiration,  where  beauty 
constituted  the  noblest  object  of  literature  and  art, 
was  a  kind  totally  difierent  in  character,  exquisitely 
feminine,  gentle,  soft,  retiring,  modest,  instinct  with 
grace  and  delicacy,  the  parasite  of  the  moral  creation, 
clinging  round  man  for  support,  but  imparting  more 
than  it  receives. 

Such  beauty,  however,  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  aim  of  Lycurgus.  Like  a  well- 
known  modem  despot,  this  great  legislator  aimed 
solely  at  creating  a  nation  of  grenadiers,  and  to  effect 
this,  both  the  education,  laws,  and  manners  of  Sparta 
received  a  military  impress.  Everything  there  breath- 
ed of  the  camp.  The  giris  from  their  tenderest  years, 
instead  of  being  instructed  as  in  other  communities 
to  entwine  all  their  feelings  roimd  the  domestic 
hearth,  atid  expect  their  chiefest  happiness  at  home, 
were  systematically  nndomesticated,  brought  inces- 
santly into  contact  with  men,  initiated  in  inmioral 
habits,  subversive  of  the  female  character,*  and  taught 
to  consider  themselves  designed  to  be  the  wives  of 
the  state  rather  than  of  individuals.     Nature,  the 


'  Anab.  iii.  2.  25, — *A\kh  yap 
2e&H<a  ftil,  hy  dfiroiS  fuid^fuv 
c^>yoi  (fv,  rol  iv  d^f^vtnc  pio- 
Tiiiuf,  ccU  MiiZtiy  hi  Kmt  TUpvmr 
coXftic  KaX  fuydXmic  yvvatQ,  Kal 
irupdcTBis  ifrnktir,  ^^,  ^<nr€p  ol 
Xtnofdyoi,  cwtXsO^/Acda  rife 
oucaie  Mov< — Aad  BigBxtiy  in  the 
CyvppndBmj  Aiafpes  jpraaaes  Pan- 
ih«a  for  her  najeetic  nxe.  It 
appears  from  Homer  that  when 
Athena  wna  dedrouB  of  making 


Penelope  appear  more  lovely  than 
ordinary,  ihe  added  to  her  height. 
— Odytt.  #.  194. 

'  Athen*  ziiL  79. — Even  Plu- 
tarch denominates  the  system  of 
discipline  observed  by  the  Spar- 
tan women  iiyawewrafiiytf  kqX  idti* 
Xvc, — ''lax  and  unfeminine,** — 
and  confesses  that  it  afforded  the 
poets  an  inexhaustible  fund  for 
ridicule.  Ibycos,  for  example, 
called   them  ^irofiripiitc  i  and 
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legislator  was  aware,  has  implanted  the  principles 
of  love  and  modesty  deep  in  the  female  heart ;  in 
general  also,  to  eradicate  one,  is  to  root  up  the  other ; 
and  both  in  the  sense  in  which  we  contemplate  them, 
being  inimical  to  the  purpose  which  his  constitution 
was  intended  to  promote,  he  sought  to  subvert  the 
power  of  love  by  obliterating  from  the  female  mind 
every  trace  of  maidenly  modesty. 

The  power  of  political  institutions  over  the  feelings 
of  the  heart,  over  manners,  over  habits,  over  con- 
science, and  opinions,  was  never  so  strikingly  exem- 
plified as  at  Sparta.  Whatever  the  legislator  deter- 
mined to  be  good  was  good.^  Example,  affection, 
nature  pleaded  in  vain.  An  iron  system,  strong  as 
fate,  encircled  the  whole  scope  of  life,  repressing 
every  aspiration  tending  above  the  point  prescribed, 
guiding  every  wish  into  a  given  channel,  curbing 
every  passion  inconsistent  in  its  full  developement 
with  the  views  of  the  legislator.  Aristotle,  indeed, 
maintains  that  while  the  men  of  Sparta  conformed 
to  the  design  of  the  constitution,  the  women  refused 
to  bend  their  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  persisted  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  freedom  constantly  degenerating  into 
licentiousness.'  He  probably,  however,  supposes  the 
existence  in  Lycurgus  of  a  moral  purpose,  far  loftier 
than  he  really  aimed  at.  The  virtues  of  a  camp — 
and  Sparta  was  nothing  else — are  never  too  rigid, 
nor  must  we  look  among  female  camp-followers  for 
much  of  that  delicacy,  reserve,  self-control,  or  keen 
sense  of  what  is  just  and  upright,  of  which  none  judge 


Euripides  dyipofiareiQ.  Their 
education,  in  &ct,  rendered  them 
coarse  and  domineering,  ''bold 
and  mannish;"  dpaavrepai,  and 
dyipiohl^,  are  the  words  of 
Plutarch,  who  observes  that  they 
desired  not  only  to  rule  by  vio- 
lence at  home,  but  even  auda- 
ciously to  meddle  with  public 
affairs. — Compar.  Lycurg.  cum 
Num.  §  8. 


^  Philosophers,  also,  were  found 
in  antiquity  as  in  modem  times, 
who  theoreticaUy  maintained  this 
doctrine.  Thus  Archelaos  con- 
tended, Koi  TO  ^Uator  elvai  kqI 
r6  alT)(p6y  oh  ^vati,  c^XXa  p6iif* 
— Diog.  Laert.  ii.  4.  d.  Here  we 
discover  the  fundamental  maxim 
upon  which  the  whole  system  of 
Hobbes  was  constructed. 

•  PoUt.  ii.  9. 
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more  accurately  than  well  educated  women.  Doubt- 
less the  Doric  lawgiver  cherished  no  other  design 
than  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  countrymen. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  otherwise.  But  how 
far  the  regulations  by  which  he  sought  to  effect  this 
purpose  were  calculated  to  ensure  success,  is  what 
we  have  to  inquire. 

It  may  at  once  be  observed  that  Lycurgus's  system 
of  female  education  was  the  furthest  possible  removed 
from  common  place.  He  contemplated  both  the  sexes 
in  nearly  the  same  point  of  view.  Their  form  he  saw ; 
and  in  many  points  their  character,  their  affections, 
their  virtues,  their  vices,  bear  a  close  resemblance; 
and  in  his  conception,  perfection  would  be  attained, 
if  all  such  discriminating  marks  as  nature  has  set  up 
could  be  removed,  and  every  quality  of  what  he  con- 
sidered  the  superior  sex  tWerred  to  the  inferior. 
Much  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  on  this  point. 
Writers  pretend  that  among  the  Dorians  the  female 
character  stood  in  high  estimation,  while  the  reverse 
they  suppose  to  have  been  the  case  in  Ionic  States. 
But  the  Dorians  betrayed  their  contempt  for  women 
as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  nature,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  convert  them  into  men ;  their  neighbours  the 
reverse,  by  contenting  themselves  with  their  purely 
feminine  qualities,  which  among  people  of  Ionic  race 
were  cultivated  and  improved,  perhaps,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  domestic  happiness. 

In  the  harems  of  the  East  the  whip  is  of  great 
service  in  maintaining  order,  and  the  same,  it  is  evi- 
dent, was  the  case  at  Sparta.  Both  youths  and  vir- 
gins from  their  tenderest  years  were  subjected  to  a 
severe  discipline;  regular  floggers,  as  at  our  own 
great  schools,  always  attended  the  inspectors  of  pub- 
lic instruction ;  and  in  this  the  system  was  wise,  that 
habits  were  more  regarded  than  acquisitions.^  But 
of  the  habits  cherished  by  the  Spartan  system  we  can- 
not always  approve.     Like  the  boys,  the  virgins  fre- 

>  Jamblich.  vit.  Pythag.  xi.  5. 6. — Muller.  Dor.  ii.  317. 
VOL.  I.  2  c 
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quented  the  gymnasia,  where,  naked  as  at  their  birth, 
they  exercised  themselves  in  wrestling,  running,  pitch- 
ing the  quoit,  and  throwing  the  javelin,*  To  these 
accomplishments,  others,  according  to  a  Roman  poet, 
still  less  feminine  were  added.  They  contended,  he 
says,  in  the  ring  with  men,  bound  the  cestus  on  their 
clenched  fists,  and  boxed  their  future  husbands  like 
so  many  prize-fighters.  No  wonder  that  the  part- 
ners of  such  women  were  henpecked.  Horseman- 
ship, the  sword  exercise,  and  the  rough  sports  of  the 
chase,  affected  by  women  of  similar  character  in  om- 
own  country,  completed  the  circle  of  female  studies,* 
and  rendered  the  Spartan  maids  something  more  than 
a  match  for  their  worse  halves,  whether  after  mar- 
riage or  before,* 

Some  pains  have  in  our  own  days  been  taken  to 
pare  away  the  roughnesses,  and  obliterate  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  Doric  educational  institutions,  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  greater  uniformity  with 
modem  notions.  There  is  no  probability,  we  are 
told,  that  either  youths  or  men  were  permitted  to  be 
present  at  the  extraordinary  exhibition  of  the  female 
gjminasia.'*  But  whence  is  this  inference  derived? 
From  the  delicacy  of  Spartan  manners  in  other  re- 


*  Plut.  Lycurg.  §.  14.  Cora- 
pare  the  remarks  of  Ubbo  Em- 
mius  who  adopts,  however,  too 
implicitly  the  notions  of  Plutarch. 
— iii,  22.  seq. 

2  Propert.  iii.  12.  p.  261.  iv, 
13.  p.  88.  Jacob. — Cicero,  after 
quoting  certain  verses  from  an 
old  poet,  describing  the  exercises 
of  the  female  Spartans,  adds  in 
his  own  words :  '<  ergo  his  labori- 
''osis  excercitationibus  et  dolor 
''intercurrit  nonnumquam;  im- 
"  pelluntur,  ponuntur,  abjiciimtur, 
'^  cadunt :  et  ipse  labor  quasi  cal- 
^*\um  quoddam  obducit  dolori." 
Tuscul.  Qusest.  ii.  36. — In  remo- 
ter ages  we  find  women  celebrated 


for  their  skill  in  hunting,  and 
there  were  those  who  in  later 
times  sought  to  recommend  this 
taste  to  their  counti^women :  — 
Oh  fiovov  5c,  ^^04  dfvopec  cwnfye- 
aiiav  fip&<ydff(ray,  kyivovro  kyadf^ 
dXKa  KoX  al  yvyauctc,  ale  thoKcy 
i  ^eoc  TavTa  "AprefiiQ,  *AraXavn|, 
Kol  UpoKpic,  ical  ct  rtc  <$XAiy. 
Xen,  de  Venat.  xiii.  \B.  345, 
Schneid.  Cf.  CalUm.  Hynin.  in 
Dian.  209.  215.  Spanh. 

^  Alluding  to  the  political 
power  of  women  at  Sparta,  Aris- 
totle inquires:  what  signifies  it 
whether  women  govern  or  men  bo 
governed  by  women?     Polit,  iu  9. 

♦  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  333. 
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spects  ?  And  are  we  in  fact  reduced  on  this  curious 
point  to  depend  on  inferences  and  probabilities  ?  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  informed  by  antiquity  that  be* 
sides  the  personal  adyantages  of  health  and  rigour, 
deriTed  to  the  women  themseWes,  the  legislator  con- 
templated others  little  less  important,  the  promotion 
of  marriage  and  the  recreation  of  all  the  useful  por- 
tion of  the  citizens.  For  while  the  married  men 
and  youths  intent  on  connubial  happiness,  enjoyed 
the  free  entry  to  these  gymnasia,'  those  sullen  ego- 
tists called  bachelors  were  very  properly  excluded. 
The  former  had  some  property  in  the  young  ladies, 
who  were  their  daughters,  sisters,  or  future  spouseSn 
but  persons  avowedly  indifferent  to  the  seductive 
influence  of  female  charms  could  have  no  business 
there. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  when  the  Spartan  vir- 
gins'  performed  in  the  gymnasia,  for  we  must  con- 
sider their  exercises  partly  in  the  light  of  scenic  ex- 
hibitions, the  whole  city,  bachelors  excepted,  could 
be  present,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  other  accom- 
plishments they  could  display  for  the  public  enter- 
tainment. Singing  and  dancing  it  has  been  shown 
were  practised  publicly  by  ladies  of  rank  in  the 
heroic  ages,  and  this  feature  of  ancient  manners  was 
preserved  at  Sparta,  where  not  youths  and  maidens 
only,  but  even  the  grave  and  aged  joined,  during 
several  great  festivals,  in  the  dance  and  the  song.' 
But  we  must  beware  how  we  apply  to   these  per- 


^  Plut.  Lycuig.§  U.  15.  MiiUer, 
with  the  amusing  partiality  of  an 
apologist,  overlooks  the  passage, 
and  introduces  Plutarch  affinning 
''that  they  only  witnessed  the 
processions  and  dances  of  the 
young  (wo)men."  Note  K.  Dor. 
iL  p.  328.  Here  though  men  be 
the  printed  word  in  the  English 
translation  women  must  be  clearly 
meant.  Even  so,  however,  the 
assertion  is  unfounded,  since  we 
find  that  even  strangers  were  ad- 


mitted : —  cracvcirat  ie  Kai  tUv 
^irapTiQTuy  rb  tdof  ro  yvyivovv  rdc 
irap6iyovc  rocc  {^vocc*  Athen. 
xiii.  iO.  The  islimders  of  Chios 
would  appear  to  have  imitated 
this  laudable  practice,  since  the 
sophist  i^peaks  of  it  as  a  most 
pleasant  spectacle  to  behold  the 
youths  and  virgins  wrestling  to- 
gether in  the  public  place  of  ex- 
ercise.    Ibid. 

■  Cf.  Plato.  De  Legg.  t.  viii.  p.  85. 

5Plut  Lycurg.  §.  21. 

2c  2 
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formances  the  ideas  suggested  by  those  of  modern 
times,  or  the  gay  and  graceful  movements  of  Ionian 
women.  To  dance  at  Sparta  required  great  physi- 
cal force.  ^  The  maidens,  unencumbered  by  dress, 
bounded  aloft  like  an  Anatole  or  a  Taglioni,  but  in- 
stead of  twirling  round  with  one  foot  on  earth, 
and  the  other  suspended  at  right  angles  in  air,  the 
supreme  merit  of  her  performance  consisted  in  slap- 
ping the  back  part  of  the  body  with  her  heel  for 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  times  in  succession.^ 
In  this  feat,  which  resembles  strongly  a  Caribbee  or 
Iroquois  accomplishment,  whole  troops  of  men  and 
women  often  united ;  an  exhibition  which  with  the 
shouts  of  laughter  arising  from  the  bystanders,  the 
grins  of  the  girls,  and  the  wilful  mistakes  of  young 
men  who  might  send  their  feet  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, must  convey  a  curious  idea  of  Spartan  gra- 
vity. Such,  however,  was  the  celebrated  dance  called 
Bibasisy^  upon  the  frequent  execution  of  which  a 
Laconian  girl  prided  herself  no  less  than  a  modern 
lady  on  her  activity  in  the  indecent  waltz. 

But  the  other  dances  in  which  the  Spartan  mai- 
dens excelled  were  numerous.  Among  them  was 
the  Dipodia^  of  which  the  nature  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  music  and  song 
and  apparently  consisted  of  a  series  of  orgiastic  move- 
ments, like  those  of  the  Bacchantes  when,  inspired 
by  wine,  they  bounded  fawnlike  with  dishevelled 
hair  along  the  mountains.^  On  other  occasions  their 
movements  were  designed  to  express  certain  passions 
of  the  mind,  sometimes,  as  in  the  CoMm^  highly 
wanton  and  licentious,  though  the  latitudinarian  spi- 
rit of  paganism  contrived  to  admit  them  among 
the  religious  ceremonies,  and  that  too  in  honour  of 

^  As  now  among  the  Gkdaxidio-  junctis  pedibus  labore  pluriroo  et 
tes.    Dodwell.  i.  IdS.  seq.  conatu  picas  imitabantur.     Poet. 

<  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  82.  i.  1 8.  p.  69. 

'  Pollux,  iv.  102.  «   A    -^      1.    T       •-*       lona     ^^ 

*  Scaliger'8  idea  of  the  dance  is  '  ^'^^'  ^^f'^'  "««'  *»^- 
peculiar :  Erat  et  diwo^la,  in  qu&  ^  Athen.  xiv.  29 
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Artemis.  Another  of  these  lewd  dances  performed 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  his  sister,  and  accom- 
panied by  songs,  conceived  no  doubt  in  the  same  spirit, 
was  the  BryaUicha^^  which  the  historian  of  the  Doric 
race  finds  some  difficulty  to  reconcile  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  as  if  their  deity  had  been  himself 
free  from  the  inherent  vices  of  the  Olympian  dynasts. 
There  was  another  dance  called  the  DeicdisHc*  a 
kind  of  rude  pantomime  intermingled  with  songs 
supposed  to  have  been  performed  by  unmarried 
women.' 

To  these  dances  may  be  added  the  Hyporchematic^ 
which  was  executed  by  a  chorus,  while  singing, 
for  which  reason  Bacchylides  says,  "This  is  not 
"the  work  of  slowness  or  inactivity."  By  Pindar 
it  is  described  as  a  dance  performed  by  Spartan 
girls;  but  in  fauct  both  young  men  and  women 
united  in  the  Hyporchema,  and  as  this  dance 
is  said  to  have  resembled  or  been  identical  with 
the  Cordax,^  it  will  assist  us  in  forming  a  notion 
of  female  delicacy  at  Sparta,  where  young  women 
could  execute  publicly  in  company  with  the  other 
sex  a  dance  scarcely  less  ^n^l^^cate  than  the  fan- 
dango or  bolero.* 

From  such  an  education  and  such  habits  tastes 
essentially  imfeminine  would  naturally  spring.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  Ijaconian  ladies  of  the  first  rank, 
— Cynisca  daughter  of  king  Archidamos,  for  exam- 
ple,— attending  to  the  breed  of  horses,  and  sending 
chariots  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games.  Nor 
was  her  masculine  ambition  condemned  by  the 
Greeks.  A  statue  of  the  lady  herself,  together 
with  her  chariot,  and  charioteer,  existed  among 
other  Olympian  monuments  in  the  age  of  Pausa- 
nias.  Afterwards  many  other  women,  but  chiefly 
among   the    half    barbarous    Macedonians,    followed 

*    Poll.   iv.    104.   Hesych.  v.          *  Cf.  Nonn,  Dionys.  xix.  265. 

BpyiaXlxa-  aqq.      Etym.  Mag.  712.  53.  635. 

«  Etym.  Mag.  260.  42.  2.  Scalig.  Poet.  i.  1 8.  Poll.  iv.  99. 

'  Mull.  Dor.  ii.  335.  *  Athen.  xiv.  30. 
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the  example  of  Cynisca  and  Euryleonis  another  Spar- 
tan dame  who  had  been  honoured  with  a  statue  at 
Olympia  for  the  success  of  her  chariot  at  the  irames.^ 

iT'^^trict  keeping  with  the  rough  manSS  and 
masculine  bearinir  of  these  ladies  was  the  habit  of 
swearing,*  to  which  in  common  with  most  other 
Greek  women  they  were  grievously  addicted.  At 
Athens,  however,  gentlewomen  swore  by  Demeter, 
Persephone  and  Agraulos,'  an  oath  by  divinities  of 
their  own  sex^  being  considered  more  suitable  to 
female  lips;  but  the  viragos  of  Sparta  spiced  their 
conversation  with  oaths  by  Castor  and  Polydeukes. 
According,  moreover,  to  the  poet  whose  testimony 
is  commonly  adduced  against  the  Athenian  ladies, 
the  women  of  Sparta  drank  ^  as  well  as  swore,  and 
we  know  from  authority  altogether  indisputable,  that 
in  the  age  of  Socrates  their  licentiousness  had  already 
become  universally  notorious  in  Greece.^  A  scholar, 
and  a  diligent  inquirer,  whose  merits  are  too  often 
overlooked,  observes  very  justly  that  it  was  probably 
the  austerity,  or  more  properly  the  pedantry  of  Ly- 
curgus's  institutions  that  gave  rise  to  the  notion 
that  chastity  was  a  convnon  virtue  at  Sparta.^  It 
was  supposed  because  occasionally  subjected  to  vio- 
lent Exercise,  that  they  must  necessarily  be  temperate 
in  their  pleasures.  But  we  might  a  priori  have  in- 
ferred the  contrary,  and  the  uniform  testimony  of 
antiquity  'proves  it.  Their  wantonness  and  licen- 
tiousness knew  no  bounds.  Even  during  the  ages 
immediately  succeeding  the  establishment  of  their 
constitution,  that  is  at  the  time  of  the  Messenian 
wars,  to  preserve  for  any  length  of  time  their  ehas- 

1  Pausan.  iii.  15.  1.  17.  6.  IloXia^oc*  —  Lucian.  Diall.  He* 
Cf.  Vandal.  Dissert,  vii.  p.  56ft.     tair.  viL  1. 

■®^'      .       ,    ,     .  *  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  198.  seq. 

«  Anstoph.  Lysistr.  81.  sqq.  «  ™  ^     j     t  •    x 

»  Sch.  AriBtoph.  Thesmophor.  J^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  »•  *'  ^-  P- 
533  ^  ^  204.  Bekk. 

*  But  men  we  find  likewise  ^  Ooguet.  Orig.  dee.  Loix.  t.  v. 
swore— Karrf  raiy  Btaly  koI  rfjt      p.  429. 
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tity  while  their  husbands  were  absent  in  the  field 
was  beyond  their  power,  and  substitutes  were  se- 
lected and  sent  home  to  become  the  husbands  of 
the  whole  female  population.^ 

But  for  this  ungovernable  sway  of  temperament 
the  institutions  of  the  state  were  chiefly  to  blame.^ 
We  have  seen  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  education, 
modesty  and  virtue  were  sapped  and  undermined ;  no 
merit,  it  was  visible,  attached  to  them  in  the  eye  of 
the  law;  and  shrewdly  gifted  as  they  were  with  good 
sense,  they  must  quickly  have  discovered  that  mar- 
riage was  a  mere  unmeaning  ceremony,  and  that 
provided  they  gave  good  citizens  to  the  state  it 
would  be  of  little  consequence  who  might  be  their 
fathers.'  The  ceremonies  attending  that  lax  union 
which  for  lack  of  a  better  term  we  must  call  mar* 
riage,  resembled  closely  those  which  have  been 
found  to  prevail  among  other  savages  in  very  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world. 

Having  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  betroth*- 
ment,^  in  which  the  bride's  interest  was  represented 
by  her  father  or  brother,  the  lover  chose  some 
fitting  occasion  to  seize  and  carry  her  away  from 
amongst  her  companions.  She  was  then  received 
into  the  house  of  the  bridesmaid,  where  her  hair 
was  cut  short  and  her  dress  exchanged  for  that  of 
a  young  man,  after  which  custom  directed  that  she 


1  Dion.  Ohrpostom.  Orat.  i. 
278.    Justin.  liL  4. 

^  Plut.  Compar.  Lycurg.  cum. 
Num.  §  3.  Aristot.  Polit.  iL  9. 
who  observes  : — (&at  dKoXatn&t 
irpoc  Awatrav  dKoXaaiav  koX  rpv- 
^wc< — Hennann  in  his  Political 
Antiquities  §  27,  reasoning  con- 
sistently with  these  ancient  au- 
thorities, observes  that  the  system 
of  Lycuigus  "  gradually  effaced 
every  characteristic  of  female  ex- 
cellence from  the  Spartan  women." 

*  (iov\6^iyog  yap  6  vofAodirtic 


i^C  irXe/0Tov€  tirai  rove  ^wap' 
rtdrae,  irpodyerai  rov^  woXitoq 
OTi  irXciOTOvc  Touladai  irai^ac  ' 
tori  yap  ahroiQ  rofxo^  rov  fxiv 
yivyfiaavra  rpeic  vlovf  &^povpov 
€iyai,  Toy  i^  rdrrapa^  dreXfi 
irc^vroiy.— Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  9.  Cf. 
iElian.  Var.  Hist.  vi.  6,  who 
substitutes  the  number  five  for 
four. 

♦  Cf.  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  i.  6. 
Plut.  Lycurg.  §  15.— Ubbo  Em- 
mius.  Descr.  Reip.  Lacon.  p.  96. 
seq. 
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should  be  left  reclining  on  a  pallet  bed,  in  a  dark 
chamber,  alone.  Thither  the  bridegroom  repaired 
by  stealth,  and,  afterwards,  with  equal  secresy,  re- 
turned to  his  companions,  among  whom  he  continued 
for  some  time  to  live  as  if  no  change  in  his  condi- 
tion had  taken  place.  During  this  period,  therefore, 
their  union  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  clandestine 
intercourse  than  a  marriage,  since  the  husband  con- 
tinued, as  at  first,  to  steal  secretly  into  the  company 
of  his  wife  and  to  efiect  his  escape  with  equal  care, 
it  being  considered  disreputable  for  them  to  be  seen 
together.  Even  the  children  springing  from  this 
connexion  have  been  supposed  to  have  ranked  as 
bastards;  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  proof. 

A  different  account  is  given  by  other  authors  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  at  Sparta,  but,  if  properly 
examined,  both  relations  may  very  well  be  recon- 
ciled. The  above,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been 
the  ordinary  mode  when  young  women  of  property 
who  had  dowries^  to  bestow  upon  their  husbands, 
were  to  be  disposed  of.  But  the  portionless  girls, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  more  beautiAil,  finding  some 
difficulty  in  providing  themselves  with  helpmates,  a 
contrivance  was  hit  upon  by  the  legislator,  calculated 
to  give  a  fair  chance  to  all.  The  unmarried  damsels 
of  the  city,  thus  circumstanced,  were  shut  up  in  the 
dark,  in  a  spacious  edifice,*  into  which  the  young 
unmarried  men  were  introduced  to  scramble  for 
wives,  the  understanding  being,  that  each  was  to  re- 
main content  with  the  maiden  he  happened  to  seize 
upon.  And  it  would  appear  that  the  awards  of 
chance   were,   in  most   cases,   satisfactory,   since  we 


1  According  to  Justin^  indeed^ 
the  Spartan  legislator  abolished 
the  usage  of  dowries :  Virgines 
sine  dote  nubere  jussit^  ut  uxores 
eligerentur,  non  pecunice;  seve- 
riusque  matrimonia  sua  viri  coer- 
cerent,  cum  nullis  dotis  froenis 
tenerentur^  iii.  3.     But  Aristotle, 


who  had  deeply  studied  the  po- 
lity of  Sparta^  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent account : — toTi  ^c  Kal  r&v 
yvyaiKdr  0^e^ovr$c  irdtnii  \ufpa^ 
rQy  trivrt  ^epwv  rd  Bvo,  twv  r' 
liriKkiipwy  ToXXQy  yiyofUywy,  xal 
^id  TO  irpoiKac  ^c&Vac  fxeydXacm 
— Polit.  iL  9.        2  Athen.  xiii.  2. 
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read  of  no  one  but  Lysander  who  abandoned  the 
wife  he  had  thus  chosen.  He,  howeyer,  having 
been  presented,  by  fortune,  with  a  maiden  of  homely 
features,  immediately  deserted  her  for  one  more  beau- 
tiful. The  bad  example  thus  set  was  not  without 
its  evil  consequences,  for  the  men  who  married  his 
daughters  put  them  away  in  like  manner  after  his 
death.^  But,  in  both  cases,  fines  for  contumacy  were 
exacted  by  the  Ephori.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Sparta,  men  were  likewise  fined  for  leading  a  life 
of  celibacy,*  for  marrying  late,  or  for  marrying  un- 
suitably. Thus,  king  Archidamos  was  fined  for  se- 
lecting a  little  woman  to  be  his  queen,  as  if  there 
was  something  regal  in  loftinesss  of  stature.^ 

On  almost  every  point  connected  with  Spartan 
marriages  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  are  con- 
tradictory. Thus,  we  are  by  some  told,  as  has  been 
seen  above,  that  the  union  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom took  place  secretly,  and  remained  for  some 
time  almost  unknown.  Nevertheless,  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  speak  of  public  ceremonies  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion,  as  for  example  Sosibios,^ 
who  informs  us,  that  the  cake,  called  cribanos,  shaped 
like  the  female  breast,  was  eaten  at  that  repast  which 
the  Lacedsemonian  women  gave  in  honour  of  a  be- 
trothed maiden  when  her  youthful  companions  as- 
sembled in  chorus  to  chaimt  her  praises.  At  Argos, 
another  Doric  state,  it  was  customary  before  the 
bride  joined  her  husband  for  her  to  send  him,  as  a 
present,  the  cake  called  creion,  which  his  friends 
were  invited   to   partake    of  with    honey.      It  was 


1  Plut.  Lysand.  §  80. 

<  Athen.  xiii.  1. 

*  Plut.  Agis,  §  2.  Athen.  xiii. 
20.  It  was  not  without  reason^ 
perhaps^  that  the  Ephori  interfered 
with  the  marriages  of  their  kings^ 
since  royalty  has  everywhere 
been  capricious.  But  these  ho- 
nest  magistrates  were  sometimes 
tyrannical    in    their    ordinances 


and  behaviour.  Thus>  when 
Anaxandrides  married  his  niece 
for  love,  because  she  had  no 
children  he  was  compelled  by 
them  to  take  a  second  wife. 
When  the  first  wife  was  con- 
fined they,  fearing  imposition^ 
or  feigning  incredulity^  sat  about 
her  bed. — Herod,  v.  39 — 41. 
*  Athen.  xiv.  54. 
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baked    upon    the    coals    bs   cakes   are    still   in  the 
East. 

When  at  Sparta  the  state  had  recognised  the  mar- 
riage, by  permitting  cohabitation,  no  man  could  call 
his  wife  his  own.  Any  person  might  legally  claim  the 
favour  of  borrowing  her  for  a  certain  time,  in  order, 
if  he  did  not  choose  to  be  burdened  with  a  wife,  to 
have  a  family  by  her  while  she  remained  in  the  house 
of  her  lord.  An  elderly  man  was  sure  to  have  his 
connubial  privileges  invaded  in  this  way,  and  the 
most  able  and  philosophical  advocates  of  Lycurgus's 
institutions  inform  us  that  the  Spartan  ladies  highly 
approved  of  all  these  arrangements.  Yet,  famous 
and  learned  authors  undertake  to  break  a  lance  for 
the  chastity  of  the  Spartan  dames,  and  maintain 
with  infinite  complacency  that  adultery  was  unknown 
among  them.  The  truth  is  that  the  Spartan  laws 
recognised  no  such  offence.^  It  was  legal,  common, 
of  every  day  occurrence,  though,  from  many  circum- 
stances, it  would  appear,  that  such  Lacedsemonians 
as  travelled  into  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  learned 
in  what  light  manners  and  morals  so  lax  were  by 
them  viewed,  blushed  for  their  country's  institu- 
tions^ and,  in  defence  of  them,  put  in  practice  those 
arts  of  delusion  and  hypocrisy  which  constituted  so 
distinguished  a  part  of  their  education. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  stem  virtue  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  Spartan  women,  and  high  praise  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  callous  indifference  which  they  some- 
times exhibited  on  learning  the  death  of  their  sons;^ 
but  English  mothers,  who  have  given  birth  to  sons 
as  brave  as  ever  fought  or  bled  for  Sparta,  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  me  in  rating  very  low  their  boasted 
stoicism,  which,  if  properly  analysed,  might  prove  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  coarse  and  unnatural  apathy. 
The  reader  of  the  Greek  Anthologia  will  here  remem- 
ber her  who  meeting  her  son  a  fugitive  among  the 
flying  from  a  victorious  enemy,  inflicted  on  him  with 

^  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced,  i.  7.  8.  9.  ^  Cic.  Tusc.  Qu»8t.  i.  49. 
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her  own  hands  the  death  he  sought  to  shun.  Had 
Nature,  which  is  but  the  voice  of  God  indistinctly 
heard,  anything  to  do  with  yirtue  such  as  that  ?  Sup- 
posing the  youth  to  have  been  a  coward,  which  the 
£Btct  of  his  flying  before  the  enemy  by  no  means 
proves,  was  it  for  the  hands  that  had  nursed  him  to 
become  his  executioners  ?  A  mother,  deserving  of  the 
name,  would  no  doubt  have  sorrowed  not  to  find  her 
boy  numbered  among  the  brave,  but  her  maternal 
heart  would  not  the  less  have  yearned  towards  the 
unhappy  youth;  she  would  have  fled  with  him  into 
obscurity,  and  uttered  her  mild  reproaches  and  shed 
her  tears  there. 

As  often  happens,  however,  these  female  stoics  who 
were  so  lavish  of  the  blood  of  their  children,  displayed 
no  readiness  to  set  them  the  example  of  making  light 
of  death  when  the  fortunes  of  war  afforded  them  an 
occasion  of  putting  their  heroic  maxims  in  practice ; 
for  when  the  Theban  army^  burst  forth  from  the 
depths  of  the  Menelaion,  and  swept  down  the  valley 
of  the  Eurotas  like  a  torrent,  wasting  everything 
before  them  with  fire  and  sword,  the  women  of  Sparta, 
who  had  never  before  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's 
camp,  lost  in  a  moment  their  presence  of  mind,  and, 
instead  of  encouraging  their  sons  and  husbands  calmly 
to  rely  upon  their  valour,  ran  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets,  filling  the  air  with  their  effeminate  wailings. 


1  Aristot  Polit*  iL  9.  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  vi.  v.  27.  It  should  be 
remarked^  however,  that  on  a 
future  occasioD,  when  Sparta  was 
besieged  by  King  Pyrrhus,  the 
female  disciples  of  Lycui^gus  be- 
haved with  more  fortitude  and 
energy ;  for  when  it  was  debated 
in  the  somte  whether  they  should 
not  convey  thdr  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  Crete^  and  then^  deriving 
courage  from  despair,  determine 
to  conquer  or  perish  on  the  spot, 
Archidamia,  dau^ter  of  the  king, 
entered  their  assembly  sword  in 


hand,  opposed  their  resolution, 
B&yingi  it  behoved  the  women  of 
Sparta  to  live  and  die  with  their 
husbands.  The  female  population 
was,  in  consequence,  suffered  to 
remain ;  and  by  digging  with  the 
men  in  the  trenches,  sharpening 
the  arms,  and  attending  on  the 
wounded,  so  strongly  excited  the 
courage  of  the  Spartans,  that  they 
at  length  succeeded  in  repulsing 
the  Macedonians  from  their  city. 
C£  Plut  Pynh.  §  27.  —  Poly»n. 
Stratagem*  viL  49. 
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and  distracting  and  impeding  the  movements  of  their 
natural  protectors.  Very  different  from  this  was  the 
conduct  of  the  female  citizens  of  Argos.  For  when  Cle- 
omenes  and  Demaratos,  after  having  defeated  the  Ar- 
give  army,  approached  the  city  in  the  expectation 
of  being  able  to  take  it  by  storm,  the  poetess  Tele- 
silla  armed  her  countrywomen,  who,  hastening  to  the 
defence  of  the  walls,  repulsed  the  Lacedaemonian 
kings,  and  preserved  the  state.  In  commemoration 
of  this  event  a  festival  was  annually  celebrated,  in 
which  the  ladies  appeared  in  male  attire  while  the 
men  concealed  their  heads  beneath  the  female  veil.^ 

Again,  when  the  Thebans  broke  into  Platsea  during 
the  night,  the  women,  instead  of  delivering  themselves 
up  pusillanimously  to  fear,  joined  the  men  in  defence 
of  the  city,  casting  stones  and  tiles  from  the  house- 
tops upon  the  enemy.  Yet  when  defeated  and  flying 
for  their  lives,  it  was  one  of  these  same  women  who, 
with  the  characteristic  humanity  of  her  sex,  supplied 
them  with  a  hatchet  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
gates.* 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  self-devotion 
furnished  by  women  in  the  whole  history  of  Greece 
was,  perhaps,  that  which  is  related  of  the  Phocian 
ladies,^  who,  when  their  countrymen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Diophantos,  were  about  to  engage  with  the 
Thessalians  in  a  battle  which  it  was  felt  must  finally 
determine  the  destiny  of  Phocis,  strenuously,  with 
the  concurrence  of  their  children,  exhorted  him  to 
persevere  in  the  design  he  had  formed,  of  causing 
them  to  be  consumed  by  fire  should  the  battle  be  lost. 
Examples  of  this  terrible  expedient  for  preserving 
the  honour  of  women  occur  but  too  frequently  in  the 
history  of  India,  where  it  is  termed  performing  johur ; 
and  the  Romans,  in  their  Spanish  wars,  witnessed  a 
similar  act  of  self-sacrifice  at  Numantia. 

It  should,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  be  concealed 

1  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Virtut.  t.  ii.  «  Thucyd.  ii.  4. 

p.  195.  Polyaen.   Stratagem,  viii.  ^  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Virtut.  t.  ii. 

S3.  p.  192. 
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that  the  annals  of  Sparta  also  contain  some  brilliant 
examples  of  female  beroism,  of  wbicb  tbe  most  strik- 
ing, perbaps,  is  that  fumisbed  by  tbe  wife  of  Panteus 
and  ber  companions  after  tbe  deatb  of  Cleomenes  at 
Alexandria.     "  Wben  tbe  report  of  bis  deatb,"  says 
Plutarcb,*    "  bad   spread   over  tbe  city,   Cratesiclea, 
tbougb  a  woman  of  superior  fortitude,  sank  under 
tbe  weigbt  of  tbe  calamity ;  sbe  embraced  tbe  chil- 
dren of  Cleomenes,  and  wept  over  tbem.     Tbe  elder 
of  tbem,  disengaging  bimself  from  ber   arms,  got 
unsuspected  to  tbe  top  of  tbe  bouse,  and  threw  bim- 
self down  headlong.     He  was  not  killed,  however, 
tbougb  much  hurt;  and  wben  they  took  blm  up 
he  loudly  expressed  bis  grief  and  indignation  that 
they  would  not  suffer  him  to  destroy  himself.     Pto- 
lemy was  no  sooner  informed  of  these  things  than 
he  ordered  tbe  body  of  Cleomenes  to  be  flayed,  and 
^  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  bis  children  to   be  put  to 
death,  together  with  bis  mother  and  tbe  women  ber 
companions.    Among  these  was  tbe  wife  of  Panteus, 
a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  most  majestic  pre- 
sence.    They  bad  been  but  lately  married,  and  their 
*^  misfortune  overtook  tbem  amid  tbe  first  transports 
"  of  love.     Wben  ber  husband  went  with  Cleomenes 
from  Sparta,  sbe  was  desirous  of  accompanying  him, 
but  was  prevented  by  her  parents,  who  kept  ber 
in  close  custody.      Soon  afterwards,  however,  she 
provided  herself  with  a  horse  and  a  little  money, 
and  making  ber  escape  by  night,  rode  at  full  speed 
to  Tsenaros,  and  there  embarked  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  Egypt.     Sbe  reached  ber  husband  safely, 
and  readily  and  cheerfully  shared  with  him  in  all 
tbe  inconveniences  of  a  foreign  residence.     Wben 
**  tbe  soldiers  came  to  take  Cratesiclea  to  tbe  scaffold, 
^  sbe  led  her  by  tbe  hand,  assisted  in  bearing  ber 
"  robe,*   aJttd   desired  ber  to  exert  all   ber  courage, 

1  Cleoman.  §  88.    I  have  here     easy   matter   to  furnish  a  bet- 
made  use  of  the  translation  of     ter. 
Langhome>  because  it  would  be  no         <  IleirXoc* 


u 
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**  though  she  was  fisur  from  being  afraid  of  death,  and 
**  desired  no  other  favour  than  that  she  might  die 
**  before  her  children.  But  when  they  arrived  at  the 
**  place  of  execution  the  children  suffered  before  her 
^*  eyes ;  and  then  Cratesiclea  was  despatched,  uttering 
"  in  her  extreme  distress  only  these  words :  *  Oh !  my 
"  children !  whither  are  you  gone  V 

« The  wife  of  Panteus,  who  was  tall  and  strong, 
^girt  her  robe  about  her  and  in  a  silent  and  com- 
^  posed  manner  paid  the  last  offices  to  each  woman 
**  that  lay  dead,  winding  up  the  bodies  as  well  as 
*^her  present  circumstances  would  admit.  Last  of 
"  all  she  prepared  herself  for  the  poniard  by  letting 
^down  her  robe  about  her  and  adjusting  it  in  such 
*^a  manner  as  to  need  no  assistance  after  death, 
^*  then,  calling  the  executioner  to  do  his  office,  and 
^permitting  no  other  person  to  i^proach  her,  she 
^  fell  like  a  heroine.  In  death  she  retained  all  the 
**  decorum  which  she  had  preserved  in  life,  and  the 
"  decency  which  had  been  so  sacred  with  this  ex- 
^^cellent  woman  still  remained  about  her.  Thus 
"in  this  bloody  tragedy  in  which  the  women  con- 
"  tended  to  the  last  for  the  prize  of  courage  with 
'*the  men,  Lacedsemon  evinced  that  it  is  impos- 
"sible  for  fortune  to  conquer  virtue." 

Another  brief  narrative  given  by  the  same  his- 
torian exhibits  in  the  most  touching  manner,  the 
tenderness  and  self-devotion  of  a  Spartan  woman. 
Cleombrotos,  in  conjunction  with  other  conspirators, 
had  dethroned  king  Leonidas  his  fkther-in-law  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  crown.  Events  afterwards 
restored  the  old  man  to  his  kingdom,  upon  which 
burning  with  resentment  he  hurried  to  take  ven- 
geance on  his  son-in-law.  "Chelonis,  the  daughter 
"of  Leonidas,  had  looked  upon  the  injury  done  to 
"  her  father  as  done  to  herself,  and  when  Cleombro- 
"  tos  robbed  him  of  the  crown  she  left  him  in  order 
"  to  console  her  father  in  his  misfortune.  As  long 
"as  he  remained  in  sanctuary  she  stayed  with  him, 
"and  when   he   fled,  sympathising  with  his  sorrow. 
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^and  fall  of  resentment  against  Cleombrotos,  she 
^attended  him  in  his  flight.  But  when  the  for- 
tunes of  her  father  changed  she  changed  too.  She 
joined  her  husband  as  a  suppliant,  and  was  found 
**  sitting  by  him  with  great  marks  of  tenderness,  and 
''her  two  children  one  on  each  side  at  her  feet. 
^  The  whole  company  were  much  struck  at  the  sight, 
''and  could  not  refrain  from  tears  when  they  con- 
"sidered  her  goodness  of  heart  and  uncommon 
"strength  of  a&ction. 

^Chelonis,  then,  pointing  to  her  mourning  habit 
"  and  her  dishevelled  hair  thus  addressed  Leonidas. 
"  *  It  was  not  my  dear  father  compassion  for  Cleom- 
"brotos  which  put  me  in  this  habit  and  gave  me 
"this  look  of  misery.  My  sorrows  took  their  date 
"  with  your  misfortune  and  your  banishment,  and 
"  have  ever  since  remained  my  familiar  companions. 
Now  you  have  conquered  your  enemies  and  are 
again  king  of  Sparta  should  I  still  retain  these 
ensigns  of  affliction  or  assume  festival  and  royal  or- 
"  naments,  while  the  husband  of  my  youth  whom 
you  yourself  bestowed  upon  me  falls  a  victim  to 
your  vengeance?  If  his  own  submission,  if  the 
tears  of  his  wife  and  children  cannot  propitiate 
you  he  must  suffer  a  severer  punishment  for  his 
"  offences  than  even  you  require,  he  must  see  his 
•*  beloved  wife  die  before  him.  For  how  can  I  live 
"  and  support  the  sight  of  my  own  sex,  after  both 
my  husband  and  my  father  have  refused  to  heark- 
en to  my  supplications,  when  it  appears  that  both 
"as  a  wife  and  a  daughter  I  am  bom  to  be  miser- 
^'  able  with  my  family.  If  this  poor  man  had  any 
*^  plausible  reasons  for  what  he  did  I  invalidated 
"them  all  by  forsaking  him  to  follow  you.  But 
"you  furnish  him  with  a  sufficient  apology  for  his 
"misbehaviour  by  showing  that  a  crown  is  so  bright 
"and  desirable  an  object  that  a  son-in-law  must  be 
"slain  and  a  daughter  totally  disregarded  when  it 
"  is  in  question.' 

"Chelonis,    after    this     supplication,    rested    her 
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*  cheek  upon  her  husband's  head,  and  with  an  eye 

*  dim  and  languid  through  sorrow  looked  round  on 

*  the  spectators ;  Leonidas  consulted  his  friends  upon 

*  the  point,  and  then  commanded  Cleombrotos  to  rise 

*  and  go  into  exile,  but  he  desired  Chelonis  to  stay 
^  and  not  to  forsake  so  affectionate  a  father  who 
'had  kindly  granted  her  husband's  life.      Chelonis, 

*  however,  would  not  be  persuaded.  When  her  hus- 
'  band  had  risen  from  the  ground  she  put  one  child 

*  into  his  arms  and  took  the  other  herself,  and  after 
'haying  paid  due  homage  at  the  altar  where  they 
'had  taken  sanctuary  went  with  him  into  banish- 
'ment.  So  that  had  not  Cleombrotos  been  cor- 
'rupted  by  the  love  of  false  glory  he  must  have 
'thought  exile  with  such  a  woman  a  greater  hap- 
'piness  than  a  kingdom  without  her."^ 

^  Plut.  Agis  §§  17.  18.      Moore  in  his  Lalla  Rookh  has  expressed 
the  same  idea. 

Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me^ 

Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee; 

But  ah  !  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt^ 

Of  tents  with  love  or  thrones  without  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONDITION   OF   UNMARRIED  WOMEN.  —  LOVE. 

The  condition  of  an  Athenian  lady  it  is  fax  more 
important  and,  in  proportion,  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. Extremely  erroneous  impressions  appear  to 
exist  on  the  subject,  several  writers  of  eminence 
having  adopted  the  theory  that  they  lived  in  total 
seclusion,  and  were  little  less  ignorant  and  degraded 
than  Qriental  women  are  commonly  supposed  to  be. 
My  own  opinion  is  somewhat  different.  After  very 
patiently  investigating  the  matter,  the  conclusions 
at  which  I  have  arrived  are  as  follow : — 

In  delineating  a  picture  of  this  kind,  positive  tes- 
timonies are  unquestionably  required;  but  I  appeal 
to  the  impartial  reader,  whether  very  great,  1  had 
almost  said  the  greatest  weight,  should  not,  after 
all,  be  attributed  to  that  conviction  which  grows 
up,  gradually  and  silently,  in  the  mind,  during  a  long 
and  habitual  intercourse  with  the  subject.  In  this 
way,  new  authorities  are  formed,  for  to  have  exam- 
ined minutely  and  attentively  what  others  have 
written,  to  have  weighed  authorities  and  scrupu- 
lously sifted  their  several  pretensions,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  entitle  a  man,  if  anything  can,  to  express 
an  opinion  of  his  own. 

The  notion  appears  to  prevail  extensively,  even 
among  writers  not  otherwise  ill-informed,  that  wo- 
men occupied,  among  the  lonians  generally,  and 
more  especially  among  the  Athenians,  a  very  mean 
position,  were  neglected  and  despised,  and,  conse- 
quently, exerted  little  or  no  influence  on  manners, 
morals,  literature,  or  public  affairs.     With  what  de- 
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sign  this  error  has  been  propagated  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  But  to  pervert  history  for 
party  purposes  is,  after  all,  an  useless  undertaking, 
since  the  facts  always  remain,  and  it  is  never  too 
late  to  rescue  truth  from  the  fangs  of  sophistry. 

That  the  women  of  Athens  were  in  the  condi- 
tion for  which  nature  designed  them,  I  will  not 
affirm ;  a  little  more  converse  with  the  world  might 
have  improved  their  understandings,  they  might  have 
been  rendered  more  pleasing  companions ;  but  what 
they  gained  as  social,  they  would  probably  have  lost 
as  domestic  beings.  No  woman  was  ever  rendered 
better  as  a  wife  or  as  a  mother  by  that  indiscrimi- 
nate enjoyment  of  society,  which,  it  is  supposed,  the 
gentlewomen  of  Athens  lost  so  much  by  being  de- 
prived of. 

To  form,  however,  a  correct  conception  of  their 
station,  and  the  happiness  within  their  reach,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  several  circumstances 
peculiar  to  ancient  society.  In  those  times  some- 
thing very  different  was  understood  by  the  word 
education  from  the  meaning  now  attached  to  it. 
It  signified  rather  the  disciplining  of  the  mind  to 
certain  habits  than  the  imparting  of  different  kinds 
of  knowledge.  It  was  the  culture  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  rather  than 
the  transplanting  of  notions,  half-grown,  from  one 
mind  to  another.  More  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
building  up,  than  on  the  furnishing,  of  the  mind. 
There  was  by  far  less  acquisition,  less  accomplish- 
ment than  in  modem  times;  but  the  faculties  were 
more  surely  impregnated,  quickened  sooner,  and 
ripened  into  more  vigorous  maturity.  Hence,  among 
the  ancients,  there  were  few  dreamers,  either  men 
or  women.  Exquisitely  alive  to  all  the  peculiarities 
of  their  situation,  they  were,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  poetical  people,  gifted,  indeed,  with  ima- 
gination, but  possessing,  too,  the  power  to  rein  it  in, 
to  shape  its  course,  and,  on  most  occasions,  to  render 
it  subservient  to  the  dictates  of  judgment. 
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Of  the  management  of  infancy  I  have  already 
spoken.  At  the  age  of  seven  the  sexes  were  separated, 
the  girls  still  remaining  in  the  nursery,  while  governors, 
kept  expressly  for  the  purpose,  conducted  the  boys 
to  the  public  schools.^  Too  little  is  known  of  the  ma- 
terial circumstances  attending  the  mental  and  bodily 
training  of  the  giris,  or  at  what  age  they  were  taught 
to  read  and  write.  Much,  however,  in  those  ages  was 
communicated  orally.  Their  mothers  imparted  to 
them  whatever  notions  they  possessed  of  religion, 
performed  in  their  presence  several  sacrifices  and 
other  pious  rites,  and  gradually  prepared  them  for 
officiating  in  their  turn  at  their  country's  altars.^  In 
a  certain  sense,  therefore,  every  Athenian  woman 
was  a  priestess,  and  though  their  piety  was  imperfect 
and  their  faith  corrupt,  it  will  still  be  admitted  that 
important  benefits  must  have  been  derived  from 
imbuing  the  youthful  mind  vnth  some  principles  of 
religion. 

The  performance  of  these  pious  duties  commenced 
very  early.  Immediately  on  attaining  the  age  of 
five  years,  they  mi^t  be  called  on  to  officiate, 
clothed  in  saffi*on  robes,^  in  the  rites  of  Artemis 
Brauronia,  when    a  she-goat  was    sacrificed  to  the 


1  From  a  passage  in  Terence 
(Phorm.  i.  2.  30.  sqq.)  Perizo- 
nius  concludes  that  even  girls 
were  sent  to  school.  But  he  ap- 
plies to  Athenian  maidens  of  free 
birth  what  in  the  Roman  poet  is 
related  of  a  servile  music  girl :  Ea 
serriebat  lenoni  impurissimo. — 
(NotadiElian.  Hist.  Var.  iii.  21.) 
It  appears,  however,  from  this 
passage^  as  Kuhn  has  already  ob- 
served^  that  there  existed  public 
schools  fox  girls  at  Athens,  what- 
ever might  be  the  condition  of  the 
persons  who  frequented  them.  In 
Lambert  Bos*s  Antiquitates,  (Pars, 
iv.  c  5.  p.  216,)  the  error  of 
Perizonius  is  repeated ;  that  is,  in 
the  note;   for,  according  to  the 


text,  the  Attic  viigins  were  closely 
confined  to  the  house. 

^  IloXXcic  Joprac  a2  ywatrcc 
e£ii»  T&y  ifiitoTtKAy  ^yov  lllif.  mtv 
ep\6fuvai, — Sch.  Aristoph.  Lysist. 
L  In  Homer  we  find  the  Trojan 
women  performing  sacrifice  to 
Athena — II.  (.  277.  dlO,  just 
as  the  Athenian  matrons  did 
on  the  AcropoHs.  —  Aristoph. 
Lysistr.  179. 

^  Suid.  V.  ^pjcroc*  t.  i.  p.  425. 
c — Sch.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  645. — 
Meurs.  Grsec.  Fer.  lib.  ii.  p.  67. — 
During  the  dances  performed  in 
honour  of  this  goddess,  the  women 
commonly  played  on  brazen  cas- 
tanets.— Athen.  xiv.  89. 
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goddess,  while  professed  rhapsodists  chaunted  select 
passages  from  the  Iliad.  Here  they  were  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  their  national  piety/  accompanied 
by  all  the  charms  of  music,  and  of  a  style  of  declaim- 
ing no  less  impressive  than  that  of  the  theatre. 
At  this  festival,  celebrated  every  five  years,  all  the 
ceremonies  were  performed  by  virgins,  none  of  whom 
could  be  above  ten  years  old ;  *  we  must,  therefore, 
infer  that  they  underwent  much  previous  training, 
and  were  instructed  carefully  respecting  the  object 
of  the  rites.  Another  religious  festival  at  which 
youthful  virgins  only  ofiiciated,  was  the  Arrhephoria, 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  or  Herse.  The 
ceremonies  performed  on  this  occasion  appear  to 
have  required  something  more  of  preparation,  since 
it  was  necessary  that  the  youthful  sacrificers  should, 
at  least,  be  seven  years  old  and  not  exceed  eleven. 
Four,  selected  for  their  noble  birth  and  training, 
presided,  and  other  two  were  chosen  to  weave  the 
sacred  peplos,  while  engaged  in  which  they  resided 
in  the  Sphseresterion,  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
habited  in  white  garments  with  ornaments  of  gold.^ 
The  bread  which  they  eat  during  their  seclusion  was 
called  Anastatos.*^ 


^  As  Plato  in  his  Republic  ap- 
propriates to  each  sex  a  separate 
class  of  songs,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  both  in  Athens  and  elsewhere 
in  Greece,  men  and  women  habi- 
tually sung  the  same  lays.  — De. 
Legg.  vii.  t.  viii.  p.  30. 

«  Pollux,  viii.  107.— Cf.  Herod, 
vi.  138.  Women  practised  vari- 
ous dances,  to  perform  which  with 
skill  constituted  a  branch  of  their 
accomplishments.  One  of  these 
dances  was  called  the  Apokinos, 
or  Mactrismos,  of  which  Cratinos 
made  mention  in  his  Nemesis, 
Cephisodoros  in  his  Amazons,  and 
Aristophanes  in  his  Centaurs. 
These  dances,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  a  particular  dass,  and 


obtained  the  name  of  Marctypise. 
Athen.  xiv.  26. 

^  Etym.  Mag.  149,  IS.  sqq. — 
Suid.  V.  'Appnvti^,  t.  i.  p.  222.  c 
*Aftpri<^pia — iirei^fl  ra  appip-a  iv 
KiaraiQ  €<l>epov  ry  ^€f  ai  vap^ivou 
idem.  t.  i.  p.  423.  c.  et  v.  xa^«^c(a  t. 
ii.  p.  110  d.  Harpocrat.  v.  d^pij- 
66puv,  p.  48  Maussac — Aristoph. 
Lysistr.  643.  et.  schol.  —  Lys. 
Mun.  Accept.  Apollog.  §.  1. — 
Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  iv.  t.  v.  p. 
145. — Cf.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Acham. 
241.  In  several  religious  proces- 
sions the  women  except  the  cane- 
phori,  followed  not  the  pageant, 
but  looked  upon  it  from  the 
housetop. 

*  Athen.  iii.  80. 
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I  own  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  prov- 
ing the  women  of  Athens  to  have  received  what 
in  our  times  are  regarded  as  the  humblest  elements 
of  education,  we  should  be  compelled  to  rely  on 
indirect  evidence,  or  on  mere  inferences,  or,  indeed, 
that  the  point  should  require  proof  at  all/  Tim 
feet  itself  is  decisive  of  their  comparative  seclusion 
Had  they  mingled  much  in  society,  more  occasions 
would  have  occurred  of  dwelling  on  their  acquire- 
ments, and  in  dramatic  compositions  of  representing 
them  delivering  opinions^  and  exhibiting  tastes  and 
preferences,  obviously  incompatible  with  an  unculti- 
vated intellect.  But,  though  the  diflSculty  of  the 
investigator  be  augmented  by  the  paucity  and  in- 
distinct manner  of  the  witnesses,  we  are  still  not 
left  entirely  without  ground  for  coming  to  a  decision, 
and  if  writers  have,  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  over- 
looked some  of  the  principal  testimonies,  that  must 
be  regarded  only  as  an  additional  cause  for  bringing 
them  forward  now.* 

A  report  current  in  antiquity,  and  preserved  by 
Marcellinus  in  his  Life  of  Thucydides,'  represents 
the  daughter  of  that  great  historian  as  the  continu- 
ator  of  her  father's  work,  and  as,  in  fact,  the  author 
of  the  whole  eighth  book.  The  biographer  does 
not,  indeed,  receive   the   legend,  but  in  rejecting  it 


^  Muretus  has  brought  forward 
KYeral  passages  to  prove  that 
learned  women  bore  but  an  in- 
different character  in  antiquity. 
.  —Var.  Lect.  viiL  21.  The  Het- 
air»  of  course  were  taught  to 
read.  Of  this  we  have  abundant 
proof:  TO.  cxt  rAv  rot^wv  yiyypafA- 
lUva  kv  Tf  KipOfiiiKf  dvayyiadl, 
^irov  KareiTTfiXirtvTai  vfiHv  rd 
irofidra — says  the  jealous  lover 
to  Melitta  in  Lucian.  —  Diall. 
Hetair.  iv.  2.  Nay  even  the 
servant  maid  of  this  Hetaira  Acis 
is  able  to  read;  for  desirous  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any 


thing  in  the  report  of  her  lover, 
Melitta  sends  forth  the  girl  to 
examine  the  walls,  who  discovers 
and  reads  the  words  "Melitta  loves 
Hennotimos,"  &c.  which  written 
there  in  jest  by  some  wag  had 
proved  the  cause  of  her  lover's 
jealousy  and  the  quarrel  that 
ensued. 

«  Cf  Telet.  ap.  Stob.  Florileg. 
Tit.  108.  85.  Gaisfl 

»  P.  xxi.  For  Plato's  views  on 
the  education  of  women^  see  De 
Legg.  t.  viiL  p.  86. ^Cf.  Xen. 
Conviv.  ii.  9,  10. 
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his  assigned  reasons  are  not  that  in  the  days  of 
Thucydides  Athenian  ladies  were  not  taught  to 
read,  and  were,  therefore,  incapal>le  of  any  species 
of  literary  exertion,  but  that  the  portion  in  ques- 
tion of  the  history  bears  evident  marks  of  the  same 
lofty  and  masculine  mind  to  which  we  owe  the  rest, 
and  no-wise  resembles  the  productions  of  a  woman. 
Had  Marcellinus  known  the  art  of  writing  to  have 
formed  no  part  of  an  Athenian  lady's  education, 
that  could  have  been  the  proper  reason  to  assign 
for  his  doubt.  He  might,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  ridiculed  the  folly  of  such  a  supposition.  But 
no  such  objection  occurred  to  him.  He  knew  well 
that  they  could  and  did  write,  and  had,  therefore, 
recourse  to  the  proper  argument  for  establishing  his 
point. 

Again,  in  that  fragment  of  the  oration  of  Lysias 
which  he  wrote  for  the  children  of  Diodotos,  an 
Athenian  woman  of  rank  is  introduced  defending, 
under  very  distressful  circumstances,  the  rights  of 
her  children  against  her  own  father.  Dipdotos,  it 
seems,  had  married  his  niece,  and  by  her  had  seve- 
ral children.  He  was  at  length  required  by  the 
commonwealth  to  proceed  on  a  military  expedition, 
during  which  he  fell  under  the  walls  of  Ephesos. 
Diogeiton,  father  of  his  wife,  having  been  appointed 
guardian  of  the  children,  endeavours  to  defraud  them 
of  their  property,  and  their  mother,  calling  in  the 
aid  of  impartial  arbiters,  pleads  before  them  her  chil- 
dren's cause,  and  the  orator,  addressing  one  of  the 
tribunals  of  Athens,  does  not  hesitate  to  put  in  her 
mouth  language  worthy  of  a  rhetorician.  This,  how- 
ever,  I  am  aware,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proof. 
But,  in  the  course  of  her  speech  she  discloses  a  cir- 
cumstance which  must  be  so  considered.  During 
the  period  of  her  stay  in  her  father's  house,  the  old 
man  removed  from  one  street  to  another,  and  in  the 
confusion  a  small  memorandum  book,  dropped  from 
among  his  papers,  was  picked  up  by  one  of   the 
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children  and  brought  to  their  mother.^  It  happened 
to  contain  the  account  of  the  money  her  husband 
had  left  on  departing  for  the  arm j ;  this  she  reads,^ 
and  thus  discovers  the  state  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  fiunily  had  been  left  on  the  departure  of  her 
husband. 

Another  proof  that  writing  formed  one  of  the 
accomplishments  of  women  occurs  in  Xenophon. 
Ischomachos  is  laying  open  the  road  to  domestic  hap- 
piness and  wealth.  He  enters,  as  elsewhere  will  be 
shown,  into  a  variety  of  interesting  details,  and  among 
other  things,  discusses  the  chaiacter  and  duties  of 
a  housekeeper;  for  in  Greece  the  principal  care  of 
the  household  was  always  committed  to  women. 
Thus,  going  back  to  the  Heroic  ages,  we  find  Eu- 
ryclea  the  housekeeper  of  Odysseus,^  and  Hector*8 
palace  in  Troy  is  also  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
woman.^  In  the  Cretan  states,  moreover,  even  the 
public  tables  had  female  inspectors,^  and  at  Athens, 
where  domestic  economy  was  so  much  better  un- 
derstood than  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  women  neces- 
sarily obtained  the  government  of  the  household,^ 
which  men  would  have  certainly  managed  more  im- 
perfectly. But  in  well-regulated  families,  the  su- 
preme control  of  everything  rested  with  the  wife, 
whom  Xenophon^  represents  engaging  with  her  hus- 


1  Lyg.  Cent.  Diog.  §  5.  By 
rove  'sroi^ac:  Reiske^  however, 
understandB  the  servants  of  Dio- 
g^ton,  though  these  would  have 
been  more  likdy  to  carry  the 
book  to  their  master. 

^  See  also  in  Demosthenes  the 
account  of  a  wife  and  husband 
examining  a  wilL — Adv.  Spud. 
§8. 

*  Odyss.  a.  428.    t.  845,  861. 
«  Iliad.  4:881.890. 

*  Athen.  iv.  22. 

^  In  the  household  of  Pmcles, 
however,  we  find  mention  made 


of  a  steward,  and  learn  that  the 
regulation  of  affairs  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  women. 
— Plut.  Pericl.  §  16. 

7  CEconom.  ix.  10.  p.  57, 
Schneid.  Similar  business  habits 
prevailed  among  our  neighbours, 
the  Dutch,  while  they  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  republican  in- 
stitutions. Among  the  causes  of 
Uiar  prosperity  Sir  Josiah  Child 
enumerates,  *'the  education  of 
*<  their  children,  as  well  daughters 
as  sons,  all  which,  be  they  of 
never  so  great  quality  or  es- 
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band  in  taking  a  list  of  all  the  moveables  in  the 
house,  and  this  afterwards  remains  in  her  hands  as 
a  check  upon  the  housekeeper,  which,  had  she  not 
known  how  to  read,  it  would  not  have  been.  Besides, 
she  is  spoken  of  as  aiding  in  writing  the  catalogue, 
and  displays  throughout  the  dialogue  so  much  ability 
and  knowledge  that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find 
her  discoursing  with  Socrates  on  household  afiairs. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  remark  of  Plato  ^  subversive 
at  the  same  time  of  another  error  on  this  same 
subject,  which  exhibits  women  exercising  their  judg- 
ment in  literary  matters.  Children,  be  says,  may 
find  comedy  more  agreeable,  but  educated  women, 
youths,  and  the  majority  indeed  of  mankind,  will 
prefer  tragedy.  Here  we  find  the  opinion  cor- 
roborated that  both  the  comic  and  tragic  theatres 
were  open  to  them,  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
been  known  which  they  would  prefer.  But  of  this 
more  elsewhere. 

In  all  countries,  a  great  part  of  a  woman's  edu- 
cation takes  .place  after  marriage.      But  at  Athens, 


<€ 


tate^  they  always  take  care  to 
bring  up  to  write  perfect  good 
"hands,  and  to  have  the  full 
'*  knowledge  and  use  of  arithme- 
"  tic  and  merchants*  accounts, 
"the  well  understanding  and 
'*  practice  whereof,  doth  strangely 
"infuse  into  most  that  are  the 
"owners  of  that  quality,  of 
«*  either  sex,  not  only  an  ability 
"  for  commerce  of  all  kinds,  but 
"  a  strong  aptitude,  love  and  de- 
"  light  in  it ;  and  in  regard  the 
**  women  are  as  knowing  therein 
"  as  the  men,  it  doth  encourage 
"their  husbands  to  hold  on  m 
"  their  trades  to  their  dying  days. 
"  Knowing  the  capacity  of  their 
"  wives  to  get  in  their  estates 
"  and  carry  on  their  trades  after 
"  their    deaths ;     whereas    if   a 


« 


(( 


merchant  in  England  arrive  at 
any  considerable  estate,  he 
commonly  withdraws  his  estate 
"from  trade,  before  he  comes 
^'near  the  confines  of  old  age, 
^^  reckoning  that  if  God  should 
"  call  him  out  of  the  world  while 
"the  main  of  his  estate  is  en- 
"  gaged  abroad  in  trade,  he  must 
"  lose  one  third  of  it,  through  the 
"inexperience  and  inaptness  of 
"his  wife  to  such  affairs,  and  so 
"  it  usually  ftdls  out." — Discourse 
of  Trade,  p.  4. 

1  De  Legg.  1.  ii.  t.  vii.  p.  245. 
Bekk. — *^ay  &'  y*  o\  fitlCovc  iraT- 
^€C>  Toy  rdg  KWfA^^lag'  rpayta^iay 
^e  at  re  iniraiBevfAiyai  rHy  yvvai 
K&y  Kol  rd  via  ^eipdxta  icai  o^e* 
i6y  co'i^  rd  irX^fOoc  wdyr^y. 
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where  they  entered  so  early  ^  into  the  connubial 
state,  marriage  itself  must  be  Teckoned  among  the 
principal  causes  of  their  mental  developement.  They 
came  into  the  hands  of  their  husbands  unformed, 
but  pliable  and  docile.  The  little  they  had  been 
taught  seemed  rather  designed  to  fit  them  to  re- 
ceiye  his  instructions  than  to  dispense  with  them.* 
Their  seclusion  from  the  world  preserved  their  cha- 
racter unfixed  and  impressionable.  They  passed  from 
the  nursery,  as  it  were,  to  the  bridal  chamber,  timid, 
unworldly,  unsophisticated,  and  the  husband,  if  he 
desired  it,  might  fitshion  their  mind  and  opinions  as 
he  pleased.  In  the  women  of  Athens  we,  accord- 
ingly, observe  the  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
Spartans.  Their  influence,  in  effect  greater,  perhaps, 
acted  invisibly,  warming  and  impelling  the  ruder 
masculine  clay,  but  without  humbling  their  lords 
or  exposing  them  to  the  ridicule  of  living  under 
petticoat  government.  Yet  in  Themistocles  we  have 
an  example  of  the  sway  they  exercised.  Fondling 
one  day  his  infant  son  he  observed,  sportively,  but 
with  that  ambitious  consciousness  of  power  ever  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  a  Greek— "This  little* fellow  is 
"the  most  influential  person  I  know."  His  friends 
inquired  his  meaning — "  Why,  replied  Themistocles, 
"he  completely  governs  his  mother,  while  she  gov- 
"  ems  me,  and  I  the  whole  of  Greece.*"' 

The  steps  by  which  an  Athenian  girl  might  ar- 
rive at  so  envied  a  position  are  not  unworthy  our 
attention.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  she  might  look 
to  become  the  mistress  of  a  family;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  maxim  of  Cleobulos,^  that  women 
should  approach  their  nuptials  young  in  years  but 
old  in,. understanding,  often  governed  their  conduct. 
Love   no    doubt  was  not   the  only  matchmaker  at 

^  The  Roman  ladies  entered  ^  Xenoph.  CEconom.  vii.  5.  6. 
still  earlier  into  the  married  state ;      sqq. 

at  the  age  of  twelve.  «jyB  Plu-         ,  p,„t,  Themirt.  §  18. 
tarch,  or  under.      Parall.  Num.  ^ 

et  Lycurg.  §  4.  ^  Diog.  Laert.  i.  6.  4. 
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Athens.^  In  general  the  heart,  as  in  modem  times, 
followed  in  the  train  of  prudential  calculation.  But 
this  arose,  not  so  much  from  any  impracticability* 
of  obtaining  interviews,  as  from  the  habitual  pre- 
ference for  gold,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  found 
to  actuate  the  conduct  of  the  majority.  To  this 
day,  in  every  country  in  Europe,  marriage  in  the 
upper  classes  is  too  frequently  a  matter  of  mere 
bargain  and  sale,  in  which  the  feelings  remain  alto- 
gether unconsulted.  And  it  was  the  same  at  Athens, 
though  to  suppose  with  Miiller  that  interest  was 
always  the  sole  motive  would  be  palpably  to  em- 
brace an  error,  alike  uncountenanced  by  history  and 
philosophy. 

When  it  is  said  that  virgins  in  all  Ionic  states 
led  an  extremely  secluded  life,  we  are  not  thence 
to  conclude  that  no  opportunity  of  beholding,  or 
even  conversing  with  them,  was  enjoyed  by  men.' 
It  has  already  been  seen  that  from  the  age  of  five 
years  various  ceremonies  of  their  ancestral  religion* 
led  females  into  the  street,  that  they  walked  leisure- 
ly, arrayed  with  every  resource  of  art  and  magnifi- 
cence, in  frequent  processions  to  the  temples,   and 


*  In  Greece^  at  eyeiywhere  else, 
portionless  girls  had  few  admirers. 
Diog.  Laert.  y.  4. 1. 

^  Examples  occur  in  the  comic 
poets,  of  men  choosing  for  them- 
selves. Thus  in  Terence  a  young 
man  declines  the  lady  offer^  him 
by  his  &ther,  and  proposes  to  mar- 
ry the  mistress  of  his  choice,  to 
which  both  parents  agree.  Heau- 
tontimor.  v.  5.  sub.  fin. 

^  Athen*  xiiL  29. 

^  The  religious  rites  in  which 
the  women  of  Athens  officiated 
were  numerous  and  important: 
1.  The  orgiastic  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  Pan  were  performed 
with  shouts  and  clamour,  it  not 
being  permitted  to  approach  that 


divinity  in  silence. — Sch.  Aris- 
tc^h.  Lysistr.  2.  They  celebrated 
sacred  rites  in  honour  of  Aphro- 
dite Colias,  id.  ibid.  d.  Another 
divinity,  in  whose  honour  they 
congregated  together,  was  Grinesyl- 
lis  a  goddess  in  the  train  of  Aphro- 
dite, who  obtained  the  name 
c?7ro  rfjg  yiviati^Q  tUv  waiBwy,  id. 
ibid.       Cf.    Luc.    Amor.   §   42. 

4.  The  part  they  took  in  the 
oigies  of  Dionysos  is  well  known. 

5.  They,  too,  were  the  principal 
actors  in  the  festival  of  Adonis. 
Plut.  Alcib.  §  18.  and  to  mention 
no  more  they  may  strictly  be  said 
to  have  constituted  the  principal 
attraction  of  the  Panathenaic  pro- 
cession. 
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it  is  known  that  numerous  private  occasions,  such 
as  funerals,  marriages,  &c.,  exposed  them  to  the  in- 
discriminate gaze  of  the  public.  Thus,  we  have  in 
Terence  a  youth  who  from  beholding  a  young  lady 
with  &ce  uncovered  and  dishevelled  hair  lamenting 
at  her  mother's  funeral,  falls  desperately  in  love;^ 
and  the  wife  in  Lysias,  whose  frailty  led  to  the 
murd^  of  Eratosthenes,^  was  first  seen  and  admired 
under  similar  circumstances.  Excuses,  in  fact,  were 
never  wanting  to  be  in  public,  and  occasions  un- 
known to  us  were  clearly  afforded  men  for  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  temper  and  character 
of  their  future  spouses,  since  we  find  Socrates  con- 
versing with  men  well  acquainted  with  their  coun- 
try's manners,  jocularly  feigning  to  have  chosen 
Xantippe  for  her  fierce,  untameable  spirit.' 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  distinguished  scho- 
lars, that,  at  Athens,'^  the  theatre — that  great  bazaar 
of  female  beauty  in  modem  states  —  was  closed 
against  the  women,  at  least  the  comic  theatre. 
One  principal  ground  of  this  opinion  is  the  coarse 
and  licentious  character  of  the  old  comedy  which, 
with  its  broad  humour,  political  satire,  and  reckless 
disregard  of  decency,  appears  fitted  for  men  only, 
and  those  not  the  most  refined.  But  there  are 
strange  contradictions  in  human  nature.  The  very 
religion  of  Greece  teemed  with  indecency.  Phallic 
statues  crowded  the  temples  and  the  public  streets. 
Phallic  emblems  entered  into  many  of  the  sacred 
ceremonies  at  which  women,  even  in  their  maiden 
condition,  assisted,  and  the  poems  chaunted  at  sa- 


^  Phorm.  2.  2.  40.  sqq. 

'  Lys.  De  C»d.  Eratosth.  §  f  • 

'  Diog.  Laert.  iL  5.  18. 

^  To  prove  the  presence  of  the 
women  at  the  theatre  among  the 
other  Greeks,  ample  testimonies 
niight  be  collected.  Thus,  when 
in  .^lis,  a  certain  Alexander 
exhibited  dramatic  performances, 


the  people  flocked  thither  firom 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
yillages,  upon  which  he  surround- 
ed the  theatre  with  soldiers,  made 
prisoners  both  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  only  released  them 
on  payment  of  a  large  ransom.— 
Polymi.  Stratagem.  yL  10. 
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crifices,  where  they  associated  in  every  rite,  were, 
in  many  parts,  broader  than  an  Utopian  legislator 
would  consider  permissible.  Besides,  to  prove  the 
nullity  of  this  objection,  we  need  only  note  the 
history  of  our  own  stage.  English  women  refused 
not,  when  they  were  in  fashion,  to  behold,  under 
the  protection  of  a  mask,^  the  comedies  of  Massin- 
ger,  Wycherly,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  They  still 
read,  and,  on  the  stage,  admire,  Shakespeare,  and 
from  these  the  interval  is  not  wide  to  Aristophanes, 
the  lewdest  and  most  shameless  of  ancient  comic 
writers.*  And,  further,  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  their  perverted  religion  flung  its  protecting  wing 
over  the  stage.  Plays  exhibited  during  the  festivals 
of  Bacchos  were,  like  our  old  mysteries  and  mora- 
lities, strictly  sacred  shows,  and,  consistently,  women 
could  no  more  have  been  excluded  from  them  than 
from  the  other  exhibitions  connected  with  public 
worship. 

As  on  many  other  points,  however,  the  positive 
and  direct  testimonies  to  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  position  I  maintain  are  scanty,  and  of  modem 
authorities  nearly  all  are  against  me.  Still,  truth 
is  not  immediately  to  be  deserted  because  there 
happens  to  be  much  difliculty  in  defending  it.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  run  when  we  have  exhausted 
all  our  resources.  An  imknown  writer,  but  still  a 
Greek,'  relates  that,  during  the  acting  of  the  Eu- 
menides,  that  awe-inspiring  and  terrible  drama  of 
iEschylus,  the  sight  of  the  furies  rushing  tumultu- 
ously,  like  dogs  of  hell,  upon  the  stage,  with  their 
frightful   masks   and   blood-dripping   hands,   shed  so 


*  To  this  Pope  alludes : 
"And  not  a  mask  went  unim- 
proved away." 
See  also  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub, 

§  ix* 

2  On  the  coarseness  of  the  Ger- 
man theatre^  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  frequented  by  the  empress 
and  the  first  ladies  of  the  courts 


see  Lady  Montague's  Letters,  ix. 
'  Tty«c  ^€  <t>€l<ny,  iy  Tn  eVi^e/£ei 
Twv  'EvfJLsyiSiav  inropacriy  elira- 
yayoyra  roy  xopoy,  rocovroy 
iKirXijiai  roy  B^fioy,  6<rT€  rd  fiey 
yifwta  iK\fnf^ai,  rd  Be  efjL€pva 
ii,afi€\iadiiyaL.  —  Vit.  iEschyl. 
p.  6. 
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deep  a  terror  over  the  theatre,  that  children  were 
thrown  into  fits,  and  pregnant  women  seized  with 
premature  birth-pangs.  This,  if  admitted,  would  be 
evidence  decisive  as  regards  the  tragic  stage.  But, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  elude  its  force,  modem 
critics  boldly  assume  the  privilege  to  treat  the  whole 
passage  contemptuously,  opposing  scorn  when  they 
have  no  counterproof  to  oppose.  Such  a  mode  of 
arguing,  however,  by  whomsoever  pursued,  must 
clearly  bear  upon  the  face  of  it  the  mark  of  so- 
phistry, for  in  that  way  there  is  no  position  which 
might  not  be  overthrown  or  established. 

But  our  anonymous  authority  has  not  been  left 
to  encounter  the  attacks  of  the  critics  and  historians 
alone.  Other  ancient  authors,  though  their  corro-^ 
borative  testimonies  have,  hitherto,  been  generally 
overlooked,  furnish  incidental  hints  and  revelations 
which,  duly  weighed,  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be 
admitted  to  amount  to  positive  proof.  Describing 
the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  Strabo  observes, 
that  so  vast  were  its  dimensions,  that  during  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries,  it  would  contain  the 
whole  multitude  usually  assembled  at  the  theatre.^ 
Now,  in  the  mysteries,  we  know  that  the  Athenians 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  above  childhood, 
were  present,  so  that,  if  men  only  had  been  admitted 
to  the  theatre,  it  need  not  have  been  half  the  size 
of  the  Kleusinian  temple,  and,  consequently,  would 
have  furnished  the  geographer  with  no  proper  sub- 
ject of  comparison.  Again,  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  from  Plato,  the  presence  of  women  at  both 
the  tragic  and  comic  theatres  is  indubitably  pre- 
sumed, since,  to  judge  of  both  these  kinds  of  exhi- 
bitions, it  was  necessary  either  to  see  them,  or  to 
read  the  plays.     If  they  read  the  plays  there  could 

^  "OxVov  ^iarpov  UlaaBai  ^w-  tatress,"  a  word  used  by  Aristo- 

vdfuvop. — Strab.  ix.  i.  p.  238. —  phanes,  and^   doubtless^    applied 

We  have  in  Pollux,  ii.  56.  and  to  women  forming  part  of  a  thea- 

iy.  121.,  Bedrpia  "  a  spectatress,*'  trical  audience, 
and  avydtdrpia  "  a  fellow  spec- 
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be  no  reason  for  restraining  them  from  the  theatre, 
since,  whatever  they  contained  of  objectionable  mat- 
ter would  thus  be  equally  placed  within  their 
reach.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  even  from 
this  passage,  that  the  theatre  was  free  to  women. 

But  the  philosopher  is  elsewhere  more  explicit. 
Treating  in  his  Dialogue  on  Laws  expressly  of  tragic 
poetry,  and  speaking  always  in  reference  to  his  ima- 
ginaiy  state,  he  respectfully  and  with  many  flat- 
tering compliments  proscribes  this  branch  of  the 
mimetic  arts,  not,  however,  without  assigning  his  rea- 
sons. Assuming  for  the  moment  the  part  of  leader 
of  the  legislative  chorus,  he  informs  the  tragedians, 
that  ^*  we,  also,  in  our  way,  are  poets,  and  aim  at 
producing  a  perfect  representation  of  human  life. 
You  must  regard  us,  therefore,  as  your  rivals,  and 
"  believe  that  we  labour  at  the  composition  of  a 
drama,  which  it  is  within  the  competence  of  per- 
fect law  only  to  achieve.  You  must  not,  accord- 
"  ingly  imagine,  that,  as  jealous  rivals,  we  shall  rea- 
"  dily  admit  you  into  our  city  to  pitch  your  tents 
"  in  our  agora,  and,  through  the  voice  of  loud- 
"  mouthed,  actors  to  imbue  our  wives  and  children 
"  and  countrymen  with  manners  the  very  opposite 
"  to  ours."^  Now,  what  point,  or,  indeed,  what  sense 
would  there  be  in  this,  if  in  the  commonwealths 
actually  existing  dramatic  poets  had  always  been 
prohibited  from  addressing  themselves  to  the  wo- 
men?  Would  it  not  have  been  just  such  another 
novelty  as  an  ingenious  philosopher  of  our  days 
would  hit  upon,  were  he  in  a  state  of  his  own  in- 
vention, to  propose,  as  a  great  improvement  on  ex- 
isting customs,  that  women  should  go  to  church  ? 

1  Plat,  de  Legg.  vH.  t.  vHi.  p.  Kcb      fiayt     dirapBivtvTov* 

59.  Bekk.     Compare  with  this  k,  r.  X. 

the  song  of  the  ^dSXtx^poQ.-^  His  songs  and  his  acting  were^ 

Athen.  xiv.  1 6*  no  doubt,  little  suited  to  the  taste 

of  a  virgin;  but  if  yii^s  had 

Soi,  Bc(<x^,  rdvct  fiovaay  ay-  never  frequented  the  theatre^  and 

Xatfofjiey,  the    comic    theatre^   too,    where 

'AwXovv  ^vSfAoy  \iovTtQ  aloK^  would  have  been  the  necessity  for 

/ueXri,  any  such  remark  ? 


a 
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This,  therefore,  were  there  no  other  proof,  would,  to 
me,  appear  convincing;  bat  a  still  stronger  remains. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  theatre  was,  among  the 
ancients,  parcelled  out  into  several  divisions,  some 
more,  some  less  honourable ;  and  of  these  one  whole 
division,  by  the  decree  of  Sphyromachos,  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  female  citizens,  who  would  appear  pre- 
viously to  have  sat  indiscriminately  among  the  men 
and  female  strangers.  To  the  latter  the  upper  ranges 
of  seats  would  appear  to  have  been  appropriated.*  On 
this  point,  therefore,  the  opinion  received  among  the 
generality  of  writers  is  erroneous.  Women  were  not 
debarred  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  the  theatre,^ 
which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  influenced  their  education, 
and  rendered  their  minds  subservient  or  otherwise 
to  the  designs  of  the  legislator  and  the  welfieu^  of  the 
state. 


1  Anstoph.  Eccles.  22.  et  Schol. 
*EyTav&a  ircpl  ri^  ifr^clTtiv  ^ti 

Alexis,  ap.  Poll.  is.  44* 

^  An  anecdote  related  by  Plu- 
tarch, would  of  itself,  in  my  opi- 
nion, suffice  to  prove  the  presence 
of  women  at  the  theatre,  as  well 
as  that  Athenian  ladies  habitually 
went  abroad  attended  by  a  single 
maid-servant.  For  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  an  actor  who  played 
the  part  of  a  queen  would  have 
refused  to  appear  upon  the  stage 
unless  furnished  with  a  splendid 
costume  and  a  large  suite  of  at- 
tendants, Melanthios,  the  man- 
ager, pushed  him  on  the  bocurds, 
saying,  "  Don't  you  see  the  wife 
of  Phodon  constantly  going  abroad 
attended  by  but  one  mud  ?  And 
wouldst  thou  affect  superior  pomp 
and  corrupt  our  wives?"  It  is 
evident  that  the  pride  of  this 


actor  could  not  have  exercised  any 
evil  influence  on  the  women  had 
they  not  been  present  to  witness 
his  ostentation.  We  must  neces- 
sarily infer,  therefore,  that  they 
were,  and  that  they  joined  the 
theatre  in  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause with  which  it  received  the 
observation  of  Melanthios,  who 
had  spoken  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  audience.  —  Plut. 
Pboc.  §  19.  The  passage  of 
Alexis  had  not  escaped  Casaubon, 
who,  in  his  notes  on  Theophrastus' 
Characters,  p.  165,  has  discussed 
the  point  with  his  usual  learning 
and  ability.  A  passage  in  the  The- 
smophoriazus®  of  Aristophanes, 
seems  however,  but  only  seems, 
to  make  against  thisopinion.  There 
a  woman  says  that  when  men  re- 
turned from  seeing  a  play  of  Euri- 
pides, a  *'  Woman-hater,"  they 
used  to  search  the  house  in  quest  of 
lovers ;  but  when  Euripides'  plays 
were  acted  they  might  be  supposed 
to  remain  at  home  from  pique. 
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From  all  which  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  sexes 
enjoyed  at  Athens  abundant  occasions  of  meeting; 
and  in  the  other  Ionian  states  similar  customs  and 
similar  manners  prevailed.  For  this  we  are  reduced 
to  rely  on  no.  obscure  scholiast  or  grammarian.  Thu- 
cydides  himself,  describing  the  second  purification  of 
Delos  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  institution  of  the 
Delian  games,  observes,  that  from  very  remote  times 
the  people  of  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  islands  had 
been  accustomed  to  come  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  the  sacred  festivals  there  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Apollo.  On  these  occasions  gymnastic  exercises 
and  musical  contests  took  place ;  and  of  the  cho- 
russes  who  chaunted  the  praises  of  the  god  some 
were  female.  The  whole  of  the  ceremonies  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  hymns  to  the  tutelar  divinity, 
where  the  poet  very  animatedly  recapitulates  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  games. 

To  thee,  0  Phoebos !  most  the  Delian  isle 

Gives  cordial  joy,  excites  the  pleasing  smile, 

When  gay  lonians  flock  around  thy  fane. 

Men,  women,  children,  — a  resplendent  train: 

Where  flowing  garments  sweep  the  sacred  pile, — 

Where  youthful  concourse  gladdens  all  the  isle, — 

Where  champions  fight, — where  dancers  beat  the  ground, — 

Where  cheerful  music  echoes  all  around. 

Thy  feast  to  honour,  and  thy  praise  to  sound.  ^ 

The  great  historian  who  quotes  this  hymn,  and  un- 
hesitatingly attributes  it  to  Homer,  brings  forward 
to  prove  the  occurrence  of  musical  contests  another 
passage,  in  which,  as  he  observes,  the  poet  speaks  of 
himself:  — 

But  now,  Apollo,  with  thy  sister  fair. 

Smile  as  the  lingering  banl  prefers  his  prayer ; 

And  ye,  0  Delian  nymphs,*  who  guard  the  fane 

Of  Phoebos,  listen  to  my  parting  strain  ; 

Should  some  lone  stranger,  when  my  lay  no  more 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  104.  The  ver-  *  I  have,  as  the  reader  will 
sion  is  Dr.  Smith's.  Of.  Hom.  perceive,  adopted  the  verse  pro- 
Hymn,  in  Apoll.  146.  sqq.  posed  by  Barnes  :  — 
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Floats  <m  the  breecet  of  the  sacred  shore. 
Demand  who  best^  with  soul-entrancing  song, 
Earned  blithe  your  praise,  and  bore  your  hearts  along  ? 
Then  answer  ¥rith  a  warm  approving  smile — 
"  The  blind  old  man  of  Chios'  rocky  isle.'^i 

And  down  to  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
similar  games  and  sacred  rites  were  performed  at 
Ephesos,  at  which  the  lonians  with  their  wives  and 
children  were  nsoally  present. 

The  Doric  historian,  to  whom  all  these  circum- 
stances must  be  £uniliarlj  known,  makes,  however,  no 
account  of  them,  but  consistently  with  his  theory,  if 
not  with  facts,  remembers  no  well-authenticated  in- 
stance in  the  annals  of  Attica  of  a  person^s  marrying 
for  love.  What  he  would  admit  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated it  were  difficult  to  say.  He  rejects,  whenever 
his  particular  notions  seem  to  ^require  it,  the  testimo- 
nies both  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  so  that  for  a 
narrative  resting  on  the  authority  of  Polysenus,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Valerius  Maximus,  we  can  expect  no  quar- 
ter. Nevertheless,  as  these  writers  are  at  least  faith- 
ful in  their  delineations  of  manners,  the  following  ro- 
mantic incident  may  be  hazarded  even  on  their  autho- 
rity. Thrasymedes^  an  Athenian  youth,  entertaining 
a  strong  passion  for  the  daughter  of  the  tyrant  Pei- 
sistratos,  had  the  hardihood  one  day  as  she  widked 
in  a  religious  procession  to  kiss  her  openly  in  the 
street.  Her  brothers,  young  men  of  a  fiery  temper, 
regarded  the  act  as  an  aflfront  almost  inexpiable,  and 
were  apparently  preparing  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
offender,  when  the  old  prince  allayed  their  anger  by 
observing,  —  **  If  we  punish  men  for  loving  us,  how 
shall  we  conduct  ourselves  towards  our  enemies?'" 

di}Xcc(2cc  it  Tt  Kovpai  *AWX-  the  Hvmns,  has,  with  Ernesti, 

>U0VOQ  &€pdwaiyau  rejected  the  verse. 

*  Of  these  verses  (Hymn,  in 

Though  Ernesti  is  perhaps  right  ApoLv.  165.  (72)  I  give  my  own 

in  supposing  no  addition  neces-  translation^  the  last  line  excepted, 

sary.    See  his  note  on  v,  165.  which  Byron  had  somewhere  done 

Franke,  in  his  recent  edition  of  ready  to  my  hand. 
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Escaping  thus,  Thrasymedes  still  cherished  his  love. 
He  therefore  determined  on  carrying  away  the  lady 
by  force ;  and  gaining  over  a  number  of  his  associates, 
he  seized  the  occasion  of  a  sacrifice  on  the  sea-shore 
in  which  the  maiden  was  officiating,  and  rushing,  at- 
tended by  his  followers  with  drawn  swords,  through  the 
crowd,  he  succeeded  in  conyeying  her  to  a  boat,  and 
set  sail  for  ^gina.  Unfortunately,  howeyer,  for  his 
design,  Hippias,  eldest  son  of  Peisistratos,  happened 
at  this  moment  to  be  cruising  in  the  bay  on  the  look- 
out for  pirates,  and  perceiving  a  bark  putting  hastily 
out  to  sea,  he  bore  down  upon  it,  took  the  young 
men  prisoners,  and  conducted  them  together  with  his 
sister  back  to  Athens.  Thrasymedes  and  bis  com- 
panions being  brought  before  the  tjrrant,  abated  not 
a  jot  of  their  courage,  but  bade  him,  in  determining 
their  punishment,  use  his  own  discretion,  since  from 
the  moment  they  resolved  on  the  enterprise  they 
had  made  light,  they  said,  of  life.  Peisistratos,  tyrant 
though  he  was,  regarded  their  loftiness  of  soul  with 
admiration,  freely  bestowed  his  daughter  on  Thrasy- 
medes, and  won  them  to  his  interest  by  gentleness 
and  friendship.  In  this,  says  Polyaenus,  acting  the 
part  of  a  good  father  and  a  popular  citizen  rather  than 
of  a  tyrant.* 

But  supposing  no  instances  remained  on  record, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  heart  prompted,  and  the  hand 
followed  its  promptings,  at  Athens  as  elsewhere  ?  Its 
walls,  its  columns,  every  plane-tree  in  the  Academy, 
the  Cerameicos,  and  other  public  walks,  glowed  with 
the  language  of  the  passions,  and  the  names  of  virgins 
beloved  for  their  beauty.  There  was,  no  doubt,  some 
want  of  delicacy  in  this;  but  the  manners  of  the 
Athenians,  though  they  presented  no  insuperable  bar 
to  so  much  of  intercourse  as  might  serve  to  enkindle 
affection,*  opposed,  nevertheless,  that  facility  of  com- 

^  Polyaen.  Strat.  v.  14.  Meurs.     who  calls  the  young  man  Thrasy- 
Peisist.  vi.  p.  46.  seq.     Plutarch,      bulos.  Valer.  Max.  y.  1. 
in  ,  Apophthegm*.    Peisist.    §   3.         ^  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Acham. 
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munication  \^hich  at  Sparta  existed,  and  in  our  own 
country  is  common,  Howeyer,  had  the  beloved  been 
incapable  of  reading,  to  what  purpose  should  her 
name,  coupled  with  endearing  epithets,  have  illumin- 
ated the  bark  of  the  smilax,  or  the  marble  skreens 
of  the  gymnasia  ?  It  was  traced  there  in  order  that 
her  bright  eyes  might  peruse  it,  and  learn  who  of  all 
the  youth  of  Athens,  had  singled  her  forth  from  the 
world  to  be  the  object  of  his  love.  Lucian,  in  his 
sarcastic  humour,  represents  a  mad  lover  of  the  god- 
dess Aphrodite  carving  every  tree  and  end  of  wall 
with  her  name.^  From  a  fragment  of  Callimachos 
it  would  seem  too  as  if  men  had  sometimes  written 
the  beloved  syllables  on  the  leaves  of  trees;*  which 
may  well  have  been,  since  in  our  own  days  we  have 
seen  the  English  people  inscribing  in  letters  of  gold 
the  name  of  their  youthful  queen  on  leaves  of  laurel. 
Euripides,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  venting  his 
aversion  for  the  sex,  introduces  one  of  his  characters 
protesting  that  his  opinion  of  women  would  not  be 
bettered  though  every  pine  in  Mount  Ida  were  covered 
with  their  names.* 

Another  mode  of  declaring  love,  not  quite  un- 
known in  modem  times,  was  to  clothe  the  language 
of  the  heart  in  verse.  Poets,  we  are  told,  often  dis- 
guised their  own  feelings  by  attributing  them  to 
the  actors  in  a  feigned  narrative,  which  they  would 
compose  as  an  offering  to  the  object  of  their  at- 
tachment who,  it  is  very  obvious,  to  appreciate  such 


144.  Vesp.  98.  Young  men  in 
lore  would  appear  to  have  played 
at  dice,  with  fortune,  to  discover 
whether  they  should  he  successful 
or  otherwise.  Luc.  Amor.  §  16. 
Speaking  of  Ameipsias*  Sphendone, 
or  Jewelled  Ring,  Hemsterhuis 
observes :  —  "  Nomen  habere  po- 
tuerit  hsc  comedia  ab  annulo 
mutui  amoris  signo,  atque  arrha, 
cujus  in  palafuerit  insculpta,  quod 
baud     apud    antiquos    insolens. 


amoris  figura,  quseque  vario  ut 
modo  per  aUorum  manus  vagata. 
ad  Poll.  ix.  96.  t.  vi.  p.  1 12S. 

1  Amor.  §  16.  Tolxoc  iJirac 
l\afdatFtTO,  Kal  wac  fAoKaKov 
>ciycpov  fXoi^c  *A^poiiTTiy  icaXi^v 
iKijpvairey, 

<  Callim.  Frag.  xxv.  p.  241. 
Spanh.— Theoc  Epithal.  HelL  48. 

9  Ap.  Eustath.  Iliad,  (.  490. 
Potter,  Arch»oI.  ii.  244. 
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a  gift,  mast  have  been  able  to  read  it.^  They  had 
likewise  another  fiishion,  particularly  Greek,  of  ma- 
king known  their  sentiments,  which  was  to  suspend 
garlands  of  flowers,  or  perform  sacrifice  before  the 
door  where  the  person  possessing  their  heart  re- 
sided.* Sometimes  they  r^>aired  to  the  spot  and 
poured  forth  libations  of  wine  as  at  the  entrance 
of  a  temple,  a  practice  alluded  to  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes,  who  relates  that  a  number  of 
Thessalian  gentlemen  being  in  love  with  Lais,'  be- 
trayed their  passion  by  publicly  sprinkling  her  doors 
with  wine.  Among  the  symptoms  which  disclosed 
the  condition  of  the  feelings,  a  garland  loosely  thrown 
upon  the  head  was  one.*  Women  suffered  their 
secret  to  escape  them  by  being  discovered  wreath- 
ing garlands  for  their  hair.' 

But  in  whatever  way  the  existence  of  passion  was 
externally  manifested,  a  more  interesting  question 
is  the  modification  which  the  passion^  itself  under- 
went in  the  Greek  mind.^  Numerous  circumstances 
concur  to  mislead  our  judgment  on  this  subject.  In 
the  first  place,  the  writers  who  sprang  up  like  fimgi 
amid  the  corruption  and  profligacy  which  attended 
the  decay  of  Hellenic  society,  standing  nearer  to  us, 
obstruct  our  view.  Among  them  a  coarse  unhealthy 
craving  after  excitement  led  to  nefarious  perversions 
of  sentiment,  and  to  countenance  their  own  excesses 
they  threw  back  their  vile  polluting  shadows  upon 


1  Philostrat.  Epist.  xx.  p.  921. 
Hermann.  Com.  in  Arist.  Poet.  p. 
87. 

*  Athen.  xv.  9. 

^  Cf.  Nais  according  to  Harpo- 
crat.  in  v.  p.  205.  Sch.  Aristoph. 
Plat.  179.    Cf.  Athen.  xiii.  51. 

*  Athen.  xt.  9. 

*  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  400. 

\6ytov,  *Ail>poSiTfif  ffi  ^orid6v  ai 
tfial  h(iff€ic  KoXov^ir*  Luc.  A- 
mor.  §  19. 


7  See  the  whole  question  treated 
with  peculiar  ability  by  Maximus 
Tyrius  TiiL  105.  sqq.  Horner^  in 
the  opinion  of  this  writer,  exhibits 
espeoal  felicity  in  his  description 
of  loye>  from  the  oooI>  timid  dawn 
of  passion  to  its  ferrid  noon^  pour- 
traying  its  operations^  the  age  at 
whidi  it  is  experienced,  its  fi>rms» 
its  feelings,  chaste  or  unchaste* 
See  too  Lycophron  Cassand.  104* 
with  the  conmientary  of  Meur- 
sius,  p.  1184.  1186.  sqq. 
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the  loftier  and  brighter  moral  station  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Even  so  early  as  the  age  o£  iSlschjIus  this 
culpable  practice  began  to  prevail,  for  this  great 
poet  scrupled  not  to  attribute  to  Achilles  vices» 
which,  in  the  Homeric  period,  were  evidently  un- 
known.* 

But  rightly  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  an  age, 
we  must  by  no  means  confide  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  succeeding,  or  even  in  any  one  class 
of  contemporary  writers.  Least  of  all,  in  the  au- 
thors of  comedy,  who  seldom  paint  men  as  they 
are,  but  run  into  exaggeration  and  caricature  for  the 
sake  of  effect.  To  the  imaginative,  spiritual,  im- 
passioned must  we  have  recourse,  if  we  would  learn 
what  the  impassioned,  spiritual  and  imaginative  felt, 
and  to  such  only  in  any  age  or  country,  is  love,  in 
the  poetical  sense  of .  the  word,  familiar  or  indeed 
intelligible. 

In  the  apprehension  of  several  modem  writers, 
love  smong  the  Greeks,  was  not  merely  based  upon 
physical  elements,  as  it  must  everjrwhere  be,  but  in- 
cluded little  or  nothing  else.^  It  had  there,  they  sup- 
pose, none  of  these  romantic  features,  nothing  of  that 


1  The  fnendship  of  Achilles  for 
Patroclos  is  celebrated  by  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius^  yiiL  106.  Cfl  Luc 
Amor.  20. 

<  Maximus  Tyiius  has,  on  the 

origin  of  love,  a  very  beautiful 

pcMsage.     "  Its  well-Bprinff  is  the 

"  beauty  of  the  soul  gleaming  up- 

*'  ward  through  the  body.    And 

'*  as  flowers  seen  under  water  ap- 

*'  pear  still  more  brilliant  and  ex- 

"  quisite  than  they  are,  so  mental 

'' excellence  seems  to   manifest 

"  additional  spl^odour  when  in- 

'' vested   with    corporeal   loveli- 

f  "  ness."    ix.    113.       Euripides, 

;  whatever  he  may  have  written 

(  in  his  old  age,  was  once  an  enthu* 

siastic  panegyrist  of  loye,  of  which 


he  has  left  a  brilliant  description. 
A  then.  xiiL  11.  In  the  gymnasia 
the  statue  of  Eros  was  placed  be- 
side those  of  Hermes  and  Hercules 
—eloquence  and  strength.  Love 
festivals  *Ef>iiir/^ui  were  celebrated 
by  the  Thespians.  Athen.  xiiL 
12.  Before  entering  battle  the 
Cretans  and  Spartans  sacrificed  to 
Eros,  Id.  xiii.  1  %.  Alexis  imitates 
Plato  in  describing  this  passion. 
Eros  had  two  bows,  the  one  of 
the  graces  producinff  happiness, 
the  other  engendenng  violence 
and  wrong.  Id.  xiii  1 4.  On  the 
power  of  love  see  §  74.  Cleiso- 
phos  of  Selymbria  fell  in  love  at 
Samos  with  a  statue  of  Parian 
marble.  §  84. 
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heroic  self-devotion  or  lofty  intercommunion  of  soul 
with  soul,  which  among  northern  nations,  more  par- 
ticularly in  fiction,  characterises  this  powerful  and 
mysterious  principle,  which  binds  together  in  indis- 
soluble union  individuals  of  different  sexes,  and  ren- 
ders throughout  life  the  contentment  and  happiness 
of  the  one,  dependent  on  the  well-being  of  the 
other. 

But  I  can  discover  in  the  Greeks  nothing  which, 
on  this  point,  can  distinguish  them  from  other  civil- 
ised races,  except,  perhaps,  that  there  was  in  their 
love,  more  of  earnestness  and  reality  and  less  of 
dreaminess  and  fantastic  affectation,  than  might  be 
brought  home  to  several  modem  nations.  Their 
fables,  however,  and  their  poetry  teem  with  ideas 
and  examples  of  the  loftiest  and  purest  love,  such 
love,  I  mean,  as  is  natural  to  mankind,  as  har- 
monises with  the  structure  of  their  minds,  and 
the  object  and  tendency  of  their  passions,  growing 
like  the  oak  out  of  earth,  but  springing  upward 
and  rearing  its  majestic  stature  and  beautiful  fo- 
liage towards  heaven.  Thus  Odysseus  in  Homer 
prefers  the  sunshine  of  a  wife's  affection  to  immor- 
tality^ and  the  smiles  of  a  sensual  goddess.  Hse- 
mon  with  a  tenderness  carried  to  excess,  spurns 
the  blandishment  of  empire,  nay,  the  very  laws  of 
duty  and  nature,  that  he  may  cling  to  the  form 
of  Antigone^  and  join  her  in  the  grave.  And  Al- 
cestis,  rising  above  them  all,  quits  in  youth  and 
health  and  beauty 

"  The  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, " 


1  Kal  Tfjy   UriveXoxfiv  aXXwc  Tyr.  ix.  116.     We  discoyer  the 

*0^atrtvQ  opq,,  dfXXbff  6  'EhpvfAa'  same  idea  in  our  own  marriage 

Xoc. — Max.  Tyr.  ix.  115.  ceremony,  where  husband  and  wife 

are  said  to  be  joined  together, 

«  Soph.  Antig.  635.  sqq. — Kd  "  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer 

iy     thrvxiatf     frvytvTvxti      koX  "for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in 

airoOaydyri  avyanodyfiffKti^  Max.  "  healUi." 
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that  she  may  preserve  the  existence  of  one  beloved 
still  more  than  life.^ 

Nay,  to  prove  the  elevated  conceptions  of  love 
that  prevailed  in  earlier  Greece,  we  find  a  personi- 
fication of  this  passion  reckoned  among  the  most 
ancient  gods  of  its  mythology.  Altars  were  erect- 
ed, festivals  instituted,  sacrifices  offered  up  to  it,  as 
to  a  power,  in  its  origin  and  nature  divine.*  It 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  their  poetry,  it 
was  supposed  to  elicit  music  and  verse  from  the 
coldest  human  clay,  like  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
&bulou8  Memnon — it  allied  itself  in  its  energies 
with  freedom — ^to  love,  in  the  imagination  of  a 
Greek,  was  to  cease  to  be  a  slave,* — it  emancipated 
and  rendered  noble  whomsoever  it  inspired, — ^it  float- 
ed winged  through  the  air,  and  descended  even  in 
dreams*  upon  the  mind  of  men  or  women,  reveal- 
ing to  sight  the  forms  of  persons  unknown,  anni- 
hilating distance,  trampling  over  rank,  confounding 
together  gods  and  men  by  its  irresistible  force.* 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  their  fables  is  concealed 
from  us  by  the  atmosphere  of  triteness  and  fami- 
liarity with  which  our  injudicious  education  invests 
them.  Every  puling  sonneteer  babbles  of  Eros.  And 
Aphrodite,  a  creature  of  the  imagination  brighter  and 
lovelier  than  her  own  star,  has  been  rendered  more 
common  in  modem  verse,  than  the  most  celebrated 


^  Even  Lucian  could  discover 
that  there  was  something  holy  in 
loTe.  Koiroy  oiy  dfi^nn^pf  yivu 
if6Qoy  iyKipaoafuyfi,  avye(€^' 
i/ty  aXXijXoic  Qtanoy  dydyKfje 
Setoy,     Amor.  §  1 9. 

s  See  too  in  Stobseus^  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  bereaved  husband  to 
philosophy — J  fiXoawlUa,  rvpay- 
yUd  trov  rd  itriray/iara ;  Ktyti^ 
f(\tc  K^y  dirotdX^  TiQ,  X^yctt, 
ftij  Xinrov.  99.  34.  Cf.  Senec. 
Epist.  99.  SchefTer.  ad  iElian. 
27.  p.  471. 


»Max.  Tyr.  x.  119.  This 
author  observes  that  the  love  de- 
picted by  the  tragedians  was  a 
piece  of  ill-regulated  passion  rarely 
leading  to  happiness.  Id.  123* 
124.     Cf.  Luc  Amor.  §  37 • 

*  *E(  oyeipkty  ipaffrric.  Max. 
Tyr.  X.  126. 

^  See  the  invocation  to  Love  in 
Lucian:  av  yap  H  d^avovQ  koX 
Ktyyiuyri^  dfiop^ia^  to  way  ifiop- 
^^tfC*  i^»  T,  X.    Amor.  §  32. 
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of  her  priestesses  in  ancient  Corinth.  But  the  poets 
of  Greece  possessed  the  art  of  clothing  their  gods 
in  colours  warm  as  life,  varied  as  the  rainbow;  and 
as  to  Love,  never  was  his  influence  more  delicately 
shadowed  fbrth  than  by  him  who  introduces  En- 
dymion  slumbering  with  unclosed  lids  on  Mount 
Latmos,  that  the  divinity  of  sleep  might  enjoy  the 
brightness  of  his  eyes !  ^ 

^  This  thought  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Licymnios 

ahyaiQ,  dwaKiirrafUvoi^  &caoie» 
iKoifii^ey  Kovpoy* 

Athen.  xiii.  17* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
MARRUGE  CEREMONIES. 

When  marriage  was  determined  on,  whether  love 
or  interest  prompted  to  it,  the  business  part  of  the 
transaction,  which  in  all  countries  is  exceedingly 
miromantic,  was  delegated,  as  in  China,  to  a  female 
matchmaker,^  whose  professional  duties  appear  to 
have  been  considered  important.  She  carried  the 
loyer*8  proposals  to  the  family  of  his  mistress,  or 
rather,  periiaps,  broke  the  ice  and  paved  the  way 
for  him.  In  the  earlier  ages  men,  no  doubt,  per- 
formed this  delicate  oflSce  themselves,  or  entrusted 
it  to  their  parents;  as  in  Homer  we  find  Achilles 
declaring,  that  his  father  Peleus  shall  choose  a  wife 
for  him.  Earlier  still,  if  we  may  credit  certain  pre- 
valent traditions,  men  dispensed  altogether  with  such 

^  Jlpoiuntiarpia,  Aristoph.  Nub.  41.  et  Schol.  Poll.  iiL  41* 
VOL,  n.  B 
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preliminaries  and  lived  "  more  pecudum "  with  the 
first  females  who  came  in  their  way ;  a  state  of  bar- 
barism from  which  it  is  said  they  were  reclaimed 
by  Cecrops.^  But,  to  whomsoever  this  fable  may 
trace  its  origin,  it  is  evidently  unworthy  of  the 
slightest  credit.  Of  times  sunk  in  such  an  abyss 
of  ignorance  no  record  could  remain,  or  even  of 
many  succeeding  revolutions  of  manners  touching 
close  upon  the  orbit  of  civilisation.  If,  however, 
the  tradition  arose  originally  out  of  any  real  inno- 
vation in  manners,  it  may  refer  to  the  partial  abo- 
lition of  polygamy,  which,  whether  made  by  Cecrops 
or  not,  was  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  Greeks  towards  polished  life. 

But  if  Cecrops  ever  lived,  and  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  mythological  creation,  we  must 
still  reject  the  comparatively  modern  tradition  which 
fetches  him  from  Egypt.  Coming  from  the  East, 
he  would  more  probably  have  instituted  polygamy 
than  the  contrary.  In  every  point  of  view  the  tra- 
dition is  absurd ;  for  it  at  once  represents  the  people 
of  Attica  as  savages,  and  as  having  made  consider- 
able advances  in  the  science  of  civil  government. 
They  have  already  emerged  from  the  state  of  pa- 
triarchal rule,  not  by  any  means  the  lowest,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  monarobioal  period  in  the  history 
of  aociety-^for  Cecrops  marries  the  daughter  of  king 
Actseos — ^yet  have  not  made  the  first  step  in  refine^ 


1  Athen.  xiii.  2.  Mr.  Mitford 
defers  too  much  to  **the  tradi- 
*^tion8  received  in  the  poHshed 
*•  ages  '^  when^  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  such  traditions  and  of 
such  writers  as  Justin  (ii.  6.),  he 
appears  to  conclude  that^  before 
the  time  of  Cecrops,  the  people 
of  Attica  were  in  knowledge  and 
civilisation  inferior  to  the  wildest 
savages.  Hist,  of  Greece>  i.  58. 
Upon  legends  and  authors  of  this 
description  no  reliance  can  be 
placed.     If  society  existed,  every- 


thing "  indispensable  "  to  society 
also  existed ;  therefore,  if  marriage 
be  so,  it  could  not  be  unknown* 
BeMjdesy  how  happens  it  that  tiiit 
same  Cecrops  who  instituted  mar- 
riage did  not  likewise  teach  them 
to  sow  com,  which,  if  Egypt  was, 
when  he  left  it,  a  civilised  country, 
must  have  been  w  femUiar  to  him 
as  matrimony  ?  This  most  neces- 
sary acquisition,  however,  they 
were  left  to  make  many  ages 
afterwards,  during  the  reign  of 
'Erechtheus.    Justin,  ii.  6. 
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ment^^  have  not  pawed  the  barrier  dividing  the  rudest 
MTage  firom  even  the  barbarian^^-^had  not  made  the 
discorery  that,  for  the  preservation  of  society,  chil^ 
dren  must  be  cared  for  and  maintained,  which  is 
impossible  until  they  have  other  fathers  than  the 
community.  We  must,  therefore^  reject  this  Cecro- 
pian  legend,  and  acknowledge  that,  from  the  earliest 
times  of  which  any  record  remains,  the  people  of 
Hellas  married  and  were  given  in  marriage. 

Whatever  the  original  practice  of  the  Greeks  may 
have  been,  traces  of  polygamy  long  continued  dis* 
cemible  in  their  manners.  Heracles  maintained  a 
seraglio  worthy  of  an  Ottoman  sultan.  His  vrives,  in- 
deed, like  those  of  a  vrandering  Brahmin,  were  scattered 
at  convenient  points  over  the  country,  that,  whither^ 
soever  he  roamed,  he  might  find  lodging  and  enter- 
tainment; but,  as  rumours  of  his  different  establish^ 
ments  travelled  about,  the  jealousy  of  the  ladies  was 
at  last  excited  and  proved  fatal  to  him«  Mgeus^  too, 
and  his  brother  Pallas,  old  Priam,  Agamemnon,  The* 
seus,  and  nearly  every  public  man  in  the  heroic 
times,  are  represented  as  possessing  a  harem.  Indeed, 
to  judge  by  the  practice  of  princes,  it  would  seem 


^  G£  Goguet,  Originc  des  Loix. 
IT.  394,  wtoe  the  leaned  aathor 
contendB  most  chivalrouBly  for  the 
received  theory.  ApoUodoruB, 
however,  represents  Gecrops  at 
an    Aatodithon,   #v^t^cc  ^x^y 

wHiui  drifidt  ical  ipdKdpro^  liL 
14.  1. — The  reason  why  he  was 
thus  said  to  partake  of  two  natures 
— ^half-man  and  half-snake-^has 
been  very  variously  and  very 
fimtastieally  eiplamed.  Diodo- 
rus  Sieulufl^  (i.  p.  17,)  derives  his 
title  to  be  considered  half  a 
man  and  half  a  beast,  fh>m  his 
being,  hf  choice  a  Greek,  by  na- 
ture a  barbarian.  Yet  he  con- 
ceives that  it  was  the  beast  that 
civiHsed  the  man.  Others  ex- 
plain SifvfiQ  somewhat  differently 


to  mean  that  he  was  of  gigan- 
tic stature  and  understood  two 
languages :  ita  /xtlKOQ  a^tfiaroc  oth- 
r4»  KaXovfityo^y  Ht  <pfl<riy  6  ^c\o'- 
X^poCf  5  ^i  Alyvrrimy  rdc  ^vo 
yX^ffffae  ^ir/rroro.'^— Euseb.  No. 
460. — Eustathius,  familiar  with 
the  fables  of  the  mythology,  turns 
the  tables  upon  Cecrops^  and 
conceives  that  he  may  have 
civilised  himself,  not  the  Athe- 
niscntf,  by  settling  in  Attica.  He 
supposes  him  Aird  5f#Mc  ^i  dtSpkh 
it6y  i\d€ty,  kvn^  Uiltoc  IXi^y 
elc  'EXkd^  Koi  toy  fidp/itipop 
Alymrria^fiby  dfutt  'XPV^^i 
draXdfierd  rp6irovc  iroXiriicovc* 
-^In  Dionys.  Peneg.  p.  56. 
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as  if  polygamy  were  the  law  of  every  land ;  so  habi- 
tual is  it  with  them  to  transgress,  in  this  point, 
against  public  opinion.  A  report,  still  current  among 
certain  writers,  represents  Socrates  with  two  wives, 
the  gentle  nature  of  Xantippe  encouraging  him,  per- 
haps, to  venture  on  a  second !  But  even  that  dili- 
gent retailer  of  scandal,  Athenceus,*  rejects  this  story, 
which,  no  doubt,  originated  with  some  sophist,  who 
owed  the  philosopher  a  grudge.  If  not  in  the  son 
of  Sophroniscos,  however,  at  least  in  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  the  kings  of  heroic  times  found  an  exact  imi- 
tator. This  Pellaean  fox,  though  he  did  not,  like 
the  Persian  monarch,  lead  about  with  him  an  army 
of  concubines  in  his  military  expeditions,  yet,  from 
policy  or  other  motives,  contracted  numerous  mar- 
riages, as  many,  perhaps,  as  Heracles.  Satyros  has 
bequeathed  to  us  a  curious  account  of  his  majesty's 
matrimonial  exploits.  During  his  long  reign,  of 
from  twenty  to  four-and-twenty  years,  the  dishes  of 
one  nuptial  feast  had  scarcely  time  to  cool  before 
a  new  one  was  in  preparation.  It  was  nothing  but 
truffles  and  rich  soup  from  June  till  June.  I  am 
unable  to  furnish  a  list  of  all  the  ladies  who  claimed, 
through  Philip's  diffusive  love,  to  be  queens  of  Ma- 
cedon ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  name  a  few,  to 
show  how  the  morals  of  his  subjects  must  have  been 
improved  by  his  example.  The  first  lady  whose 
landed  attractions  won  Philip's  heart  was  Andate^ 
an  Illyrian,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called 
Cynna.  To  her  succeeded  Phihy  sister  of  Derda  and 
Macat^.  His  next  wives  were  two  Thessalian  wo- 
men,  Phere  of  Nikesipolis,   mother  of  Thessalonia, 


*  Deipnosoph.  xiii.  2.  —  Com- 
pare the  account  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  ii.  5.  10. — The  conduct 
of  Socrates,  who  married  Xan- 
tippe to  prove  the  goodness  of  his 
temper,  was  imitated,  we  are 
told,  by  a  Christian  lady,  who 
^'desired  of  St.  Athanasius  to 
procure  for  her,  out  of  the  wi- 


« 


''  dowB  fed  from  the  ecclesiastical 

"  corban,  an  old  woman  morose, 
peevish,  and  impatient,  that 
she  might  by  the  society  of 
so  ungentle  a  person  have  often 

^^  occasion  to  exercise  her  pa- 
tience, her  foi^veness,  and 
charity,** — Jeremy  Taylors  Life 

of  Christ,  i.  384. 
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had  Philinna  of  Larissa,  mother  of  Aridaeos.  Had 
he  sought  merely  the  women  these  might  have  suf- 
ficed; but  Philip  had  other  views,  and,  finding  mar- 
riage a  still  more  expeditious  method  of  extending 
his  dominions  even  than  conquest,  he  forthwith  ad- 
ded to  the  list  Oh/mpias^  who  brought  him  the 
kingdom  of  Molossia  in  dowry,  and,  as  every  one 
knovrs,  was  mother  of  Alexander.  Had  the  crafty 
prince  stopped  here,  posterity,  overlooking  his  im- 
morality, might  have  applauded  his  prudence.  But, 
elated  by  success,  he  proceeded  to  augment  the 
number  of  his  queens.  To  Olympias  succeeded 
MedOf  daughter  of  Cithalas,  king  of  Thrace ;  and, 
lastly,  Cleopatra^  sister  of  Hippostratos,  and  niece 
of  Attalos.  By  this  time  he  was  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  for  Alexander,  son  of  Olympias, 
approached  manhood.  At  the  feast  given  in  ho- 
nour of  this  new  marriage,  when  the  wine  had 
circulated,  as  was  customary  among  Macedonians, 
Attalos,  who  had  probably  drunk  deep,  observed, 
''  At  length  we  shall  have  legitimate  princes,  not 
bastards ' "  Alexander,  who  was  present,  in  resent- 
ment of  the  affiront,  threw  his  goblet  in  the  face 
of  Attalos,  who  saluted  him  in  the  same  way.  Upon 
this,  perceiving  how  matters  were  likely  to  proceed, 
Olympias  fled  to  Molossia,  Alexander  into  lUjrria. 
Philip  lived  to  have  by  Cleopatra  one  daughter, 
Europa;  but,  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  instigation, 
it  is  supposed  of  Olympias  and  Alexander,  was 
murdered  by  Pausanias.^ 

Ordinary  individuals,  however,  were  restrained 
from  the  commission  of  such  inmioralities  by  the 
laws,  more  particularly  at  Athens,  where  marriage 
was  contemplated  with  all  the  reverence  due  to 
the  great  palladium  of  civilisation.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  celibacy  could  be  no  other  than  dis- 
reputable, so  that,  to  a  man  ambitious  of  public 
honour,  the  possession  of  a  wife  and  children  wa9 

^  Athen.  xiii.  5. 
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no  less  indispensable  than  the  means  of  living.^ 
Among  the  Spartans,  bachelors  were  delivered  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  women,  and  subjected 
to  very  heavy  penalties.  During  the  celebration  of 
certain  festivals  they  were  seized  by  a  crowd  of  pe- 
tulant viragoes,  each  able  to  strangle  an  ox,^  and 
dragged  in  derision  round  the  altars  of  the  gods, 
receiving  from  the  fists  of  their  gentle  tormentors 
such  blows  as  the  regular  practice  of  boxing  had 
taught  the  young  ladies  to  infliQt^ 


"  And  ladiea  sometimes  hit  exceeding  hard. 


•f 


But  we  shall  be  the  less  inclined  to  judge  un- 
charitably  of  this  somewhat  unfeminine  custom,  if 
we  consider  that,  in  the  ancient  world,  no  less  than 
in  the  modern,  unmarried  and  childless  women  were 
held  but  in  slight  esteem.  And  this  feeling,  which 
never  for  a  moment  slumbers  in  society,  teaches 
better  than  the  cant  of  a  thousand  sentimentalists 
what  the  true  origin  of  love  is. 

Of  the  impediments  to  marriage  arising,  among 
ancient  nations,  from  relationship  or  consanguinity, 
very  little  is  with  certainty  known.  In  the  heroic 
ages,  all  unions  excepting  those  of  parents  with 
their  children  appear  to  have  been  lawful;  for,  in 
the  Odyssey,  we  find  the  six  sons  of  JSolos  joined 
in  marriage  with  their  six  sisters,  the  manners  of 
the  olden  times,  abandoned  on  earth,  still  lingmng 
among  the  gods. 

Iphidamos  has  to  wife  his  mothers  sister,^  and 
Alcinoos,  by  no  means  a  profligate  or  immoral  prince, 
is  united  with  his  brother's  daughter ;  ^  Deiphobos, 
after  Paris's  death,  takes  possession  of  Helen,^  and 
Helenos,  the  seer,  is  united  in  wedlock  with  An* 
dromaebe,  the  widow  of  his  brother  HeetorJ  But 
without  alleging  any  further  examples,  we  may,  from 

1  Dinardouin  Pemoeth*  §11 »  Cf.  *  Hem.  II.  X.  2^1,  seq. 

Poll.  viii.  40.     Comm.  p.  644,  ^  Horn.  Odyss.  i;.  55,  seq. 

•  Aristoph.  Lysistrat.  78,  seq.  ^  Keightley,  Mythology, p.  490. 

3  Athen.  xiii.  2.  f  Serv.  ad  Virg,  -^n.  iii.  297. 
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the  practice  imputed  to  the  gods,  among  whom 
scarcely  any  degree  of  relationship  was  a  bar  to 
marriage,  infer  that,  in  very  early  ages,  few  scmples 
were  entertained  upon  the  subject.  Later  mytho^ 
legists  haye  even  imputed  to  Zeus  an  illicit  amour 
with  his  daughter  Aphrodite,^  but  libellously,  and 
in  contradiction  to  the  best  ancient  authorities.* 
Nature,  indeed,  has  so  peremptorily  prohibited  the 
union  of  parents  with  their  own  children,  that  posi- 
tive laws  forbidding  connexions  so  nefkrious,  have 
in  all  ages  been  nearly  unnecessary,  though  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Magi  ^  in  ancient,  and  the  profli- 
gacy of  popes  and  princes  in  modem  times,  haye 
been   accused  of  transgressing   these    natural  boun- 


Could  we  credit  the  sc^hist  of  Naucratis,  there 
was  likewise  one  distinguished  person^  among  the 
Athenians  who  coyeted  the  reputation  of  equal  guilt. 


1  Virg-Cir.  135. 
Sed  malus  ille  puer,  quern   nee 

sua  flectere  mater^ 
Initum  potuit^   quern  nee  pater, 

atqus  avut  idem 
Jupiten 

^  For  Valdcenasr^B  correction 
of  'Evanp.  HippoL  536,  where  for  6 
A£oc  vo«c>  he  reads  oXtyoc  xacc, 
should,  I  thmk,  be  adopted.  Dia- 
trib.  in  Eurip.  Perd.  Dram.  xv.  p. 
159,  t*  His  whole  defence  of 
Zeus  on  this  count  is  triumphant. 
Still  the  notes  of  Monk,  Beck, 
Husgrave,  and  the  Classical  Jour- 
nal, tL  80,  should  be  compared. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  ProcNU.  §  6.  To 
this  practiee  Surifndes  probably  al- 
ludes in  the  Andromache,  v.  173, 
sqq.,  -where  Hermione  describes, 
^rith  Bcom,  the  profligate  man- 
ners of  the  barburians.  Catul" 
las,  imreighug  against  the  im- 
pious depravity  of  a  contemporary, 
obserre^— 


"  Nam  Magus  ex  matre  et  gnate 

gigAatur  oportet, 
Si  vera  est  Persarum  impta  re- 

ligior 
Epig.  IxxxiiL  3,  seq.  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  the  filmperor 
Shah  Jehan  have,  in  modem 
times,  been  accused  of  similar 
crimes.  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit. 
Art.  Alexandre  VI.  and  Bemier, 
Voyages,  t.  i.  On  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  consanguinity,  see  Se- 
pulveda,  de  Ritu  Nupt.  et  Dis- 
pens.  i.  §  20,  where  he  says,  that 
the  Pope  could  authorize  all  uni- 
ons, save  those  between  parents 
and  chUdren.  ^'  Et  ideo  hodi^  nom 
ligant,  nisi  quatenus  ab  ecclesia 
sunt  assumpta ;  ac  propterea  Papa 
dispensare  potest  cum  omnibus 
persoms,  nisi  cum  matre  et  pa* 
tre,  ut  matriraoiiium  contrahant." 
ClUtL  Cajetaii.  i^.  Sepulved.  nb. 
sup. 

^  Alcibiades.  Athen.    xii.    48. 
xiii.  34.     Lysias,  fr.  p.  640. 
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The  marriage  of  brothers  with  their  own  sisters 
was,  in  later  ages,  considered  illegal ;  not  so  with  re- 
spect to  half  sisters  by  the  fietthers's  side,  whom  no 
law  forbade  men  to  marry,*  Still  the  recorded  ex- 
amples of  those  who  availed  themselves  of  this  pri- 
vilege are  few;  bnt  among  them  we  find  the  great 
Cimon,  son  of  M iltiades,  who,  from  affection,  observes 
Comelins  Nepos,  and  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
manners  of  his  country,  took  to  vrife  his  sister  El- 
pinice.^  Plutarch,  too,  speaks  of  the  union  as  pub- 
lic and  legal,  but  Athenseus^  characteristically  in- 
sinuates that  Elpinice  was  merely  her  brother's  mis- 
tress. The  Spartan  law  took  a  different  view  of 
what  constitutes  sisterhood.  Here  the  f&ther  viras 
everything,  and  therefore  with  an  uterine  sister,  as 
no  near  relation,  marriage  might  be  contracted.*  All 
connexions  in  the  direct  line  of  ascent  or  descent 
were  prohibited;  but  the  prohibition  extended  not 
to  the  collateral  branches,'  uncles  being  permitted 
to  take  to  wife  their  nieces,  and  nephews  their 
aunts. 

The  precise  age  at  which  an  Athenian  citizen 
might  legally  take  upon  him  the  burden  of  a 
family,  is  said,  without  proof,  though  not  altogether 
without  probability,  to  have  been  determined  by 
Solon ;  for  such  matters  were  in  those  ages  supposed 
to  come  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  legislation.^ 
They  attributed  to  the  season  of  youth  a  much  greater 
duration  than  comports  with  our  notions.     It  was,  in 


1  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  1353. 

^  Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Cim.  i.  Plut. 
Cim.  §  4,  where  we  find  this 
lady  accuBed  of  an  amour  with 
the  painter  Polygnotoa,  who  intro- 
duced her  portrait  among  the  Tro- 
jan ladies  in  the  Stoa  Poecile. 

'  Deipnosophist.  xiii.  56.  Mu- 
retu8,Var.  Lect.  vii.i.  discusses  the 
question,  but  without  throwing 
much  new  light  upon  it. — Ando- 
cides  cont.  Alcibiad.  §  9,  assigns 


Cimon's  amour  with  Elpinice  as 
the  cause  of  his  banishment.  We 
find,  however,  Archeptolis,  son 
of  Themistocles,  marrying  his 
half-sister  Mnesiptolema.  Plut. 
Themistocl.  §  32. 

♦  Meurs.' Themis  Attica,  i.  14. 
Philo.  De  Leg.  Spec  iL  Eurip. 
Orest.  545.  sqq. 

«  Cf  Herod,  v.  39.  Pausan. 
111.  3,  9. 

^  Censor,  de  Die  Natal.  14. 
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fact,  thoaght  to  extend  to  the  age  of  thirtj-five  or 
thirtj-Beyen,  more  or  less:  when  entering  upon  the 
less  flowery  domain  of  manhood,  men  would  need 
the  aid  and  consolation  of  a  helpmate.  But  if  there 
ever  existed  such  a  law  it  was  often  broken,^  for 
early  marriages,  though  less  common  perhaps  than 
in  modem  times,  are  constantly  alluded  to  both  by 
historians  and  poets.  Apprehensions  of  the  too  great 
increase  of  population  already  led  philosophers,  even 
in  those  early  ages,  vainly  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  discovery  of  checks,  which  the  irresistible  im- 
pulses of  nature  always  render  nugatory;  and  view- 
ing in  that  light  the  regulation  attributed  to  Solon,* 
they,  with  some  variation,  adopt  it  in  their  politi- 
cal works.  Plato,'  in  accordance  with  Hesiod's  no- 
tion, fixes  for  the  male,  the  marriageable  age  at 
thirty;  but  Aristotle,  who  chose  on  most  points  to 
differ  from  his  master,  allows  his  citizens  seven  years 
more  of  liberty.  For  women  the  proper  age,  he 
thought,  is  about  eighteen.  His  reasons  are,  that 
the  husband  and  wife  will  thus  flourish  and  decay 
together;  and,  their  offspring  inheriting  the  bloom 
and  highest  vigour  of  their  parents,  be  at  once^ 
healthy  in  body  and  energetic  in  mind. 

Winter,  more  particularly  the  month  of  January, 
thence  called  Gramelion,  or  the  "  Nuptial  Month,** 
was  regarded  as  the  fittest  season*  of  the  year  for 
the  celebration  of  marriage ;  and  if  the  north  wind 
happened  to  blow,  as  at  that  time  of  the  year  it 
often  does,  the  circumstance  was  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  auspicious.  For  this  notion  several  phy- 
siological reasons  are  assigned ;   as  that,  during  the 


1  Thus  Mantitheofl^  in  Demos- 
thenes, marries  at  the  age  of 
eighteen^  in  obedience  to  his 
father's  wishes. — Contr.  B<BOt.  iL 

«  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  7.  vii.  14. 
Qoettling.— Cf.  Malthus  on  Popu- 
lation, i.  9, 10. 

^  Repub.  V.  t.  vi.  p.  237.      De 


Legg.  yi.  t  yiL  p.  452.    Hesiod, 
0pp.  et  Dies,  696.  Goettling. 

*  Polit.  vii.  16.  Hist.  Anim. 
vii.  6,  6.  Cf.  Tac  de  Mor.  Germ. 
20,  Just.  Instit.  t.  X.  Brisson. 
de  Jur.  Nupt.  p.  99. 

*  Olympiod.  in  Meteor,  c.  6. 
Meurs.  Grec.  Fer.  v.  240. 
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preralence  of  that  wind,  the  human  frame  is  pecu- 
liarly nervous  and  fiiU  of  energy;  that  tiie  spirits 
are  consequently  light,  and  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition sweet,  cfaeerfiil,  and  flexible.  Lingering  sparks 
of  ancient  superstition  may  also  have  had  their  share 
in  establishing  this  persuasion:  towards  that  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  as  towards  an  universal  Kdlek,  all 
the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity  turned  as  the 
home  of  their  gods;  in  that  direction  point  all  the 
openings  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids;  thither  to  the 
present  moment  turn  the  Chinese  and  Brahmins 
when  they  pray,  and  in  the  holy  tab^macle  of  the 
Jews  the  Table  of  Shewbread^  likewise  fietced  the 
north.  Attention,  too,  was  paid  to  the  lunar  in- 
fluences; for,  no  other  circumstance  preventing  it, 
it  was  usual  to  fix  on  the  Aill  of  the  moon,  when 
the  festival  denominated  Theoffomia,  or  "^  Nuptials 
of  the  Gods  "  was  celebrated,  in  order  that  reli- 
gion itself,  hj  its  august  and  venerable  ceremonies, 
might  appear  to  sanctify  the  union  of  mortals 
effected  under  its  auspices. 

To  this  practice  there  are  several  allusions  in  an- 
cient vnriters.  Agamemnon,  in  Euripides,  when  que&* 
tioned  by  his  wife  respecting  the  time  of  Iphige- 
nia's  marriage,  replies,  that  it  shall  take  place 


(( 


When  the  hlest  moon  ita  ailyery  circle  fills."  ^ 


And  ThemiSy  adjudging  Thetis  to  Peleus,  to  termi- 
nate the  contentions  of  the  gods,  selects  the  same 
season  for  the  solemnization  of  the  nuptial  rites. 

**  But  when  next  that  solemn  eve 
Duly  doth  the  moon  divide, 
For  the  chieftain  let  her  leave 
Her  lovely  vifgin  zone  aside."^ 

Most  ancieiit   nations,    as   the   Hebrews,   Indians, 

1  Exod.  xl.  22.  Diaaen.— Rev.  H.  P,  Cary'a  tnuw- 

^  Iphtgen.  in  Aul.  717.  lation,  admirable  for  it9  closeoeM 

^  HncUii,  Iskh.  Od.  viii.  44,  seq.     and  spirit,  p.  212. 
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'Riracians,  Germans,  and  Gauls,  regarded  women  as 
a  marketable  commodity;  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
Greeks  of  early  times  perfectly  agreed  with  them, 
baying  and  selling  their  females  like  cattle.^  But, 
by  d^rees,  as  manners  grew  more  polished,  this 
barbarous  custom  was  discontinued,  though,  in  re- 
membrance of  it,  presents  were  still  made  both  to 
the  father  and  the  bride,  even  in  the  most  civilised 
periods.  We  must,  nevertheless,  beware  that  we 
infer  not  too  much  from  these  gifts;  for  equally 
primitive  and  prevalent  was  the  custom  imposing 
upon  fathers  the  necessity  of  dowrying  their  daugh« 
ters.*  In  the  case,  too,  of  the  husband^s  death  this 
matrimonial  portion  devolved  to  the  children,  so  that 
if  the  widow  chose, — as  vndows  sometimes  vnll,^ — to 
embark  a  second  time  on  the  connubial  sea,  her 
&ther  WBM  called  upon  to  furnish  a  fresh  outfit. 
But,  if  the  husband  grew  tired  of  his  better  half, 
and  would  insist  on  a  divorce,  or  if,  after  his  death, 
the  sons  were  sufficiently  unnatural  to  chase  their 
mother  from  the  paternal  roof,  the  right  over  the 
entire  dowry  reverted  to  her,* 

Parties  were  usually  betrothed  before  marriage 
by  their  parents.  And  young  women,  whose  parents 
ao  longer  survived,  were  settled  in  marriage  by 
their  brothers,  grandfathers,  or  guardians.  Husbands 
on  their  deathbeds  sometimes  disposed  of  the  hands 
of  their  wivei^  as  in  the  ease  of  Demosthenes'  fa* 
tber,  who  bequeathed  Cleobula  to  Aphobos,  whom 
he  likewise  appointed  guardian  of  his  children.  In 
this  instance,  the  widow  had  better  have  chosen  for 


*  Aristot.  PoUt.  ii,  6.  Tacit, 
de  Mor.  Gkrm.  1 8.  Heracl.  Pont, 
T.  OpQKkty,  Leg.  Salic.  Art.  46. 
Hilt  Gen.  des  Voy.  vi.  144.  Gf. 
Go|^et,  Orig.  des  Loiz,  i.  53. 

^  In  cases  where  the  fathers 
were  unable  to  dowry  them,  we 
find  daughters  growing  old  in  the 
paternal  mansion.  Demostb.  in 
Steph.  i.  ji  20.      Dowries  were 


frequently  considerable,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  a  hundred  minsB. 
}  18. 

s  On  their  anxiety  to  diicoTer 
the  designs  of  the  Fates  in  this 
respect^  see  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ly- 
sist.  597. 

*  Goguet,  Orig.  des  Loix,  iii. 
127,  sqq. 
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herself.  Aphobos  possessed  himself  of  the  dowry, 
and  consented  to  ftilfil  the  office  of  guardian,  that 
he  might  plunder  the  children ;  but  the  marriage  he 
declined.  Another  example  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Phormio  who,  having  been  slave ^  to  an  opulent 
citizen,  and  conducted  himself  with  zeal  and  fide- 
lity, received  at  once  his  freedom  and  the  widow 
of  his  master.  In  all  serious  matters  the  Athe- 
nians were  a  very  methodical  people,  and  conduct- 
ed everything,  even  to  the  betrothing  or  marrying 
of  a  wife,  with  an  attention  to  form  worthy  the 
quaintest  citizen  of  our  own  great  city. 

Potter  observes,  with  great  naivete,  that,  before 
men  married,  it  was  customary  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  house  to  live  in.  The  custom  was  a 
good  one,  and  the  thrifty  old  poet  of  Ascra,  under- 
taking to  enlighten  his  countrymen  in  economics, 
is  explicit  on  the  point — 

'^  First  build  your  house  and  let  the  wife  succeed :  **  ^ 

which,  no  doubt,  is  better  advice  than  if  he  had 
said  "first  marry  a  wife  and  next  consider  where 
you  shall  put  her."  And  we  find  that,  even  among 
pastoral,  young  ladies  who,  in  modem  poets,  make 
their  meat  and  drink  of  love,  and  hang  up  a  rag  or 
two  of  it  to  preserve  them  from  the  elements,  in 
antiquity  posed  their  lovers  with  interrogations  about 
comforts.  "  You  are  very  pressing,  my  dear  Daphnis, 
and  swear  you  love  me;  but  that  is  not  just  now 
the  question.  Have  you  a  house  and  harem  to  take 
meto?"^ 

But  prudent  as  they  may  be  considered,  the  Athe- 
nians were  still  more  pious  than  thrifty.  Before 
the  virgin  quitted  her  childhood's  home,  and  passed 
from  the  state  she  had  tried,  and  in  most  cases,  per- 
haps, found  happy,  to  enter  into  one  altogether  un- 
known to  her,  custom  demanded  the  performance,  on 

J  Demosth.  pro  Phorni.   §  8 —  •  Opera  et  Dies,  405. 

10.  *  Theocrit.  Eidyll.  xxvii.  36. 
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the  day  before  the  marriage,  of  several  religioos  cere* 
monies  eminently  significant  and  beautiful.  Hitherto, 
in  the  poetical  recesses  of  their  thalamoi,  they  had 
been  reckoned  as  so  many  nymphs  attached  to  the 
train  of  the  virgin  goddess  of  the  woods.  About 
to  become  members  of  a  noviciate  more  conform- 
able to  nature  than  that  of  the  Catholic  church, 
they  deemed  it  incumbent  on  them  to  implore  their 
Divinity's  permission  to  transfer  their  worship  from 
her  to  Hymen;  and,  the  more  readily  to  obtain  it, 
they  approached  her,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts, 
with  baskets  full  of  offerings  such  as  it  became  them 
to  present  and  her  to  receive.*  Nor  was  Artemis 
the  only  deity  sought,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  ren- 
dered auspicious  by  sacrifice  and  prayer.  Offerings 
were  likewise  made  to  the  Nymphs,  those  lovely 
creations  with  which  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks  peo- 
pled the  streams  and  fountains  of  their  native  land.* 
These  rites  performed,  the  future  bride  was  con- 
ducted in  pomp  to  the  citadel,  where  solemn  sacri- 
fice was  offered  up  to  Athena,  the  tutelar  goddess 
of  the  state,  with  prayers  for  happiness,  peculiarly  the 
gift  of  supreme  wisdom.^  To  Hera,  also,  and  the 
Fates,^  as  to  the  goddesses  that  watched  over  the 
connubial  state  and  rigidly  punished  those  who  trans- 
gressed its  sacred  laws,  were  gifts  presented,  and 
vows  preferred;  and  on  one  or  all  of  their  several 
altars  did  the  maiden  deposit  a  lock  of  her  own 
hair,  in  remoter  ages,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  it,  to 
intimate  that,  having  obtained  a  husband,  she  must 
preserve  him  by  other  means  than  beauty,  and  the 
arts  of  the  toilette.*     At  Megara  the  young  women 

1  Theocrit.Eidyll.ii.66,  ibique  Pyth.  x.   31.     Aristoph.  Thes- 

Schol.  moph.  982.  Kust. 

^  Schol.    Find.    Pyth.  iv.  ap.  ^  Poll.  ill.  38.  iUque  Comm.  p. 

Meura.  Graec  Fer.  p.  238.  529,  seq.    Cf.  Spanh.  Observ.  in 

^Suid.  V.  irporAcia.  t.  ii.  p.  Callim.   149,   507.     The   youth 

629.   y.   iEschyl.   Eumen.   799.  usually  cut  off  their  hair  on  reach- 

Cf.  C<bL  Rhodig.  xxviii.  24.  ing  the  age  of  puberty.     Athen. 

*  Poll,   iiu  38.     SchoL   Find.  xiii.  83. 
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devoted  their  severed  locks  to  Ipbinoe.  Those  of 
Delos  to  Hecaerga  and  Ops,^  while,  like  the  Athe* 
nians,  the  maidens  of  Argos  performed  this  rite  in 
honour  of  Athena.* 

Having,  by  the  performance  of  the  above  rites  and 
others  of  similar  significance,  discharged  their  instant 
duties  to  the  gods,  and  impressed  on  their  own  minds 
a  deep  sense  of  the  sacred  engagements  they  were 
about  to  contract,  they  proceeded  to  perform  the 
nuptial  ceremonies  themselves,  still  intermingling  the 
offices  of  religion  with  every  portion  of  the  trans^ 
action.  An  auspicious  day  having  been  fixed  upon, 
the  relations  and  friends  of  both  parties  assembled 
in  magnificent  apparel,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
feither,  where  all  the  ladies  of  the  family  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  recitation  of  prayers  and  presentar- 
tion  of  ofierings.  These  domestic  ceremonies  conclu- 
ded, the  bride,  accompanied  by  her  paranymph  or 
bridesmaid,  was  led  forth  into  the  street  by  the 
bridegroom  and  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,* 
who  placed  her  between  them  in  an  open  carriage.* 
Their  dresses,  as  was  fitting,  were  of  the  richest  and 
most  splendid  kind.  Those  of  the  bridegroom  fillip 
flowing,  and  of  the  gayest  and  brightest  colours,' 
glittered  with  golden  ornaments,  and  dilSused  around, 
as  he  moved,  a  cloud  of  perfume.  The  bride  herself, 
gifted  with  that  unerring  taste  which  distinguished 
her  nation,  appeared  in  a  costume  at  once  simple  and 
magnificent — simple  in  its  contour,  its  masses,  its 
folds,  magnificent  from  the  brilliance  of  its  hues 
and  the  superb  and  costly  style  of  its  ornaments. 
She  was  not,  like  some  modem  court  dame,  a  blaze 


^  Pausan.  i.  43.  4.  Callim.  in 
Del.  292.  Spanh.  Observat.  t.  ii. 
p.  50$,  Bqq. 

«  Stat  Theb.  iL  255,  with  the 
ancient  commentary  of  Lutatius. 

^  ndpoxoc*  Suid.  V.  Zewyoc 
f^/xtovirov.  t.  i.  p.  1123^  b. 
Eurip.  Helen.  722,  sqq. 


*  This  was  the  usual  practice. 
When  the  bride  was  led  home  on 
foot  she  was  called  x'^t^^''^^^  ^ 
term  of  disrespect  not  far  removed 
in  meaning  from  our  word  tram' 
per.     Poll.  iiL  40. 

«  Aristoph.  Plut.  529,  et  Schol. 
Suid.  V.  fiaxrci.  t.  i.  p.  533,  b. 
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of  precious  stones  tastelessly  heaped  upon  each  other  { 
but  through  the  snowy  gauze  of  her  veil  flashed  the 
jewelled  fillet  and  coronet-like  sphendone  which,  with 
a  chaplet  of  flowers,^  adorned  her  dark  tresses;  and 
between  the  folds  of  her  robe  of  gold-embroidered 
purple,  appeared  her  gloveless  fingers,  ¥rith  many 
rings  glittering  with  gems.  Strings  of  Red  S^ 
pearls  encircled  her  neck  and  arms;  pendants,  Ta- 
riously  wrought  and  dropped  with  Indian  jewels, 
twinkled  in  her  ears;  and  her  feet,  partly  concealed 
by  the  falling  robe,  displayed  a  portion  of  the  golden 
thonged  sandal,  crusted  with  emeralds,  rubies,  or 
pearls.  But  all  these  ornaments  often  fitiled  to  dis- 
tract the  eye  from  those  which  she  owed  to  nature. 
Her  luxuriant  hair,  which  in  Eastern  women  often 
reaches  the  ground: 

Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  flow. 
When  left  to  roll  iU  folds  below, 
As  *midtt  her  maidens  in  the  ball 
She  stood  superior  to  them  all. 
Hath  swept  the  marble,  where  her  feet 
Qkamed  whiter  than  the  mountain  sket, 
Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gare  it  birth 
It  fell  and  cau^t  one  stain  of  earth ; 

her  hsdr,  I  say,  perfumed  with  delicate  unguents,* 
such  as  nard  from  Tarsos,  oeranthe  from  Cypres, 
essence  of  roses  from  Cyrene,  of  lilies  from  MfpuH 
or  Cilicia,  fell  loosely  in  a  profusion  of  ringlets 
over  her  shoulders,  while  in  front  it  was  confined  by 
the  fillet  and  grasshoppers  of  gold.^  More  perish- 
able ornaments,  in  the  shape  of  crowns  of  myrtle, 
wild  thyme,*  poppy,  white  sesame,  with  other  fiowers 

1  Eurip.   Iphig.  in  Aul.   905.  emptagestare  serta,  vitio  dabatur. 

This  chaplet  was  placed  on  the  Alex,  ab  Alexand.  p.  58.  b. 

bride's    head    by    her    mother.  '  Aristoph^  Plut.  529.  id.  Pac 

Hopfii.   in  loc — In   Locrensibus  862. 

usu  erat,   ut  matronie  ex  lectis  '  Thucyd.  i.  60. 

flofibus  neetant  coronas.     Nam  ^  ^avpitpla.  Dioscor.  ii.  155. 
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and  plants  sacred  to  Aphrodite,  adorned  the  heads 
of  both  bride  and  bridegroom.^ 

The  relations  and  friends  followed,  forming,  in  most 
cases,  a  long  and  stately  procession,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  crowds  of  spectators,  moved  slowly  towards 
the  temple,  thousands  strewing  flowers  or  scatter- 
ing perfume  in  their  path,  and  in  loud  exclamations 
comparing  the  happy  pair  to  the  most  impassioned 
and  beautiful  of  their  nymphs  and  gods.^  Mean- 
while, a  number  of  the  bride's  friends,  scattered 
among  the  multitude,  were  looking  out  anxiously 
for  fietyourable  omens,  and  desirous,  in  conjunction 
with  every  person  present,  to  avert  all  such  as  su- 
perstition taught  them  to  consider  inauspicious.  A 
crow  appearing  singly  was  supposed  to  betoken  sor- 
row or  separation,  whereas,  a  couple  of  crows,'  is- 
suing from  the  proper  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
presaged  perfect  union  and  happiness.  A  pair  of 
turtle  doves,  of  all  omens,  was  esteemed  the  best.* 

On  reaching  the  temple,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
fTfBre  received  at  the  door  by  a  priest,  who  presented 
them  with  a  sinall  branch  of  ivy,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  close  ties  by  which  they  were  about  to  be  uni- 
ted for  ever.  They  were  then  conducted  to  the 
iltar,*  where  the  ceremonies  commenced  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  heifer,*^  after  which  Artemis,  Athena, 
fend  other  virgin  goddesses,  were  solemnly  invoked. 
Prayers  were  then  addressed  to  Zeus  and  his  con- 
feort,  the  supreme  divinities  of  Olympos  ;^  nor,  on  this 
occasion,  would  they  overlook  the  ancient  gods,  Ou- 
ranos  and  Gaia,  whose  union  produces  fertility  and 


^Schol.  Aristoph*  At.  160. 
In  BcBOtia  the  bride  was  crowned 
with  a  reed  of  wild  asparagus^  a 
prickly  but  sweet  plant.  Plut. 
Conjug.  Praecept.  2.  Bion.  Epi- 
taph. Adon.  88.  On  Nuptial 
Crowns  vide  Paschal.  De  Co- 
ronis,  lib.  ii.  c.  1 6.  p.  1 26^  sqq. 

« Chant.  Char,  et  Callir. 
Amor.  iii.  44. 


^  Orus  Apollo  Hieroglyph,  yiii. 
p.  6.  b. 

^  Meziriac  sur  les  Epitres 
d'Ovide,  p.  190,  sqq.  ^lian  de 
Animal.  Nat.  iii.  9.  Alex,  ab 
Alexand.  ii.  5,  p.  57,  b. 

^  Theod.  Prodrom.  de  Rhodanth. 
et  Dosicl.'Amor.  ix. 

^  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aul.  1113. 

T  Poll.  iii.  38. 
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abundance,* — ^the  Graces,  whose  smile  shed  upon  life 
its  sweetest  charm,  and  the  Fates,  who  shorten  or 
extend  it  at  their  pleasure,  were  next  in  order 
adored ;  and,  lastly.  Aphrodite,  the  mother  of  Love, 
and  of  all  the  host  of  Heaven,  the  most  beautiful 
and  beneficent  to  mortals.'  The  victim  having  been 
opened,  the  gall  was  taken  out  and  significantly 
cast  behind  the  altar.^'  Soothsayers  s^killed  in  divi- 
nation  ^eh  inspected  the  entrails,  and  if  their  ap- 
pearance was  alarming  the  nuptials  were  broken 
ofl^  or  deferred.  When  favourable,  the  rites  pro- 
ceeded as  if  hallowed  by  the  smile  of  the  gods. 
The  bride  now  cut  off  one  of  her  tresses,  which, 
twisting  round  a  spindle,  she  placed  as  an  offering 
on  the  altar  of  Athena,  while,  in  imitation  of  The- 
seus, the  bridegroom  made  a  similar  oblation  to 
Apollo,  bound,  as  an  emblem  of  his  out-door  life, 
round  a  handful  of  grass  or  herbs.^  All  the  other 
gods,  protectors  of  marriage,  were  then,  by  the  pa- 
rents or  friends,  invoked  in  succession,  and  the  rites 
thus  completed,  the  virgin's  father,  placing  the  hand 
of  the  bridegroom  in  that  of  the  bride,  said,  "  I  be- 
"  stow  on  thee  my  daughter,  that  thine  eyes  may 
"  be  gladdened  by  legitimate  offspring."*  The  oath 
of  inviolable  fidelity  was  now  taken  by  both,  and 
the  ceremony  concluded.  adtb-&e8h  sacrifices. 

The  performance  of  rites  so  numerous  generally 
consumed  the  whole  day,  so  that  the  shades  of  even- 
ing were  falling  before  the  bride  could  be  conducted 
to  her  fiiture  home.  This  hour,  indeed,  according 
to  some,  was  chosen  to  conceal  the  blushes  of  the 
youthful  wife.^  And  now  commenced  the  secular 
portion    of    the    ceremony.      Numerous    attendants, 

*  ProcL  in  Tim.  t.  v.    Mezi-         ♦  Meurs.  Lect.  Att.  iii.  6,  106, 

riac.  p.  155.  sqq.  Herod,  iv.  34. 

'  Etym.  Mag.  220,  53.  sqq.  Cf. 
Plat.  Conj.  Prflecept.  procem.  t.  i«         ^  Menand.  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 

p.  321.     Tauchnitz.  Stromal,  ii.  p.  421^  a.  Heins. 

«  Plut.  Conj.  Precept.  27.  Coel. 
Rhodig.  xxviii.  21.  ^  Potter,  Arch.  Grapc.  iL  281. 
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bearing  lighted  torches,^  ran  in  front  of  the  proces- 
sion, while  bands  of  merry  youths  dicing,  singing, 
or  playing  on  musical  instruments,  surrounded  the 
nuptial  car.  Similar  in  this  respect  was  the  prac- 
tice throughout  Greece,  even  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Homer,  who  thus,  in  his  description  of  the  Shield, 
calls  up  before  our  imagination  the  lively  picture  of 
an  heroic  nuptial  procession : 

*'  Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feasts  delight^ 
And  solemn  dance  and  Hymeneal  rite. 
Along  the  streets  the  new-made  brides  are  led. 
With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed. 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  soft  flute  and  cittern's  silver  sound.* 
Through  the  fair  streets  the  matrons,  in  a  row. 
Stand  in  their  porches  and  enjoy  the  show."  ^ 

The  song  on  this  occasion  sung  received  the  name 
of  the  "  Carriage  Melody,"  from  the  carriage  in  which 
the  married  pair  rode  while  it  was  chaunted/ 

The  house  of  the  bridegroom,  diligently  prepared 
for  their  reception,  was  decorated  profusely  with  gar- 
lands, and  brilliantly  lighted  up.  When,  among  the 
Boeotians,  the  lady,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  had 
descended  from  the  carriage,  its  axletree  was  burnt, 
to  intimate  that  having  found  a  home  she  would  have 
no  further  use  for  it.^  The  celebration  of  ni^tial 
rites  generally  puts  people  in  good  temper,  at  least 


»  Eurip.  Helen.  722.  Hesiod, 
Scut.  Heracl.  275^  seq.  where  the 
torches  are  said  to  be  borne  by 
Dmoes. 

*  In  Hesiod  a  troop  of  blooming 
virgins,  playing  (m  the  phorminx, 
lead  the  procession,  al  t  hirb  ^' 
fAiyyoty  &yayoy  xopir  t/iepcJevra. 
A  band  of  youths  toUow^  playing 
on  the  syrinx.  See  the  note  of 
GoBttlmg  on  Scut.  Heracl.  274, 
p.  117,  sqq. 

«  Iliad,  a.  490,  sqq.  Pope's 
Translation. 


^  'Apfidretov  fiAoc-  Ldsner,  in 
his  notes  on  Bos  (Antiq.  Grac. 
Pars.  iy.  c  ii.  §  4.),  obsenres,  that 
in  Suidas,  Hesy<^ias>  and  Eub* 
tathius  (adlL^.p.  1380. 5),  these 
words  have  a  <&fr<Mrent  meaning 
from  that  which,  with  Bos  and 
Potter  (Antiq.  Gnec  iL  282),  I 
have  adopted.  But  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Henri  de  Valoia 
(ad  Harpocrat  p.  222),  they 
would  seem  to  bear  the  signifi- 
cation above  giren  them. 

'  Plut.  Qu«8t  Roman,  zx.  19. 
Valckenaer  ad  Herodot.  iy.  114. 
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for  the  first  day ;  and  new-married  women  at  Athens 
stood  in  fall  need  of  all  they  could  muster  to  assist 
them  through  the  crowd  of  ceremonies  which  beset 
the  entrances  to  the  houses  of  their  husbands.  Sym- 
bols of  domestic  labours,  pestles,  sieves,^  and  so  on, 
met  the  young  wife's  eye  on  all  sides.  She  herself^ 
in  all  her  pomp  of  dress,  bore  in  her  hands  an  earthen 
barley-parcher.*  But,  to  comfort  her,  very  nice  cakes 
of  sesamum,'  with  wine  and  fhiit  and  other  dainties 
innumerable,  accompanied  by  gleeful  and  welcoming 
faces,  appeared  in  the  background  beyond  the  sieves 
and  pestles.  The  hymeneal  lay,*  with  sundry  other 
songs,  all  redolent  of  "joy  and  youth,"  resounded 
through  halls  now  her  own.  Mirth  and  delight 
ushered  her  into  the  banqueting-room,  where  appeared 
a  boy  covered  with  thorn  branches,  and  oaken  boughs 
laden  vnth  acorns,  who,  when  the  epithalamium 
chaunters  had  ceased,  recited^^aiL  ancient  hymn  begin- 
ning  with  the  wordg^  J*-I  -hare  csoapeiObe  worse  "aiid 
**  found  the  better.'"^  This  hymn,  constituting  a  por- 
tion of  the  divine'service  perfonned  by  the  Athenians 
during  a  festivaTlhdtituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
discovery  of  com,  by  which  men  were  delivered  from 
acom-eadng^hey  introduced  among  the  nuptial  cere- 
monies to  intimate,  that  wedlock  is  as  much  superior 
to  celibacy  as  wheat  is  to  mast.  At  the  close  of  the 
recitation,  there  entered  a  troop  of  dancing  girls 
«)wned  with  myrtle-wreaths,  and  habited  in  light 
tunics  reaching  very  little  below  the  knee,  just  as 
we  still  behold  them  oa  antique  gems  and  vases,  who, 
by  their  varied,  free,  and  somewhat  wanton,  move- 
ments, vividly  represented  all  the  warmth  and  energy 
of  passion. 

The  feast  which  now  ensued  was,  at  Athens,  to 
prevent  useless  extravagance,  made  liable  to  the  in-* 

*  Poll.  iii.  37.  Find.  Pyth.  iii.  1 7.  Dissai.  Schol. 
«  Poll.  i.  246.                                ad  v.  27. 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  834.  ^  Suid.  v.  tfvyov  icaKoy-  t.  i. 

*  Athen.  xiv.  10.    Anac.  Od.     p.  1113,  d. 
zviii.    Schol.  Horn.  II.   ^.  493. 
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spection  of  certain  magistrates.  Both  sexes  partook 
of  it ;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  general  spirit  of  their 
manners  and  institutions,  the  ladies,  as  in  Egypt,  sat 
at  separate  tables.^  At  these  entertainments  we  may 
infer  that,  among  other  good  things,  great  quantities 
of  sweetmeats  were  consumed,  since  the  woman  em- 
ployed in  kneading  and  preparing  them,  and  in  offi- 
ciating at  the  nuptial  sacrifices,  was  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  possess  a  distinct  appellation, 
{ifjfjiftovgyog^y  while  the  bride-cake,  which  doubtless 
was  the  crowning  achievement  of  her  art,  received  the 
name  of  Gramelios.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
banquet,  however,  they  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  sort 
of  major-domo,  who  received  the  appellation  of  Trape- 
2opoios.' 

Among  the  princes  and  grandees  of  Macedonia  the 
nuptial  banquet  differed  very  widely,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  frugal  entertainments  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  as  it  may  assist  us  in  comprehending  the 
changes  introduced  into  Hellenic  manners  by  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  I  shall 
crave  the  reader's  permission  to  lay  before  him  a  de- 
scription, bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity,  of  the  magni- 
ficent banquet  *  given  at  the  marriage  of  Caranos. 

The  guests,  twenty  in  number,  immediately  on 
entering  the  mansion  of  the  bridegroom,  were  crowned 
by  his  order  with  golden  stlengides,*  each  valued  at 
five  pieces  of  gold.  They  were  then  introduced  into 
the  banqueting-hall,  where  the  first  article  set  before 
them  on  taking  their  places  at  the  board  was,  no 
doubt,  exceedingly  agreeable,   consisting  of  a  silver 


^  Lub.  Conviv.  §  8.  In  the  se- 
pulchral grottoes  of  Eilithyia,  in 
the  Thebaid,  we  find  a  rough 
fresco  representing  a  marriage- 
feast,  at  which  the  men  and  wo- 
men sit  as  described  in  the  text. 

«  SchoL  Aristoph.  Pac.  421. 
Poll.  iii.  41.  The  water  of  the 
bath  used  on  this  occasion  by  the 
bride  was,  according  to  ancient 


custom,  brought  from  the  foun- 
tain of  Enneakrounos.  Etym. 
Mag.  568,  57,  seq. 

»  Poll.  iv.  41. 

*  Athen.  iv.  2,  seq. 

«  Cf.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Eq.  578, 
"EflTt  rt  arXeyylc,  ^pfJta  Ktxpv^ 

iltopovou  —  Poll.  vii.  179, 
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beaker  presented  to  each  as  a  gift,  which,  when  they 
had  drained  off,  they  delivered  to  their  attendant 
slaves,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country^ 
stood  behind  their  seats  with  large  baskets  intended 
to  contain  the  presents  to  be  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  master  of  the  feast.^  There  was  then  placed  be- 
fore  every  member  of  the  company  a  bronze  salver, 
of  Corinthian  workmanship,  completely  covered  by  a 
cake,  on  which  were  piled  roast  fowls  and  ducks  and 
woodcocks,  and  a  goose,  together  with  other  dainties 
in  great  abundance*  These,  likewise,  followed  the 
beakers  into  the  corbels  of  the  slaves,  and  were  sue* 
ceeded  by  numerous  dishes,  of  which  the  guests  were 
expected  to  partake  on  the  spot.  Next  was  brought 
in  a  capacious  silver  tray,  aJso  covered  by  a  cake, 
whereon  were  heaped  up  geese,  hares,  kids,  other 
cakes  curiously  wrought,  pigeons,  turtle-doves,  par« 
tridges,  with  a  variety  of  similar  game,  which,  like- 
wise, after  they  had  been  tasted,  I  presume,  were 
handed  to  the  servants.^ 

When  the  rage  of  hunger  had  been  appeased,  as 
it  must  soon  have  been,  they  washed  their  hands, 
after  which  crowns,  wreathed  from  every  kind  of 
flower,  were  brought  in,  and  along  with  them  other 
golden  stlengides,  equal  in  weight  to  the  former, 
were  placed,  for  form's  sake,  on  the  heads  of  the 
company,  before  they  found  their  way  to  the  baskets 
in  the  rear. 

While  they  were  still  in  a  sort  oif  delirium  of  joy, 
occasioned  by  the  munificence  of  the  bridegroom, 
there  entered  to  them  a  troop  of  female  flute  players. 


^  When  the  host  happened  to 
be  less  rich  or  generous^  people 
sometimes,  in  the  corruption  of 
later  ages^  endeavoured  to  steal 
what  they  could  not  obtain  as  a 
gift.  Thus  the  sophist  Dionysodo- 
ros  is  detected  in  Lucian  with  a 
cup  stuffed  into  the  breast  of  his 
mantle.  —  Ck>nyiv.  seu  Lapith. 
§46. 


<  This  singular  kind  of  libe- 
rality continued  in  fashion  down 
to  a  very  late  period :  —  «ai  &/ia 
€4c  iKucdfiioTO  iifiiv  TO  IvtiKeq 
SvofJUiCofuyoy  ielwyoy,  fjUa  opvtc 
U6,<nf,  Koi  KpiaQ  vdQ,  koX  Xaywa, 
Koi  lyBvQ  tv  rayfirov,  koX  (Tritra" 
IJLOvvTiQy  KoX  Sea  iv  Tpayiivy  koX 
i(iiy  dwof^pcoBai  ravra,  Luc. 
Conviv.  §  38. 
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singers,  and  Bhodian  perfonners  on  the  Sambuk^^ 
naked  in  the  opinion  of  some,  though  others  reported 
them  to  have  worn  a  slight  tunic.  AYhen  these 
perfonners  had  given  them  a  sufficient  taste  of  their 
art,  they  retired  to  make  way  for  other  female  slaves, 
bearing  each  a  pair  of  perfume  vases,  containing 
the  measure  of  a  cotyla,  the  one  of  gold,  the  other 
of  silver,  and  boimd  together  by  a  golden  thong. 
Of  these  every  guest  received  a  pair.  In  fact,  the 
princely  bridegroom,  in  order,  as  we  suppose,  that  his 
friends  might  share  with  him  the  joy  of  his  nup- 
tials, bestowed  upon  every  one  of  them  a  fortune 
instead  of  a  supper ;  for  immediately  upon  the  heels 
of  the  gift  above  described  came  a  number  of  sil- 
ver dishes,  each  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  contain 
a  large  roast  pig,  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  paunch 
thrown  open,  and  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  delicacies 
which  had  been  roasted  with  it,  such  as  thrushes, 
metrse,  and  becaficoes,  with  the  yolk  of  eggs  poured 
around  them,  and  oysters  and  cockles.  Of  these 
dishes  every  person  present  received  one,  with  its 
contents,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  such  another 
dish  containing  a  kid  hissing  hot.  Upon  this,  Cara- 
nos  observing  that  their  corbils  were  crammed, 
caused  to  be  presented  to  them  wicker  panniers, 
and  elegant  bread-baskets,  plaited  with  slips  of  ivory.* 
Delighted  by  his  generosity,  the  company  loudly 
applauded  the  bridegroom,  testifying  their  approba- 
tion by  clapping  their  hands.  Then  followed  other 
gifts,  a*hd  perfume  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  presented 


^  The  Sambuk^  was  a  stringed 
instrument  of  triangular  form,  in- 
vented by  the  poet  Ibycos.  It 
was  sometimes  called  lambuke^ 
because  used  by  chaunters  of 
Iambic  verse. — Suid.  in  v.  t.  ii. 
p.  709,  c.  d.  Poll.  iv.  59. 

^  Casaubon  is  particular  in  his 
explanation  of  this  passage^  lest 
any  one  should  fall  into  the  sin- 
gular mistake  of  supposing  these 


nuptial  bread-baskets  to  have 
been  made  with  plaited  thongs 
of  elephant's  hide:  "  Lora  efe- 
phantina  fbrtasse  aliquis  capiat 
de  corio  dephanti:  sed  Ifidrrai 
arbitror  appellare  Hippolochum 
virgca  subtUes  ex  d>we,  quibus 
ceu  vimine  utebantur  in  contex- 
endis  panariis  istis." — Animadv. 
in  Athen.t.  vii.  p.  392. 
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to  the  company  in  pairs  as  before.  The  bustle 
haying  subsided,  there  suddenly  rushed  in  a  troop 
of  performers  worthy  to  have  figured  in  the  feast 
of  the  Chytrse,^  at  Athens,  and  along  with  them  ithy- 
phalli,  jugglers,  and  naked  female  wonder-workers, 
who  danced  upon  their  heads  in  circles  of  swords,  and 
spouted  fire  finom  their  mouths.  These  performances 
ended,  they  set  themselves  more  earnestly  and  hotly 
to  drink,  from  capacious  golden  goblets,  their  wines, 
now  less  mixed  than  before,  being  the  Thasian,  the 
Mendian,  and  the  Lesbian.  A  glass  dish,  three  feet 
in  diameter,  was  next  brought  in  upon  a  silver  stand, 
on  which  were  piled  all  kinds  of  fried  fish.  This 
was  accompanied  by  silver  bread-baskets,  filled  with 
Cappadocian  rolls,  some  of  which  they  ate,  and  de- 
livered the  rest  to  their  slaves.  They  then  washed 
their  hands,  and  were  crowned  with  golden  crowns, 
double  the  weight  of  the  former,  and  presented  with 
a  third  pair  of  gold  and  silver  vases  filled  with 
perfume.  They  by  this  time  had  become  quite  de- 
lirious with  wine,  and  began  a  truly  Macedonian 
contest,  in  which  the  winner  was  he  who  swallowed 
most ;  Proteas,  grandson  of  him  who  was  boon  com- 
panion to  Alexander  the  Ghreat,  drinking  upwards 
of  a  gallon  at  a  draught,  and  exclaiming — 

'^  Most  joy  is  in  his  soul 
Who  dnuns  the  lai^gest  bowl." 

The  immense  goblet  was  then  given  him  by  Ca- 
ranos,  who  declared,  that  every  pian  should  reckon 
as  Jiis  own  property  the  bowl  whose  contents  he 
could  despatch.  Upon  this,  nine  valiant  bacchanals 
started  up  at  once,  and  sought  each  to  empty  the 
goblet  before  the  others,  while  one  unhappy  wight 
among  the  company,  envying  them  their  good  for- 
tune, sat  down  and  burst  into  tears  because  he 
should  go  cupless  away.     The  master  of  the  house, 

'  Vid.  Animadv.  m  Athen.  t.  rii.  p.  99S.      Meun.    GnKia 

Feriata.  L  p.  30,  seq. 
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however,   unwilling  that  any  should   be   dissatisfied, 
presented  him  with  an  empty  bowl.* 

A  chorus  of  a  hundred  men  now  entered  to  chaunt 
the  epithalamium ;  and  after  them  dancing  girls, 
dressed  in  the  character  of  nymphs  and  nereids. 

The  drinking  still  proceeding,  and  the  darkness  of 
evening  coming  on,  the  circle  of  the  hall  appeared 
suddenly  to  dilate,  a  succession  of  white  curtains, 
which  had  extended  all  round,  and  disguised  its 
dimensions,  being  drawn  up,  while  from  numerous 
recesses  in  the  wall,  thrown  open  by  concealed 
machinery,  a  blaze  of  torches  flashed  upon  the  guests, 
seeming  to  be  borne  by  a  troop  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
Hermes,  Pan,  Artemis,  and  the  Loves,  with  numerous 
other  divinities,  each  holding  a  flambeau  and  adminis- 
tering light  to  the  assembled  mortals. 

While  every  person  was  expressing  his  admiration 
of  this  contrivance,  wild  boars  of  true  Erymanthean 
dimensions,  transfixed  with  silver  javelins,  were 
brought  in  on  square  trays  with  golden  rims,  one  of 
which  was  presented  to  each  of  the  company.  To 
the  ban  vivants  themselves  nothing  appeared  so  worthy 
of  commendation,  as  that,  when  anything  wonderful 
was  exhibited,  they  should  all  have  been  able  to  get 
upon  their  legs,  and  preserve  the  perpendicular,  not- 
withstanding they  were  so  top-heavy  with  wine. 

"  Our  slaves,"'  says  one  of  the  guests,  "  piled  all  the 
gifts  we  had  received  in  our  baskets ;  and  the  trum- 
pet, according  to  the  custom  of  the  Macedonians, 
"  at  length  announced  the  teimination  of  the  repast." 
Caranos  next  began  that  part  of  the  potations  in 
which  small  cups  alone  figured,  and  commanded  the 
slaves  to  circulate  the  wine  briskly ;  what  they  drank 
in  this  second  bout  being  regarded  as  an  antidote 
against  that  which  they  had  swallowed  before. 

1  In  like  manner,  Alexander,  golden  goblet^  and  paid  all  their 

son   of  Philip,  when  he   enter-  debts^  amounting  to  nearly  ten 

tained  nine  thousand  persons  at  thousand  talents.  —  Plut.  Alex- 

a  marriage  feast  at  Susa,   pre-  and.  §  70. 
sented    each    of   them    with   a 
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They  were  now,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  the  right 
trim  to  be  amused,  and  there  entered  to  them  the 
buffoon  Mandrogenes,  a  descendant,  it  was  said,  of 
Strato  the  Athenian.  This  professional  gentleman 
for  a  long  time  shook  their  sides  with  laughter,  and 
terminated  his  performances  by  dancing  with  his  wife, 
an  old  woman,  upwards  of  eighty.^  This  fit  of  merri-i 
ment  would  appear  to  have  restored  the  edge  of  their 
appetites,  and  made  them  ready  for  those  supplemen- 
tary dainties  which  closed  the  achievemente  of  the 
day.  These  consisted  of  a  yariety  of  sweetmeats, 
rendered  more  tempting  by  the  little  ivory-plaited 
corbels  in  which  they  nestled,  delicate  cakes  from 
Crete,  and  Samos,  and  Attica,  in  the  boxes  in  which 
they  were  imported. 

Hippolochos,  to  whose  enthusiasm  for  descriptions 
of  good  cheer,  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  above 
picturesque  details,  concludes  his  important  narrative 
by  observing,  that,  when  they  rose  to  depart,  their 
anxiety  respecting  the  wealth  they  had  acquired 
sobered  them  completely.  He  then  adds,  addressing 
himself  to  his  correspondent  Lynceus,  "  Meanwhile 
*^  you,  my  friend,  remaining  all  alone  at  Athens,  enjoy 
"the  lectures  of  Theophrastus  with  your  thyme, 
''  rocket  and  delicate  twists,  mingling  in  the  revels 
"  of  the  Linnean  and  Chytrean  festivals.  For  our 
own  part  we  are  looking  out,  some  for  houses,  others 
for  estates,  others  for  slaves,  to  be  purchased  by 
the  riches  which  dropped  into  our  baskets  at  the 
"  supper  of  Caranos." 

The  marriage   feast  having  been  thus  concluded. 


«( 


<i 
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*  If  octogenarian  dancers  were 
held  in  admiration  in  England^  it 
would,  according  to  Lord  Bacon, 
be  easy  to  form  an  army  of 
them;  since  "there  is,  he  says, 
scarce  a  Tillage  with  us,  if  it  be 
any  whit  populous,  but  it  affords 
some  man  or  woman  of  fourscore 
years  of  age ;  nay,  a  few  years 


since  there  was,  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  a  May-game,  or 
morrice-dance,  consisting  of  eight 
men,  whose  age  computed  toge- 
ther, made  up  eight  hundred 
years,  inasmuch  as  what  some 
of  them  wanted  of  an  hundred, 
others  exceeded  as  much."  His- 
tory of  Life  and  Death,  p.  ftO. 
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the  bride  was  conducted  to  the  harem  by  the  light 
of  flambeaux,  round  one  of  which,  {»re-eminently 
denominated  the  ^^  Hymeneal  Torch,"^  her  mother, 
who  was  principal  among  the  torch-bearers,  twisted 
h^  hair-lace,^  unbound  at  the  moment  from  her  head. 
On  retiring  to  the  nuptial  chamb^  the  bride,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws,  ate  a  quince,  together  with 
the  bridegroom,  to  signify,  we  are  told,  that  their 
first  conversation  should  be  full  of  sweetness  and 
harmony.*  The  guests  continued  their  revels  with 
music,  dancing,  and  song,  until  far  in  the  night.' 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  their  friends 
re-assembled  and  saluted  them  with  a  new  epitha- 
lamium,  exhorting  them  to  descend  from  their  bower 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  dawn,^  which  in  that 
warm  and  genial  climate  are  even  in  January  equal 
to  those  of  a  May  morning  with  us.  On  appearing  in 
the  presence  of  their  congratulators,  the  wife,  as  a  mark 
of  affection,  presented  her  husband  with  a  rich  wool- 
len cloak,^  in  part,  at  least,  the  production  of  her  own 
fair  hands.  On  the  same  occasion  the  father  of  the 
bride  sent  a  number  of  costly  gifts  to  the  house  of 
his  son-in-law,  consisting  of  cups,  goblets,  or  vases 
of  alabaster  or  gold,  beds,  couches,  candelabra,  or 
boxes  for  perfumes  or  cosmetics,  combs,  jewel-cases, 
costly  sandals,  or  other  articles  of  use  or  luxury. 
And,  that  so  striking  an  instance  of  his  wealth  and 
generosity  might  not  escape  public  observation,  the 
whole  was  conveyed  to  the  bridegroom'^s  house  in 
great  pomp  by  female  slaves,  before  whom  marched 
a  boy  clothed  in  white,  and  bearing  a  torch  in 
his  hand,  accompanied  by  a  youthful  basket-bearer 

^  Senec.  Tbebais,  Act.  iv.  2,  points  of  resemblance    between 

505.  the  ancient  and  modem  Greeks, 

2  Plut.  Con  jug.  PrsBcept  i.  t  p.  1 14,  and  Chandler,  Travels,  ii. 
i.p.  Sftl.     Meurs.  Them.  Att.  i-  152. 

•^t:  ^;/a^'     ^'^'^  ^'^'  ^"'  "^^         '  Theocrit,  EidyU.  xviii.  9. 

3  See  Douglas,  Essay  on  certain         *  'Aw€wXt<nfiplfL    Poll.  iii.  40. 
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habited  like  a  canephora  in  the  sacred  processions.' 
Customs  in  spirit  exactly  similar  still  survive  among 
the  primitive  mountaineers  of  Wales,  where  the  new- 
Ij-married  couple,  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of 
life,  have  their  houses  completely  furnished  by  the 
free-will  offerings,  not  only  of  their  parents  but  of 
their  friends.  It  is,  however,  incumbent  on  the  re- 
cipients to  make  proof  in  their  turn  of  equal  gene- 
rositj  when  any  member  of  the  donor's  fiunily  ven- 
tures on  the  hazards  of  housekeeping. 

1  KtymoL  Mag.  d54. 1.  sqq.  Suid.  v.  iiravXio,  t.  i.  p.  964,  e.  8<)q. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONDITION   OF  MARRIED   WOMEN. 

From  the  spirit  pervading  the  foregoing  ceremo- 
nies  it  will  be  seen,  that  married  women  enjoyed  at 
Athens  numerous  external  tokens  of  respect.  We 
must  now  enter  the  harem,  and  observe  how  they 
lived  there.  Most,  perhaps,  of  the  misapprehensions 
which  prevail  on  this  subject  arise  out  of  one  very 
obvious  omission, — a  neglect  to  distinguish  between 
the  exaggeration  and  satire  of  the  comic  poets,  much 
of  which,  in  all  countries,  has  been  levelled  at  women, 
and  the  sober  truth  of  history,  less  startling,  and  there- 
fore, less  palatable.  To  comprehend  the  Athenians, 
however,  we  must  be  content  to  view  them  as  they 
were,  with  many  virtues  and  many  vices,  often  sin- 
ning against  their  women,  but  never  as  a  general 
rule  treating  them  harshly.  Indeed,  according  to 
no  despicable  testimony,  their  errors  when  they  erred 
would  appear  to  have  lain  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion.* 

Certainly  the  mistress  of  a  family  at  Athens  was 
not  placed  above  the  necessity  of  extending  her  so- 
licitude to  the  government  of  her  household,  though 
too  many  even  there  neglected  it,  degenerating  into 
the  resemblance  of  those  mawkish,  insipid,  useless 
things,  without  heart  or  head,  who  often  in  our  times 
fill  foshionable  drawing-rooms,  and  have  their  repu- 
tations translated  to  Doctors'  Commons.  Of  female 
education  I  have  already  spoken,  together  with  the 
several   acts  and    ceremonies,   which    conducted    an 

^  For  example,  public  opinion      kill    a   woman  than  a   man. — 
regarded  it  a&  more  atrocious  to     Arist*  Prob.  xxix.  11. 
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Athenian  woman  to  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
station  her  sex  can  fill  on  earth.  In  this  new  relation 
she  shares  with  her  husband  that  domestic  patriarchal 
sovereignty,  pictures  of  which  abound  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. How  great  soever  might  be  the  establishment, 
she  was  queen  of  every  thing  within  doors.  All  the 
slaves,  male  and  female,  came  under  her  control.* 
To  every  one  she  distributed  his  task,  and  issued  her 
conmiands;  and  when  there  were  no  children  who 
required  her  care,  she  might  often  be  seen  sitting 
in  the  recesses  of  the  harem,  at  the  loom,  encircled, 
like  an  Homeric  princess,  by  her  maids,^  laughing, 
chatting,  or,  along  with  them,  exercising  her  sweet 
voice  in  songs,'  those  natural  bursts  of  melody  which 
came  spontaneously  to  the  lips  of  a  people  whose 
every-day  speech  resembled  the  music  of  the  night- 
ingale. 

Xenophon,  in  that  interesting  work,  the  (Economics, 
introduces  an  Athenian  gentleman  laying  open  to 
Socrates  the  internal  regulations  of  his  family.  In  this 
picture,  the  wife  occupies  an  important  position  in 
the  foreground.  She  is,  indeed,  the  principal  figure 
around  which  the  various  circumstances  of  the  com- 
position are  grouped  with  infinite  delicacy  and  efiect. 
Young  and  beautiful  she  comes  forth  hesitating  and 
blushing  at  being  detected  in  some  slight  economical 
blunders.     The  husband  takes  her  by  the  hand  ;  they 


^  She  wakes  them  in  the  morn- 
ing.— ^Aristoph.  Lyrist.  18.  This 
comic  poet  gives  a  concise  sketch 
of  an  Athenian  woman's  morning 
work,  which  rendered  their  going 
out  difficult  at  such  an  hour : — 
XoAer^  re  yvpaucHy  e£o2oc*  ^ 
fui^  ydp  iifuiy  Tepl  ror  dv^p 
UvirTaaty  ^  ^oiicirriv  Hyetpey  ij 
ii  xaidioy  Karttd^ivtv  4  l^i\ovotV 
4  3*  i^ filler. — Lysist.  16,  sqq. 

*  Precisely  the  same  picture  is 


printed  in  the  interior  of  Jason's 
palace  at  Pherss^  where  we  find 
the  tyrant's  mother  at  work  in 
the  midst  of  her  handmaidens. — 
Polysen.  Stratag.  vi.  i.  5* 

*  Plat,  de  I^gg.  t.  viiL  p.  36. 
— Among  the  Thracians,  and 
many  other  people^  women  were 
employed  in  agriculture,  as  they 
are  in  England  and  France,  as 
herdswomen  and  shepherds,  and 
every  other  laborious  employment, 
like  men. — Id.  ib. 
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conyerse  in  our  presence,  and  while  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  a  Greek  house  are  unreservedly  laid 
open,  we  diseover  the  exact  footing  on  which  hus- 
band and  wife  liyed  at  Athens,  and  a  state  of  more 
complete  confidence,  of  greater  mutual  affection,  of 
more  considerate  tenderness  on  the  one  side,  or  femi- 
nine reliance  and  love  on  the  other,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  conceive. 

Ischomachos,  I  admit,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fa- 
vourable specimen ;  he  unites  in  his  character  the 
qualities  of  an  enterprising  and  enlightened  country 
gentleman,  with  those  of  a  politician  and  orator 
of  no  mean  order,  and  his  probity  as  a  citizen  in- 
fuses an  air  of  mingled  grandeur  and  sweetness  into 
his  domestic  manners.  Describing  a  conversation 
which,  soon  after  their  marriage,  took  place  between 
him  and  his  youthful  wife,  he  observes:  —  **When 
"we  had  together  taken  a  view  of  our  possessions 
"  I  remarked  to  her  that,  without  her  constant  care 
and  superintendence,  nothing  of  all  she  had  seen 
would  greatly  profit  us.  And  taking  my  illustra- 
"  tion  from  the  science  of  politics,  I  showed  that,  in 
well-regulated  states,  it  is  not  deemed  sufficient 
that  good  laws  are  enacted,  but  that  proper  persons 
"are  chosen  to  be  guardians  of  those  laws,  who 
"not  only  reward  with  praise  such  as  yield  them 
"due  obedience,  but  visit  also  their  infraction  with 
"punishment.  Now,  my  love,"  said  I,  "you  must 
consider  yourself  the  guardian  of  our  domestic 
commonwealth,  and  dispose  of  all  its  resources  as 
"  the  commander  of  a  garrison  disposes  of  the  sol- 
"  diers  under  his  orders.  With  you  it  entirely  rests 
"  to  determine  respecting  the  conduct  of  every  in- 
"  dividual  in  the  household,  and,  like  a  queen,  to 
"bestow  praise  and  reward  on  the  dutiful  and  oBe- 
"dient,  while  you  keep  in  check  the  refractory  by 
"punishment  and  reproof.  Nor  should  this  high 
"  charge  appear  burdensome  to  you ;  for  though 
"  the  duties  of  your  station  may  seem  to  involve 
"  deeper  solicitude  and  necessity  for  greater  exertion 
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"  than  we  require  even  from  a  domestic,  these  greater 
cares  are  rewarded  by  greater  enjoymcDts;  since, 
whatever  ability  they  may  display  in  the  improving 
or  {HTotecting  of  their  master's  property,  the  mea- 
**sm^  of  their  advantages  still  depends  upon  his 
will,  while  you,  as  its  joint  owner,  enjoy  the  right 
of  applying  it  to  whatever  use  you  please.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  as  the  person  most  interested 
"  in  its  preservation  you  should  cheerfully  encounter 
**  superior  difficulties.** 

Having  listened  attentively  to  the  somewhat  quaint 
discourse  of  the  Economist,  Socrates  felt  anxious, 
as  well  he  might,  to  leam  the  result;  for  the  lady, 
expected  thus  wisely  ^^to  queen  it,**  was  as  yet  but 
fifteen.  His  faith,  however,  in  womanhood  was  great ; 
and  Xenophon,  who  but  reflects  from  a  less  brilliant 
mirror  the  Socratic  wisdom,  delivers,  under  the  mask 
of  Ischomachos,  the  mingled,  convictions  both  of  the 
master  and  the  pupil.  The  moral  beauty  of  the  dia- 
logue, and  its  truth  to  nature,  would  •  have  been  lost 
had  the  lady  at  all  shrunk  from  the  duties  of  her 
high  office.  But  her  ambition  was  at  once  awakened. 
The  obscurity  to  which,  in  the  time  of  Pericles^  women 
were,  by  the  manners  of  the  country,  condemned, 
now  no  longer  seemed  desirable,  and  the  love  of  fame 
was  urged  upon  her  as  a  motive  to  extraordinary 
exertions.'  Her  reply  is  highly  characteristic.  Run- 
ning, with  the  unerring  tact  of  her  sex,  even  in  ad- 
vance of  her  husband,  she  desired  him  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  formed  an  extremely  erroneous  opi- 
nion of  her  character,  had  he  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  the  care  of  their  common  property  could  ever 
have  proved  burdensome  to  her:  on  the  contrary, 
the  really  grievous  thing  would  have  been  to  require 
her  to  be  neglectful  of  it ! 

Men  always  conceive  they  are  complimenting  a 

^  That  this  passion  led  women  versed  in  the  science  of  domestic 

to  interfere  too  frequently  with  economy  was  more  honourable  to 

politics  may  be  infened  horn  the  them. — Stob.  85.  7.    Ctoisf. 
remoik  of  llieoj^irastas,  that  to  be 
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woman  when  they  attribute  to  her  a  masculine  under- 
standing, and  they  thus,  in  fact,  do  place  her  on  the 
highest  intellectual  level  known  to  them.  Socrates 
adopted  this  style  of  compliment  in  speaking  of  the 
wife  of  Ischomachos.  And  I  may  here  remark,  that 
we  need  no  other  proof  of  how  differently  the  Athe- 
nians felt  on  the  subject  of  women  from  the  Orientals 
with  whom  they  have  been  compared,  than  the  mere 
circumstance  of  their  conversing  openly  with  strangers 
respecting  their  wives.  In  the  East,  a  greater  affront 
could  scarcely  be  offered  a  man  than  to  inquire  about 
his  female  establishment.  The  most  an  old  friend 
does  is  to  say,  "Is  your  house  well?"  —  whereas  at 
Athens,  women  formed  a  never-failing  theme  in  all 
companies;  which  proves  them  to  have  been  there 
contemplated  in  a  different  light.  In  fact,  the  senti- 
ments of  Ischomachos,  every  way  worthy  the  most 
chivalrous  people  of  antiquity,  could  only  have  sprung 
up  in  a  society  where  just  and  exalted  notions  of 
female  virtue  prevailed;  for,  under  the  word  "high- 
mindedness,'"''  we  find  him  grouping  every  refined  and 
estimable  quality  which  a  gentlewoman  can  possess. 

But,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  if 
we  introduce  dramatically  upon  the  scene  an  Athe- 
*  nian  married  pur  discussing  in  his  presence  a  question 
closely  connected  with  domestic  happiness.  There 
is  little  risk  of  exaggeration.  The  picture  is  by  Xen- 
ephon,  a  writer  whose  subdued  and  sober  colouring 
is  calculated  rather  to  diminish  than  otherwise  the 
poetical  features  of  his  subject. 

By  Heaven !  exclaimed  Socrates,  according  to  this 
account,  your  wife's  understanding  must  be  of  a  highly 
masculine  character. 

Nay,  but  suffer  me,  answered  the  husband,  to  place 
before  you  a  convincing  proof  of  her  high-minded- 
tiess,  by  showing  how,  on  a  single  representation,  she 
yielded  to  me  on  a  subject  extremely  important. 

Proceed,  cried  the  philosopher,  (who  had  not  found 
Xantippe  thus  manageable,)  proceed ;  for,  believe 
me,  friend,  I  experience  much  greater  delight  in  con- 
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templatiag  the  active  TirtuQS  of  a  living  woman,  than 
the  most  exquisite  female  form  by  the  pencil  of  Zeuxis 
would  afford  me. 

Observing,  said  Ischomachos,  that  my  wife  sought 
by  cosmetics^  and  other  arts  of  the  toilette  to  render 
herself  fairer  and  ruddier  than  she  had  issued  from 
the  hands  of  Nature,  and  that  she  wore  high-heeled 
shoes  in  order  to  add  to  her  stature, —  Tell  me,  wife,' 
I  began,  would  you  now  esteem  me  to  be  a  worthy 
participator  of  your  fortunes  if,  concealing  the  true 
state  of  my  aflSurs,  I  aimed  at  appearing  richer  than 
I  am,  by  exhibiting  to  you  heaps  of  false  money, 
necklaces  of  gilded  wood  for  gold,  and  wardrobes  of 
spurious  for  genuine  purple  ? 

Nay,  exclaimed  my  wife,  interrupting  me,  put  not 
the  injurious  supposition :  it  is  what  you  could  not  be 
guilty  of.  For,  were  such  your  character  I  could 
never  love  you  from  my  soul. 

Well,  by  entering  together  into  the  bonds  of  mar- 
riage are  we  not  mutually  invested  with  a  property  in 
each  other's  persons  ? 

Peopled  say  so. 

They  say  truly:  and  since  this  is  the  case  shall  I 
not  more  sincerely  evince  my  esteem  for  you  by 
watching  sedulousty  over  my  own  health  and  well- 


^  Xen.  (Econ.  x.  ii.  60.  Among 
Uie  Orientals  we  find  there  exist- 
ed a  peculiar  coUyrium  for  the 
white  of  the  eye.  Bochart^  Hieroz^ 
Pt  ii.  p.  120. 

<  vlrai,  a  term  of  greatest  en- 
deannent  among  the  Greeks^  as 
with  the  French  '^ma  femme.** 
On  this  point  our  language  is 
more  sophisticated.  The  practice 
reprehended  hy  Ischomachos,  in 
the  text^  was  generaUy  prevalent 
in  Greece,  where  certain  classes 
of  the  community,  who  could 
afford  nothing  better,  used,  when 
they  had  painted  the  rest  of  their 
skin  white,   to  dye  the  cheeks 

VOL.  n. 


with  mulberry-juice,  and  paint 
the  eyelids  black  at  the  edge.  In 
hot  weather,  therefore,  dusky 
streamlets  sometimes  flowed  firom 
the  comers  of  their  eyes ;  and  the 
roses  melted  from  their  cheeks, 
and  dropped  into  their  bosoms. 
They  imitated  old  age,  too,  by 
covering  their  hair  with  white 
powder.  (Athen.  xiii.  6.)  It  was 
likewise,  at  one  time,  the  fashion 
to  bring  forward  their  curls  so  as 
to  conceal  the  forehead,  as  was 
the  practice  in  France  and  Eng- 
land during  a  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  —  Lucian,  Dial. 
Meret.  i.  t.  iv.  p.  1 23. 
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beings  and  displaying  to  your  gaze  the  natural  hues 
of  a  manly  complexion,  than  if,  n^lecting  these,  I 
presented  myself  with  rouged  cheeks,  eyes  encircled 
by  paint,  and  my  whole  exterior  fiedse  and  hollow? 

Indeed,  she  replied,  T  prefer  the  native  colour  of 
your  cheeks  to  any  artifidal  bloom,  and  could  never 
gaze  with  so  much  delight  into  uiy  eyes  as  into 
yours — bright  and  sparkling  with  hesJth. 

Then  believe  no  less  of  me,  said  I;  but  be  well 
persuaded  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  are  no  tints 
so  beautiful  as  those  with  which  nature  has  adorned 
your  cheeks.  The  same  rule  indeed  holds  imiver- 
sally.  For,  even  in  the  inferior  creation,  every  living 
thing  delights  most  in  individuals  of  its  own  species. 
And  so  it  is  with  man  whom  nothing  so  truly  pleases 
as  to  behold  the  image  of  his  own  nature  mirrored 
in  another  and  a  fairer  form  of  humanity.  Besides, 
false  beauties,  though  they  may  deceive  the  incu- 
rious glance  of  strangers,^  must  inevitably  be  de- 
tected by  persons  living  always  together.  Women 
necessarily  appear  undisguised  when  first  rising  in 
the  morning,  before  they  have  undergone  the  reno- 
vation of  the  toilette;  and  perspiration,  or  tears,  or 
the  waters  of  the  bath,  will  even  at  other  times 
float  away  their  artificial  complexions. 

And  what,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  did  she 
say  to  that?  inquired  Socrates. 

What?  replied  the  husband.  Why,  that  for  the 
future  she  would  abjure  all  meretricious  ornaments, 
and  consent  to  appear  decked  with  that  simple  grace 
and  beauty  which  she  owed  to  nature. 

At  Sparta  married  persons,  as  in  France,  occupied 
separate  beds;  but  among  the  Athenians  and  in 
other  parts  of  Greece  a  different  custom  prevailed. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  Heroic 
Ages.  Odysseus  and  Penelope,  Alcinoos  and  Arete, 
Paris  and  Helen,  occupy  the  same  chamber  and  the 
same  couch.  The  women  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aris- 
tophanes appealed  to  this  circumstance  in  justifica- 

1  Of.  Lucian,  Amor.  §  42.  Aristoph.  Nub.  49. 
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tion  of  their  late  appearance  at  the  female  assembly 
held  before  day,  and  Euphiletos  in  the  oration  of 
Ljsias  on  Eratosthenes'  murder,  who  admits  us  freely 
into  the  recesses  of  the  harem,  confirms  this  fkcU 
except,  that  when  the  mother  suckled  her  own  child 
she  usually  slept  with  it  in  a  separate  bed.  At 
Byzantium  also  the  same  practice  prevailed,  as  we 
l&Bim  from  a  very  amusing  anecdote.  Python  an 
orator  of  that  city  who,  like  Falstaff,  seems  to  have 
been  somewhere  about  two  yards  in  the  waist,  once 
quelled  an  insurrection  by  a  jocular  allusion  to  this 
part  of  domestic  economy.  ^My  dear  fellow^iti- 
^  sens,''  cried  he  to  the  enraged  multitude,  *^  you  see 
^  how  fat  I  am.  Well !  my  wife  is  still  fatter  than 
*^I,  yet  when  we  agree  one  small  bed  will  contain 
^us  both;  but,  if  we  once  begin  to  quarrel,  the 
^  whole  house  is  too  little  to  hold  us."^ 

We  have  seen  above  how  absolute  was  the  au- 
thority of  women  over  their  household,  and  this 
authority  likewise  extended  to  their  children.  The 
&ther  no  doubt  could  exercise,  when  he  chose, 
considerable  influence;  but  as  most  of  his  time  was 
spent  abroad,  in  business  or  politics,  the  chief  charge 
of  their  early  education,  the  first  training  of  their 
intellect,  the  first  rooting  of  their  morals  uid  shap- 
ing of  their  principles  devolved  upon  the  mother.* 
There  have  been  writers,  indeed,  to  whom  this  has 
seemed  a  circumstance  to  be  lamented.  But  their 
judgment  jHTobably  was  warped  by  theory.  In  the 
original  dkcipHne  of  the  mind,  great  attainments 
and  experience  of  the  world  are  less  needed  thui 
tact  to  discern,  and  patience  to  apply,  those  minute 
incentives  to  action  which  women  discover  with  a 
truer  sagacity  than  we  do.     In  this  task,  ever  pleas- 

1  AUien.  xiL  74.  the  &ther  meddled  with  the  mat- 

*  Xenoph.  CEcon.  yiL  Id.  H.  ter.     The  mother,  therefore,  from 

C£  A.  Cramer,  de  Educ.  Puer.  ap.  early  habit,  was  held  in  greater 

Athen.  9.     This  writer  acutely  love  and  reverence  than  the  fa* 

remarics,  (p.  13,)  that  the  words  ther.     Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char. 

Kol  cnrrdc  i  wan^p  in  Plat.  Protag.  p.  187. 
p.  Sft5,  d.  show  that  it  was  seldom 
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lug  to  a  true  mother,  the  aid  of  nurses,  however,  wa<? 
usually  obtained ;  nor  are  we,  as  Cramer  observes,  on 
this  account  to  blame  the  Athenian  ladies,  so  long 
as  they  did  not,  as  in  after  times  was  too  much  the 
fashion,  consider  their  whole  duty  performed  when 
they  had  delivered  their  children  to  the  nurse. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
an  Athenian  lady  who  conscientiously  discharged  her 
duties  was  very  little  exposed  to  ennui.  She  arose 
in  the  morning  with  the  lark,  roused  her  slaves,  dis- 
tributed to  all  their  tasks,^  superintended  the  opera- 
tions of  the  nursery,  and,  on  days  frequently  recurring, 
went  abroad  in  the  performance  of  rites  specially  al- 
lotted to  her  sex.  But,  one  effect  of  democracy  is 
to  confer  undue  influence  upon  women.*  And  this 
influence,  where  by  education  or  otherwise  they  hap- 
pen to  be  luxurious  or  vain,  must  infallibly  prove 
pernicious  to  the  state.  At  Athens,  the  number  of 
this  class  of  women,  extremely  limited  in  the  be- 
ginning, augmented  rapidly  during  the  decline  of 
the  republic,  and  the  comic  poets  substituting  a 
part  for  the  whole,  invest  their  countrywomen  gene- 
rally with  the  qualities  belonging  exclusively  to  these. 
— ^But,  the  success  of  such  writers  depending  gene- 
rally on  ingenious  extravagance  and  exaggeration,  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  their  insinuations. 
Their  faith  in  the  existence  of  virtue,  male  or  fe- 
male, has,  in  all  ages,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their 
works,  been  very  lanksided.  In  their  view,  if  there 
has  been  one  good  woman  since  the  world  began,  it 
is  as  much  as  there  has.  Accordingly  when  these 
lively  caricaturists  describe  the  female  demos  as  ad- 
dicted   extravagantly  to   wine*    and    pawning    their 

*  Aristoph.  Lysist.  18.     Plato,  yav  ^pij  irpoc  avrovc  SovXoy  re 

who  admired  the  practice,  requires  koL  ^ovXrjv  ical  vaiia,  iccu  ei  wta^ 

his  airy  female  citizens  to  go  and  r/y  olov  re,  S\riy  xal  va<ray  nyK 

do  likewise.  Km  ^^  koi  hiavoiray  oiKiay.     De  Legg.  vii.  t.  viii.  p. 

ey  olKlijf.  vTTo  Otparaivi^iMty  lyd'  40.  Bekk. 

piffdai  Ttv(ay  Koi  firj  trpwTtjy  alrriy  *  Cf.  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  102, 

iyelpiiy  rac  ^iXXac,  aiir'j^poy  Xc-  ^  Arist.  Lysbt.  113,  seq.  205* 
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wardrobe  to  purchase  it — as  compelling  the  men  by 
their  intemperance  to  keep  their  cellars  under  lock 
and  key,  and  still  defeating  them  by  manufacturing 
false  ones — as  forming  illicit  connexions,  and  having 
recourse  to  the  boldest  stratagems  in  furtherance  of 
their  intrigues,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  them  to 
have  amused  themselves  at  the  expense  of  truth; 
tiiough  that,  among  the  Athenians,  there  were  ex- 
amples enough  of  women  of  whom  all  this  might 
be  said,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny. 

We  know  that  where  the  minds  of  married  dames 
are  fixed  chiefly  upon  dress  and  show  their  anxiety 
has  often  very  little  reference  to  their  husbands. 
And  if  it  be  their  object  to  excite  admiration  out 
of  doors,  it  is  simply  as  a  means  to  an  end,  which 
end,  in  too  many  cases,  is  intrigue.  Proofs  exist 
that  among  the  Athenian  ladies  there  were  num- 
bers whose  idle  lives  and  luxurious  habits  produced 
their  natural  results — loose  principles  and  dissolute 
manners.  The  beauty  of  Alcibiades  drew  them  after 
him  in  crowds,^  though  we  do  not  read  that,  like 
another  very  handsome  personage  in  a  modem  repub- 
lic, the  son  of  Cleinias  found  it  necessary  to  carry 
about  a  club  to  defend  himself  from  their  impor- 
tunities. They  went  abroad  elaborately  habited  and 
adorned  merely  to  attract  the  gaze  of  men,*  and 
having  thus  sown  the  first  seeds  of  intrigue,  they 
took  care  to  cultivate  and  bring  them  to  maturity. 
The  felicitous  invention  of  FalstaflTs  friends,  which 


*  Xenoph.   Memor.   L    2.   24. 

VTo  voWHv  Koi  fnfivQy  yvvaiKktv 
Bripwfuyoc.  K.  r.  X. 

*  Aristoph.  Nub.  60.  Married 
ladies  occasionally  rode  out  in  car- 
riages with  their  husbands.  De* 
mosth.  cont.  Mid.  §  44.  Even 
at  Sparta  we  find  young  ladies 
possessed  of  their  carriages  called 
Canathra,  resembling  in  form 
gnfiins,  or  goat-stags,  in  which 
they  rode  abroad  during  religious 


processions.  Plut.  Ages.  §  19. 
Cf.  Xenoph.  Ages.  p.  7i5.  Hut- 
chin,  cum  not  et  add.  p.  89. 
Athen.  iv.  1 6,  cum  annot.  p.  449. 
Scheffer.  de  Re  Vehic.  i.  7.  p.  68. 
The  same  custom  prevailed  in 
Thessaly  and  elsewhere.  Athen. 
xii.  87.  Luxurious  ladies  at 
Athens  used  to  perfume  even  the 
soles  of  their  feet.  Their  lapdogs 
lived  in  great  state^  and  slept  on 
carpets  of  Miletos.  Athen.  xiu 
78. 
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got  him  safe  out  of  Ford's  house  in  a  bock-basket, 
was  not  so  new  as  Shakspeare,  perhaps,  imagined. 
His  predecessors  on  the  Athenian  stage  had  already 
discovered  stratagems  equally  happy  among  their 
countrywomen,  whose  lovers  we  find  made  their  way 
into  the  harem  wrapped  up  in  straw,  like  carp- 
er crept  through  holes  made  purposely  by  fair  hands 
in  the  eaves — or  scaled  the  envious  walls  by  the 
help  of  those  vulgar  contrivances  called  ladders.^ 

The  laws  of  Athens,  however,  were  more  modest 
than  its  women.  For,  from  the  very  interference 
of  the  laws,  it  is  evident,  that  the  example  of  the 
Spartan  ladies,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  exposing 
themselves  indecently,  found  numerous  imitators 
among  the  female  democracy.  To  repress  this  un- 
becoming taste,  it  was  enacted,  that  any  woman  de- 
tected in  the  streets  in  indecorous  deshabille'  should 
be  fined  a  thousand  drachmae,  and,  to  add  disgrace 
to  pecuniary  considerations,  the  name  of  the  offender, 
with  the  amount  of  the  fine,  was  inscribed  on  a  ta^ 
blet  and  suspended  on  a  certain  platane  tree  in  the 
Cerameicos.  However,  what  constituted  indecorous 
deshabille  in  the  opinion  of  Philippides,  who  procured 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
determine.  Possibly  it  may  have  consisted  in  the 
too  great  exposure  of  the  bosom,  for  the  covering 
of  which  ladies  in  remoter  ages  appear  to  have  de- 
pended very  much  on  their  veils.  Thus  in  the  in- 
terview of  Helen  with  Aphrodite  she  saw,  says  the 


1  Xenarch.  ap.  Athen.  xiii.  24. 

2  'AKO(rfAovaai.     Harpocrat.  v. 

ore  x*'^*"^'  '^'  ^'  ^'  Potter,  Arch. 
GraBc.  ii.  309,  understands  his 
law  to  have  meant,  women  who 
literally  appeared  laconiccdly  in 
the  streets.  '*  Undressed/'  is  his 
word.  But  will  dKotrftovvai, 
which  Meursius,  Lect  Att.  iL 
5,  62,  renders  by  "inomatius/' 
bear  such  a  signification?  RoV- 
fiog  yvpaiK&y  does  not,  as  Kiihn 


observes,  ugnify  omamentum  mti- 
Uerutn,  nor  aKoa^vaai  inomaiius 
prodeuntea  femintB;  but  ic6fffio^  hi 
thraiia  and  dicoafiovirai  means 
dTaicTov<rai,  that  is,  women  who 
acted  in  any  way  whatever  contra- 
ry to  decorum  and  good  manners, 
which  persons  appearing  indecent- 
ly dressed  in  public  unquestionably 
do. — Ad.  Poll.  viii.  112.  p.  763. 
On  the  manners  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
women,  Cf.  Athen.  xiL  1 4.  sqq. 
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poet,  her  beantifol  Deck»  defiare-inflaming  boeom,  and 
eyes  bright  with  liquid  splendour.  Her  garments  con- 
cealed the  rest.^  Now,  as  it  was  customary  for  ladies 
to  appear  Teiled  in  public,  the  object  of  the  law  of 
Philipjndes  may  simply  have  been  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  liiis  ancient  practice.  The  magistrates 
who  pfesided  over  this  very  delicate  part  of  Athe- 
nian poUce  were  dencmiinated  ^^  Regulators  of  the 
women,"*  an  oflSce  which  Sultan  Mahmood  in  our 
day  took  upon  himself.  They  were  chosen  by  the 
twenty  from  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  yir- 
tuous  of  the  citiz^is,  and  in  their  office  resembled 
the  Roman  Censors  and  similar  magistrates  in  seve- 
ral otiber  states,' 

The  evil  influence  of  women  of  this  description,^ 
who,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  would  fain  at  any 
rate  ride  in  their  coach  and  six,  was  perceived  and 
lamented  by  the  philosophers.  To  their  vain  and 
irivokms  notions  might  be  traced,  in  part  at  least,  the 
love  of  power,  of  trifling  distinctions,  of  unmanly 
pleasures,  which  infected  the  Athenians  towards  die 
dedine  of  their  republic.  By  them  the  springs  of 
education  were  poisoned,  and  the  seeds  sown  of  those 
inordinate  artificial  desires  which  convulse  and  over- 


1  XL  y.  896.  sqq.  Of.  141. 

2  Tvytuxd^fiou     PolL  riiL  112. 
»  C£  Arist.  PoL  iv.  15.120. 

^  On  the  luxurious  manners  of 
the  SyiBcusan  women  see  Athen. 
ziL  20.  In  inch  disordeTS  may 
be  difcovered  the  first  germs  of 
the  decay  of  states ;  on  which  ac- 
count prudent  statesmen  even  in 
oligardiies  have  sou^t  to  restrain 
the  licentious  manners  of  women. 
Thus  Fra  Pa<do:  ''Let  the  wo- 
''  men  be  kqpt  chaste,  and  in  or- 
''  der  to  that,  let  them  live  retired 
"firom  the  world ;  it  being  certain 
''  that  all  open  lewedness  has  had 
**  its  first  rise  from  a  salutation, 
*' fin)m  a  smile."— i.  $  20.   To  this 


let  us  add  the  opinion  of  the  fe* 
male  Pythagorician  Phintys :  cdui 
it  yvyaiKOQi  to  olKovpery  koX  iy^p 
lUrtv  kcUl  iKiiyioBai  kcUl  depcartvty 
roy  Mpa.  Stob.  Florileg.,  74. 6 1 . 
Both  the  philosophical  lady,  how- 
ever, and  the  Venetian  monk  have 
their  views  corroborated  by  the 
authoritv  of  Pericles :  rfjs  re  ydp 
hira(fj(ovtrtic  ^6acwc  ft^  \elpo<n 
ytviirBaif  vjuy  fuydXtf  j^  &^{a,  ral 
olc  hy  iir  ikdxwroy  itptrflc  4 
if^'yov  iy  roic  ik^&etn  Kkio^  f, 
Thucyd.  iL  45.  Be^es  leading 
a  retired  life,  ladies  were  likewise 
expected  to  cultivate  the  virtue  of 
nlenoe.  Soph. Ajax,  298.  Hom. 
II.;.  410. 
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throw  states.  In  vain  did  philosophers  inculcate 
temperance  and  moderation,  while  the  youth  were 
imbued  with  different  opinions  bj  their  mothers. 
The  lessons  of  the  Academy  were  overgrown  and 
checked  in  the  harem.  Such  dames  no  doubt  would 
grieve  to  find  their  husbands  content  with  little*  (as 
was  the  case  with  Xantippe)  and  not  numbered 
with  the  rulers,  since  their  consequence  among  their 
own  sex  was  thus  lessened.  They  would  have  had 
them  keen  worshipers  of  Mammon,  eagerly  squab- 
bling and  wrangling  in  the  law-courts  or  the  eo- 
clesiffi,  not  cultivators  of  domestic  habits  or  phi- 
losophical tranquillity  and  content:  and  in  conver- 
sing with  their  sons  would  be  careful  to  recommend 
maxims  the  reverse  of  the  father's,  with  all  the  cant 
familiar  to  women  of  their  character.* 

Our  review  of  female  society  at  Athens  would 
be  incomplete  were  we  to  overlook  the  Hetairse 
who  exerted  so  powerful  ui  influence  over  the  mo- 
rals and  destinies  of  the  state.  They  occupied 
much  the  same  position  which  the  same  class  of 
females  still  do  in  modem  communities,  cultivated 
in  mind,  polished  and  elegant  in  manners,  but  scarce- 
ly deserving  as  a  body  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
in  which  a  very  distinguished  historian  has  placed 
them.*  Their  position,  however,  was  anomalous,  re- 
sembling rather  that  of  kings'  mistresses  in  modem 
times,  whose  vices  are  tolerated  on  account  of  their 
rank,  than  that  of  plebeian  sinners  whose  deficiencies 
in  birth  and  fortune  exclude  them  from  good  so- 
ciety. There  is  much  difficulty  in  rightly  appre- 
hending the  notions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject 
of  these   women.      At  first    sight   we  are   shocked 

1  Which,  according  to  Plato,  been  common  for  these  women  to 
well-educated  men  generally  are.  rear  the  children  they  bore,  more 
De  Repub.  t.  vi.  p.  1 73.  particularly  when  they  were  giris. 

2  Plat.  De  Repub.  viii.  5.  t.  ii.  Tliey  flew  to  the  practice  of  in- 
p.  182.  Stallb.  &nticide  that  they  might  remain 

'  Mitfordy  Hist,  of  Greece,  iii.  at  liberty.  Lucian^  Hetair.  Diall. 
4.  sqq.     It  appears  not  to  have      ii.  5.  iv.  124. 
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to  find  thsty  during  one  festival,  they  were  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  temples  in  company  with  modest 
ladies.  But  in  what  Christian  country  are  they  ex-* 
eluded  from  church?^  Again,  behold  in  our  theatres 
the  matron  and  the  courtezan  in  the  same  box, 
while  at  Athens  eyen  foreign  women  were  not  suf- 
fered to  approach  the  space  set  apart  for  the  fe* 
male  citizens.  Neyertheless,  though  on  this  point 
so  rigid,  they  were  in  their  own  houses  permitted 
occasionally  to  visit  them^  and  receive  instructions 
from  their  lips,  as  in  Turkish  harems  ladies  do  from 
the  Alm^. 

It  is  not  permitted  here  to  lift  the  curtain  from 
the  manners  of  these  ladies.  But  their  position, 
pregnant  with  evil  to  the  state  through  its  con- 
taminating influences  on  the  minds  of  youth,  must 
be  comprehensively  explained  before  a  correct  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  of  the  germs  of  dissolution 
which  it  concealed  within  its  own  bosom,  or  the 
premature  blight  which  an  unspiritual  system  of 
morals  was  mainly  instrumental  in  producing.  No 
doubt  the  question  whether  the  existence  of  such 
a  class  of  persons  should  be  tolerated  at  all,  is 
environed  by  difficulties  almost  insurmountable. 
They  have  always  existed  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
it  is  allowable  to  infer  that  they  always  will  exist ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  justify  Solon  for  sanction- 
ing, by  legislative  enactments,  a  modification  of  moral 
turpitude  debasing  to  the  individual,  and  consequent- 
ly detrimental  to  the  state.  To  do  evil  that  good 
may  come,  is  as  much  a  solecism  in  politics  as  in 
ethics.  On  this  point  I  miss  the  habitual  wisdom 
of  the  Athenian  legislator.  Lycurgus  himself  could 
have  enacted  nothing  more  at  variance  with  just 
principles,  or  more  subversive  of  heroic  sentiments. 

^  Bendes,  firom  a  passage  in  Lu-     the  public  baths. — DialL  Hetair. 
cian  it  appears  that  the  ladies  and     xii.  4. 
the  hetiurse  frequented  together         <  Cf.  Antiphon.  Nee.  Venef.  $  5. 
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The  Hetaine,^  recognised  by  law  atid  scarcely 
proscribed  by  public  opinion,  may  be  said  to  have 
constituted  a  sort  of  monarchical  leaven  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  republic ;  they  shared  with  the  sophists, 
whom  I  have  already  depicted,  the  affections  of  the 
lax  ambitious  youths,  panting  at  oace  for  pleasure 
and  distinction,  fostered  expensive  tastes  and  luxurious 
habits,  increased  consequently  their  aptitude  to  in- 
dulge in  peculation,  shared  with  the  unprincipled 
the  spoils  of  the  state,  and  vigorously  paved  the  way 
for  the  battle  of  Cliseronea.  But  if  their  existence 
was  hurtful  to  the  community,  so  was  it  often  full 
of  bitterness  to  themselves.  In  youth,  no  doubt, 
when  beauty  breathed  its  spell  around  them,  they 
were  puffed  up  and  intoxicated  with  the  incense  of 
flattery* — their  conversation  at  once  sprightly  and 
learned  seemed  full  of  charms — ^their  houses  spa- 
cious as  palaces  and  splendidly  adorned  were  the 
resort  of  the  gay,  the  witty,  the  powerful,  nay,  even 
of  the  wise — for  Socrates  did  not  disdain  to  con- 
verse with  Theodota  or  to  imbibe  the  maxims  of 
eloquence  from  Aspasia.  But  when  old  age  came 
on,  what  were  they?  It  then  appeared,  that  the 
lively  repartees  and  grotesque  extravagancies  which 
had  pleased  when  proceeding  from  beautiful  lips, 
seemed  vapid  and  poor  from  an  old  woman.  The 
wrinkles  which  deformed  their  features  were  equally 
fatal  to  their  wisdom  that  flitted  from  their  dwell- 
ings, and  became  domiciliated  with  the  last  beauti- 


^  Vice  18  generally  supersti- 
tious; and  these  ladies  accord- 
ingly when  they  lost  a  lover^ 
instead  of  attributing  it  to  the 
superior  beauty  or  meeomplish- 
ments  of  their  riyals^  or  the 
common  love  of  novelty  of  man- 
kind^ always  supposed  that  en- 
chantments had  been  employed. 
—Luc.  Diall.  Hetair.  L  t.  iv* 
124. 

'  Statues,  for  example,  were 


sometimes  erected  in  Uieir  honour 
— Winkelm.  iv.  3.  7.  They 
were  generally  well  educated,  and 
there  were  none  probably  who 
could  not  read. — ^Dros^,  in  Lucian, 
complaining  of  the  philow^w 
who  kept  away  her  lover,  ob- 
serves that  his  slave  came  in  the 
evening  bearing  a  note  from  his 
young  mmstert^-^Didl*  Helur.  z. 
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fill  importation  from  loma.  Thus  deserted,  the  most 
celebrated  Hetairs  became  a  butt  for  the  satire  even 
of  the  most  clownish.  The  wit  wont  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar  scarcely  serred  to  defend  them 
against  the  jests  of  the  agora. 

^^How  do  yon  sell  your  beef?''  said  Lais  to  a 
young  butcher  in  the  flesh-market. 

^  Three  obels  the  Hag^^  answered  the  coxoomb. 

^  And  how  dare  yon,  said  the  faded  beauty,  here 
in  Athens  pretend  to  make  use  of  barbarian  weights?" 

The  woi^  in  the  original  signifying  an  old  woman 
and  a  Carian  weight,  it  suited  her  purpose  to  un- 
derstand him  in  the  latter  sense.^ 

Wcorshiped  and  slighted  alternately  they  adopted 
narraw  and  interested  principles  in  self-defenoe.  Be* 
sides,  generally  barbarians  by  birth,  they  brought  along 
with  them  from  their  original  hcmies  the  creed  best 
suited  to  their  calling — *'Let  us  eat  and  drink  for 
to-morrow  we  die.**  They  were  often  the  lumber 
of  Asia  and  hence  known  under  the  appellation  of 
*'  strange  women,''  though  it  is  Tery  certain,  that 
many  female  citizens  were  from  time  to  time  en- 
rolled among  their  ranks,  some  through  the  pres- 
sure of  adversity,  others  from  a  preference  for  that 
kind  of  life.  Their  education  it  must  be  conceded, 
howeyer,  was  £ur  more  masculine  than  that  of  other 
women.  They  cultivated  all  the  sciences  but  that 
of  morals,  and  concealed  their  lack  of  modesty  by 
the  dazzling  splendour  of  their  wit.  Hence  among 
a  people  with  whom  intellect  was  almost  everything 


^  Athen.  xin.  49.  where  tiie 
woid  is  rv^^a.  — Tke  Turkiflh 
practice  of  drowniiig  female  delin- 
quents in  sadcs^  is  merely  an 
imitation  of  what  was  performed 
bj  a  tyraont  of  old,  who  disposed 
of  widked  old  women  in  this 
manner.  —  Idem.  x.  60.  In 
France  likewise  formeriy  it  was 
customary  to  avoid  the  scandal 
of  a  public  trial>  for  noblemen  and 


gentlemen  to  be  examined  pri- 
Tately  by  the  king  who,  when  he 
could  satisfy  his  conscience  that 
they  were  guilty,  ordered  Uiem  to 
be  *^  without  any  ftshion  of  judg- 
'^  ment  put  in  a  sack  and  in  the 
**  ni^t  season,  bv  the  MarBhall's 
'^  senrants,  hurled  into  a  river  and 
*'  so  drowned."  Fortescue,  Laud, 
Legg.  Angl.  chap.  35.  p.  82.  b. 
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their  company  was  much  sought  after  and  highljf 
valued,  not  habitually  perhaps  by  statesmen,  but  by 
wits,  poets,  sophists,  and  young  men  of  fashion. 

Many  of  the  bons  mots  uttered  by  those  ladies 
have  been  preserved.  One  day  at  table  Stilpo  the 
philosopher  accused  Glycera  of  corrupting  the  man- 
ners of  youth. 

**My  friend,**  said  she,  "we  are  both  to  blame; 
for  you,  in  your  turn,  corrupt  their  minds  by  innume- 
rable forms  of  sophistry  and  error.  And  if  men  be 
rendered  unhappy,  what  signifies  it  whether  a  phi- 
losopher or  a  courtezan  be  the  cause  ?  ^ 

It  is  to  her  that  a  joke,  somewhat  hackneyed  but 
seldom  attributed  to  its  real  author,  was  originally 
due.  A  gentleman  presenting  her  with  a  very  small 
jar  of  wine  sought  to  enhance  its  value  by  pretending 
it  was  sixteen  years  old.  "  Then,**  replied  she,  "  it  is 
extremely  little  for  its  age."  Gnathena  too,  another 
member  of  the  sisterhood,  sprinkled  her  conversation 
with  sparkling  wit,  but  too  redolent  of  the  profession 
to  be  retailed.  Some  of  her  sayings,  however,  will 
bear  transplantation,  though  they  must  suffer  by  it. 
To  stop  the  mouth  of  a  babbler  who  observed  that 
he  had  just  arrived  from  the  Hellespont — "  And  yet,** 
she  remarked,  "it  is  clear  to  me  that  you  know 
nothing  of  one  of  its  principal  cities ! "  "  Which 
city  is  that?'' — "Sigeion, "^  (in  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reference  to  the  word  Silence)  answered 
Gnathena.  Several  noisy  gallants,  who  being  in  her 
debt  sought  to  terrify  her  by  menaces,  once  saying 
they  would  pull  her  house  down,  and  had  pickaxes  and 
mattocks  ready,  "  I  disbelieve  it,''  she  replied,  "  for 
if  you  had,  you  would  have  pledged  them  to  pay  what 
you  owe  me.'*  A  comic  poet  remarking  to  one  of 
these  ladies  that  the  water  of  her  cistern  was  de- 
lightfully cold — "It  has  always  been  so,"  she  re- 
plied, "  since  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing your  plays   into   it."     The   repartee  of  Melitta 

1  Atben.  xiii.  47« 
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to  a  conceited  person  who  was  said  to  have  fled 
ignominiously  from  the  field  of  battle  is  exceedingly 
keen.  Happening  to  be  eating  of  a  hare  which 
she  seemed  much  to  enjoy,  our  soldier,  desirous  of  di- 
recting attention  to  her,  inquired  if  she  knew  what 
was  the  fleetest  animal  in  the  world.  *'The  run- 
away,** replied  Melitta. 

The  same  taste  which  induces  many  persons  of 
rank  in  our  own  day  to  marry  opera  dancers  and 
actresses,  in  antiquity  favoured  the  ambition  of  the 
Hetairse,  many  of  whom  rose  from  their  state  of 
humiliation  to  be  the  wives  of  satraps  and  princes. 
This  was  the  case  with  Glycera,  whom  after  the 
death  of  Pythionica,  Harpalos  sent  for  from  Athens, 
and  domiciliated  within  his  royal  palace  at  Tarsos. 
He  required  her  to  be  saluted  and  considered  as 
his  queen,  and  refused  to  be  crowned  unless  in 
conjunction  with  her.  Nay,  he  had  even  the  har- 
dihood to  erect  in  the  city  of  Rossos,  a  brazen 
statue  to  her,  beside  his  own.*  Herpyllis,  one  of 
the  same  sisterhood,  won  the  heart  of  Aristotle,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Nicomachos.  She  survived  the 
philosopher,  and  was  carefully  provided  for  by  his 
will.'  Even  Plato,  whose  genius  and  virtue  are  still 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  succumbed  to  the  charms 
of  Archseanassa,  an  Hetaira  of  Colophon,  whose  beau- 
ty, which  long  survived  her  youth,  he  celebrated  in 
an  epigram  still  extant.' 

Of  all  these  ladies,  however,  not  even  excepting 
Phryne,  or  the  Sicilian  Lais,*  Aspasia'  has  obtained 


^  Athen.  xiii.  50. 

<  Athen.  xiii.  56« — ^Diog.  Laert. 
V.  12. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  31. 

*  She  was  a  native  of  Hyccara, 
but  taken  prisoner  in  childhood, 
and  carried  to  Corinth,  whence 
that  city  has  generally  the  honor 
of  being  regarded  as  her  birth- 
place. —  Athen.  xiii.   54.  —  Cf. 


Thucyd.  vi.  6ft>  Sch.  Aristoph. 
Lysist.  179. 

^  Of  the  younffer  Aspasia,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
loveliest  woman  of  her  time,  we 
have  the  following  sketch  in  iEli* 
an :  —  *'  Her  hair  was  auburn, 
*^  and  fell  in  slightly  waving  ring- 
*'  lets.  She  had  large  fiill  eyes,  a 
'^nose  inclined  to  aquiline,  (eVi- 
''ypviroc)  and  small  delicate  ears. 
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the  most  widely  extended  fame.  This  illustrious 
woman,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  mind  still  more 
beautiful  than  her  beautiful  form,  exercised  oyer 
the  fortunes  of  Ath^is  an  influence  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  queen.  Her  genius,  unobserv- 
ed for  some  time,  by  degrees  drew  around  her  all 
those  whom  the  love  of  letters  or  ambition  induced 
to  cultiyate  their  minds.  Her  house  became  a  sort 
of  club-room,  where  eloquence,  politics,  philosophy, 
mixed  with  badinage,  were  daily  discussed,  and 
whither  eyen  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  resorted 
to  acquire  from  Aspasia  those  accomplishments  which 
were  already  beginning  to  be  in  fiuhion.  From  her 
Socrates  professed  to  have  in  part  acquired  his  know- 
ledge of  rhetoric,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
he  could  trace  to  the  habit  of  conversing  with  one 
so  gifted  by  nature,  so  polished  by  rare  society, 
something  of  that  exquisite  facility  and  lightness  of 
manner  which  diaracterize  his  familiar  dialectics. 
No  doubt,  we  may  attribute  something  of  the  reputa- 
tion she  acquired  to  the  desire  to  disparage  Pericles. 
It  was  thought  that  by  appropriating  many  of  his 
harangues  to  her  they  could  bring  him  down  i^arer 
their  own  level.     She  was,  in  influence  and  celebri- 


**  Nothing  could  be  softer  than  her 
'^ekin,  and  her  complexion  was 
**  fresh  as  the  rose ;  on  which  ac- 
'^  count  the  Phoceans  called  her 
^'  Milto,  or  ^  the  Blooming '.  Her 
''ruddy  lips^  (^ning,  disclosed 
'*  teeth  winter  than  snow.  She, 
''moreover,  possessed  the  charm 
"  on  which  Homer  so  often  dwells 
in  his  descriptions  of  beautiful 
women,  of  small,  well-formed 
"  ankles.  Her  voice  was  so  full  of 
"  music  and  sweetness,  that  those 
"to  whom  she  spoke  imagined 
"  they  heard  the  songs  of  the 
"  Seirens.  To  crown  aJl  she  was 
''like  Horace's  Pynha,  simplex 
"  munditiis,  abhorring  superfluous 


ft 


it 


"  pomp  of  ornament.'* — Hist.  Var. 
xiL  1.  Some  persons,  however, 
would  not  have  admired  the  nose 
of  Milto : — thus,  the  youth  in  Te- 
rence (Heauton,  v.  5.  17.  seq.) 
"  What  ?  must  I  marry  " 

"  Ru&mne  illam  virginem 
CsBsiam,  sparse  ore,  adunco  na- 
so?    Non  possum,  pater." 

Aristotle  (Rhet.  L  i)  does  not  un- 
dervalue the  slightly  aquiline  nose ; 
and  Plato  appears  rather  to  have 
admired  it  in  men. — Repub.  v.  § 
19.  t.  i.  p.  392. — Stallb.  where 
the  philosopher  calls  it  the  Royal 
Nose. 
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tv,  the  Madame  Roland  of  Athens,  though  living  in 
times  somewhat  less  tnmbled. 

The  name  of  Phrjne,  though  not  so  celebrated,  is 
still  fieaniliar  to  eyerj  one,  partly,  perhaps,  through 
the  accusation  brought  against  her  in  the  court  of 
HeHsa,'  by  Euthios.  She  was  a  native  of  Thes- 
pifle,  but  established  at  Athens,  and  beloved  by 
the  orator  Hyperides,  who  undertook  her  defence. 
His  pleading,  it  may  therefore  be  presumed,  was 
eloquent.  Perceiving,  however,  he  could  make  but 
little  impression  on  the  judges,  he  had  her  called 
into  court,  and,  as  if  by  accident,  bared  her  bosom,^ 
the  £umess  and  beauty  of  which  heaving  with  an- 
guish and  terror^— for  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death — so  vrrought  upon  the  august  judges  that  her 
acquittal  immeddately  followed.  The  Heliasts,  re- 
nowned for  their  upright  decisions,  were  suspected 
on  this  occasion  of  undue  commiseration,  though 
the  charge  was  probably  grounded  on  some  frivolous 
pretenoe  of  impiety;  and,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  similar  pcutiality  in  future,  a  decree  was  passed, 
rendering  it  illegal  thus  to  extort  the  pity  of  the 
court,  or,  on  any  account,  to  introduce  the  accused, 
whether  man  or  woman,  into  the  presence  of  the 
judges.  It  vnnA  on  her  figure  that  Apelles  chiefly 
relied  in  painting  his  Aphrodite  rising  from  the 
sea,  as  Phiyne  herself  rose  before  all  Greece  on  the 
beach  at  Eleusis ;  and  Praxiteles  also  wrought  from 
the  same  model  his  Cnidean  Aphrodite.'  This 
sculptor,  who  was  the  rival  of  Hjrperides,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  Athens,  in  the  affections  of  Phryne, 
permitted  her  one  day  to  make  choice  for  herself 
from  two  statues  of  his  own  workmanship — the 
Eros  aiMl  the  Satyr.     Discovering,   by  a  stratagem, 

^  Pomdip.    ap.    Athen.    xiii.  have  been  the  only  defence  he 

60.  nuule.— Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

<  Honett    old  Burton^   whom  ii.  iiH. 
few  anecdotes  of  this  description 
escaped,  imagines  this  artifice  to         '  Athen.  xiiL  59.  seq. 
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that  he  himself  preferred  the  former,  she  was  guided 
by  his  judgment,  and  dedicated  the  winged  god  in 
a  temple  of  her  natiye  city.  In  admiration  of 
her  beauty,  a  number  of  gentlemen  erected,  by  sub- 
scription, in  her  honour,  a  golden  statue  at  Delphi. 
It  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles,  and  stood  on  a 
pillar  of  white  marble  of  Pentelicos,  between  the 
statues  of  Archidamos,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas.     The  inscription  ran  simply  thus : — 

*^  Phryne,  of  Thespbe,  daughter  of  Epidee." 

On  seeing  this  statue.  Crates,  the  cynic,  exclaimed, 
**  Behold  a  trophy  of  Hellenic  wantonness ! " 

It  is  not,  of  course,  among  women  of  this  class, 
that  we  should  expect  to  discoTer  proofs  of  female 
truth  or  enduring  attachment.  But  the  human  heart 
sometimes  triumphs  over  adverse  circumstances.^ 
History  has  preserved  the  memory  of  more  than 
one  act  of  heroism  performed  by  an  Hetaira,  to 
show  that  woman  doth  not  always  put  *off  her  other 
virtues,  though  habitually  trampling  on  the  one  which 
constitutes  for  her  the  boundary  between  honour 
and  infomy. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Philadelphos,  while  commanding 
the  garrison  of  Ephesos,  had  along  with  him  the 
courtezan,  Irene,  who,  when  his  Thracian  mer- 
cenaries rose  in  revolt,  fled  along  with  him  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  where  they  fell  together, 
sprinkling  the  altar  with  their  blood.^  Alcibiades, 
too,  of  idl  his  friends,  found  none  adhere  to  him  in 
his  adversity  but  an  Hetaira,  who  cheerfully  ex- 
posed her  life  for  his  sake;  and,  when  the  assassins 
of  Phamabazos  had  achieved  their  task,  performed, 
like  another  Antigone,  the  last  duties  over  the  ashes 

^  Athen.  xiii.  59. — In  the  ap-  ments  to  bestow  them,   like  so 

prehension  of  Lucian^  too,  they  many  sisters,  on  the  person  they 

were  anything  but  mercenary;  loved. ^ Diall.  Hetair.  vii,  1. 
and  stripped  themselves  cheer- 
fully of  dJl  their  personal  oma-         ^  Athen.  xiiL  64. 
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of  the  man  she  loved.^  Other  anecdotes  might  be 
added  equally  honourable  to  their  feelings  and  fide- 
lity, but  these  will  sufficiently  illustrate  their  cha- 
racter and  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  gene- 
rally held. 

1  Hut.  Akib.  §  59. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

TOILETTE,   DRESS,   AND  ORNAMENTS. 

Haying  now  described  the  condition  and  influ- 
ence of  women,  it  will  be  necessarj  to  institute 
some  inquiry  into  one  of  the  principal  means  hj 
which  thej  achieved  and  maintained  their  empire. 
At  first  sight,  perhaps,  the  disquisition  may  appear 
scarcely  to  deserve  all  the  pains  I  have  bestowed 
upon  it;  but,  as  the  dress  of  the  ancients  is  con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  with  the  progress  of  the 
useful  arts,  as  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  &c.,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  forms  and  developement  of 
sculpture,  it  can  scarcely,  when  well  considered,  be 
reckoned  among  matters  of  trifling  moment.  Be- 
sides, the  costume  and  ornaments  of  a  people  often 
afford  important  aid  towards  comprehending  the  na- 
tional character,  constituting,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  prac- 
tical commentary  on  the  mental  habits,  and  tone 
and  principles  of  morals,  prevailing  at  any  given 
period  among  them. 

The  raiment  of  the  Grecian  women,  of  which  the 
public  generally  obtain  some  idea  from  the  remain- 
ing monuments  of  ancient  art,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  regulated  by  the  same  laws  of  taste  which 
presided  over  the  developement  of  the  national  ge- 
nius in  sculpture  and  painting.  Every  article  of 
their  habiliment  appeared  to  harmonise  exactly  with 
the  rest.  Nothing  of  that  grotesque  extravagance 
which  in  some  of  the  fleeting  vagaries  of  fiishion 
transforms  our  modem  ladies,  with  their  inflated 
balloon  sleeves  and  painfully  deformed  waists,  into 
so  many  whalebone  and  muslin  hobgoblins,  was 
ever   allowed    to    disfigure   the    rich    contour   of   a 
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Greek  woman.  As  she  proceeded  lovely  from  the 
hands  of  nature,  her  pride  was  to  preserve  that 
loveliness.  Her  garments,  accordingly,  were  not 
feshioned  with  a  view  to  disguise  or  conceal  her 
form,  but  by  graceful  folds,  flowing  curves,  oma« 
ments  rich  and  tastefully  disposed,  to  afibrd  as 
many  indications  of  its  matchless  symmetry  and 
perfection  as  might  be  compatible  with  her  sex's 
delicacy  and  the  severity  of  public  morals.  Con* 
sequently  the  art  of  dress,  like  every  other  conver^ 
sant  with  taste  and  beauty,  reached  in  Greece  its 
highest  perfection.  A  woman  draped  according  to 
the  prevalent  fEishion  in  the  best  ages  of  the  Athe- 
nian commonwealth,  was  an  object  not  to  be  equalled 
for  elegance  or  grace.  From  the  snow  white  veil 
which  probably  shaded  her  countenance  and  ringlets 
of  auburn  or  hyacinth,  to  the  sandals  of  white  satin 
and  gold  that  ornamented  her  small  ankle,  the  eye 
could  detect  nothing  gaudy,  affected,  or  out  of  keep* 
ing.  There  was  magnificence  without  ostentation, 
brilliance  of  colours,  but  a  brilliance  that  harmo- 
nised with  whatever  was  brought  in  contact  with 
it;  the  splendour  of  numerous  jewels  and  trinkets 
of  gold,  but  no  appearance  of  display,  or  of  a  wish 
to  dazzle.  Everything  appeared  to  stand  where  it 
did,  because  it  was  its  proper  place. 

But  in  Sparta  where  there  existed  little  tendency 
towards  art  or  refinement,^  a  costume  the  antipodes 
of  all  this  prevailed.  That  of  the  virgins  differed 
in  sonae  respects  from  that  of  the  matrons,  and 
the  difference  arose  out  of  a  peculiar  feature  of 
manners,  in  which,  if  in  nothing  else,  they  resem- 
bled the  English.  In  several  Ionic  countries,  as 
at  present  on  the  continent,  girls  were  previously 
to  marriage  guarded  with  much  strictness.  At 
Sparta,  on  the  contrary,  and  among  the  Dorians 
generally,'  they  were  permitted,   as  in  England,  to 

^  (X,  Montaigne,  Essais,  t.  iy.         <  See  aboye,  chapter  ii. 
p.  214,  seq. 
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walk  abroad  in  company  with  young  men,  and,  of 
course,  to  form  attachments  at  their  own  discre- 
tion. In  this,  too,  as  in  their  dress,  they  only  pre- 
served the  customs  of  antiquity;  for  in  Homer  we 
find  the  Trojan  ladies  making  anxious  inquiries  of 
Hector  respecting  their  relatiolis  and  friends  in  the 
field,  and  going  forth  from  their  houses  attended 
only  by  their  maids.  The  married  women  led  more 
retired  liyes,  and  when  they  went  abroad  iashion 
required  that  they  should  be  veiled,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  apophthegm  of  Charillos,  who 
being  asked  why  the  maidens  went  abroad  unco- 
vered while  the  matrons  concealed  their  faces,  re- 
plied: *^  Because  it  is  incumbent  on  the  former  to 
**  find  themselves  husbands,  on  the  latter  only  to 
**  keep  those  they  have."* 

The  principal,  or,  rather,  the  sole  garment  of  the 
Dorian  maidens  was  the  chiton,  or  himation,'  made 
of  woollen  stuff,  and  without  sleeves,  but  fastened 
on  either  shoulder  by  a  large  clasp,  and  gathered 
on  the  breast  by  a  kind  of  brooch.  This  sleeveless 
robe,  which  seldom  reached  more  than  half  way  to 
the  knee,  was  moreover  left  open  up  to  a  certain 
point  on  both  sides,'  so  that  the  skirts  or  wings, 
flying  open  as  they  walked,  entirely  exposed  their 
limbs,  closely  resembling  the  shift  of  the  Bedouin 
women,*  slit  up  to  the  arm-pit,  but  gathered  tight 
by  a  girdle  about  the  waist.  When  the  girdle  was 
removed  it  reached  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,*  and 
would  then,  but  for  the  side-slits,  have  been  quite 
as  becoming  as  the  blue  chemise  of  the  modem 
Egyptian  women,  which  is  open  in  front  from   the 

^  Plut.      Apophtheg.     Lacon.  p.  63.    Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  i.  74. 
ChariU.  2.  t.  i.  p.  161.  s  p^j],  yy.  54.  g^q.  Mus.  Chia- 

«  Herod.  V.    87.      Duns.  ap.  ramont.  pi.  35.   Antich.  di  Ercol. 

Schol.  Eunp.  Hecub.  922.     ^L  ^^  jy^  ^y^  24, 
Dionys.  ap.   Eustath.  ad  II.  p.         ^  /^  _.  «       ,,  ,     ^., 

963.   17.  ed.  Basil.     Ml  Var.         ♦Castellan,  Mobuts  des  Otto- 

Hist.  i.  18.     CC  Spanh.  Obsenr.     ^^^'  ^-  ♦'^• 

in  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  32.  t.  ii.         «  Schol.  Eurip.  Hecub.  922. 
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neck  to  the  waist.^  When  dressed  in  this  single 
robe,  their  whole  form  breathing  health,  and  modesty 
in  their  countenance,  there  was  no  doubt  a  simple 
elegance  in  their  appearance,  little  less  attractiTe, 
perhaps,  than  the  exquisite  and  elaborate  mise  of 
an  Ionian  or  an  Attic  girl.  In  this  costume  Me- 
lissa, daughter  of  Procles,  of  Epidaurus,  was  habited 
when,  as  she  poured  out  wine  to  her  fother's  la- 
bourers, Periander,  the  Corinthian,^  beheld  and  loved 
her.  The  married  women,  however,  did  not  make 
their  appearance  in  public  en  chemise^  but  when 
going  abroad  donned  a  second  garment  which  seems 
to  have  resembled  pretty  closely  their  husbands' 
himatia.' 

Of  the  simple  wardrobe  of  a  Doric  lady,  which 
in  ancient  times  was  that  of  all  women  of  Hellenic 
race,  exceedingly  little  can  be  said.  It  is  altogether 
different  with  respect  to  that  of  the  gentlewomen 
of  Attica,  where,  though  inferior  in  personal  beauty 
to  none,  the  women  exhibited  so  much  fertility  in 
the  matter  of  dress,  that  they  appeared  to  depend 
on  that  alone  for  the  establishment  of  their  em- 
pire. For  this  reason  it  would  be  vain  to  pretend 
to  describe  all  their  vestments  and  ornaments,  or  the 
arts  of  the  toilette  by  which  they  were  adapted  to 


^  Suidas^  however^  supposes 
these  garments  to  have  been  less 
becoming  when  the  girdle  was 
removed,  and  adds  iv  Zwaprp 
li  Kol  rdg  Kopac  yvfivaf  t^iyitr" 
Oau  —  v.  it^d(uy.  t.  L  p.  77)^. 
Montugne  observes,  that  the  an- 
cient Gkiuls  made  little  use  of 
clothing ;  and  that  the  same  thing 
might  be  said  of  the  Irish  of  his 
time,  t.  iv.  p.  £14. — The  French 
ladies,  also,  of  his  own  day, 
affected  a  costmne  in  no  respect 
less  indelicate  than  that  of  the 
Spartan  girls :  "  nos  dames,  ain- 
si  molles  et  delicates  qu'elles  sont. 


elles  s'en  vont  tant6t  entre  ou- 
vertes  jusques  au  nombriL** — 
Essais,  II.  xii.  t.  iv.  p.  2 Id. 

^  Athen.  xiii.  56* 

3  C£  II.  c.  425«— In  the  life  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  difference  between 
the  dress  of  married  women  and 
that  of  the  virgins  is  diBtinctly 
pointed  out :  —  dpxofiiyois  Si 
ravra  irpdrruv,  Jikov  airroic  tdv 
waffSirHr  Kal  yvvaucAr,  ai  fuv  iv 
iftarioiQ,  Karaiburdfuyai  rove 
\irwyiffKovc,  ai  ii  fwroxlrwreQ, 
(TvyapyaffOfityai  toIq  TptvtvripOiQ* 
PluU  Pyrrh.  §  27. 
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their  purposes.  To  do  so  properly  would,  in  fact, 
require  a  volume.  But  all  that  can  be  crowded  into 
one  short  chapter  shall  be  giyen,  since  I  am  not 
deterred  by  any  such  scruples  as  formerly  arrested 
the  pen  of  a  very  learned  writer,  who  apprehended 
that,  if  he  proceeded,  he  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  rummaging  the  boudoir  notes  of  an  Athenian 
lady!* 

The  primary  garment,^  answering  to  the  (demise 
of  the  modems,  was  a  white  tunic  reaching  to  the 
ground,'  in  some  instances  slecTeless,  and  &stened 
on  the  shoulders  with  buttons,  in  others  famished 
with  loose  hanging  sleeves  descending  to  the  wrist, 
and  brought  together  at  intervals  upon  the  arm  by 
silver  or  golden  agraffes.**  It  was  gathered  into 
close  folds  under  the  bosom  by  a  girdle,^  or  riband, 
sometimes  fastened  in  front  by  a  knot,  sometimes 
by  a  clasp.^  This  inner  robe,  made  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  fine  linen,^  manufactured  in  Attica,  or  im- 
ported from  Tyre,  Egypt,  or  Sidon,  came,  in  after 
times,  to  be  of  muslin  from  Tarentum,  or  woven  at 
home  from  Egyptian  cotton.  The  use  of  linen,  how- 
ever, for  this  purpose  was  not  wholly  superseded. 
A  very  beautifUl  kind,  from  the  island  of  Amorgos,^ 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  was  often  substituted  down  to 
a  very  late  period  in  place  of  the  byssos,  or  fine 
muslin  of  Egjrpt;  and  this  insular  fabric,^  whether 
snow-white  or  purple,  would  have  rivalled  the  finest 
cambric,  being  of  the  most  delicate  texture  and 
semi-transparent,"  like  the  Tarentine  and  Coan  vests 
of    the   Roman   ladies,  the   sandyx-coloured   Lydian 


*  Taylor  ad  Demoeth. 

*  Athen.  xii.  5.  29.  Boeckh.  i. 
141.  Aristoph.  Lydst.  4d.  sqq. 

*  'Eic  ^«  \iyov,  iuyovc  \iTofy,  5k 
*A&Tivaioi  itpopovv  woiripri. — Poll, 
vii,  71. 

*  JEliaxi.  V.  H.  i.  8. 

«0n  the  fdni,  Cf.  II.  I  181. 
Odyss.  r.  231.  Damm.  988. 
On  the  Cestus  II.  £.  214.    Aris- 


toph. Lysist.  72.  fiadv(*tyoi  M^- 
chyl.  Pers.  155.  et  Schol.  —  B<Bt- 
tig.  Les  Furies,  p.  34. 

^  Achilles  Tatius.  iL  cap.  xi. 
p.  S3,  seq.    Jacobs 

''  Thucyd.  i.  6. 

®  Aristoph.  Lysist.  150,  785, 
et  Schol.  9  Poll,  vii,  75. 

^^  Aristoph.  Lysist.  48.  Poll, 
vii.  57.  74. 
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robe,  <»r  the  silken  chemises  of  the  Turkish  sultanas, 
described  by  Ladj  Montague.^  It  is  in  a  tunic  of 
this  linen  that  Lysistrata,  in  Aristophanes,  advises 
the  Athenian  ladies  to  appear  before  their  husbands 
in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  splendour  of 
their  charms.* 

Because  the  Amorginean  linen  was  often,  perhaps 
eonmumlj,  djed  purple,  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
none  purely  white  was  produced ;  but  this,  as  Bochart' 
obserreiE^  is,  probably,  a  mistake.  At  all  events,  it 
was  of  extraordinary  fineness,  superior,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Suidas,^  even  to  the  byssos  and  carbasos,  or 
lawn  of  Cyprus,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  a  thin, 
gauze-like  texture,  like  the  drapery  of  "woven  air'' 
which  Petronius'  throws  around  his  female  cha- 
racters. 

.  Over  the  chiton  was  worn  a  shorter  robe  not 
readiing  below  the  knee,  and  confined  above  the 
loins  by  a  broad  riband.  This  also  was,  in  some 
instances,  furnished  with  sleeves,  and  of  a  rich  purple 
or  saffiron  colour,  generally  ornamented,  like  the 
diiton,  with  a  broad  border  of  variegated  embroi- 
dery. To  these,  in  order  to  complete  the  walking- 
dress,  was  added  a  magnificent  mantle,  generally 
purple,  embroidered  with  gold,  which,  being  thrown 
n^ligently  over  the  shoulders,^  floated  airily  about 
the  person,  discovering  the  under  garments  exqui- 
sitely disposed  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  all  the 
contours  of  the  form,  particularly  of  the  waist  and 
bosom.  The  Athenian  ladies  being,  like  our  own, 
peculiarly  jealous  of  possessing  the  reputation  of  a 
fine  figure,  and  nature  sometimes  fiEuling  them,  had 

*  Works,  ii.  191.  *  Satyricon.  cap.   55.  p.  J875. 

^  Ariitoph.  Lyaist.  48.  Burmann. 

3  C^iasaan.  1. 14.  p.  449.  ^  We  find,  from  ancient  monu- 

^  Conreeted  by  Bodiart,  who  ments,  that  persons  likewise  wore 

reads  l^rt  it  ai^Bpa  Xsmoy  vwtp  over  their  shoulders  an  article  of 

riiv   fiitvooy    4    ^^    Kdpiratroy.  dress  exactly  resembling  the  mo- 

Cf.  Suid.  V.  'AfJLOfyy,  t.  i.  p.  204.  dem  cape  or  tippet. — Mus.  Cor- 

c.  Etym.  Mag.  85. 15.  tonens.  tab.  58. 
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recourse  to  art,  and  wore  what,  among  milliners,  I 
believe,  are  called  bustles.^  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  add,  that  there  were,  also,  mothers  at  Athens 
who  anticipated  us  in  the  absurdity  of  tight  lacing, 
and  invented  corsets  for  the  purpose  of  compressing 
the  abdomen  and  otherwise  ineducing  the  figures  of 
their  daughters  to  some  artificial  standard  which 
they  had  already  begun  to  set  up  in  defiance  of 
nature.'  Some  women,  too,  when  ^)prehensive  of 
growing  fat,  would  collect  on  fine  wool  a  quantity 
of  summer  dew,  which  they  afterwards  squeezed  out 
and  drank,  this  liquid  having  been  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  deleterious  qualities,  more  particularly 
the  ascending  dew.^ 

Like  the  eastern  ladies  of  the  present  day,  they 
seldom  went  abroad  without  their  veil,  which  was 
a  light  fobric  of  transparent  texture,  white  or  purple, 
from  Cos,  or  Laconia.  It  was  thrown  tastefully  over 
the  head,  raised  in  front  on  the  point  of  the  sphen- 
done,^  as  in  modem  Italy  by  the  comb,  and  hung 
waving  on  the  shoulders  and  down  the  back  in 
glittering  folds.  But  this  was  not  the  only  covering 
they  made  use  of  for  their  head.  Those  modem 
writers  who  have  so  thought  are  mistaken,  since  it 
is  clear,  both  from  contemporary  testimony  and  nu- 
merous works  of  art  still  remaining^  that  very  fre- 
quently they  wore  caps  or  bonnets.  Several  exam* 
pies  occur  in  Mr.  Hope's  work,  on  the  Ck>stumes  of 
the  Ancients  ;^  and  Mnesilochos,  in  Aristophanes, 
when  putting  on  the  disguise  of  a  woman  for  the 
purpose  of  being  present  at  the  Festival  of  De- 
meter,  like  Clodius  at  that  of  the  Bona  Dea,  desires 
to   borrow  from   Agathon  a  net   or  mitre   for  the 

1  Athen.  xiiL  23.  Alex.  Frag,  of  it  in  the  Mus.  Chianunont.  pi. 
V.  \8,  seq.  S,  where  we  likewise  find  an  ex- 

2  Victor.  Var.  Lect.  ii.  6.  32.  ample  of  the  sleeves  closed  with 

3  Plut.  Qu»6t.  Nat.  §  6.  t.  v.  agraffes.— Cf.  pi.  1 6. 
p.  321. — Coray  sur  Hippocrate, 

t.  n.  p.  S2,  seq.  ^  Plates.  Nos.  98.    108.  131. 

*  See  an  exact  representation      162.  172. 
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head.  "  Will  you  have  my  night-cap  ?  "  inquires  the 
poet.  "  Exactly,''  replies  Euripides^  **  that  is  just 
what  we  want.''  * 

But  we  have  hitherto  scarcely  entered  upon  the 
list  of  their  wardrobe,  in  enumerating  some  of  the 
articles  of  which,  I  must  craTe  the  reader^s  permis- 
sion to  employ  the  original  terms,  our  language, 
in  most  cases,  furnishing  us  with  no  equivalent. 
And,  first,  following  the  order  of  Pollux,  who  ob- 
serves no  principle  of  classification,  we  have  the 
JEpamiSf  a  robe  with  sleeves,  opposed  to  the  Exomis^ 
which  had  none.  The  Dipkidumy  an  ample  cloak, 
or  mantle,  capacious  enough  to  be  worn  double. 
The  Hemidipkfidiony  a  more  scanty  mantle;  the 
KatastiktoSy  adorned  with  flowers  or  figures  of  ani- 
mals, or  richly  marked  with  spots,  the  Katagogisy 
the  EpiblemOy  or  cloak,  and  the  FeploSj^  a  word  of 
very  equivocal  character,  used  to  signify  a  veil  or 
mantle,  a  sofiEM^rpet,  or  a  covering  for  a  chariot. 
Generally,  it  seems  to  have  designated  a  garment 
of  double  the  necessary  size,  that,  at  pleasure,  it 
might  be  put  on,  or  cast,  like  a  cloak,  over  the 
whole  body,  as  appears  from  the  Peplos  of  Athena.^ 
That  the  word  sometimes  was  used  to  signify  a 
tunic  i^pears  from  Xenophon,  who  says  *^  the  peplos 
being  rent  above,  the  bosom  appeared.***    He,  how- 


*  Aiist<^h.  Thesmoph.  i56* 

«  Poll.  viL  49,  Beq. — The  pe^ 
jplama  of  Pindar  (Pyth.  ix.  219) 
u  now  paploma.  Wordsworth, 
Athens  and  Attica,  p.  92,  Cf. 
Uiad.  c.  SI 5.  —  The  peplos  was 
sometimes  embroidered  with  fi- 
gures.— n.  (.  289 — 295. 

3  Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  564. 
PolL  viL  50. 

*  Poll.  TiL  50.  Cf.  Cyrop.  iii. 
1.  Id. — 3.  67.  In  Homer,  Iliad, 
y.  885,  &c  the  word,  iarbcf  sig- 
nifying a  richly-wrought  vest  or 
robe,  is  synonymous,  as  Pollux  re- 


marks, withWrXoc  vii.  51.  This 
is,  likewise,  the  opinion  of  Butt- 
mann,  who,  howeyer,  supposes 
it  to  mean  a  "  flexibly  son  gar- 
ment."— LexiLArt.  41.  Others 
draw  a  distinction  between  iavoc 
and  tctXoc)  the  former,  they  say, 
being  employed  to  signify  a  veil 
unwrought  and  purely  white,  the 
latter,  one  which  was  variegated 
with  colours  and  embroidery. 
Passow  considers  it  to  be  a  mere 
adjective  signifying  "  clear,  light,^ 
and  says,  that  cT/ia  or  IfmTtoy  is 
always  imderstood  with  it. 
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ever,  considers  it   to  have   formed  part  of  the  male 
costume. 

Another  article  of  female  di'ess  wbs  the  ZomOy  a 
short  Test  fitting  close  to  the  shape,  and  adorned  at 
the  bottom  with  fringe,  as  appears  from  a  fragment 
of  JSscfaylus  in  the  Onomasticon.  A  character  of  Men- 
ander,  too,  exclaims, — ^*  Don't  you  perceive  the  nurse 
habited  in  her  Zoma  ?" — for,  adds  Pollux,  it  was  gene- 
rally worn  by  old  women.  An  elegant  woollen  dress, 
called  Pasra^echuy  white,  but  with  purple  sleeves,  was 
imported  from  Corinth,  and  would  appear  to  have 
been  much  worn  by  the  Hetairse/  Other  garments 
seem  to  have  been  affected  by  the  middle  class  of 
citizens,  who,  being  unable  to  dress  in  purple,*  the 
distinguishing  colour  of  the  wealthy  and  the  noble, 
brought  into  fashion  the  Paamphes  and  ParaUmrgeSj 
robes  adorned  on  either  side  with  a  purple  stripe. 
As  much  dignity  is  supposed  to  belong  to  ample 
drapery,  our  citizen  ladies  took  care  not  to  be  sparing 
of  stufl^  their  dresses  trailing  to  the  ground,  and 
displaying  numerous  folds,  produced  purposely  at  the 
extremity  by  a  band  passing  round  the  edge.  These 
garments  were  generally  of  linen ;  but  when  a  lady, 
in  Homer,  is  said  to  be  wrapped  in  her  shining  mantle, 
the  poet'  is  supposed  to  intend  a  fine,  light,  woollen 
cloak,  like  the  white  bumooses  of  the  Tunisian  and 
Egyptian  ladies.^ 

Several  sorts  of  dresses  obtained  their  appellation 
from  their  colours ;  as  the  Crocotos^  a  safl&on  robe  of 
ceremony,  the  CrocotioUj  a  diminutive  of  the  same ; 
the  Omphakifwny  of  the  colour  of  unripe  grapes, 
which,  though  prescriptively  appropriated  to  women, 
was  much  affected  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Modem 
ladies  have  delighted  in  flea-coloured  dresses,  and,  in 

* 

^  Poll.  Yu.  5S.     Jam  irapd'  —  Schweig.  ad  Athen.  xiii.  45* 

vrixv  XfiBioy  vel  ifUiTiov,  collati9  t.  xii.  p.  146. 

Hesychii    et    Pollucis    interpret  ^  Athen.  xiii.  45.      Poll,  ubi 

tationibuB^  intelligi  videtur  die-  supra, 

tarn  fuisse  vestem  albam  cui  ma«  ^  Iliad,  y.  141. 

nicae  adpositas  essent  purpurese.  ^  PolL  vii.  54. 
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like  manner,  the  ancients  had  theirs  of  asinine  hue, 
called  KUUosy  firom  a  Doric  name  for  the  ass,  and 
afterwards  Onagrino$^^  which,  if  they  really  resembled 
the  wild  ass  in  hue,  must  have  been  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. There  was  a  scarlet  robe,  with  the  appellation 
of  CoccobapheSj  the  Sisys,  a  thick  heavy  cloak,  like- 
wise called  Hjfphaandron  Himaticny  resembling  the 
AmphimaUoSy  which  had  a  double  warp,  and  was  hairy 
on  both  sides.* 

Not  to  extend  this  list  of  dresses  beyond  the  pa- 
tience of  a  milliner,  we  will  now  pass  on  to  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  for  the  head,'  in  which  the  Greek 
ladies  evinced  extraordinary  taste  and  invention/ 
Among  these  one  of  the  most  elegant  was  the  Awpyxy 
a  fillet  by  which  they  confined  their  hair  in  front. 
It  sometimes  eonristed  of  a  piece  of  gold  embroidery, 
the  place  of  which  was  often  supplied  by  a  thin  plate 
of  pure  gold,  studded  with  jewels.  Another  Homeric 
ornament,  the  Kehnephdo^^  can  only  be  alluded  to  as 
a  critical  puzzle  which  has  baffled  all  the  commen- 
tators, in  which  predicament  the  Plekte  anadesme^  also 
stands ;  all  that  we  know  being,  that  it  found  its  place 


^  Among  the  Dorians  the  aae 
(oroc)  wae  called  kIXKoq,  and  an 
aBS-driyer  (ori|Xari}c)  iccXXarri^p. 
Poll.  viL  56. 

<  Pdl.  TiL  56y  leq. 

s  G£  Winkehnann,  ir.  ft.  76. 
Alex.  PflDdaff.iL  12« 

♦  Theoc  Eidyll.  i.  83.  iEmiL 
Port.  Lex.  Dor.  in  Yoce. 

^  Uiad.  \.  469.  Heyne  in  loc 
Pollux.  Y.  95,  enomeratet  the 
A^Tvi  among  female  ornaments, 
but  without  giving  any  descrip- 
tion of  it.  G£  Pind.  Olymp.  vii. 
118.  Dissen.  Comm.  s^d  v.  64. 
Bcettigw.  Pictun  Vascul.  L  87. 
—  The  KtKf^^aXoc,  or  tcpoKv^v- 
Tot,  which  occurs  once  in  the  Iliad, 
was  a  female  ornament  for  the 
head, unknown  to  the  laterOreeks. 
The  scholiast  describes  it  as  Koa- 


fiO£  rk  Tcpi  ic€6a\^y ;  and  Damm 
observes  that^  it  was  "  redimicu* 
*'  lam  vd  reticulam  quo  mulieres 
"  crines  cogrcent.** — 11 5  8.  Heyne 
is  equally  unsatisfiustory.  The 
commentators  on  Pollux,  v.  95, 
avmd  the  subject  altogether.  C£ 
Foes.  CEcon.  Hippoc.  p.  202. 

«  Iliad,  v.  469.  TlXeicHl  dva- 
liaufC  ol  luv  Bidirifia,  says  Apol- 
lomos,  oi  ii  filrpay.  HKily  Kotr- 
fiov  tliog  ir€pi  r^K  icti^Xily.  This 
is  the  basis  of  Hesychius'  arti- 
cle. The  Leyden  scholia  say :  — 
dyaZifffiri  Xfyerai,  etkpd,  ^y  mpi 
rove  KpordSove  dyaawyrac  xa- 
Xeirai  J'  vw'  lylay  KaXaySdKri. 
(In  which  Heyne  imagines  we 
may  detect  caiantica,  "  a  hood, 
huriet,  or  coif.")  KplihfjLyoy  ^c 
iraXiy  ro  na^6piov. 
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in  the  female  head-dress,  though  whether  as  a  mitre 
or  a  diadem  ApoUonios  is  unable  to  determine.  It 
may  possibly  have  been,  under  another  appellation, 
that  graceful  wreath  or  garland,  consisting  of  fragrant 
flowers  interwoven  or  bound  together  by  their  stems, 
described  among  female  ornaments  by  Pollux.* 

Another  article  of  the  same  ambiguous  character 
was  the  PyUBon^  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  ^Xoy,  a  leaf.  Athenseus,^  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  authorities,  describes  it 
as  the  crown  which,  during  certain  festivals,  the  Spar- 
tans placed  upon  the  head  of  Hera.  Doubtless,  bow- 
ever,  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  of  this  class  of 
female  ornaments  was  the  Kalyx^  a  golden  syrinx  or 
reed,  passed  like  a  ring  over  each  several  tress  to 
keep  it'  separate.'  Eustathius  describes  it  as  a  ring 
resembling  a  full-blown,  but  not  expanded,  rose ;  and 
this  explanation  vrill  not  be  inconsistent  with  that  of 
Hesychius,  if  we  suppose  the  golden  tubes  to  have 
terminated  in  the  form  of  that  flower.  The  Strophion 
was  a  band  or  fillet^  with  which  women  confined 
their  hair,  as  we  discover  from  many  ancient  statues. 
Parrhasios  the  artist,  who  used  to  bind  hjs  luxuriant 
locks  with  a  white  strophion,  was  therefore  accused 
of  effeminacy.*  The  name,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  any  kind  of  band,  even  to  the  broad 
belt  worn  to  support  the  bosom :  **  My  strophion 
being  untied  the  walnuts  fell  out,''  says  the  girl  in 
Aristophanes.^  There  was  also  an  ornament  of  the 
same  name  worn  by  priests.^ 


1  Poll.  V.  96.  Hiad.  <r.  595. 
In  Homer  the  epithet,  however, 
is  not  irXcfcn)  but  icaX^  Hem- 
sterhuis  ad  PolL  t.  It.  p.  998. 

«  Deipnosoph.  xv.  22.  Cf.  PolL 
V.  96. 

3  CkBl.  Rhodig.  xxvii.  27,  ima- 
gines it  to  mean  a  female  head- 
dress, or  a  parasol.  Jungermann. 


ad  Poll,  T.  96.    Eustath.  ad  Iliad. 
t.  401. 

^  On  a  mask,  engraved  among 
the  Gemm.  Antich.  of  Agostini, 
we  find  an  exact  repree^tation  of 
the  modem  feronet,  pL  24. 

«  Athen.  xii.  ^Z.  Pollux,  v.  96. 
«  Poll.  viL  67.  95. 
1  Plut.  Arat.  §  5%. 
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The  Opidhasphendonej^  one  of  the  female  orna- 
ments enumerated  in  a  fragment  of  Aristophanes, 
was  worn  only  on  the  stage.  Its  proper  name  sphen* 
done  it  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  a  sling, 
being  broad  and  elevated  in  front,^  and  terminating 
in  narrow  points  at  the  back  of  the  head  where  it 
was  tied.  On  the  comic  stage  it  was  sometimes 
worn  for  sport  with  the  fore  part  behind.'  The 
Anadesma*  was  a  gilded  fillet  or  diadem  of  gold, 
used  like  the  strophion  for  encircling  the  forehead. 
What  was  the  precise  use  or  form  of  the  XanioUf 
another  golden  ornament  fashionable  in  remote  an- 
tiquity, could  not  be  ascertained  in  the  age  of  Pol- 
lux, who  says  that  many  writers  supposed  it  to  have 
been  a  comb  Of  this  number  are  Hesychius, 
Suidas,^  and  Phavorinus.  But  a  learned  modem 
conjectures  with  more  probability,  that  it  was  some 
talismanic  idol  worn  as  a  spell  against  the  evil  eye.^ 
In  fact  it  is  expressly  observed  in  the  Etymologicon 
Magnum,^  that  the  Hellenic  women  reckoned  it 
among  their  phylacteries. 

Of  the  ear-rings  worn  by  Grecian  women  the 
variety  was  very  great.  The  most  ancient  kind 
were  called  Hermala^  of  which  mention  occurs  both 
in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.®      They  were  usually 


^  Clem.  Alexand.  Psedag.  ii.  1 3. 
Winkelmann^  Histoire  de  I'Art.  iv. 
2.  75.  note  6,  and  i.  2.  18.  See 
also  Cabinet  Pio  Clement,  t.  i  pL 
%,  with  the  obeenrations  of  Vis- 
contL 

^  Cf.  Mus.  Chianunont,  pi.  ^0. 

»  Poll.  V.  96.  vii.  95.  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  Perieg,  v.  7.  Comment, 
ad  PolL  iv.  999.  OnthercAo^o 
named  but  not  described  by  Pol- 
lax,  y.  96^  see  Eustath.  ad  II. 
r.  p.  1248.  Phavor.  et  Hesych. 
in  voce  kqKojuq.  What  the 
IvTponov  was^  Jungermann  con- 
fesses he  does  not  know ;  nor  do 
I,  though  it  appears  probable  that 


it  may  have  been  the  golden  or 
gilt  ornament  with  which  the 
hair  when  gathered  on  the  top  of 
the  head  waa  bound  together. 

^  Damm.  444.  Aristoph.  Plut 
689.     Poll-v.  96. 

^  This  lexicographer  speaks  of 
it  as  follows : — Kriviov,  &  ^opov- 
aiv  OA  yvyaiicic  iv  toIq  aVa- 
lifiaffiVy  olc  KovfiOQ  y(pvaov^  M 
icc^aX^c-     t.  ii  p.  252.  b. 

^  612,  2S,  seq. 

7  Hemsterhuis.  ad  Poll.  t.  iv. 
p.  1000. 

8  11.  £.  182.  Odys.  a.  296. 
iElian.  Var.  Hist.  i.  1 8. 
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adorned  with  three  emerald  drops,^  for  which  reason 
they  were  by  the  Athenians  denominated  Triopia 
or  Triofides^  and  by  the  other  Greeks  Triopthalma 
or  "the  triple  eye."  By  this  word,  as  an  ancient 
grammarian  informs  us,  some  understood  an  animal 
like  the  beetle,  supposed  to  have  three  eyes,  whence 
a  necklace  with  three  hyaline  or  crystd  eyes,  de- 
pending from  it  in  front,  was  likewise  called  by  the 
same  name.  Poll  ax '  supposed  the  earrings  of  Hera 
to  have  been  adorned  with  three  diminutive  figures 
in  precious  stones,  or  gold,  probably  of  goddesses. 
The  Diopos  seems  to  have  been  an  earring  with  two 
drops.  The  Helix  appears  in  Homer  ^  rather  to  mean 
an  earring  than  an  armlet,  and  to  have  received  its 
name  from  its  circular  shape  or  curvature;  but  the 
spiral  gold  rings  round  the  walking-^tick  of  Parrhasios 
are  also  called  Helices  by  Athenaeus.^  Another  name 
for  this  sort  of  earring  was  Hdiktes.^  In  the  .£olic 
dialect  earrings  were  called  Siglai,  in  the  Doric  Ar- 
tiala.  A  particular  kind  denominated  Endastridia 
and  Strobdia^  by  the  comic  poets,  had  gold  drops  in 
the  form  of  a  pine  coneJ  Two  very  curious  kinds 
of  earrings  were  the  Caryatides^  and  the  Hippocam^ 
piOy  the  former  representing  in  miniature  the  archi- 
tectural figures,  so  called,  the  latter  little  horses 
with  tails  ending  in  a  fish.  There  were  earrings, 
likewise,  with  drops  in  the  forms  of  centaurs  and 
other  fantastic  creations." 

The  names  and  figures  of  necklaces  were  scarcely 
less  numerous.^  A  jewelled  collar  fitting  tight  to 
the  throat  formed,  under  the  name  of  Perii/rachdiony 

1  Pabri.  Thee.  v.  auiis.  *  Deipnosoph.  xii.  62. 

«  Damm.  2195,read8  rpcorraca,  ^  Poll.  v.  97. 

and  TpwrrlhQ^  in  the  passage  of  7  Jungermann  ad  Poll.  t.  iv, 

Eustathius,  ¥?hich  fonns  the  basis  1 00 1 . 

of  my  text ;  but  Kuhn  and  Jun-  «  Poll.  v.  95. 

gennannad  PolL  t.  iv.  p.  1003,  9  Odyes.   a.  290.     Hymn,   in 

correct  as  above.  Ven.  ii.  1 1,   seq.     NecWaces  of 

*  Onomast.  v.  97.  gilded  wood.      Xen.  CEcon.  x.  $* 

^  II.  <T.  401.     Cf.  Eustath.  ad  61. 
Odyss.  w.  49. 
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the  principal  of  these  ornaments,  of  which  another 
was  the  Perideraion}  The  Hypoderaion  was  as  its 
name  imports  a  necklace  that  hung  low  on  the 
bosom,  ami  the  same  was  the  case  witJ^  the  Hormos.^ 
On  the  Tanihewriitos  Hormos  little  information  can 
be  obtained,  for  which  reason  the  commentators 
would  alter  the  text;  but  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture is,  that  it  obtained  its  appellation  from  the 
flashing  and  glancing  of  the  jewels  depending  from 
it  upon  the  breast*'  The  Triopis  was  a  species  of 
necklace  distinguished  for  having  three  stars  or  eye- 
Kke  gems  d^>ending  from  it  as  drops.  This  being 
the  most  fashionable  necklace  was  known  under  a 
variety  of  names,  as  the  Kathema,  and  Kathder^  and 
Matmos  or  Monnos^  among  the  Dorians.^ 

Of  armlets  and  bracelets  there  was  likewise  a 
great  variety.  Some  worn  above  the  elbow  were 
denoBiinated  Braohioniay  others  called  PericarpiOf  or 
Ecbitmi  ^loircled  the  wrists  and  were  often  in  the 
fbrm  of  twisted  snakes  of  gold,  which  the  woman- 
hater  in  Lucian  would  have  converted  into  real  ner- 
p^its.^  The  PseUia  or  chain  bracelets  were  much 
worn;  the  Clidones  adorned  the  rich  and  luxurious 
only.  As  stockings  were  not  in  common  use,  and 
shoes  and  sandals  frequently  dispensed  with  when 
within  doors,  fashion  required  that  the  feet  and 
ankles  should  not  remain  unadorned.  Ancient 
writers,  accordingly,  enumerate  several  kinds  of 
anklets,  or  bangles,  all  of  gold,  and  varying  only 
in  form,  the  distinction  between  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover.  The  JEgk  the  Pede  and  the 
Pemcdides  were  sb  many  ornaments  for  the  instep 
or  ankle.^ 

^  Plut  Mar.  §  17.      Bulenger,  ^  Amor.  §  41. 

De  SpoliiB  Bellicis,  c.  12.  ^  Poll.  v.  100.     Golden  peris- 

'  Sch.  Arifltoph.  Veep.  677.  celides  are  enumerated  by  Longus 

^  Comment,  ad  Poll.  y.  98  p.  1.  i.  among  the  possessions  of  the 

1003.  young  Lesbian  girl ;  and  Horace, 

^  Theoerit.  xL  41.      Gasaub.  Epist.  i.  zvii.  56,  speaks  of  the 

Lect.  Theoerit.  c.  13.  periseelis  being    sniUched  away 
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Among  the  ornaments  for  the  bosom  we  find  the 
j^gisy  evidently  like  the  segis  of  Athena,  a  sort  of 
rich  covering  with  two  hemispherical  caps  to  re^ 
ceive  the  breasts,  such  as  we  find  worn  by  the 
Bayaderes  of  the  Dekkan.  Extending  from  this 
on  either  side,  or  passing  over  its  lower  edge  was 
the  Maschalister^  a  broad  belt  which  covered  the 
armpits,  though  in  Herodotus  the  word  merely  sig- 
nifies a  sword-belt.^ 

Like  all  other  delicate  and  luxurious  women,  the 
Grecian  ladies  displayed  upon  their  fingers  a  profusion 
of  rings,  of  which  some  were  set  with  signets,  others 
with  jewels  remarkable  for  their  colour  and  brilliance. 
To  each  of  these  their  copious  language  supplied  a 
distinct  name.^  Other  female  ornaments  are  spoken 
of  by  the  comic  poets ;  but  in  their  descriptions  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  satire  from  information.  Among 
these  were  the  Leroi^  golden  drops  attached  to  the 
tunic  ;  the  Ochthoihoiy  which  seem  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  rich  tassels ;  the  HelleboroU  ornaments  shaped 
perhaps  like  the  leaves  or  flowers  of  that  plant ;  and 
the  PompholugeSy  which,  though  left  unexplained  by 
the  commentators,  probably  signified  a  large  clear 
kind  of  bead,  as  the  word  originally  meant  a  "  water- 
bubble,**  which  a  transparent  bead  resembles.' 

The  Athenian  ladies,  likewise,  displayed  their  taste 
for  luxury  and  splendour  in  their  shoes  and  sandals.^ 


from  a  courtesan.  Here  Dr. 
Bentlej  understands  the  word  to 
mean  tidialia,  and  observes^  — 
**  delicatuln  fiuciolis  involye- 
''bant  dbi  crura  et  femora." 
But  Gesner  ad  Herat,  p.  503, 
seq.  rather  supposes  ''compedes 
"  mulierum/*  to  be  intended,  and 
he  is  probably  right.  Gf.  Petron. 
Sat.  c  67. 

^  Gf.  Mus.  Ghiaram.  pi.  14. 
pi.  18. 

«  Poll.  V.  101.  Rhodig.  vi.  12. 

3  PolL  V.  101.  Cf.  Schol.  An- 
stoph.  Ran.  249.    £ergler  ad  loc. 


renders  it  by  bulia,  which^  among 
the  Romans,  signified  '^  a  golden 
ornament  worn  about  the  neck, 
or  at  the  breast  of  children, 
fiuhioned  like  a  heart,  and  hollow 
within,  which  they  wore  until 
they  were  fourteen  years  old,  and 
then  hung  up  to  the  household 
gods." — ^Porphyr.  in  Horat.  vid.  et 
Fab.  Thes.  in  v. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  37.  c  Sch. 
Aristoph.  Lysist.  417.  Wooden 
shoes  were  worn  in  Thessaly. 
With  these  the  women  killed  Lais 
in   the  temple  of  Aj^irodite  — 
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Like  oar  own  fashionable  dames,  they  seldom  con- 
tented themselves  with  articles  of  home  manufacture, 
but  imported  whatever  was  considered  most  elegant 
or  tasteful  from  the  neighbouring  countries.  Some- 
times, perhaps,  the  fashion  only  and  the  name  were 
imported,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  half-boot, 
fitting  tight  to  the  ankle.^  The  same  thing  may 
probably  be  said  of  the  Sicyonian  slipper.  But  there 
was  an  elegant  sandal,  ornamented  with  gold,  which, 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  continued  to  be  imported 
from  Patara,  in  Lycia,^  Snow-white  slippers  of  fine 
linen,  flowered  with  needlework,  were  occasionally 
worn ;  and  from  many  ancient  statues  it  would  seem, 
that  something  very  like  stockiugs  had  been  already 
introduced.  Short  women,  desirous  of  adding,  if  not 
a  cubit,  at  least  a  few  inches  to  their  stature,  adopted 
the  use  of  bauJddes  with  high  cork  heels,  and  soles  of 
great  thickness.' 

An  Athenian  beauty  usually  spent  the  whole  morn- 
ing in  the  important  business  of  the  toilette/  The 
crowd  of  maids  who  attended  on  these  occasions  ap- 
pears to  have  exceeded  in  number  the  assistants  at 
similar  rites  in  a  modem  dressing-room,  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour  having  been  pushed  to  its 
greatest  extent.  Like  Hera,  who  was  said  by  mjrtho- 
logists  to  renew  her  virgin  charms  as  often  as  she 
bathed  in  the  fountain  of  Canathos,^  the  Attic  lady 
appeared  to  undergo  diurnal  rejuvenescence  under  the 
hands  of  her  maids.^  Her  lovely  face  grew  tenfold 
more  lovely  by  their  arts.     Clustering  in  interesting 


Athen.  xiiL  55.  There  was  a 
specieB  of  shoes  peculiar  to  female 
slaves  called  peribarides. — Poll. 
YiL  S7.     Aristoph.  Lysist.  47. 

1  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  1 52.  See 
in  Antich.  di  ErcoL  t.  vi.  p.  11, 
a  representation  of  half-boots  open 
in  front. 

*  Lucian,  Diall.  Meret.  xiv.  3. 
Ik  Tiardpktv  aay^dKia  M'^^vaa, 

VOL.  n. 


^  Athen.  xiiL  23.  PolL  vii. 
94. 

^  Their  perfumes  and  essences 
were  kept  in  alabaster  boxes  from 
Phoenicia,  some  of  which  cost  no 
more  tha^  two  drachmee. — Lu-* 
cian,  Diall.  Meret.  xiv.  %. 

^  Paus.  ii«  37,  38. 

^  Aristoph.  Concion.  732,  et 
Schol. 
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•groups  around  her,  some  held  the  silver  basin  and 
eirer,  others  the  boxes  of  tooth-powder,  or  black 
paint  for  the  eyebrows,  the  rouge  pots  or  the  blanch- 
ing varnish,  the  essence-bottles  or  the  powder  for 
the  head,  the  jewel-cases  or  the  mirrors.^  But  on 
nothing  was  so  much  care  bestowed  as  on  the  hair.* 
Auburn,  the  colour  of  Aphrodite's  tresses'  in  Homer, 
being  considered  most  beautiful,*  drugs  were  in- 
vented in  which  the  hair  being  dipped,  and  exposed 
to  the  noon-day  sun,  it  acquired  the  coveted  hue, 
and  fell  in  golden  curls  over  their  shoulders.*  Others, 
contented  with  their  own  black  hair,  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  in  augmenting  its  rich  gloss,  steeping  it  in 
oils  and  essences,  till  all  the  fhigrance  of  Arabia 
seemed  to  breathe  around  them.  Those  waving  ring- 
lets which  we  admire  in  their  sculpture  were  often 
the  creation  of  art,  being  produced  by  curling-irons 
heated  in  ashes  ;^  after  which,  by  the  aid  of  jewelled 
fillets  and  golden  pins,  they  were  brought  forward 
over  the  smooth  white  forehead,^  which  they  some- 
times shaded  to  the  eyebrows,  leaving  a  small  ivory 
space  in  the  centre,  while  behind  they  floated  in 
shining  profusion  down  the  back.     When  decked  in 


^  Pignor.  de  Serv.  p.  195. 

*  Cf.  Suid.  V.  Kofxf.  t.  L  p. 
1489.  b. 

*  See  Pashlej^  i.  247.  Pignor. 
de  Serv.  \9$. 

*  "  The  beautiful  colour  we 
'^  call  auburn^  and  which  the  an- 
"  cients  expressed  by  the  term 
"  golden,  is   the   most  common 

among  the  Greeks;  and  they 
have  gilt  wire  and  various  other 
"  ornaments  (among  which  might 
"  yet  perhaps  be  recognised  the 
"  Athenian  grasshopper)  in  ring- 
"  lets,  which  they  allow  to  float 
"  over  their  shoulders,  or  bind 
"  their  hair  in  long  tresses  that 
"  hang  upon  the  back."  —  Doug- 
las, Essay,  &c.  p,  1 47,  seq. 
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^  This  is  beautifully  described 
by  Lucian  : — rwaijc^  Ce  del  Td<rjj 
fl  Tov  ^a\f/iXe7c  fiey  dno  rHy  floff' 
rpvxiav  i-^c  ice^aX^(  cXcrect  ha^ 
KlydoiQ  TO  KaKov  dvOovaty  6fwia 
wop^vpoyT€f  oi  I^Vy  iwiVUTUH 
Ki')(yyTai  fieTaifipiykty  xdcfwc,  oi 
di  Tafi*  (Jra  Kal  Kpordipovg,  wdkv 
Tvy  iy  XEifidwi  oh\6T€poy  eeXl^ 
ywy*  TO  ^  &\\o  <riifia,  ^ijd*  iiKafni 
rpt^oc  ahrais  vTo^vofiiyriQ  itXfX" 
rpovy  i^&viy,  ^  2i3caWac  vfXov 
BiaipsyyiffTipoy  dTaarpdirraim  — 
Amor.  §  26. 

^  Pignor.  deServ.  194,  seq. 

'^  The  young  lady,  in  Lucian, 
describes  thm  hair  drawn  back 
so  as  to  expose  the  forehead  as  a 
great  deformity.— Diall.  Meret.  i. 
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this  manner,  and  dresBed  for  the  harem  '  in  their  light 
flowered  sandals  and  semi-transparent  robes  already 
described,  they  were  scarcely  farther  removed  from 
the  state  of  nature  than  the  Spartan  maids  them- 
selves. 

Contrary  to  the  fashion  prevalent  in  modem  times 
the  bosom,  however,  was  always  closely  covered,  be- 
cause being  extremely  full  shaped  it  began  very  early 
to  lose  its  firmness  and  beauty.^  Earrings,  set  with 
Red-Sea  pearls  of  great  price,  depended  from  their 
ears,  and  an  orbicular  crown  studded  with  Indian 
jewels  surmounted  and  contcasted  strikingly  with  their 
dark  locks.  Add  to  these  the  jewelled  throat  bands, 
and  costly  and  glittering  necklaces.  Their  cheeks 
though  sometimes  pale  by  nature,  blushed  with  rouge,* 


^  A  taste  not  greatly  dissimilar 
presides  over  the  in-door  dress  of 
the  modem  Greek  women.  "In 
**  the  gynec8eum/'  says  Chandler, 
"  the  girl,  like  Thetis,  treading  on 
"  a  soft  carpet,  has  her  white  and 
"  delicate  feet  naked;  the  nails 
"  tinged  with  red.  Her  trowsers, 
"  which  in  winter  are  of  red  cloth, 
"  and  in  summer  of  fine  calico  or 
thin  gauze,  descend  from  the  hip 
to  the  ankle,  hanging  loosely 
ahout  her  limbs,  the  lower  por- 
tion embroidered  with  flowers, 
and  af^peanng  beneath  the  shift, 
''  which  has  the  sleeves  wide  and 
open,  and  the  seams  and  edges 
curiously  adorned  with  needle- 
**  work.  Her  vest  is  of  sflk,  ex- 
actly fitted  to  the  form  of  the 
bosom  and  the  shape  of  the 
body,  vrhich  it  rather  covers 
'^than  conceals,  and  is  shorter 
"than  the  shift.  The  sleeves 
^  button  occasionally  to  the  hand, 
**  and  are  lined  with  red  or  yel- 
"  low  satin.  A  rich  zone  encom- 
**  passes  her  waist,  and  is  fasten- 
"  ed  before  by  clasps  of  silver 
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gilded,  or  of  gold,  set  with  pre- 
cious stones.  Over  the  vest  is 
a  robe,  in  summer  lined  with 
ermine,  and  in  cold  weather 
with  fiir.  The  head-dress  is  a 
skull-cap,  red  or  green,  with 
pearls ;  a  stay  under  the  chin, 
and  a  yellow  fore-head  cloth. 
She  has  bracelets  of  gold  on 
her  wrists;  and,  like  Aurora, 
is  rosy-fingered,  the  tips  being 
stained.  Her  necklace  is  a 
string  of  zechins,  a  species  of 
gold  coin,  or  of  the  pieces  called 
Byzantines.  At  her  cheeks  is 
a  lock  of  hair  made  to  curl  to- 
ward the  face;  and  down  her 
back  &ll8  a  profusion  of  tresses, 
spreading  over  her  shoulders." 
— ii.  140. 
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^  Lucian.  Amor.  §  41.  Homer 
in  numerous  passages  celebrates 
the  deep  bosoms  of  his  country 
women,  and  Anacreon,  also, 
touches  more  than  once  on  the 
same  topic. 

'  Anchusa.     Theoph.     Hist. 
Plant,  vii.  8.  3.     Dion.  Chrysost. 
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and  they  even  possessed  the  art  to  superinduce  over 
this  artificial  complexion  that  peach-like  purple 
bloom  which  belongs  to  the  very  earliest,  dewiest 
dawn  of  beauty.  To  the  tint  of  the  rose  they 
could  likewise  add  that  of  the  lily.  White  paint 
was  in  common  use,^  not  merely  among  unmarried 
women,  and  ladies  of  equivocal  reputation,  but  with 
matrons  the  chastest  and  most  prudent  in  Athens, 
for  we  find  that  pattern  of  an  Attic  gentlewoman, 
the  wife  of  Ischomachos,  practising  after  marriage 
every  delusive  art  of  the  toilette.* 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  all  this  attention ' 
to  dress  had  any  other  object  than  to  please  their 
husbands  ;  for  the  Turkish  Sultanas  who  pass  their 
lives  in  the  most  rigid  seclusion  are  no  less  sump- 
tuous in  their  apparel;  but  we  know  that  at  Athens, 
as  in  London,  much  of  this  care  was  designed  to 
excite  admiration  out  of  doors.  For  it  is  highly 
erroneous  to  transfer  to  Athens  the  ideas  of  female 
seclusion  acquired  from  travellers  in  the  East,  where 
no  such  rigid  seclusion  was  ever  known.  Husbands, 
indeed,  who  had  cause,  or  supposed  they  had,  to  be 
jealous,  might  be  put  on  the  rack  by  beholding  the 
crowds  of  admirers  who  flocked  around  their  wives 
the  moment  they  issued  into  the  streeta  But  there 
was  no  remedy.  The  laws  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
try often  forced  the  women  abroad  to  assist  at  pro- 
cessions and  perform  their  devotions  at  the  shrines 
of  various  goddesses.* 


i.  262.  PolL  vii.  95.  Aristoph. 
Lysist.  46.  et  Schol.  Muret. 
Not.  in  Xen.  Gyrop.  p.  743,  seq. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  d.  2. 

iPoU.  V.  101,  vii.  95. 

^  Xenoph.  CEconom.  x.  2,  60. 

'  Cf.  Xen.  de  Vect.  iv.  8. 

^  Luc.  Amor.  §  41,  seq.  Gf. 
Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Ghar.  p.  339. 
Aristoph.  Plut.  1015,  et  schol. 
Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  Lycuig.  In 
the  country,  too,   women   went 


often  abroad^  and  evidently  led 
a  very  comfortable  life;  their 
habits,  in  fact,  greatly  resembled 
those  of  English  country  ladies; 
the  wives  of  men  whose  estates 
lay  contiguous  freely  visiting  and 
gossiping  with  each  other.  Thus 
in  the  action  on  the  damage 
caused  by  the  torrent,  we  find 
the  wife  of  Tisias  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Gallicles  discussing  the 
spoiling  of  the   barley  and   the 
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The  dress  of  men  included  many  of  the  gannents 
worn  by  women;  for  example,  the  chiton  of  which 
there  were  seyeral  kinds,  some  with  and  some  with- 
out sleeves.  Among  the  latter  was  the  Esomis^ 
a  short  tunic  worn  by  aged  men  and  slaves,  but 
the  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  a  garment 
thrown  loosely  round  the  body,  and  to  the  chiton 
with  one  sleeve.*  Over  this  in  Homeric  times  was 
worn  as  a  defence  against  the  cold,  the  Chlaina^  a 
cloak  strongly  resembling  a  highlander's  tartan,  or 
the  bumoose  of  the  Bedouin  Arab.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  square  piece  of  cloth,  occasionally  with  the  comers 
rounded  off,  which,  passing  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
under  the  right  arm,  was  again  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  leaving  the  spear  arm  free.*  This  is  what 
the  poet  means  where  be  terms  the  Chlaina  double. 
It  was  wrapped  twice  round  the  breast,  and  fas- 
tened over  the  left  shoulder  by  a  brooch.*  Even 
this,  however,  was  not  deemed  suflBcient  in  very 
cold  weather,  and  a  cloak  of  skins  sown  together 
with  thongs  was  wrapped  about  the  body  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  rain  or  snow.  Some  persons  ap- 
pear to  have  worn  skin-cloaks  all  the  year  round, 
for  we  find  Anaxagoras,  in  the  midst  of  summer  at 
Olympia,  putting  on  his  when  he  foresaw  there 
would  be  rain.^  Rustics  also  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered a  tunic  and  skin-cloak  necessary  to  com- 
plete their  costume.^ 


barley  meal,  and  meeting,  evi- 
dently,  as  often  as  they  Uiought 
proper.  In  fiict,  before  the  quar- 
rel^ the  footpath  across  the  field 
was  clearly  well  worn.  —  De- 
mosth.  in  CalL  $  7. 

1  Aristoph.  Lysist.  66ft. 

2  PoD.  vii.  49. 

3  If  the  appearance  of  a  ghost 
can  be  regarded  as  good  testi- 
mony,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  Thessalians  wore  the  chlamys^ 
since  Achilles  when  called  up  by 


Apollonios  of  Tyana,  presented 
himself  in  that  garment.— Phi- 
lost.  Vit.  ApolLiv.  16. 

♦MiiU.  Dor.  u.  283.  Diog. 
Laert  ii.  47.  Clothes  were  sus- 
pended in  the  house  on  pegs.— 
Odyss.  a.  440. 

«  II.  w.  230.     Poll  vii.  49. 

^  Diog.  Laert  iL  iii.  5.  Cum 
not.  Menag.  t.  ii.  p.  49. 

7  Dion,  Chrysost  L  231. 
Reiske.  On  the  dress  of  the  Arca- 
dians, Polyan.  Stratagem,  iv.  14. 
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The  Dorian  style  of  dress  fonned  the  point  of 
transition  from  'the  simple  elegance  of  the  Homeric 
period  to  the  elaborate  splendour  of  the  historic  age 
at  Athens.  In  this  mode  of  clothing,  a  modem 
author  remarks,  a  peculiar  taste  was  displayed,  an 
antique  simplicity  "equally  removed  from  the  splen- 
"dour  of  Asiatics,  and  the  uncleanliness  of  barba- 
"rians.'**  They  preserved  the  use  of  the  Homeric 
chiton,  or  woollen  shirt,  and  over  this  wore  also 
the  Chlaina  or  Himationy  in  the  manner  described 
above.  To  these  was  added  the  Odamys^  which,  as 
the  Spartan  laws  prohibited  dyeing,  was  universally 
white,  and  denominated  Hcloleukos.^ 

It  was  of  Thessalian  or  Macedonian  origin,  of  an 
oblong  form,  the  points  meeting  on  the  right  shoul- 
der, where  they  were  fastened  with  a  clasp.  This 
garment  was  not  in  use  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  the 
earliest  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Sappho ;  ^  but  when 
once  introduced,  it  quickly  grew  fashionable,  at  first 
among  the  yoang  men,  afterwards  as  a  military 
cloak.  At  Athens  it  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
effeminacy,  and  was  fastened  with  a  gold  or  jewelled 
brooch  on  the  breast.* 

The  men  of  Sparta,  though  less  thinly  clad  than 
the  women,  still  went  abroad  very  scantily  covered. 
Their  Tribony  a  variety  of  the  himation,^  like  the 
cloak  of  the  poor  Spanish  gentleman,  was  clipped 
so  close  that  it  would  barely  enclose  their  persons, 
like  a  case,  but  was  thick  and  heavy,  and  calculated 
to  last.  Accordingly,  the  youth  were  allowed  only 
one  of  these  per  annum,  so  that,  in  warm  weather,  it 
is  probable  that,  with  an  eye  to  saving  it  for  winter, 
they  exchanged  it  for  that  more  lasting  coat  with 

*  Miiller.  Hist.   Dor.   ii.    277.  '  lax^^  irpa»ri7  y«P  fJLifMvtircu 

See   the   picturesque  description  TijQ   x^^A^^^^* — Ammonius,    p. 

which  Hesiod  gives  of  the  rustic  147.     Valcken. 

winter  costume  of  Boeotia.    0pp.  *  Heliodor.  i.  and  ii. 

et  Dies,  534,  sqq.  Goettl,  ^  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  415.   Cf. 

«  Poll.  vii.  46.  Vesp.  116,  475. 
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which  nature  had  ftimished  them.^  In  the  towns, 
however,  and  as  often  as  thej  thought  proper  to  put 
on  the  appearance  of  extreme  modesty,  the  young 
Spartans  drew  close  their  cloaks  aroimd  them  so 
as  to  conceal  their  hands,'  the  exhibiting  of  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  vulgarity. 
Hence  the  use  of  gloves,  and  the  affectation  of  soft 
white  hands  in  modem  times.  The  same  notions 
prevail  even  among  the  Turks,  who,  like  Laertes  in 
Homer,  wear  long  sleeves  to  their  pelisses  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  hand,  to  have  which  white 
and  well-shaped  is  among  them  a  mark  of  noble 
blood. 

The  Spartans  had  the  good  taste  to  suffer  their 
beards  and  hair  to  grow  long,  and  were  at  much 
pains  to  render  them  glossy  and  shining.  Even  in 
the  field,  contrary  to  the  practice  at  Athens,  they 
preserved  this  natural  ornament  of  their  heads,  and 
we  find  them  busy  in  combing  and  putting  it  in 
order  on  the  very  eve  of  battle.*  It  was  usually 
parted  at  the  top,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  most  be* 
coming  covering  imaginable.  But  they  set  little 
value  on  cleanliness,  and  bathed  and  perfumed  them- 
selves seldom,  being  evidently  of  opinion,*  that  a 
brave  man  ought  not  to  be  too  spruce.  However, 
having  no  object  to  gain  by  aping  the  exterior  of 
mendicants,  they  eschewed  the  wearing  of  ragged 
cloaks,  which,  indeed,  was  forbidden  by  law. 

But  the  Athenians  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Wealthy,  and  fond  of  show,  they  delighted  in  a 
style  of  dress  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and 
magnificent,  appearing  abroad  in  flowing  robes  of 
the   finest  linen,  dyed  with   purple   and   other  bril- 

*  PluL  Lye.  §   16.  Inst.  Lac         '  Herod,  vii.   208,  with  the 

§  5.  notes  of  Valckenaar  and  Wes- 

2  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  iiL  seling. 
4.    Of  Phocion,  an  imitator  of 

Spartan  manners^  the  same  thing         ^  Plut.  Instit.  Lacon.  $  .5. 
is  related. — Plut  Phoc.  §  4. 
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liant  coloure.*  Beneath  these  they  wore  tunics  of 
various  kinds,  which,  though  the  fashion  afterwards 
changed,  were  at  first  sleeveless,  since  we  find  the 
women,  in  Aristophanes,  suflering  the  hair  to  grow 
under  their  arm-pits  to  avoid  being  discovered  when, 
disguised  as  their  husbands,  they  should  hold  up 
their  hands  to  vote  in  the  assembly.^ 

Like  the  women,  they  affected  much  variety  and 
splendour  in  their  rings,  which  were  sometimes  set 
with  a  stone  with  the  portrait  engraved  thereon  of 
some  friend  or  benefactor,  as  Athenion  wore  on  one 
of  his  the  portrait  of  Mithridates.^ 

In  his  girdle  and  shoes,*  too,  the  Athenian  be- 
trayed his  love  of  splendour.  The  hair  worn  long 
like  that  of  the  ladies,^  was  curled  or  braided  and 
built  up  in  glossy  masses  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
or  arranged  artfully  along  the  forehead  by  golden 
grasshoppers.^  But  as  all  this  pile  of  ringlets  could 
not  be  thrust  into  the  helmet,  it  was  customary  in 
time  of  war  to  cut  the  hair  short,  which  the  fashion- 
able young  men  reckoned  among  its  most  serious 
hardships.      Hats^  were  not  habitually  worn,  though 


'  Thucyd.  L  6.  Plat,  de  Rep.  t. 
yL  p.  167.  Tim.  Lex.  188. 
Aristoph.  Eccles.  3S2.  Sch.  A- 
ristoph.  Eq.  879.  Lucian.  Amor. 
§3. 

^  Aristoph.  Condon.  60,  et 
Schol. 

*  Athen.  v.  49. — Even  slayes 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  rings 
set  with  precious  stones,  some- 
times of  three  colours,  of  which 
several  specimens  are  found  in 
the  British  Museum.  Thus,  in 
Lucian,  we  find  Parmenon,  the 
servant  of  Polemon^  with  a  ring 
of  this  kind  on  his  little  finger. — 
Diall.  Meret.  ix.  2.  Cf.  Hemster. 
ad  PolL  ix.  96.  t.  vi.  p.  1 198. 

*  Poll.  vii.  92,  seq. 

^  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p. 
329. 


^  Athen.  xii.  5.  Sch.  Aristoph. 
Eq.  1328.  Nub.  971. 

7^  It  is  very  clear  from  a  passage 
in  Demosthenes  (De  Fals.  Leg.  § 
72),  that  hats  or  ci^  were  some- 
times worn  in  the  city.  There 
are  those  indeed  who  suppose 
the  word  to  mean  a  wig;  but 
Brodaeus  disposes  of  this  by 
inquiring  whether  sick  persons 
would  be  likely  to  go  to  bed  with 
their  wigs  on  as  men  did  with 
their  Tikidicu  Miscell.  i.  13. 
However,  I  must  confess  their 
wearing  hats  in  bed  is  still  less 
likely.  The  Boeotians  appeared 
in  winter  with  caps  which  covered 
the  ears.  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies, 
5^5.  On  the  form  of  which,  see 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  iiL  9.  6, 
with  the  note  of  Schneid.  t.  iii. 
p.  191. 
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on  journeys  or  promenades  undertaken  during  hot 
weather  they  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  cos- 
tume. Above  all  things  the  Athenian  citizen  af- 
fected extreme  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  his  person, 
and  the  same  taste  descended  even  to  the  slaves  who 
in  the  streets  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  dress, 
hair,  or  ornaments,  from  their  masters.^ 

Even  the  philosophers,  after  holding  out  a  long 
time,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  fashion,  and,  lest 
their  profession  should  suffer,  became  exquisites  in 
its  defence.  Your  truly  wise  man,  says  an  unexcep- 
tionable witness  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  has  his 
hair  closely  shaved,  (this  was  an  eastern  innovation,) 
but  suffers  his  magnificent  beard  to  fall  in  wavy 
curls  over  his  breajst.  His  shoes,  fitting  tight  as 
wax,  are  supported  by  a  net-work  of  thongs,  dis- 
posed at  equal  distances  up  the  small  of  the  leg. 
A  chlamys  puffed  out  effeminately  at  the  breast  con- 
ceals his  figure,  and  like  a  foreigner  he  leans  con- 
templatively upon  his  staff.* 

But  the  art  of  dress  appears  to  have  received  its 
greatest  improvements  in  Ionia,  where,  according  to 
Democritos,  the  Ephesian,  both  the  garments,  at  one 
time  in  fashion,  and  the  stuffs  of  which  they  con- 
sisted, were  varied  with  a  skill  and  fertility  of  in- 
vention worthy  of  a  polished  people.  Some  persons, 
he  says,  appeared  in  robes  of  a  violet,  others  of  a 
purple,  others  of  a  saffian  colour,  sprinkled  with 
dusky  lozenges.  As  at  Athens,  much  attention  was 
bestowed  on  the  hair,  which  they  adorned  with  small 
ornamental  figures.  Their  vests  were  yellow,  like 
a  ripe  quince,  or  purple,  or  crimson,  or  pure  white. 
Even  their  tunics,  imported  from  Corinth,  were  of 
the  finest  texture,  and  of  the  richest  dyes,  hyacin- 
thine  or  violet,  flame-coloured  or  deep  sea-green. 
Others  adopted  the  Persian  calasiris^^  of  all  tunics 

^  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Athen.  L  1 0.  '  We  find  mention  made  of 

^  Athen.    xi.    120.      On  the  Persian   dresses  variegated   with 

gorgeous    dress    of   the    painter  the  figures  of  animals.     Philost. 

Parrhasios.  xii  6S.  Icon.  ii.  32. 
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the  most  superb,  and  there  were  those  among  the 
opulent  who  even  affected  the  Persian  actceoy  a  shawl- 
mantle  of  the  costliest  and  most  gorgeous  appear- 
ance. It  was  formed  of  a  close-woven,  but  light 
stuff,  bedropped  with  golden  beads  in  the  form  of 
millet-seed,  which  were  connected  with  the  tissue 
by  slender  eyes  passing  through  the  stuff  and  fas- 
tened by  a  purple  thread*^ 

Duris,  on  the  authority  of  the  poet  Asios,  draws 
a  scarcely   less  extravagant    picture  of    the  luxury 
and  magnificence   of  the  Samians,  who,  on  certain 
festivals,   appeared  in    public  adorned,   like   women, 
with  glittering  bracelets,  their  hair  floating  on  their 
shoulders,  skilfully  braided  into  tresses.     The  words 
of  Asios  preserved  in  the  Deipnosophist  are  as  fol- 
low:   "Thus    proceed   they   to    the   fane    of  Hera, 
"clothed  in  magnificent  robes,  with  snowy  pelisses, 
"  trailing  behind   them   on   the  ground.     Glistening 
"  ornaments  of  gold,  like  grasshoppers,  surmount  the 
"  crown  of  their  heads,  while  their  luxuriant  tresses 
"float  behind  in  the  wind,  intermingled  with  golden 
"  chains.     Bracelets  of  variegated  workmanship  adorn 
"  their  arms,  as  the  warrior  is  adorned  by  his  shield 
"thongs."*      This   excess   of  effeminate   luxury,   at- 
tended as  everywhere  else  by  enervating  vices,  ter- 
minated in  the  ruin  of  Samos.     Similar  manners  in 
the   Colophonians   drew   upon   them   a  similar   fete, 
and  so  in  every  other  Grecian  community;  for  men 
never  learn  wisdom  by  the  example  of  others,  but 
hurry  on   in  the  career  of  indulgence  as  if  in   the 
hope  that  Providence  might  overlook  them,  or  set 
aside,  in  their  favour,  its  eternal  laws. 

i  Athen.  xii.  29.  *  Athen.  xii.  30. 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PRIVATE  DWELLINGS. 


The  opinion  appears  to  prevail  among  certain 
writers,  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  Hellenes, 
or  at  least  of  the  Athenians,  were  always  mean  and 
insignificant.^  This  imaginary  &ct  they  account  for 
by  supposing,  that  nobles  and  opulent  citizens  were 
deterred  from  indulging  in  the  luxuries  of  architec- 
ture by  the  form  of  government  and  the  envious 
jealousy  of  the  common  people.  But  such  a  view  of 
the  matter  is  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory. At  Athens,  as  everywhere  else,  things  followed 
their  natural  course.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  com- 
monwealth, when  manners  were  simple,  the  houses 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  state  differed  very  little 
from  those  of  their  neighbours.  As  wealth,  however, 
and  luxury  increased,  together  with  the  developement 
of  the  democratic  principle,  individuals  erected  them- 
selves mansions  vying  in  extent  and  splendour  with 
the  public  edifices  of  the  state  ;*  and  as  the  polity 


^  But  eyea  firom  a  fragment  of 
Bacchjlides  we  may  mfer  the 
magnmcence  of  Grecian  houses ; 
for  the  poor  man  who  drinks  wine, 
he  says,  sees  his  house  blazing 
with  gold  and  ivory  : 

Xpva^  ^  iki^atn-l  re 
fiapfjiaipovoiy  oIjcoc. 

Athen.  ii.  10. 


Men  had  by  this  time  advanced 
considerably  from  the  state  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
built  their  huts  in  imitation  of 
the  swallow's  nest.     Vitruv.  ii.  1 . 

«  Plat.  Repub.  iv.  t.  vi.  p.  165. 
Dion  Chrysost.  i.  262.  ii.  459. 
Dem.  cont.  Mid.  §  44.«— Lucian. 
Amor.  §  34. 
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degenerated  more  and  more  into  ochlocracy,  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  rich^  increased  in  size  and  grandeur,  until 
they  at  length  outstripped  the  very  temples  of  the 
gods.  A  similar  process  took  place  at  Sparta,  where 
shortly  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  more  dis- 
tinguished citizens  possessed  suburban  villas,  which 
seem  to  have  been  of  spacious  dimensions  and  filled 
with  costly  furniture.* 

Upon  these  points,  however,  I  dwell,  not  from  any 
belief  that  they  are  honourable  to  the  Greek  cha- 
racter, but  because  they  are  true.  It  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  find  them  pi*eserving,  in 
every  period  of  their  history,  the  stern  and  lofty 
simplicity  of  republican  manners,  far  outshining  in 
the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  the  palaces  of  Oriental 
kings  glittering  with  gold  and  ivory  and  jewels,  in- 
somuch that  the  cottage  of  Socrates,  erected  in  the 
humblest  style  of  Athenian  domestic  architecture, 
would  be  an  object,  were  it  still  in  existence,  of 
far  deeper  interest  to  the  genuine  lover  of  antiquity 
than  the  mansions  of  Meidias  or  Callias,  or  even 
than  the  imperial  abodes  of  Semiramis,  Darius,  and 
Artaxerxes. 

Nevertheless,  wherever  there  exists  opulence,  it 
will  exhibit  itself  in  the  erection  of  stately  dwel- 
lings; and  accordingly  we  find  that,  prior  even  to 
the  Trojan  war,'  commerce  and  increasing  luxury  had 
already  inspired  the  Greeks  with  a  taste  for  splen- 
dour and  magnificence,  which  displayed  itself  espe- 
cially in  the  architecture  and  ornaments  of  their 
palaces  and  houses  of  the  great.* 

Homer,  minute  and  graphic  in  his  descriptions, 
delineates  a  very  flattering  picture  of  Greek  do- 
mestic architecture  in  his  time,  when  the  chiefs 
and  nobles  had  already  begun  to  enshrine  them- 
selves   in   spacious    edifices,    elaborately   ornamented 

1  Dera.  Olynth.  iii.  §  9.     De         «  CL  Athen.  i.  28. 
Rep.  Ord.  §  10. 
«  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5.  27.  *  C£  MuU.  Dor.  ii.  272. 
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with,  and  surrounded  by,  all  the  circumstances  of 
pomp  known  to  their  age.* 

In  those  days  the  greatest  men  did  not  disdain 
to  apply  themselves  to  agriculture^  to  have  their 
dwelUngs  surrounded  by  the  signs  and  implements 
of  the  pursuit  in  which  they  were  engaged.*  And 
as  in  southern  Italy  the  ancient  nobles  erected  shops 
in  front  of  their  palaces  or  villas,  in  which  the  pro- 
duce of  their  land  was  disposed  of,  so  in  the  Ho- 
meric houses  the  same  space  was  occupied  by  the 
fenn-yard  enclosed  by  strong  and  lofty  walls,  sur- 
rounded by  battlements,  within  which  were  their 
heaps  of  manure,  harrows,  ploughs,  carts,  and  wag- 
gons, and  stacks  of  hay  and  com ; '  and  hither,  too, 
in  the  evening  were  driven  in  their  numerous  flocks 
and  herds,  to  protect  them  from  the  nightly  marau- 
ders. The  great  entrance  gates  were  in  the  heroic 
ages  guarded  by  ban  dogs,^  which  afterwards  made 
way  for  porters,*  and  in  still  later  times  were  suc- 
ceeded by  eunuchs.^ 

Occasionally  for  the  canine  doorkeepers  were  sub- 
stituted in  commercial  states  gold  and  silver  repre- 
sentations, more  likely  to  attract  than  repel  thieves ; 
for  example,  at  the  entrance  to  Alcinoos's  palace 
were  groups  of  this  description,  attributed  to  the 
wonder-working  Hephsestos.^  A  coarse  imitation  ef 
this  practice  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  for  we  find 


1  XL  t.  657 1  sqq. 

^  A  similar  taste  prevailed 
among  the  Merovingian  princes 
of  France  :  "  The  mansion  of 
"  the  long-haired  kings  was  sur- 
''  rounded  with  convenient  yards 
"  and  stables  for  the  cattle  and 
**  the  poultry ;  the  garden  was 
**  planted  with  useful  vegetables ; 
"  the  various  trades,  the  labours 
"  of  agriculture^  and  even  the 
"  arts  of  hunting  and  fishing  were 
"  exercised  by  servile  hands  for 
"  the  emolument  of  the  sovereign ; 

his  magazines  were  filled  with 


if 


''  com  and  wine,  either  for  sale 
''  or  consumption,  and  the  whole 
''  administration  was  conducted 
''  by  the  strictest  maxims  of  pri- 
"  vate  economy." — Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ii.  356. 

*  Hesych.  v.  ahXfji. 

*  Feith.  Antiq.  Hom.  iii.  10. 
242. 

^  Casaub.   ad   Theoph.    Char. 
145. 
«  Plat.  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  159.  Cf. 

Aristid.  t.  i.  p.  5 1 8.  Jebb. 
1  Odyss.  ij.  93. 
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in  Petronias  that  Trimalckio  bad  his  court  guarded 
by  a  painted  mastifl^  over  which  in  good  square  cha- 
racters were  the  words  "  Beware  of  the  dog."^ 

Along  the  walls  of  this  enclosure  the  cattle-sheds 
would  in  remoter  ages  appear  to  have  been  ranged, 
where  afterwards  stood  suites  of  chambers  for  the 
domestics,  or  piazzas,  or  colonades,  to  serve  as  cover* 
ed  walks  in  extremely  hot  or  bad  weather.  Within, 
on  either  side  the  gateway,*  chiefly  among  the  Do- 
rians, rose  a  pillar  of  conical  shape,  sometimes  an 
obelisk,  in  honour  of  Apollo  or  of  Dionysos,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  both,  while  in  the  centre 
was  an  altar  of  Zeus  Herceios,  on  which  family  sa- 
crifices were  offered  up.'  At  its  inner  extremity 
you  beheld  a  spacious  portico,  adjoining  the  entrance 
to  the  house,  where  in  warm  weather  the  young  men 
often  slept.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  poet,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear  to  have  been  something  more 
than  a  common  portico,  resembling  rather  the  porches 
of  our  old  English  houses,  roofed  over  and  extend^ 
ing  like  a  recess  into  the  body  of  the  house  itself. 
In  the  dwellings  of  the  great,  this  part  of  the 
building,  adorned  with  numerous  statues,  was  pro- 
bably of  marble  finely  polished  if  not  sculptured, 
and  being  merely  a  chamber  open  in  front  could 
not  in  those  fine  climates  be  by  any  means  an  un- 
pleasant bedroom,  particularly  as  it  usually  faced 
the  south  and  caught  the  early  rays  of  the  sun. 
Here  Odysseus*  slept  during  his  stay  with  Alcinoos, 
as  did  likewise  Priam  and  the  Trojan  Herald  while 
guests  of  Achilles  in  his  military  hut.^ 

In   this    porch   were   seats   of  handsome   polished 

»  Satyr,    c.  «9.   p.    74.    Hel-  790.     Cf.  Poll.  i.  22,  seq.    Muret 

lenop.  in  Plat  de  Rep.  p..  635.    Soph. 

2  Sch.   Aristoph.   Vesp.    875.  (Edip.  Tyr.  16. 
Here   the   Romans   sacrificed  to         ^  Odvsa.         S45       Cf    II    ^ 

Janus,    the    Greeks    to  Apollo.  ^.^     xs^^„!!u  «     ' jji 

Macrob.  Saturn.  L  i.  c.  9.     PoU.  ^^^'    ^"'y^*^'  ^-  '/>^/^«^- 
iv.  123.     Comm.  p.  790.  *  II.  ut.  673,  sqq.     CfL  Feith. 

'  Eustath   ad  Od.  x*  ^76.  p.  Antiq.  Horn.  iii.  10.  p.  244. 
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stone,  as  in  the  palace  of  Nestor  at  Pylos,  which, 
to  render  them  more  diining,  would  appear  to  have 
been  rubbed  with  oil.^  Similar  seats  are  found  to 
this  day  before  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  at  Cairo 
and  othw  cities  of  the  East,  where  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  old  men  habitually  take  their  station, 
and  are  joined  for  the  purpose  of  gossip  by  their 
neighbours.  In  the  larger  towns  of  Nubia  an  op^i 
space  planted  with  dates,  palms,  or  the  Egyptian 
fig-tree,  more  shady  and  spreading  than  the  oak, 
and  furnished  with  wooden  seats,  collects  together 
the  elders,  who  there  enjoy  what  the  Englishman 
seeks  in  his  chib,  and  the  Greek  foimd  in  his  lesche 
—the  pleasure  of  comparing  his  opinions  with  those 
of  his  neighbours. 

When,  in  after  times,  this  plain  porch  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  magnificent  peristyle  or  colonnade, 
the  primitive  custom  of  keeping  in  the  open  air  was 
abandoned ;  but  here  the  master  of  the  house  with 
his  guests  took  their  early  walk  to  enjoy  the  morning 
sun.  It  was  customary  among  all  ranks  at  Athens 
to  rise  betimes,  as  it  generally  is  still  in  the  warm 
countries  of  the  South.  Socrates  and  his  young 
friend,  the  sophist-hunter,^  coming  to  the  house  of 
Callias,  soon  after  day-break,  find  its  owner  taking 
the  air  with  several  of  his  guests  in  the  colonnade, 
the  young  men  moving  in  the  train  of  their  elders, 
and  making  way  for  them  as  they  turn  round  to  re- 
trace their  steps.  There  was  usually  at  Athens  a 
similar  peristyle  on  both  sides  of  the  house — one 
for  summer  the  other  for  winter,  and  a  door  gene- 
rally opened  from  the  women's  apartment  into  that 
communicating  with  the  garden,  where  the  ladies 
enjoyed  the  cool  air  in  the  midst  of  laurel  copses, 
fountains,  and  patches  of  green  sward,'  interspersed 
with  rose-trees,  violet-beds,  and  other  sweet  shrubs 
and  flowers. 

1  OdysB.  y.  4O65  sqq.     Cf.  x.  ^  Plat.  Epist.  t.  viii.  p.  403. 

843,  seq.  Athen.  v.  25.     Poll.  ix.  466. 

«  Plat.  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  160. 
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The  town-houses  of  Homeric  times  had  generally 
no  auld,  but  the  porch  opened  directly  into  the  street, 
since  it  is  here  that,  in  the  description  of  the  shield, 
we  find  the  women  standing  to  behold  the  dancers 
and  enjoy  the  music  of  the  nuptial  procession.^  After- 
wards, as  the  taste  for  magnificence  advanced,  the 
whole  £a4^ade  of  the  corps  de  logis*  was  richly  orna- 
mented, while  the  outer  gates  were  purposely  left 
open,  that  the  passers-by  might  witness  the  splen- 
dour of  the  owner.  Occasionally,  likewise,  the  great 
door,  leading  from  the  portico  into  the  house,  was 
concealed  by  costly  purple  hangings,^  which,  being 
passed,  you  entered  a  broad  passage,  having  on  either 
side,  doors  ^  leading  into  the  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  conducting  to  an  inner  court,  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle,  where  the  gynseconitis,*  or  harem,  com- 
menced. 

The  apartments  of  palaces  displayed,  even  in  very 
early  times,  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  for  splendour 
and  magnificence.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
wainscoting-  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory,  ss  we  still 
find  in  the  East  whole  chambers  lined  with  mother- 
of-pearl.^  At  first,  the  gold  was  laid  on  in  thin  plates, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  led  to  the  idea  of  gild- 
ing.'' Even  Phocion,  who  affected  great  simplicity  and 
plainness,  had  the  walls  of  his  house  adorned  with 
laminae  of  copper,®  probably  in  the  same  style  as  that 
subterraneous   chamber    discovered,  during  the    last 


1  n.  tr.  496,  Cf.  Sch.  Aris- 
toph.  Nub.  93. 

*  Hesych.  v.  eyutvia,  Casaub. 
ad  Theoph.  Char.  p.  330,  Com- 
pare the  whole  character  of  the 
"Vain  Man,"  pp.  57— 59.  E- 
tym.  Mag.  346.  10. 

'  Athen.  v.  25.  Hesych.  v. 
avX£(9'  Sold,  in  v.  t.  i.  p.  491.  d. 

*  •'  The  doors  (at  Tanjeers)  are 
"  richly  carved,  and  placed  in 
*'  arches   shaped  like  an   ace   of 

spades,  a  form  so  completely 
oriental,  that  there  is  no  mis- 


re 
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taking  its  origin;  these,  when 
"  they  opened  On  the  verandah, 
"  were  further  ornamented  with 
"  curtains  of  rich  crimson  silk." 
— Napier,  Excursions  along  the 
Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  i. 
p.  264. 

*  Hesych.  v.  yvvatKafvlriQ* 

^  Lady  Montague's  Works, 
ii.  234. 

7  Plin.  xxxiii.  18.  Cf.  Dion. 
Chrysost.  t.  i.  p.  262.  t.  ii.  p  259. 
Pignor.  d»  Serv.  p.  2 1 4, 

«  Plut.  Phoc.  §  18. 
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century,  in  the  excavations  made  at  Rome.  It  ap* 
pears,  too,  that,  occasionally,  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ments  at  Athens,  as  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
were  decorated  with  paintings  in  bright  colours,^ 
probably  in  the  same  style,  though  as  much  supe- 
rior in  beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution,  as  art,  in 
the  age  of  Pericles,  was  superior  to  art  in  the  days 
of  Nero.  Still  the  paintings  discovered  in  the  ex- 
cavated Italian  cities, — sometimes*  grotesque  and  ex- 
travagant, as  where  we  behold  the  pigmies  making 
war  upon  the  cranes,  winged  geniuses  at  work  in  a 
carpenter's  or  shoemaker's  shop,  or  an  ass  laden  with 
hampers  of  wine,  rushing  forward  to  engage  a  cro- 
codile, whilst  his  master  pulls  him  back  by  the  tail 
— sometimes  rural  and  elegant,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  wild  landscapes,  mountains  dotted  with  cottages, 
sea-shores,  harbours,  and  baths.  Nymphs  and  Cupids 
angling  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  beneath  trees  of  the 
softest  and  most  exquisite  foliage, — may  enable  us 
to  form  some  conception  of  the  landscapes  with 
which  Agelarcos '  adorned  the  house  of  Alcibiades. 

The  halls  and  saloons  on  the  ground-floor  were 
paved  with  marble  or  mosaic  work,^  which  often,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  left  us  by  their 
imitators,  represented  pictures  of  the  greatest  ele- 
gance, containing,  among  other  things,  likenesses  of 
the  loveliest  divinities  of  Olympos.^  These  mosaics 
were  wrought  with  minute  shards  of  precious  mar- 
bles of  various  colours,  interspersed  with  pieces  of 
amber,^  and,  probably,  also,  of  glass,  as  was  the 
fashion  in  Italy,  where  whole  hyaline  floors  have 
been  found  consisting  either  of  one  piece  or  of 
squares  so  finely  joined  together,   that  the  sutures 

^  A8,mmtttm^Dio8Cor.  T.  109.  ^  Plin.   xxxvi.   60.     Poll.  vii. 

«  Antich.  di  Eicol.  t.  i.  Uy.  54.  121 .     0£  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Ace. 

p.  181.  tav.  S5.  p.  187.  tay.  36.  of  DiscoY.  at  Pomp.  p.  7,  leq.  pL  5. 

p.  191.  taY.  48.  pp.  258,  257.  t.  ^  Qalen.  in  Protrept,  §  8.  t.  i. 

iL  toY.  39.  p.  273.    Cf.  Poll.  r.  p.  1 9. 

34.  <^Hom.    Eiret.    10.    p.     199. 

'  Andocid.  cont.  Alcib.  §  7*  Franke. 
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were  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  No  mention,  I  be- 
lieve, is  made  in  Greek  authors  of  lining  the  walls 
of  apartments  with  glass,  or  even  of  glass  windows,' 
which,  however,  were  common  in  the  cities  of  Magna 
Grsecia  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of 
our  Saviour.  It  is  extremely  probable,  however, 
that  as  the  Gh^eeks  were  as  well  acquainted  as  the 
Romans  with  the  properties  of  the  lapis  specularis;' 
they  likewise  made  use  of  thin  plates  of  this  stone, 
or  talc,  or  gypsum,  as  they  still  do  in  E^  for 
vnndow-panes.  So  much,  indeed,  seems  inferable 
from  a  passage  of  Plutarch,'  as,  also,  that  transpa- 
rent squares  of  horn  were  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  oyster-shells  and  oiled  paper  stiU  are 
in  China.  Previously,  however,  the  windows*  (some- 
times square  and  situated  high  in  the  wall,  some- 
times reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor)  were 
closed  with  lattice-work*  in  iron,  bronze,  or  wood, 
over  which,  in  bad  weather,  blinds  of  hair-cloth  or 
prepared  leather  were  usually  dravm. 

The  ceilings  at  first  consisted  merely  of  the  beams, 
rafters,  and  planks,  forming  the  roof,  and  supporting 
the  layers  of  earth  or  straw  that  covered  it ;  but,  by 
degrees,   the  wood-work  was  carefully  painted,  and 


^  See  the  authorities  collected 
by  Nixon,  Phil.  Trans,  t.  i.  p. 
126^  sqq.  Seneca  speaks  of  glass 
windows  as  a  new  invention, 
Epist.  90.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, however,  in  his  Accomit  of 
Discoveries  made  at  Pompeii, 
observes :  —  "  Below  stairs  is  a 
"  room  with  a  large  bow-window; 
''fragments  of  large  panes  of 
''  gliws  were  fomid  here,  shewing 
''  that  the  ancients  knew  well 
"  Uie  use  of  glass  for  windows." 
—  p.  18.  Cf.  Caylus,  Rec. 
d'Ant.  t.  2.  p.  298.  Mazois, 
Pal.  de  Scaur,  p.  97.  Castell. 
Villas  of  the  Ancients^  p.  4. 
Vitruv.  vii.  8. 


<  In  lieu  of  the  lains  specularis, 
they  make  usein  Persia  of  thin  slabs 
of  Tabreez  marble  for  the  win- 
dows of  baths,  and  other  buildings 
requiring  a  soft  subdued  light. 
— See  Fowler,  Three  Years  in 
Persia,  where  Uie  growth  of  this 
stone  is  curiously  described. — ^L 
t2S,  sqq. 

5  De  Plac,  Phil.  lu.  5,  ed.  Cor- 
sin.  Plor.  1750,  p.  81.  Cf.  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  xL  87. 

♦  Sir  W.  Hamilt.  Ace  of  Dis^ 
cov.  at  Pomp.  p.  7,  seq.  An- 
tich.  di  Ercolano.  t.  i.  tav.  L  p.  1. 
tav.  8.  p.  11.  Cf.  Schol.  Aris- 
toph.  £q.  996. 

^  Mazois,  Pal.  de  Scaur,  p.  98. 
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ammged  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  coffers  and 
deep  sunken  panels.  Sometimes  the  whole  ceiling 
consisted  of  diamfered,  or  fretted  cedar  work,^  or 
of  cypress  wood,  or  was  covered  with  paintings  in 
blue  and  gold,  and  supported  on  colunms*  lofty  and 
deeply  fluted  for  the  purpose,  as  has  been  ingeniously 
conjectured,'  of  receiving  spears  into  the  semi^ylin. 
drical  cavities  thus  formed.  If  this  idea  be  well 
founded,  we  have  a  very  satisfactory  reason  of  the 
origin  of  fluting  columns,  and  it  appears  to  be  per- 
feddy  consistent  with  Homer's  account  of  Odysseus's 
chamber,  where  a  number  of  lances  are  spoken  of 
standing  round  a  pillar.^ 

The  principal  apartments,  according  to  the  &shion 
still  prevailing  in  the  East,  were  furnished  with 
divans,^  or  broad  immovable  seats,  running  along  the 
walls,  which  are  now  stuflfed  soft  atop  with  cotton, 
and  covered  wiUi  scarlet  or  purple,  bordered  by  gold 
fringe  a  foot  deep.  In  the  Homeric  age  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  of  carved  wood,  inlaid  with 
irory  and  gold,  and  studded  with  silyer  nails.^  For 
these  divans  they  had  a  yariety  of  coverings,  some- 
times skins,  at  others  purple  carpets,  in  addition  to 
which  they,  as  now,  piled  up,  as  a  rest  for  the  back 
or  elbow,  heaps  of  cushions,  purple  above,  and  of 
white  linen  beneath.^  By  degrees,  these  seats  be- 
came movable  and  were  converted  into  couches  or 
sofas,  manufectured  of  bronse,  or  silver,  or  precious 
woods,  veneered  with  tortoiseshell.®  In  the  palaces 
of  oriental  sultans  they  are  sometimes  made  of 
alabfflter,  encrusted  with  jewels.     Somewhere  in  the 


^  Athen.  ix.  67.  Flat,  de  Rep. 
t.  vL  p.  $5S.  CL  Oog.  Origine 
<k8  Loix^  t.  y.  p.  448.  FoE. 
Onoin.  X.  84.  Ccmin.  p.  1552. 
Maz.  PaL  de  Scau.  p.  102.  Ti- 
buU.  iii.  S.  16.  Luc.  de  Dea 
Syr.  $  so.  Cynic,  )  9.  Eur^ 
Orest.  1361. 

^  Odyss.  i.  45,  Beq.  Luc 
Somn.  seu  Oall.  §  29. 


'  By  Payne  Knight^  Prolegg. 
ad  Horn.  )  47.  Of.  Feith.  An- 
tiq.  Horner^  iii.  11.  6. 

*  Odyss.  a.  127>  seq. 

^  Id.  ly.  95,  seq. 

«  Id.  e.  65.  X.  32. 

7  Id.  r.  352,  seq. 

^  Lucian,  Luc  siv.  Ann.  §  53. 
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more  retired  parts  of  the  Domes  were  the  picture- 
gallery  and  library,  of  neither  of  which  have  we  any 
exact  description.  The  former,  however,  faced  the 
north,  and  the  latter  the  west.  If  the  libraries  of 
the  Greeks  at  all  resembled  in  form  and  dimensions 
those  found  at  Pompeii,  they  were  by  no  means 
spacious;  neither,  in  fact,  was^  a  great  deal  of  rooln 
necessary,  as  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancients  stowed 
away  much  closer  than  our  modem  books,^  and  were 
sometimes  kept  in  circular  boxes,  of  elegant  form, 
with  covers  of  turned  wood.  The  Yolumes  consisted 
of  rolls  of  parchment,  sometimes  purple  at  the  back,^ 
or  papyrus,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  breadth, 
and  as  many  feet  long  as  the  subject  required. 
The  pages  formed  a  number  of  transverse  compart- 
ments, commencing  at  the  left,  and  proceeding  in 
order  to  the  other  extremity,  and  the  reader,  hold- 
ing in  either  hand  one  end  of  the  manuscript,  un- 
rolled and  rolled  it  up  ^  as  he  read.  Occasionally 
these  books  were  placed  on  shelves,  in  piles,  with 
the  ends  outwards,  adorned  with  golden  bosses,^  the 
titles  of  the  various  treatises  being  written  on  pen- 
dant labels. 

If  we  proceed  now  to  the  court*  dividing  the  Domes 
from  the  Thalamoswe  shall  perceive,  on  both  sides 
of  the  door  leading  out  of  the  Andron,  flights  of 
steps  ascending  to  the  upper  chambers  where,  in 
the  heroic  ages,  the  young  men  and  strangers  of 
distinction  usually  slept.  Thus,  in  the  palace  of 
Ithaca,  Telemachos  had  a  bed-chamber  on  the  second 
story,  whence  the  poet  is  careful  to  observe  he  en- 
joyed a  good  prospect.^     In   later   times,   however, 

^  Antich.  di  Ercol.  t  ii.  tav.  2,  p.  ^  Similar  courts  in  the  houses 

13.— -Books  were  preserved  from  of  Magna  Greecia  are  described 

the  moth  by  cedar-oil. — (^eopon.  as  having  had  in  the  middle  a 

V.  9.  square  tank  where  the  rain-water 

*  Luc.  de  Merced.  Conduct.  §  was  collected,  and    ran  into  a 
41.  reservoir  beneath. — Sir  W.  Ha- 

'  Luc.  Imag.  §  9.  milt.  Ace.  of  Discov.  at  Pomp. 

♦  Luc.  de    Merced.    Conduct,     p.  1 8. 

41.  ^  Odyss.  a.  425.  seq. 
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there  were,  on  the  ground  floor,  suites  of  apartments, 
denominated  Xenon,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  guests, 
who  there  lived  freely  and  at  ease  as  in  their  own 
houses. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  interior  court  a 
steep  flight  of  steps  led  to  an  elevated  basement  and 
doorway,  which  formed  the  entrance  into  the  tha- 
lamos.^  This  part  of  the  house  would  appear  to 
have  been  laid  out  in  a  peculiar  manner,  consisting, 
first,  of  a  lofty  and  spacious  apartment,*  where  all 
the  females  of  the  family  usually  sat  while  engaged 
in  embroidery  or  other  needlework.^  It  likewise 
formed  the  nursery,  and,  at  its  inner  extremity,  in  a 
deep  recess,  the  bed  of  the  mistress  of  the  fieimily 
appears  to  have  stood,  on  either  side  of  which  were 
doors  leading  to  flights  of  steps  into  the  garden, 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  women. 

It  has  by  many  been  supposed,  that  the  Thalamos 
was  a  chamber  particularly  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  young  unmarried  ladies ;  but,  since  we  find  Helen 
and  Penelope  inhabiting  the  Thalamos,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  common  to  all  the  females  of  the 
house.  Hector,  in  his  visit  to  Paris,  finds  him  in  the 
Thalamos,  turning  about  and  polishing  his  arms,  as 
if  he  meant  to  use  them,  while,  close  at  hand,  are 
Helen  and  her  maids  engaged  in  weaving  or  em- 
broidery.  The  word  was  often  used  in  the  same 
signification  as   Gynseconitis,^  or  ^Hhe   harem;"  and. 


^  Euttath*  ad  OdyBs.  x*p*  776. 
^-Theee  female  apartments  were 
sometimes  hired  out  and  inha- 
bited by  men.  —  Antiph.  Nee. 
Yenef.  §  3. — Mr.  Fosbroke's  ac- 
count is  curious :  — ''  The  thala- 
"  mo8  was  an  apartment  where 
"  the  mothers  offamUies  worked 
''  in  embroidery^  in  tapestry^  and 
"  other  works,  with  their  wives, 
"  or  their  friends."  —  Encydop. 
of  Ant.  L  50. 

2  Sometimes,  at  least,   roofed 


with  cypress-wood,  as  we  learn 
from  Mnesimadios,  in  his  Horse- 
breeder:      fiaiy      Ik     ^dkdfimv 

Athen.  ix.  67. 

'  We  find  ladies,  however, 
sometimes  dining  with  their  chil- 
dren in  the  Aul(^. — Demosth.  in 
Ev.  et  Mnes.  §  16. 

♦  Hesych,  v.  yvraiic.  p.  866. 
Cyrill.  Lex.  Ms.  Bren.  Bret,  ad 
Hesych.  1.  c. 
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therefore,  when  Theocritus  ^  speaks  of  a  ^^  maiden 
from  the  Thalamos,**  and  Phocylides,  with  the  suspi- 
cious caution  of  a  more  vicious  age,  advises  that  young 
women  be  kept  in  "  well-locked  Thalamoi,"  it  is  clear 
that  the  female  apartments  generally  are  meant. 
These  were,  in  Sparta,  called  o£  (which,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  common  language  of  Greece,  signi- 
nifies  eggs),  whence,  according  to  Clearchos,^  the 
fistble  which  describes  Helen  proceeding  from  an  egg^ 
because  bom  and  educated  in  the  chambers  so  called* 
Throughout  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  we  find  the 
poet  speaking  of  this  part  of  the  house  as  inhabited 
by  women.  Here  lived  Penelope,*  iSwr  fit)m  the 
brawls  of  the  suitors  who  crowded  the  halls  of  the 
Domes ;  and  here  Ares  pressed  his  suit  with  success 
to  Astyoche  and  Polymela,  who  both  became  the 
mothers  of  valiant  sons.^  From  which,  among  many 
other  circumstances,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  those 
ages,  the  sexes  met  easily,  even  the  entrance  to  the 
harem  not  being  impracticable  to  a  lover. 

The  bedchambers  of  the  young  unmarried  women 
appear  to  have  flanked  the  great  centnd  hall  of  the 
Thalamos,  and  here  the  female  slaves  likewise  slept, 
apparently  in  recesses,  near  the  chamber-doors  of 
their  mistresses,  as  we  find  particularly  remarked 
in  the  case  of  Nausicaa  and  her  maids.  At  Athens, 
the  door  of  communication  between  the  Andron^  and 
the  GynsBConitis  was  kept  carefully  barred  and  locked 
to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  the  male  and 
female  slaves,  the  keys  being  entrusted  solely  to 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 

As  these  apartments  were  less  exposed  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  building,  and  far  more  care- 
fully guarded,  it  became  customary,  as  in  the  £ast 
it  still  is,  to  lay  up  in  the  Thalamos,  more  espe- 
cially  in  the  dark  basement   story,   much   valuable 

1  Eidyll.  ii.  136.     Phooyl.   v.  «  Odyss.  o.  516. 

198.  *  II.  €.  514.  IT.  184. 

«  Athen.  ii.  50.    Cf.  Sch.  Aris-  *  Cf.  Poll.  vi.  7.     Coel.  Rhodig. 

toph.  Vesp.  68.  xvii.  24. 
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property,  such  as  arms,  gold,  silver,  the  wardrobe 
of  both  sexes,  and  even  oil  and  wine.  Among  the 
Romans,  or,  indeed,  among  the  Greeks,  of  a  later 
age,^  this  step  would  scarcely  have  been  taken,  lest 
the  ladies  should  have  grown  too  assiduous  in  their 
attention  to  the  skins.  But  in  remoter  ages  these 
sordid  fears  had  no  existence.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  prudent  Odysseus^  who  apprehend^,  perhaps, 
the  tricks  of  his  domestics,  stowing  away  his  casks 
of  choice  old  wine  in  the  Thalamos,  doubtless,  con- 
sidering it  safer  there,  under  the  keeping  of  Eury- 
dea,  than  it  would  have  been  anywhere  else  in  the 
palace.* 

In  later  and  more  civilized  ages,  the  Thalamos 
was  still  used  for  the  same  purposes;  for,  in  the 
establishment  of  Ischomachos,  a  pattern  of  Attic 
economy,  we  find  that  the  more  valuable  portion  of 
the  fiEkinily  wardrobe,  with  the  plate  and  other  costly 
utensils,  was  there  deposited.  Cora,  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  common  sense,  they  laid  up  in  the 
driest  rooms,  wine  in  the  coolest.  The  apartments 
into  which  most  sunshine  found  its  way  were  ap- 
propriated to  such  employments  and  to  the  display 
of  such  furniture  as  required  much  light.'  Their 
dining-rooms,  where,  also,  the  men  usually  sat  when 
at  home,  they  carefully  contrived  so  as  to  be  cool 
in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  though,  in  severe 
weather,  a  good  fire  was  often  found  necessary.^ 
The  same  judicious  principle  commonly  regulated 
the  erection  of  their  habitations,  which  were  divided 


1  Phrt.  ParaL  Vit.  §  S. 

•  Odyss.  €.  337,  345.  v.  442. 
SchoL  459.  466.     PolL  vii.  397* 

9  Xen.  Memorab.  iii.  S,  9. 

^  Anaxand.  ap.  Athen.  iL  i9, 
— So  also  thou^t  Socrates,  who 
observes^  that  in  winter  every  one 
win  have  a  fire  who  can  get 
wood.  And,  though  he  himself 
wore  the  same  garments  all  the 
year  round,  he  conndered  it,  ap- 


parently, a  judicious  practice  in 
others  to  put  on  warm  clothing. 
— Xen.  (Econ.  xviL  3.  S<£. 
Aristoph.  Acham.  716.  When 
the  dming-room  was  not  fur- 
nii^ed  with  a  chimney,  braziers 
were  kindled  outside  the  door, 
and  carried  in  when  the  worst 
fumes  of  the  charcoal  had  eva- 
porated« — Plut.  Symp.  vL  7» 
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into  two  sets  of  apartments,  suited  to  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  year.  As  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  principal  front  looked  towards  the  south,  that 
it  might  catch  the  rays  of  the  wintry  sun,  whose 
more  vertical  summer  beams  were  excluded  by  broad 
verandahs,  or  colonnades. 

In  what  part  of  the  edifice  stood  the  bathing-room 
(^aXamSoif^  so  called  from  its  having,  in  remoter  ages, 
been  heated  with  acorns,  ^akavos)^  I  have  been  un- 
able to  discover,  though  it  appears  certain  that, 
even  so  far  back  as  the  heroic  ages,  a  chamber 
was  always  set  apart  for  the  bath.  At  first,  doubt- 
less, they  were  content  with  cold  water;  but  that 
this  was  soon  succeeded  by  warm  water*  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  tradition  ascribing  the  first  use 
of  it  to  Heracles,  whence  warm  baths  were  ever 
afterwards  called  the  Baths  of  Heracles. 

The  form  of  the  Puelos,*  or  vessel  in  which  they 
bathed,  appears  occasionally  to  have  resembled  an 
Egyptian  sarcophagus,  and  to  have  been  sometimes 
round,  and  constructed  of  white  or  green  marble, 
or  glass,  or  bronze,  or  common  stone,  or  wood,*  in 
which  case  it  would  seem  to  have  been  portable.  In 
the  baths  of  Pompeii  the  marble  basins,  whether 
parallelogramatic  or  circular,  were  of  spacious  dimen- 
sions, and  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment. A  step  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers 
extends  round  it  on  the  inside,  and  at  the  bottom  are 
marble  cushions  upon  which  they  rested.  In  the  labra 
of  the  Grecian  female  baths  rose  a  smooth  cippus  in 
the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  denominated  omphalos, 
on  which  the  ladies  sat  while  chatting  with  their  female 
companions.^ 

When  once  the  warm  bath  came  into  use,  people 

1  Etym.  Mag.  186,  8.     Athen.  <  Baodus,  de  ThemuB,  p.  565. 

i.  1 8.     Phot.  Bib.  60.  b.     Hesiod.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  1 034. 
Frag.  53.    Baths,  at  Sparta,  were         «  Cf.   Etymol.  Mag.  151,52, 

common  to  both  sexes.— Goguet,  seq.    Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1055. 
V.  428.     Cf.  Pashley,  Travels,  i.  ♦  Baccius,  de  Therm,  p.  399. 

183.  *  Athen.  xi.  104. 
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employed  it  to  excess,  bathing  as  frequently  as  five 
or  six  times  a  day,  and  in  water  so  hot  as  to  half 
scald  themselves.^  Immediately  afterwards,  to  pre- 
vent the  skin  from  chapping,  they  anointed  their 
bodies  with  oils  and  perfumed  unguents.'  Occasion- 
ally, instead  of  plunging  into  the  water,  they  sat  up- 
right, as  is  still  the  custom  in  the  hammams  of  the 
Ekist,  while  the  water  was  poured  with  a  sort  of  ladle 
on  their  head  and  shoulders. 

The  public  baths,  of  which  no  full  description  refer- 
ring to  very  ancient  times  remains,  were  numerous 
in  all  Hellenic  cities,  more  particularly  at  Athens, 
where  they  were  surmounted  vnth  domes,'  and  re- 
ceived their  light  from  above.  These  establishments 
were  frequented  by  all  classes  of  women  who  could 
aflS>rd  to  pay  for  such  luxury,  rich,  poor,  honourable, 
and  dishonourable. 

The  attendants,  in  later  and  more  corrupt  times 
at  least,  were  men,  whose  sole  clothing  consisted  of 
a  leathern  apron  about  the  loins,  while  the  ladies,  who 
undressed  in  the  Apodyterion,  went  through  the  va- 
rious processes  of  the  bath  in  the  same  primitive 
clothing.  It  was,  however,  customary  for  them  to 
enter  the  water  together  in  crowds,*  so  that  they  kept 
each  other  in  coimtenance.  Here  the  matrons  who 
had  sons  to  marry  studied  the  form  and  character  of 
the  young  ladies  who  frequented  the  baths;  and  as 
all  the  defects  both  of  person  and  features  were  neces- 
sarily revealed,  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  any  lady, 
not  sufficiently  opulent  to  keep  up  a  bathing  establish- 
ment in  her  own  house,  to  retain  for  any  length  of 
time  an  undeserved  celebrity  for  beauty.  In  the 
baths  of  the  East,  the  bodies  of  the  bathers  are 
cleansed  by  small  bags  of  camel-hair,  woven  rough, 

1  Sdiol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  1034.  passed  their  lives  disorderly  in 

s  Plut.  Alezand.  §  40.  the  baths. — Etym.  Mag.  765.  55. 

^  Athen.  xi.  104.  Aristophanes  bestows  the  name 

♦.  Victor,  ad  Aristot.  Ethic,  p.  on  certain  barbarian  divinities. — 

214.     There  was  a  set  of  vicious  Aves.  1528. 

fellows,    called    rpltaXKoi,   who 
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and  passed  over  the  hand  of  the  attendant ;  or  with 
a  handful  of  the  fine  fibres  of  the  Mekka  palm-tree 
combed  soft,  and  filled  with  fragrant  and  saponaceous 
earths,  which  are  rubbed  on  the  skin  till  the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  froth.  Simihir  means  were 
employed  in  the  baths  of  Greece,  and  the  whole  was 
afterwards  cleansed  ofi^  the  skin  by  gold  or  silver  stlen- 
gides,  or  blunt  scrapers  somewhat  curved  towards  the 
point.* 

The  architectural  arrang^nents  of  these  baths^'  if 
we  may  draw  any  analogy  from  similar  ertablish- 
ments  in  a  later  age,  were  nearly  as  follows : — Enter- 
ing the  building  by  a  lofty  and  spacious  portico,  you 
found  yourself  in  a  large  hall,  paved  with  marble  and 
adorned  with  columns,  from  which,  through  a  side- 
door,  you  passed  into  the  Apodyterion,  or  undressings 
room ;  next,  into  a  chamber  where  was  the  cold  water 
in  basins  of  porphyry  or  green  jasper;  inmiediately 
contiguous  lay  the  Tepidarium,  to  which  succeeded 
the  Sudarium,  a  vaulted  apartment  furnished  vnth 
basins  of  warm  water,  and  where  the  heat  was  exces- 
sive ;  from  this,  moving  forward,  you  successively  tra- 
versed saloons  of  various  degrees  of  temperature  and 
dimensions,  until  you  found  yourself  in  tiie  dressing- 
room,  whither  your  garments  had  been  carried  by 
your  domestic,  or  the  attendants  on  the  baths.'  These 
establishments  were  likewise  provided  with  water- 
closets,^  placed  in  a  retired  part  of  the  building,  and 
furnished  with  wooden  seats,  basin  and  water-pipe,  as 
in  modem  times. 

To  diminish  the  chances  of  being  robbed,  steal- 
ing f^om  a  bath  was  at  Athens  made  a  capital 
offence;^  so  that  the  persons  who  frequented  th^n 

^  Xenoph.  Anab.  L  2«  10.  See  '  Lucian.  Hippias.  §  6,  sqq. 

one  of  these  gtlengides  in  Zoiiga,  *  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Aoc  of 

Bassi  Rilievi,  tav.  29.  Discov.  at  Pompeii,  p.  41.    C£ 

*  Cf.  Etymol.  Mag.  SS4.  10.  Casaub.  ad    Theoph.    Qiar.    p. 

Poll.  vii.  166,  and  Plut  Alexand.  £69. 

$  20,  where  he  describes  the  lux-  ^  Aristot.  Problem,    xix.   14. 

urious  baths  of  Darius.  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p.  ftl5. 
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ran  very  little  risk.  The  price  was  usually  mode- 
rate, though  in  some  cities,  as  for  example  at  Pha- 
selis,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doubling  their 
charges  to  foreigners,  which  drew  from  a  witty  so* 
phist  a  very  cutting  remark ;  for  his  slave  disputing 
with  the  keeper  of  the  bath,  and  contending  that 
his  master  ought  not  to  be  charged  more  than 
other  pers(ms,  the  sophist,  who  overheard  the  dis« 
pute,  exclaimed,  ^Wretch,  would  you  make  me  a 
^Phaselitan  for  a  farthing?"' 

The  roo£i  of  the  more  ancient  Greek  houses  were 
generally  flat,*  not  sloping  upwards  to  a  point,  as 
was  afterwards  the  fSashion.'  In  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  almost  throughout  the  East,  the  same  taste 
still  obtains;  and  as  palm  trees,  loftier  than  the 
buildings,  often  grow  beside  the  walls,  and  extend 
their  beautiful  pendulous  branches  over  a  great  part 
of  the  roof,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  on  a 
mild  serene  evening  than  to  sit  aloft  on  those 
breezy  eminences  sipping  coffee,  gazing  over  the 
green  rice  fields,  or  watching  the  stars  as  they  put 
forth  their  golden  lamps  through  the  violet  skirts 
of  day.  But  there  a  parapet  usually  preserves  him 
who  enjoys  the  scene  from  falling.  It  was  other- 
wue  of  old  in  Greece.  The  roof  consisted  simply 
of  a  number  of  beams  laid  close  together  and  cover- 
ed vrith  cement,  so  that,  as  was  proved  by  the  fi&te 
of  Elpenor,^  the  practice  of  sleeping  there  in  warm 
weather,  quite  common  throughout  the  country,  was 
not  wholly  wiUiout  danger. 

On  the  construction  of  the  kitchen,^  which  in 
Greek  houses  was  sometimes  a  separate  little  build- 
ing erected  in  the  court-yard,  our  information  is 
extremely  imperfect.     It  is  certain,  however,   con- 

1  Athen.  viii.  45.  '  Anttch.    di    Ere.    tav.     5, 

p.  11. 

>  iEsch.  Agam.  $,  sqq.    We         *  Odyu  r.  559.    EubUUi.  ad 
find,  however^  an  allusion  to  the     loc.  p.  1669>  L  15.     Feith.  Ant. 
pointed  roof  in   Iliad.    i^.  7 lit,     Horn.  iii.  10,  p.  ?49. 
seq.  ^  Cf.  Athen.  ix.  22.  iiL  60. 
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trarj  to  the  common  opinion,  that  it  was  furnished 
with  a  chimney,*  and  that  the  smoke  was  not  per- 
mitted to  find  its  way  through  an  aperture  in  the 
roof.  Thus  much  might  be  inferred  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Wasps,  when  the  old  dicast,  in  love 
with  the  courts  of  law,  is  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  the  restraint  imposed  on  him  by  his  son,  by 
climbing  out  through  the  chimney.  It  is  clear  that 
he  has  got  into  some  aperture,  where  he  is  hidden 
from  sight,  for  hearing  a  noise  in  the  wall,  his  son 
Bdelycleon,  cries  out,  "What  is  that?"  upon  which 
the  old  man  replies,  **  I  am  only  the  smoke/*  It 
is  plain,  that  he  would  not,  like  a  Hindd  Yoghi, 
be  balancing  himself  in  the  air,  otherwise  the  young 
man  must  have  beheld  him  sailing  up  towards  the 
roof.  But  the  matter  is  set  entirely  at  rest  by  the 
Scholiast,  who  observes,  that  the  xaTrvohir^^/i  was  a 
narrow  channel  like  a  pipe  through  which  the  smoke 
ascended  from  the  kitchen.  This  explanation  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of  Colonel  Leake,* 
who  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  hill  of  the  Mu- 
seion  and  Pnyx,  found  the  remains  of  a  house 
partly  excavated  in  the  rock,  in  which  the  chimney 
still  remained. 

The  same  convenience,  also,  existed  in  the  Roman 
kitchens,'  though  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
unskilfully  constructed  in  both  coimtries,  since  the 
cooks  oomplain  of  the  smoke  being  borne  hither 
and  thither  by  the  wind,  and  interfering  with  their 
operations.  However,  this  may  have  arisen  from 
the  numerous  small  furnaces  which,  as  in  France, 
were  ranged  along  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of  cook- 
ing several  dishes  at  once.  The  chimneys  having 
been  perpendicular,  as  in  our  old  farm-houses,  were 

1  Cf.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  91.  9.      Mazois,   Pal.   de  Scaur,  p. 

Vesp.  139^  147.  178.     On  the  interior  of  a  Ro- 

^  Topog.  of  Athens,  p.  361.  man    house^    see    Pet.    Bellori, 

^  Cf.  Perrault,  sur  Vitruv.  vi.  Frag.  Vet.  Rom,  p.  31. 
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furnished  with  stoppers  to  keep  out  the  rain  in  bad 
weather.^ 

That  the  kitchens  were  sometimes  not  sufficiently 
airy  and  comfortable  may  be  inferred  from  the  prac- 
tice of  a  philosophical  cook  in  Damoxenos,  who  used ' 
to  take  his  station  immediately  outside  the  door,  and 
firom  thence  give  his  orders  to  the  inferior  opera- 
tives. Great  care  was  nevertheless  taken  that  it 
should  be  well  lighted,  and  that  the  door  should 
be  so  situated  as  to  be  as  little  exposed  as  possible 
to  whirling  gusts  of  wind.^  From  a  passage  in  the 
Scholiast  on  the  Wasps,  and  the  existence  of  drains 
in  the  excavations  on  the  hill  of  the  Museion,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Athenian  houses  were  furnished  with 
sinks,'  though  in  the  Italian  kitchens  there  seem 
merely  -to  have  been  little  channels  running  along 
the  walls  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  floor,  too,  was 
constructed  in  both  countries  with  a  view  at  once 
to  dryness  and  elegance,^  being  formed  of  several 
layers  of  various  materials  all  porous  though  binding, 
so  that  it  allowed  whatever  water  was  spilt  to  sink 
through  instantaneously.  The  upper  layer,  about 
six  inches  thick^  consisted  of  a  cement  composed  of 
lime,  sand,  and  pounded  charcoal  or  ashes,  the  sur- 
face of  which,  being  polished  with  pumice-stone, 
presented  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  fine  black 
marble.  The  roof  in  early  times  was  no  doubt  of 
wood,^  though  afterwards  it  came  to  be  vaulted  or 
run  up  in  the  form  of  a  cupola.  The  walls  were 
sometimes  decorated  with  rude  paintings.^ 

The  street-door  of  a  Grecian  house,  usually,  when 
single,  opened  outwards,  but  when  there  were  fold- 

*  SchoL  Ariatoph.  Veip.  148.         ♦  Vitruv.  viiL  4. 
2  Athen.  iii.  60  ix.  22. 

*  Leake,  Topog.of  Ath.  p.361.         ^  Mazob,   PalaiB  de  Scaurus, 
Yet  we    find  them    Bometiroes     p.  177. 

throwing  the  water  out  of  the 

window^  crying,  Stand  out  of  the         ^  Representing,    for    example, 

way.     Schol.  Aristoph.   Acham.  a  sacrifice  to  Fornax.     Mazois, 

592.  p.  177. 
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ing  doors  thej  opened  inwards  as  with  us.^  In  the 
former  case  it  was  customary  when  any  one  hap- 
pened to  be  going  forth,  to  knock,  or  call,  or  ring 
a  bell,  in  order  to  warn  passengers  to  make  way.* 
These  doors  were  constructed  of  various  materials,^ 
according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
owner,  sometimes  of  oak,  or  fir,  or  maple,  or  elm; 
and  afterwards  as  luxury  advanced  they  were  made 
of  cedar,  cyprus,  or  even  of  citron  wood,  inlaid  as 
in  the  East,  with  plates  of  brass  or  gold/  Men- 
tion is  likewise  made  of  doors  entirely  composed  of 
the  precious  metals;  of  iron  also,  and  bronze  and 
ivory. 

The  jambs  were  generally  of  wood  ;^  but  likewise 
sometimes  of  brass  or  marble.  The  doors  were  fasten- 
ed at  first  by  long  bars  passing  into  the  wall  on  both 
sides  ;^  and  by  degrees  smaller  bolts,  hasps,  latches, 
and  locks  and  keys  succeeded.  For  example  the 
outer  door  of  the  Thalamos  in  Homer  was  secured 
by  a  silver  hasp,  and  a  leathern  thong  passed  round 
the  handle  and  tied,  perhaps,  in  a  curious  knot.^ 
Doors  were  not  usually  suspended  on  hinges,  but 
turned,  as  they  still  do  in  the  East,  upon  pivots 
inserted  above  into  the  lintel  4md  below  into  the 
threshhold.®  In  many  houses  there  were  in  addi- 
tion small  half-doors  of  open  wood-work,^  which 
alone  were   commonly  closed    by   day,   in  order  to 


1  Of.  Antich.  di  ErcoL  t.  i.  tav. 
34.  pp.  175.  181.  Sagittar.  de 
Januis  Veterum.  p.  23. 

«  Plut.  Poplic.  5  20. 

3  Sagitt.  de  Jan.  Vet.  p.  152, 
Beq.  Plm.  xyI.  40.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  y.  4.  2.  iii.  14.  I.  Martial 
xiv.  89,  ii.  4£  Lucian.  1.  ix. 
Tertull.  de  Pall,  c  5.  Plin.  xiii. 
15.      Ovid.  Metamorph.  iv.  48 ?• 

♦  Aristoph.  Acham.  1072. 

^  Sagitt.  de  Jan.  Vet.  p.  29,  sqq. 

0  Sagitt.  de  Jan.  p.  67. 


7  Odyss.  a.  441.  Schol.  et 
Eustath.  ad  loc — d.  862.  p.  186. 
Of.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  155. 

^  Sa^t  de  Jan.  Vet.  p.  41. 

9  Antich.  di  Ereol.  t.  i.  tav.  8. 
p.  11.  It  should  peihaps  be  re- 
marked, that  when  houses  were 
built  on  a  solid  basement  the 
door  was  sometimes  approached 
by  a  movable  pair  of  steps.  Id. 
ibid.  tay.  8.  p.  89.  tay.  48. 
p.  228. 
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keep  the  children  from  ranning  out,  or  dogs  or  pigs 
from  entering.  The  doors  usually  consisted  of  a 
firame-work,  with  four  or  six  sunken  panels,  as  with 
us;  but  at  I^^Murta,  so  long  as  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
{Nreyailed,  they  were  made  of  simple  planks  fSEohioned 
with  the  hatchet.^  In  the  great  Dorian  ci^tal  the 
custom  was  for  persons  desirous  of  entering  a  house 
to  shout  aloud  at  the  door,'  which,  at  Athens,'  was 
always  furnished  with  an  elegant  knocker/  Door- 
handles, too,  of  costly  materials  and  curious  work- 
manship,^ bespoke  even  in  that  trifling  matter  the 
taste  of  the  Greeks. 

The  materials  commonly  used  in  the  erection  of 
a  house  were  stones  and  bricks.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  latter^  the  ancients  exhibited  more 
skill  and  care  than  we;  they  had  bricks  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  half  bricks  for  filling  up  spaces, 
which  prevented  the  necessity  of  shortening  them 
with  the  trowel.  Of  these  some  were  simply  dried 
in  the  sun,  used  chiefly  in  building  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor.'  At  Utica  in  Africa  there  were  public 
inspectors  of  brick-kilns,®  to  prevent  any  from  being 
used  which  had  not  been  made  five  years.  In  seve- 
ral cities  on  the  Mediterranean  bricks  were  manu- 
&ctured  of  a  porous  earth,  which  when  baked  and 
painted,  as  it  may  be  conjectured,  on  the  outside, 
were  so  light  that  they  would  swim  in  water.^    To 


^  Plut.  Lycurg.  §  Id*  AgenL 
§19. 

«  Plut.  Inst.  Lac  §  80.  Of. 
Theocrit  EidylL  xxiz.  S9. 

'  Schol.  AriBtoph.  Nub.  ISS. 

*  Som^timefl  in  forai  of  a  crow. 
PoD.  i.  77. 

'  See  DonaldBon's  Collection  of 
Doorways,  pi.  8. 

« Winkelm.  Hiat.  de  1* Art. 
ii-  544.  Cfl  Xen.  Memor.  ill. 
17.  Cyropsed.  yi.  S.  25.  Plin. 
XXXV.  14.  Polyb.  x.  2«.  Hat. 
de  Repub.  t.  yi.  p.  15. 


7  Sanchon.  ap.  Euseb.  Pr8q». 
Evang.  L  10.  p.  35. 

«  Vitruv.  ii.  3. 

9  Id.  ibid.  3.  In  lieu  of  these 
light  bricks^  pumice  stones  are 
now  frequently  used  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean^  more  par- 
ticularly in  turning  arches.  They 
Bie,  consequently,  cut  into  paral- 
lelopipeds,  and  exported  in  great 
quantities  from  the  Lipari  islands. 
— Spallanzani,  Travels  in  the 
Two  Sicilies^  &c.  vol.  iL  pp.  298, 
802,  sqq. 
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diminish  the  weight  of  bricks,  straw  was  introduced 
into  them  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  which  was  altogether 
consumed  in  the  baking.  In  roofing  such  of  their 
houses  as  were  not  terraced  they  employed  slates, 
tiles,  and  reed-thatch.^  Possibly,  also,  the  wealthy 
may  have  tiled  their  houses  with  those  elegant 
thin  flakes  of  marble,  with  which  the  roofe  of  tem- 
ples were  occasionally  covered. 

1  Poll.  X.    170.      Luc    Contemplant    $    6.     SchoL    Aristoph. 
Nub.  174. 
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HOUBEHOLD  FURNITURE. 


The  movables  in  a  Grecian  house  were  divided 
into  classes  after  a  very  characteristic  manner.  First, 
as  a  mark  of  the  national  piety,  everything  used  in 
domestic  sacrifices  was  set  apart.  The  second  divi- 
sion, placing  women  immediately  after  the  gods, 
comprehended  the  whole  apparatus  of  female  orna- 
ments ^  worn  on  solemn  festirals.  Next  were  classed 
the  sacred  robes  and  military  uniforms  of  the  men; 
then  came  the  hangings,  bed-furniture,  and  orna- 
ments of  the  harem ;  afterwards  those  of  the  men's 
apartments.  Another  division  consisted  of  the  shoes, 
sandals,  slippers,  &c.,  of  the  family,  from  which  we 
pass  to  the  arms  and  implements  of  war,  mixed  up 
familiarly  in  a  Greek  house  with  loofns,  cards,  spin- 
ning-wheels, and  embroidery-frames,  just,  as  Homer 
describes  them  in  the  Thalamos  of  Paris  at  Troy. 
Even  yet  we  have  not  reached  the  end  of  our  in- 
ventory in  mere  classification.  The  baking,  cook- 
ing, washing,  and  bathing  vessels  formed  a  separate 
class,  and  so  did  the  breakfast  and  dinner  services, 
the  porcelain,  the  plate  of  silver  and  gold,  the 
mirrors,  the  candelabra,  and  all  those  curious  arti- 
cles made  use  of  in  the  toilette  of  the  ladies.^ 

In  well-regulated  families  a  second  division  took 
place,   a    separation    being  made  of  such  articles  as 

^  This  profusion    of   wearing  Alexand.  Paed.  iiL      Hesych.  v. 

apparel  was   laid   up   in  trunks  y.  ici^wroc  —  Woriy.     Mention  is 

and    maUekins    of    wickerwork.  also   made  of  presses. — Mazois, 

The  former  were  called   Kiti/noiy  Pal.  de  Scaur,  p.  ISO. 

the   latter  Klarai.  —  Casaub    ad  '  Xenoph.  GSconom.  ix.  6,  sqq. 

Theoph.    Char.  p.  253.      Clem.  Aristot.  (Econom.  i.  6. 
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might  be  required  for  daily  use,  from  those  brought 
forward  only  when  routs  and  large  parties  were 
given.  The  movables  of  all  kinds  having  been 
thus  arranged  in  their  classes,  the  next  step  was 
to  deposit  every  thing  in  its  proper  place.*  The 
more  ordinary  utensils  were  generally  laid  up  in  a 
spacious  store-room,  called  ihdos^  a  circular  build- 
ing detached  from  the  house,  and  usually  termi- 
nating in  a  pointed  roof,  whence  in  after  ages  a 
sharp-crowned  hat  obtained  among  the  people  the 
name  of  Tholos.  When  a  gentleman  first  com- 
menced housekeeping,  or  got  a  new  set  of  domes- 
tics, he  delivered  into  the  care  of  the  proper  in- 
dividuals his  kneading  troughs,  his  kitchen  utensils, 
his  cards,  looms,  spinning  wheels,  and  so  on;  and, 
pointing  out  the  places  where  all  these,  when  not 
in  use,  should  be  placed,  comtmitted  them  to  their 
custody. 

Of  the  holiday,  or  show  articles,  more  account 
was  made.  These,  being  brought  forward  only  on 
solemn  festivals,  or  in  honour  of  some  foreign  guest, 
were  entrusted  to  the  immediate  care  of  the  house- 
keeper, a  complete  list  of  everything  having  first  been 
taken ;  and  it  was  part  of  her  duty,  when  she  deli- 
vered any  of  these  articles  to  the  inferior  domestics, 
to  make  a  note  of  what  she  gave  out,  and  take  care 
they  were  duly  returned  into  her  keeping.* 

But  the  above  comprehensive  glance  over  the  arti- 
cles of  furniture  made  use  of  in  an  Athenian  gentle- 
man's establishment,  though  it  may  give  some  notion 
of  the  careful  and  economical  habits  of  the  people, 
affords  no  conception  of  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence often  found  in  a  Grecian  house:  for,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  their  opinions  are  highly  erroneous 
who  imagine  that  in  the  Attic  democracy  the  rich 
were  by  any   prudential   or    political   considerations 

*  Cicero  ap.  Golumell.  De  Re  Ithaca. — Odyss.  %•  **:?,    459, 

Rust.  xii.  3.  466. 

^  Odysseus  had  a  storehouse 
of   this  kind  in    his  palace  at         ^  Xen.  (Econom.  ix.  10*  57* 
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restrained  from  indulging  their  love  of  ostentation 
by  the  utmost  display  they  could  make  of  wealth/ 
In  &ct^  not  content  with  outstripping  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  grandeur  of  their  dwellings,  furniture, 
and  dress,  these  persons  had  often  the  ludicrous  vanity, 
when  they  gave  a  large  party,  to  excite  the  envy  of 
such  dinnerless  rogues  as  might  pass,  by  throwing  out 
the  feathers  of  game  and  poultry  before  their  doors/ 
Indeed,  since  the  Athenians  exactly  resembled  other 
men,  the  exhibition  of  magnificence  tended  but  too 
strongly  to  dazzle  them ;  so  that,  among  the  arts  of 
designing  politicians,  one  generally  was,  to  create  a 
popular  persuasion  that  they  possessed  the  means  of 
conferring  important  favours  on  all  who  obliged  them. 
To  proceed,  however,  with  the  furniture.  Though 
the  principal  value  of  many  articles  arose  from  the  ex- 
quisite taste  displayed  in  the  design  and  workmanship, 
the  materials  themselves,  too,  were  often  extremely 
rare  and  costly.  Porcelain,  glass,  crystal,  ivory,  am- 
ber,* gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  with  numerous  varieties 
of  precious  woods,  were  wrought  up  with  inimitable 
taste  and  fancy  into  various  articles  of  use  t>r  luxury. 
Among  the  decorations  of  the  dining-room  was  the 
side-board,  which,  though  sometimes  of  iron,  was  more 
frequently  of  carved  wood,  bronze,  or  wrought  silver, 
ornamented  with  the  heads  of  satyrs  and  oxen.^  Their 
tables,  in  the  Homeric  age,  were  generally  of  wood, 
of  variegated  colours,  finely  polished,  and  with  orna- 
mented feet.     Myrleanos,  an  obscure  writer  in  Athen- 


1  That  the  sycophants  were 
sometimes  troublesome,  however, 
is  certain ;  that  is  to  say,  in  later 
ages.  Speaking  of  the  time  of 
his  youth,  Isocrates  says :  —  Oh» 
&lc  ovr  dwtKpSnrreTO  ri^y  ohtrlay 
9vr  &Krti  9vfi€d\Keiy.  r.  r.X. — 
Areop.  §  12.  Cf.  Beigmann«  in 
lo<^  p.  d62.  But  their  persecu- 
tion roust  always  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  individuals, 
as  people  generally  continued  to 
display  wbatever  they  possessed 


down  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  state. 

^  Aristoph.  Acham.  398.  — 
MitchelL  The  learned  editor  &ils 
to  remark  how  little  this  custom 
harmonizes  with  the  fears  which 
he  imagines  rich  people  felt  at 
Athens. 

^  On  the  attractive  power  of 
this  substance,  see  Plat.  Tim.  t. 
vii.  p.  118. 

♦  Athen.  v.  45.  Lys.  Frag. 
46.    Orat.  Att.  t.  iL  p.  647. 
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sens,  imagines^  they  were  round,  that  they  might 
resemble  the  disc  of  the  son  and  moon;  but  fi*om 
the  passage  in  the  Odyssey,*  and  the  interpretation 
of  Eustathius,  they  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  nar- 
row parallelograms,'  like  our  own  dining-tables.  The 
luxury  of  table-cloths  being  unknown,  the  wine  spilled, 
&c^  was  cleansed  away  with  sponges/  But  the  poet 
had  witnessed  a  superior  degree  of  magnificence,  for 
he  already,  in  the  Odyssey,^  makes  mention  of  tables 
of  silver.  The  poor  were,  of  course,  content  with  the 
commonest  wood.  But  as  civilisation  proceeded,  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  became  more  and  more  costly 
in  materials,  and  more  elegant  in  form. 

It  grew  to  be  an  object  of  commerce,  to  import 
from  foreign  countries  the  most  curious  kinds  of 
wood,^  to  be  wrought  into  tables,  which  originally 
supported  on  four  legs,  rested  afterwards  on  three, 
fancifully  formed,  or  on  a  pillar  and  claws  of  ivory, 
or  silver,  as  with  us.  There  was  a  celebrated  spe- 
cies of  table  manufactured  in  the  island  of  Rhenea;^ 
the  great,  among  the  Persians,  delighted  in  maple 
taUes  with  ivory  feet,  and,  in  fact,  the  knotted 
maple  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  of  woods.^  But 
the  rage  for  sumptuous  articles  of  furniture  of  this 
kind  did  not  reach  its  full  height  until  Roman 
times,  when  a  single  table  of  citron  wood 

(Gorgeous  feasts 
On  citron  tables  or  Atlantic  stone)^ 


^  DeipnoBoph.  xL  78. 

s  o.  111.  138. 

^  This  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Potter,  ii.  376,  877 ;  and  Danun. 
in  y.  rpdweta,  col.  I  S2ft. 

♦  Odyss.r.  259.  Find.  Olymp. 
i.  26. 

^  K.  354,  seq.  861^  seq.  In 
the  letters  attributed  to  Plato  we 
find  mention  made  of  silver  tables. 


t.  viiL  p.  897.    Sometimes,  also, 
of  brass.  Athen.  ix.  75. 

«  Plm.  Nat.  Hist  xvi.  27. 

7  Athen.  xi.  27. 

«  Athea.  iL  31. 

9  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  114, 
seq.  where  see  Mitfoid's  curious 
and  learned  note.  iL  350,  seq.  and 
cL  Plin.  Y.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  259.  Hard, 
not.  a.  261.  xiii.  29.  t.  iy.  p.  746» 
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sometimes  cost  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. Already,  however,  in  the  best  ages  of  Greece, 
their  tables  were  inlaid  with  silver,  brass;  or  ivory, 
with  feet  in  the  form  of  lions,  leopards,  or  other 
wild  beasts.^ 

In  more  early  times,  before  the  effeminate  Ori- 
ental habit  of  reclining  at  meals  obtained,^  the 
Greeks  made  use  of  chairs  which  were  of  various 
kinds,  some  being  formed  of  more,  others  of  less 
costly  materials,  but  all  beautiful  and  elegant  in 
form,  as  we  may  judge  from  those  which  adorn  our 
ovm  drawing-rooms,  entirely  fashioned  after  Grecian 
models.  The  thrones  of  the  gods  represented  in 
works  of  art,  however  richly  ornamented,  are  simply 
arm-chairs  with  upright  backs,  an  example  of  which 
occurs  in  a  camelian  in  the  Orleans  Collection,' 
where  Apollo  is  represented  playing  on  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre.  This  chair  has  four  legs  with  tigers' 
feet,  a  very  high  upright  back,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a  sculptured  car  and  horses.  They  had  no 
Epicurean  notions  of  their  deities,  and  never  pre- 
sented them  to  the  eye  of  the  public  lounging  in 
an  easy  chair,  which  would  have  suggested  the  idea 
of  infirmity.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  force 
and  energy,  and  sit  erect  on  their  thrones,  as  ready 
to  succour  their  worshipers  at  a  moment's  warning. 
In  the  Homeric  age  these  were  richly  carved,  like 
the  divans,  adorned  with  silver  studs,  and  so  high 
that  they  required  a  footstool.^  The  throne  of  the 
Persian  kings  was  of  massive  gold,  and  stood  be- 
neath a  purple  canopy,  supported  by  four  slender 
golden  colunms  thickly  crusted  with  jewels. 

sqq.      Petronius  speaks  of  the  upright  back^  beautifully  turned 

^*  citrea  menaa,"  p.  157.   Erhard.  1^,  and  thick  and  soft  cushions, 

Symbol,    ad   Petron.   709,    seq.  with  low  footstool,  t.  i.  tav.  29. 

shows  that  Numidian  marble  was  p.  155.  Athen.  xi.  72. 
in  use  at  Rome.  ^  Herres  Gray^,  du  Cabinet 

I  Potter,  ii.  877.  du  Due  d'Orleans,  t.  i.  No.  46. 

<  In  the  Antichita  di  Ercolano,  Of.  No.  7,  representing  Zeus  thus 

we  have  the  representation  of  a  seated, 
very  handsome  armed  chair,  with         *  Odyss.  i}.  162.  II.  a.  390,422. 
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Bedsteads  were  generally  of  common  wood  such  as 
deal,^  bottomed  sometimes   with   planks,  pierced  to 
admit   air,   sometimes  with   ox-hide    thongs,^   which 
in  traversing  each  other  left  numerous   open   spaces 
between  them.     Odysseus's  bedstead,  which  the  hero 
was  sufficient  joiner  to  manufacture   with  his  own 
hands,  was  made  of  olive-wood,   inlaid  with  silver, 
gold,  and  ivory.     Sometimes  the  bed  was  supported 
by  a  sort  of  netting  of  strong  cord,  stretched  across 
the    bedstead,    and    made    fast    all    round.^     Later 
ages    witnessed    far    greater    luxury, — bedsteads   of 
solid  silver,*  or  ivory  embossed  with  figures  wrought 
with  infinite  art  and  delicacy,^  or  of  precious  woods 
carved,  with  feet  of  ivory  or  amber.^      Occasionally, 
also,  they  were   veneered  with    Indian   tortoiseshell, 
inlaid  with  gold.^     This  taste  would  appear  to  have 
flowed  from    the    East,  where    among  the  kings  of 
Persia  still  greater  magnificence  was  witnessed  even 
in  very  early  times.     Thus,  speaking    of  the   royal 
feast  celebrated  at   Susa,    the   Scripture   says,  there 
were   in    the   court   of   the    garden    of    the   king's 
palace  '^  white,   green,    and    blue    hangings,  fastened 
with    cords    of    fine    linen    and    purple    to    silver 
rings,   and   pillars   of  marble.     The   beds  were  of 
gold    and   silver,    upon    a   pavement   of    red,    and 
'^blue,  and  white,    and    black   marble.''     A    similar 
style  of  grandeur  is  attributed   by  Hellenic  writers 
to  the  Persian   king,  who,  according  to  Chares,®  re- 
clined in  his  palace  on  a  couch  shaded  by  a  spread- 


(( 


(( 


a 


^  Athen.  xi.  48.  i.  60.  iL  29. 
Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  468.  Cf. 
Xenoph.  Memor.  ii.  ] ,  80. 

'  This  bedstead  was  called 
^fiyioy;  (Odyss.  9.  836,  seq.) 
when  heaped  with  sod  mattresses 
it  was  irvKivoy  Xdx^^^  (845) ; 
ihril  was  the  tenn  applied  to  the 
whole,  bed  and  bedstead.  Iliad, 
w.  644.  Odyss.  ^.  397,  &c.  Find. 
Nem.  i.  8. 


3  Odyss.  if/.  189,  Seq.  Schol.  ad 
II.  y.  448. 

*  Plat,  de  Legg,  t.  yiii.  p.  897* 

*  Athen.  vi.  67.  ii.  80. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  £q.  580. 

7  Lucian.  Luc.^  sive  A  sin.  § 
53,  Bedsteads  of  solid  gold  are 
spoken  of  in  scripture. — Esther  i. 
6.     Bochart.  Geog.  Sac  i.  6.  80. 

®  Athen.  3di.  9,  55. 
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^^g  golden  Tine,  the  grape  clusters   of   which   were 
imitated  by  jewels  of  various  colours. 

Four-post  bedsteads  were  in  use  in  remoter  ages, 
as  appears  from  a  white  sardonyx  in  the  Orleans 
Collection,^  representing  the  surprisal  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  by  Hephiestos.  There  is  a  low  floating 
▼allance  fastened  up  in  festoons,  the  tester  is  roof- 
shaped,  and  the  pillars  terminate  in  fiEtnciful  capitals. 
The  figure  of  an  eagle  adorns  the  comers  of  the 
bedstead  below.  From  a  painting  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  we  discover,  that  the  peculiar  sort  of  bed- 
stead at  present  found  almost  universally  in  France 
was  likewise  familiar  to  the  ancients,  made  exactly 
after  the  same  Ashion,  and  raised  about  the  same 
height  above  the  floor.  With  regard  to  the  beds 
themselves  they  were  at  different  times  manufacr 
tured  from  very  different  materials,  and  those  of 
some  parts  of  Greece  enjoyed  a  peculiar  reputation. 
From  a  phrase  in  Homer^^  it  would  appear  that,  in 
his  times,  beds  were  stuffed  in  Thessaly  with  very 
fine  grass.  Those  of  Chios  and  Miletos  were  famous^ 
throughout  Greece.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  ' 
persons  of  peculiar  effeminacy  slept  on  beds  of  sponge.^  \ 
Sicily  was  famous  for  its  pillows,  as  were  also  several 
other  Doric  countries.  At  Athens  the  rich  were  ac- 
customed to  sleep  upon  very  soft  beds,  placed  on 
bedsteads  considerably  above  the  floor  ;^  and  some- 
times, it  has  been  supposed,  adorned  with  coverlets 
of  dressed  peacocks'  skins  with  the  feathers  on.^ 

But  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  consulted  their 
ease,  and  sunk  more  completely  into  softness  and 
effeminacy,  in  proportion  as  they  approached  the 
East.  Among  the  Peloponnesians  most  persons  lived 
hard   and   lay  hard;  greater  refinement  and  luxury 

'  No.  84.  ^  Palm.  Exercit.  in  Auct.  Orsec. 

«  II.  €.  697.    i.  883.  P;  1^1-     We  find  mention  in  an- 

3  A  ♦K^n  *;  79  cient  authors  of  certiun  tribes  who 

A  A*u       •   oo  vfent  clad  m  garments  covered 

♦Athen.  1.  3«.  with  the  feathers  of  birds.    Senec. 

^  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1.  30.  Epist.  90. 


^ 
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prevailed  in  Attica;  but  in  Ionia  and  many  of  the 
Mgedem  isles  the  great — although  there  were  excep- 
tions as  in  the  case  of  Attalos — fell  little  short  in 
self-indulgence  of  Median  or  Persian  satrape.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  their  habits  in  this  respect 
from  the  description  of  a  Paphian  prince's  bed  by 
Clearchos  of  Soli.^  Over  the  soft  mattresses  sup- 
ported by  a  silver-footed  bedstead,  was  flung  a  short 
grained  Sardian  carpet  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 
A  coverlet  of  downy  texture  succeeded,  and  upon 
this  was  cast  a  costly  counterpane  of  Amorginian 
purple.  Cushions,  striped  or  variegated  with  the 
richest  purple,  supported  his  head,  while  two  soft 
Dorian  pillows^  of  pale  pink  gently  raised  his  feet. 
In  this  manner  habited  in  a  milk-white  chlamys  the 
prince  reclined.  Their  bolsters  in  form  resembled 
our  own;'  but  the  pillows  were  usually  square,  as 
in  France,  though  occasionally  rounded  off  at  both 
ends,  and  covered  with  richly  chequered  or  varie- 
gated muslins.  To  prevent  the  fine  wool  or  what- 
ever else  they  were  stuffed  with  from  getting  into 
heaps,  mattresses  were  sewn  through  as  now,  and 
carefully  tufted  that  the  packthread  might  not  break 
through  the  ticking.^ 

Among  the  Orientals  it  is  common  at  present  for 
persons  to  sleep  in  their  day  apparel;  but  even  in 
the  heroic  ages  it  was  already  customary  in  Greece 
to  undress  on  going  to  bed.  When  Agamemnon 
is  roused  before  dawn  by  the  delusive  dream,  the 
whole  process  of  the  morning  toilette  is  described. 
First,  says  the  poet,  he  donned  his  soft  chiton  which 
was  new  and  very  handsome;  next  his  pelisse;  after 
which  he  bound  on  his  elegant  sandals  and  suspen- 
ded his  silver4iilted  sword  from  his  shoulder.  Thus 
accoutred  he  issued  forth,  sceptre  in  hand,  towards 
the  ships.^ 

^  Athene  vi.  37.  *  See  the  mattress  on  which  the 

<  A  then.  ii.  29,  sqq.  statue  of  Hennaphroditos  reclines 

3  Gitone,^  Nozze  di  Ulisse  e  Pe-  in  the  Louvre, 

nelope,  II  Costume,  &c.  tav.  67.  *  II.  f.  42,  seq. 
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In  Syria,  children  luxuriooslj  educated  are  said  to 
have  been  rocked  in  their  cradles  wrapped  in  coverlets 
of  Milesian  wool.^  The  sheep  of  Miletos  were,  in 
&ct,  the  Merinos  of  antiquity ;  and  their  wool  being 
celebrated  for  its  fineness  and  softness,  it  was  not 
only  employed  in  manufacturing  the  best  cloths,  but 
also  in  stuffing  the  mattresses  of  kings  and  other 
great  personages  who  thought  much  of  their  ease. 
And  as  the  vulgar  imagine  they  become  great  by 
habiting  themselves  in  garments  similar  to  those  of 
their  princes,  like  the  honest  man  who  sought  wis- 
dom through  reading  by  Epictetus^  lamp,  the  stufis, 
couches,  and  coverlets  of  Miletos  got  into  great  vogue 
among  the  ancients.  Virgil,  Cicero,  Servius,  Colu- 
mella, and  many  other  writers  speak  accordingly  of 
their  excellence,  and  their  testimonies  have,  with 
wonderful  industry,  been  collected  by  the  learned 
Bochart.^ 

But  though  Miletos  had  a  reputation  for  this  kind 
of  manufacture,  it  by  no  means  enjoyed  a  monopoly. 
The  scarlet  coverings  of  Sardis,  and  the  variegated 
stufis  of  Cyprus,  produced  by  the  famous  weaver  Ake- 
sas  and  his  son  Helicon,'  appear  in  many  instances  to 
have  obtained  a*  preference  over  all  others.  Pathy* 
mias,  too,  the  Egyptian,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
same  line.^ 

All  these  bed-coverings  were  commonly  perfumed 
with  fragrant  essences,^  for  which  reason  the  volup- 
tuous poets  of  antiquity  dwell  with  a  sort  of  rapture 
on  the  pleasure  of  rolling  about  in  bed.  Ephippos 
exclaims : — 

«  How  I  delight 
To  spring  upon  the  dainty  coverlets ; 
Breathing  the  perfume  of  the  rose^  and  steeped 
In  tears  of  myrrh  I** 

^  Esther  i..6.      Lament,  iv.  5.  ^  A  then.  iL  90, 

Bochart.  Gkograph.  Sac  i.  6. 30.  ^  In  old  times  the  whole  bed- 

^  Geog.  Sac.  i.  6.  2S,  seq.  room   was   sometimes  perfumed. 

^  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  a.  p.  3^.  —Iliad,  y.  982. 
SO. 
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Aristophanes,  likewise,  and  Sophron,  the  mimo- 
grapher,  make  mention  of  these  fragrant  counterpanes, 
which  were  extremely  costly,  and  inwrought,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  with  figures  of  birds.^  Elsewhere 
Athen»us  relates  that  the  Persian  carpets  contained 
representations  of  men,  animals,  and  monsters.^  Their 
blankets,  like  our  own,  were  plain  white ;  but  OTen 
so  fax  back  as  the  heroic  ages,  the  upper  coverings,  as 
being  partly  designed  for  show,  were  of  rich  and  various 
colours,' 

There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  believing,  that 
if  the  Greeks  did  not  borrow  their  philosophy  from 
the  East,  they  at  least  derived  from  them  many  of  the 
vain  and  luxurious  habits  which  at  length  rendered 
that  philosophy  of  none  effect.  No  one  appears  to 
have  paid  a  single  visit  to  Persia,  or  Syria,  or  Egjrpt, 
without  bringing  back  al<Hig  with  him  some  pestilent 
new  freak  in  the  matter  of  dress  or  furniture,  wholly 
at  variance  with  republican  simplicity.  We  might 
adduce  numerous  anecdotes  in  proof  of  this.  For  the 
present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  following.  Among 
the  Persians,  renowned  in  all  ages  for  sensual  in- 
dulgences, it  was  judged  of  so  much  importance  to 
enjoy  soft  and  elegantly  arranged  beds,  that  in  great 
houses  persons  were  employed  who  attended  only  to 
this.  An  anecdote  in  illustration  has  been  preserved 
by  Athenseus.  Timagoras,  or,  according  to  Phanias, 
Entimos  of  €rortyna,  envying  Themistocles  his  recep^ 
tion  at  the  court  of  Persia,  undertook  himself  a  toad- 
eating  expedition  to  that  country.  Artaxerxes,  vdiose 
ear  could  tolerate  more  flatterers  than  one,  took  the 
Cretan  into  favour,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a 
superb  marquee,  a  silver-footed  bedstead,  with  costly 
furniture,  and,  along  witli  them,  sent  a  slave,  as  a 
Turkish  pasha  would  send  a  cook  or  a  pipe-lighter, 
because,   in   his   opinion,   the   Greeks  who  prepared 

1  Athen.    iL   30.      Aristoph.     aub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.   p.  172. 
Frag,  incert.  2.  Brunck.  ^  Feith.  Antiq.  Horner^  ill.  8. 

^  Deipnosoph.    xi.   55.     Cas-      4. 
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sleeping-places  for  so  manj  Persians  at  Marathon  and 
Platsea»  understood  nothing  of  bed-making. 

Eotimos  evidently  excelled  the  great  Athenian 
in  the  arts  of  a  courtier.  In  fact,  he  was  the  very 
prototype  of  Hajjji  Baba,  and  enjoyed  even  still  greater 
influence  over  the  Shah  than  the  illustrious  barber^s 
son  of  Ispahan.  Charmed  by  his  cajolery,  Artaz- 
erzes  invited  him  to  his  private  table,  where,  usually, 
none  but  princes  of  the  blood  were  admitted,^  an 
honour,  as  Phanias  assures  us,  which  no  other  Greek 
ever  enjoyed.  For,  though  Timagoras  of  Athens 
performed  kourUm  before  the  throne,*  whereby  he 
obtained  great  consideration  among  a  nation  of  slaves, 
and  was  hanged  when  he  got  home,  he  was  not  in- 
vited to  hob-and-nob  with  his  mijesty,  but  only 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  certain  dishes  sent 
him  from  the  king's  table.  To  Antalcidas,  the  Spar- 
tan, Artaxerxes  sent  his  crown  dipped  in  liquid  per- 
fume, an  agreeable  compliment,  but  which  he  more 
than  once  paid  to  Entimos,  whose  extraordinary  £&- 
vour  at  court  in  the  long  run,  however,  awakened 
the  envy  of  the  Persians.  The  canopy  of  the  mar- 
quee presented  to  this  Cretan  was  spangled  with 
bright  flowers,  and,  among  the  other  articles  of  which 
the  imperial  gift  consisted,  were  a  throne  of  massive 
silver,  a  gilded  parasol,  several  golden  cups  crusted 
with  jewels,  a  hundred  maple-tables  with  ivory  feet. 


^  Very  nearly  the  samer  cu8- 
toms  prerail  in  Persia  at  the  pre- 
sent (kiy,  except  that  the  rules  of 
etiquette  seem  to  be  still  more 
rigidly  observed.  'Mt  is  a  gene- 
ral custom  ¥rith  the  kings  of 
Persia  to  eat  in  solitary  gran- 
"deur.  The  late  Shah,  how- 
"  ever,  would  sometimes  hare 
"  select  portions  of  his  family  to 
"  breakfast  with  him.'*  On  which 
occasion,  ''they  used  to  squat 
"  round  him  in  the  form  of  a 
''  crescent,  of  which  he  was  the 


« 


« 


''  centre,  and  were  all  placed 
"  scrupulously  according  to  rank." 
— Fowler,  i.  48. 

^Athen.  vi.  58.  Vales,  not. 
in  Maussac.  p.  282,  where  he  cor- 
rects the  old  reading  of  the  text. 
Of.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1.  S%. 
Plut  Pelop.  §  50.  Artax.  §  22. 
Valer.  Max.  yi.  3.  extern.  2. 
Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  §  42, 
where  the  orator  accuses  Tima- 
goras of  having  received  a  bribe 
of  forty  talents. 
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a  hundred  goblets  of  silver,  several  vases  of  the  same 
precious  metal,  a  hundred  female  slaves,  an  equal 
number  of  youths,  with  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
besides  what  was  furnished  him  for  his  daily  ex- 
penditure.* 

A  gentleman  travelling  in  Ireland  witnessed  the 
ingenuity  of  that  ready-witted  people  in  applying  the 
same  thing  to  various  uses :  first,  he  saw  the  table- 
cloth, on  which  he  had  eaten  a  good  supper,  trans- 
ferred as  a  sheet  to  his  bed,  and,  next  morning,  his 
kind  hostess,  offering  her  services  to  put  him  in  the 
right  way,  converted  the  same  article  into  a  mantle, 
which  she  wrapped  about  her  shoulders.  The  Greeks 
were  almost  equally  ingenious.  With  them  what 
was  a  cloak  by  day  became  sometimes  a  counter- 
pane at  night,*  in  addition,  perhaps,  to  the  ordi- 
nary bed-clothes;  for  it  is  clear  they  loved  to  be 
warm,  from  the  somewhat  reproachftil  allusion  of 
Strepsiades  in  the  "  Clouds  "  to  the  five  sisyne^^  rolled 
snugly  up  in  which,  his  son,  Pheidippides,  could 
sleep  while  thoughts  of  his  debts  bit  the  old  man 
like  so  many  bugs,  and  roused  him  hours  before 
day  to  consult  his  ledgers.  All  kinds  of  stromata 
were,  in  Plato's  time,  divided  into  two  classes,  first, 
coverings  for  the  body,  such  as  cloaks,  mantles,  and 
so  on ;  secondly,  bed-clothes,  properly  so  called. 

The  walls  of  their  chambers  were  frequently  hung 
with  Milesian  tapestry,  a  custom  to  which  Amphis 
alludes  in  his  Odysseus : 

A.  Milesian  hangings  line  your  walls,  you  scent 
Your  limbs  with  sweetest  perfume,  royal  myndax  ^ 
Piled  on  the  burning  censor,  fills  the  air 

With  costly  fragrance. 

B.  Mark  you  that,  my  friend  I 

Knew  you  before  of  such  a  fumigation  ?  ^ 


*  Athen.  ii.  81.  ♦  Cf.  Poll.  vi.  105. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5. 5. 

'Nub.    10.      Cf.    Av.    122.         « Athen.  XV.  42.    Cf.Meineke. 
Concionat.  888.  ibique  not.    Pol-     Cur»  Crit.  in  Com.  Frag.  p.  7. 
lux,  vii.  882,  seq.  x.  542. 
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Mention   is   likewise  made  among  the  ancients  of 
purple  tapestry,  inwrought  with  pearls  and  gold.^ 

Carthage  enjoyed  celebrity  for  its  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  variegated  pillows,^  a  piece  of  luxury 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had  already  been 
introduced  in  the  heroic  ages;  for  Homer,  in  innu- 
merable passages,  speaks  of  rare  and  costly  carpets, 
and  these  were  not  only  spread  over  couches  and 
seats,  but 'over  the  floor  likewise.^  Rolled  up,  they 
would  occasionally  appear  to  have  served  for  pillows. 
The  manu&cture  of  carpets  had,  moreover,  been  car- 
ried to  considerable  perfection,  for  the  poet  speaks 
of  some  with  a  soft  pile  on  both  sides,  which  were 
evidently  very  splendid.^  Theocritus,*  too,  in  his 
Adoniazusffi,  enumerates,  among  the  luxuries  of  the 
youthful  Grod, 

•  Carpets  of  purple,  softer  far  than  deepf 

Woven  in  Milesian  looms. 

But  in  nothing  did  the  Greeks  display  a  more  gor- 
geous or  costly  taste  than  in  what  may  be  termed 
their  flaiey  which  was  not  only  fabricated  of  the  rarest 
materials,  but  wrought  likewise  with  all  the  elabo- 
rateness and  delicacy  and  richness  of  design  within 
the   reach   of  art.     Among  the  Macedonians,  after 


^  Mazois,  Pal.  de  Scaur,  p. 
103.  Tibull.  ill.  S,  17,  seq. 
Athen.  iv.  29. 

<  Athen.  i.  49. 

^  IL  f.  200. — The  use  of  mats 
first  prevailed,  (Festus,  in  v. 
Scirpus.)  but^  as  luxury  increased, 
superb  carpets  were  substituted. 
— iEw^hyl.  Agam.  842.  Try- 
phiod.  "AXi^mc  "IXiov.  345,  seq. 
Hemster.  Comm.  in  Poll.  viii. 
133.  p.  287.  Of.  Klausen. 
Comm.  in  iEschyl.  Agam.  p. 
1 97,  sqq. 

♦ILir.  224.  PoU.vi.2.  Sy- 
nes.  Epist.  61. 


»  Eidyll.  XV.  125. 
^  A    beautiful    simile,   which 
Virpl  has  imitated — 

<'  Muscosi  fontes,  et  9onmo  mol* 
liar  kerba," — Eclog.  Tii.  45. 

Shakespeare,  too^  has,  ¥rithout 
imitation,  struck  upon  a  similar 
thought,  where  the  amorous  Troi- 
lus  thus  describes  himself: — 

"  But  I  am  weaker  than  a  wo- 
man's tear. 

Tamer  than  deep,  fonder  than 
ignorance." 

Troilus  h  Cressida,  i.  1. 
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their  Eastern  conqaests,  gold  plate  appears  not  to 
have  been  uncommon;  for  at  the  grand  supper  de- 
scribed by  Hippolochos  in  his  letter  to  Ljncens,  every 
guest  is  said  to'have  used  iV  The  predilection  for 
this  sort  of  magnificence  they  acquired  in  Asia,  where, 
at  a  banquet  given  to  Alexander,  the  whole  dessert 
was  brought  in  tastefully  covered  with  gold-leaf.^  In 
the  reign  of  his  father,  Philip,  the  precious  metals 
were  rare  in  Macedonia.  Indeed,  that  crafty  old 
monarch,  possessing  but  one  gold  cup  in  the  world, 
had  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  courtiers  that,  to  pre- 
vent their  thieving  it,  he  slept  every  night  with  it 
under  his  pillow.'  Gold  was,  more  early,  plentiful  in 
Attica.  Alcibiades,  with  tastes  and  habits  unsuited 
to  a  democracy,  carried  so  &r  his  love  of  display  as 
to  make  use  of  thuribles,  or  censers,  and  wash-hand 
basins  of  pure  gold.^  But  the  ostentatious  son  of 
Clinias,  though  extravagant,  was  in  this  respect  *only 
a  type  of  his  nation.  Every  rich  citizen  of  Athens 
aimed  at  the  same  degree  of  splendour;  and,  in  de- 
scribing his  town-house  or  fiivourite  villa,  might,  with 
little  alteration,  have  adopted  the  language  of  the 
poet : — 

*'  My  house  within  the  city 

Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold. 

Basins  and  ewers  to  lave  her  dainty  hands : 

My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry. 

In  ivoiy  coffers  have  I  stuffed  my  crowns ; 

In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpanes, 

Ck>stly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 

Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  bossed  with  pearl, 

Vallance  of  Venice,  gold  in  needle- work. 

Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 

To  house  or  housekeeping." 

Socrates,  in  the  Republic,  speaking  of  what  the 
prevailing  fashion  required  to  be  found  in  a  city, 
makes  out  a  list  of  good  things,  not  much  inferior 
upon  the  whole  to  Shakspeare's,  —  beds,  tables,  and 

^  Athen*  iv.  2,  sqq.  Cf.  iii.  100.         ^  Deipnosoph.  ut  sup. 
^  Athen.  iv.  42.  *  Athen.  ix.  75. 
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Other  fnrnitare ;  dainties  of  all  kinds ;  perfumes,  un- 
guentSy  sauces,  &c.;  to  which  the  philosopher  adds 
apparel,  shoes,  pictures,  tapestry,  ivorj,  and  gold:^ 
and  these  rare  materials,  as  farther  on  he  observes, 
were  wrought  into  utensils  for  domestic  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  plentifully  furnished  departments 
of  a  Greek  house  was  the  Ktdikewn^  or  "  cupboard,^ 
usually  closed  in  front  with  a  curtain,^  where  they 
kept  their  goblets,  cups,  and  drinking-horns,  under 
the  protection  of  a  statue  of  Hermes,  who,  as  god 
of  thieyes,  would,  it  was  supposed,  be  respected  by 
his.  children.  The  form  and  workmanship  of  these 
materials  varied,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  taste  and 
means  of  the  possessor ;  but  they  were  in  general  dis- 
tinguished for  the  elegance  of  their  outline,  the  grace 
and  originality  of  the  sculpture,  the  fineness,  delicacy, 
and  minute  finish  of  the  execution.  It  is  well 
known,  as  an  able  antiquarian '  has  remarked,  to  what 
an  excess  the  luxury  of  the  table  was  carried  among 
the  ancients,  and  how  much  they  surpassed  us  in  the 
dimensions,  the  massiveness,  the  workmanship,  the 
quality,  and  the  variety  of  their  drinking  apparatus. 

Many  persons,  however,  seem  chiefly  to  have  valued 
their  plate  as  a  mark  of  their  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Pythias  of 
Phigaleia,  who,  when  dying,  commanded  the  following 
epitaph  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb :  — 

Here  jolly  Pythias  lie«, 

A  right  honest  man,  and  wise. 
Who  of  goblets  had  very  great  store. 

Of  amber,  silver,  gold. 

All  glorious  to  behold, 
In  number  ne'er  equalled  before.^ 

Amber  goblets  not  being,  I  believe,  in  fashion 
among  the  modem  nations  of  Europe,  some  doubt 

1  Plat.  De  Rep.  L  t.  yi.  p.  86.     de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.  t.  xxiii.  p. 
Cf.  Tim.  t.  vii.  p.  77.  953. 

«Athen.xL3.    Poll  x.  122.  *  Athen- xi.  14.    Among  the 

Egyptians  were  vases  of  papyrus. 
3  Le  Comte  de  Caylus,  Mem.     Bochart.  Geog.  Sac  i.  240. 
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may  be  experienced  respecting  the  veracity  of  our 
friend  of  Phigaleia ;  but  the  ancients  had  other  goblet- 
ary  legends  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  it.  Helen,^ 
it  is  said,  justly  proud  of  her  beautiful  bosom,  dedi- 
cated in  one  of  the  temples  of  Rhodes,  as  a  Totive 
offering,  an  amber  goblet,  exactly  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  one  of  her  breasts,  which,  had  it  come  down 
to  posterity,  might  have  furnished  artists  with  a  per- 
fect model  of  that  part  of  the  female  form.  However 
this  may  be,  the  ancients,  in  remote  ages,  set  a  great 
value  on  their  cups,  particularly  such  as  were  consi- 
dered heir-looms  in  the  family,  and  laid  apart  to  be 
used  only  on  extraordinary  occasions.  Hence  (Edipos, 
in  the  old  Cyclic  poet,  is  seized  with  fierce  anger  at 
his  son,  who  had,  contrary  to  his  will,  brought  forth 
his  old  hereditary  goblets  to  be  used  at  an  ordinary 
entertainment. 


^  Bruyerin,  De  Re  Cibaria,  1. 
ill.  c.  9.  This  goblet  could  by  no 
means  have  been  a  diminutive 
one,  if  Helen  resembled  her  coun- 
trywomen generally,  who  were 
celebrated  for  their  large  bosoms  : 
(iaOvKoXiroi.  —  Anacr.  v.  14. 
Bruyerin's  authority  is  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  zxxiL  2S.  "  Minervas  tem- 
"  plum  habet  Lindos,  insula  Rho- 
**  diorum,  in  quo  Helena  sacravit 
"  calycem  ex  electro.  Adjicit  his- 
^*  toria,  mamm»  su»  mensura." 
This,  I  suppose,  is  what  Rousseau 
calls  "  Cette  coupe  cilebre  k  qui  le 
"  plus  beau  sein  du  monde  ser- 
"  vit  de  moule." — Nouv.  Heloise, 
l"*  partie.  Lett.  25.  t.  L  p.  144, 
— though,  I  confess,  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  authors  by 
whom  it  has  been  celebrated.  Se- 
veral votive  offerings,  represent- 
ing the  female  breast,  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum,  among 
the  Elgin  Marbles.  But  the  most 
curious  relic  of  the  ancient  female 
form  is  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :   "  In  the  street  just 
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out  of  the  gate  of  this  villa  I 
lately  saw  a  skeleton  dug  out ; 
and  by  desiring  the  labourers 
to  remove  the  skidl  and  bones 
gently,  I  perceived  distinctly 
the  perfect  moidd  of  every  fea- 
ture of  the  face,  and  that  the 
eyes  had  been  shut  I  also  saw 
distinctly  the  impression  of  the 
large  folds  of  the  drapery  of  the 
toga,  and  some  of  the  cloth  it- 
self sticking  to  the  earth.  The 
city  was  first  covered  by  a 
shower  of  hot  pumice-stones  and 
ashes,  and  then  by  a  shower  of 
small  ashes  mixed  with  water. 
It  was  in  the  latter  stratum 
that  the  skeleton  above  de- 
scribed was  found.  In  the  Mu- 
seum at  Portici  a  piece  of  this 
sort  of  hardened  mud  is  pre- 
served ;  it  is  stamped  ¥rith 
the  impression  of  the  breast 
of  a  woman,  with  a  thin  dra- 
pery over  it.  The  skeleton  I 
saw  dug  out  was  not  above  five 
feet  from  the  surface..  It  is 
very  extraordinary  that  the  im* 
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Then  Polyiieices  of  the  golden  locks. 

Sprung  horn  the  Gods,  l^fore  his  father  placed 

A  tahle  all  of  silver,  which  had  once 

Been  Gadmus's,  next  filled  the  golden  bowl 

With  richest  wine.    At  this  old  CEdipos, 

Seeing  the  honoored  relics  ot  his  sire 

Pn^med  to  vulgar  uses,  roused  to  anger. 

Pronounced  fierce  imprecations,  wished  his  sons 

Might  live  no  more  in  amity  together. 

But  plunge  in  feuds  and  shiughters,  and  contend 

For  their  inheritance :  and  nSb  Furies  heard.^ 

Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  appears  to  have  been 
an  amateur  of  cups,  and  would  sometimes  while  ex- 
hibiting his  collection  to  his  friends  make  a  good- 
humoured  allusion  to  his  original  occupation.  *'  These 
golden  vessels,**  said  he,  **  have  been  made  out  of  those 
earthenware  ones  which  I  formerly  manufactured.'*^ 
Drinking-bowls  in  fact  made  no  inconsiderable  figure 
in  ancient  times.  They  were  bestowed  as  the  prizes 
in  gymnastic  contests,  and  in  Greece  men  boxed  and 
wrestled  for  the  cup  as  horses  run  for  it  in  Eng- 
land. Parasites,  like  the  jester  of  Louis  XIV.,  used 
sometimes  to  carry  home  the  cups  and  dishes  set 
before  them  at  dinner;  but  the  tables  were  often 
turned  when  the  subject  gave  and  the  prince  pocketed 
the  dole. 

A  curious  legend  has  been  preserved  to  us  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  cups.  Several  princes 
uniting,  in  remote  times,  to  send  a  colony  to  Les-> 
bos,  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  cast  a  virgin, 
during  their  voyage,  into  the  sea,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Poseidon.  Obedience,  in  those  superstitious  ages, 
was  seldom  refused  to  such  injunctions.  The  maiden 
was  precipitated  into  the  waves,  but  Enallos,  one  of 
the  chiefs,  in  whom  love  had  quenched  the  reverence 

''  pression  of  the  hody  and  face  milton.  Ace  of  Discov.  at  Fqai" 

"  should  have  remained  from  the  peii,  p.  15. 

"  year  79  to  this  day,  especially  j  .^,         .   , . 

"  as  I  found  the  earth  so  little  ^^°' "'  **' 

**  hardened  that  it  separated  upon  <  Athen.  xi.  15.      Polyb.  xii. 

"  the  least  touch."  —  Sir  W.  Ha-  15.  6.  xv.  35.  2. 
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for  oracles,  immediatelj  plunged  in  to  save  her.  Nei- 
ther the  chief,  however,  nor  the  virgin  appeared  again, 
and  the  fleet  proceeded.  The  remainder  of  the  tra- 
dition may  be  illustrated  by  an  event  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  Tonga  islands.^  They  were  pro- 
bably near  some  uninhabited  isle,  and  instead  of 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  emerged  into  a 
cavern  elevated  considerably  above  its  level,  and 
opening  perhaps  upon  the  land.  *^Grod  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  says  a  modem  writer,  and 
80  Enallos  found  it.  By  means  unrevealed  in  the 
ancient  narrative,  the  hero  and  his  bride  continued 
to  subsist  on  the  rock,  and  many  years  afterwards, 
when  the  colony  was  already  flourishing,  he  one 
day  presented  himself  before  his  old  friends  at  Me- 
thymna,  and  entertained  them  with  a  very  romantic 
account  of  his  residence  among  the  Nereids  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the 
care  of  Poseidon's  horses  when  sent  out  to  grass. 
At  length,  however,  getting  on  the  back  of  a  large 
wave  it  bore  him  upwards  and  he  escaped  from  the 
deep,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  golden  cup,  the  metal 
of  which  was  so  marvellously  beautiful  that  in  com- 
parison ordinary  gold  appeared  no  better  than  brass.* 

Even  the  loftiest  and  least  worldly-minded  of  the 
Homeric  heroes,  Achilles,  set  great  value  on  a  fa- 
vourite drinking-cup,  which  he  preserved  for  his  own 
particular  use,  and  for  pouring  out  libations  to  Zeus 
alone.  Priam'  was  careful  to  include  a  rare  goblet 
in  the  ransom  of  Hector's  body,  and  a  similar  gift 
aided  in  alluring  Alcmena  from  the  paths  of  virtue.^ 
But  the  most  fomous  bowl  of  antiquity  was  that  of 
Heracles,  which,  more  capacious  than  the  barber's 
basin  in  Don  Quixote,  served  its  illustrious  owner  in 
the  double  capacity  of  a  drinking-cup  and  a  canoe ; 
for  when  he  had  quenched  his  thirst,  he  could  set 

*  See  Mariner's  Account,  chap.  9.        '  Iliad,  m.  234, 
«  Athen.  xi.  15.  *  Athen.  xi.  16. 
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his  bowl  afloat,  and,  leaping  into  it,  steer  to  any  part 
of  the  world  he  pleased.  Some,  indeed,  speak  of  it 
as  a  borrowed  article,  belonging  originally  to  the 
Sun,  and  in  which  the  god  used  nightly  to  traverse 
the  ocean  from  West  to  East.^ 

To  pass,  however,  over  the  goblets  of  mythology. 
It  was  fashionable  to  possess  plate  of  this  kind  finely 
sculptured  with  historical  arguments ;  and  history  has 
preserved  the  names  of  Cimon  and  Athenocles,  two 
artists  who  excelled  in  this  style  of  engraving.  These 
cups  were  sometimes  of  silver  gilt,  sometimes  of  mas- 
sive gold  crusted  with  jewels.^  In  addition  to  the 
two  artists  named  above,  we  may  enumerate  Crates, 
Stratonicos,  Mjrrmecides  of  Miletos,  Callicratefl  the 
Lacedemonian,  and  Mys,  whose  ^Cup  of  Heracles," 
celelntited  in  antiquity,  had  represented  upon  it  the 
storming  of  IHon,  with  this  inscription, 

Troy's  lofty  towers  by  Grecians  sacked  behold  I 
Parrhasios  draught,  by  Mys  engraved  in  gold.' 

The  names  by  which  the  ancients  distinguished 
their  several  kinds  of  goblets  are  too  numerous  to 
be  here  given.  •  Some  were  curious — "  Amalthea's 
Hom,"^  "  The  Year,**  &c.  Rustics  made  use  of  two- 
handled  wooden  bowls  in  wliich,  when  thirsty,  they 
drew  fresh  milk  from  the  cow  in  the  fields.*  There 
was  a  big-bellied  cup  with  a  narrow  neck  which 
being  shaped  like  a  purse,  participated  with  this 
very  necessary  article  in  the  name  of  Aryballos.* 

Glass  cups  of  much  beauty  were  manufactured  in 
great  abundance  at  Alexandria.  Among  these  was 
the  BauealiSf  mentioned  by  Sopater  the  parodist,  who 


^  Bentley^  Dissert,  on  Phal.  i.  Philetae  :  but  Kayser,  in  his  edi- 

175,  sqq.  tion  of  that  author's  fragments, 

'  PIui.  xxxiii.  2.    Juven.  v.  42.  seems  to  have    overlooked  this 

Athen.  iv.  29.  passage. 

5  Athen.  xi.  19.  «  Athen.  xi.  36.     On  the  Can- 

*  Athen.  xL  25,  states  this  from  tharos,  see  §  48. 
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*Ti8  Bweet  in  early  morn  to  oool  the  lipe 

With  pure  fresh  water  from  the  guidiing  fount. 

Mingled  with  honey  in  the  BawadiB, 

When  one  o*er  night  has  made  too  free  with  wine. 

And  feels  sharp  thirst.^ 

The  glass-workers  of  Alexandria  procured  earthen- 
ware vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  they 
used  as  models  for  their  cups.  Even  the  great 
sculptor  Lysippos  did  not  disdain  to  employ  his  ge- 
nius in  the  invention  of  a  new  kind  of  vase.  Having 
made  a  collection  of  vessels  of  many  various  shapes, 
and  diligently  studied  the  whole,  he  hit  upon  a  form 
entirely  new,  and  presented  the  model  to  Cassander, 
who  having  just  then  founded  the  city  of  Cassandria, 
was  ambitious  of  originating  an  invention  of  this 
kind.  He  was  desirous,  perhaps,  of  recommending 
by  the  elegance  of  his  drinking-cups  the  Mendeean 
wine  exported  in  great  quantities  firom  his  city.* 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  cup  called  Gram- 
mateion,  from  the  letters  of  gold  chased  upon  its 
exterior.^  Alexis  mentions  one  of  this  sort  in  the 
following  lines: 

A.  But  let  me  first  describe  the  cup ;  'twas  round. 
Old,  broken-eared,  and  precious  small  besides. 
Having  indeed  some  letters  on't. 

B.  Yes  letters ; 
Eleven,  and  all  of  gold,  forming  the  name 
Of  Saviour  Zeus. 

A.  Tush !  no,  some  other  god.^ 

A  very  handsome  sort  of  cup  was  imported  from 
Sidon.  It  had  two  handles,  and  was  ornamented  with 
small  figures  in  relief.  Drinking- vases  were  also 
formed  from  the  large  horns  of  the  M olossian  and 
Poeonian  oxen;  and  these  articles  were  commonly 
rimmed  with  silver  or  gold.^    Small  cups  were  made 

'  Athen.  xi.  28.  Bibe  Vivas  Multis  Annis.    See  a 

^  Athen.  xi.  28.  detailed  description  of  this  vase 

'  We    find    in    Winkelmann,  by  the  Marquis  Trivulsi,  p.  46. 

Hist,  de  I'Art  t.  L  p.  28,  the  re-         ^  Athen.  xi.  30. 

pi-esentation  of  a  glass  gramma-  ^  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  xi.  84. 

teion,  on  which  are  the  words:  51. 
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little  account  of.  There  was  even  one  kind  of  bowl 
which,  for  its  enormous  capacity,  was  called  the  EUe- 
phant. 

A.  If  this  hold  not  enough^  see  the  boy  comes 
Bearing  the  Elephant  I 

B.  Immortal  gods  I 
What  thing  is  that  7 

A.  A  douUe-fountuned  cup, 

The  workmanship  of  Alcon ;  it  contains 
Only  three  gallons.^ 

A  very  celebrated  cup  among  the  Athenians  was 
the  Thericlean,*  originally  invented  by  Thericles,  a 
Corinthian  potter,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes. 
This  ware  was  black,  highly  varnished,  with  gilt 
edges  ;^  but  the  name  came  afterwards  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  vessel  of  the  same  form  from  whatever 
materials  manufactured.  There  were  accordingly 
Thericlea  of  gold  with  wooden  stands.  The  cups 
of  this  kind,  made  at  Athens,  being  very  expensive, 
an  inferior  sort,  in  imitation,  was  produced  at  Rhodes, 
which,  as  fiir  more  economical,  had  a  great  run  among 
the  humbler  classes.  The  Thericlean  was  a  species 
of  deep  chalice  with  two  handles,  and  bulging  but 
little  at  the  sides.  Theophrastus^  speaks  of  Theri- 
clea turned  from  the  Sjrrian  Turpentine  tree,  the 
wood  of  which  being  black  and  taking  a  fine  polish, 
it  was  impossible  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  earthenware.  The  paintings  on  these 
utensils  appear  to  have  been  various.  Sometimes 
a  single  wreath  of  ivy  encircled  them  immediately  be- 
neath the  golden  rim;  but  it  seems  occasionally  to 
have  been  covered  vnth  representations  of  animals, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  forced  and  fitlse  etymology  of 
the  name,^ 

1  Athen.  xi.  95.  *  Hist.  Plant,  v.  4.  ft.  cum  not. 

SchneL  t.  iii.  p.  426. 
•    <  CL  Bentley  on  the  Epist.  of     .    ^  Athen.  xi.  41.  AXKot  it  hno- 
Phalaris  L  169 — 189.  povei,  dfiplKXnor  6yofiaaB^rai  ro 

mniipioy  itd  r6  iopa^  ^pl^r  ahrf 
'  Alexis,  ap.  Athen.  xL  42.  irrtrvirAaOau 
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We  have  already  obeenred,  that  the  use  of  drink- 
ing-horns^ was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  In  &ct, 
it  seems,  in  very  remote  ages,  to  have  been  custom- 
ary to  convert  bulls'*  horns  into  cups  with  very  little 
preparation ;  and  the  practice  of  quafllng  wine  from 
this  rude  kind  of  goblet  had  by  some  been  supposed 
to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  artists  of  representing 
Bacchos  witi  horns,  and  to  poets  the  epithet  of  the 
Bull  Dionysos.  He  was  moreover  worshiped  at 
Cyzicos  under  the  form  of  a  bull.  Afterwards,  as 
taste  and  luxury  advanced,  these  simple  vessels  were 
exchanged  for  horns  of  silver,  which  Pindar  attri- 
butes to  the  Centaurs.^  Xenophon^  found  drinking- 
horns  among  the  Paphlagonians,  and  afterwards  even 
in  the  palace  of  the  Thracian  king  Seuthes.  JSschy- 
lus  spe^s  of  silver  horns,  with  lids  of  gold,  in  use 
among  the  Perrhsebians,  and  Sophocles,  in  his  Pan- 
dora, makes  mention  of  drinking-horns  of  massive 
gold.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  accustomed  among 
his  friends  to  drink  from  the  common  horn.  Golden 
horns  were  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cythera. 
Horns  of  silver  were  in  use  at  Athens;  and»  among 
the  articles  enumerated  as  sold  at  a  public  auction^ 
mention  is  made  of  one  of  these  vessels  of  a  twisted 
form. 

Mirrors  constituted  another  article  of  Hellenic 
luxury.  These  were  sometimes  of  brass,^  whence 
the  proverb: 

As  forms  by  brass>  so  minds  by  wine  are  minored.* 

The  best,  however,  until  those  of  glass  came  into 
use,  were  made  of  silver  or  of  a  mixed  metal,  the  exact 

^  Boeckh.  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  sometimes    square    and    washed 

iL  254.  with  silver.    Caylus,  Bee  d' Antiq. 

«  Find.  Frag.  Incert.  44.  i.  244.  t.  vi.  p.  S9S.    Cf.  CksL  Rhodig. 

Dissen.  Comm.  ii.  659.     Jacob,  xv.  12,  19.    Plat  Tim.t.  vii.  5ft, 

Anthol.  Tii.  S36.  Athen.  xu  51.  8eq.6].  Ludan.  Amor. §  59.  Ter* 

Cf.  Damm.  v.  xipaQ.  Adelph.ii.  3.  61.  Cicero  inPkon. 

'  Anab.  vL  1.  4.  vii.  S.  24,  seq.  c.  29.     Poll.  vii.  95.  x.  126. 164. 

*  Xen.  Conv.  vii.  4.    They  were  *  Athen.  x.  81. 
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composition  of  which  is  not  now  known.  Another 
kind  was  fashioned  from  a  species  of  carbuncle  found 
near  the  city  of  Orchomenos,^  in  Arcadia.  Glass 
mirrors^  also  came  early  into  nse,  chiefly  mann&c- 
tared,  at  the  outset,  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon. 
The  hmd-mirrors  were  usually  circular,'  and  set  in 
costly  frames.  To  prevent  their  being  speedily  tar- 
nished they  were,  when  not  in  use,  carefully  en- 
closed in  cases.^ 

There  were  mirrors,  too,  of  polished  siWer,  fashioned 
so  as  to  magnify  immensely  the  objects  they  reflect- 
ed.^ They  invented  also  large  cups  containing  within 
many  diminutive  mirrors,  so  that  when  any  one  looked 
into  them,  his  eye  was  met  by  a  multitude  of  faces 
all  resembling  his  own.^  In  a  temple  of  Hera  in 
Arcadia,  was  a  mirror  fixed  in  the  wall,  wherein 
the  spectator  could  at  first  scarcely,  if  at  all,  discern 
his  own  image,  while  the  throne  of  the  goddess  and 
the  statues  of  the  other  deitiets  ranged  around  were 
most  brilliantly  reflected,^  Many  sorts  of  mirrors 
appear  to  have  been  made  fw  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing off  practical  jokes.  For  example,  looking  in  one 
of  these,  a  handsome  woman  would  find  her  visage 
ti'ansformed  into  that  of  a  Gorgon,  so  as  to  appear 
terrible  even  to  herself.  Others  again  were  so  very 
flattering,  that  a  half-starved  barber,  viewing  his 
figure  therein,  appeared  to  be  gifted  with  the  thewes 
of  a  Heracles.  Another  sort  distorted  the  coun- 
tenance, or  inverted  it,  or  showed  merely  the  half. 

Religion  was  the  nurse  of  the  fine  arts,  and  first 
gave  rise,  not  only  to   sculpture  and   painting,   but 


1  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §.  39. 

<  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  be- 
fore the  application  of  quicksilver 
in  the  construetion  of  these  glasses 
(which  I  presume  is  of  no  great 
antiquity)  the  reflection  of  images 
by  such  specula  must  have  been 
effected  by  their  being  besmeared 
behind,  or  tinged  through  with 
some  dark  colour^  especially  black, 


which  would  obstruct  the  refinac- 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light.  Nixon 
in  Philoeoph.  Trans,  t.  iv.  p.  S02* 
Cf.  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.  §  67. 

5  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  742. 
*  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  741. 

«  Plaiit.  in  MosteU.  i.  3.  lOl. 

6  Plin.    xxxiiL    46.       Senec. 
QusBst.  Nat.  i.  4. 

7  Paus.  viiL  37.  7. 
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also  to  those  private  collections  of  statues  and  pic-» 
tures*  in  which  we  discover  the  germs  of  our  mo- 
dem galleries^  and  museums.  The  first  step  was 
made  towards  these  when  the  Greek  set  up  the 
images  of  his  household  gods  upon  his  hearth. 
Thence,  step  by  step,  he  proceeded,  improving  the 
appearance,  enriching  the  materials,  increasing  the 
number  of  his  domestic  deities,  with  which  niche 
after  niche  was  filled,  till  his  private  dwelling  be* 
came  in  some  sort  a  temple.  The  religious  feel- 
ing, no  doubt,  made  way,  in  many  cases,  for  a 
passion  for  show,  or  a  nascent  taste  for  the  beau* 
tiful;  so  that  rude  figures  in  terra-cotta,  wood,  or 
stone,  were  gradually  replaced  by  exquisite  statues 
in  ivory,  gold,  or  silver,'  or  the  ftiirest  marble, 
breathing  beauty  and  life,  with  eyes  of  gems,  and 
clothed  with  majesty  as  with  a  garment.  Hence 
flowed  the  passion  for  mimetic  representations  and 
all  the  plastic  arts.  The  gods  were  transferred  from 
the  fireside  to  the  temple,  to  the  agora,  to  the 
senate-house,  to  the  innumerable  porticoes  every- 
where abounding  in  Greece.* 

On  their  superb  candelabra,^  &c.,  matter  for.  a 
curious  volume  might  be  collected.  The  lamps  in 
common  use,^  though  sometimes  very  beautiful  in 
shape,  were  of  course  fictile,^  such  as  we  find  in 
great  numbers  among  the  ruins  of  Greek  cities,  both 
in  the  mother-country,  and  in  their  Egyptian  and 
other  colonies.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  of 
bronze,   silver,   or  massive   gold.     A   very   beautiful 


1  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  86. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  39.  xxxv. 
86.  xxxiii.  56. 

^  Athen.  xi.  3.  Menage,  Ob- 
servat.  in  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  St. 
p.  138.  a.  b. 

5  Poll.  i.  28. 

*  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  86. 

^  An  elegant  candelabrum,  or- 
namented with  the  figure  of  a 
twisted  serpent,  and  a  flight  of 


birds  resting  here  and  there  on 
the  branches,  is  found  in  the 
Mus.  Cortonens.  tab.  80. — They 
were  sometimes  of  gilt  wood.— 
Winkelmann,  i.  34. 

fiPollii.  72.  vi.  103.  x.  115. 
Soph.  Ajax.  285,  sqq. 

7  Poll.  X.  1 92.— On  the  brazen 
ladle  (apifraira)  for  filling  lamps 
with  oil,  see  Sch.  Aristof^.  Eq. 
1087. 
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specimen  in  tbis  last  metal  was  found,  by  Lord 
Belmore,  among  the  ruins  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  a 
short  time  before  my  visit  to  the  Nile.  In  many 
houses  were  magnificent  chandeliers,  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  with  numerous  branches,  which  filled 
the  apartments^  with  a  flood  of  light.  The  most 
remarkable  article  of  this  kind  which  I  remember 
was  that  set  up  as  a  yotive  offering  to  Hestia,  in 
the  Prytaneion  of  Tarentum,  by  Dionysios  the 
Younger,  which  held  as  many  lamps  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year.'  Among  people  of  humble  con- 
dition wooden  chandeliers,  or  candlesticks,  were  in 
use.'  In  remoter  ages  they  burned  slips  of  pine- 
branches,  the  bark  of  yarious  trees,  &c.,  instead  of 
hunps.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  horn 
and  yricker  lanterns.^ 

Another  kind  of  decoration  of  Greek  houses  we 
must  not  oyerlook,— their  armour  and  implements 
of  war,^  with  which  the  poet  Alcaeos^  loyed  to  adorn 
his  chambers,  though,  like  Paris,  he  cared  little  to 
make  any  other  use  of  them.  ^^My  spacious  man- 
^  sion,"  exclaims  he,  *^  gleams  throughout  with  bra- 
^  zen  arms.  Even  along  the  ceiling  are  ranged 
the  ornaments  of  Ares,  glittering  helmets,  sur- 
mounted by  white  nodding  plumes;  greaves  of  po- 
lished brass  are  suspended  on  the  walls,  with  cui- 
rasses of  linen,  while,  here  and  there,  about  my 
apartments,  are  scattered  hollow  shields.  Else- 
where, you  behold  scimitars  of  Chalcis,  and  bald- 
ricks,  and  the  short  vest  which  we  wear  beneath  our 
*'  armour.'' '  Besides  the  articles  enumerated  by  the 
poet,  there  were  shield-cases,  sheaths  for  their  spears, 
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^  Athen.  xi.  48.    <  Id.  xv.  60. 

»Id  XV.  61.     ♦Id.  XV.  59. 

^  The  custom,  also^  in  Lydia. 
Herod,  i.  54. 

^  Alcaei  Frag.  vi.  p.  95.  Anacr. 
ed  Glafg. 

7  Kvira^^cc  of  which  Pollux  fur- 
nishet  us  with  an  exact  descrip- 
tion: bii  Kvica9ini,\iyov  wiwoiri' 


rOfa/iucpbc  xiriityi^ico^,  &^i  fidaov 
ftfipov,  Mc  "Imk  ffial,  Ppaxift  Xlrov 
Kvwae^iQfU  /iiippv  fUaov  i^aXfu- 
yoc.  (vu.  60)  That  is,  "  the  ku- 
pastis  is  a  small  linen  chiton, 
reaching  mid-thigh,  according  to 
Ion,  who  says,  <  a  short  linen 
kupassis,  descending  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh.*  " 
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quivers  curiously  adorned,  feathered  arrows,  and  bows 
of  polished  horn,  tipped  at  either  end  with  gold. 

From  these  gorgeous  and  costlj  commodities  the 
reader,  we  fear,  will  be  reluctant  to  accompany  us 
into  the  kitchen,  where  we  must  pick  our  way  among 
kneading-troughs,  pots  and  pans,  Delphian  cutlery^ 
and  honey-jars.^  But  as  without  these  the  warriors, 
as  Homer  himself  acknowledges,  could  make  but 
little  use  of  their  weapons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
we  should  inquire  into  their  cooking  conveniences. 
To  commence,  however,  we  must  allow  ^  Clearchos 
of  Soli,  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  articles  found 
among  the  furniture  of  this  important  part  of  the 
house.  There  was,  first,  says  he,  a  three-legged 
table,  then  a  chytra,  or  earthen  pot,  which,  as  in 
France,  was  always  preferred  for  making  soup.  It 
was  not,  however,  of  coarse  brown  ware,  as  with 
us;  for,  Socrates,  in  his  conversation  vrith  Hippias 
on  the  Beautiful,  observes  that,  when  properly  made, 
round,  smooth,  and  well-baked,  the  chytra  was  very 
handsome,  particularly  that  large  sort  which  con- 
tained upwards  of  seven  gallons.  It  had  two 
handles,  and  was  evidently  glazed.^  In  stirring  the 
chytra  while  boiling,  the  Attic  cook  made  choice 
of  a  ladle  turned  from  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree, 
which,  it  is  said,  communicated  an  agreeable  flavour 
to  the  soup,  and,  in  Socrates's  opinion,  was  prefer- 
able to  one  of  gold  which,  being  very  weighty, 
might  chance  to  crack  the  pot,  spill  the  broth,  and 
extinguish  the  fire.^ 

There  was  used  in  the  kitchen  a  sort  of  candela- 
brum, or  lamp-stand,  which  Cleiurchos  merely  names. 
Then  followed  the  mortar,  the  stool,  the  sponge, 
the  cauldron,  the  kneading-trough,  the  mug,  the  oil- 

1  Hesych.  v.  AeX^cn)  ftd^^acpo.         '  Athen.  xiv.  60. 

*  Athen.  xi.  50,  o^rri,  a  vi-         *  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  t.  r.  p.  425, 

negar  cruet. — Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  sqq. 

1301.  tpxfi,  a  pickle-jar. — Vesp.         *  Plat.  0pp.  t.  v.  p.  429.  seq. 

676.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Adiam.  244. 
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flask,  the  rush-basket,  the  large  knife,  the  clearer/ 
the  wooden  platter,  the  bowl,  and  the  larding-pin.* 
Pollux,  who  had,  doubtless,  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  Marcos  Aurelius  s  cook,  gives  a  formidable 
list  of  culinary  utensils,  from  which  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  select  the  most  remarkable.  First,  however, 
we  shall  show  how  important  a  piece  of  sponge  was 
to  an  Athenian  cook.  It  often  saved  him  his  din- 
ner; for,  if  any  of  his  stewpans,  crocks,  or  kettles, 
had  suffered  from  the  embraces  of  Hepheestos, 
in  other  words,  had  got  a  hole  burnt  in  them,  a 
bit  of  sponge  was  drawn  into  the  aperture,  and  on 
went  the  cooking  operations  as  before.^  In  some 
houses  culinary  utensils  were  regarded  as  a  nuisance, 
the  presence  of  which  was  not  to  be  constantly  en- 
dured, and,  accordingly,  when  the  master  desired  to 
treat  his  friends,  cookey  was  despatched  early  in 
the  morning  to  hire  pots  and  kettles  of  a  broker. 
To  this  custom  Alexis  alludes  in  his  Exile : 

How  fertile  in  new  tricks  is  Chaeriphon, 
To  Bup  scot-firee  and  everywhere  find  welcome  f 
Spies  he  a  Inroker^s  door  with  pots  to  let  ? 
There  from  the  earliest  dawn  he  takes  his  stand, 
To  see  whose  cook  arrives ;  from  him  he  learns 
Who  'tis  that  gives  the  feast, — ^flies  to  the  house. 
Watches  his  time,  and,  when  the  yawning  door 
Oapee  for  the  guests,  ^de§  m  among  the  nrst.^ 

But  we  must  not  pass  over  the  Pyreion  or  Try- 
panon,^  the  clumsy  contrivance  which  supplied  the 
place  of  our  lucifers,  phosphorus,  and  tinder-boxes. 
This  was  a  hollow  piece  of  wood,  in  which  another 


1  See  a  fig^ure,  probahlv,  of  that 
instrument  in  Mus.  Chiaramont. 
tav.  21. 

«  Athen.  xiv.  60.  Poll.  x.  95, 
sqq. — We  find  mention,  also,  of 
the  cheese-iBsp. — SchoL  Aristoph. 
Pbc.  251. 

'  Aristoph.  Acham.  439.  Brunck 
is  vastly  scandalised  at  the  idea 
of  the  Scholiast,  that  any  man 
should  have  been  so  poor  in  At- 


tica as  to  be  driven  to  mend  his 
pots  in  the  way  commemorated 
m  the- text;  but  a  German  com- 
mentator, who  had  looked  more 
into  kitchens,  is  satisfied  that 
the  practice  prevailed,  and  was 
perfectly  rationaL  In  fact,  simi- 
lar contrivances  are  still  resorted 
to,  even  in  England. 

*  Athen.  iv.  58. 

«  Theoph.  Histor.  Plant,  v.  9. 7. 
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piece  was  turned  rapidly  till  sparks  of  fire  flew  out* 
Soldiers  carried  these  fire-kindlers  along  with  them 
as  a  necessary  part  of  their  kit. 

The  ordinary  fuel  of  the  Greeks  consisted  chiefly 
of  wood  and  charcoal,^  (kept  in  rush  or  wicker  baskets,) 
though  the  use  of  mineral  coal  was  not  altogether 
unknown  to  them.'  In  Attica,  where  wood  was  al- 
ways scarce,  they  economically  made  use  of  vine-cut- 
tings,^ and  even  the  green  branches  of  the  fig  tree 
with  the  leaves  on.^  The  charcoal  of  Achamse,  the 
best  probably  in  the  country,  was  sometimes  pre- 
pared from  the  scarlet  oak.^  To  prevent  the  wood, 
used  in  their  saloons,  halls,  and  drawing-rooms  from 
smoking,  it  was  often  boiled^  in  water  or  steeped  in 
dregs  of  oil.  The  use  of  the  bellows^  was  known 
in  Hellas  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  They  had 
likewise  a  kind  of  osier  flap,  with  a  handle,  and 
shaped  like  a  fan,  which  at  times  supplied  the  place 
of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

There  were  chopping-blocks  ^  both  of  wood  and 
stone,  mortars,''  fish-kettles,  frying-pans,  and  spits  of 
all  dimensions,'^  some  being  so  diminutive  that  thrush- 
es and  other  small  birds  could  be  roasted  on  them. 
Their  ends  in  the  heroic  ages  rested  on  stone  hobs, 
but  afterwards  andirons  were  invented,  probably  of 
fanciful  shape  as  *  in  modem  France.  Occasionally 
they  would  appear  to  have  been  manufEu^tured  of 
lead.  -To  these  we  may  add  the  ovens,  the  bean 
and  barley-roasters,  the  sieves  of  bronze  and  other 
materials,  the  wine-strainers  in  the  form  of  colanders, 
the  crate  for  earthem-ware,  and  the  chafing-dish.^ 


18 


^  Plat  de  Rep.  iv.  t.  Yi.p.  194. 
Pollux.  X.  146.  vii.  lid. 

^  Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham. 
34,  S02,  314.  Plat,  de  Legg.  t. 
vui.  116. 

3  Theoph.  de  Lap.  §  16. 

*  Schol.  Aiistoph.  Lysist.  308. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  312. 
Cf.  Schol.  Vesp.  145,326. 

^  Sch.  Aristoph.  Acham.  587« 

7  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xv.  8. 


B  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  853. 
Athen.  IL  71. 

9  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  319. 
Vesp.  238.  icpedypa  a  fledi-hook. 
Sch.  Eq.  769. 

^0  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  924. 

^1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  179. 

12  Aristoph.  Acham.  34.  Cooks' 
Ubles  were  made  of  wicker-work 
or  olive-wood.  Etym.  Mag.  298. 
36,  seq. 
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Having  described  the  implements  with  which  a 
Grreek  meal  was  prepared,  let  us  next  inquire  of 
what  materials  it  consisted,  and  how  it  was  eaten. 
There  will  be  no  occasion  in  pursuing  this  investiga* 
tion  to  adhere  to  any  yery  strict  method.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  sufficient  to  make  a  few  broad  divisions  and 
a  flexible  outline  which  we  can  fill  up  as  the  materials 
iall  in  our  way. 

What  the  original  inhabitants  of  Hellas  ate  might 
no  doubt  be  satisfactorily  inferred  from  the  accounts 
we  possess  of  nations  still  existing  in  the  same  state 
of  civilisation.  But  it  is  nevertheless  curious  to  ex- 
amine their  traditions  relating  to  the  subject,  ^lian, 
who  has  preserved  many  notices  of  remote  antiqui- 
ty, gives  a  list  of  various  kinds  of  food,  which,  as 
he  would  appear  to  think,  constituted  the  chief,  if 
not  the  whole,  sustenance  of  several  ancient  nations* 
The  Arcadians  lived,  he  says,  upon  acorns;  the  Ar- 
gives  upon  pears,  the  Athenians  upon  figs  ;^  the  wild 
pear-tree  furnished  the  Tirynthians  with  their  favour- 
ite food ;  a  sort  of  cane  was  the  chief  dainty  of  the 
Indians;  of  the  Karamanians'  the  date;  millet  of 
the  Mseotse  and  Sauromatae ;  while  the  Persians'  de- 
lighted chiefly  in  cardamums  and  pistachio  nuts.^ 

1  C£  Plut.  Quflsat.  OrsBC.  51.  Perizoniut  in   his  note  on  this 
<  Cf.  Dion.  Perieg.  1082.  passage  observes^  that  axioc  and 
^  These  people  were  great  ea-  dxpac  &re  but  different  names 
ters,  and  hdd  none  in  estimation  for  the  same  thing,  both  signify- 
but  those  who  resembled  them,  ing  '*  the  pear,"  the  former  term 
Aristoph.  Acham,  74.  sqq.  prevailing  among  the  Aigives,  the 
♦iElian.    Var.  Hist.   iii.   39.  latter  among  the  Tirynthians  and 
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The  tradition  that  while  some  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion already  existed  in  the  East,  many  tribes  of 
Hellas  still  subsisted  upon  acorns,  has  given  rise 
to  much  curioas  disquisition.  It  is  abundantly  clear, 
however,  that  the  fruit  of  our  English  oak  is  not 
what  is  meant ;  for,  upon  this,  no  one  who  has 
made  the  experiment  wiU  for  one  moment  imagine 
that  man  could  subsist ;  but  every  kind*  of  produc- 
tion comprehended  by  the  Greeks  under  the  term 
^  acorn,"  {QaKccpo^).  Gerard,  an  old  English  botanist, 
enimierates  chestnuts  among  acorns,  and  Xenophon 
calls  dates  ^*  the  acorns  of  the  palm-tree."  The 
mast,  howevar,  of  a  tree  common  in  Greece,  would, 
as  Mitfbrd  thinks,  afford  a  not  unwholesome  nou- 
rishment, though  he  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that 
it  could  not  have  been  a  favourite  food  in  more 
civilised  times/  While  upon  the  subject  of  acoms> 
this  ingenious  and  able  writer  appears  disposed  to 
make  somewhat  merry  with  a  certain  project  of 
Socrates.  If  we  rightly  comprehend  him,  which 
very  possibly  we  do  not,  he  means  to  accuse  the 
philosopher  of  reducing  the  citizens  of  his  airy  re- 
public to  very  short  commons  indeed,^  nothing  but 
a  little  beech-mast,  and  a  few  myrtle-berries.  This 
borders  strongly  on  the  notion  of  the  comic  writer, 
who  describes  the  Athenians  as  living  on  air  and 
hope.  But  though  abstemious  enough,  Socrates 
was  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  require  even  his  Uto- 
pians to  fight  and  philosophise  upon  a  diet  so  scanty. 


Laconians.  By  the  other  Greeks 
both  words  were  used  promiscu- 
ously, though  aviog  was  the  more 
common.  This  able  commenta- 
tor objects  to  the  assertion  of  his 
author,  that  the  Hindoos  lived  on 
cane,  since  they  also  ate  millet^ 
rice,  &c.  But  iElian  could  real- 
ly have  intended  nothing  more 
than  that  the  articles  he  enume- 
rates were  in  common  use  among 
the  nations  spoken  of.     Otherwise 


the  whole  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  &ble.  The  canes,  mention- 
ed by  ^lian,  are  those  from 
which  sugar  has  been  from  very 
remote  antiquity  extracted. 

Quique  Ubunt  tenerfi  dulces 
ab  arundine  succos. 
Lucan.  Pharsal.  iii.  237* 

^  See  Goguet,  i.  1 60,  seq. 

^  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  9,  note. 
Cf.  A  nab.  iL  S. 
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Before  he  comes  to  the  mast  and  the  m  jitle-berries, 
we  find  him  enumerating  wheaten  and  barley  bread, 
salt,  olives,  cheese,  and  truffles,  together  with  pulse 
and  all  such  herbs  as  the  fields  spontaneously  pro- 
duce. For  a  dessert  he  would  indulge  them  with 
figs,  chickpeas,  and  beans,  myrtle-berries,  and  beech- 
mast,  or  chestnuts  roasted  in  the  fire.  Plato  was 
aware  how  the  luxurious  wits  of  his  time  would 
torn  up  their  noses  at  such  primitive  diet,  and  there- 
fwe  brings  in  Glaucon  inquiring,  —  "If  you  were 
founding  a  polity  of  swine,  what  other  food  would 
you  provide  for  them?"*  Pausanias  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  acorns  long  continued  to  be  a  common 
article  of  food  in  Arcadia,^  but  only  those  of  the 
fagus.^ 

If  we  may  credit  some  writers  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Hellas  made  use  of  food  much  more 
revolting  than  acorns,  having  been,  in  fact,  canni- 
bals who  devoured  each  other.  There,  no  doubt, 
existed  among  the  Greeks  of  later  times  traditions 
of  a  state  of  society  in  which  human  flesh  was 
eaten  by  certain  fierce  and  lawless  individuals,  such 
as  Polyphemos,^  but  nothing  in  their  literature  can 
authorise  us  to  infer  that  the  practice  was  ever 
general  Superstition  seems  on  very  extraordinary 
occasions  to  have  impelled  them  into  the  guilt  of 
human  sacrifice,  when  the  officiating  priests,  and, 
perhaps,  some  few  others,  probably  tasted  of  the 
entrails,  and  Galen  had   conversed  with   individuals 


1  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  85. 

«  Cfl  Polluc.  i.  234. 

*  Paus.  Tiii.  1.  6.  Pliny  ob- 
senres  that  the  fruit  of  the  fagus  is 
sweet  *'  dulcissima  omnium  glans 
fegL"  Hist.  Nat.  xvii.  6.  Cf. 
Lucian.  Amor.  §  35.  Theophrast. 
Hist.  Plant,  iii.  8,  2.  This 
Arcadian  dainty  is  still  eaten 
in  Spain.  *'  In  some  parts  (of 
Navarre)  the  mountains  are  girt 
at  their  base  by  forests  of  chest- 
nut trees  or  of  the  Spanish  oak  cal- 


led encina,  whose  acorn  roasted,  is 
as  palatable  as  the  chestnut."  (A 
Campaign  with  Zumalacarregui,  i, 
40.)  The  same  writer  observes, 
that  the  fruit  of  the  ever-green 
arbutus^  in  shape  like  a  cherry, 
though  insipid  and  intoxicating 
in  its  effects,  is  also  eaten  by  the 
omnivorous  Spaniards,  p.  5 1 .  See 
also  Laborde's  Itinerary  of  Spain, 
iv.  80,  and  Capell  Brooke's  Tra- 
vels, ii.  72. 


' 
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who  had  been  led  by  mere  curiosity  to  sup  on  man's 
flesh,  and  found  its  flavour  to  resemble  that  of  ten- 
der beef/  But  instances  of  this  kind  prove  nothing; 
for  how  often  does  it  not  happen  that  mariners  are 
even  now  driven  by  distressful  circumstances  to 
slaughter  and  eat  their  companions  at  sea!  And 
yet  shall  we  on  this  account  pass  for  anthropophagi 
vrith  posterity? 

The  Greelos,  however,  were  not  content  vrith  one 
set  of  traditions,  or  upon  the  whole  inclined  to  give 
currency  to  the  most  gloomy.  On  the  contrary, 
their  poets  casting  backward  the  light  of  their  ima- 
gination, and  kindling  up  the  landscapes  of  the  far 
past,  called  up  the  vision  of  the  golden  age,  when 
neither  the  domestic  hearth^  nor  the  altars  of  the 
gods  were  stained  with  blood,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
field, — milk,  honey,  cheese,  and  butter  sufficed  to 
sustain  life.  But  we  must  esci^  from  these  sha- 
dowy  times,  and  come  down  to  the  age  of  beef 
and  mutton. 

Food  is,  with  great  precision,  divided  by  Aristotle 
into  moist  and  dry,  that  is,  into  meat  and  drink.^ 
A  classification,  the  credit  of  which,  as  Feith  con- 
tends, belongs  to  Homer.^  In  this  poet,  bread  (trtrog)^ 
the  principal  article  of  provision,  is  made  indiscri- 
minately both  from  wheat  and  barley,  though  the 
latter  grain  is  thought  to  have  been  first  in  use.^ 
Herodotus  found,  in  the  matter  of  bread,  a  peculiar 
taste  among  the  Egyptians;  barley  and  wheat  they 
despised,   though  in   no  country  are  finer  produced 


*  See  Bochart  Geog.  Sac  L 
309. 

«  CL  Plat  De  Legg.  vi.  t.  vii. 
p.  471. 

*  Problem,  x.  56,  58. 

*  Iliad,  a.  496.  J3.  4f3i,  seq. 

«  Iliad,  e.  196.et  341.  The 
scholiast  on  this  verse,  observes 
that,  before  the  invention  of  mills, 
men  used  to  eat  the  raw  grain. 
(Cf.  on  Iliad,  a.  449,  and  Etym. 


Magn.  V.  ov\6xvTai,  641,  29.) 
^But  this  is  merely  an  absurd  con- 
jecture ;  for  they  could,  at  least, 
have  roasted  the  young  ear  as  in 
the  East  they  stiU  do,  while  it  is 
full  of  juice,  and  have  eaten  it  thus 
with  salt,  when  it  is  both  plea- 
sant and  nutritive.  Besides,  some 
means  of  reducing  the  grain  to 
meal  appears  to  have  been  known 
almost  from  the  beginning. 
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than  in  Egypt;  giving,  very  strangely,  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  dyrOy  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
spelt,  but  more  probably  Syrian  dhourra^  ears  of 
which  I  observed  sculptured  on  the  interior  of 
the  pronaos  of  Leto's  temple  at  Esneh.  Bread,  in 
the  Homeric  age,  was  brought  to  table  in  a  reed 
basket,  the  use  of  silver  bread-baskets,  or  trays,  not 
having  been  then,  as  Donatus  thinks,  introduced. 
But  in  this  the  learned  commentator  is  mistaken; 
or,  if  they  had  no  silver  trays,  at  least  they  had 
them  of  brass  and  gold,  to  match  their  tables  of 
massive  silver/ 

Next  to  bread,  flesh,  in  the  heroic  ages,  was  the 
greatest  stay-stomach,  particularly  beef,  kid,  mutton, 
and  pork.  They  had  not,  however,  as  yet  disco- 
vered many  ways  of  cooking  it.  Nearly  all  their 
culinary  ingenuity  reduced  itself  in  feet  to  roasting 
and  boiling,  a  circumstance  which  led  Athenaeus,^ 
and  the  president  Goguet  to  look  back  with  great 
pity  and  concern  on  these  unhappy  ages  when  even 
princes,  generally  gourmands,  were  deprived  of  the 
supreme  felicity  of  dining  on  ragouts,  soups,  and 
boiled  brains.  Servius,'  too,  and  Varro  are  inclined 
to  participate  in  this  feeling  of  commiseration,  and 


1  Iliad.  X.  629.  Odyss.  jc.  355. 
See,  too,  Theocrit.  Eidvll.  xxiy. 
135^  sqq.    Virgil.  iEneid.  L  705. 

<  Deipnosoph.  i.  15.  Origine 
des  Loixy  iL  306.  "  J*ai  dit  que 
la  simplidt^  fiuBoit  le  caract^re 
distinctif  de  ses  premiers  Hges.  La 
maniere  dont  on  se  nourissoit 
alors  en  fait  preuve.  On  ne  yoit 
paroitre  ni  sauce  ni  ragoiit,  ni 
m^me  de  gibier^  dans  la  descrip- 
tion que  TEkniture  fait  du  repas 
donne  par  Abraham  aux  trois  an- 
ges  qui  lui  apparurent  dans  la 
▼allee  de  Membre.  Ce  Patriarche 
leur  sert  im  reau  roti,  ou,  pour 
mieux  dire,  grille  ;  du  lait  de 
beurre,  et  du  pain  frais  cuit  sous 

VOL.  II. 


la  cendre.  Voilk  tout  le  festin. 
Ce  &it  montre  que  les  repas  alors 
^toient  plus  solides  que  d^licats. 
Abraham  avoit  certainement  in- 
tention de  traiter  ses  botes  du 
mieux  qu*il  lui  6toit  possible,  et  il 
faut  observer  que  ce  Patriarche 
possMoit  de  tr^s-grandes  richesses 
en  or^  en  argent,  en  troupeaux  et 
en  esclaves.  On  peut  done  re- 
garder  le  repas  qu'il  donne  aux 
trois  anges,  conrnie  le  module 
d'un  festin  magnifique,  et  juger 
en  consequence  quelle  6toit  de 
son  terns  la  manidre  de  traiter 
splendidement." 

3  Comm.  ad  iEneid.  i.  710. 
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the  latter  observes,  that  among  their  own  ancestors 
people  were  originally  compelled  to  dine  on  roast 
meat,  though  in  the  course  of  time  the  arts  of  boil- 
ing and  soup-making  were  introduced.*  With  re- 
gard to  Homer's  heroes,  however,  our  sympathies 
are  somewhat  relieved  by  finding,  that  learned  men 
have  overrated  the  extent  of  their  misfortunes. 
They  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
boiling,  as  Athenseus  himself  admits,  where  he  men- 
tions the  boiled  shin  of  beef  which  one  of  the 
drunken  suitors  flung  at  Odysseus's  head. 

The  flesh  of  young  animals  was  not  habitually 
eaten  in  those  early  ages,  so  that  in  denominating 
them  public  devourers  of  kids  and  lambs,  Priam 
accuses  his  sons  of  scandalous  luxury.*  In  feet, 
with  the  design  of  preventing  a  scarcity  of  animal 
food,  a  law  was  enacted  at  Athens  prohibiting  the 
slaughter  of  an  unshorn  lamb,  and  from  the  same 
motive  the  Emperor  Valens  forbade  the  use  of 
veal.' 

But  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  diflSculty  of 
catching  it,  to  prevent  the  Homeric  heroes  frt)m 
making  free  with  game,  such  as  venison,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  wild  goat;^  and  from  a  passage  in 
the  Iliad,  Feith  infers,  that  even  .birds  were  not 
spared.*  We  trust,  however,  that  they  feathered 
and  cooked  them,  and  did  not  devour  them  au  no- 
turelj  as  certain  Hindus  do  their  sheep,  wool  and 
all.  The  Egyptians  had  a  very  peculiar  taste  in 
omithophagy,  and  actually  ate  some  kinds  of  birds 
quite  raw,  as  they  likewise  did  several  species  of 
fish;  and  this  not  in  those  early  ages  when  Isis 
and  Osiris  had  not  reclaimed  the  bogs  of  the  Nile, 
but  in  times  quite  modem,  when  Herodotus  tra- 
velled in  their  country,  and  heard  their  vain  priests 

*  Feith,  Antiq.  Homer,  iii.  1, 3.     Sch weigh,  Aniroad.  in  Athen.  t. 

«  n.  u).  262.  vi.  p.  96,  seq. 

'  Hieron  adv.  Jovian,   ii.  75.         4  /% j       , o r       tar, 
^     T\'  aau       •      fr  t7  *  Ud.  I.  185.  c.  180. 

a.    D108C.  ap.  Athen.  ix.  1 7.  Eus- 

tath.   ad    II.    uf.   p.    1481.    12.  ^  Iliad,  i^.  352,  seq. 
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laj  claim  to  having  civilised  Hellas.  Both  birds 
and  fish,  indeed,  umlerwent  a  certain  sort  of  pre- 
paration. Of  the  latter  some  were  dried  in  the  sun, 
others  preserved  io  pickle,  and  the  same  process 
was  Implied  to  ducks,  quails,  and  many  other  species 
of  birds,  after  which  they  were  eaten  raw.  We 
recommend  the  practice  to  our  gourmands,  and  have 
no  doubt  they  trould  find  a  pickled  owl  or  jackdaw, 
devoured  in  the  Egyptian  style,  altogether  as  whole- 
some as  diseased  goose's  liver.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  dissembled,  that  many  critics,  concerned 
for  the  gastronomic  reputation  of  the  Egyptians, 
contend  that,  by  the  word  which  we  translate  ^to 
pickle,**  ^  Herodotus  must  have  meant  some  kind 
of  cookery ;  to  which  Wesseling  replies,  that,  with- 
out designing  to  impugn  the  taste  of  those  gentle- 
men, he  must  yet  refbse  to  accept  of  their  inter- 
pretation, since  by  observing  that  they  roasted  or 
boiled  all  other  species  of  birds  and  fish,  such  as 
w^re  sacred  excepted,  the  histormn  evidently  in- 
tends to  say,  that  these  were  eaten  raw.  The 
learned  editor  might  have  added,  that  Herodotus 
usee  the  same  term  in  treating  of  the  process  of 
embalming,"  and  we  nowhere  learn  that  the  mum- 
mies were  cooked  before  they  were  deposited  in 
the  tombs. 

But  to  return  to  the  Homeric  warriors;  it  seems 
extremely^  jHrobable,  notwithstanding  the  opinions 
of  several  writers  of  irreat  authority,  both  ancient 
>u.d  modem,  tht  the  S^o*,  J  heroes  before 
Troy,  admitted  that  effeminate  dainty  called  Jish 
to  their  warlike  tables.  At  all  events  the  com- 
mon people  understood  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
food,^  and  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  their  bet- 
ters, never  slow  in  appropriating  delicacies  to  their 

'  nporapix^^eiy.      Herod,    ii.  that,  in  the  military  messes  of  his 

77,  edit.  Weasel.  heroes,  Homer  introduces  neither 

*  Herod,  i-  77,  seq.  ii.  15.  ix.  fish  nor  boiled  meat.     De  Rep. 

80.  iii.  t.  vi.  p.  141. 

^  Plato,  among  others,  remarks  ♦  Odyss.  r.  118. 
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own  use,  soon  perceived  that  fish  is  no  bad  eating. 
Hunger  would  at  least  reconcile  them  to  the  flavour 
of  broiled  salmon,  as  we  find  by  the  example  of 
Odysseus's  companions,  who  devoured  both  fish  and 
fowl.*  This  is  acknowledged  by  Athenaeus;*  but 
Plutarch  contends,  that  they  could  have  been  dri- 
ven to  it  only  by  extreme  necessity.  At  all 
other  times  he  imagines  they  temperately  abstained 
from  food  of  so  exciting  a  kind,'  though  Homer 
describes  the  Hellespont  as  abounding  in  fish,^  and 
more  than  once  alludes  to  the  practice  of  drawing 
it  thence  with  hook  and  line.^  Thus  we  find  that 
angling  can  trace  back  its  pedigree  to  the  heroic 
ages;  and  the  disciple  of  the  rod  as  he  trudges 
with  Izaak  in  his  pocket  through  bog  and  mire  in 
search  of  a  good  bite,  may  solace  his  imagination 
with  reminiscences  of  Troy  and  the  Hellespont.  But 
the  good  people  of  those  days  did  not  wholly  rely 
for  a  supply  of  fish  on  this  very  tedious  and  ineffi- 
cient process ;  they  had  discovered  the  use  of  nets, 
which  Homer  describes  the  fisherman  casting  on 
the  sea  shore.®  Though  the  poet,  however,  had 
omitted  all  allusion  to  this  kind  of  food,  its  use 
might,  nevertheless,  have  been  confidently  inferred, 
as  may  that  of  milk,  common  to  all  nations,  though 
Homer  mentions  it  only,  I  believe,  in  the  case  of 
the  Hippomolgians,^  and  the  cannibal  Polyphemus, 
who  understood  also  the  luxury  of  cheese.®  Circe, 
too,  who  being  a  goddess  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  a  connoisseur  in  dainties,  presents  her  para- 
mour Odysseus  with  a  curious  mixture,  consisting 
of  cheese,  honey,  flour,  and  wine,^  very  savoury,  no 

*  Odyss.  /i.  330.  sqq.  spoken  of  in  the  Iliad,  (c.  487,) 

*  DeipnoBoph.  L  47.  this  is  the  only  place  where  the 

*  Plut.  Sympos.  viii.  8.  poet    distinctly    mentions    their 

*  II.  I.  360.  being  used  in  taking  fish. 
«  II.  T.  407.  7  11.  o.  6. 

6  Od.  X'  564,  sqq.       Eusta-         ^  Od.   i.  236,   246.      Theoc' 
thius,   however,  on  this  passage      Eidyll.  xi.  35. 
observes,   that  though   nets    are         9  Qd.  c.  234,  seq. 
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doubt,  and  by  old  Nestor  considered  of  salutary  na- 
ture, since  Hecamed^,  at  his  order,  prepares  a  plentiful 
supply  of  it  for  the  wounded  Machaon.  Along  with 
this  posset,  garlic  was  eaten  as  a  relish.^ 

Fruits  and  potherbs,  as  may  be  supposed,  were 
already  in  use.^  Garlic  we  hare  mentioned  above; 
and  Odysseus,  after  all  his  wars  and  wanderings, 
recals  to  mind  with  a  quite  natural  pleasure  the 
apple  and  pear  trees  which  his  father,  Laertes,  had 
given  him  when  a  boy.'  Alcinoos  possessed  a  fine 
orchard,  where,  though  the  process  of  grafting  is 
supposed  to  have  been  then  unknown,  we  find  a 
variety  of  beautiful  fruits,  as  pears,  apples,  pome- 
granates, delicious  figs,  olives,  and  grapes;  and  in 
his '  kitchen-garden  were  all  kinds  of  vegetables.^ 
And  the  shadowy  boughs  of  a  similar  orchard,  co- 
vered with  golden  fhiit,  wave  over  Tantalos  in 
Hades,  but  are  blown  back  by  the  wind  whenever 
the  wretched  old  sinner  stretches  forth  his  hand 
towards  them.^  From  this  circumstance  Athenaeus, 
with  much  ingenuity,  infers  that  fruit  was  actually 
in  use  before  the  Trojan  war!  Apples  seem  then, 
as  now,  to  have  constituted  a  favourite  portion  of 
the  dessert,  though  among  the  Homeric  warriors  they 
seem  sometimes  to  have  formed  a  principal  part  of 
the  meal;  for  Servius^  describes  the  primitive  re- 
pasts as  consisting  of  two  courses,  of  which  the  first 
was  animal  food,  and  apples  the  second. 

Salt  was  in  great  use  in  the  Homeric  age,  and  by 
•the  poet  sometimes  called  divine.''     Plato,  also,  in  the 
Tim8Bos,«  speaks  of  salt  a^  a  thing  acceptable  to  the  ] 
gods,  an  expression  which  Plutarch  quotes  with  mani- 

*  II.  X.  623,  sqq.   This  mixture         ^  Ad  iEneid.  i.  727. 

called  KvKeitVf  is  more  than  once  ,  «       ati      t    i  *     **-^     •* 

ment'o  ed  bv   PI  to D     Re  ^  II.  i.  214.     In  later  times  it 

:••  4.     •        t^o  ^^  customary  to  bruise  thyme 

lu.  t.  VI.  p.  148.  II       J      •     1     *     -^u      u  ♦^ 

«  nr  i5^«*  Ti   \    /^an      ^  small,  and  mmsle  it  with  salt  to 

*  Cf.  Horn.  IL  X.  629,  seq.  •      -i     ^       a              a  •  *    u 
%  f\ji        •«<!  pve  it  a  finer  flavour.    Anstoph. 

4  rkj        lie  TO  i.  c  ^       Acham.  772.      Suid.  t.  dvuiTt- 

*  Od.  ,.115,  sqq.  Plut.  Sym-     ^^^  ^^.^  ^  .       j^gg  ^ 

pos.  V.  o-  '^ 

*  Od.  X.  587,  sqq.  »  Opera,  t.  vii.  p.  80. 
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fest  approbation  in  a  passage  where  he  grows  quite 
eloquent  in  praise  of  this  article,  which  he  denomi- 
nates the  condiment  of  condiments,  adding,  that  of 
some  it  was  numbered  among  the  Graces.^  By  the 
most  ancient  Greeks  salt  was,  for  this  reason,  always 
spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the  table,  as  in  the  old 
proverb,  where  men  were  advised  **  never  to  pass  by  salt 
or  a  table,"'  that  is,  not  to  neglect  a  good  dinner.*  Poor 
men,  who  probably  had  no  other  seasoning  for  their 
food,  were  contemptuously  denominated  **  salt-lickers.*'* 
But,  in  Homer^s  time,  there  existed  certain  Hellenic 
tribes  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  this 
luxury;  among  whom, accordingly,  even  the  most  aris- 
tocratic personages  were  compelled  to  go  without  salt 
to  their  porridge.*  The  poet  has,  indeed,  omitted  to 
mention  their  names ;  but  Pausanias  supposes  him  to 
have  alluded  to  the  more  inland  clans  of  Epeirots, 
many  of  which  had  not  yet,  in  those  ages,  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  salt,  or  even  of  the  sea.* 

It  appears  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  pri- 
mitive races  of  men  were  mere  water-drinkers.  Ac- 
cordingly they  had  neither  poets  nor  inn-keepers,  nor 
excisemen,  —  three  classes  of  persons  who  never  flou- 
rish but  where  vdne,  or  at  least  beer,  is  found. 
Homer  more  than  once  alludes  to  this  vicious  habit 
of  the  old  world,  where,  with  a  sly  insinuation  of 
contempt,  —  for  he  was  himself  partial  to  the  blood- 
red  wine,  —  he  tells  us  that  this  or  that  nation  drank, 
like  so  many  oxen  or  crocodiles,  of  the  waters  of 
such  or  such  a  river.  Thus,  when  enumerating  the 
allies  of  Ilion,  he  describes  the  Zeleians  as  those  who 
sipped  the  black  waters  of  the  ^Esepos.^  Pindar,  too, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  reputation  for  sobriety, 
says,   he  was    accustomed    to   drink    the   waters   of 

^  Sympos.  V.  9.  it,    "  digito  terebrare    salinum." 

«  Erasm.  Adag.  Chil.  i.  Cent.  Sat.  v.  138. 
vi.  Adag.  10.  *  Od.  X.  122. 

5  "AXaXc/x"*'.   Erasm.  Adag.         *  Paus.  i.  1.  12. 
iii.  vi.  39,  or,  as  Persius  expresses         ^  II.  /3.  824,  seq. 
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Thebes,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  yery  delicious,^ 
though  Hippocrates  would  unquestionably  haye  been 
of  a  totally  different  way  of  thinking.  The  Persian, 
and  afterwards  the  Parthian  kings,  appear  in  many 
eases  to  have  entertained  a  temperate  predilection 
for  the  water  of  certain  streams,  of  which  Milton 
has  given  eternal  celebrity  to  one : — 

*'  Choaspes,  amber  stream^ 
The  drink  of  none  but  kings.*'  < 

But  evidently  through  mistake ;  for  though  historians 
pretend  that  the  Parthian  monarehs  would  drink  of 
no  water  save  that  of  the  Choaspes,  to  which  Pliny ' 
adds  the  Eulseus,  it  is  by  no  means  said  that  they 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  those  streams.  Perhaps  our 
great  poet  confounded  the  Choaspes  with  those  Gold- 
en Waters  which,  in  Athenrous,  are  said  to  have 
been  wholly  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  king  and 
his  eldest  scm.^ 

Wine,  however,  was  invented  very  early  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  and  the  virtue  of  sobriety  was 
bom  along  vrith  it ;  for,  until  then,  it  had  been  no 
merit  to  be  sober.  With  whomsoever  its  use  began, 
wine  was  well  known  to  Homer's  heroes,  one  of  whom 
speaks  of  it,  in  conjunction  with  bread,  as  the  chief 
root  of  man's  strength  and  vigour.^  Yet  the  warriors 
of  those  ages  by  no  means  exhibited  that  selfish  par* 


1  Pind.  Olymp.  vi.  85. 

<  Paradise  Regained^  iii.  288> 
seq. 

*  Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  21.  "  Par- 
thorum  r^s,*'  says  this  writer, 
"  ex  Choaspe  et  Eulaeo  tantum 

bibunt ;  et  e»  quamvis  in  lon- 

ginqua  comitatur  eos."  Hence 
Tibullus  has  the  following  yerses 
in  his  Panegyric  of  Messala,  iv.  1. 
142: 

"  Nee  quA  vel  Nilus  vel  re^ia 

Ijfmpha  Choaspes 
"  Profluit 


it 
it 


Herod,  i.  188.  Ml  Var.  Hist.  xii. 
40.  Of.  Strabo.  L  xv.  c.  3.  t.  iii. 
p.  818. 

*  Athen.  xii.  9.  'Ayadoi:X% 
^,  iv  rplrf  Uipl  KvCUov,  iv  Uip- 
0'aic  <l>tf<nv  elvai  koI  '^pvaovv 
KoKov^cvov  xfZtap,  tlvai  It  tovto 
Xi^alaQ  t^}iofAi\KovTay  Ka\  firj^iva 
irivtiv  dir  ahTov  fl  pdvov  fiaaiXia, 
Ka\  Tov  vptatvrarov  ahrov  rdv 
irailbav,  rdv  ^  ofXXu/v  idv  tic  'rtp, 

*  Iliad.  C.702.  r.  161. 
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simony  which  led  the  Romans  to  debar  their  matrops 
the  use  of  wine.*  In  Homer  we  find  women,  even 
while  very  young,  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  it: 
for  example,  Nausicaa  and  her  companions,  who,  in 
setting  forth  on  their  washing  excursion,  are  fur- 
nished by  the  queen  herself  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions,  and  a  skin  of  wine.*  Boys,  likewise, 
in  the  heroic  ages,  met  with  similar  indulgence;  for 
Phoenix  is  represented  permitting  Achilles  to  join 
him  in  his  potations  before  the  little  urchin  knew 
how  to  drink  without  spilling  it  over  himself.'  This 
practice,  however,  is  very  properly  condemned  by 
Plato,  who  considered  that  no  person  under  eighteen 
should  be  allowed  to  taste  of  wine,  and  even  then 
but  sparingly.*  After  thirty,  more  discretion  might, 
he  thought,  be  granted  them ;  though  he  recommended 
sobriety  at  all  times,  save,  perhaps,  on  the  anniversary 
festival  of  Dionysos,  and  certain  other  divinities,  when 
a  merry  bowl  was  judged  in  keeping  with  the  other 
ceremonies  of  the  day.* 

We  shall  now  pass  from  the  primitive  aliments  of 
the  heroic  times  to  those  almost  infinite  varieties  of 
good  things  which  the  ingenuity  of  later  ages  brought 
into  use.  The  reader,  not  already  familiar  with  the 
gastronomic  fragments  of  ancient  literature,  will  pro- 
bably be  surprised  at  the  omnivorous  character  of 
the  Greeks,  to  whom  nothing  seems  to  have  come 
amiss,  from  the  nettle-top  to  the  peach,  from  the 
sow's  metra  to  the  most  delicate  bird,  from  the  shark 
to  the  small  semi-transparent  aphyae,  caught  along 
the  shores  of  Attica.^    Through  this  ocean  of  dain- 


1  Athen.  x.  Sd. 

«  Od.  f.  77,  Beq. 

3  Iliad.  I.  487. 

♦  Montaigne^  whom  few  things 
of  this  kind  had  escaped,  reads 
Jbi'ty,  and  thinks  that  men 
might  lawfully  get  drunk  after 
that  age.  Essais,  ii.  2.  i.  iii.  p. 
278. 

^  De  Legg.  ii.  t.  vii.  p.  258,  sqq. 


^  Ass*s  flesh  was  commonly  " 
eaten  by  the  Athenians.  Poll. 
ix.  48,  et  Conmnent.  t.  vi.  p.  93S, 
seq.  Their  neighbours  the  Per- 
sians, however,  enjoyed  one  dain- 
ty not  known,  I  believe,  to  the 
Greeks ;  that  is  to  say,  a  camel,  \ 
which,  we  are  told,  they  some- 
times roasted  whole.  Herod,  i. 
123.     Athen.  iv.  6.     In  the  opi- 
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ties  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  our  way  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan :  —  first,  it  will  be  our  "  hint  to  speak " 
of  the  more  solid  kinds  of  food,  as  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
veal ;  we  shall  then  make  a  transition  to  the  soaps, 
fowls,  and  fish ;  next  the  fruit  will  claim  our  atten- 
tion ;  and,  lastly,  the  several  varieties  of  wines. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  in  the  earliest 
ages  men  wholly  abstained  from  animal  food.^  After- 
wards when  they  began  to  cast  "  wolfish  eyes "  upon 
their  mute  companions  on  the  globe,  the  hog  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  creature  whose  character  em- 
boldened them  to  make  free  with  him.  They  saw 
it  endued  with  less  intelligence  than  other  animals; 
and,  frt>m  its  stupidity,  inferred  that  it  ought  to  be 
eaten,  its  soul  merely  serving  during  life,  as  salt,  to 
keep  the  flesh  frt>m  putrefying.'  The  determining 
reason,  however,  appears  to  have  been,  that  they 
could  make  no  other  use  of  him,  since  he  would 
neither  plough  like  the  ox,  nor  be  saddled  and  mount- 
ed like  the  horse  or  ass,  nor  become  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, or  guard  the  house,  like  the  dog. 

It  was  long  before  men  in  any  country  slew  the 
ox  for  food;  his  great  utility  was  his  protection, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  East  the  well-meaning 
priesthood  at  length  compassed  him  round  with  the 
armour  of  superstition,  which  outlasted  the  occa- 
sion, and  in  India  has  come  down  in  nearly  all  its 
strength  to  our  own  day.  It  was  otherwise  in 
Greece.  There  common  sense  quickly  dissipated 
the  illusion,  which,  while  it  was  necessary,  had 
guarded  the  ox,  and  beef  became  the  favourite  food 


nion  of  Aristotle  the  flesh  of  this 
animal  was  singulariy  good :  tx^i 
^€  Kal  rd  Kpia  Kal  ro  ydXa  fjBurra 
wdrrttr. — Hist.  Anim.  yi.  £6.  It 
was  this  passage,  perhaps,  that 
first  induced  Heliogabalus  to  try 
a  earners  foot,  which  he  appears 
afterwards  to  have  much  affected. 
Lamprid.  Vit.  Anton.  Heliogab. 
§  19.     Hist.  Aug.  Script,  p.  195. 


The  same  emperor  also  tried  the 
taste  of  an  ostrich,  whose  eggs  an- 
ciently constituted  an  article  of 
food  among  certain  nations  of  Af- 
rica.    Lucian.  de  Dipsad.  §  7. 

*  Plato,  De  JLegg.  vi.  t.  vii.  p. 
471. 

«  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum, 
ii.  64.  Dion.  Chrysost  i.  280, 
cum  not.  Reisk. 
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of  its  hardy  and  active  inhabitants,  who  likewise 
fed  indiscriminatelj  on  sheep,  goats,  deer,  hares, 
and  almost  every  other  animal,  wild  or  tame. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  remote  ages  fish  did 
not  constitute  any  great  part  of  the  sustenance  of 
the  Greeks.  But  public  opinion  afterwards  under* 
went  a  very  considerable  change.  From  having 
been  held  in  so  little  estimation  as  to  be  left 
chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  in  the  historical 
ages  it  became  their  greatest  luxury.^  And  there 
arose  among  gourmands,  those  ancient  St.  Simo- 
nians,  whose  god  was  their  belly,  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siastic rivalry  as  to  who  should  be  first  in  the 
morning  at  the  fish-market,  and  bear  away,  as  in 
triumph,  the  largest  Copaic  eels,  the  finest  pair  of 
soles,  or  the  freshest  anthiasJ^  On  this  subject, 
therefore,  our  details  must  be  somewhat  more  ela- 
borate than  cm  beef  and  mutton.  And  first,  we 
shall  take  the  reader  along  with  us  to  the  market, 
whither  it  will  be  advisable  that  he  carry  as  little 
money  as  possible,  since,  according  to  the  comic 
poets,  your  Athenian  fishmonger,  not  content  vnth 
being  a  mere  rogue,  dealt  a  little  also  in  the 
assassin's  trade.' 

The  first  thing  which  a  rich  gourmand  inquired 
in  the  morning  was,  which  way  the  wind  blew. 
If  from  the  north,  and  there  was  anything  like  a 
sea,  he  remained  sullenly  at  home,  for  no  fishing 
smacks  could  in  that*  case  make  the  Peiraeeus;^ 
but   if  the  wind  sat  in   any  other  quarter,   out  he 


1  The  Pythagoreang,  however, 
must  be  excluded  from  this  cate- 
gory since  they  abstained  from 
fish  because  they  kept  perpetual 
silence  like  themselves. — Athen. 
vii.  80.  Another  and  a  better 
reason^  perhaps,  may  be  discover- 
ed in  a  passage  of  Archestratos, 
who,  observing  that  the  sea-dog  is 
delicious  eating,  proceeds  to  dis- 
pose of  the  objection  that  it  feeds 


on  human  flesh,  by  saying,  that 
all  fish  do  the  same.  Id.  viL  85. 
From  this  fiu^  the  Pythagoreans 
esteemed  fish-eaters  no  better 
than  cannibals  at  second-hand. 

^  Of.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Acham. 
5Z5. 

^  Amphis  ap.  Athen.  vi.  5. 

*  Athen.  viiL  81*    Gf.  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  v.  i.  23. 
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went  eagerly  and  stealthily  with  a  slaye  and  basket^ 
at  his  heels,  casting  about  anxious  looks  to  discover 
whether  any  other  impassioned  fish-eater  had  got 
the  start  of  him  on  his  way  to  the  Agora,  who 
might  clear  the  stalls  of  the  best  anthias  or  thunny 
before  he  could  reach  the  spot. 

The  unmoneyed  rogue,  however,  whose  ambitious 
taste  soared  to  these  expensive  dainties,  approached 
the  market  with  a  rueful  countenance.  Thus  we 
find  a  poor  fellow  describing,  in  Antiphanes,  his 
morning's  pilgrimage  in  search  of  a  pair  of  soles: 

I  once  believed  the  Oorgons  fabuloos  : 
But  in  the  agora  quickly  changed  ray  creeds 
And  turned  ahnost  to  stone^  the  pests  beholding 
Standing  behind  the  fish  stalls.     Forced  I  am 
To  look  another  way  when  I  accost  them. 
Lest  if  I  saw  the  fidi  they  ask  so  much  for, 
I  should  at  once  grow  marble.^ 

Amphis,  another  comic  poet,  supplies  us  with 
further  details  respecting  the  hardships  encountered 
by  those  who  had  to  deal  with  fishmongers  at 
Athens.  Much  of  his  wit  is,  I  fear,  intransferable, 
depending  in  a  great  measure  on  the  vernacular  clip- 
ping of  Greek  common  in  the  market-place.  But 
the  sense,  at  least,  may  perhaps  be  given: 

*'  Ten  thousand  times  more  easy  'tis  to  gain 

Admission  to  a  haughtv  general's  tent. 

And  have  discourse  of  him,  than  in  the  market 

Audience  to  get  of  a  cursed  fishmonger. 

If  you  draw  near  and  say.  How  much  my,  firiend. 

Costs  this  or  t/uU  ? — No  answer.     Deaf  you  think 

The  rogue  must  be,  or  stupid ;  for  he  he^  not 

A  syllable  you  say,  but  o'er  his  fish 

Bends  silently  like  Telephos  (and  with  good  reason, 

For  his  whole  race  he  knows  are  cut-throats  all). 

Another  minding  not,  or  else  not  hearing, 


*  This  basket  was  usually   of     top. — Antich.  di  Ercol.  tav.  21 
rushes,  in  form  like  a  basin,  and     torn.  i.  p.  111. 
with  a  handle  passing  over  the         ^  Athen.  vi.  4. 
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Pulls  by  the  legs  a  polypus.^    A  third 
With  saucy  carelessness  replies,  '  Four  oboli, 
That 's  just  the  price.     For  this  no  less  than  eight. 
Take  it  or  leave  it  V  "  * 

Alexis,  too,  that  most  comic  of  comic  writers, 
seems  to  have  imagined,  that  the  humour  of  his 
pieces  would  be  incomplete  without  a  spice  of  the 
fishmonger.  Commencing,  like  Amphis,  with  an 
allusion  to  the  haughty  airs  of  military  men,  he 
glides  into  his  subject  as  follows: — 

However,  this  is  still  endurable. 

But  when  a  paltry  fish&g  will  look  big, 

Cast  down  his  eyes  affectedly^  or  bend 

His  eyebrows  upwards  like  a  fullstrained  bow, 

I  biurst  with  rage.     Demand  what  price  he  asks 

For — say  two  mullets ;  and  he  answers  straight 

"  Ten  obols  "— *'  Ten  ?     That 's  dear :  will  you  take  eight  ?  - 

"  Yes,  if  one  fish  will  serve  you." — "  Friend,  no  jokes ; 

I  am  no  subject  for  your  mirth." — "  Pass  on,  Sir  I 

And  buy  elsewhere." — Now  tell  me  is  not  this 

Bitterer  than  gsJl?' 

But  if  the  reader  should  be  disposed  to  infer  from 
these  testimonies  that  the  fishmongering  race  were 
saucy  only  at  Athens,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  error.  Throughout  the  ancient  world  they 
were  the  same,  and  we  fear  that  should  any  poor 
devil  from  Grub-street,  or  the  Quartier  Latin^  pre- 
sume to  dispute  respecting  the  price  of  salmon  with 
one  of  their  cockney  or  Parisian  descendants,  he 
would  meet  with  little  more  politeness.  At  all 
events  their  manners  had  not  improved  in  the  Eter- 
nal city,^  for  it  is  a  propos  of  the  Roman  fishfisigs 
that  Athenseus  brings  forward  his  examples  of  like 
insolence  elsewhere.  The  poet  Diphilos  would  ap- 
pear, like  Archestratos,  to  have  travelled  in  search 
of  good  fish  and  civil  fishmongers,  but  his  labours 

»  Cf.  Chandler,  il  1 43.     Plin.  «  Athen.  vi.  5. 

Hist.  Nat.  ix.  45,  seq. 
^  Athen.  vi.  5.  ^  Deipnosoph*  vi*  4. 
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were  fruitless ;  he  might  as  well  have  peregrinated 
the  world  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  island  where 
soles  are  caught  readj-fried  in  the  sea.  Such  at 
least  is  the  tenour  of  his  own  complaint : 

Troth,  in  my  greener  days  I  had  lome  notion 

That  here  at  Athens  only,  rogues  sold  fish ; 

But  everywhere,  it  seems,  like  wolf  or  fox. 

The  race  is  treadierous  by  nature  found. 

However,  we  have  one  scamp  in  the  affora 

Who  beats  all  others  hollow.    On  his  head 

A  most  portentous  fell  of  hidr  nods  thick 

And  shades  his  brow.    Observing  vour  surprise. 

He  has  his  reasons  pat ;  it  grows  rorsooth 

To  form,  when  shorn,  an  offering  to  some  god  I 

But  that 's  a  feint,  'tis  but  to  hide  the  scars 

Left  by  the  branding  iron  upon  his  forehead. 

But,  passii^  that,  you  ask  perchance  the  price 

Of  a  sea-wcif— "  Ten  oboli" — very  good. 

You  count  the  money.    *'  Oh  not  those,"  he  cries, 

''iEginetan  I  meant."    Still  you  comply. 

But  if  you  trust  him  with  a  larger  piece. 

And  there  be  change  to  give ;  mark  how  the  knave 

Now  counts  in  Attic  coin,  and  thus  achieves 

A  two-fold  robbery  in  the  same  transaction !  > 

Xenarchos  paints  a  little  scene  of  ingenious  roguery 
with  a  comic  extravagance  altogether  Shakespearian, 
and  incidentally  throws  light  on  a  curious  law  of 
Athens,  enacted  to  protect  the  citizens  against  stink- 
ing fish.*  The  power  of  invention,  he  observes — 
willing  to  kill,  two  birds  with  one  stone — ^had  to* 
tally  deserted  the  poets  In  order  to  take  up  with 
the  fishmongers ;  for  while  the  former  merely  hashed 
up  old  ideas,  the  latter  were  always  hitting  upon 
new  contrivances  to  poison  the  Demos: 

Commend  me  for  invention  to  the  rogue 
Who  sells  fish  in  the  agora.    He  knows 

1  Athen.  vi.  6.  Mullets,  caught  at  Damietta,  are 

sent,  thus  preserved,  throughout 

2  The  longer  to  preserve  fish  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  well  as  to 
fresh,  the  Orientab  sometimes  different  parts  of  Europe.  Po- 
cover  them  with  a  coating  of  wax.     cocke*s  Description  of  the  East. 
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In  fiKt  there 's  no  nustaking, — that  the  law 
Clearly  and  formally  forbids  the  trick 
Of  reconciling  stale  fish  to  the  nose 
By  constant  watering.     But  if  some  poor  wight 
Detect  him  in  the  fact^  (brthwith  he  picks 
A  quarrel,  and  provokes  his  man  to  blows. 
He  wheels  meanwhile  about  his  fish^  looks  diarp 
To  catch  the  nick  of  time,  reels,  feigns  a  hurt : 
And  prostrate  falls,  just  in  the  right  position. 
A  fnend  placed  there  on  purpose^  snatches  up 
A  pot  of  water,  sprinkles  a  drop  or  two. 
For  form's  sake  on  his  face,  but  by  mistake. 
As  you  must  sure  believe,  pours  all  the  rest 
Full  on  the  fish,  so  that  almost  you  might 
Consider  them  firesh  caught.^ 

By  a  law  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  wealthy 
Aristonicos,  himself  no  doubt  an  ichthyophagos,  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  was  decreed  against  all 
those  who,  having  named  a  price  for  their  fish, 
should  take  less,  in  order  that  they  might  at  once 
demand  what  was  just  and  no  more.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  enactment,  an  old  wopian  or  a  child 
might  be  sent  to  the  fish-market,  without  danger 
of  being  cheated.  According  to  another  provision 
of  this  Golden  Law,  as  it  is  termed  by  Alexis,  fish- 
mongers were  compelled  to  stand  at  their  stalls  and 
not  to  sit  as  had  previously  been  the  custom.  The 
comic  poet,  in  the  fulness  of  his  charity,  expresses 
a  hope  that  they  might  be  all  suspended  aloft  on 
the  following  year,  by  which  means,  he  says,  they 
would  get  a  quicker  sight  of  their  customers,  and 


^  Our  readers  will  prohahly  re- 
member the  good  old  Italian  mar- 
chioness^  who  having,  periiaps, 
been  cajoled,  by  the  blarney  of 
some  Hibernian  peripatetic,  into 
the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  strong- 
odoured  soles,  recommended  to 
our  magistrates  the  adoption  of 
an  ordinance  passed,  as  she  af- 
firmed, by  his  grace  of  Tuscany. 
In  that  prince*s  territories,  she 
assured  their  worships,  the  man 


who  has  fish  to  sdl,  must  trans- 
act business  standing  on  one  leg  in 
a  budcet  of  hot  water,  a  practice 
undoubtedly  calculated  to  induce 
despatch  and  prevent  haggling. 
This  Tuscan  enactment  might 
evidently  have  been  adopted  wkti 
great  advantage  at  Athens,  where, 
however,  l^islation  proceeded  on 
exactly  the  same  principles,  and 
attained  in  this  point  an  almost 
equal  degree  of  perfection. 
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carry  on  their  dealings  with   mankind   from  a  ma- 
chine like  the  gods  of  tragedy.* 

In  consequence  no  doubt  of  the  perpetually  in- 
creasing demand,  fish  was  extremely  dear  at  Atiiens. 
Accordingly  Diphilos,  addressing  himself  to  Posei- 
don, who,  as  god  of  the  sea,  was  god  also  of  its 
inhabitants,  informs  him  that,  could  he  but  secure 
the  tithe  of  fish,  be  would  soon  become  the  wealth* 
iest  divinity  in  Olympos.  Among  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  business  in  the  agora, 
and  apparently  became  rich,  it  is  probable  that  many 
were  metoild,  such  as  Uermseos,  the  Egyptian,  and 
Mikion,  who,  though  his  country  is  not  mentioned, 
was  probably  not  an  Athenian*  In  proportion  as 
they  grew  opulent,  the  gourmands  on  whom  they 
preyed  became  poor,  and  doubtless  there  was  too 
much  truth  in  the  satire  which  represented  men 
dissipating  their  whole  fortunes  in  the  fiying-pan. 
There  were  those  also  it  seems  who  spent  their  even- 
ings on  the  highway,  in  order  to  furnish  their  daily 
table  vnth  such  dainties.  For  this  fact  we  have  the 
satisfiEU^tory  testimony  of  Alexis  in  his  Heiress : 

Maik  you  a  fellow  who,  however  scant 

In  all  things  else,  hath  still  wherewith  to  purchase 

Cod,  eel,  or  anchovies,  he  sure  i'  the  dark 

He  lies  ahout  the  road  in  wait  for  travellers. 

If  therefore  you  've  heen  robbed  o'emight,  just  g» 

At  peep  of  dawn  to  th'  agora  and  seise 

The  fint  athletic,  ragged  vagabond 

Who  cheapens  eels  of  Mikion.     He,  be  sure. 

And  none  but  he 's  the  thief:  to  prison  with  him  I  * 

They  had  at  Corinth  a  pretty  strict  police  regu- 
lation on  this  subject.  When  any  person  was  ob- 
served habitually  to  purchase  fish,  he  was  interro- 
gated by  the  authorities  respecting  his  means.  If 
found  to  be  a  man  of  property  they  suffered  him 
to  do  what  he  pleased  with  Ids  own;  but,  in  the 
contrary   event,  he  received  a  gentle  hint  that  the 

1  Athen.  vi.  S.  «  Athen.  vi.  10.  12. 
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state  had  its  eye  upon  him.  The  neglect,  of  this 
admonition  was  followed,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  fine, 
and  ultimately,  if  persevered  in,  by  a  punishment 
equivalent  to  the  treadmill.^  These  matters  were  in 
Athens  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  two  or  three 
magistrates,  called  Opsonomoi,  nominated  by  the  Se- 
nate.* With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  this  class 
of  viands,  everywhere  attended  with  peculiar  diffi- 
culties,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  ancients  had  con- 
siderably the  advantage  of  us;  since  in  Lynceus  of 
Samos's  **  Fish-buyer's  Manual,"  they  possessed  a  sure 
guide  through  all  the  intricacies  of  bargaining  in  the 
agora. 

But  before  we  proceed  further  with  this  part  of 
our  subject,  we  will  demand  permission  of  Lynceus 
to  hear  what  Hesiod  has  to  say  of  saltfish,  on 
which  Euthydemos,  the  Athenian,  composed  a  sepa- 
rate treatise.  According  to  this  poet,  who  boldly 
speaks  of  cities  erected  long  after  his  death,  im- 
mense quantities  of  fish  were  salted  on  the  Bos* 
poros,  sometimes  entire,  as  in  modem  times,'  some- 
times cut  into  gobbets  of  a  moderate  size.  Among 
these  were  the  oxyrinchos  whose  taste  proved  often 
fatal,  the  thunny,  and  the  mackerel.  The  little  city 
of  Parion  furnished  the  best  kolias  (a  kind  of  mack- 
erel), and  the  Tarentine  merchants  brought  to  Athens 
pickled  orcynos  from  Cadiz,  cut  into  small  triangu- 
lar pieces,  in  jars.*  Physicians,  indeed,  inveighed 
against  these  relishes ;  but  the  gourmands  would  con- 
sult only  their  palates  and  preferred  a  short  life  with 
pickled  thunny  to  that  of  Saturn  himself  on  beef 
and  mutton. 

But  the  Hesiod  of  Euthydemos  (a  creation  pro* 
bably  of  his  own)  is  but  very  poor  authority  com- 
pared with  Archestratos,  who  made  the  pilgrima^ 
of  the  world  in  search  of  good  cheer,  and  afterwards, 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  treasured  up  his  expe- 
rience in  a  grand   culinary  epic.     In  his  opinion   a 

^  Diphilos  apud  Athen.  vL  12.  ^  Herod,  iv.  53, 

«  Athen.  vi.  72.  ♦  Athen.  ill.  S4. 
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slice  of  Sicilian  thunny  was  a  rare  delicacy,  while 
the  saperda,  though  brought  from  the  Pontes  Eux- 
inos,  he  held  as  cheap  as  those  who  boasted  of  it.^ 
The  scombros,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
thunny,  though  others  understand  by  it  the  common 
mackerel,  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  this  con- 
noisseur. He  directs  that  it  be  left  in  salt  three 
days,  and  eaten  before  it  begins  to  melt  into  brine.* 
In  his  estimation  the  horaion'  of  Byzantium  was 
likewise  a  great  delicacy,  which  he  advises  the  tra*  • 
Teller,  who  might  pass  through  that  city,  to  taste 
by  all  means.  It  seems  to  have  been  there  what 
macaroni  is  at  Naples. 

Alexis,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  introduces  the  Sym- 
posiarch  of  an  Eranos  (president  of  a  picnic)  account- 
ing with  one  of  the  subscribers  who  comes  to  de- 
mand back  his  ring,  and  in  the  course  of  the  dia- 
logue,  where  something  like  Falstaff's  tavern-bill  is 
di^ussed,  we  find  the  prices  of  several  kinds  of  salt- 
fish.  An  omotarichos  (shoulder  piece  of  thunny)  is 
charged  at  five  chalci ;  a  dish  of  sea-mussels,  seven 
chaici,  of  sea-urchins,  an  obol,  a  slice  of  kybion, 
three  obols,  a  conger  eel,  ten,  and  another  plate  of 
broiled  fish,  a  drachma.  This  comic  writer*  rates 
the  fish  of  the  Nile  very  low,  and  he  is  quite  right, 
for  they  are  generally  muddy  and  ill-tasted,  though 
the  Copts,  who  have  considerable  experience  during 
Lent,  contrive,  by  the  application  of  much  Arches- 
tratic  skill,  to  render  some  kinds  of  them  palatable. 
Sophocles,  in  a  fragment  of  his  lost  drama  of  Phi- 
neus,  speaks  of  salt-fish  embalmed  like  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy .^     Stock-fish,   as  I   know  to  my  cost, 

^  Athen.  iii.  85.  tempore  minus  pinguiB  totus  pis- 

2  Athen.  ilL  85.  The  Scorn-  cis  esset.  Schweigh.  Animadv. 
ber  Pelamys  or  mackerel  of  Pal-  in  Athen.  iii  85.  t.  vii.  SIS.  Of. 
las,  caught  in  the  Black  Sea,  is  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.xxxii.58.  Ges- 
pickled  m  casks  and  not  eaten  ner,  De  Salsamentis. 

for  a  twelvemonth.     Travels  in  ♦  Ap.  Athen.  in.  86.    Cf.  He- 
Southern  Russia,  iv.  242.  rod.  ii.  77* 

3  Poterant  itpaia  nominari,  ut  ^  Athen.  iii.  86. 
vere  vel  initio  sestatis  salita,  quo 
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is  still  a  fashionable  dish  in  the  Mediterranean,  es- 
pecially on  board  ship,  and  from  a  proverb  preserved 
by  Athenseus  we  find  it  was  likewise  in  use  among 
the  Athenians.^ 

The  passion  of  this  refined  people  for  salt-fish  fur- 
nished them  with  an  occasion  of  showing  their  gra- 
titude publicly.  They  bestowed  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship on  the  sons  of  Chseriphilos,  a  metoikos  who 
first  introduced  among  them  a  knowledge  of  this  sort 
.  of  food.^  A  similar  feeling  prompted  the  Dutch  to 
erect  a  statue  to  G.  Bukel,  the  man  who  taught 
them  to  salt  herrings.' 

Without  enumerating  a  tenth  part  of  the  other 
species  eaten  among  the  Greeks,  we  pass  to  the  shell- 
fish, of  which  they  were  likewise  great  amateurs. 
Epicharmos,  in  his  marriage  of  Hebe,  supplies  a  cu- 
rious list,  which,  however,  might  be  extended  almost 
ad  infinitum.  Among  these  were  immense  limpets, 
the  buccinum,  the  cecibalos,  the  tethynakion,  the 
sea-acorn,  the  purple  fish,  oysters  hard  to  open  but 
easy  to  swallow,  mussels,  sea-snails  or  periwinkles, 
skiphydria  sweet  to  taste  but  prickly  to  touch,  large 
shelled  razor-fish,  the  black  conch,  and  the  amathi- 
tis.  The  conch  was  also  called  telline  as  the  same 
poet  in  his  Muses  observes.  Alcseos  wrote  a  song 
to  the  limpet  beginning  with 

"  Child  of  the  rock  and  hoary  sea."  * 

Boys  used  to  make  a  sort  of  whistle  of  tortoise 
and  mussel  shells.  These  mussels  were  usually 
broiled  on  the  coals,  and  Aristophanes,  very  inge- 
nious in  his  similes,  compares  a  gaping  silly  fellow 
to  a  mussel  in  the  act  of  being  cooked.^ 

Like  the  sepia,  of  which  excellent  pilaus  are  made 
at  Alexandria,  the  porphyra  or  purple  fish  was  very 
good   eating,  and   thickened  the  liquor  in  which   it 

'  Deipnoeoph.  iii.  89.  ^  Athen. ill. SO,  SI.  Of.  Scheigh. 

^  Athen.  iii.  90.  Animfulv.  U  vii.  p.  68,  sqq. 

'  Goguet,  Origine  des  Loix,  i.          ^  Fragm.  Bahylon.  2.     Brunck. 

254.  Athen.  iii.  SS.   . 
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was  boiled.^  There  was  a  small  delicate  shell-fish 
caught  on  the  island  of  Pharos  and  ac^acent  coasts 
of  Egypt,  which  they  called  Aphrodite's  ear,*  and 
there  is  still  found  on  the  same  coast  near  Canopos 
a  diminutiye  and  beautiful  rose-coloured  conch 
called  Venus' s  nipple.  On  the  same  shore,  about 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  that  species  of  mussel  call^ed 
telling  was  caught  in  great  abundance,  but  the  best- 
tasted  were  said  to  be  found  in  the  river  itself.  A 
still  finer  kind  were  in  season  about  autumn  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ephesos.  The  ecbinos,  or  sea-chestnut,' 
cooked  with  oxymel,  parsley,  and  mint,  was  esteem- 
ed good  and  wholesome  eating.  Those  caught  about 
Cephalonia,  Icaria,  and  Achaia  were  bitterish,  those 
of  Sicily  laxative;  the  best  were  the  red  and  the 
quince  coloured.  A  laughable  anecdote  is  told  of 
a  Spartan,  who  being  invited  to  dine  where  sea-chest- 
nuts were  brought  to  table,  took  one  upon  his  plate, 
and  not  knowing  how  they  were  eaten  put  it  into 
his  mouth,  shell  and  all.  Finding  it  exceedingly 
unmanageable,  he  turned  it  about  for  some  time, 
seeking  slowly  and  cautiously  to  discover  the  knack 
of  eating  it.  But  the  rough  and  prickly  shell  still 
resisting  his  efforts,  his  temper  grew  ruffled ;  crunch- 
ing it  fiercely  he  exclaimed,  **  Detestable  beast ! 
Well !  I  will  not  let  thee  go  now,  after  having 
thus  ground  thee  to  pieces;  but  assuredly  I  will 
never  touch  thee  again." 

Oysters  were   esteemed    good   when    boiled  with 
mallows,  or  monks'  rhubarb.*     In  general,  however, 

1  Athen.  iii.  80.  During  their 
long  fiisU  the  modem  Greeks  also 
eat  the  cuttle-fish,  snails,  &c 
Chandler^  ii.  143. 

^  Athen.  iii.  55. 

3  Athen.  iii.  40.  The  taking 
of  this  fish  at  Sunium  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Chandler:  ** Meanwhile 

our  sailors^  except  two  or  three 

who  accompani^  \u,  stripped 
''to  their  drawers  to  bathe^  aU 
"  of  them  swinuning  and  dhmag 


M 


U 


'*  remarkably  well ;  some  running 
"  about  on  the  sharp  rocks  with 
'*  their  naked  feet,  as  if  devoid  of 
''feeling,  and  some  examining  the 
"  bottom  of  the  clear  water  for 
'*  the  Echinus  or  sea-chestnut,  a 
species  of  shell- fish  common  on 
this  coast,  and  now  in  perfec- 
"tion,  the  moon  being  nearly 
«*  at  the  fuU."  Vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

*  Demet.  Seep.  ap.  Athen.  iii. 
41. 

L    « 
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the  physicians  of  antiquity  considered  them  hard  of 
digestion.  But  lest  the  shelled-fish  should  usurp 
more  space  than  is  their  due,  we  shall  conclude 
with  Archestratos*  list,  in  which  he  couples  with 
each  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  best  were 
caught: 

For  musselB  you  must  go  to  ^noB ;  oysten 

You  11  find  best  at  Abydos.     Parion 

Rejoices  in  its  urchins ;  but  if  cockles 

Gigantic  and  sweet-tasted  you  would  eat^ 

A  voyage  must  be  made  to  Mitylene, 

Or  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  where  they  abound 

With  many  other  dainties.    At  Messina, 

Near  to  the  Faro^  are  pelorian  conchs. 

Nor  are  those  bad  you  find  near  Ephesos ; 

For  Tethyan  oysters,  go  to  Chalcedon ; 

But  for  the  Heralds,^  may  Zeus  overwhekn  them 

Both  in  the  sea  and  in  the  agora ! 

Aye,  all  except  my  old  fiiend  Agathon, 

Who  in  the  midst  of  Lesbian  yineyards  dwells.' 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  magnificent  eels 
of  Lake  Copais,*  in  Boeotia,  a  longing  for  which 
appears  to  have  been  Aristophanes*s  chief  motive 
for  desiring  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Next  in  excellence  were  those  caught  in  the  river 
Strymon,  and  the  Faro  of  Messina.*  The  ellops,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  sword-fish,*  was  found 
in  greatest  perfection   near  Syracuse;    at  least,   in 


^  The  iciipvi,  cerjx,  so  called 
because  Uie  Heralds  (icfipvKee) 
used  its  shell  instead  of  a  trum- 
pet, when  making  proclamation 
of  any  decree  in  the  agora. 

«  Athen.  iii.  44.  C£  PoUuc. 
vi.  47.  The  ancients  made  the 
most  of  their  fish  in  every  way. 
They  were  hawked  about  the 
streets  in  rush-baskets,  as  with 
us. — ^Athen.  vii.  72. 

^  Sch.  Aristoph.  Acham,  845. 
Lysist.  se.  There  were  in  the 
fountain  at  Arethusa,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  philosophiod  Plutarch, 


eels  that  understood  their  own 
names. — Solert.  Anim.  §  2d. 

*  Archestratos  gives  the  pre- 
ference over  all  other  eels  to  those 
caught  in  the  Faro  of  Messina. 
Athen.  vii.  53.  Very  excellent 
and  large  eels  are  taken  in  the 
lake  of  Korion,  in  Crete,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Buondel- 
monte.    Pashley,  i.  7ft. 

^  On  the  sword-fish  fishery  in 
the  Strait  of  Messina,  see  Spiman* 
zani's  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 
vol.  iv.  p.  331,  sqq. 
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the  opinion  of  Archestratos ;  but  Varro  and  Pliny 
give  the  preference  to  that  of  Rhodes,  and  others 
to  that  of  the  Pamphylian  sea.^  The  red  mullet, 
the  hepsetos,  the  hepatos,  the  elacaten,  the  thunny, 
the  hippouros,  the  hippos,  or  sea-horse,  found  in 
perfection  on  the  shores'  of  Phoenicia,  the  ioulis, 
the  kichl^  or  sea-thrush,  the  sea-boar,  the  citharos, 
the  kordylos,  the  river  cray-fish,  the  shark,  which 
was  eaten  when  young,  the  mullet,  the  coracinos, 
the  carp,  the  gudgeon,  the  sea- cuckoo,  the  sea- 
wolf,  the  latos,  the  leobatos,  or  smooth  ray,  the 
lamprey,'  the  myraena,  the  anchovy,*  the  black  tail, 
the  torpedo,  the  mormyros,  the  orphos,  the  onos, 
the  polypus,  the  crab,  the  sea-perch,  the  physa,  or 
sea-tencl^  the  raphis,  the  sea-dog,^  the  scaros,  the 
sparos,  the  scorpios,  the  salpe,  or  stock-fish,  the  sy- 
nodon,  the  sauros,  the  scepinos,  or  halibut,  the 
sciaina,  the  syagris,  the  sphyrsena,  the  sepia,  the 
tcenia,  the  skate,  the  cuttle-fish,  the  hyca,  the 
phagros,  the  perca  cabrilla,  the  chromis,  the  gilt- 
head,  the  trichidon,  the  thratta,  and  the  turbot ;  ^ 
such  is  a  list  of  the  fish  in  common  use  among 
the  Greeks.  The  species  it  will  be  seen  has  not 
in  many  cases  been  ascertained. 


1  Athen.  viL  57*  Animadv.  t. 
is.  p.  220. 

<  The  finest  prawns  were  taken 
at  Mintonue^  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  exceeding  in  size 
those  of  Smyrna,  and  the  crabs 
(daraKol)  of  Alexandria.— Athen. 
i.  12. 

'  See  on  Crassus's  lamprey. 
Plut.  Solert.  Animal.  §  23. 


*  Esteemed  a  delicacy  cooked 
with  leeks.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  494. 
Cf.  Acham.  901.  A  v.  76. 

^  See  Spallanzani's  Travels  in 
the  Two  Sicilies^  vol.  iv.  p.  343, 
sqq. 

^  Athen.  vii.  16 — 39.  Aristot. 
Hist.  Anim.  iv.  2 — 6.  viii.  3,  4, 
6,  16. 
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The  reader  by  this  time  will,  probably,  be  will- 
ing to  escape  from  fish,  though  it  would  be  easy 
to  treat  him  to  many  new  kinds,  and  along  with 
us  take  a  slice  of  Greek  pheasant,  or  the  breast 
of  an  Egyptian  quail.  In  other  words,  he  will 
hear  what  we  have  to  say  on  Hellenic  poultry. 
Chrysippos,  in  his  treatise  on  things  desirable  in 
themselves,  appears  to  have  reckoned  Athenian  cocks 
and  hens  among  the  number,  and  reprehends  the 
people  of  Attica  for  importing,  at  great  expense, 
barn-door  fowls  from  the  shores  of  the  Acfriatic, 
though  of  smaller  size,  and  much  inferior  to  their 
own;  while  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  anxious  to  possess  Attic  poul- 
try/ Matron,  the  parodist,  who  furnishes  an  amu- 
sing description  of  an  Athenian  repast,  observes, 
that  excellent  wild  ducks  were  brought  to  town 
from  Salamis,  where  they  grew  fat  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  borders  of  the  sacred  Lake.* 
The  thrush,'  reckoned   among  the  greatest    deli- 


^  Athen.  vii.  2d. 

*  Athen.  iv.  23. 

^  The  solitary  sparrow  inhabits 
the  cliffs  of  Delphi,  and  the  song- 
thrush  is  heard  in  the  pine  woods 
of  Parnassus.  Above  these^  when 
the  heights  of  the  mountain  are 
covered  with  snow^  is  seen  the 
Emberiza  Nivalis^  inhabitant  alike 
of  the  frozen  Spitzbeiigen,  and  of 
the  Grecian  Alp. — Sibthorpe  in 


Walp.  Mem.  i.  76,  seq.  Homer 
is  said  to  have  written  a  poem 
called  *EiriJccxXc^<c>  because  when 
he  sung  it  to  the  boys  they  re- 
warded him  with  thrushes.  In 
consequence  of  the  estimation  in 
which  these  birds  were  held 
KtyXlCw  "  to  feed  on  thrushes,'* 
came  to  signify  "to  live  luxu- 
riously."— Payne  Knight^  Pro- 
legg.  ad  Horn.  p.  8. 
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cacies  of  the  ancients,  generally  at  grand  enter- 
tainments formed  part  of  the  propoma,  or  first 
course,  and  was  eaten  with  little  cakes,  called 
ametiskoi.  If  we  may  credit  £picharmos,  a  de- 
cided preference  was  given  to  such  as  fed  on  the 
olive.  Aristotle  divides  the  thrush  into  three  spe- 
cies, the  first  and  largest  of  which  he  denominates 
Ixophagos,  or  the  **  mistletoe-eater ;"  it  was  of  the 
size  of  a  magpie.  The  second,  equal  in  bigness 
to  the  black  bird,  he  calls  Trichas,^  and  the  third, 
and  smallest  kind,  which  was  named  Has  or  Tulas, 
according  to  Alexander,  the  Mjndian,  went  in 
flocks,  and  built  its  nest  like  the  swallow.*  Next 
in  excellence  to  the  thrush  was  a  bird  known  by 
a  variety  of  names,  elaios,  pirias,  sycalis,'  the  bec- 
cafico  of  the  modems,  which  was  thought  to  be 
in  season  when  the  figs  were  ripe.  They  likewise 
ate  the  turtle  and  the  ringdove,*  which  are  excel- 
lent in  Egypt ;  the  chaffinch,  to  whose  qualities 
I  cannot  bear  testimony;  and  the  blackbird.  Nor 
did  they  spare  the  starling,  the  jackdaw,  or  the 
strouthanion,  a  small  bird  for  which  modem  lan- 
guages cannot  afford  a  name.  Brains  were  thought ) 
by  the  ancient  philosophers  an  odious  and  canni-  \ 
Iml-like  food,  because  they  are  the  fountain  of  all 
sensation;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  gourmands 
from  converting  pigs'  brains  into  a  dainty  dish,^  and 
their  taste  has  maintained  its  ground  in  Italy.  Par- 
tridges, wood-pigeons,  geese,  quails,  jays,  are  also 
enumerated  among  the  materials  of  an  Hellenic 
banquet. 


1  The  Ted*winged  thnuh,  well 
known  to  sportsmen  in  hard 
weather. 

<  Athen.  ii.  68. 

^  Aiist.  Hist.  Anim.  viiL  5.  p. 
221.  ix.  49.  p.  505.  Bekk. 

*  The  turtle  and  the  wood- 
pigeon  are  found  in  the  woods  and 
thiekets.      Among  the  larks,  I 


obserred  the  crested  lark  to  be 
the  most  irequent  species,  with  a 
small  sort,  probably  the  alauda 
campestris  of  Linneaus.  Black- 
birds frequent  the  olive  grounds 
of  PendelL  —  Sibth.  in  Walp. 
Mem.  i.  7$. 

«  Athen.  iL  69—72. 
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Goose's  liver  was  in  extreme  request  both  at 
Rome  and  Athens/  Another  dainty  was  a  cock 
served  up  with  a  rich  sauce,  containing  much  vine- 
gar. Aristophanes  speaks  of  the  pheasant  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Birds;  and,  again,  in  the  Clouds, 
Athenaeus  rightly  supposes  him  to  mean  this  bird, 
where  others  imagine  he  alludes  to  the  horses  of 
the  Phasis.  Mnesilochos,  a  writer  of  the  middle 
comedy,  classes  a  plucked  pheasant  with  herCs  milk, 
among  things  equally  difficult  to  be  met  with,  which 
shows  that  the  bird  had  not  then  become  common. 
It  obtained  its  name  from  being  found  in  immense 
numbers  about  the  embouchure  of  the  Phasis,  and 
the  bird  was  evidently  propagated  very  slowly  in 
Greece  and  Egypt,  since  we  find  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phbs,  in  a  grand  public  festival  at  Alexandria,  ex- 
hibiting it,  among  other  rarities,  such  as  parro- 
quets,  peacocks,  guinea-fowl,  and  Ethiopian  birds 
in  cages.^ 

Among  the  fevourite  game  of  the  Athenian  gour- 
mands was  the  Attagas,^  or  francolin,  a  little  larger 
than  the  partridge,  variegated  with  numerous  spots, 
and  of  common  tile  colour,  somewhat  inclining  to 
red.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Lydia 
into  Greece,  and  was  found  in   extraordinary  abun- 


^  See  the  iragmentof  Eubulos's 
Garland-Seller^  in  A  then.  ix.  33. 

«  Athen.  ix.  38. 

s  No  bird  appears  to  have 
puzzled  commentators  more  than 
the  attagaa,  some  supposing  it  to 
be  ih^  francoliny  or  grouse,  which 
is  Schneider's  opinion ;  others,  as 
Passow,  the  hcizd-hen;  others, 
again,  as  Ainsworth,  consider  it 
to  have  been  a  delicious  bird,  re- 
sembling our  wood-cock,  or  snipe. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  edit,  of  the  Achar- 
nce  of  Aristophanes,  783. — This 
learned  writer  professes  not  to 
understand  what  Schneider  means 
hy  francolin.     The  word  in  Ita- 


lian is/rancolino,  as  appears  from 
Bellon.  V.  6:  Les  Italiens  ont 
nomme  cet  oiseau  Francolin,  que 
parcequ'il  est  franc  dans  ce  pays, 
c'est-a-dire,  qu'il  est  defendu  au 
peuple  d  en  tuer :  il  n'y  a  que  les 
princes  qui  aient  cette  preroga- 
tive. —  Valroont  de  Bomare,  ii. 
739. — Hardouin  thinks,  that  the 
Attagas  is  the  gaUina  rustica,  or 
gdinotte  de  bois,  which  Laveaux 
explains  to  be  a  sort  of  partridge. 
— Cf.  Diet.  Fran9.  in  voce,  and 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xi.  68.  ed.  Franz. 
Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  257. 
This  bird  was  plentiful  about  Ma- 
rathon, Pac.  249. 
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dance  in  the  Megaris.  Another  of  their  favourites 
was  the  porphyrion,  a  bird  which  might  with  great 
advantage  be  introduced  into  many  countries  of  mo- 
dem Europe,  since  it  was  exceedingly  domestic,  and 
kept  strict  watch  over  the  married  women,  whose 
faua^  pas  it  immediately  detected  and  revealed  to 
their  husbands,  after  which,  knowing  the  revengeful 
spirit  of  ladies  so  situated,  it  very  prudently  hung 
itself.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  breed 
has  long  been  extinct,  or  that  the  remnant  surviving 
has  taken  refuge  in  some  remote  region,  where  wives 
require  no  such  vigilant  guardians.  In  the  matter 
of  eating  it  agreed  exactly  with  Lord  Byron,  loving 
to  feast  alone,  and  in  retired  nooks,  where  none 
could  observe.  Aristotle  describes  this  half  fabulous 
bird  as  unwebfooted,  of  blue  colour,  with  long  legs, 
and  red  beak.  The  porphyrion  was  about  the  size 
of  a  cock,  and  originally  a  native  of  Libya,  where 
it  was  esteemed  sacred.^ 

Another  bird  common  in  Greece,  but  now  no 
longer  known,  was  the  porphyris,  by  some  con* 
founded  with  the  foregoing.  Of  the  partridge,  com- 
mon throughout  Europe,  we  need  merely  remark^ 
that  both  the  gray  and  the  red  (the  bartavelle  of 
the  French)  were  common  in  Greece. 

If  we  pass  from  the  poultry  to  puddings  and 
soups,^  we  shall  find  that  the  Athenians  were  not  ill- 
provided  with  these  dainties.  They  even  converted 
gruel  into  a  delicacy,^  and  it  is  said,  that  the  best 
was  made  at  Megara.  They  had  bean  soup,  flour 
soup,  ptisans  made  with  pearl-barley  or  groats.* 
We  hear,  also,  of  a  delicately-powdered  dish  or  soup 


1  Atben.  ix.  40.  Aristoph. 
Hist.  Anim.  i.  17.  viii.  6. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  109. 

'Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  803.— 
It  was  thought,  also,  to  deserve  a 
place  among  the  offerings  to  As- 
clepioe,  especially  by  pious  old 
women^  who,  having   lost  their 


teeth,  could  eat  nothing  else.  In 
lieu  of  the  classical  name  of&dapa^ 
this  gruel  obtained,  in  the  dialect 
of  the  common  people,  the  more 
homely  designation  of  Kovptcovrri, 
SchoL  Plut.  67di 

*  Athen.  iii.  101.  iv.  30. 
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which  was  sprinkled  over  with  fine  flour  and  olives. 
The  polphos,  evidently  soupe  a  la  juUetmey  is  said, 
by  some,  to  have  been  composed  of  scraped  roots, 
vegetables,  and  flour.  Others  take  it  to  mean  a 
sort  of  made-dish,  resembling  macaroni  or  vermi- 
celli. Another  kind  of  soup  was  the  kidron,  which, 
according  to  Pollux,^  they  made  of  green  wheat, 
roasted  and  reduced  to  powder. 

There  was  one  dish  fiEtshionable  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  mistaken  by  our  neighbours,  the  French, 
for  plum-pudding,  which  is  still  found  in  perfection 
in  the  Levant,  where  I  have  many  times  eaten  of 
it.  Julius  Pollux^  has  preserved  the  recipe  for 
making  it,  and  we  can  assure  our  gourmands,  that 
nothing  more  exquisite  was  ever  tasted,  even  in 
the  best  caf<6  of  the  Palais  Royal.  They  took  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  finest  clarified  lanl,  and,  mix- 
ing it  up  with  milk  until  it  was  quite  thick,  added 
an  equal  portion  of  new  cheese,  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
the  finest  flour.  The  whole  rolled  up  tight  in  a 
fragrant  fig-leaf,  was  then  cooked  in  chicken-broth, 
or  soup  made  with  kid's  flesh.  When  they  con- 
sidered it  well  done,  the  leaf  was  removed  and  the 
pudding  soused  in  boiling  honey.  It  was  then  served 
up  hissing-hot.  All  the  ingnsdients  were  used  in 
equal  proportions,  excepting  the  yolks  of  eggs,  of 
which  there  was  somewhat  more  than  of  anything 
else,  in  order  to  give  firmness  and  consistency  to 
the  whole.* 

Black  puddings,  made  with  blood,  suet,  and  the 
other  materials  now  used  were  also  common  at 
Athens.^  Mushrooms  and  snails  were  great  ikvou- 
rites;  and  Poliochos  speaks  of  going  out  in  the 
dewy  mornings  in  search  of  these  luxuries.*  In 
spring,  before  the  arrival  of  the  swallow,  the  nettle 

1  Onoraast.  vi.  62. — Madeusu-         «  Onomast.  L  237.  vi.  57,  69. 
ally  from  panic  seed  in  Caria. —         *  Vid.  Schol.  Arist.  Eq.  949. 

Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  580,  et  Eq.  Acham.  1066. 
803.    Cf.   Goguet,    Origine   des         ♦  Aristoph.  Eq.  208. 
Loix,  i.  212.  *  Athen.  ii.  19. 
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was  collected  and  eaten,  it  being  then  young  and 
tender.^  Leeks,  onions,  garlic,  were  in  much  request, 
the  last  particularly,  which  grew  in  great  plenty 
in  the  Megarean  territory,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the 
inhabitants  were  accounted  hot  and  quarrelsome, 
garlic  being  supposed  to  inspire  game,  even  in 
fighting  cocks,  to  which  it  was  accordingly  given 
in  great  quantities.* 

Among  the  herbs  eaten  by  his  countrymen,  Hesiod 
enumerates  the  mallow,^  and  the  asphodel,  which 
are  likewise  said  by  Aristophanes  to  have  constituted 
a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  early  Greeks.  Goet- 
tling,  therefore,  not  without  reason,  wonders  that  Py- 
thagoras should  have  prohibited  the  use  of  the  md- 
low.  Lupines,  pomegranates,  horse-radish,  the  dregs 
of  grapes  and  olives,  all  of  which  entered  into  the 
material  of  an  Attic  entertainment,  were  commonly 
cried  about  the  streets  of  Athens.^  But  these  edible 
lupines,  {6ig(Jttos)  still  eaten  by  the  Egyptian  peasantry 
and  the  poor  generally  throughout  the  Levant,  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  common  species.  An 
anecdote  of  Zeno,  of  Cittion,  will  illustrate  the 
character  of  this  kind  of  pulse,  with  which  the 
philosopher  was  evidently  fieimiliar.  Being  one  day 
asked  why,  though  naturally  morose,  he  became 
quite  aflbble  when  half-seas-over  :  ^^  I  am  like  the 
lupine,"*  he  replied,  "  which,  when  dry,  is  very  bitter, 
but  perfectly  sweet  and  agreeable  after  it  has  been 
well  soaked.***  Kidney-beans,  too,  were  in  much 
request,  and  pickled  olives,  slightly  flavoured  with 
fennel. 

The  radish^  was  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  par- 

1  AriBtoph.  Eq.  422.    Bninck.      drink,  replied^  '*  Sir,  I  am  like  a 

*  Aristoph.  Pac.  503.  "  hedgehog — when   I  'm    wet   I 
'  Ot  Lucian.  Amor.  §  33.  "  open." 

*  Cf.  Aiist.  Acham.  166.    Eq.         '  Henod.  Oper.  et  Diet,  41.  ed. 
493.     Athen.  xiii.  22.  Goettling.  Aristoph.   Plut.  543. 

^  This  is  as  good  as  the  reply     Brunck.  —  Lobeck.  Aglaoph.   p. 
of  an  English  labourer  who,  being      899. 
reproach^   for  babbling    in  his 
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ticularly  that  of  Thasos  and  Boeotia.  And  the  seed» 
of  the  ground-pine,^  still  eaten  as  a  dessert  in  Italy, 
entered,  in  Greece,  also  into  the  list  of  edible  fruits.* 
The  tree,  I  am  informed,  has  been  introduced  into 
England,  but  I  have  nowhere  seen  its  fruit  brought 
among  pears,  walnuts,  and  apples,  to  table.  Hen's 
milk  has  already  been  spoken  of  among  the  good 
things  of  Hellas;^  but  lest  the  reader  should  sus- 
pect us  of  amusing  him  with  fables,  it  should  be 
explained,  that  the  white  of  an  egg  was  so  called 
by  Anaxagoras.^  Eggs  of  all  kinds  were  much  es- 
teemed. Sometimes  they  were  boiled  hard,  and  cut 
in  two  with  a  hair;  but,  many  writers,  confounding 
5a,  the  berries  of  the  service-tree,  with  ^Ja,  eggs, 
have  imagined  that  the  Athenians,  in  the  capri- 
ciousness  of  their  culinary  taste,  actually  ate  pickled 
eggs,  an  idea  which  stirs  to  the  bottom  the  erudite 
bile  of  David  Ruhnken.*  Generally,  eggs  were  eaten 
soft,  as  with  us,  or  swallowed  quite  raw.  Those 
of  the  pea-hen  were  considered  the  most  delicate; 
next  to  these,  the  eggs  of  the  chenalopex  bergander, 
or  Egyptian  goose,  and,  lastly,  those  of  the  hen. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Epicrates  and  He- 
racleides,  of  Syracuse,  in  their  treatises  on  cookery.^ 

As  when  an  entertainment  was  given  the  host  ne- 
cessarily expected  his  guests  to  make  a  good  dinner, 
they  usually  commenced  the  business  of  the  day  with 
an  antecoenium  or  whet,  consisting  of  herbs  of  the 
sharpest  taste.  At  Athens,  the  articles  which  general- 
ly composed  this  course  were  colewort,  eggs,  oysters, 
oenomel  —  a  mixture  of  honey  and  wine — all  sup- 
posed to  create  appetite.^     To  these  even  in   later 

^  The  kernels  of  the  stone-pine         *  A  then.  ix.  37. 
are  brought  to  table  in  Turkey.         *  Not.  ad   Timsei   Lex.  Plat. 

They  are  very  common  in  the  p.    189.      Cf.    Platon.    Conviv. 

kitchens  of  Aleppo.^ — Russell  ap.  Oper.  iv,  404.      Bekk.   Athen. 

Walp.  Mem.  i.  236.  ii.  50. 

2  Tim.  Lex.  Platon.  v.  <rTifi~         ^  Athen.  ii.  50. 

4iv\a,  p.  239.     Ruhnken.  Athen.  ^  potter,   Archaeol.    Grsec.  iv. 

ii.  45.  20.   Stuck.  Antiq.  Conviv.  iii.  1 1. 

3  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  505.        Petron.  Satyr.  §  31.  33. 
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times  were  added  the  mallow  and  the  asphodel, 
king's-spear  or  day-lily,  gourds,^  melons,  cucumbers. 
The  melons  of  Greece  are  still  delicious,  and  famous 
as  ever  in  the  Levant.  Antioch  was  celebrated  for 
its  cucumbers,  Smyrna  for  its  lettuces.  Mushrooms 
were  always  a  fayourite  dish ;'  and  they  had  receipts 
for  producing  them,  which  eyen  now,  perhaps,  may 
not  be  wholly  unworthy  of  attention. 

The  use,  howeyer,  of  this  kind  of  food  was  always 
attended  with  great  danger,  there  being  compara- 
tiyely  few  species  that  could  be  safely  eaten.  Per- 
sons were  frequently  poisoned  by  them,  and  a  pretty 
epigram  of  Euripides  has  been  preseryed,  commemo* 
rating  a  mother  and  three  children  who  had  been 
thus  cut  off,  in  the  island  of  Icaros : 

Bright  wanderer  through  the  eternal  way^ 
Has  sight  so  sad  as  that  which  now 
Bedims  the  splendour  of  thy  ray, 
E'er  bid  the  streams  of  sorrow  flow  ? 
Here,  side  by  side,  in  death  are  laid 
Two  darling  boys,  their  mother's  care ; 
And  here  their  sister,  youthful  maid. 
Near  her  who  nursed  and  thought  them  fiur.' 

Diocles,  of  Carystos,  enumerates  among  wholesome 
yegetables  the  red  beet,  the  mallow,  the  dock,  the 
nettle,  orach,  the  bolbos,  or  truffle,  and  the  mush- 
room, of  which  the  best  kinds  were  supposed  to 
grow  at  the  foot  of  elm  and  pine  trees.* 

The  sion*  (slum  latifolium),  another  of  their  vege- 
tables, is  a  plant  found  in  marshes  and  meadows, 
with  the  smallage.* 

Another  plant,  of  far  greater  celebrity,  was  the 
Silpbion,^  once  extremely  plentiful  in  Cyrenaica,  as 

^  The   fflKvOf  or  long  Indian  200,  seq.     Athen.  xii.  44.  70. 

goinrd,  so  called  because  the  seed  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xix.  1 1. 

was  first  brought  from  India  to  ^  Athen.  ii.  57. 

Greece.     Athen.  iL  53.  *  Athen.  ii.  57*  59. 

«Plin.   Hist.    Nat.    xix.    Ih 

«SchoL   Aristoph.  Nub.  189.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  191.  199. 

191.  Eocles.  1092.   Theoph.  Hist.  ^  Dioscorid.  ii.  1 54. 

Plant   viL  13.  8.      Dioscor.  ii.  T  Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  891. 
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also,  tiiongh  of  an  inferior  quality,  in  Syria,  Armenia, 
and  Media,  but  afterwards  so  rare  as  to  be  thought 
extinct.  Besides  being  used  in  seasoning  soups  and 
sauces,  and  mixed  with  salt  for  giving  a  superior 
flavour  to  meat,  its  juice  occupied  a  high  place  among 
the  materia  medica.^  A  single  plant  was  discovered 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  sent  to  Rome  as  a  present 
to  the  Emperor.  Its  seed,  according  to  Pollux,^  was 
called  magudaris,  its  root  silphion,  the  stem  caulos, 
and  the  leaf  maspeton.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  com- 
municated to  the  sauces  in  which  it  was  infused  a 
pungent  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  was  in  no 
fiftvour  with  Archestratos,* 

We  come  now  to  the  fruit,^  and  shall  begin  with 
that  which  was  the  pride  of  Attica,  the  fig.*  Accord- 
ing to  traditions  fully  credited  in  Athens,  figs  were  first 
produced  on  a  spot  near  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Eleu- 
sis,  thence  called  Hiera  Sukcj  "  the  sacred  fig-tree.*^ 
Like  its  men,  the  figs  of  Attica  were  esteemed  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  to  secure  an  abundant  supply 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  it  was  forbidden  to  ex- 
port them.  As  might  have  been  expected,  however, 
this  decree  was  habitually  contravened,  and  the  in- 
formers against  the  delinquents  were  called  syco- 
phants, that  is,  "  revealers  of  figs,**^  a  word  which  has 
been  adopted  by  most  modem  languages  to  signify 
mean-souled,  dastardly  persons,  such  as  informers  al- 
ways are.  The  fig-tree  of  Laconia  was  a  dwarfed 
species,  and  its  fruit,  according  to  Aristophanes,®  sa- 


^  It  is  called  Ictser,  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat  xix.  15.  Hard.  But  Phi- 
loxenoS;  in  his  Glossary,  writes 
\daafiov*  Idem.  See  Dioscorid. 
iii.  76 ;  and  Strabo,  xL  IS.  t.  ii. 
p.  452.  Of.  Ezek.  Spanh.  Diss, 
iy.  De  Usu  et  Praestant.  Nu- 
mism.  p.  %5S,  sqq.  Brotier,  in 
his  notes  on  Pliny,  observes^  on 
the  authority  of  Le  Maire^  that 
the  Silphion  is  still  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dem^,  where  it 
is  allied  cefie  or  zerra. 


^  Onomast.  yi.  67. 

'  Ap.  Athen.  iL  64. 

♦  Plat.  Tim.  t.  vii.  p.  1 1 9.  Bni- 
yerin.  de  Re  Gib.  1.  xL  p.  447, 
sqq. 

^  At  present  the  green  fig  is 
esteemed  insipid  in  Greece.  Hob-' 
house^  Trayeb,  i.  227* 

^  Athen.  iii.  6.  Meurs.  Lect. 
Att.  V.  16.  p.  274. 

7  Athen.  iii.  6. 

®  Fragm.  Ttiopy,  ir.  t.  ii.  p. 
268.  Bekk. 
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Toured  of  hatred  and  tjraiiny,  like  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Th^re  it  no  kind  of  fig. 

Whether  little  or  big, 
Saye  the  Spartan,  which  here  does  not  grow  ; 

But  thit,  though  quite  small. 

Swells  with  hatred  and  gall, 
A  jtorn  foe  to  the  Demos,  I  trow.^ 

Aristophanes,  in  Athensens,  speaking  of  fruit,  couples 
myrtle-berries  with  Phibaleian  figs.' 

According  to  the  ancients,  there  were  certain  sorts 
of  fig-trees  that  bore  twice,  thrice,  and  even  four  times, 
in  the  year.  Sosibios,  the  Laconian,  attributing  the 
discovery  of  the  fig  to  Bacchos,  observes,  that  for  this 
reason  the  god  was,  at  Sparta,  worshiped  under  the 
name  of  StJcites.  Andriscos,  however,  and  Agasthe- 
nes,  relate  that  this  divinity  obtained  the  name  of 
Meilichios,  ^^  the  gracious,"  among  the  Naxians  be- 
cause he  taught  them  the  use  of  figs.  To  eat  figs 
at  noon  was  regarded  as  unwholesome ;  and  they  were 
at  all  times  supposed  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
voice,  for  which  reason  singers  should  carefully  eschew 
them.' 

The  apples  of  Delphi  enjoyed  great  celebrity,  and 
probably,  therefore,  were  mild,  since  these  were  thought 
superior,  or  at  least  more  wholesome,  than  sharp  ones. 
Quinces  they  esteemed  still  more  salubrious  than  ap- 
ples, and,  during  certain  public  rejoicings,  this  fruit, 
handfuls  of  myrtle-leaves,  crowns  of  roses  and  violets, 
were  cast  before  the  cars  of  their  princes  and  other 
great  men.^  The  Greeks  loved  to  connect  something 
of  the  marvellous  with  whatever  they  admired.  To 
the  quince  they  attributed  the  honour  of  being  a 
powerful  antidote,  observing  that  even  the  Phariac 
poison,  though  of  extremely  rapid  operation,  lost  its 
virulence  if  poured  into  any  vessel  which  had  held 
quinces    and    retained    their  odour.^      According  to 

1  Athen.  iii.  7*  ^  Athen.  iii.  1 9. 

<  See  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.         ^  Stesich.  ap.  Athen.  iiL  20. 
707.  *  Athen.  iii.  «1. 
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Hermon,  in  his  Cretic  Glossaries,  the  quince  was  call- 
ed Kodumala,  in  Crete.  Sidoiis,  a  village  of  Corin* 
thia,  was  famous  for  its  fine  apples ;  and  even  Corinth 
itself,  the  "  windy  Ephyr^  "  of  Homer,  produced  them 
in  great  perfection. 

"  0  where  is  the  maiden,  sweeter  far 
Than  the  ruddy  firuits  of  Ephyr^  are  ? 
When  the  winds  of  summer  have  o'er  them  blown. 
And  their  cheeks  ¥rith  autumn's  gold  have  been  strown !  "  ^ 

Another  favourite  fruit  was  the  peach,  introduced 
from  Persia  into  Greece.^  The  citron,  too,  though 
supposed  by  some  not  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  perfumed  in  later 
ages  the  tables  of  the  Greeks  with  its  delicious 
fhigrance.  This  is  the  fruit  which,  according  to 
King  Juba,  was  called  in  Africa  ^^  the  apple  of  the 
Hesperides,'^  a  name  bestowed  by  Timachidas  on 
a  rich  and  fragrant  kind  of  pear  called  epimdis. 
The  oldest  Greek  writer  who  has  described  the  ci- 
tron tree  is  Theophrastus,'  who  says  it  was  found 
in  Persia  and  Media.  Its  leafi  he  observes,  re- 
sembled that  of  the  laurel,  the  strawberry  tree,  or 
the  walnut.  Like  the  wild  pear  tree,  and  the  oxy- 
acanthos,  it  has  sharp,  smooth,  and  very  strong 
prickles.  The  fruit  is  not  eaten,  but  together  with 
the  leaves  exhales  a  sweet  odour,  and  laid  with 
cloths  in  coffers  protects  them  from  the  moth.  The 
citron  tree,  is  always  covered  with  fruit,  some  ripe 
and  fit  to  be  gathered,  others  green,  with  patches 
of  gold ;  and,  in  .  the  midst  of  these,  are  other 
branches  covered  thick  with  blossoms.  It  now 
forms  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  gardens  of  He- 
liopolis,  where  it  shades  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun. 

>  Antigonos     Carystios,      ap«  Crete.      Mr.  Pashley  speaks  of 

Athen.  iii.  %%•  twelve  different  kinds,  and  nearly 

<  Vict.  Var.  Lect.  p.  892.  as  many  sorts  of  lemons.  Travels, 

s  Hist.  Plantarum,  iv.  4.2.  The  i.  96,  seq. 
orange  attains  great  perfection  in 
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Antiphanes  observes,  in  bis  Boeotian,  tbat  it  had 
only  recently  been  introduced  into  Attica : 

A.  'Twould  be  absurd  to  speak  of  what 's  to  eat, 

As  if  you  thought  of  such  things;  but,  fair  maid. 
Take  of  these  apples* 

B.  Oh,  how  beautiful ! 

A.  They  are,  indeed,  since  hither  they  but  lately 
HaTe  come  from  the  great  king. 

B.  By  Phosphoros ! 

I  could  haye  thought  them  from  the  Hesperian  bowers, 
Where  th'  apples  are  of  gold. 

A.  There  are  but  three. 

B.  The  beautiful  is  no  where  plentiful.^ 

Athenseus,  after  quoting  the  testimony  of  poets, 
relates  a  curious  anecdote  a  propos  of  citrons, 
which  I  shall  here  repeat :  it  has,  probably,  some 
reference  to  the  secret  of  the  Psylli.  An  opinion, 
it  seems,  prevailed  in  Egypt,  that  a  citron  eaten 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  was  an  antidote 
against  all  kinds  of  poison,  whether  taken  into  the 
stomach,  or  introduced  by  puncture  into  the  blood, 
and  the  notion  arose  out  of  the  following  circum- 
stance. A  governor  of  £gypt,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperors,  had  condemned  two  criminals  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, in  obedience  to  custom,  by  the  bite  of  an 
asp.  They  were,  accordingly,  led  in  the  morning 
towards  the  place  of  execution,  and  on  the  way 
the  landlady  of  an  inn,  who  happened  to  be  eating 
citrons,  compassionating  their  condition,  gave  them 
some  which  they  ate.  Shortly  afterwards  they 
were  exposed  to  the  hungry  serpents,  which  imme- 
diately bit  them,  but  instead  <  of  exhibiting  the 
usual  symptoms  followed  by  death,  they  remained 
uninjured.     At  this   the  governor  marvelled  much, 

1  Ap.  Athen.  iii.  27.     Mitford,  Antiphon^  the  master  of  Thucy- 

Hist. Greece, i.  154>note59,  mis-  dides,  bom  B.C.  479,  and  who 

led  by  Barthelemy   (Anacharsis^  died  in  the  year  41],  four  years 

ch.    59)   confounds  Antiphanes,  before  the  birth  of  Antiphanes.-* 

the  comic  poet,  bom   B.  C.  407  Clinton,  iL  31,  37. 
(Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  81)  with 

VOL.  II.  M 
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and  at  length  demanded  of  the  soldier  who  guard- 
ed them,  whether  they  had  taken  anything  pre- 
viously to  their  arrival.  Learning  what  had  happened 
he  put  off  the  execution  to  the  following  day,  and 
ordering  a  citron  to  be  given  to  one  and  not 
to  the  other,  they  were  once  more  exposed  to  the 
bite  of  the  asp.  The  wretch  who  had  eaten  no- 
thing died  soon  after  he  was  bitten,  but  the  other 
experienced  no  inconvenience.  Similar  experiments 
were  several  times  afterwards  made  by  others,  until 
it  was  at  length  ascertained  that  this  exquisite 
fruit  is  really  an  antidote  against  poisons.^ 

Another  fruit  of  which  great  use  was  made,  was 
the  damascene  plum,  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  brabylon.  The  cherry,*  introduced  into  Italy 
by  Lucullus,  was  known  to  the  Greeks'  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  is  described  by  Theophrastus. 
The  wild  service  berry,*  the  dwarf  cherry,  the  ar- 
butus fruit,  and  the  mulberry,  formed  part  of  their 
dessert.  Even  the  blackberry,  when  perfectly  ripe, 
was  not  disdained.^  In  iact,  both  the  mulberry 
and  blackberry  were  esteemed  a  preventive  of  gout» 
and  an  ancient  writer  relates,  that  this  kind  of 
fruit  having  failed  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
that  disease  prevailed  like  an  epidemic,  attacking 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  extending 
its  ravages  even  to  the  sheep  and  cattle. 

Filberts,   walnuts,   and  almonds,^  deservedly  held 


1  Athen.  iii.  28. 

8  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  iii.  15^1. 

'  It  was  spoken  of  by  Xeno- 
phanes  in  his  treatise  v^pi  tfwtretag. 
Poll.  vi.  46.  Now  this  philo- 
sopher was  bom  about  the  40th 
Olympiad,  620  B.  C — Clinton, 
Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  sub  an.  477. 

♦  The  berry  of  the  cedar>  about 
the  same  size  as  that  of  the 
myrtle^  had  a  pleasant  taste,  and 
was  commonly  eaten. — Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant  iii.  12.  3. 


*  Athen.  iL  SS — 37.  A  dainty 
of  a  very  peculiar  character  ig 
sometimes  seen  on  the  tables  of 
the  modem  Greeks.  **  We  were 
served  also  with  some  ^ano* 
fifiXia,  or  sage  apples,  the  inflated 
tumours  formed  upon  a  species  of 
sage,  and  the  effect  of  the  punc- 
tiure  of  a  cynops." — Sibth.  in 
Walp.  Mem.  t  L  p.  62.  Cf.  Sibth. 
Flor.  Grace,  t.  i.  pi.  15. 

6  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  L  11.  2. 
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a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancients.  Of 
almonds,  the  island  of  Naxos  had  the  reputation  of 
producing'  yerj  excellent  ones,  and  those  of  Cypres 
also  enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  These  latter 
were  longer  in  form  than  the  former;  like  pickled 
oliyes  ihey  were  eaten  at  the  commencement  of  a 
repast,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  thirst ;  and 
bitter  almonds  were  considered  a  preservatiye  against 
intoxication^  as  we  learn  from  an  anecdote  of  Tibe- 
rius*s  physician,  who  could  encounter  three  bottles 
when  ^hus  fortified,  but  easily  succumbed  if  de-> 
priyed  of  his  almonds*  This  fruit  being  extremely 
common  in  Greece,  they  had  their  almond-crackers, 
as  we  have  our  nut-crackers,  which  at  Sparta  were 
called  maucerobetos  but  amygdalocatactes  in  the  rest 
of  Greece.^ 

The  larger  kind  of  chestnut,  sometimes  denomi- 
nated the  **aooms  of  Zeus,''  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Greece  from  the  countries  round  the 
Pontes  Euxinos,  where  they  were  produced  in 
great  abundance,  particularly  in  the  environs  of  He- 
raclea;  There  was,  likewise,  a  sort  of  chestnut  im- 
ported from  Persia,  and  another  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sardes,  in  Lydia.  Both  these  and  the 
walnut  were  considered  indigestible;  but  not  so  the 
almcmd,  of  which  it  was  thought  great  quantities 
might  be  eaten  with  impunity.'  The  best  kinds 
were  produced  in  Thasos  and  Cypres,  and,  when 
fr^eshly  gathered,  the  almonds  of  the  south  are,  un- 
doubtedly, of  all  fruit,  the  most  delicate.  The 
walnuts  and  chestnuts  of  Eubcea,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mnestheos,  were  difficult  of  digestion,  but  fatten- 
ing; and  no  one  can  have  frequented  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  without  observing  what 
an  impoAant  article  of  food,  and  how  nourishing, 
they  are.*    The  pistachio  nut,  produced  from  a  tree 

^  Athen.  ii.  40.  42.     Cf.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  ii. 

p.  484.     Foes. 
^  Dioscorid.  L  176.     Athen.  ii.  '  Athen.  ii.  43. 
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resembling  the  almond-tree,  was  imported  from  Sy- 
ria and  Arabia.^  The  persea^  now  no  longer  known, 
but  supposed  to  be  represented  on  the  walls  of  the 
Memnonium,^  at  Thebes,  is,  also,  said,  by  Poseido- 
nios,  the  stoic,  to  have  grown  in  Arabia  and  Syria, 
and  I  brought  home  a  quantity  of  leaves,  preserved 
in  an  Egyptian  coffin,  which  are,  probably,  those 
of  this  tree.  Pears,  which  were  brought  to  table 
floating  in  water,*  and  service-berries,  were  grown 
in  great  perfection  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  Bceo- 
tia  was  famous  for  its  pomegranates.^ 

Speaking  of  this  fruit,  which  the  Boeotians  call 
side^  Agatharchides  relates  the  following  anecdote: 
A  dispute  arising  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeo- 
tians, respecting  a  spot  called  Side^  situated  on  the 
borders,  Epaminondas,  in  order  to  decide  the  ques^ 
tion,  took  out  a  pomegranate  from  under  his  robe, 
and  demanded  of  the  Athenians,  what  they  called 
it.  " Rhoa^*  they  replied,  "  Very  good,**  ^aid  Epa- 
^^  minondas ;  but  we  call  it  Side^  and,  as  the  place 
"  derives  its  name  from  the  fruit  which  grows  there 
**  in  abundance,  it  is  clear  the  land  must  belong  to 
"  us.^  And  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Boeo- 
tians.^ 


1  Athen.  xiv.  61. 

<  We  find  that  the  Penea 
grew,  likewise^  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  but  there,  though  flowers 
came^  it  produced  no  firuit. — 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  3,  5. 
For  a  full  description  of  the  tree 
see  iv.  %,  5,  and  Cf.  Caus.  Plant, 
ii.  3>  ?• — In  its  original  country^ 
Persia^  the  fruit  of  this  tree  b 
said  to  have  been  poisonous,  for 
which  reason  the  companions  of 
Cambyses  carried  along  with 
them  numerous  young  trees, 
which  they  planted  in  various 
parts  of  Egypt,  that  the  inha- 
bitants, eating  of  the  fruit,  might 


perish.  But,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  soil  and  climate,  the 
nature  of  the  Persea  was  wholly 
changed,  and,  instead  of  a  harsh 
and  &tal  berry,  produced  de- 
licious fruit. — iElian.  de  Nat. 
Animal,  ap.  Schneid.  ad  Theoph. 
Hut.  Plant,  iv.  ft,  5.  t.  iii.  p. 
284. —  Cf.  Athen.  xiv.  61.— 
Sch  weigh.  Animadv.  t.  sdi.  p.  585. 
Plin.  XV.  13.  xvL  46. 

^  Athen.  xiv.  63.  # 

^  The  best  pomegranates,  how- 
ever, were  grown  in  Egypt  and 
Cilicia. —  Theoph.  Caus.  Plant. 
iL  13.  4. 

*  Athen.  xiv.  64. 
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We  have  already  observed,  that  the  palm-tree 
flourished  and  produced  dates  in  Greece,  particu- 
larly in  Attica  and  Delos;^  but  it  is  clear,  from  a 
remark  of  Xenophon,  that  these  dates  were  small 
and  of  an  inferior  quality ;  for,  speaking  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Mesopotamia,  he  says,  that  they  set 
aside  for  the  slaves  such  dates  as  resembled  those 
produced  in  Greece,  while  the  larger  and  finer  kinds,* 
which  were  like  amber  in  colour,  they  selected  for 
their  own  use.  They  were  .also  dried,  as  they  still 
are  in  the  East,  to  be  eaten  as  a  dessert,  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year*  From  which  we  learn,  that 
the  black  date,  which  is  larger  and  finer  than  the 
yellow,  was  not  then  cultivated  in  Persia.  But 
neither  dates,  nor  any  other  fruit,  could  compare 
with  the  grape,  which  is  found  in  perfection  in  almost 
every  part  of  Greece,  where,  as  in  Burgundy  and,  I 
presume,  in  the  rest  of  France,  the  law  regulated 
the  period  of  the  vintage,  prohibiting  individuals 
from  gathering  their  grapes  earlier  under  a  heavy 
penalty.'  The  best  kind  of  grape  in  Attica,  like 
that  of  the  Clos  Vougeot  in  Burgundy,  was  the  NU 
kostrateioSy  supposed  to  be  unrivalled  for  excellence, 
though  the  Rhodians  pretended,  in  their  Hipponion, 
to  possess  its  equal.^ 

From  the  grape  we  pass  naturally  to  wine,  which 
has  of  itself  formed  the  subject  of  many  treatises. 
It  vnll  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  we  should 
enter  into  very  minute  details;  though,  if  we  are 
sparing,  it  will  certainly  not  be  for  want  of  materials. 
D'Herbelot*  relates  an  oriental   tradition  which  at- 

»  Theoph.  Char.  pp.  S3,  28S.  *  Plato  de  L^.t.  viii.  p.  106. 

Casaub.     A  very  fine  palm-tree  Bekk.  Athen.  xiy.  68. 
18  at  present  growing  in  one  of 

the  principal  streets  of  Athens.  ♦  Athen.  xir.  68.  Cf.  Bruyerin. 

—Blackwood's  Magazine,  April,  de  Re  Cibaria,  xi.  447,  sqq. 
1838. 

«  Pollux,  i.  78.     Herod,  i.  «8,  «  Biliothkiue  Orientale,  Article 

172,193.    iL  156.    iv.  172, 183.  Giamschid. 
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tributes  the  invention  of  wine  to  the  ancient  Per- 
sian monarch  Giamshid ;  and  Bochart,  with  some 
show  of  ingenuity,  attributes  to  Bacchos,  the  Gre- 
cian inventor  and  god  of  wine,  an  origin  which 
would  confound  him  with  the  founder  of  Babylon/ 
A  very  celebrated  wine,  called  nectar^  is  said  to 
have  been  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city.^  But,  according  to  Thei^xmipos,  it  was  the 
inhabitants  of  Chios  who  first  planted  and  cultivated 
the  vine,  and  from  them  the  knowledge  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  other  Greeks*^ 

Theophrastus^  relates  that,  in  the  territory  of 
Heraclea,  in  Arcadia,  there  was  a  wine  which  ren- 
dered men  insane  and  women  prolific/  In  the 
environs  of  Cerynia,  in  Achaia,  grew  a  vine,  the 
wine  of  which  blasted  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  nay, 
the  very  grapes  were  said  to  possess  a  similar  qua- 
lity.^ At  Thasos  were  two  kinds  of  wine,  of  vi^faich 
the  one  caused  stupefaction,  while  the  other  was  in 
the  highest  degree  exhilarating^  The  vnne  called 
anthosmias,"  according  to  Phanias  of  Eresos,  wbs 
produced  by  mixing  one  part  of  salt-v^ater  with 
fifty  parts  of  wine,  and  it  was  considered  best  when 
made  with  the  grapes  of  young  vines.  The  comic 
poets  are  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  vdnes  of  Thasos, 
particularly  of  that  mixed  sort,  of  most  agreeable 
flavour,  which  was  drunk  in  their  Prytaneion.  Theo- 
phrastus^  gives  the  recipe  for  making  it.  They  threw, 
he  says,  into  the  jars,  a  small  quantity  of  flour 
kneaded  with  honey,  the  latter  to  impart  a  sweet 
odour  to  the  wine,  the  former  mildness.    A  similar 


^  Geog.  Sacr.  I.  ii.  1 8. 

^  Cheereas.  ap.  A  then.  i.  5S. 

^  Athen.  i.  47. 

*  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  18.  10,  seq. 
In  AtheneeuB,  instead  of  Hera- 
clea, we  find  HersBa,  i.  57.  Cf. 
iElian.  Var.  Hist.  xiiL  6. 

^  The  same  effect  was  attri- 
buted to  the  waters  of  a  fountain 
flowing  near  a  temple  of  Aphro- 


dite upon  Mount  Hymettos.— 
Chandler,  ii.  164. 

«  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xiv.  18. 

7  Athen.  L  57- 

—  Etym.    Mag.   108.   41.     Cf. 
Suid.  y.  dy^ocfiiag,  t.  L  p.  289. 
b.    Aristoph.   Plut.   808.    Ran. 
1181. 
9  De  Odor.  51. 
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effect  was  produced  hj  mixing  up  hard  inodorous 
wine  with  one  which  was  oilj  and  fragrant.^ 

The  wines  of  Cos,  Myndos,  and  Halicamassos,  being 
thought  to  temper  the  crudity  of  rain  and  well-water, 
were,  therefore,  like  all  others  containing  a  quantity 
of  salt-water,  in  great  request  at  Athens  and  Sicyon, 
where  the  springs  were  harsh.  The  Mareotic  wine' 
was  made  firom  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Mareotis,  where  the  present  Pasha  has  his  gardens, 
in  the  yicinity  of  Marea,  once  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  but  now  a  small  Tillage.  Attempts,  how- 
eyer,  have  been  made  by  M.  Ahro,  an  Armenian,  once 
more  to  cover  the  ancient  sites  with  vineyards,  several 
acres  of  ground  being  planted  with  cuttings  imported 
from  the  great  nursery  grounds  at  Chambery,  in  Savoy. 

The  town  of  Marea  derived  its  name,  according  to 
tradition,  from  Maron,'  a  person  who  accompanied 
Bacchos  in  his  military  expedition,  and,  in  honour  of 
its  founder,  surrounded  itself  with  the  fitiit-tree  most 
agreeable  to  that  god.  The  grapes  here  produced 
were  delicious,  and  the  wine,  slightly  astringent  and 
aromatic,  had  an  exquisite  flavour.  The  Mareotic 
was  white,  of  delicate  taste,  light,  sparkling,  and  by 
no  means  heady.  The  best  sort  was  the  Tseniotic, 
so  called  from  the  tcenia^  "  sandy  eminences,**  on  which 
the  vineyards  were  situated.  This  wine,  in  its  pure 
state,  had  a  greenish  tinge,  like  the  Johanisberg,  and 
was  rich  and  unctuous;  but,  mingled  with  water,  it 
assumed  the  colour  of  Attic  honey.  By  degrees  the 
vine  grew  to  be  cultivated  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  NUe,*  but  its  produce  differed  greatly  in  differ- 
ent places,  both  in  colour  and  quality.  Among  the 
best  was  that   of  Antylla,  a  city  near  Alexandria, 

1  A  then.  i.  56.  —  Cydonia,  in  appears  to  have  flourished  in 
Crete,  is  conjectured^  by  Mr.  Egypt  down  to  the  reign  of  the 
Pashley^  to  have  produced  a  CaUph  Beamrillah^  who  corn- 
good  wine. — Travels  in  Crete^  L  manded  all  the  vineyards  both  in 
ftS,  seq.             <  Athen.  i.  59.  the  valley  of  the   Nile  and  in 

*  Idem,  L  60.  Herat.  Carm.  Syria  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 
i.  37.  14.  Maured    AUatafet    Jemaleddini, 

*  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  p.  7. 
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the  revenues  arising  from  which  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  those  of  Persia,  settled  on  their 
queens  for  their  girdle.  The  wines  of  the  Thebaid, 
particularly  those  made  about  Koptos,  were  so  ex- 
tremely light  as  to  be  given  even  in  fevers,  as,  more- 
over, they  passed  quickly,  and  greatly  promoted  di- 
gestion.^ 

According  to  Nicander  of  Colophon,  the  word  o&o^, 
"wine,"  was  derived  from  the  name  of  Oineus^  who 
having  squeezed  out  the  juice  of  the  grape  into  vases, 
called  it,  after  his  own  name,  wine.  Diphilos,^  the 
comic  poet,  gives  us,  however,  something  better  than 
etymologies  in  that  burst  of  Bacchic  enthusiasm  in 
which,  in  verses  fragrant  as  Burgundy,  he  celebrates 
the  praises  of  the  gift  of  Dionysos : 

*'  Oh  I  friend  to  the  wise^  to  the  children  of  8ong» 
Take  me  with  thee^  thou  wisest  and  sweetest,  along ; 
To  the  humble,  the  lowly,  proud  thoughts  dost  thou  bring, 
For  the  wretch  who  has  thee  is  as  UyQie  as  a  king : 
From  the  brows  of  the  sage,  in  thy  humorous  play, 
Thou  dost  smooth  every  furrow,  every  wrinkle  away ; 
To  the  weak  thou  giv*8t  strength,  to  the  mendicant  gold. 
And  a  slave  warmed  by  thee  as  a  lion  is  bold." 

Nectar,  the  poetical  drink  of  the  gods,  was  a 
sort  of  wine  made  near  Olympos  in  Lydia,  by  min- 
gling with  the  juice  of  the  grape  a  little  pure 
honey  and  flowers  of  delicate  fragrance.  Anaxan- 
drides,  indeed,  regards  the  nectar  as  the  food  of 
the  immortals,  and  ambrosia  as  their  wine ;  in  which 
opinion  he  is  upheld  by  Alcman  and  Sappho.  But 
Homer  and  Ibycos  take  an  opposite  view  of  the 
matter.* 

Alexis  speaks  of  those  who  are  half-seas-over 
as  much  addicted  to  reasoning.  Nicaenetus*  consi- 
ders wine  as  the  Pegasus  of  a  poet,  mounted  on 
the  wings  of  which  like  Trygceos  on  his  beetle  he 
soars  "to  the  bright  heaven  of  invention/'     At  the 

^  Athen.  i.  60.  ^  Athen.  ii.  8. 

*  Idem^  ii.  1,  where  are  col- 
lected   many   other   etymologies         *  Or  Nicarchos.  AnthoL  Graec 

and  curious  fables.  xiii.  S9>     Athen.  iL  9. 
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port  of  Munychia,  too,  good  wine  was  held  in  high 
estimation ;  *  indeed,  the  honest  folks  of  this  bo- 
rough, with  small  respect  for  the  water  nymphs, 
paid  particular  honour  to  the  hero  Acratopotes,  that 
is,  in  plain  English,  ^one  who  drinks  unmixed 
wine."  Even  awong  the  Spartans,^  in  spite  of  their 
cothons,  and  black  broth,  certain  culinary  artistes 
set  up  in  the  Phydition,  or  common  dining-hall, 
statues  in  honour  of  the  heroes  Mattan  and  Keraon^ 
that  is,  the  genii  of  eating  and  drinking.  In 
Achaia,  too,  much  reyerence  was  paid  to  Deipnew^ 
or  the  god  who  presides  over  good  suppers.* 

As  the  Greeks  had  a  marvellous  respect  for  wine 
they,  like  the  German  paper  enthusiast,  almost  ap- 
peared to  imagine  it  could  be  made  out  of  a  stone. 
They  had,  accordingly,  fig  wine,*  root  wine,  palm 
wine,  and  so  on;  and  their  made  or  mixed  wines 
were  without  number.  There  was  scarcely  an 
island  or  city  in  the  Mediterranean  that  did  not 
export  its  wines  to  Athens:  they  had  the  Lesbian, 
the  Eubcean,  the  Peparethian,  the  Chalybonian,  the 
Thasian,  the  Pramnian,  and  the  Port  wine.  We 
have  already  observed,  that  wine  was  drunk  mixed  j 
with  flour,^  and  in  the  island  of  Therse  it  was  ; 
thickened  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  In  the  Me- 
garis  they  prepared  with  raisins  or  dried  grapes'* 
a  wine  called  passon^  in  taste  resembling  the  ^gos- 
thenic  sweet  wine,  or  the  Cretan  malmsey.  But, 
however  exquisite  the  wines  themselves,  it  was  not 
thought  enough  in  the  summer  months  unless  they 
were  brought  to  table  cooled  with  ice  or  isnow,^ 
which  was  accordingly  the  practice. 

^  Athen.  ii.  9.  40.    Lotus  wine.     Theoph.  Hist. 

«  Athen.  ii.  9.     Cf.  x.  9.  Plant,  iy.  S.  1.      Herod,  iv.  177. 

3  Damm.2224.  (ipi/roy. Athen.      Athen.  viL  9 — Id. 

144.  Xenoph.  Anab.  p.  54.  138.  ,44,  ^^^  ^then.  viii.  1.     On 

Cyrop.  p.  522.    Phn.  Hist.  Nat.  ^j,^  pramnian  cf.  Athen.  1,17. 

XHi.  4.      Diod.  Sic.  u.  136.      On 

the  oJyet  (TuWri/c  vid.  Foes.  CE-         *  ^then.  x,  41. 

con.    Hip.    in    t.    Dioscorid.  y.         ^  Athen.  x.  56. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ENTESTAINMENT8. 

HAViNa  now  gone  lapidlj  through  the  materials 
of  which  Grreciaa  repasts  consisted,  it  will  next  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  all  these 
good  things  were  disposed  of,  first  to  maintain  the 
energy  of  the  frame,  and  secondly,  for  mere  plea- 
sure and  pastime.  Locke,  with  many  other  modem 
philosophers,  erroneously  supposes  the  Greeks  of  re- 
mote antiquity  to  haTo  been  so  abstemious  as  to 
content  themselves  with  one  meid  per  diem.  But 
experience  appeu^  to  have  led  all  mankind  on  this 
point  to  much  the  same  conclusion ;  viz.,  that 
health  and  comfort  require  men  to  eat  at  least 
thrice  in  the  day,^  which  accordingly  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Greeks,  though  Philemon  and 
others  enumerate  four  repasts.  Our  own  ancestors, 
before  the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  appear 
to  have  been  very  well  content  with  beer  or  ale 
for  their  morning's  meal,  so  that  we  could  not  pity 
the  Greeks  even  though  it  should  be  fDund  that 
they  had  nothing  better'  than  hot  rolls,  muffins, 
or  crumpets,  with  strawberries,  grapes,  pears,  and 
a  flask  of  Cbian  or  Falemian.  But  they  soon  found 
the  necessity  of  some  warm  beverage;  and  though 
it  does  not  appear  how  it  was  prepared,  they  had 
a   substitute   for   tea,"*   in   use  at  Athens,    in    Eu- 

^  ^schyl.  Palamed.  fir.   168.  the  comb,  and  coffee. — Chandler, 

Klausen.  Comm.    in    Agamem-  L  p.  37. 

non.  p.  136.  ^  Athen.  xi.  26,  50.  Pollux* 

<  In  modem   times  a  break-  ix.   67,   sqq.      SchoL   Aristoph. 

fast  in  the  Troad  oflen  consists  Acham.  643.     Cf«  Boeckh.  Pub* 

of  grapes,  figs,  white  honey  in  Econ.  of  Athens,  L  140. 
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boea,  in  Crete,  and,  no  donbt,  in  all  other  parts 
of  Ghreece.  This  meal,  of  whatoTtf  it  consisted, 
was  called  acraiisma,  or  ariston,  and  eaten  at  break 
of  day.^  Homer^s  heroes,  whose  business  was  fight- 
ing, just  snatched  a  hastj  meal,  and  hnrried  to  the 
field;  but  at  Athens,  where  people  had  other  em- 
ployments, they  break&sted  early^  to  allow  them- 
selyes  ample  time  for  despatching  their  afiairs  in 
the  city,  if  they  had  any,  and  afterwards  at  their 
neighbouring  farms  or  villas.*  -The  second  Tepast, 
deipmom^  or  dinner,  seems  to  have  been  eaten  about 
elcYOTi  or  tweWe  o'clock :  the  hetperisma,^  equiy- 
alent  to  our  tea^  late  in  the  aftemo(m,  and  the 
dorpatif  or  supper,  the  last  thing  in  the  eyening. 
But  of  these  meals  two  only  were  serious  affairs, 
and  the  hesperiima  was  often  dispensed  with  al- 
together, la  fact,  Athenaeus,  a  great  authority 
on  this  subject,  considers  it  perfectly  absurd  to 
suppose,  ihat  the  frugid  ancients  could  have 
thought  of  eating  so  oft^i  as  three  tin^s  in  one 
day.* 

As  the  greater  includes  the  less,  instead  of  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  ordinary  daily  dinner  of  a 
Greek,  we  shall  in  preference  describe  their  grand 
entertainments,  introducing  remarks  on  the  former 
by  the  way.  These  repasts  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  public  dinner,  the  pic-nic,  and  the  mar- 


^  Which  we  may  infer  from  a 
passage  of  Aristotle,  Hist.  Aniin. 
tL  8.  where  describing  the  habits 
of  birds,  he  says,  rHv  It  ^tSiy 
h  fUy  diiXiia  dxo  hlXrig  dpi/a^yri 
r^y  rt  vvyft  SKfjy  iirfd^u  xal 
C4#{  dxparlafAaroc  Apag,  6  2* 
o^ifi'  TO  X/Doror  rov  i(p6yov, — 
One  of  the  Homeric  scholiasts  is 
more  explicit: — koX  r^y  fiey 
wpknriy  itdXovy  Apurroyf  fjyiXdfi^ 
^yoy  trpwia^  aviioy  in  aKoria^ 
oi/crjic.— In  Iliad  /?.  38  i.  Ct 
Athen.  L  19. 


<  Xen<^  (EcoD.  xi.  14. 

'  Philemon^  i^  Athen.  L  19. 
Suid.  y.  itifryoy  t.  i.p.  671.  a.  b. 

♦  Deipnosoph  t.  20. — rp«rJ  Zt 
ohZewori  oire  fiyfi^riipti  ovrt  fiify 
xifKXknp  iypmvTQ  rpo^€ug, — SchoL 
II.  /3.  881.  Yet  Athenstis  i.  19. 
speaks  in  <me  place  of  a  fourth 
repast  in  Homeric  times^^r^c  ii 
nrdprrji  rpo^iic  ovrn^c  "Ofifipo^ 
fiilAyjfrai—^*'  av  Z*  ^X^o  Zuikiii' 
<rat"  h  KoXovffi  riyit  ZtiXiyoy,  6 
iffTi  fUTc^v  T9V  v<f  iifiHy  XtyofJti- 
yov  dpitrrov  kcu  idwyov. 
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riage  feast.  The  last,  so  far  as  it  had  any  peculiar 
features,  has  been  described  among  the  circumstan- 
ces attending  matrimony.  We  have,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  to  do  with  two  only;  and,  as  the 
Greek  contrived  to  throw  much  of  his  ingenuity 
into  all  matters  connected  with  feasting  and  merry- 
making, the  discussion  of  this  part  of  our  subject 
should  savour  strongly  of  mirth  and  jollity. 

The  grand  dinner,^  which  they  called  eUaptnet  was 
generally  given  at  the  expense  of  an  individual,  and 
its  sumptuousness  knew  no  limit  but  the  means  of 
the  host.  Other  kinds  of  feasts  there  were  at  which 
all  the  members  of  a  tribe,  a  borough,  or  a  fraternity, 
were  entertained,  not  to  speak  for  the  present  of  the 
common  tables  of  the  Cretans,  Spartans,  or  Prytanes 
of  Athens.  We  now  confine  ourselves  to  those  jovial 
assemblages  of  private  citizens  whose  object  in  meet- 
ing was  not  so  much  the  dinner,  though  that  was 
not  overlooked,  as  the  elevation  of  animal  spirits  and 
flow  of 'soul  produced  by  the  union  of  a  thousand 
different  circumstances.  ^ 

When  a  rich  man  desired  to  see  his  friends  around 
him  at  his  board,  he  delivered  to  his  deipnodetor^^ 
a  domestic  kept  for  this  purpose,  a  tablet,  or  as  we 
should  say,  a  card,  whereon  the  names  of  the  per* 
sons  to  be  invited,  with  the  day  and  hour  fibiced 
upon  for  the  banquet,  were  inscribed.  With  brothers 
and  other  very  near  relations  this  ceremony  was 
thought  unnecessary.*  They  came  without  invita- 
tion. So  likewise  did  another  class  of  men,  who, 
living  at  large  upon  the  public  and  lighting  unbidden 
upon  any  sport  to  which  they  were  attracted  by  the 
I  savour  of  a  good  dinner,  were   denominated^   Flies, 

1  On  the  subject  of  dining  see  persons  usually  invited^  see  Athen. 

Pollux,  vi.  9,  seq.  with  the  notes  y.  4. 

of  Jungeraiann,  Kuhn,  Hemster-         ♦  Plut.  Sympos.  vii.  6.     Each 

huis.  &c.  guest   was    also  followed    by  a 

^  Athen.    iv.    70.      Aiistoph.  footman   who  stood   behind   his 

Concion.   648,   et  Schol.  master's  chair  and  waited  on  him. 

^  For  a  further  account  of  the  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p.  j219. 
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and  occasionally  Shades  or  Parasites.  There  was  ' 
at  one  time  a  law  at  Athens,  which  a  good  deal 
nonplussed  these  gentlemen.  It  was  decreed,  that 
not  more  than  thirty  persons  should  meet  at  a  mar- 
riage feast,  and  a  wealthy  citizen,  desirous  of  '^  going 
the  whole  hog,**  had  inyited  the  full  complement. 
An  honest  Fly,  however,  who  respected  no  law  that 
interfered  with  his  stomach,  contrived  to  introduce 
himself  and  took  his  station  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table.  Presently  the  magistrate  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  entered,  and  espying  his  man  at  a  glance, 
began  counting  the  guests,  commencing  on  the  other 
side  and  ending  with  the  parasite.  '^  Friend,"  said 
he,  ^'you  must  retire.  I  find  there  is  one  person 
^more  than  the  law  allows."  ^^It  is  quite  a  mis- 
"  take,  sir,"  replied  the  Fly,  "  as  you  will  find  if  you 
^  will  have  the  goodness  to  count  again,  beginning 
^'  (m  this  side.^^  Among  the  Egyptians,  who  shrouded 
all  their  poetry  in  hieroglyphics,  a  fly  was  the  em-  \ 
blem  of  impudence,  which  necessarily  formed  the 
principal  quadification  of  a  Parasite,  and  in  Hume's* 
opinion  is  no  bad  possession  to  any  man  who  would 
make  his  way  in  the  world. 

Archbishop  Potter,^  in  his  account  of  Grecian  en- 
tertainments, observes,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero 


To  peiBons  of  this  description  the 
guests  deliyered  the  presents  that 
were  made  them^  or  if  they  hap- 
pened to  be  bad  characters,  what 
they  stole.  Athen.  ir.  2.  Plut. 
Anton.  §  28.  Lucian.  Gonviy. 
seu  Lapith.  §  46.  Rich  men 
then  as  now  were  usually  haunted 
by  flatterers  who  would  pluck  off 
the  burrs  from  their  cloaks  or 
the  chaff  which  the  wind  wailed 
into  thdr  beards,  and  try  to 
screw  a  joke  out  of  the  circum- 
stance by  saying,  they  were  grown 
grey !  Theoph.  Char,  c  il  p.  7. 
If  the  patron  joked,  they  would 
stuff   their  chlamys    into    their 


mouths  as  if  they  were  dyins  of 
laughter.  In  Uie  street  Uiey 
would  say  to  the  person  they  met, 
^' Stand  aside,  friend,  and  allow 
*'  this  gentleman  to  pass !"  They 
would  bring  apples  and  pears  in 
their  pocket  for  his  little  ones  and 
be  sure  to  give  them  in  his  sight, 
with  great  praise  both  of  father 
and  children. 

1  Athen.  vi.  45,  seq. 

*  Nothing,  says  this  philoso- 
pher, carries  a  man  through  the 
world  like  a  true  genuine  natural 
impudence.   Essays,  p.  9,  quarto. 

*  Antiq.  ir.  19. 
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and  Cornelius  Nep<^  that  women  were  never  in- 
Tited  with  the  men,^  But  in  this,  as  has  been 
riiown  in  the  proper  plaoe,  he  was  misled  by  those 
learned  Romans;  for,  in  manj  cities  and  colonies  of 
Greece,  no  banquet  was  given  at  which  they  w^*e 
not  present  Even  at  Athens,  where  women  of 
character  thought  it  unbecoming  to  mingle  in  the 
convivial  revelries  of  the  men,^  in  which  wine  con- 
stantly overleaps  the  boundaries  of  decorum,  their 
place  was  supplied  by  hetairse,  whose  polished  man- 
ners, ready  wit,  and  enlarged  and  enlightened  undei^ 
standings,  recommended  them  to  their  companions, 
and  caused  the  laxity  of  their  mcmtls  to  be  forgot- 
ten.' To  proceed,  however,  with  our  feast:  it  will 
readily  be  supposed,  that  gentlemen  invited  out  to 
dinner  were  careful  to  apparel  themselves  degantly, 
to  shave  clean,  and  arrange  their  beards  and  mous* 
tachios  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  the  day. 
Even  Socmtes,  who  cared  as  little  as  most  people 
for  external  appearances,  bathed,  put  on  a  pair  of 
new  shoes,  brushed  his  chlamys,  and  otherwise  spruced 
himself  up  when  going  to  sup  at  Agathon's  with 
Phsedros,  Aristophanes,  Erjrximachos,  and  other  ex- 
quisites.     Even   in   Homeric   times   the   bath   was 


1  Plato  giving  directions  for  a 
marriage  fMet,  obaerves,  that  five 
male  and  five  female  friends  should 
be  invited ;  along  with  these,  five 
male  and  five  female  relations, 
who  with  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom,  with  th^  par^ts,  grand- 
mthers,  Sec,  would  amount  to  28. 
De  Legg.  vi.  t.  vii.  Sch weigh,  ad 
Athen.  t.  vi.  p.  60.  Among  the 
ancient  Etruscans,  who,  if  not 
Greeks^  had  many  Greek  customs^ 
the  women  reclined  at  table  with 
the  men,  under  the  same  cover. 
Athen.  i.  42. 

<  I88BUS,  De  Pynh.  Hered.  §  2. 
That  among  the  more  ample  and 
old-fiushioned  citizens  of  Athens, 


however,  men  and  women,  vihen 
of  the  same  fiunily  <»r  dan,  dined 
together,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Menander  to  prove.  He  in- 
troduces one  of  his  characters, 
i^parently  a  fop,  observing  that  it 
was  a  bore  to  be  at  a  fiimily  party, 
where  the  father,  holdmg  the 
goblet  in  his  hand,  first  made  a 
speech,  abounding  with  exhorta- 
tions: the  mother  followed,  and 
then  the  grandmother  prated  a 
little.  Afterwards  stood  up  her 
fiither,  hoarse  with  age,  and  his 
wife,  calling  him  her  dearest; 
while  he  mean  time  nodded  to  all 
present.  Athen.  ii.  86« 
5  Athen.  v.  6. 
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amonj^  the  preliminaries  to  dinner,  and  guests  ar- 
riving from  a  distance  were  attended  through  all  the 
operations  of  the  toilette  by  female  slaves.^  But 
this  general  ablution  was  not  considered  sufficient. 
On  sitting  down  to  table  water  was  again  presented 
to  every  guest  in  silver*  lavers  or  ewers  of  gold. 
And  since  they  ate  with  their  fingers,  as  atill  is 
the  practice  in  the  Levant,  it  was  moreover  custom- 
ary to  wash  the  hands  between  every  course,'  and 
wipe  them/  in  remoter  ages,  with  soft  bread,  which 
was  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  in  aftertimes  with  nap- 
kins. The  Arcadians,  however,  about  whose  moun- 
tains all  the  old  superstitions  of  Hellas  clung  like 
bats,  found  a  very  difierent  use  for  the  cakes  with 
which  they  wiped  their  fingers.  They  supposed 
them  to  acquire  some  mystic  powers  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  preserved  them  as  a  charm  against  ghosts/ 
But  we  are  proceeding  too  fast,  for  the  guests 
are  scarcely  within  doors,  and  our  imagination  has 
jumped  to  the  conclusion.  To  return  then.  Immedi*^ 
ately  on  entering,  and  when  the  host  had  welcomed 
and  shaken  hands  with  all,  such  gentlemen  as  pos- 
sessed beards^  had  them  perfumed  over  burning  cen- 
sers of  frankincense,  as  ladies  have  their  tresses  on 
visiting  a  Turkish  harem.  The  hands,  too,  after  each 
lavation,  w^*e  scented.^     Before  sitting  down  to  table, 


1  Odyss.  i.  48,  M|q. 

'  Athen.  iz.  27*  In  some  luxu- 
rious houses  wine  mingled  witii 
spices  was  presented  to  the  guests 
in  layers  for  the  purpose  of  wash- 
ing their  feet  Plut.  Phoc.  §  20. 
In  the  palace  of  Trimalchio  we  find 
Egyptian  servants  pouring  water, 
cooled  with  snow,  on  the  hands  of 
the  guests.    Petron.  Satyr,  p.  76. 

'  SehoL  Aristoph.  £q.  412. 

*  Rich  purple  napkins  were 
sometimes  used.  Sappho  in 
Deipnosoph.  ix.  79.  These  ar- 
ticlM  are  still  in  the  Levant  ela- 
borately embroidered. 


^  Athen.  iv.  SI. 

^  Hom.  Odyss.  y.  SS,  seq. 
Athen.  xv.  23.  Similar  customs 
still  prevail  in  the  Levant : 
*'  When  we  visited  the  Turks 
"  we  were  received  with  cordiality 
''and  treated  with  distinction. 
^  Sweet  gums  were  burned  in  the 
'^  middle  of  the  room  to  scent  the 
''air,  or  scattered  on  coals  before 
"  us  while  sitting  on  the  sofi^  to 
''perfume  our  moustachios  and 
"garments,  and  at  the  door,  at 
"  our  departure,  we  were  sprink- 
"led  with  rose-water."  Qiand- 
ler,  iu  150.  ^  Athen.  ix.  77. 
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and  while  the  cooks  were  peppering  the  80up>  fry- 
ing the  fish,  or  giving  the  roast-meat  another  turn, 
politeness  required  the  guests  to  take  a  stroll^  in 
the  picture-gallery  and  admire  the  exquisite  taste 
of  their  entertainer  in  articles  of  virlu.^  Here  while 
the  scent  of  the  savoury  viands  found  its  way  through 
every  apartment,  and  set  the  bowels  of  the  hungry 
parasites  croaking,  the  rogues  who  had  lunched  well 
at  home  leisurely  discussed  the  merits  of  Zeuxis  or 
Parrhasios,  of  Pheidias  or  Polygnotos,  or  opened 
wide  their  eyes  at  the  microscopic  creations  of 
that  Spartan  artist  whose  chisel  produced  a  chariot 
and  four  that  could  be  hidden  under  the  wing  of 
a  fly.  At  length,  however,  the  connoisseurs  were  in- 
terrupted in  their  learned  disquisitions  by  the  entrance 
of  Xanthos,  Davos,  or  Lydos,  with  the  welcome  in- 
telligence that  dinner  was  on  the  table. 

But  the  appetites  of  the  gourmands  had  still  to 
encounter  another  trial.*  The  Greeks  were  above 
all  things  a  pious  people,  and  regarded  every  ban- 
quet, nay,  every  meal,  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice,  at 
which  the  first  and  best  portion  should  be  offered 
as  an  oblation  to  the  gods,^  with  invocations  and 
prayer,  after  which  it  was  considered  lawful  to  at- 
tend to  their  own  appetites.  An  altar,  accordingly, 
of  Zeus  stood  in  the  midst  of  every  dining-room, 
on  which  these  ceremonies  were  performed,  and  li- 
bations of  pure  wine  poured.*    This  done,  the  guests 


1  Cf.  Horn.  Odyss.  ^.  43,  sqq. 

'  Ari8toph.Ve8p.1208.  A  then. 
y.  6,  where  the  splendid  roofs 
and  ornaments  of  the  court  are 
mentioned.  These  ornaments^ 
Kptadiiay  whatever  they  were, 
must  have  been  worth  looking  at. 
See  the  note  of  Casaubon,  Ani- 
mady.  in  Athen.  t.  viiLp,  27,  seq. 
Consult  likewise  the  note  on 
Aristophanes  in  Bekker's  edition, 
t.  iii.  p.  606. 

»  Athen.  y.  7.  Cf.  Plat.  Symp. 
t.  iy.  p.  376,  et  Xenoph.  Conyiy. 


ii.  1.  Schweigh.  Animady.  in 
Athen.  yiii.  p.  26,  seq. 

*  Casaubon  mentions  this  as  a 
thing  nota  emdttis.  Ad  Theoph. 
Charact.  p.  232 ;  but  we  must  not 
on  that  account  pass  it  oyer. 
Alexis  poetically  deplores  the 
miseries  of  the  naif-hour  before 
dinner.     Athen.  i.  42. 

^  There  was  in  great  houses 
a  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
assign  each  guest  his  place  at 
table,  6yofiaK\iiTup,  or  nomenda- 
tor.     Athen.  ii.  29. 
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took  their  places,  in  the  earlier  ages  on  chairs,  but 
afterwards,  when  they  had  become  familiar  with  the 
East,  on  rich  sofas,  arranged  round  the  board.^  Oc- 
casionallj,  however,  even  so  late  as  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander,^ princes  and  other  great  men  chose  to  adopt 
the  ancient  custom,  and,  on  one  occasion,  that  con* 
queror  himself  entertained  four  hundred  of  his  offi- 
cers, when  seats  of  wrought  silver,  covered  veith 
purple  carpets,  were  provided  for  all. 

The  manner  of  reclining  on  the  divans  was  not 
a  little  ludicrous.  For,  at  the  outset,  while  the  ap- 
petite was  keen,  they  stretched  themselves  flat  upon 
their  stomachs,  in  order,  I  presume,  to  command 
the  use  of  both  hands,  and  putting  forward  their 
mouths  towards  the  table  looked  like  so  many  spar- 
rows with  their  open  bills  projecting  over  the  nest. 
But  this  they  could  conveniently  do  only  when  they 
had  a  large  space  to  themselves.  When  packed 
close,  as  usually  they  were,  one  man,  the  chief  in 
dignity,  throwing  off  his  shoes,*  placed  himself  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  divan,  that  is,  next  the  host, 
reclining  on  one  elbow  supported  by  soft  cushions. 
The  head  of  the  next  man  reached  nearly  to  his 
breast, — whence  in  Scripture,  the  beloved  disciple 
is  said  to  recline  on  the  bosom  of  Christ,* — while 
the  feet  of  the  first  extended  down  behind  him. 
The  third  guest  occupied  the  same  position  with 
respect  to  the  second,  and  so  on  until  five  indivi-^ 
duals  sometimes  crowded  each  other  on  the  same 
sofa. 

As  the  heaven  of  the  poets  was  but  a  colossal 


1  Plin.  zxxiu.  51.  xxxiv.  8. 

^  At  most  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments tasters  were  employed 
who,  as  in  the  East,  made  trial 
of  the  dishes  before  the  guests, 
lest  they  should  be  poisoned. 
These  persons  were  called  iSia' 
rpoi  and  rporivBai,  Athen.  iy. 
71. 

3  SchoL  Aristoph.  Eq.  825. 

VOL.  n. 


*  John,  xiii.  23.  On  the  cush- 
ions, of  which  there  was  a  great 
variety,  see  Pollux,  vi.  9,  where 
he  reckons  among  them  the  vin/p- 
iator,  which  Mitfbrd  confounds 
with  the  dffKttfAa,  or  leathern 
bags  which  closed  the  row-port  of 
war-galleys  round  the  oar,  to  pre- 
vent the  influx  of  sea-water. 
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pictare  of  earth,  we  may,  from  the  practice  of  the 
gods,  infer  what  took  place  among  mortals,  even 
where  supported  by  no  direct  testimony.  Now,  in 
Homer,  we  find  gods  and  goddesses  mingling  free- 
ly together  at  the  feast.  Zeus  takes  the  head  of 
the  table,  next  him  rits  his  daughter  Athena,  while 
the  imperial  Hera,  as  Queen  6f  Heaven,  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  the  she  Oljmnpians,  by  placing  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  secondary  divinities,  directly 
opposite  her  husband.  On  one  occasion  we  find 
Athena,  the  type  of  hospitality  and  politeness,  yields 
ing  up  her  seat  of  honour  to  Thetis,  because,  as  an 
Oceanid,  she  was  somewhat  of  a  stranger  in  Olym* 
pos.*  Potter  has  discussed,  with  more  learning  than 
perspicuity,  the  question  of  precedence  at  table. 
To  render  the  matter  perfectly  intelligible  would 
require  a  plan  of  the  dining-room ;  but  wanting  this, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  in  Persia  the  king,  or  host 
of  whatever  rank,  sat  in  the  middle,  while  the  guests 
ranged  themselves  equally  on  both   sides  of  him. 

In  Greece,  the  bottom  of  the  table  was  the  end 
next  the  door.  Here  no  one  sat,  it  being  left  open 
for  the  servants  to  bring  in  and  remove  the  dishes. 
From  this  point,  on  either  side,  the  seats  augment^ 
ed  in  value,  and  consequently  the  post  of  greatest 
honour  was  the  middle  of  the  other  extremity.* 
There  were  those,  however,  who  made  no  account 
of  these  matters,  but  suffered  their  guests  to  seat 
themselves  as  they  pleased.  This  was  the  case  with 
Timon,  who,  having  invited  a  very  miscellaneous 
party,  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  precedence  between  them ;  but  a  pompous 
individual  of  aristocratic  pretensions,  dressed  like  an 
actor,  arriving  late  with  a  large  retinue,  and  survey- 
ing the  company  from  the  door,  went  away  again, 
observing,  there  was  no  fit  place  left  for  him.  Upon 
which  the  guests,  who,   as   Plutarch   remarks,  were 

1  Iliad,  ut.  100.  2  Cf.  Plut.  Conv.  QusBst.  i.  S. 

Pet.  Ciacon^  De  Tridin.  p.  44. 
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far  gone  in  tbeir  caps,  burst  into  shonts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  bade  bim  make  the  best  of  his  way  home.^ 

Some  persons  observed  a  very  different  order  in 
arranging  their  guests,  grouping  those  together  whom 
they  considered  suited  by  age  or  temper  to  each 
other,  in  order  by  this  contrivance  to  produce  gene- 
ral harmony,  —  the  vehement  and  impetuous  being 
placed  beside  the  meek  and  gentle,  the  silent  be* 
side  the  talkative,  the  ripe  and  full  and  expansive 
minds  beside  those  who  were  ready  to  receive  in- 
struction. But  very  often,  as  at  Agathon's,  those 
sat  next  each  other,  who  were  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted or  united  together  by  friendship;  for  thus 
the  greatest  freedom  of  intercourse  with  the  bright* 
est  sallies  of  convivial  wit  were  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

At  length,  however,  we  must  imagine  the  guests 
in  their  places  and  every  thing  in  proper  train.  The 
servants  bring  in  first  one  well-covered  table,  then 
a  second,  then  a  third,  till  the  whole  room  is  filled 
with  dainties.  Brilliant  lamps  and  chandeliers  poured 
a  flood  of  light  over  the  crowned  heads  of  the  guests, 
over  the  piled  sweetmeats,  over  the  shining  dishes, 
and  all  the  baits  with  which  the  appetite  is  caught. 
Then,  on  silver  paterae,  cakes  whiter  than  snow  were 
served  round.  To  these  succeeded  eggs,  pungent 
herbs,  oysters,  and  thrushes.^  Next  several  dishes 
of  rich  eels,  brown  and  crisp,  sprinkled  thickly  with 
salt,  followed  by  a  delicious  conger  dressed  with 
every  rare  device  of  cookery,  calculated  to  delight 
the  palate  of  the  gods.  Then  came  the  belly  of  a 
large  ray,  round  as  a  hoop ;  dishes,  containing,  one 
some  slices  of  a  sea-dog,  another  garnished  with  a 
spares,  a  third  with  a  cuttle-fish,  or  smoking  polypus 
whose  legs  were  tender  as  a  chicken.  While  the 
sight  of  these  dainties  waa  feasting  the  eyes  of  the 

1  Sympos.  L  2. 1.  rich  spices,  Ibrmed  a  part  of  this 

*  Probably  also  the  myttotos,     course.    Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham. 
a  dish  flavoured  with  garlic  and      17S.     Vesp.  62. 
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guests,  the  noses  of  the  experienced  informed  them 
of  the  approach  of  a  synodon/  which  perfumed  the 
passages  all  the  way  from  the  kitchen,  and,  flanked 
with  calamaries,  covered  the  whole  table.  Shrimps 
too  were  there  in  their  yellow  cuirasses,  sweet  in 
flavour  as  honey,  with  delicious  varieties  of  puff  pas- 
try bordered  with  fresh  green  foliage.*  The  teeth 
of  the  parasites  watered  at  the  sight.  But  while 
deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  these  good  things, 
in  came  some  smoking  slices  of  broiled  thunny,  a  mul- 
let fresh  from  the  fish-kettle,  with  the  teats  of  a 
young  sow  cooked  en  ragout. 

Pleasure  of  all  kinds  being  supposed  to  promote 
digestion,  female  singers,  flute-players  and  dancers, 
were  meanwhile  exercising  their  several  arts  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests.  But  as  they  paid  very 
little  attention  to  them  till  the  rage  of  hunger  was 
appeased,  we  shall  imitate  their  example,  and  proceed 
with  the  gourmandize.  One  of  the  greatest  accom- 
plishments a  boon  companion  could  possess,  was  the 
power  to  seize  with  the  fingers,  and  swallow  hissing- 
hot,  slices  of  grilled  fish  or  morsels  of  lamb  or  veal 
broiled  like  kabobs,  so  as  to  be  slightly  burnt  and 
cracking  externally,  while  all  the  juice  and  flavour 
of  the  meat  remained  within.  And  the  acquire- 
ment being  highly  important,  great  pains  were  taken 
to  become  masters  of  it.  For  this  purpose  some 
accustomed  themselves  daily  to  play  with  hot  po- 
kers, others  case-hardened  their  fingers  by  repeatedly 
dipping  them  in  water  as  hot  as  they  could  bear, 
and  gargled  their  throats  with  the  same,  while  one 
famous  gourmand,  more  inventive  than  the  rest,  hit 
upon  the  ingenious  device  of  wearing  metallic  fin- 
gerlings  with  which  he  could  have  seized  a  kabob 
even  from  the  gridiron.  These  proficients  in  the  art 
of  eating,  an  art  practised  indeed  by  all,  but  pos- 
sessed in  perfection  by  very  few,  enjoyed  great  ad- 
vantages over   the  ignorant  and   uninitiated.      And 

1  Athen.  i.  8.  vii.  46.  68.  119.  «  Pollux,  vi.  77. 

Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  y.  5. 
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accordingly,  when  invited  out,  they  generally  succeeded  . 
in  bribing  the  cook  to  send  in  all  his  dishes  hot  as  ^ 
Phlegethon,  that,  while  the  more  modest  and  inex- 
perienced  guests  sat  gazing  on,   they  might  secure 
the    best   cuts,  and    come  again   before   the   others 
could  venture  on  a  mouthful. 

Among  the  articles  served  up  in  this  scorching  state 
were  calfs  pluck,  pig's  harslet,  with  the  chine,  the 
kidneys,  and  a  variety  of  small  hors-d'oeuvre.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  head  of  a  sucking- kid  which 
had  tasted  nothing  but  milk,  baked  between  two 
dishes  well  luted  together ;  giblets  boiled ;  small, 
delicate  hams  with  their  white  sward  unbroken ;  pigs' 
snouts  and  feet  swimming  in  white  sauce,  which  the 
gourmand  Philoxenos  thought  a  rare  invention. 
Roast  kid  and  lamb's  chitterlings,  or  the  same  viands 
boiled,  formed  a  supplement  to  the  dishes  above  enu- 
merated, and  were  usually  done  so  exactly  to  a  turn, 
that  even  the  gods,  Bacchos  for  example,  and  Hermes, 
the  parasites  of  Oljrmpos,  might  have  descended  ex- 
pressly to  wag  their  beards  over  them.  But  the  Levant- 
ines have  always  been  enamoured  of  variety  in  cook- 
ery. Lady  Wortley  Montague  counted  fifty  dishes 
served  up  in  succession  at  the  Sultana  Hafiten's  table ; 
and  this  she-barbarian,  with  all  her  wealth,  could 
never  rival  the  variety  of  invention  of  an  ancient  Eleian 
or  Sicilian  cook,  who  usually  closed  the  list  of  his 
dainties  with  hare,  chickens  roasted  to  the  gold-co- 
lour celebrated  by  Aristophanes,  partridges,  pheasants, 
wood-pigeons  or  turtle-doves,  which  your  true  gour- 
mand should  eat  in  the  Thebaid,  immediately  after 
the  close  of  harvest.  But  the  dinner  was  not  yet 
over.  There  still  remained  the  dessert  to  be  dispose<l 
of,  consisting  of  pure  honey  from  the  district  of  the 
silver  mines,  curdled  cream,  cheese  -  tarts,  and  all 
that  profusion  of  southern  fruit  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.^ 

It  is  a  well-known  rule  among  modem  gourmands, 

*  Athen.  iv.  28.    There  was  a     in  Laconia.     Lucian.  Diall.  He- 
kind  of  cheese^  apparently  much      tair.  xiv.  2. 
in  use,  imported  from   Gythion, 
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that  no  man  should  utter  a  syllable  at  table  till  the 
first  course  is  removed,  and  precisely  the  same  regu- 
lation prevailed  among  the  ancients.  Silence,  how- 
ever, was  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  some 
wandering  buffoon,  who,  after  long  roaming  about  in 
search  of  a  dinner,  happened,  perhaps,  to  be  attracted 
thither  by  the  wings  and  feathers  ostentatiously  scat- 
tered before  the  door.  This  sort  of  gentry  required 
no  introduction:  they  had  only  to  knock  and  an- 
nounce themselves  to  ensure  a  ready  welcome;  for 
most  men  would  willingly  part  with  a  share  of  their 
supper  to  be  made  merry  over  the  remainder.  The 
Athenian  demos  was  pre-eminently  of  this  humour. 
No  king,  in  fact,  ever  kept  up  so  large  an  establish- 
ment of  fools  by  profession,  or,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing,  of  wits,  —  fellows  who  grind  their  under- 
standings into  pointed  jests  to  tickle  the  risible  mus- 
cles and  expand  the  mouths  of  sleek  junketters,  who 
esteem  nothing  beyond  eating  and  grinning. 

At  a  feast  given  by  CsJlias,  the  famous  jester, 
Philip,  a-kin  in  spirit,  I  trow,  to  him  of  Macedon,  pre- 
sented himself  in  this  way,  and,  on  being  admitted,  — 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you  know  my  profession  and 
"  its  privileges,  relying  on  which  I  am  come  unin- 
vited, being  a  foe  to  all  ceremony,  and  desiring  to 
spare  you  the  trouble  of  a  formal  invitation."  — 
Take  your  place,"  replied  the  host ;  "  your  company 
"  was  much  needed,  for  our  friends  appear  to  be 
"  plunged  up  to  the  chin  in  gravity,  and  would  be 
"  greatly  benefited  by  a  hearty  laugh."  * 

In  fact,  the  heads  of  the  honest  people  were  filled 
with  very  serious  meditations,  being  all  in  love,  and  en- 
deavouring to  discover  how  each  might  excel  the  other 
in  absurdity.  Philip  began  to  fear,  therefore,  that  he 
had  carried  his  jests  to  a  bad  market,  and,  in  reality, 
made  many  vain  attempts  to  kindle  the  spirit  of 
mirth,  and  call  home  the  imaginations  of  persons  who 
had  evidently  suffered  them  to  stray  as  far  as  the 
clouds.     Aware  that  success  on  this  point  was  indis- 

^  Xenoph.  Conv.  i.  13,  14. 
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pensable  to  his  subsistenee^  the  jester  grew  piqued 
at  the  indifference  of  his  hirers,  and  breaking  off 
in  the  midst  of  his  sapper,  wrapped  up  his  head  in 
his  chlamySy  and  lay  down  like  one  about  to  die. 
'^  What,  now  !**  cried  Callias.  *^  Has  any  sudden  panic 
'<  seLeed  on  thee,  friend?** — "The  worst  possible,  by 
**  Zeus  V^  replied  Philip ;  •*  for,  since  laughter,  like 
"  justice,  has  taken  its  leave  of  earth,  my  occupation 
"  is  gone.  Hitherto  I  have  enjoyed  some  celebrity 
"  in  this  way,  living  at  the  public  exjpense,  like  the 
"  guests  of  the  Prytaneion,  because  my  drollery  was 
"  effective,  and  could  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  But  it 
"  is  all  over,  I  see,  with  me  now,  for  I  might  as  soon 
''  hope  to  render  myself  immortal  as  acquire  serious 
"  habits.**  All  this  he  uttered  in  a  pouting,  desponding 
tone,  as  if  about  to  shed  tears.  The  company,  to 
humour  the  joke,  undertook  to  comfort  him,  and  the 
effect  of  their  mock  condolences,  and  assurances  that 
they  would  laugh  if  he  continued  his  supper,  was  so 
irresistibly  ludicrous,  that  Autolychos,  a  youthful 
friend  of  Callias,  was  at  length  unable  to  restrain 
his  merriment ;  upon  which  the  jester  took  courage, 
and  apostrophising  his  soul,  informed  it  very  gravely, 
that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  them  to  part 
company  yet.^ 

The  Greeks  had,  properly  speaking,  no  drawing- 
rooms,  so  that,  instead  of  retreating  to  another 
part  of  the  house,  they  had  the  tables  themselves 
removed  immediately  after  dinner.  Libations  were 
then  poured  out  to  Zeus  Teleios,  and  having  sung 
a  hymn  to  Phoebos  Apollo,  the  amusements  of  the 
evening  commenced.  Professional  singers  and  mu- 
sicians were  always  hired  on  these  occasions.  They 
were  female  slaves,  selected  in  childhood  for  their 
beauty  and  budding  talents,  and  carefully  educated 
by  their  owners.*  When  not  already  engaged,  they 
stood  in  blooming  bevies  in  the  agora,  waiting,  like 
the  Labourers  of  Scripture,  until  some  one  should 

1  Xenoph.  Conviv.  i.  15.  16.  '  C£  Luc.  Amor.  §  10.  Schol. 

Aristoph.  Acharn.  1058. 
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hire  them,  upon  which  they  proceeded,  dressed  and 
ornamented  with  great  elegance,  to  the  house  of 
feasting.  But,  besides  these,  there  were  other  ar- 
tistes  who  contributed  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
demos,  persons  that,  like  our  Indian  jugglers,  per- 
formed wonderful  feats  by  way  of  interlude  between 
the  regular  exhibitions  of  the  damsels  from  the  agora.^ 

Xenophon  introduces  into  that  living  picture  of 
Greek  manners  called  the  Banquet,  a  company  of 
this  kind.  Finding  Philip's  jokes  dull  things,  he 
brings  upon  the  scene  a  strolling  Syracusan,  with 
a  beautiful  female  flute-player,  a  dancing  girl  who 
could  perform  surpassing  feats  of  activity,  and  a 
handsome  boy,  who,  besides  performing  on  the  cithara, 
was  likewise  able,  on  occasion,  to  sport  the  toe  like 
his  female  companions. 

But,  where  philosophers  were  present,  amusements 
of  this  kind  were  not  allowed  to  occupy  their  whole 
attention.  Every  thing  that  occurred  was  made  a 
handle  for  conversation,  so  that  discussions,  more  or 
less  lively,  according  to  the  temperament^  or  ability 
of  the  interlocutors,  formed  the  solid  ground-work 
upon  which  the  flowers  of  gaiety  and  laughter  were 
spread.  It  was  usual,  immediately  after  supper,  to 
perfume  the  guests,  and  great  was  the  variety  of 
unguents,  essences,  and  odorous  oils,  made  use  of 
by  the  rich  and  vain  upon  these  occasions ;  but  when 
Callias  proposed  conforming  to  the  knode  in  this 
particular,  Socrates  objected,  observing,  that  the 
odour  of  honourable  toil  was  perfume  enough  for  a 
man.^  Women,  indeed,  to  whom  every  thing  sweet 
and  beautiful  naturally  belongs,  might,  he  admitted, 
make  use  of  perfume,  and  they  did  so  most  lavishly 
as  we  have  already  shown,  when  we  entered  their 
dressing-room  and  assisted  at  their  toilette. 

The  Greeks,  however,  were  careful  not  to  convert 

^  The   Indian  jugglers  them-     Greeks  in  the  age  of  Aleicander. 
selves    became    known    to    the      iElian.  Var.  Hist.  viii.  7. 

2  Xen.  Conr.  iL  4. 
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their  pleasure-parties  into  a  mere  arena  for  the  ex* 
hibition  of  dialectic  power.  They  from  time  to  time 
glanced  at  philosophy,  but  only  by  the  way,  in  the 
moments  of  transition  from  one  variety  of  recreation 
to  another.  Their  conversation  was  now  and  then 
brought  to  a  pause  by  the  rising  of  dancing  giris,' 
robed  elegantly,  as  we  behold  them  still  on  vases 
and  on  bas-reliefB,  in  drapery  adapted  to  display 
all  the  beauty  of  their  forms.  Hoops  were  brought 
them,  and  while  musicians  of  their  own  sex  called 
forth  thrilling  harmonies  from  the  flute,  they  exe- 
cuted a  variety  of  graceful  movements,  in  part 
pantomimic, — now  casting  up  the  hoops,  now  catch- 
ing them  as  they  fell,  keeping  time  exactly  with  the 
cadences  of  the  flute.  Their  skill  in  this  accom- 
plishment was  so  great,  that  many  were  enabled  to 
keep  up  twelve  hoops  in  the  air  at  the  same  time, 
while  others  made  use  of  poniards.' 

When  the  novelty  of  this  exhibition  was  worn 
off  a  little,  other  different  feats  followed.  A  hoop 
stuck  all  round  with  upright  swords  was  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  apartment,  into  which  one  of  the 
dancing  girls  threw  herself  head  foremost,  and  while 
standing  on  her  head  balanced  the  lower  part  of 
her  body  round  over  the  naked  points,  to  the  infi- 
nite terror  of  the  spectators.  She  would  then  dart 
forth  between  the  swords,  and,  with  a  single  bound, 
regain  her  footing  without  the  circle.*  To  add  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  company,  some  parasitical 
buffoon  would  at  times  undertake  to  exhibit  his 
awkwardness  as  a  foil  to  the  grace  of  the  dancers, 
frisking  about  with  the  clumsy  heaviness  of  a  bear, 
and  exaggerating  his  own  ignorance  of  orchestics  to 
excite  a  laugh.  Sometimes  the  female  dancer,  like 
our  own  fair  tumblers,  wottld  throw  back  her  head 
till  it  reached  her  heels,  and  then  putting  herself 
in  motion,  roll  about   the   room   like  a  hoop,^     To 

'^  Lucian.  Amor.  §  10.  ^Poll.  iii.  134. 

^  Artemid.   Oneirocrit.    i.   68. 
Xen.  Conviv.  ii.  8.  ♦  Xen.  Conviv.  ii.  22 » 
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these,  as  a  relief  and  a  change,  would  succeed,  per^ 
haps,  a  youth  with  fine  rich  voice,  who  accompanied 
himself  on  the  lyre  with  a  song. 

But  nothing  could  entirely  restrain  the  Greeks 
from  indulging  in  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  their 
own  voices.  The  buzz  of  conversation  would  soon 
be  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  which, 
when  Socrates  was  present,  sometimes  provoked 
from  him  a  sarcastic  reproof.  For  example,  at 
Callias's  dinner,  observing  the  company  broken  up 
into  knots,  each  labouring  at  some  particular  ques- 
tion in  dialectics,  and  filling  the  apartment  with  a 
babel  of  confused  murmurs ;  **  As  we  talk  all  at 
^^  once,"  said  he,  ^^  we  may  as  well  sing  all  at 
"once;**  and  without  further  ceremony  he  pitched 
his  voice  and  began  a  song.^ 

But  when  professed  jugglers  happened  to  be  pre-, 
sent,  gentlemen  were  not  long  abandoned  to  their 
own  resources  for  amusement.  Trick  followed  trick 
in  rapid  succession.  To  the  pantomimic  dances,  and 
the  sword  circle,  succeeded  the  exhibition  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  in  which  a  young  girl  seated  on  this 
machine,  like  a  little  Nubian  at  a  cow's-tail  in  a 
sakia^  was  whirled  round  with  great  velocity,*  but 
retained  so  much  self-possession  as  to  be  able  both 
to  write  and  to  read.  These,  however,  were  merely 
sources  of  momentary  wonder.  Other  amusements 
succeeded  capable  of  exciting  superior  delight,  such 
for  example,  as  the  mimetic  dance,  which,  like  that 
of  the  ghawazi,  could  tell  a  whole  story  of  love,  of 
adventure,  of  war,  of  religious  frenzy  and  enthu- 
siasm, transporting  by  vivid  representations  the  fancy 
of  the  spectators  to  warmer  or  wilder  scenes,  calling 
up  images  and  reminiscences  of  times  long  past,  or 
steeping  the  thoughts  in  poetical  dreams,  filled  with 
the  cavemed  nymphs,  the  merry  Seileni,  the  frisking 
satyrs,  Bacchos,  Pan,  the  Hours,  the  Graces,  sport- 
ing by  moonlit   fountains,    through    antique   woods, 

1  Xen.  Conviv.  vii.  1.  «  Xen.  Conviv.  vii.  3. 
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or  on   the  shelled  and  sand -ribbed   margin   of  the 
ocean.^ 

On  some   occasions  a  slight   dramatic  scene  was 
represented.     Clearing  the  centre  of  the  banqueting 
hall,   the  guests  ranged   themselves  in  order  as  at 
the  theatre.     A  throne  was  then  set  up  in  the  open 
space,  and  a  female  actor,  representing  Ariadne,  en- 
tering, took  her  seat  upon  it,  decked  and  habited 
like  a  bride,  and  supposed  to  be  in  her  Thalamos  at 
Naxos.     Dionysos,  who  has   been  dining  with  Zeus, 
comes  flushed  with  Olympian  nectar  into  the  harem 
to  the  sound  of  the  Bacchic  flute,  while  the  nymph 
who  has  heard  his  approaching  footsteps  makes   it 
manifest  by  her  behaviour  that  her   soul   is  filled 
with  joy,  though  she  neither  advances  nor  rises  to 
meet  him,  but  restrains  her  feelings  with  difficulty, 
and  remains  apparently  tranquil.     The  god,  drawing 
near   with   impassioned  looks,  and   dancing  all   the 
while,  now  seats  himself,  and  places  the  fair  one  on 
his  knee.      Then,  in  imitation  of  mortal  lovers,  he 
embraces  and  kisses  her,  nothing  loth;  for,  though 
she  hangs  down  her  h^td,  and  would  wish  to   ap- 
pear  out   of  countenance,   her  arms  find  their  way 
round    his  neck   and  return   his  embrace.     At  this 
the  company,  we  may  be  sure,  clapped  and  shouted. 
The  god,  encouraged  by  their  plaudits,   then  stood 
up   with   his  bride,   and  going   through    the   whole 
pantomime   of  courtship,    not    coldly  and    insipidly, 
but   as   one   whose    heart  was    touched,    at    length 
demanded   of  Ariadne   if  in   truth   she   loved   him. 
Sometimes   the  mimic   scene    concealed   beneath  it 
all   the   reality  of  passion.     From  personating  ena- 
moured characters,  the  youthful  actor  and  his  part- 
ner learned  in  reality  to  love ;  and  what  was  amuse- 
ment to  others  contained  a  deep  and  serious  meaning 
for  them.     This,  Xenophon  says,  was  the  case  with 
the   youth  and  maiden  who  enlivened  the  banquet 
of  Callias.      Absorbed   in   the   earnestness   of  their 

1  Plat,  de  Legg.  vii.  I.  viii.  p.  55,  Bekk.  Xen.  Conv.  vii.  5. 
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feelings,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  presence 
of  spectators,  and  instead  of  a  stage  representation, 
gave  them  a  scene  from  real  life,  where  every  im- 
passioned look  and  gesture  were  genuine,  and  every 
fiery  glance  was  kindled  at  the  heart.^ 

This,  however,  may  be  considered  a  serious  amuse- 
ment, and  something  like  broad  farce  was  necessary 
to  awaken  the  guests  from  the  reverie  into  which 
the  love  scene  had  plunged  them.  Jesters  were, 
therefore,  put  in  requisition ;  and,  as  even  they 
sometimes  failed  to  raise  a  laugh,  their  more  hu-* 
morons  brethren  the  wits  and  jesters  of  the  forests, 
or,  in  the  language  of  mortals,  monkeys  were  called 
upon  to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  seriousness.  These 
were  the  favourite  buflfoons  of  the.  Scythian  Ana- 
charsis, — not  the  Abbe  Barth^lemy's, — who  said, 
he  -could  laugh  at  a  monkey's  tricks,  because  his 
tricks  were  natural,  but  that  he  found  no  amuse- 
ment in   a   man   who   made  a  trade  of  it.^       Nor 

* 

could  Euripides  at  all  relish  punsters  and  manu- 
facturers of  jokes,  whom  he  considered,  with  some 
reason,  as  a  species  of  animal  distinct  from  man- 
kind. 

Many  there  be  who  exercise  their  wita 

In  giving  birth^  by  cutting  jests,  to  laughter. 

I  hate  the  knaves  whose  rude  unbridled  tongues 

Sport  with  the  wise ;  and  cannot  for  my  life 

Think  they  are  men,  though  laughter  doth  become  them, 

And  they  have  houses  fill^  with  treasured  stores 

From  distant  lands.^ 

But  if  Euripides  found  nothing  desirable  in  laughter, 
there  were  those  who  had  a  clean  contrary  creed, 
and  lamented  nothing  so  much  as  the  loss  of  their 
risible  faculties.  On  this  subject  Semos  has  a  story 
quite  a  propos.  Parmeniscos,  the  Metapontine,  hav- 
ing descended,  he  says,  into  the  cave  of  Trophonios, 
became   so   extremely  grave,  that  with   all   the  ap- 

*  Xen.  Conviv.  ix.  1 — 7.  '  Eurip.  Fragm.  Melanipp.  20. 

2  Athen.  xiv,  J?^ 
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pliances,  and  means  to  boot,  furnished  by  wealth, 
and  they  were  not  a  few,  he  thereafter  found  him- 
self quite  unable  to  screw  up  his  muscles  into  a 
smile;  which  taking  much  to  heart,  as  was  natural, 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  by  what 
means  he  might  rid  himself  of  the  blue  devils.  Some^ 
what  puzzled  at  the  strangeness  of  the  inquiry,  the 
Pythoness  replied, — 

Poor  mortal  unmerry^  who  seekest  to  know 

What  will  bid  thy  brow  soften,  thy  quips  and  cranks  flow, 

To  the  house  of  the  mother  I  bid  thee  repair — 

Thou  wilt  find,  if  she 's  pleased,  what  thy  heart  covets,  there. 

Upon  this,  Parmeniscos  hastened  homeward,  hoping 
soon  to  enjoy  a  good  laugh  as  the  reward  of  his  indus^ 
try ;  but,  finding  his  features  remain  fixed  as  cast-iron, 
he  began  to  suspect  the  oracle  had  deceived  him. 
Some  time  after,  being  at  Delos,  he  beheld  with  ad- 
miration the  several  wonders  of  the  island,  and,  lastly, 
proceeded  to  the  temple  of  Leto,  expecting  to  find  in 
the  mother  of  Apollo  something  worthy  of  so  great 
a  divinity.  But,  on  entering  and  perceiving,  instead, 
a  grotesque  and  smoky  old  figure  in  wood,  he  burst 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  whereupon  the 
response  of  the  oracle  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  he 
understood  it;  and,  being  thus  delivered  from  his 
infirmity,  he  ever  after  held  the  goddess  in  ex- 
tremest  reverence.* 

Even  from  this  story,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen 
how  highly  "broad  grins"  were  estimated  in  anti- 
quity, particularly  at  Athens,  where  there  was  a 
regular  "  Wits*  Club,**  consisting  of  threescore  mem- 
bers, who  assembled  during  the  Diomeia,*  in  the 
temple  of  Heracles.  The  names  of  several  of  these 
jovial  mortals  have  come  down  to  us ;  Mandro- 
genes,  for  example,  and  Strato,  Callimedon,  who, 
for  some   particular  quality  of  mind   or   body,   ob- 

'  Athen.  xiv.  2.  53.      Etym.     Mag.    277.     24. 

^  Eustath.  ad  Iliad.  ^.  p.  397.     Meiirs.  Grsec.  Feriat.  ii.  96. 
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tained  the  sobriquet  of  the  Lobster^  Deinias,  Mna- 
sigeiton,  and  Mensechmos.  The  reputation  of  these 
gentlemen  spread  rapidly  through  the  city,  and, 
when  a  good  thing  had  a  run  among  the  small  wits, 
>^  it  was  remarked,  that  ^the  Sixty  had  said  ihat."* 
Or,  if  a  man  of  talent  were  asked,  whence  he  came, 
he  would  answer,  "  From  the  Sixty.**  This  was  in 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  when,  unhappily,  jesters 
were  in  more  request  in  Athens  than  soldiers;  and 
Philip  of  M acedon,  himself  no  mean  buffoon,  learning 
the  excellent  quality  of  their  ban  mots^  sent  them 
a  present  of  a  talent  of  gold,  with  a  request  that, 
as  public  business  prevented  his  joining  the  sittings 
of  the  club,  they  would  make  for  his  use  a  collec- 
tion in  writing  of  all  their  smart  sayings,  which 
was,  probably,  the  first  step  towards  those  reposi- 
tories for  stray  wit,  called  "Joe  Millers,**  that  form 
so  indispensable  a  portion  of  a  bon  vivant*s  li- 
brary.^ 

But  we  are  all  this  while  detaining  the  company 
from  their  wine,  and  those  other  recreations  which 
the  fertile  genius  of  the  Greeks  invented  to  make 
the  wheels  of  life  move  smoothly.  Though  the  tables, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  were  removed 
with  the  solid  viands,  others  were  brought  in  to  re- 
place them,  on  which  the  censers,  the  goblets,  the 
silver  or  golden  ladles  for  filling  the  smaller  cups, 
were  arranged  in  order.^  The  chairman,  or,  as  he 
was  then  called,  the  king  of  the  feast,'  enjoyed  ab- 
solute power  over  his  subjects,  and  could  deter- 
mine better  than  their  own  palates,  how  much  and 
how  often  each  man  should  drink.  This  important 
functionary  was  not  always  identical  with  the  en- 
tertainer,  but   sometimes  his    substitute,  sometimes 

1  Athen.  xiv.  S,  son  were  governed  by  a  code  of 

2  Among  the  Etniscans  these  laws,  the  making  and  reformation 
ladles  were  of  bronze,  and  of  ex-  of  which  employed  the  wits  of  no 
tremely  elegant  form,  the  point  less  personages  than  Xenophanes, 
ending  in  a  swan's  or  duck's  Spensippos,  and  Aristotle.  Athen. 
head.  i.  5. 

*  The  proceedings  of  this  per- 
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a  person  chosen  by  lot.*  Capacious  bowls  of  wine,^ 
mingled  with  water,  were  placed  on  a  sideboard, 
whence  cnp-bearers,  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes 
of  the  other  sex,  but  always  selected  for  their  youth 
and  beauty,  filled,  with  ladles,'  the  goblets  of  the 
guests,  which,  when  the  froth  rose  above  the  brim, 
were,  by  an  obvious  metaphor,  said  to  be  crowned.^ 
Among  the  Doric  Greeks,  female  cup-bearers  seem 
to  have  been  always  preferred ;  the  Ptolemies  of 
Egypt  cherished  the  same  taste;  and  the  people 
of  Tarentum,  themselves  of  Doric  race,  passing 
successively  through  every  stage  of  luxury,  came, 
at  length,  to  be  served  at  table  by  beautiful  young 
women  without  a  vestige  of  clothing.  -In  most 
cases,  these  maidens  were  slaves,  but,  in  some  coun- 
tries, and  everywhere,  in  remoter  ages,  the  perform- 
ance of  such  offices  was  not  regarded  as  any  way 
derogatory  to  persons  of  noble  or  princely  blood. 
Bat,  whatever  might  be  their  birth,  beauty  of  form 
and  countenance  constituted  their  chief  recommen- 
dation. For  there  is  a  language  in  looks  and  ges- 
tures, there  is  a  fountain  of  joy  and  delight  con- 
cealed deep  in  the  physical  structure,  and  its  waters 
laugh  to  the  eye  of  intellect,  and  reflect  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  behold  it  a  sunniness  and  ex- 
hilaration greater  than  we  derive  from  gazing  on  the 
summer  sea.  Hence,  Hebe  and  Ganymede  were 
chosen  to  minister  at  the  tables  of  the  gods,  even 
Zeus  himself^  not  disdaining  to  taste  of  the  plea- 
sures to  be  derived  from  basking  in  the  irradiations 
of  beauty. 

When  the  goblets    were    all    crowned   with   the 


1  Horat.  Od.  iL  7.  25. 

sSchol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1183. 
Vesp.  1005. 

3  EuBtath.  ad  Iliad,  y.  p.  9SS. 
SchoL  Aristoph.  Vesp.  855. — 
A  specimen  of  these  ladles  (dpin 
raiycu)  occurs  in  Mus.  Chiara- 
mont.  pi.  2» 

*  Yirgil  actually  wreaths  the 


bowls  with  garlands.  —  iEneid. 
iii.  525.  —  Homer,  however, 
crowns  his  bowls  only  with 
wine. — II.  €.471. 

«  Homer.  Iliad.  ^.  2.  y.  282. 
fi.  SIS,  Odyss.  o.  827.  Juven. 
Sat.  T.  60.  Cf.  Philo.  Jud.  de 
Vit.  Gontempl.  t.  ii.  p.  479. 
Mangey. 
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nectar  of  earth,  the  Master  of  the  Feast*  set  the 
example  of  good-fellowship  by  drinking  to  his  guests, 
beginning  with  the  most  distinguished.*  Originally, 
custom  required  him  who  drank  to  the  health  of 
another  to  drain  off  his  cup  while  his  comrade  did 
the  same ;  but,  in  after  ages,  they  sipped  only  a  por- 
tidn  of  the  wine,  and,  as  they  still  do  in  the  East, 
presented  the  remainder  to  their  friend.  The  latter, 
by  the  rules  of  politeness,  was  bound  to  finish  the 
goblet,  or,  where  the  antique  fashion  proTailed,  to 
drink  one  of  equal  size.'  The  Macedonians,  who, 
probably,  excelled  the  Greeks  in  drinking,  if  in  no- 
thing else,  disdained  small  cups  as  supplying  a  very 
roundabout  way  to  intoxication,  and  plunged  into 
Lethe  at  once  by  the  aid  of  most  capacious  bowls. 
It  was  customary,  when  the  practice  of  passing  round 
the  goblet  had  been  introduced,  for  the  king  of  the 
feast  to  drink  to  the  next  man  on  his  right  hand, 
who,  in  his  turn,  drank  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
the  bowl  had  circulated  round  the  board.  But  dif- 
ferent customs  prevailed  in  the  different  parts  of 
Greece.  At  Athens,  small  cups,  like  our  wine- 
glasses, were  in  use;  among  the  Chians,  Thracians, 
and  Thessalians,  nations  more  prone  to  sensual  in- 
dulgences, the  goblets  were  of  larger  dimensions; 
but,  at  Sparta,  where  sobriety  and  frugality  long 
flourished,  the  practice  was  to  drink  from  diminu- 
tive vessels,  which,  as  often  as  required,  were  re- 
plenished by  the  attendants.* 

Isocrates,  in  his  exhortation  to  Demonicos,  marks 
the  distinction  between  the  true  and  false  friend, 
by  observing,  that,  while  the  latter  thinks  only  of 
those  around  him,  the  former  remembers  the  absent, 
and  makes  his  affection  triumph  over  time  and  dis- 
tance.    And  the   Greeks  generally  had   this  merit. 

^  There   were  certain    barba-  cup  was  drunk  to  the  Agathode-  ] 

nans,     who,    to    cement    their  mon, — Schol.  Arifitoph.  Eq.  85. 

friendships,   drank   wine    tinged  Athen.  xv.  47. 
with  each  other's  blood. — Athen.  *  Athen.  v.  20. 

XV.  47.  ♦  Athen.  x.  89.     Plut.  Cleom. 

2  Plut.  Symp.  i.  2.  2.  The  first  §  1 3. 
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Amid  the  enjoyments  of  the  festive  board,  they  re- 
called to  mind  the  friends  of  other  days ;  and,  having 
first  performed  libations  to  the  gods,  those  best  and 
purest  of  friends,  drank  to  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  former  associates,  now  far  removed  by  circuip- 
stances,^  and  this  they  did  not  in  the  mixed  beve- 
rage which  formed  their  habitual  potations,  but  in 
pure  wine.*  There  was  something  extremely  deli- 
cate in  this  idea,  for  tacitly  it  intimated,  that  their 
love  placed  the  objects  of  it  almost  on  a  level  with 
their  divinities,  in  whose  honour,  also,  on  these  oc- 
casions, a  small  portion  of  the  wine  was  spilt  in  \ 
libations'  upon  the  earth.  The  young,  in  whose 
hearts  a  mistress  held  the  first  place,^  drank  deeply 
in  honour  of  their  beloved,  sometimes  equalling 
the  number  of  cups  to  that  of  the  letters  forming 
her  name,^  which,  if  the  custom  prevailed  so  early, 
would  account  for  ^gisthos's  being  a  sot.  Sometimes, 
however,  taking  the  hint  from  the  number  of  the 
Graces,  they  were  satisfied  with  three  goblets;  but, 
when  an  excuse  for  drinking  "  pottle  deep "  was 
sought,  they  chose  the  Muses  for  their  patrons,  and 
honoured  their  mistresses'  names  with  three  times 
three.**  This  is  the  number  of  cheers  with  which 
favourite  political  toasts  are  received  at  our  public 
dinners,  though  every  one  who  fills  his  bumper,  and 
cries  **  hip,  hip,  hip,^  hurrah  ! "'  on  these  occasions, 
is,  probably,  not  conscious  that  he  is  keeping  up  an 
old  pagan  custom  in  honour  of  the  Muses. 

The  number  four  was  in  no  favour  at  the  drinking- 
table,  not  because  it  was  an  even  number,  for  they 
sometimes  drank  ten,  but  because  some  old  super- 
stition had  brought  discredit  on  it.  Our  very  fox- 
hunters,  however,  exhibit  an  inferior  capacity  to  many 

^  Theoc  Eidyll.  vii.  69.  honour  of  Zeua. — Scol.  Pind.  Isth. 

vi  2d 
«  Ci^ro  in  Verr.  Act.  H.  Omt.        \  Theocrit-  EidyU.  xiv.  18,  et 
1^  §  26,    and  Ascon.  Pedan.  in     g^j^^j  -^  ' 

^^-  »  Mart.  Epig.  i.  78. 

'  Antiphon.   Ace.   Nee.    Ven.  <^  Horat.  Od.  iii.  19.  11,  iqq. 

§  3^The  third  libation  was  in      Lambinus  in  loe.  p.  14S. 

VOL.   II.  O 
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of  tbe  ancients  in  affairs  of  the  bottle,  thoagli  when 
it  is  the  poets  who  perform  the  feat,  we  may  safely 
consider  them  to  be  simply  regaling  their  fancies  on 
^air-drawn"  goblets,  which  cost  nothing,  and  leave 
no  head-aches  behind  them.  On  this  subject  there 
is  a  very  pretty  song  in  the  Anthology,  which  Potter, 
following  some  old  edition,  completely  misrepresents.^ 
It  deserves  to  be  well  translated,  and  I  woidd  trans- 
late it  well  if  I  could.  The  following  at  least  pre- 
serves  the  mesming : 

Pour  out  ten  cups  of  the  purple  wine. 
To  erown  Lyddic^'s  charms  divine ; 
One  for  Euphrant^,  young  and  fair. 
With  tjie  sparkling  eye  and  the  raven  hair. 
Then  I  love  Lyddic^  more,  you  say  ? 
By  this  foaming  goblet  I  say  ye  nay. 
More  valued  than  ten  is  Euphrant^  to  me. 
For,  as  when  the  heavens  undouded  be. 
And  the  stars  are  crowding  far  and  nigh 
On  the  deep  deep  blue  of  the  midnisht  sky, 
The  moon  is  still  brighter  and  lovelier  &r 
Than  the  loveliest  phinet  or  brightest  star ; 
So, '  mid  the  stars  of  this  earthly  sphere. 
None  are  so  lovely  or  half  so  dear 
As  to  me  is  Euphrant^  young  and  fair. 
With  the  sparkling  eye  and  tiie  raven  hair.  ^ 

But  the  Macedonians  entiertained  no  respect  for 
poetical  goblets :  they  loved  to  scent  their  moustachios 
with  the  aroma  of  the  real  rosy  mne  when  it  sparkled 
in  the  cup, — when  it  moved  itself  aright,  as  the  wise 
king  of  Judah  expresses  it.  Plutarch  describes  briefly 
one  of  their  drinking-bouts  which  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  wherein  old  Kalanos,  the  Hindu 
Yoghi,  burnt  himself  alive  to  escape  the  colic. 
Alexander,  on  returning  from  the  funeral  pile,  in- 
vited a  number  of  his  friends  and  generals  to  sup 
with  him,  and,  proposing  a  drinking  contest,  appointed 
a  crown  for  the  victor.  Prodigious  efforts  were  made 
by  all  present  to  achieve  so  enviable  a  triumph ;  but 
the  man  who  proved  himself  to  possess  the  most 
capacious  interior  was  Promachos,  who  is  said  to  have 

1  Antiq.  ii.  894,  seq.    <  Marc.  Ai^ntap.  Anthol.  QraBc.  v.  110. 
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swallowed  upwards  of  two  gallons.  He  obtained 
the  prize,  which  was  a  golden  crown,  valaed  at  a 
talent,  but  died  within  three  days.^  Chares,  the  Mity* 
lenian,  relates  the  matter  somewhat  differently.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Alexander  celebrated  funeral  games 
in  honour  of  Kalanos,  at  his  bmrow,  where  horse- 
races  and  gynmastic  contests  took  place,^  and  a  poeti- 
cal encomium  was  pronounced  upon  the  Yoghi,  who, 
like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  was,  doubtless,  a 
great  toper,  and  thence  the  drinking-match  instituted 
in  the  oTening.  Chares  says  there  were  three  prizes ; 
the  first,  in  value,  a  talent ;  the  second,  thirty  minae, 
or  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling ;  the 
third,  three  mime.  The  number  of  aspirants  is  not 
stated,  but  thirty-five  (Plutarch  says  forty-one)  perish- 
ed in  cold  shiverings  on  the  spot,  and  six  more  died 
shortly  after  in  the  tents.* 

Numbers  have  celebrated  the  military  genius  of 
Alexander;  but  Athenaeus  alone  has  given  him  due 
credit  for  his  truly  royal  power  of  drinking.  Like 
his  father,  Philip,  who,  in  his  jolly  humour,  ruffled 
the  Athenian  dead  at  Chseronea,  where  he  could 
safely  beard  the  fallen  republicans,  Alexander  delight- 
ed to  spend  his  evenings  among  drunken  roysterers, 
whose  chief  ambition  consisted  in  making  a  butt  of 
their  bowels.  One  of  these  worthies  was  Proteas, 
the  Macedonian  mentioned  by  Ephippos,  in  his  work 
on  the  sepulture  of  Alexander  and  Hephsestion.  He 
was  a  man  of  iron  constitution,  on  which  wine,  what- 
ever quantity  he  drank,  appeared  to  make  no  im- 
pression* Alexander,  knowing  this,  loved  to  pledge 
him  in  huge  bowls,  such  as  *none,  perhaps,  but  them- 
selves could  cope  with.  This  he  did  even  at  Baby- 
lon, where  the  climate  suffers  few  excesses  to  be 
indulged  in  with  impunity.  Taking  a  goblet  more 
like  a  pail  than  a  drinking-cup,  Alexander  caused  it 
to  be  crowned  with  wine,  which,  having  tasted,  he 
presented  the  bowl  to  Proteas.     The  veteran  imme- 

1  Plut.  Alexand.  Magiu  §§  69,  70.  «  Athen.  x.  49. 

*  iElian.  Yar.  Hist.  ii.  41.  Periz. 
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diately  drained  it  off,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  company,  and  presently  afterwards,  desiring  to 
pledge  the  king,  he  filled  it  up  again,  and  sipping 
a  little,  according  to  custom,  passed  the  bowl  to 
Alexander,  who,  not  to  be  outdone  by  a  subject, 
forthwith  drank  the  whole.  But  if  he  poss^sed 
the  courage,  he  wanted  the  physical  strength  of 
Proteas:  the  goblet  dropped  from  his  hand,  his 
head  sank  on  a  pillow,  and  a  fever  ensued  of  which 
the  conqueror  of  Persia,  and  the  rival  of  Proteas 
in  drinking,  died  in  a  few  days.^ 

But  to  return  from  these  barbarians:  as  the 
presence  of  sober  persons  must  always  be  felt  by 
hard  drinkers  to  be  a  tacit  reproach,  it  was  one 
of  the  rules  of  good  fellowship,  that  all  such  as 
joined  not  in  the  common  potations  should  depart. 
"  Drink,  or  begone ! "  said  the  law,  and  a  good 
one  in  Cicero's  opinion  it  was,  for  if  men  expe- 
rienced no  disposition  to  join  in  the  mirth  and 
enjoyment  of  the  company,  what  had  they  to  do 
there  ? « 

From  the  existence  of  these  rules,  however,  an 
inference  has  been  drawn  unfavourable  to  the  Greek 
character,  as  if,  because  some  were  merry,  the  na- 
tion generally  must  of  necessity  have  been  wine-bib- 
bers.^ But  this  is  scarcely  more  logical  than  the 
reasoning  of  a  writer,  who,  because  the  comic  poets 
speak  chiefly  of  the  mirth  and  lighter  enjoyments 
of  the  Athenians,  very  gravely  concludes  that  they 
busied  themselves  about  little  else.  The  truth 
is,  that  like  all  ardent  and  energetic  people,  they 
threw  their  whole  soul^  into  the  affair,  whether 
serious  or  otherwise,  in  which  they  happened  to 
be  engaged  ;  and  besides,  while  the  careftU  and  in- 
dustrious applied  themselves  to  business,  there  was 
always  an  abundance  of  light  and  trifling  people 
to  whom  eating  and  drinking  constituted  a  serious 
occupation. 

1  Athen.  x.  44.        ^  TuscuL  QusmL  iL  41.    ^  Potter,  ii.  S96. 
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The  man  upon  the  creations  of  whose  art  the 
principal  enjoyments  of  Greek  gourmands  were  based 
was  the  cook/  whose  character  and  achievements 
ought  not  perhaps  to  be  entirely  passed  over.  We 
are,  indeed,  chiefly  indebted  for  our  information  to 
the  comic  poets;  but,  in  spite  of  some  little  exag- 
geration, the  likeness  they  have  bequeathed  to  us 
is  probably  upon  the  whole  pretty  exact. 

The  Athenian  cook  was  a  singularly  heterogeneous 
being,  something  between  the  parasite  and  the  pro- 
fessed jester;  he  was  usually  a  poor  citizen,  with 
all  the  pride  of  autochthoneity  about  him,  who 
considered  it  indispensable  to  acquire,  besides  his 
culinary  lore,  a  smattering  of  many  other  kinds  of 
knowle^ige,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
his  soups  or  ragouts,  but  in  order,  by  the  orations 
he  pronounced  in  praise  of  himself,  to  dazzle  and 
allure  such  persons  as  came  to  the  agora  in  search 
of  an  artist  of  his  class.  Of  course  the  principal 
source  of  his  oratory  lay  among  pots  and  frying- 
pans,  and  the  wonders  effected  by  his  art.  Phile- 
mon hits  off  with  great  felicity  one  of  these  wor- 
thies, who  desires  to  convey  a  lofty  opinion  of  him- 
self,— 

*^  How  Btrong  is  my  desire  Tore  earth  and  heaven, 
To  tell  how  daintily  I  cooked  his  dinner 
'Gainst  his  return  !     By  all  Athena's  owls ! 


>  On  famous  Cooks  see    Max.  Tyr.  Dissert,  v.  60.83.    Pollux, 
vi.  70^  seq.  Athen.  iiL  60. 
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'Tis  no  unpleasant  thing  to  hit  the  mark 

On  all  occasionB.    What  a  fish  had  I — 

And  ah !  how  nicely  fried  !     Not  all  bedevilled 

With  cheese,  or  browned  atop,  but  though  well  done^ 

Looking  aliye,  in  its  rare  beauty  dressed* 

With  skill  so  exquisite  the  fire  I  tempered^ 

It  seemed  a  joke  to  say  that  it  was  cooked. 

And  then,  just  fimcy  now  you  see  a  hen 

Gobblinff  a  morsel  much  too  big  to  swallow  ; 

With  bul  uplifted  round  and  round  she  runs 

Half  choking ;  while  the  rest  are  at  her  heels 

Clucking  for  shares.    Just  so 'twas  with  my  soldiers; 

The  first  who  toudied  the  dbh  upstarted  he 

Whirling  round  in  a  circle  like  the  hen, 

Eating  and  running ;  but  his  jolly  conmuies, 

Each  a  fish  worshiper,  soon  joined  the  dance, 

Laughing  and  shouting,  snatching  some  a  bit, 

Some  missing,  till  like  smoke  the  whole  had  vanished. 

Yet  were  they  merely  mud-fed  river  dabs  : 

But  had  some  splendid  scares  graced  my  pan, 

Or  Attic  glaucidc,  or,  0  saviour  Zeus ! 

Kapros  from  Aigos,  or  the  conger  eel, 

Which  old  Poseidon  exports  to  Olympos, 

To  be  the  food  of  gods,  why  then  my  guests 

Had  rivalled  those  above.     I  have,  m  fact, 

The  power  to  lavish  immortality 

On  whom  I  please,  or,  by  my  potent  art. 

To  raise  the  dead,  if  they  but  snuff  my  dishes  !  "  * 

This  honest  fellow,  in  the  opinion  of  Athenseus, 
exceeded  in  boasting  eyen  that  Menecrates  of  Sy- 
racuse, who  for  his  pride  obtained  the  surname  of 
Zeus;  he  was  a  physician,  and  used  Tauntingly  to 
call  himself  the  arbiter  of  life  to  mankind.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  possessed  some  specific  against 
epilepsy;  but  being  afflicted  with  a  vanity  at  least 
equal  to  his  skill,  he  would  undertake  no  one's 
cure  unless  he  first  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
follow  him  round  the  country  ever  after  as  his 
slave,  which  great  numbers  actually  did.  Nicos- 
tratos,  of  Argos,  one  of  the  persons  so  restored, 
travelled  in  his  train  habited  and  equipped  like 
Heracles;  others  personated  Asclepios,  and  Apollo, 
while  Menecrates  himself  enacted   in  this  fantastic 

1  Athen.  vii.  32. 
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masquerade  the  part  of  Zeus;  and,  as  the  actors 
say,  he  dressed  tiie  character  well,  wearing  a  purple 
robe,  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head,  sandals  of  the 
most  magnificent  description,  and  bearing  a  sceptre 
in  his  hand.^ 

But  whaterer  might  haye  been  the  conceit  of 
our  Syracusan  physician,  there  were  those  among 
the  cooking  race,  who  certainly  lagged  not  &r  be- 
hind him.  They  usually  stunned  such  as  came  to 
hire  them  with  reciting  their  own  praises,  laying 
claim  to  as  much  science  and  philosophy  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  set  up  two  or  three  sophists.  In 
fact,  to  take  them  at  their  word,  there  was  no- 
thing which  they  did  not  know,  nothing  which  they 
could  not  do.  Painting  they  professed  to  compre- 
hend as  profound  connoisseurs,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
soles  they  fried  tasted  all  the  better  for  the  accom- 
plishment In  astronomy,  medicine,  and  geometry, 
they  appear  to  have  made  a  still  greater  profi- 
ciency than  Hudibras,  notwithstanding  that— 

"  In  mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe^  or  Erra  Pater ; 
For  he  by  geometric  scale 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ; 
Discern  by  sines  and  tangents  strait 
If  bread  and  butter  wanted  weight ; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  the  day 
The  dock  does  strike  by  algebra." 

In  all  this  he  was  a  fool  to  the  Athenian  cooks ; 
for,  by  the  help  of  astronomy,  they  could  tell  when 
mackerel  was  in  season,  and  at  what  time  of  the 
year  a  haddock  is  better  than  a  salmon.  From 
geometry  they  borrowed  the  art  of  laying  out  a 
kitchen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  how  to  hang 
up  the  gridiron  in  one  place,  and  the  porridge-pot 
in  another.  To  medicine  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
deeply  they  must  have  been  indebted,  since  it  not 
only  taught  them  what  meats  are  wholesome,   and 

*  Athen.  vii.  39* 
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what  not,  but  also  enabled  them  by  some  sleight  of 
art  to  diminish  the  appetite  of  those  voracious  para- 
sites, who  when  they  dined  out  appeared  to  have 
stomachs  equal  in  capacity  to  the  great  tun  of 
Heidelberg.* 

Many  individuals,  half  guests,  half  parasites,  used 
to  extract  considerable  matter  for  merriment  out 
of  the  dinner  materials,  that  they  might  render 
themselves  agreeable,  and  be  invited  again.  Thus 
Charmos,  the  Syracusan,  used  to  convert  every  dish 
served  at  table  into  an  occasion  for  reciting  poeti- 
cal quotations  or  old  proverbs,  and  sometimes,  per- 
haps, suffered  the  fish  to  cool  while  he  was  display- 
ing his  erudition.  He  had  always  civil  things  to 
say  both  to  shell-fish  and  tripe,  so  that  a  person 
fond  of  flattery  might  have  coveted  to  be  roasted, 
in  order  that  his  shade  might  be  soothed  with  this 
kind  of  incense,  which  even  Socrates  allowed  was 
not  an  illiberal  enjoyment.  It  was,  however,  a 
common  c,»tom  J,^g  p.r«lt«  to  make  extmcl, 
from  the  poets  and  carry  them  in  portfolios  to  the 
tables  of  their  patrons,  where  they  recited  all  such 
as  appeared  to  be  a  propos.  In  this  way  the  above 
Charmos  obtained  among  the  people  of  Messina  the 
reputation  of  a  learned  man,  and  Calliphanes,^  son 
of  Parabrycon,*  succeeded  no  less  ingeniously  by 
copying  out  the  first  verses  of  various  poems,  and 
reciting  them,  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  he 
knew  the  whole. 

Cleanthes,  of  Tarentum,  always  spoke  at  table 
in  verse,  so  likewise  did  the  Sicilian  Pamphilos ; 
and  these  parasites,  travelling  about  with  wallets 
of  poetry  on  their  backs,  were  everywhere  wel- 
comed   and   entertained,    which    might    with   great 

1  Athen.  vii.  37.  "ad  convivium  venit;  sic  nomen 

2  Suidas  in  v.  t.  i.  p.  1361.  c.      "  irapcLPpvKiay   (k    verbo  (ipvicia, 
*  Athen.  i.  6.     "  Sic  ut  xa/oa-      "  mordeo,   rodo,   deglutio)    eum- 

"  (Tiroii  et  wapafiaaiiTfic  vel  irapa-     **  dem     habet     significatum."  — 
"  fiatrvyrfjQ  convivam  denotat  in-     Scheigh.  Animadv.  t.  vL  p.  54. 
'<vocatum,   qui   absque  symbola 
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propriety  have  been  adduced  by  Ilgen  *  among 
his  other  proofs  of  the  imaginative  character  of  the 
Greeks. 

Archestratos,  the  Syracusan,  belonged  no  doubt  to 
this  class.  He  composed  an  epic  poem  on  good  eating, 
which  commenced  with  recommending  that  no  com- 
pany, assembled  for  convivial  enjoyment,  should  ever 
exceed  four,*  or  at  most  five,  otherwise  he  said 
they  would  rather  resemble  a  troop  of  banditti  than 
gentlemen.  It  had  probably  escaped  him,  that  there 
were  twenty-eight  guests  at  Plato's  banquet.  Anti- 
phanes,  after  observing  that  the  parasites  had  lynx's 
eyes  to  discover  a  good  dinner  though  never  invited, 
immediately  adds,  that  the  republic  ought  to  get  up 
an  entertainment  for  them,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  during  the  games  an  ox'  was  slaughtered  some 
distance  from  the  course  at  Olympia,  to  feast  the 
flies,  and  prevent  them  from  devouring  the  spec- 
tators. 

Besides  Archestratos,  there  were  several  other  cele- 
brated gastronomers  among  the  ancients.  Of  these 
the  principal  were  Timachidas,  of  Rhodes,  who  wrote 
a  poem  in  eleven  books  on  good  eating,"^  Noume- 
nios,  of  Heraclea,  pupil  to  the  physician  Dieuches, 
Metreas,  of  Pitana,  the  parodist  Hegemon,  of  Thasos, 
sumamed  the  Lentil^  by  some  reckoned  among  the 
poets  of  the  old  comedy,  Philoxenos,  of  Leucadia, 
and  a  second  Philoxenos,  of  Cythera,  who  composed 
his  work  in  hexameter  verse.  The  former,  after 
chaunting  the  eulogium  of  the  kettle,  comes  never- 
theless to  the  conclusion  at  last,  that  superior  merit 
belongs  to  the  fryingpan.  He  earnestly  recommended 
truffles  to  lovers,  but  would  not  have  them  touch  the 


1  De  ScoL  Poes.  p.  8.  beyond  the  Alpheios.     Cf.  Plin. 

^  Athen.  i.  7.  Nat.  Hist.  x.  40.  ix.  34.  Pau- 

3  Athen.  i.  7.      This  ox  was  san.  v.  14.  L  viii.  26.  7.  i£li- 

sacrifioed  to  Zeus  the  Fly-Chaser,  an.  De  Nat.  Animal,  v.  1 7.  xi. 

in  order  to  prevail  on  him  to  drive  8. 

the  swarms  of  insects,  by  which  ^  Athen.  i.  8.     Suidas.  v.  Ttfta- 

the  spectators  were  incommoded,  xi^a%.  t.  i.  p.  899,  seq. 
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barbel.  His  anger  burst  forth  with  great  vehemence 
against  those  who  cut  in  pieces  fish  which  should 
be  served  up  whole;  and,  though  he  admits  that  a 
polypus  may  occasionally  be  boiled,  it  was  much 
better,  he  says,  to  fry  it.  From  this  man  the  Phi- 
loxenian  cakes  derived  their  name ;  and  he  it  is  whom 
Chrysippos  reproaches  with  half  scalding  his  fingers 
in  the  warm  bath  and  gargling  his  throat  with  hot 
water,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  swallow 
kabobs  hissing  from  the  ccmls.^  He  likewise  used, 
at  the  houses  of  his  friends,  to  bribe  the  cooks  to 
bring  up  everything  fiery  hot,  that  he  might  help 
himself  before  any  one  else  could  touch  them.  A 
kindred  gourmand,  in  the  poet  Krobylos,  exclaims: 
*^  My  fingers  are  insensible  to  fire  like  the  Dactyls 
^'  of  Mount  Ida.  And  ah !  how  delightful  it  is  to 
"refresh  my  throat  with  the  crackling  flakes  of 
"broiled  fish!  Oh  I  am  in  fact  an  oven,  not  a 
«  man !  ** 

According  to  Clearchos  it  was  this  same  Philox- 
enos,  who  used  to  maraud  about  rich  men's  houses, 
followed  by  a  number  of  slaves  laden  with  wine, 
vinegar,  oil,  and  other  seasonings.  Wherever  he 
smelled  the  best  dinner  he  dropped  in  unasked,  and 
slipping  slily  among  the  cooks,  obtained  their  permis- 
sion to  season  the  dishes  they  were  preparing,  after 
which  he  took  his  place  among  the  guests  where  he 
fed  like  a  Cyclops.  Arriving  once  at  Ephesos,  by 
sea,  he  found,  upon  inquiry  in  the  market,  that  all 
the  best  fish  had  been  secured  for  a  wedding  feast. 
Forthwith  he  bathed,  and  repairing  to  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom,  demanded  permission  to  sing  the 
Epithalamium.  Every  one  was  delighted ;  they  could 
do  no  less  than  invite  him  to  dinner.  And  **  Will 
you  come  again  to-morrow  ?**  inquired  the  generous 
host.  "  If  there  be  no  fish  in  the  market,"  replied 
Philoxenos.  It  was  this  gourmand  who  wished 
nature    had    bestowed    on    man    the    neck    of    the 

>  Athen.  i.  9. 
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crane  that  the  pleasure  of  swallowing  might  be  pro- 
longed.^ 

I^thyllos,  another  parasite,  sumamed  ^^  the  Dainty/' 
not  content  with  the  membrane  which  nature  has 
q>read  over  the  tongue,  superinduced  artificially  a 
sort  of  mucous  covering,  which  retained  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  flarour  of  what  he  ate.^  To  pro- 
long his  luxurious  enjoyment  as  much  as  possible, 
he  afterwardB  scraped  away  this  curious  coating  with 
a  fish.  Of  all  ancient  gourmands  he  alone  is  said 
to  have  made  use  of  artificial  finger-points,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  seize  upon  the  hottest  mor- 
sels. An  anecdote  so  good  as  to  have  given  rise 
to  many  modem  imitations,  is  related  of  Philoxenos, 
of  Cythera.  Dining  one  day  with  Dionjrsios,  of  Syra- 
cuse, he  observed  a  large  barbel  served  up  to  the 
prince,  while  a  very  diminutive  one  was  placed  be- 
fore him.  Upon  this,  taking  up  the  little  fish,  he 
held  it  to  his  ear  and  appeared  to  be  listening  at- 
tentively. Dionysios,  expecting  some  humorous  ex- 
travagance, made  a  point  of  inquiring  the  mean- 
ing of  this  movement,  and  Philoxenos  replied,  that 
happening  just  then  to  think  of  his  Galatea,^  he 
was  questioning  the  barbel  respecting  her.  But  as 
it  makes  no  answer,  said  he,  I  imagine  they  have 
taken  him  too  young  and  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand me*  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  the  old 
fellow  they  have  placed  before  your  majesty  must 
know  all  about  it.  The  king,  amused  by  his  inge- 
nuity, immediately  sent  him  the  larger  fish  which 
he  soon  questioned  effectually.^ 

But  the  Athenians  were  not  reduced  to  depend 
for  amusement  at  table  upon  the  invention  of  these 

1  Suid.  in  t.  ^cXo$.  t.  ii.  p.  1 058.  of   Dionysios.       Athen.    i.    11. 

c.    Athen.  i.  10.  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  xii.  44.    Schol. 

«  Athen.  L  10.     Suid.  v.  IIi-  Aristoph.  Plut.  290. 
dvXK.  U  ii.  p.  526.  c.  ♦  Athen.  i.  1 1.      See  another 

^  Making  allusion  perhaps  to  anecdote    of  this   gounnand   in 

his  love  for  Galatea^  the  mistress  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  x.  9* 
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hamble  companions.  They  knew  how,  when  occa- 
sion required,  to  entertain  themselves,  and,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  hilarity,  descended  for  this  pur- 
pose to  contrivances  almost  infantine.  They  posed 
each  other  with  charades,  enigmas,  conundrums,  and, 
sometimes,  in  the  lower  classes  of  society,  related 
stories  of  witches,  lamias,  mormos,  and  other  hob- 
goblins believed  in  by  the  vulgar  of  all  nations. 
Among  persons  engaged  in  public  affitirs  the  ex- 
citement of  political  discussion  was  often,  of  course, 
intermingled  with  their  more  quiet  pleasures.^  But 
with  this  we  have,  just  now,  nothing  to  do,  nor 
with  the  enigmas  which  we  shall  describe  anon. 
There  was  another  and  more  elegant  practice  ob- 
served by  the  Greeks  at  convivial  meetings,  which, 
though  not  peculiar  to  them,  has  nowhere  else,  per- 
haps, prevailed  to  the  same  extent, — I  mean  the  in- 
troduction of  music  and  the  singing  of  songs,'  light, 
graceful,  and  instinct  with  wit  and  gaiety,  to  the 
barbitos  or  the  lyre. 

Among  the  Greeks,  generally,  the  love  of  music 
and  poetry  seemed  to  be  a  spontaneous  impulse  of 
nature.  Almost  every  act  of  life  was  accompanied 
by  a  song, — the  weaver  at  his  loom,  the  baker  at 
his  kneading-trough,  the  reaper,  the  ^  spinners  and  the 
knitters  in  the  sun,"  the  drawer  of  water,  even  the 
hard-working  wight  who  toiled  at  the  mill,  had  his 
peculiar  song,  by  the  chaunting  of  which  he  lightened 
his  labour.  The  mariner,  too,  like  the  Venetian 
gondolier,  sang  at  the  oar,  and  the  shepherd  and 
the  herdsman,  the  day-labourer  and  the  swineherd, 
the  vintager  and  the  husbandman,  the  attendant 
in  the  baths,  and  the  nurse  beside  the  cradle.  It 
might,  in  fact,  be  said,  that  from  an  Hellenic  vil- 
lage music  arose  as  from  a  brake  in  spring.  Their 
sensibilities  were  tremblingly  alive  to  pleasure. 
There  was  elasticity,  there  was  balm  in  their  atmo- 

^  Aristoph.  Aves.  1189,  sqq.         >  Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  403. 
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sphere,  and  joy  and  freedom  in  their  souls. — How 
could  they  do  other  than  sing? 

But,  if  music  and  poetry  thus  diffused  their  de- 
lights oyer  the  industry  of  the  laborious,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  where  men  met  solely  for  enjoy- 
ment, these  best  handmaids  of  enjoyment  should  not 
be  absent.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  while  the 
goblet  circulated,  kindling  the  imagination,  and  un« 
bending  the  mind,  the  lyre  was  brought  in  and  a 
song  ^led  for.  Nor  was  the  custom  of  recent 
date.  It  prevailed  equally  in  the  heroic  ages,  and, 
like  many  other  features  of  Greek  manners,  derived 
its  origin  from  religion.  For,  in  early  times,  men 
rarely  met  at  a  numerous  banquet,  except  on  occa- 
sion of  some  sacrifice,  when  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
gods  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  ceremo- 
nies. Thus  Homer,  describing  the  grand  expiatory 
rites  by  which  the  Achaean  host  sought  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  Apollo,  observes,  that  they  made  great 
feasts,  and  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  god  amid 
their  flowing  goblets.^ 

Yet,  though  the  theme  of  those  primitive  songs 
may  have  been  at  first  serious,  it  was,  probably,  not 
long  before  topics  better  adapted  to  festive  meet- 
ings obtained  the  preference.  At  all  events,  they 
soon  came  to  be  in  fashion.  The  first  step  appears 
to  have  been  from  the  gods  to  the  heroes,  whose 
achievements,  being  sometimes  tinged  with  the  ludi- 
crous, opened  the  door  to  much  gay  and  lively  de- 
scription. And  these  convivial  pleasures,^  so  highly 
valued  on  earth,  were,  with  great  consistency,  trans- 
ferred to  Olympos,  where  the  immortals  themselves 
were  thought  to  heighten  their  enjoyments  by  songs 
and  merriment. 

In  the  ages  following,  the  art  of  enhancing  thus  the 
delights  of  social  intercourse,  so  far  from  falling  into 

1  niad.    a.   492,  Bqq.      Ilgen,  *  Conf.  Odyss.   d.   72,  sqq.  a, 

Disq.  de  ScoL  Poes.  p.  55.  154.  350. 
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neglect,  grew  to  be  more  than  ever  cuHivated.  Even 
the  greatest  men,  beginning  from  the  Homeric  Achilles, 
disdained  not  to  sing.  They  did  not,  sajrs  a  judicious 
and  learned  writer,  consider  it  sufficient  to  perform 
deeds  worthy  of  immortality,  or  to  be  the  theme  of 
poets  and  musicians,  or  so  &r  to  cultivate  their  minds 
as  to  be  able  to  relish  and  appreciate  the  songs  of 
others,  but  included  music  within  the  circle  of  their 
own  studies,  as  an  accomplishment  wiUiout  which  no 
man  could  pretend  to  be  liberally  educated.  For  this 
reason  it  was  objected  by  Stesimbrotos,  as  a  reproach 
to  Cimon,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  music,  and  every 
other  gentlemanly  accomplishment  held  in  estimation 
among  the  Grreeks;^  and  even  Themistocles  himself 
incurred  the  charge  of  rusticity,  because,  when  chal- 
lenged at  a  party,  he  refused  to  play  on  the  cithara.* 

A  diflferent  theory  of  manners  prevailed  among  the 
Romans,  who,  like  the  modem  Turks,  considered  it 
unbecoming  a  gentleman  to  sing.  But  to  the  Greeks, 
a  people  replete  with  gaiety  and  ardour,  and  whose 
amusements  always  partook  largely  of  poetry,  music 
presented  itself  under  a  wholly  different  aspect,  and 
was  so  far  from  appearing  a  mean  or  Sordid  study, 
that  no  branch  of  education  was  held  in  higher  honour, 
or  esteemed  more  efficacious  in  promoting  tranquillity 
of  mind,  or  polish  and  refinement  of  manners.  The 
lyre  is  accordingly  said,  by  Homer,  to  be  a  divine 
gift,  designed  to  be  the  companion  and  friend  of 
feasts,  where  it  proved  the  source  of  numerous  advan* 
tages.  In  the  first  place,  persons  too  much  addicted 
to  the  bottle  found  in  this  instrument  aa  ally  against 
their  own  failing,  for,  whether  playing  or  listening, 
a  cessation  from  drinking  was  necessarily  effected. 
Rudeness  also  and  violence,  and  that  unbridled  au- 
dacity conmionly  inspired  by  wine,  were  checked  by 
music,  which,  in  their  stead,  inspired  a  pleasing  exalt- 

*  Plut.  Cim,  §  4.  Afterwards,  however,  we  find  Cimon  i^pre- 
sented  as  singing  with  great  skill.  §  9.' 

^  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Qusest.  i.  2.  Cf.  Ilgen.  De  Scol.  Poes.  p.  6f . 
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ation  of  mind,  and  joy  free  from  all  admixture  of 
passion.^ 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  convivial 
song  soon  divested  itself  of  its  religions  and  sombre 
character;  for,  as  parties  are  made  up  of  persons  dif- 
fering extremely  in  taste  and  temperament,  it  neces- 
sajily  happened  that  when  each  was  required  to  sing, 
much  variety  would  be  found,  in  the  lays,  which  gene- 
rally assumed  a  festive  and  jocund  air.  Hymns  in 
honour  of  the  gods  were  more  sparingly  introduced,' 
nor  was  much  stress  laid  on  the  praises  of  heroes;^ 
the  spirit  of  joviality  moulded  itself  into 

QuiiM  aiid  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles ; 
Nods  and  becks^  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Every  one  poured  forth  what  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
ment inspired,  —  jokes,  love-songs,  or  biting  satires, 
with  the  freedom  and  fertility  of  an  improvisatore.* 

These  convivial  songs  were  divided  by  the  ancients 
into  several  kinds,  with  reference  sometimes  to  their 
nature,  sometimes  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
chaunted :  the  most  remarkable  they  denominated  Sco-  / 
lia,  or  zig-zag  songs,'  for  a  reason  somewhat  difficult  of  ( 
explanation.  Several  of  the  later  Greek  writers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  appellation,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  singular  one; 
but  the  learning  and  diligence  of  Ilgen^  may  be 
said  to  have  fully  resolved  this  curious  question. 
After  determining  the  antiquity  of  the  Scolion,  which 
Pindar^  supposes  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Ter- 


^  Athen.  xiv.  24.  Hgen^  Disq. 
De  Scol.  Poes.  p.  64. 

*  The  hymn,  fi>r  example,  in 
honour  cf  Pallas  was,  in  all  ag^es, 
scing.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  954. 

3  Of  Haraiodios,  for  example^ 
and  Aiistogeiton.  Sch.  Aristoph. 
Adianu  942*  See  ngen,  Disq.  de 
SeoL  Poea.  p.  69. 

*  Con£  Horn.  Hynui.  in  Herai. 
52,  sqq.     Pind.  Olymp.  L  24. 


^  Poll.  vi.  108,  with  the  notes 
of  Seber  and  Jungermann,  t.  v.  p. 
142. 

^  Who  has  published  a  collec- 
tion of  these  songs,  accompanied 
by  very  interestmg  and  instruc- 
tive notes.  YxoXla*  hoc  est,  Car- 
mina  Convivalia  Grsecorum.  Je- 
ns, 1798. 

7  Apud  Plut.  de  Musica,  $  28. 
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pander,  or,  at  least,  the  verses  of  the  song,  but  which 
Ilgen  dates  as  far  back  as  the  heroic  period,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  name  itself  was  known  in  very  remote 
ages,  since  they  formed  a  separate  class  among  the 
works  of  Pindar,  and  are  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
and  Plato,^  and  that,  like  the  Cyclic  chorus,  it  arose 
out  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  sung. 
For  as  this  chorus  was  called  Cyclic,  or  circular,  be- 
cause chaunted  by  persons  moving  in  a  circle  round 
the  altar  of  Bacchos,  so  the  Scolion,  or  zig-zag  song,^ 
received  its  name  from  the  myrtle  branch,  or  the 
cithara,  to  which  it  was  sung,  being  passed  from  one 
guest  to  another  in  a  zig-zag  ^  fashion,  just  as  those 
who  possessed  the  requisite  skill  happened  to  sit  at  table. 
To  render  this  explanation  perfectly  intelligible, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  describe  succinctly 
the  whole  process  of  singing  in  company.  At  first, 
it  has  been  conjectured,  when  manners  were  rude, 
and  the  language  still  in  its  infancy,  singing,  like 
dancing,  required  no  great  art,  and  was  little  more 
than  those  wild  bursts  of  melody  still  common  among 
the  improvisatori  of  Arabia  and  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries, but  that  from  these  humble  beginnings  lyrical 
poetry  took  its  rise,  preserving  still  the  freedom  of 
its  original  state,  and  rising,  unshackled  by  the  rigid 
laws  of  metre,  to  heights  of  sublimity  and  grandeur 
beyond  which  no  human  composition  ever  soared. 
By  degrees  some  complex  forms  of  verse  obtained 
the  preference, — such,  for  example,  as  those  of  Sappho 
and  Alcseos,  —  and  fixed  and  definite  laws  of  metre 
were  established. 


,  1  Find.  Fragm.  Dissen.  t.  i.  p. 
284^  with  the  Commentary,  t.  ii. 
p.6d9^8qq.  Ari8toph.Ve8p.  Ifl22, 
1240.  Acham.  532.  Pac.  1302. 
Plat.  Goi^.  t.  iii.  p.  13.    Bekk. 

^  Suidas,  y.  trKoXloy,  t.  ii.  p. 
759,  e.  sqq.  Etym.  Mag.  718, 
S5y  sqq.  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  7. 
276,  49. 

*  Mr.  Miiller,  however,  disap- 
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proves  of  this  etymology.  "  It 
"  is  much  more  iScely,"  he  says, 
that  in  the  melody  to  which 
the  scolia  were  sung,  certain 
liberties  and  irregularities  were 
"  permitted,  by  which  the  ex- 
**  tempore  execution  of  the  song 
"  was  facilitated."  —  History  of 
Qreek  Literature,  pt.  L  chap.  xiii. 
§  16,  seq. 
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The  Scolion,  however,  always  preserved  something 
of  its  original  spontaneous  character,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance, and  the  same  thing  may  be  predicated  of 
all  their  festive  lays.  But  before  they  gave  loose  to 
their  gaiety,  the  deep  religious  sentiment  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  nation  required  a  paean,  or  hymn, 
to  be  sung  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  in  this  every 
person  present  joined/  While  thus  engaged,  each 
guest,  it  is  supposed,  held  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
laurel,  the  tree  sacred  to  Apollo.*  To  the  paean  suc- 
ceeded another  air,  which  all  present  sang  in  their  turn, 
holding  this  time  a  branch  of  myrtle,^  which,  like 
the  laurel  bough  mentioned  above,  was  called  aesakos, 
or  the  "  branch  of  song."*  The  singing  commenced 
with  the  principal  guest,  to  whom  the  symposiarch 
or  host  delivered  the  Cithara^  and  aesakos,  demanding 
a  song,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  table,  no 
one  could  refuse.  Having  performed  his  part,  the 
singer  was,  in  turn,  entitled  to  call  upon  his  neigh- 
bour, beginning  on  the  right  hand,  and  delivering  to 
him  the  Cithara  and  the  myrtle  branch.  The  se- 
cond, when  he  had  sung,  handed  it  then  to  the 
third,  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  circle  of  the  company  had  been  made.  It 
sometimes  happened,  though  not  often,  that  among 
the  guests  an  individual,  unskilled  in  instrumental 
music,  was  found,  and,  in  this  case,  he  sang  without 
accompaniment,  holding  the  aesakos  in  his  hand.^ 

The  poets  who  had  the  honour  thus  to  cheer  the 
convivial  hours  of  the  Greeks  were,  in  remoter  times, 
Simonides  and  Stesichoros,  and,  probably,  Anacreon, 
with  others  of  the  same  grade  ;^  and,  if  we  may 
credit  Aristophanes,  songs  were  also  selected  from 
the  plays  of  ^chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  as 

1  Plut.  Symp.  i.  1.  Athen.  xiy.  ^  Potter^  Antiq.  ii.  403. 

24.  ^  Scol.  Aristoph.  Nub.    1337, 

*  Hesych.  v.  ^craKot,  ^.  Ilgen.  seq. 

De  Scol.  Foes.  p.  154.  ^  Ilgen,  De  Schol.  Foes.  p.  166. 

«  Sch.  Aristoph.   Nub.  1339,  7  Aristoph.  Nub.  1358.    Conf. 

1346.  Schol.  ad  Vesp.  \222. 
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among  ourselves  from  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  or  Ben  Jonson.  It  may  even  be  inferred 
that  passages  from  Homer  himself^  were  sung  on 
these  occasions ;  or,  if  not  sung,  they  were  certainly 
recited  by  rhapsodists  introduced  for  the  purpose  into 
the  assembly,  who,  holding  a  laurel  branch  while  thus 
engaged,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  passing 
round  the  myrtle  bough.  This  branch,  therefore, 
whether  of  myrtle  or  laurel,*  constituted  a  part  of  a 
singer's  apparatus.  The  latter  was  originally  chosen 
as  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  patron  of  music,  and  because 
it  was  also  believed  to  be  endowed  with  something 
of  prophetic  power,  the  Pythoness  eating  its  leaves 
before  she  ascended  the  tripod,  while  it  was  the  sjrm- 
bol  of  ever-during  song.  Instead  of  the  laurel, 
myrtle  was  afterwards  introduced,  on  account,  pro- 
bably, of  its  being  sacred  to  Aphrodite,  whose  praises 
were  celebrated  in  those  amatory  songs  common  at 
feasts.  It  may,  likewise,  have  been  considered  an 
emblem  of  republican  virtue,  since  Harmodios  and 
Aristogeiton  concealed  their  swords  in  a  myrtle 
wreath.^ 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  Scolia*  These 
lays,  like  the  rest,  made  the  circle  of  the  company, 
though  not  by  passing  in  an  unbroken  series  from 
man  to  man,  but,  as  has  already  been  said,  from  one 
skilful  singer  to  another.  In  fact,  the  chanting  of  the 
scolia  was  a  kind  of  contest  which  took  place  when  all 
the  other  songs  were  concluded.*  The  person  who 
occupied  the  seat  of  honour  chanted  to  the  Githara 
a  song  containing  the  praises  of  some  mortal  or 
immortal,  or  the  developement  of  some  moral  pre- 
cept or  erotic  subject,  which  was  comprehended  in 
a  small  number  of  verses.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  handed  the  Cithara  and  myrtle,  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion, to  some  other  among  the  guests,  and  the 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  1367.  '  Hgen,    De    Scol.    Foes.    p. 

^  Dresig.  de  Rhapsodis.  p.  7.  159. 
sqq.  ap.   Ilgen,   De  Scol.  Poes. 

p.  157.  Find.  Isthnu  iv.  63.  ♦  Athen.  xv.  49. 
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person  thus  challenged,  who  could  not  refuse  with- 
out passing  for  an  illiterate  clown,  must  at  once  take 
up  the  same  subject,  and,  without  delay  or  premedi- 
tation, break  forth  into  a  song  in  the  same  metre 
and  nimiber  of  verses,  if  possible ;  and  if  un&miliar 
with  the  Cithara,  he  could  sing  to  the  myrtle.  The 
second  singer  now  exercised  his  privilege  and  called 
upon  a  third,  who  was  expected  to  do  as  he  had 
done;  so  that  very  often  the  same  idea  underwent 
five  or  six  transformations  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. When  the  first  argument  had  thus  made  the 
circle  of  the  company,  he  who  concluded  had  the 
right  to  start  a  new  theme,  which  received  the  same 
treatment  as  the  first ;  so  that  sometimes,  when  peo- 
ple were  in  a  singing  humour,  air  followed  air,  until 
eight  or  ten  subjects  had  received  all  the  poetical 
ornaments  which  the  invention  of  those  present  could 
bestow  upon  them. 

But  to  sing  without  wine  would  have  been  in- 
sipid. I  have  said  the  chanting  of  the  scolia 
was  a  sort  of  contest,  and,  as  he  who  contends  and 
obtains  the  victory  looks  naturally  for  a  reward,  so 
the  successful  performer  aspired  to  his,  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  not  inappropriate,  consisting 
of  a  brimming  bowl,  called  odhs^  or  the  "cup  of 
song,"  at  once  a  mark  of  honour  and  a  reward  of 
skiU.^  All  these  particulars  are  inferable  from  the 
examples  of  the  scolion,  which  still  remain;  and 
Aristophanes  in  the  "  Wasps, '^  presents  something 
like  an  outline,  though  dim  and  obscure,  both  of 
the  argument  and  the  mode  of  execution.  He  ima- 
gines a  company  of  jolly  fellows,*  such  as  Theoros, 
'^schines,  Phanos,  Cleon,  Acestor,  and  a  foreigner 
of  the  same  kidney,  and  represents  them  as  engaged  in 
performing  certain  scolia  for  their  own  entertainment. 

But  the  idea  we  should  form  of  this  kind  of  song 
from  the  very  comic  passage  in  the  "  Wasps'*  differs 
materially  from  the  theoretic  view  of  Ilgen,  since 
Philocleon    constantly  interrupts   his   son,   terminat- 

»  Athen.  xi.  110.         «  Vesp.  1220. 
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ing  each  sentence  for  him  in  a  manner  wholly  unex- 
pected, and  of  coarse  calculated  to  excite  laughter. 

But  though  musical,  the  Greeks  would  not  imitate 
the  grasshoppers,^  who  are  said  to  sing  till  they 
starve;  but,  having  accomplished  the  circle  above- 
mentioned,  proceeded  to  other  amusements  which, 
though  too  numerous  to  be  described  at  length,  must 
not  be  altogether  passed  over.  In  the  heroic  ages 
the  discovery  had  not  been  made  that  rest  after 
meals  is  necessary  to  digestion,  which  in  later  times 
was  a  received  maxim,  and  accordingly  we  find 
from  the  practice  of  the  Phaeacians,*  who,  if  an  after- 
dinner  nap  had  been  customary,  would  certainly  have 
taken  it,  that  the  men  of  those  times,  instead  of 
indulging  in  indolent  repose  out  of  compliment  to 
their  stomachs,  sallied  forth  to  leap,  to  run,  to  wrestle, 
and  engage  in  other  athletic  sports,  which  by  no  means 
appear  to  have  impaired  their  health  or  their  prowess. 
As  civilisation  advances,  however,  excuses  are  found 
for  laying  aside  the  habits  of  violent  exercise.  Sci- 
ence, in  too  many  cases,  fosters  indolence  and  pro- 
nounces what  is  fashionable  to  be  wise.  But  to 
the  race-course  and  the  wrestling-ring,  sedentary, 
or  at  least  indoor,  pastimes  succeed,  and,  instead 
of  overthrowing  their  antagonists  on  the  palaestra- 
floor  or  the  greensward,  men  seek  to  subdue  them 
at  Kottabos,  or  on  the  chess-board,  or  to  ruin  them 
at  the  card-table  or  in  the  billiard-room. 

The  play  of  Kottabos,^  invented  in  Sicily,  soon 
propagated  itself,  as  such  inventions  do,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Greece,  and  got  into  great  vogue  at 
Athens,  where  the  lively  temperament  of  the  people 
inclined  them  to  indulge  immoderately  in  whatever 
was  convivial  and  gay.  The  most  usual  form  of 
the  game  was  this, — a  piece  of  wood  like  the  up- 
right  of  a  balance  having  been   fixed  in   the   floor 

>  Plato  PhsBdr.  t.  i.  p.  65.  '  Athen.  xv.  ft,  sqq.  xL  22,  58, 

75. — Suidas,  v.  KOT€i£l(€iy.  t,  i.  p. 
<  Homer.  OdjBS.   6,   97,  sqq.      1504,  b.  seq.     Etym.  Mag.  5S$. 
Eustath.  p.  295,  43.  19,  Bqq. 
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or  upon  a  stable  basis,  a  small  cross-beam  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  it  with  a  shallow  vessel  like 
the  basin  of  a  pair  of  scales,  at  either  end. 

Under  each  of  these  vessels  stood  a  broad*mouthed 
vase,  filled  with  water,  with  a  gilt  bronze  statue, 
called  Manes,  fixed  upright  in  its  centre.  The  per- 
sons who  played  at  the  game,  standing  at  some 
little  distance,  cast,  in  turn,  their  wine,  from  a 
drinking-cup  into  one  of  the  pensile  basins,  which 
descending  with  the  weight,  struck  against  the  head 
of  the  statue,  which  resounded  with  the  blow.  The 
victor  was  he  who  spilled  least  wine  during  the 
throw,  and  elicited  most  noise  from  the  brazen 
head.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  its  origin  a  species  of 
divination,  the  object  being  to  discover  by  the 
greater  or  less  success  obtained,  the  place  occupied 
by  the  player  in  his  mistress's  affections.  By  an 
onomatopoea  the  sound  created  by  the  wine  in  its 
projection  was  called  latcut,  and  the  wine  itself 
latage.  Both  the  act  of  throwing  and  the  cup 
used  were  called  ankuia,  from  the  word  which  ex- 
presses  the  dexteroiis  turn  of  the  hand  with  which 
the  skilftil  player  cast  his  wine  into  the  scales.^ 

Our  learned  Archbishop  Potter,  who  has  not  un- 
skilftilly  abridged  the  account  of  Athenaeus,  con- 
founds the  above  with  the  kottabos  katactos^  another 
form  of  the  game  described  both  by  Pollux  and 
Athenseus.^  In  this  the  apparatus  was  suspended 
like  a  chandelier  from  the  roof.  It  was  formed  of 
brass,  and  a  brazen  vessel,  called  the  skiff,  was 
placed  beneath  it.  The  player,  standing  at  a  little 
distance,  with  a  long  wand,  struck  one  end  of  the 
kottabos,  which  descending  came  in  contact  with 
the  skiff,  or  rather  the  manes  within,  and  produced 
a  hollow  sound.  Occasionally  the  small  vessels  at 
the  extremity  of  the  kottabos  were  brought  down, 
as  in  the  former  game,   by  having   wine   cast   into 

»  Potter,  ii.  405,  406.  xv.   4.      Cf.   Flor.   Christian  ad 

*  Pollux,  vi.  109,  sqq.     Athen.      Aristoph.  Pac.  343. 
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them.  Another  Tariety  required  the  skiff  to  be 
filled  with  water,  upon  which  floated  a  ball,  an  in- 
strument like  the  tongue  of  a  balance,  a  manes, 
three  myrtle  boughs,  and  as  many  phials.  In  this 
the  great  art  consisted  in  striking  some  one  of  these 
with  the  kottabos,  and  whoever  could  sink  most  of 
them  won  the  game.  The  prize,  on  these  occasions, 
was  usually  one  of  those  cakes  called  pyramos^  or 
something  similar ;  but  instead  of  these  it  was  some- 
times agreed,  when  women  were  present,  that  the 
prize  should  be  a  kiss,  as  in  our  game  of  forfeits. 
Another  kind  of  kottabos,  chiefly  practised  on  those 
occasions  which  resembled  our  christenings,  when  on 
the  tenth  day  the  child  received  its  name,  was  a 
contention  of  wakefulness,  when  the  person  who 
longest  resisted  sleep,  won  the  prize.  Properly,  how- 
ever, kottabos  was  the  amusement  first  described; 
and  so  fashionable  did  it  become,  that  persons  erect- 
ed circular  rooms  expressly  for  the  purpose,  in  order 
that  the  players  might  take  their  stand  at  equal 
distances  from  the  apparatus  which  stood  in  the 
centre.* 

It  might,  without  any  authority,  be  presumed  that 
when  people  met  together  for  enjoyment  they  would 
derive  the  greater  portion  of  it  from  conversation, 
which  would,  of  course,  vary  and  slide 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," 

according  to  the  character  or  fluctuating  humour  of 
the  company.  The  Spartans,  like  all  military  people, 
were  grievously  addicted  to  jokes,  which  among  them 
supplied  the  place  of  that  elegant  badinage,  alterna- 
ting with  profound  or  impassioned  discourse,  familiar 
to  the  more  intellectual  Athenians.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, though  free  from  the  coarseness,  possessed  more 
than  the  mirthfulness  of  the  Dorians,  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  habits  of  business  and  application  to 

^  Pollux,  vi.  101.  2  Athen.  xv.  7. 
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philosophy,  knew  better  than  any  people  how,  amidst 
wine  and  good-eating,  to  unbend  and  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of  careless  trifling  and  an  unwrinkled  brow. 
While  some  therefore  retired  to  the  kottabos-room, 
which  occupied  the  place  of  our  billiard-room,  others 
still  sat  clustered  round  the  table,  extracting  amuse- 
ment from  each  other.  Among  these  of  course  would 
be  found  tfll  such  as  excelled  in  the  art  of  small 
talk,  who  could  tell  a  good  story  or  anecdote,  scat- 
ter around  showers  of  witticisms^  or  give  birth  to  a 
pun.  Some,  like  the  Spartans,  had  a  Welsh  passion 
for  genealogies,  and  loved  to  run  back  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  "  Landed  Grentry  "  of  old  Hellas,  to  the 
time  of  Deucalion  or  higher ;  others  coined  their  wis- 
dom and  experience  into  fables,  for  which  they  ex- 
hibited an  almost  Oriental  fondness ;  while  the  greater 
number,  like  the  princes  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
exercised  their  wits  in  propounding  and  resolving 
difficult  questions,  enigmas,  charades,  anagrams,  and 
conundrums. 

But  the  principal  classes  into  which  these  contri- 
vances were  divided  were  two :  enigmas  and  ffriphoi,^ 
the  former  comprehending  all  those  terminating  in 
mere  pleasure,  the  latter  such  questions  and  riddles 
as  involved  within  themselves  the  kernel  of  wisdom 
or  knowledge,^  supposed  to  have  been  a  dull  and  se- 
rious affidr.  Casaubon,'  however,  vindicates  it  stoutly 
from  this  charge,  affirming  that  in  the  griphos  the 
uHle  v^as  mingled  with  the  dulce  in  due  proportion; 
so  that  it  must,  according  to  Horace's  opinion,  have 
borne  away  the  palm  from  most  literary  inventions. 
In  point  of  antiquity,  too,  the  riddle  may  justly 
boast ;  for,  if  to  be  old  is  to  be  noble,  it  has  ^'  more 
of  birth  and  better  blood"  even  than  the  hungry 
Dorians   of   the   Peloponnesos,   whom   Mr.    Mitchell 

^  Vid.  Clem.  Alexan.  Protrep.         ^  Animadv.  in  Athen.  x.  15. 
i.  1.     Diog.  Laert.  ii.  33.  Cf.  Scaliger,  Poet.  iii.  84,  where 

the  distinction  made  by  Pollux  is 
-  Pollux,  vi.  107.  explained. 
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prefers,  on  this  account,  before  all  nations  of  Ionic 
race.  Like  everything  good  also  it  comes  from  the 
Enst.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  riddle  occurs  in 
the  book  of  Judges,^  where  Samson,  during  his 
marriage-feast  at  Timnath,  perplexes  his  guests  with 
the  following  riddle : 

"  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat^  and  out  of  the  strong  came 
forth  Bweetness ; " 

To  which   they,  being  instructed  by  his  wife,  re- 
plied : 


What  ii  sweeter  than  honey?  and  what  is  stronger  than  a 
lion? 


ft 

I*  o  ** 


The  word  griphos,  in  its  original  acceptation,  sig- 
nified a  fishing-net,  and  hence  by  translation  was 
employed  to  describe  a  captious  or  cunningly  con- 
trived question,  in  which  the  wits  of  people  were 
entangled.^  As  the  ancients  delighted  in  this  sort 
of  intellectual  trifling  they  were  at  the  pains  to  be 
very  methodical  about  it,  dividing  the  riddle  into 
several  kinds,  which  Clearchos  of  Soli'  made  the 
subject  of  a  separate  work.  This  writer,  a  sort  of 
Greek  D'Israeli,  defines  the  griphos  to  mean  "a 
"sportive  problem  proposed  for  solution  on  condi- 
tion, that  the  discovery  of  the  sense  should  be 
attended  by  a  reward,  and  fidlure  with  punish- 
"ment."  His  description  of  the  seven  classes  could 
scarcely  be  rendered  intelligible,  and  certainly  not 
interesting  to  the  modem  reader.  It  will  be  more 
to  the  purpose  to  introduce  two  or  three  specimens, 
prefacing  them  by  a  few  remarks. 

It  has    been    above    observed,    that    philosophical 
truths  were  often  wrapped  up  in  these  sportive  pro- 

'  Chap,  xiv.vv,  14.18.    Chy-  «  Pollux,    vi.   108.        Scalig. 

tTBdUB,  in  his  note  on  this  passage.  Poet.  iii.  84. 
has  several  excellent  and  learned 

remarks   on   the   subject.      Vid.  *  Schol.   Aristoph.    Vesp.    20. 

Seber.  ad  Poll.  t.  v.  p.  141.  Athen.  x.  69. 
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blemB,  which  purposely  obscured,  so  as  to  afford  but 
dim  and  distant  glimpses  of  the  forms  within,  ne- 
cessarily exercised  and  sharpened  the  wit  and  in- 
duced keen  and  persevering  habits  of  investigation. 
The  reward  also  and  the  penalty  had  the  same  ten- 
dency. A  crown,  an  extra  junket,  and  the  applause 
of  the  company,  cheered  the  successful  CEdipos,  while 
the  lackwit  who  beat  about  the  bush  without  catch- 
ing the  owl,  had  to  make  wry  faces  over  a  cup  of 
brine  or  pickle.  Theodectes,  the  sophist,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  the  excellence  of  his  memory,  ob- 
tained reputation  as  a  riddle-solver,  and  denominated 
such  questions  the  "springs  of  memory .""^  But  what- 
ever the  interrogatories  themselves  may  have  been, 
the  reward,  to  which  their  solution  often  led,  was 
rather  a  source  of  forgetfulness,  consisting  of  a  goblet 
of  wine  which,  when  no  interpreter  could  be  found, 
passed  to  the  propounder.* 

The  riddle  was  of  course  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
comic  poets,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  forego 
the  use  of  so  admirable  a  contrivance  to  raise  ex- 
pectation and  beget  surprise.  But  it  is  clear,  from 
the  examples  still  preserved,  that  they  oftener  missed 
than  hit.  Antiphanes's  griphoi  on  "  bringing  and  not 
bringing;""  on  the  "porridge-pot;"  on  a  "tart,**  &c., 
are  poor  things ;  but  the  following  from  the  "  Dream "^ 
of  Alexis  is  good : 

A.  A  thing  exists  which  nor  immortal  18, 
Nor  mortal,  but  to  both  belongs,  and  lives 
As  neither  god  nor  man  does.     Every  day, 
'Tis  bom  anew  and  dies.    No  eye  can  see  it, 
And  yet  to  all  'tis  known. 

B.  A  plague  upon  you  I 
You  bore  me  with  your  riddles. 

A.  StiU,  aU  this 
Is  plain  and  easy. 

B.  What  then  can  it  be  ? 

A.     Slsbp — that  puts  all  our  cares  and  pains  to  flight.^ 

^  PoDux.  yi.  108.  Suidas.  v.  ypc^c>  t.  i.  p.  6238, 

seq. 
<  Etym.  Mag.   341,   S5,  sqq.         ^  Athen.  x.  71. 
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The  following  from  Eubulos  is  not  amiss : 

A.  What  is  it  that^  while  young,  is  plump  and  heayy, 
But^  being  full  grown^  is  light,  and  wingless  mounts 
Upon  the  courier  winds,  and  ^ils  the  sight  ? 

B.  The  Thistle's  Bbabd  ;  for  this  at  first  sticks  fiwt 
To  the  green  seed^  which^  ripe  and  dry^  fidls  off 
Upon  the  cradling  breeze,  or,  upwards  puffed 

By  playful  urchins,  sails  along  the  air. 

AntiphaneSy  in  his  Sappho,  introduces  a  very  in- 
genious riddle,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
sarcastic  explanation  directed  against  the  orators : 

There  is  a  female  which  within  her  bosom 
Carries  her  young,  that,  mute,  in  &cty  yet  q^eak. 
And  make  theur  voice  heard  on  the  howling  waves. 
Or  wildest  continent.     They  will  converse 
Even  with  the  absent,  and  inform  the  deaf.^ 

The  poet  introduces  the  "  Lesbian  maid,"'  explain- 
ing the  riddle,  and  this  passage  of  the  Athenian 
comic  writer  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  of 
those  fine  lines  in  Ovid,  which  Pope  has  so  ele- 
gantly translated: 

Heaven  first  taught  lbttbrs  for  some  wretch's  aid. 

Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid, 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires, 

Warm  firom  the  soul,  and  fiiithfiil  to  its  fires, 

The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart. 

Excuse  the  blush  and  pour  out  all  the  heart, 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  firom  soul  to  soul. 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  reader  will  probably 
be  of  opinion,  that  we  have  lingered  long  enough 
about  the  dinner-table  and  its  attendant  pastimes. 
We  shall  therefore  hasten  the  departure  of  the 
(  guests,  who  after  burning  the  tongues  of  the  ani- 
mals that  had  been  sacrificed,  to  intimate  that  what- 
ever had  been  uttered  was  to  be  kept  secret,  offered 

*  Athen.  x.  73. 
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libations  to  Zeus,  Hermes,  and  other  gods,  and  took 
their  leave,  in  ancient  times  before  sunset;  but  af- 
terwards, as  luxury  and  extravagance  increased,  the 
morning  sun  often  enabled  them  to  dispense  with 
link-boys.  Examples,  indeed,  of  similar  perversions 
of  the  night  occur  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  but  always 
among  the  reckless  or  effeminate  in  the  palaces  of 
princes,  whence,  in  all  ages,  the  stream  of  immo- 
rality  has  flowed  downward  upon  society  to  disturb' 
and  pollute  it.  The  company  assembled  at  Aga- 
thon's,  also,  sit  up  all  night  in  Plato;  and  Aristo- 
phanes represents  drunken  men  reeling  home  through 
the  agora  by  daylight. 
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It  is  far  from  being  my  purpose  to  repeat  the 
information  which  may  be  obtained  from  a  hundred 
authors  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  scenic  represen- 
tation in  Greece.  I  shall,  on  the  contrary,  confine 
myself  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  the  subject  which 
others  have  either  altogether  neglected,  or  treated 
in  a  concise  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  It  would, 
nevertheless,  be  beside  my  purpose  to  attempt  the 
clearing  up  of  all  such  difficulties  as  occur  in  the 
accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  Hellenic  drama; 
and,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  the  laborious  investi- 
gations into  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  enter, 
I  feel  that  there  are  many  points  upon  which  I  can 
throw  no  new  light,  and  which  appear  likely  for 
ever  to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  architects  and 
scholars. 

Dionysos,  being  a  deity  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, his  worship  naturally  took  its  rise,  and  for  a 
long  time  prevailed  chiefly,  in  the  country.  His 
festivals  were  celebrated  with  merriment ;  and,  the 
power  of  mimicry  being  natural  to  man,  the  rustics, 
when  congregated  to  set  forth  the  praise  of  their 
tutelar  god,  easily  glided  into  the  enactment  of  a 
farcical  show.  And  dramatic  exhibitions  at  the 
outset  were  little  superior  to  the  feats  of  Punch,»:>^ 
though,  so  great  was  their  suitableness  to  the  na- 
tional character,  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  every 
town  of  note  had  its  own  theatre,  as  it  had  of  old 
its  own  dithyrambic  bard  ;^  and  dramatic  writers  were 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1404. 
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multiplied  incomparably  beyond  what  they  haye  been 
in  any  other  country. 

Both  tragedy  and  comedy/  properly  so  called, 
took  their  rise  in  Attica,  and  there  only,  m  the 
ancient  world,  flourished  and  grew  up  to  perfection. 
The  theatre,  in  &ct,  formed  at  length  a  part  of  the 
constitution,  and,  probably,  the  worst  part,  its  ten- 
dency being  to  foster  personal  enmities,  to  stir  the 
sources  of  malice,  and,  while  pretending  to  purge 
off  the  dross  of  the  passions  by  the  channels  of 
sorrow  and  mirth,  to  induce  habits  of  idleness  and 
political  apathy,  by  affording  in  the  brilliant  re- 
cesses of  a  mock  world  a  fietcile  refuge  from  the  toils 
and  duties  of  the  real  one.  NoTertheless,  it  may 
be  curious  to  open  up  a  view  into  that  universe  of 
shadows  wherein  the  vast  creations  of  .^schylus,  of 
Sophocles,  of  Euripides,  of  Aristophanes,  and  Me- 
nander  displayed  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians,  with  a  costly  grandeur  and  magnificence 
never  equalled  save  in  imperial  Rome. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  to  the  Diony- 
siac  theatre  of  Athens  the  architectural  speculations 
of  Vitruvius  on  dramatic  edifices  apply,  this  build- 
ing having  constituted  the  model  on  which  similar 
structures  were  afterwards  erected.*  By  carefully 
studying  its  details,  therefore,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  form  a  tolerably  just  conception  of  all  the  theatres 
once  found  in  Greece,  though  each,  perhaps,  may 
have  been  slightly  modified  in  plan,  general  arrange- 


^  See  Bentley,  Dissert,  on  Phal. 
L251. 

^  On  the  form  and  conBtruction 
of  anciait  theatres,  see  Chandler, 
Travels,  &c.,  who  describes  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Teos.  i. 
110;  of  Epheeos,  138;  of  Mile- 
tos,  (457  feet  in  length,)  168; 
of  Myos,  191 ;  of  Stratonica, 
tti  ;  of  Nysa,  built  with  a  blue- 
veined  marble,  245  ;  of  Laodicea, 


262;  of  ^gina,  ii.  16;  of  A- 
thens,  lid;  of  Eleusis,  215;  on 
the  theatre  of  Syracuse,  see  Antiq. 
of  Athens,  &c.  Supplementary  to 
Stuart,  by  Cockerel,  Donaldson, 
Sic,  p.  98. — See  a  plan  of  the  the- 
atre in  the  grove  of  Asclepios  at 
Epidauros,  pi.  1.  p.  5S,  and  an- 
other of  that  of  Dramysos,  near 
Joannina,  pi.  3. — (Compare  on  the 
Dionynac  Theatre,  Leue,  Topog. 
of  Athens,  p.  53,  sqq.) 
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ment,  and  decorations,  by  the  pecaliarities  of  the 
site,  and  the  science  or  taste  of  its  architect. 

The  great  theatre  of  Bacchos,  partly  scooped  out 
of  the  rock  on  the  &ce  of  the  hill  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  Acropolis,  stretched  forth,  on 
solid  piers  of  masonry,  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  plain,  and  was  capable  of  containing  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  people.  The  diameter, '  accord- 
ingly, if  it  did  not  exceed,  could  have  fallen  little 
short  of  five  hundred  feet.'  For  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that,  while  Sparta,^  and  Argos,  and  Megalopolis, 
cities  comparatirely  insignificant,  possessed  theatres 
of  such  dimensions,  Athens,  incomparably  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  Hellenic  capitals,  would  have 
been  content  with  one  of  inferior  magnitude.' 

To  determine  accurately  the  Tarious  parts  of  the 
theatre,  and  thus  affix  a  distinct  meaning  to  every 
term  connected  with  it,  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  critics  and  architects  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  still  leaving  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
I  can  scarcely  hope  in  every  case  to  succeed  where 
they  have  failed.  But  the  following  explanation 
may,  perhaps,  convey  of  its  interior  an  idea  suffi- 
ciently exact  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Supposing  ourselves  to  be  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  Katatom^,^  a  smooth  wall  of  rock,  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  back  of  the  theatre  to  the 
superimpending  fortifications  of   the   Acropolis,   we 


1  Even  a  provincial  theatre  is 
compared  by  the  rustic  in  Dion 
Chrysostom  to  a  large  hollow 
valley,  i.  229  ;  what  then  could 
the  Abb^  Dubos  be  thinking  of 
when  he  wrote,  *'  II  6toit  impos- 
sible que  les  alterations  du 
visage  que  le  masque  cache  fu- 
rent  aper9ue8  distinctment  des 
spectateurs,  dont  plusieurs  6- 
toient  eioignes  de  pltu  de  douze 
toises  du  com^dien  qui  r^i- 
'<  toit  I  "— Reflex.  Crit  i.   609. 
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*Scalig.  Poet  1.21. 

'  Colonel  Leake,  Topog.  of  Ath. 
p.  59.  Cf.  Wordsworth's  Athens 
and  Attica,  p.  29.  The  conjec- 
ture of  Hemst^uis  on  the  pas- 
sage of  Dicsaarchos  cannot  be 
adopted.  The  words  must  apply 
to  the  theatre;  for  he  says  the 
Parthenon  charmed  the  spectators. 
But  this  could  not  apply  to  the 
Odeion,  which  was  roofed. 

*  Poll.  iv.  123. 
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behold  on  either  hand,  sormounted  by  porticoes, 
lofty  piers  of  masonry  projecting  like  horns  down 
the  rocky  slope  into  the  plain  and  united  at  their 
extremities  by  a  wall  of  equal  height,  running  in 
a  straight  line  from  one  point  of  the  horseshoe  to 
the  other.  The  space  thus  enclosed  is  divided  into 
three  principal  parts,  — •  the  amphitheatre  for  the 
spectators,  the  orchestra,^  filling  all  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  modem  pit,  for  the  chorus,  and  the 
stage,  properly  so  called,  for  the  actors.  Each  of 
these  parts  was  again  subdivided.  Looking  down 
still  from  the  Katatom^  we  behold  the  benches 
of  white  marble,  sweeping  round  the  whole  semi- 
circle of  the  theatre,  descend  like  steps  to  the 
level  of  the  orchestra,  and  intersected  at  intervals 
by  narrow  straight  passages  converging  towards 
a  point  below/  A  number  of  the  upj)er  seats, 
cut  off,  by  an  open  space  extending  round  the 
whole  semicircle,  from  the  rest,  was  set  apart 
for  the  women.  Other  divisions  were  appropriated 
to  other  classes  of  the  population,  as  the  tier  of 
seats  immediately  overlooking  the  orchestra  to  the 
senators,  or  dicasts,  another  portion  to  the  youth, 
another  to  foreigners  and  the  guests  of  the  state, 
while  the  remainder  was  occupied  by  the  dense  mass 
of  citizens  of  all  ages/  with  crowns  of  flowers  on 
their  heads. 

Above  the  level  of  the  most  elevated  range  of 
seats,  and  stretching  round  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
edifice/  arose  a  spacious  portico,^  designed  to  afford 


^  Tim.  Lex.  Platon.  in  v.  opx4~ 
»Tpo.p.  104.    Poll.  iv.  128. 

«Poll.  iv.  123.— The  Cimei, 
for  greater  convenience,  had  par- 
ticular marks,  numbers,  or  names 
to  distinguish  them :  the  podium 
of  the  cUazoma  of  the  theatre  at 
Syracuse  has  an  inscription  cut 
on  the  fascia  of  the  cornice  to 
each  cuneus.  —  Antiq.  of  Ath. 
&c.    Supplem.  to  Stuart,  &c.y  by 


Cock^el,  Kinnaird,  Donaldson, 
&c.,p.  38. 

^  For  the  children,  see  Plat  de 
Rep.  t.  vL  p.  128.  Athen.  xi. 
13.  Cf.  Aristid.  t.  L  p.  605. 
Jebb. 

*  Vitruv.  ▼.  9.  Donaldson, 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  139. 

^  Among  the  Romans  it  was 
customary  to  carry  along  with 
them,  as  a  defence  against  rain,. 
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shelter  to  the  spectators  during  the  continuance  of 
a  sudden  shower.  Another  range  of  porticoes  ex- 
tended along  the  small  lawn  or  grove  within  the 
limits  of  the  theatre,  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  so 
that  there  was  little  necessity  for  the  Athenian 
people  to  take  reftige,  as  some  have  imagined,  from 
the  weather  in  the  public  buildings,  sacred  or  civil, 
in  the  vicinity. 

It  would  appear  from  an  expression  in  Pollux,^ 
that  the  lower  seats  of  the  theatre,  appropriated  to 
persons  of  distinction,  were  covered  with  wood,* 
notwithstanding  which,  it  was  usual,  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  commonwealth,  for  rich  persons  to  have 
cushions  brought  for  them  to  the  theatre  by  their 
domestics,'  together  with  purple  carpets  for  their 
feet.  Theophrastus,  accordingly,  whom  few  striking 
traits  of  *  manners  escaped,  represents  his  flatterer 
snatching  this  theatrical  cushion  from  the  slave,  and 
adjusting  and  obsequiously  smoothing  it  for  his  pa- 
tron.^ To  render  their  devotion  to  Dionjrsos  still  less 
irksome,  it  was  customary  to  hand  round  cakes  and 
wine   during  the    representation,    though,   like   Ho- 


thick  cloaks,  rockets,  or  mandi- 
lions.  Buleng.  de  Theat.  i.  15. 
—The  theatre  of  Regilla,  built 
by  Herodes  Atticus  in  honour  of 
his  wife,  was  roofed  with  cedar. -^ 
Philost.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  1.  5. — 
In  later  ages  a  velarium  appears 
to  have  been  extended  over  the 
great  Dionysiac  theatre,  as  was 
the  custom  at  Rome. — Words- 
worth, Athens  and  Attica,  p.  90. 
C£  Dion.  Cass,  xliii.  p.  ttS.  a. 
Hanov.  1606. 

»  Onomast.  iv.  122.— To  kick 
the  seats  with  the  heel  was  called 
wnpvoKOTely,  which  they  did 
when  they  wanted  to  drive  away 
an  actor,  id.  ibid.  Of.  Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  8.  4. 

'  On  the  old  wooden  theatre  see 
Hesych.  v.  licpia.    Suid.  v.  Upia, 


t.  i.  p.  1234.  d.  Sch.  Aristoph. 
Thesm.  395.— This  theatre  fell 
down  whilst  a  play  of  Pratinas 
was  acting. — Suid.  v.  Upariyact 
t,  ii.  5S5.  d. 

'  Upon  this  practice  Dr.  Ohand- 
ler  has  an  ingenious  conjecture. 
After  attentively  viewing  the 
seats  of  several  ancient  theatres, 
and  '' considering  their  hei^t, 
"  width,  and  manner  of  arrange- 
'*  ment,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
"  that  the  ancient  Asiatics  sate 
at  their  plays  and  public  spec- 
tacles, like  the  modem,  with 
their  1^  crossed  or  gathered 
under  them,  and,  it  is  probable, 
upon  carpets."  —  Travels,  Ac 
i.  269. 

^  Oharact.  c  ii.  p.  10.    Gasaub. 
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mer's  heroes,  they  were  careful  to  fortify  themselves 
with  a  good  meal  before  they  ventured  abroad.  We 
are  informed,  moreover,  that  when  the  actors  were 
bad  there  was  a  greater  consumption  of  confec- 
tionary, the  good  people  being  determined  to  make 
np  in  one  kind  of  enjoyment  what  they  lost  in 
another.  Full  cups,  moreover,  were  habitually 
drained  on  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  chorus.' 

The  orchestra,  being  considerably  below  the  level 
of  the  stage,  had  in  the  middle  of  it  a  small  square 
platform,  called  the  Thymele,^  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  bema  on  which  the  leader  of  the  chorus  mounted 
when  engaged  in  dialogue  with  the  actors ;  sometimes 
as  an  altar  on  which  sacrifice  was  offered  up  to 
Dionysos.  That  part  of  the  orchestra  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Thymele  and  the  stage  was  denominated 
the  Dromos,  while  the  name  of  Parodoi  was  be- 
stowed on  those  two  spacious  side-passages,^  the 
one  from  the  east,  the  other  from  the  west,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  tiers  of  seats  which  afforded  the 
chorus  ample  room  for  marching  in  and  out  in  rank 
and  file,  in  the  quadrangular  form  it  usually  af- 
fected. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  orchestra  a  pier  of  ma- 
sonry called  the  Hyposcenion,  adorned  with  columns 
and  statues,  rose  to  the  level  of  the  stage,  where 
a  most  intricate  system  of  machinery  and  decora- 
tion represented  all  that  was  tangible  to  sense  in 
the  creations  of  the  poet.  The  stage  was  divided 
into  two  parts;  first,  the  Ocribas  or  Logeion,* 
floored  with  boards,  and  hollow  beneath,  for  the 
purpose  of  reverberating  the  voice ;  second,  the 
Proscenion,*  a  broader  parallelogram  of  solid  stone- 

^  Philoch.  Frag.  Sieb.  p.   S5.  458,  seq.    Blancard.  Scalig.  Poet. 

Aristot.  Ethic.  Nic.  5.  Athen.  xL  i.  21.  Poll.  iv.  123. 

13.  *  ^  Sch.  Aristoph.  Acham.  8.  Cf. 

Vesp.  270. 

«  Etym.    Mag.   659.   7.     C£  *  Plat.  Conviv.  t.  iv.  41 1 .  Tim. 

458.  30.  748.  30.    et   Suid.   v.  Lex.  v.  ^p/^ac,  p.  102.     Etym. 

iTKfiyii  t.    H.    p.    753,   Beq.      Cf.  Mag.  620. 52.     Poll.  iv.  123. 

Thorn.  Magist.  in  v.  Bv/AiXri,  p.  *  Poll.  iv.  123. 
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work,  neoessary  to  support  the  vast  apparatus  of 
machinery  and  decoration  required  by  the  character 
of  the  Grecian  drama.  The  descent  from  the  stage  ^ 
into  the  orchestra  was  by  two  flights  of  steps  »- 
tuated  at  either  extremity  of  the  Logeion,  at  the 
point  where  the  Parodoi  touched  upon  the  Dromos. 
Beyond  the  Proscenion  arose  the  Scene,*  propwly 
so  called,  the  aspect  of  which  was  constantly  varied, 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  each  successive  piece. 
In  most  cases,  however,  it  represented  the  front  of 
three  different  edifices,  of  which  the  central  one^ 
communicating  with  the  stage  by  a  broad  and  lofty 
portal,  was  generally  a  palace.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  Philoctetes,  this  portal  was  converted  into  the 
mouth  of  a  cavern,*  opening  upon  the  view,  amid 
the  rocks  and  solitudes  of  Lemnos,  while  in  other 
plays  it  formed  the  entrance  to  the  mansion  of  some 
private  person  of  distinction,  but  was  always  ap- 
propriated to  the  principal  actor.  The  building  on 
the  right  assumed  in  con^dy  the  appearance  of  an 
inn,  through  the  door  of  which  the  second  actor 
issued  upon  the  stage,  while  the  portal  on  the  left 
led  into  a  ruined  temple,  or  uninhabited  house.  In 
tragedy  the  right  hand  entrance  was  appropriated 
to  strangers,  while  on  the  left  was  that  of  the  fe* 
male  apartments,  or  of  a  prison.^ 

Upon  the  stage,  in  front  of  the  doors,  stood  an 
altar  of  Apollo  Aguieus,  and  a  table  covered  with 
cakes  and  confectionary,*  which  appears  sometimes 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  representative  of  that 
ancient   table,   on  which,   in   the  simplicity  of  Pro- 

^  It  is  impossible  to  adopt  Ge-         ^  On  the  stage  and  scenery, 

nelli's  idea  on   these  flights   of  see  Casalius. — De  Trag.  et  Com. 

steps,  by  the  injudicious  position  c.  i.  ap.  Gronov.  Thesaur.  t,  yiii. 

of  which  in  his  plan,  he  entirely  p.  1 60d. 

^^'    ^fu    o"^    "^^^^^^    *^^         '  Cf.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Av.  i. 
beauty  of  the  Hyposcenion,  espe-  ,r. ,    ^^    i-       -i      *        t>   * 

dally  as  the  Scholiast  on  Atis-  .    *  Vid.  Scalig.   de  Art.  Poet, 

tophanes  positively  states/ that  *•  21. 

they  led  from  the  Parodoi  to  the         ^  Poll.  iv.  123.     Vid.  ^)anh. 

Logeion. — Sch. Aristoph.  Eq.  149.  ad  Callim.  t.  ii.  p.  228,  seq. 
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the^pian    times,   the    solitary    actor    mounted   when 
engaged  in  dialogue  with  the  chorus. 

When  the  stage  was  fitted  up  for  the  performance 
of  comedj,  there  stood  near  the  house  a  painted  scene 
representing  a  large  cattlenshed^  with  capacious  double 
gates,  for  the  admission  of  waggons  and  sumpter  oxen, 
with  herds  and  droves  of  asses,  when  returning  from 
the  field.  In  the  Akestrise  of  Antiphanes,*  this  rus- 
tic building  was  conyerted  into  a  workshop.  Beyond 
each  of  the  side-doors  on  the  right  and  left  were  two 
machines,*  one  on  either  hand,  upon  which  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  periactoi  abutted.  The  scene  on  the 
right  represented  rural  landscapes,  that  on  the  left 
prospects  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  particularly 
views  of  the  harbour.  On  these  periactoi,'  were  re- 
presented the  miurine  deities  riding  on  the  waves, 
and  generally  all  such  objects  as  could  not  be  in- 
troduced by  machinery.  By  turning  the  periactoi 
on  the  right,  the  situation  was  changed,  but  when 
both  were  turned  a  wholly  new  landscape  was  placed 
before  the  eye.  Of  the  parodoi,  or  side-passages, 
that  on  the  right  led  from  the  fields,  from  the  har- 
bour, or  from  the  dty,  as  the  necessities  of  the  play 
required,  while  those  arriving  on  foot  from  any 
other  part  entered  h]r  the  opposite  passage,  and, 
traversing  a  portion  of  the  orchestra,  ascended  the 
stage  by  the  flights  of  steps  before  mentioned. 

The  machinery*  by  which  the  dumb  economy  of 
the  play  was  developed  consisted  of  numerous  parts, 
highly  complicated  and  curious.  To  avoid  labour, 
and,  perhaps,  some  tediousness,  these  might  be  passed 
over  with  such  a  remark  as  the  above,  but  this  would 
be  to  escape  from  difficulties  not  to  diminish  them. 
1  shall  descend  to  particulars. 

First,  and  most  remarkable,  was  that  machine  called 
an  Eccyclema,*    much   used   by   the   ancients   when 

^  ScaHg.  ^  reads  Antipho.    De         ^  Poll.  iv.  126,  130,  seq. 

Art.  Poet,  i-  2 1 .  4  vid.  Buleng.  De  Theat.  c.  2 1 . 

2  MfixaKttl  for /ica.       Cf.  An-  * 

not.  P6ll.  iv.  126.  ^  Poll.  iv.  127,  seq. 
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scenes  within-doors  were  to  be  brought  to  view. 
It  consisted  of  a  wooden  stnictore,  moved  on  wheels, 
and  represented  the  interior  of  an  apartment.  Id 
order  to  pass  forth  through  the  doors,  it  was  formed 
less  deep  than  broad,  and  rolled  forth  sideways,  turn- 
ing round  afterwards,  and  concealing  the  front  of  the 
building  from  which  it  had  issued.  The  channels 
in  the  floor,  which  were  traversed  by  the  wheels, 
doubtless  concealed  beneath  the  lofty  basis,  received 
the  name  of  Eiscyclema.^  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Agar 
memnon,  it  presented  to  view  "  the  royal  bathing 
"  apartment  with  the  silver  laver,  the  corpse  enve- 
**  loped  in  the  fetal  garment,  and  Cljrt;emne8tra,  be- 
"  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the 
"  reeking  weapon,  still  standing  with  haughty  mien 
"  over  her  murdered  victim.***  On  other  occasions  a 
throne,  a  corpse,  the  interior  of  a  tent,  the  summit 
of  a  building,  were  exhibited ;  and  in  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes  the  interior  of  Socrates*  house  was  laid 
open  to  the  spectators,  containing  a  number  of  masks, 
gaunt  and  pale,  the  natural  fruit  of  philosophy.'  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  Eccyclema  issued  through 
any  of  the  doors,  as  the  piece  required  the  cells  of 
a  prison,  the  halls  of  a  palace,  or  the  chambers  of  an 
inn,  to  be  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience. 

That  peculiar  machine  in .  which  the  gods  made 
their  appearance,^  or  such  heroes  as  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  travelling  through  the  air,  —  Bellerophon, 
for  example,  and  Perseus,  —  stood  near  the  left  side- 
entrance,  and,  in  height,  exceeded  the  stone  skreen 
at  the  back  of  the  stage.  This,  in  tragedy,  was 
denominated  Mechane,  and  Krad^  in  comedy,^  —  in 


1  Poll.  iv.  128. 

*  Miiller,  Dissert  on  the  Eu- 
menid.  p.  91. 

'  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  185. 

*  iBSevoKXrJQ  6  KapKlvov  SoKei 
/if/X^'^ctC  Kal  repartiac  eltrdyity 
ev  ToiQ  ^pdfiatTi'  UXdratv  2So- 
^t<n-aic*  iSityoKXiit'  6  ^wBeicafjiii' 
\arov   6  KapKtvov  tralg  rov  '^a- 


Xarrlov'  /ii^avo^c^ac  ^c  tlirci' 
ahTov$,  trci^ri  rroWdKig  tag  rf>a- 
y^Boi  fiffxavag  vpoae^tpov,  ^rUa 
OeovQ  ifjLifiovvTO  dvepxofiivovc  4 
KartpypiUvovg  etc  rov  ohpavov  $ 
&\Ko  Ti  TotovToy,  SchdL  Aristoph. 
Pac.  769. 

«  Poll.  iv.  129.     Etym.  Mag. 
465.  56.  534.  S9. 
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ibis  case  resembling  a  fig-tree,  which  the  Athenians 
called  Krad^.  The  watch-tower,  the  battlements,  and 
the  turret,  were  constructed  for  the  use  of  those 
watchmen,  such  as  the  old  man  in  the  Agamemnon, 
who  looked  out  for  signals,  or  indications  of  the  com- 
ing foe.  The  Phructorion*  was  a  pharos,  or  beacon- 
tower.  Another  portion  of  the  stage  was  the  Dis- 
tegia,  a  building  two  stories  high  in  palaces,  from 
the  top  of  which,  in  the  Phoenissoe  of  Euripides,^  An- 
tigone beholds  the  army.  It  was  roofed  with  tiles, 
(and  thence  called  Keramos,)  which  thej  sometimes 
cast  down*  upon  the  enemy.  In  comedy,  libertines 
and  old  women,  or  ladies  of  equivocal  character,  were 
represented  prying  into  the  street  for  prey  from  such 
buildings. 

The  Keraunoskopeion '  was  a  lofty  triangular  co- 
lumn, which  appears  to  have  been  hollow,  and  fur- 
nished with  narrow  fissures,  extending  in  right  lines 
from  top  to  bottom.  Within  seem  to  have  been  a 
number  of  lamps,  on  stationary  bases,  from  which,  as 
the  periactos  whirled  round,  sheets  of  mimic  lightning 
flashed  upon  the  stage  from  behind  the  scenes. 

The  construction  of  the  Bronteion,*  or  thunder  ma- 
gazine, I  imagine  to  have  been  nearly  as  follows :  — 
a  number  of  brazen  plates,  arranged  one  below  an- 
other, like  stairs,  descended  through  a  steep,  vaulted 
passage  behind  the  scene,  into  the  bottom  of  a  tower, 
terminating  in  a  vast  brazen  caldron.  From  the 
edge  of  this,  a  series  of  metallic  apertures,*  probably 
spiral,  pierced  the  tower  wall,  and  opened  without 
in  funnels,  like  the  mouths  of  trumpets. 

When  some  deity  was  required  to  descend  to  earth 
in  the  midst  of  lightning  and  sudden  thunder,  the 
Keraunoskopeion  was  instantaneously  put  in  motion, 
and  showers  of  pebbles  from  the  sea-shore  were  hurled 

>  Ariatc^h-  Av.  1 161.  et  SchoJ.  »  Poll.  iv.  1«7.  130. 

Cf.  Herod,  ap.  Const,  in  v.  ^r-  ,  ^^           . 
Tkfpioy,  Poll.  IV.  127. 

^    Phsn.    688,   cum    not.    et  ^  These    were    called    iix^la. 

SchoL  Bekk.     Poll.  iv.  127, 129.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  29fi. 
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down  the  moutb  of  the  Bronteion,  and,  rolling  over 
the  brazen  receptacles,  produced  a  terrific  crash, 
which,  with  inmimerable  reverberations,  was  poured 
forth  by  the  Echeia  upon  the  theatre.^ 

In  a  lofty  gallery  called  the  Tbeologeion,  extending 
over  the  n^u-bje  skreen  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
appeared  the  gods,  when  the  drama  required  their 
presence;  and  hence,  1  imagine,  the  Hebrew  colony 
which  makes  its  appearance  nightly  near  the  roof 
of  our  own  theatres  have  obtained  the  name  of  gods. 
Here  Zeus,  and  the  other  deities  of  Oljrmpos,  were 
assembled  in  that  very  extraordinary  drama  of  iEschy- 
lus,  the  Psychostasia,  or  weighing  in  the  balance  the 
souls  of  Achilles  and  Hector. 

They  employed  in  the  theatre  the  machine  called 
a  Crane,^  the  point  of  which  being  lowered,  snatched 
up  whatever  it  was  designed  to  bear  aloft  into  the 
air.  By  means  of  this  contrivance,  Eos,  goddess  of 
the  dawn,  descended  and  bore  away  the  body  of 
Memnon,  slain  by  Achilles  before  Troy.  At  other 
times  strong  cords,  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  swings, 
were  let  down  fix)m  the  roof,  to  support  the  gods 
or  heroes  who  seemed  to  be  borne  through  the  air. 

Though  by  turning  the  Periactoi  three  changes  of 
scene  could  be  produced,  many  more  were  sometimes 
required,  and,  when  this  was  the  case,  new  landscapes 
were  dropped,  like  hangings,  or  slided  in  frames  in 
front  of  those  painted  columns.  These  usually  repre- 
sented views  of  the  sea,  or  nK>untain  scenery,  or  the 
course  of  some  river  winding  along  through  solitary 
vales,  or  other  prospects  of  similar  character,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  drama. 

The  position  of  the  Hemicycle  is  more  difficult 
to  comprehend.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  retreat- 
ing semicircular  scene,  placed  facing  the  orchestra, 
and  masking  the  marble  buildings  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  when  a  view  was  to  be  opened  up  into 
8ome   distant  part  of  the  city,   or  .  shipwrecked  ma- 

1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  292,  294.  ^  PoU.  iv.  130. 
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riners  were  to  be  exhibited  buffeting  with  the  wayes. 
Not  very  dissimilar  was  the  Stropheiou/  which 
brought  to  yiew  heroes  translated  to  Olympos,  or 
on  the  ocean,  or  in  battle  slain,  where  change  of 
position  with  respect  to  the  spectator  was  produced 
bj  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  machine. 

The  position  of  the  Charonian  staircase/  by  which 
spectres  and  apparitions  ascended  from  the  nether 
world,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  determined ;  but 
that  it  was  somewhere  on  the  stage  appears  to  me 
certain,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  testimony  of 
Pollux  to  the  contrary.  The  hypothesis  which 
makes  the  ghosts  issue  from  a  door  immediately 
beneath  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  and  rush  along 
the  whole  depth  of  the  orchestra,  among  the  cho-> 
rus  and  musicians,  is^  at  any  rate,  absurd.  It  must 
haye  been  somewhel^  towards  the  back  of  the 
stage,  near  the  altar  of  Loxios,  the  table  of  shew^ 
br^id  and  those  sacred  and  antique  images  which  in 
certain  dramas  were  there  exhibited.  Here,  like- 
wise, was  the  trap-door,  through  which  river-gods 
issued  from  the  earth,  while  the  other  trap-door, 
appropriated  to  the  Furies,  seems  to  have  been  situ- 
ated in  the  boards  of  the  Log^ion,  near  one  of  the 
flights  of  steps  leading  down,  into  the  orchestra. 

The  above  synopsis  of  the  machinery  and  deco- 
rations employed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  theatrical 
shows  may,  possibly,  from  its  imperfection,  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  rude  and  clumsy  apparatus.  But,  as 
the  arts  of  poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture reached  in  Greece  the  highest  perfection,  and, 
as  this  perfection  was  coetaneous  with  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  the  dnana^  it  is  impossible  to  es- 
cape the  conviction,  that  the  art  of  scene-painting 
and  the  manu&cturing  of  stage  machinery,  likewise, 
underwent  all  the  improvements  of  which  by  their 
nature  they  are  susceptible.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  that  a  people,  so  fastidious 

>PoU.iY.  151.  Ud.  iv.  \32. 
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as  were  the  Athenians,  would  have  tolerated  in  the 
theatre  displays  of  ignorance  and  want  of  skill  which 
everywhere  else  they  are  known  to  have  over- 
whelmed with  contempt  and  derision ;  more  especi- 
ally as,  in  the  first  place,  the  landscapes  and  objects 
represented  were  usually  those  with  which  they 
were  most  fomiliar,  though  the  fancy  of  the  poet 
sometimes  ventured  to  transport  them  to  the  most 
elevated  and  inaccessible  recesses  of  Mount  Cauca- 
sus, to  the  summit  of  the  celestial  Olympos,  to  the 
palaces  and  harems  of  Persia,  to  the  wilds  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,'  or  even  to  the  dim  and  dreary 
regions  of  the  dead.  The  names,  nevertheless,  of 
few  scene-painters,  besides  Agatharchos,*  have  come 
down  to  us,  though  it  is  known,  that,  in  their  own 
day,  they  sometimes  divided  with  the  poet  the  ad- 
miration of  the  audience,  and,  on  other  occasions, 
enabled  poets  of  inferior  merit  to  bear  away  the 
prize  from  their  betters. 

The  character,  however,  of  stage-scenery  differed 
very  widely  in  tragedy,  comedy,  and  satyric  pieces,^ 
usually  consisting,  in  the  first,  of  facades  of  palaces, 
with  colonnades,  architraves,  cornices,  niches,  statues, 
&c. ;  in  comedy,  of  the  fronts  or  courts  of  ordinary 
houses,  with  windows,  balconies,  porticoes,  &c.; 
while,  in  the  satyric  drama,  the  fancy  of  the  painter 
and  decorator  was  allowed  to  develope  before  the 
audience  scenes  of  rural  beauty  remote  from  cities, 
as  the  hollows  of  mountains  shaded  with  forests, 
winding  valleys,  plains,  rivers,  caverns,  and  sacred 
groves. 

Of  the  Grecian  actors,*  whose  business  and  pro- 
fession next  require  to  be  noticed,  too  little  by  far 
is  known,  considering  the  curious  interest  of  the 
subject.  Their  art,  however,  would  appear  to  have 
sprung  from   that  of  the   rhapsodists,  who   chanted 

1  Cf.  i^.8ch.  Prom.  2.  »  Vitnxv.  v.  S.     Etym.  Mag. 

«  Vitruv.  Pr»fat.  lib.  yii.  Plut.      763.  27. 
Alcib.  §  1 6.  *  Vid.  Casal.  c  2. 
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in  temples,  during  religious  festivals,  and  afterwards 
in  the  theatres,  the  heroic  lays  of  Greece.  To  a 
certain  extent,  indeed,  the  rhapsodist  was  himself 
an  actor.  His  art  required  him  to  enter  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  the  poetry  he  recited,  to  suit  to 
the  passion  brought  into  play  the  modulations  and 
inflexions  of  his  voice,  his  tone,  his  looks,  his  ges- 
ture, so  as  vividly  to  paint  to  the  imagination  the 
picture  designed  by  the  poet,  and  sway  the  whole 
theatre  by  the  powerful  wand  of  sympathy  through 
all  the  gradations  of  sorrow,  indignation,  and  joy.^ 
By  some  vmters,  accordingly,  the  rhapsodist  is  ap- 
parently confounded  with  the  actor,  that  is,  he  is 
considered  an  actor  of  epics,'  though  in  reality  his 
imitations  of  character  were  partial  and  imperfect. 

Actors  formed  at  Athens  part  of  a  guild,  or  com- 
pany, called  the  Dionysiac  artificers,'  among  whom 
were  also  comprehended  rhapsodists,  citharoedi,  ci- 
tharistse,  musicians,  jugglers,  and  other  individuals^ 
connected  with  the  theatre.  These  persons,  though 
for  the  most  part  held  in  little  estimation,  were  yet 
somewhat  more  respectable  than  at  Rome,  where  to 
appear  on  the  stage  v^as  infamous.^  Like  the  rhap- 
sodists, they  generally  led  a  wandering  life,  some- 
times  appearing  at  Athens,^  sometimes  at   Corinth, 


^  Flat.  Ion.  t.  iL  p.  1 SS,  seq. 
Wolf.  Proleg.  p.  95.  Cfl  S.  F. 
Dresig.  Cominent.  Lips.  1734. 
Gillies,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  6. 

«  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  109.  xv.  7. 

'PhUost.  Vit.  Soph,  il  16. 
Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  v.  7.  Van- 
dale.  Dissert.  380,  seq. 

^  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p. 
121.  Athen.  v.  49.  Animadv. 
t.  yiii.  p.  1 96. 

^  Vandale.  Dissert  v.  p.  SS3. 

^  Plat,  de  Rep.  viiL  t.  ii.  p. 
229,  seq.  Ath^  xiiL  44.  In 
Roman  times  we  find  an  actor 
trayelling  from  the  capital  to 
Seville    in    Spain,    where    with 


his  lofty  cothurni,  strange  dress, 
and  gaping  mask,  he  frightened 
the  natives  out  of  the  theatre. 
—  Philost.  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan. 
T.  9.  Of.  Luc.  de  Saltat.  §  27. 
A  taste  for  the  amusements  of 
the  Grecian  stage  was  diffused 
&r  and  wide  through  the  ancient 
worid,  so  that  we  find  the  princes 
of  Persia  and  Armenia  not  only 
enjoying  the  representation  of 
Greek  tragedies,  but  themselves, 
likewise,  in  some  instances,  as- 
piring to  rival  the  dramatic  poets 
of  Hellas.  Thus  Artavasdes,  the 
Armenian  prince,  is  said  to  have 
written  tragedies,  as  well  as  his- 
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or  Sicyou,  or  Epidauros,  or  Thebes,  after  the  fashion 
approved  among  the  strollers  of  our  own  day.  In 
the  course  of  these  wanderings  they  now  and  then 
fell  in  with  rare  adventures,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
company  of  comedians  which,  on  returning  from 
Messenia  towards  the  Isthmus,  was  met  by  king 
Cleomenes  and  the  Spartan  army  near  Megalopolis/ 
To  exhibit  the  superiority  of  his  power  and  his  con- 
tempt for  the  enemy,  Cleomenes  threw  up,  probably 
with  turf  and  boards,  a  temporary  theatre,  where 
he  and  his  army  sat  all  day  enjoying  the  jokes  and 
wild  merriment  of  the  stage,  after  which,  he  be- 
stowed, as  a  prize,  upon  the  principal  performers,  the 
sum  of  forty  minse,  or  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  sterling. 

About  this  period,  however,  it  was  usual  for  the 
armies  of  Greece,  republican  as  well  as  royal,  to  be 
followed  by  companies  of  strollers,  jugglers,  dancing 
girls,  and  musicians.^  Even  in  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander, when  proceeding  cm  the  Persian  expedition, 
the  "  flatterers  of  Dionysos "  *  were  not  fwgotten ; 
in  fact^  the  son  of  Philip  set  a  high  value  upon 
the  performances  of  these  gentlemen,  and  with  truly 
royal  munificence  allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  full 
share  of  the  plunder  of  the  East.  Thus,  when  N  ico- 
creon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  Pasicrates,  king  of  Soli,* 
played  the  part  of  Choregi  in  Cyprus,  in  getting  up 
certain  tragedies  there  performed  for  the  amusement 
of  Alexander,  and  the  actors,  Thessalos,  and  Atheno- 


tories  and  oratioiM,  some  of  whidi 
still  existed  in  the  age  of  Plu^ 
tarch.  The  Parthian  court  was 
engaged  in  beholding  the  Baochce 
of  Euripides^  in  which  Jason  of 
Tralles  was  the  principal  per- 
former,  when  Sillaees  brought  in 
the  head  of  Marcus  Crassus, 
upon  which  both  king  and  nobles 
delivered  themselves  up  to  im^ 
modei*ate  joy,  and  the  actor,  seiz- 
ing upon  the  Roman's  head,  ex- 


changed the  part  of  Pentheus  for 
that  of  his  mother,  who  appears 
upon  the  sta£^  bearing  a  bleeding 
head  upon  her  thyrsus ;  for  this 
he  received  a  present  of  a  talent 
from  the  king. — Plui.  Crass.  § 
3d.     Polysean.  vii.  41.  t. 

>  Plut  Cleom.  §  !«• 

^  Plut.  ubt  supra. 

^  ^toyv(roK6\aK£Q.  Athen*  vi. 
56. 

*  Plut.  Alex.  §  no. 
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doros  the  Athenian,  contended  for  the  prize;  he 
was  piqued  at  the  yictory  of  the  Athenian,  and, 
though  he  commended  the  judges  for  bestowing  the 
prize  on  him  whom  they  regarded  as  the  best  per- 
former, said,  he  would  have  giyen  a  part  of  his 
kingdom  rather  than  have  beheld  Thessalos  over* 
come  by  a  rival. 

Afterwards,  when  Athenodoros  was  fined  by  his 
countrymen  for  absenting  himself  from  Athens  during 
the  Dionysiao  festival,  evidently  contrary  to  the  sta- 
tutes in  that  case  made  and  provided,  Alei^nder  paid 
the  fine  for  his  humble  friend,  though  he  refused 
to  make  application  to  the  people  for  its  remission. 

An  anecdote  related  of  Lycon  of  Scarphe,  also 
shows  the  high  value  set  by  the  Macedonian  prince 
upon  the  amusements  of  the  stage,  and  the  influ- 
ence exercised  over  his  mind  by  the  Dionysiac  ar- 
tificers, though,  according  to  Antiphanes,  he  wanted 
the  taste  to  discriminate  between  a  good  play  and 
a  bad  one.  The  Scarpheote  being  one  day  in  want 
of  money,  as  actors  sometimes  are,  introduced  into 
the  piece  he  was  performing  a  line  of  his  own 
making,  beseeching  the  conqueror  to  bestow  on  him 
ten  talents;  Alexander,  amused  by  his  extravagance, 
or  captivated  perhaps,  by  the  flattery  which  accom- 
panied it,  at  once  granted  his  request,  and  thus 
upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of 
the  public  money  were  expended  for  the  moment- 
ary gratification  of  a  prince.^ 

The  philosophers,  almost  of  necessity,  thought 
and  spoke  of  these  wandering  performers  with  ex- 
treme contempt.  Plato  observes,  that  they  went 
about  from  city  to  city  collecting  together  thought- 
less crowds,  and,  by  their  beautiful^  sonorous,  and 
persuasive  voices,  converting  republics  into  tyran- 
nies and  aristocracies.  Aristotle  endeavoured  to 
account  for  their  evil  character  and  agency.^     They 

1  PluU  Alex.  §  29.  likewise  corrupted  by  their  pro- 

2  Prob.  XXX.   10.      They  were      fession,   since,    in    female  parts, 
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were  worthless,  he  says,  because  of  all  men  they 
profited  least  by  the  lessons  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy, their  whole  lives  being  consumed  by  the  study 
of  their  professional  arts,  or  passed  in  intemper- 
ance and  difficulties. 

Nevertheless,  even  among  them  there  were  dif- 
ferent grades,  some  aiming  at  the  higher  walks  of 
tragedy  and  comedy ;  while  others  were  content 
to  declaim  rude,  low  songs,  seated  on  waggons  like 
mountebanks  during  the  Lenaean  festival.^  Nor 
must  this  ^fashion  be  at  all  regarded  as  Prothes- 
pian,  since  it  prevailed  down  to  a  very  late  period. 
And  as  in  every  thing  the  Greeks  aimed  at  excel- 
lence and  distinction,  so  even  here  we  find  that 
there  was  a  contest  between  the  poets  who  wrote 
the  comic  songs  sung  by  these  humble  performers 
from  their  waggons.^ 

The  various  classes  of  actors  known  to  the  ancients 
were  numerous.  Among  the  lower  grades  were  the 
Magodos,  and  the  Lysiodos,^  who  though  confounded 
by  some,  appear  clearly  to  have  been  distinct;  the 
former  personating  both  male  and  female  characters ; 
the  latter  female  characters  only,  though  disguised 
in  male  costume.  But  the  songs,  and  every  other 
characteristic  of  their  performances,  were  the  same. 
The  spirit  of  the  coarse  satirical  farces  they  acted 
forbids  my  explaining  their  nature  fiilly. 

There  were  even  several  authors  who  attained  a 
"  bad  eminence "  in  this  department  of  literature, 
which  especially  affected  the  Ionic  dialect,  as  Alex- 
ander, the  iEltolian,^  Pyretos  of  Miletos,  a  city  noted 
for  its  dissolute  characters,  and  Alexos,  who  obtained 

they  frequently  indulged  in  immo-  and    performing  other    fantastic 

dest  gestures,  as  is  particularly  tricks. — Plut.  Lycurg.  §  19. 

related  of  Callipedes.   Id.  Poet.  v.  «  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  545. 

2.  Cf.Macrob.  Satumal.  l.ii.clO.  *  Athen.  iv.  80.  v.  47.  vi.  61. 

Of.  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  i//.  p.  106, 

^  Occasionally,  as  among  our-  sub  fin. 

selves,  jugglers  were   introduced  ♦  Suid.    v.    ^Xvaicec,   t  ii.  p. 

upon  the  stage,  swallowing  swords  1 073.  b. 
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on  this  account  an  opprobrious  sobriquet.  Tbe  most 
remarkable,  however,  of  this  vicious  brood  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Sotades^  the  Maronite,  and  his 
son  Apollonios  who  wrote  a  work  on  his  father's 
poems.  Sotades  was  probably  the  original  imitated 
by  Pietro  Aretino,  who  obtained  in  modem  times  a 
like  reputation,  though  timely  penitence  may  have 
snatchcNl  him  from  a  similar  end.  The  ancient  li- 
beller, enacting  the  part  of  Thersites,  fastened  with 
peculiar  delight  on  the  vices  of  princes,  not  from 
aversion  to  their  manners,  but  because  such  scandal 
paved  the  way  to  notoriety.  Thus  at  Alexandria, 
he  covered  Lysimachos  with  obloquy,  which,  when 
at  the  court  of  Lysimachos,  he  heaped  upon  Ptolemy 
Philadelphos.  His  punishment,  however,  exceeded 
the  measure  of  his  offences.  Being  overtaken  in 
the  island  of  Caunos  by  Patrocles,  one  of  Ptolemy's 
generals,  the  obsequious  mercenary  caused  him  to 
be  enclosed  in  a  leaden  box  and  cast  into  the  sea.^ 

The  Magodos,  then,  was  a  wandering  farce  actor, 
not  unlike  the  tumbling  mountebanks  one  some- 
times sees  in  France  and  southern  Europe.  He 
travelled  about  with  an  apparatus  of  drums,  cym- 
bals, and  female  disguises,  sometimes  impersonating 
women,  sometimes  adulterers  or  the  mean  servants 
of  vice;  and  the  style  of  his  dancing  and  perfor- 
mances corresponded  with  the  low  walk  he  selected, 
being  wholly  destitute  of  beauty  or  decorum.  It 
seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Aristoxenos,  who  considered  the  art  of  the  Hilarodos 
as  a  serious  imitation  of  tragedy;  that  of  the  Ma- 
godos as  a  comic  parody,  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  grossly  vulgar.  The  latter  art  would  appear 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  charms,  spells, 
or  magical  songs  chanted  by  the  mountebanks  who 
likewise  pretended  to  develope  the  secrets  of  phar- 
maceutics. 

*  Cf.  Fabric  Bib.  Graec.  ii.  p.         *  Athen.  xiv.  IS. 
495,  8eq. 
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Superior  m  erery  way  to  the  Magodos  and  Ljsio- 
doB  was  the  Hilarodos,^  who,  though  a  wandermg 
singer  like  the  Italians  and  Savojards  of  modem 
Europe,  affected  no  little  state,  and  was  evidentlj 
treated  with  some  respect  His  costume,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  popular  taste,  displayed  conriderable 
magniftcence,  consisting  of  a  golden  crown,  white 
stole  and  costly  sandals,  though  in  earlier  ages  he 
appeared  in  shoes.  He  was  usually  accompanied  by 
a  youth  or  maiden  who  touched  the  lyre  as  he  sung. 
The  style  of  his  performances  was  decorous  and  man- 
ly. When  a  crown  was  given  him  in  token  of  ap- 
probation l^  the  audience,  it  was  bestowed  on  the 
Hilarodos  himself,  not  on  the  musician. 

A  class  of  actors  existed,  also  from  very  remote 
times^  among  the  Spartans.  They  were  called  Deike- 
Kstae,*  and  their  style  of  performing  showed  tiie 
little  Talue  set  upon  the  drama  at  Sparta.  The 
poetry  of  the  piece,  if  poetry  it  could  be  called,  was 
extempore  and  of  the  rudest  description,  and  the 
characters  were  altogether  conformable.  Sometimes 
the  interest  of  the  play  turned  upon  a  man  robbing 
an  orchard,  or  on  the  Inroken  Greek  of  an  outlandish 
physician,  whom  pecf)Ie  respected  for  his  gibberish. 
This  weakness,  prevalent  of  course  at  Athens  also, 
is  wittily  satirised  by  Alexis  in  his  Female  Opium 
Eater. 

"  Now  if  a  native 
Doctor  prescribe, '  Give  him  a  porringer 
Of  ptisan  in  the  morning,'  we  demise  him. 
But  in  some  brogne  disguised  'tis  admirable. 
Thus  he  who  speaks  of  Beet  is  slighted,  while 
We  prick  our  ears  if  he  but  mention  Bate^ 
As  if  BaU  knew  some  virtue  not  in  Beet" ^ 


*  Cfl  Athen.  iv.   51.      Salm.  Plut.  Ages.  31.     Athen.  xiv.  15. 

Exercit.  Plin.  p.  76.     Voss.  In-  Etym.  Mag.  «60.  42. 

stitut.   Poet.   ii.   21.      Rhinthon  '  I  have  substituted  this  joke> 

was  the  inventor  of  the  Hilaro-  k  la  Smollett,  **  for  the  miserable 

tragoedi.    i.    e.     Tragi -comedy,  joke  in  the  original."   Beet,  Attice 

Suid.  V.  ^^ivdiavy  t.  ii.  p.  685.  b.  (nvrXlovy  became  rtinKioy  in  the 

2  Schol.  Apoll.   Rhod.  i.  746.  Doric  brogue.     Athen.  xiv.  15. 
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The  Deikeliste,   howeyer,   were    not    confined   to 
Laconia,    but,    under    various    namee    were    known 
in  most  other  parts  of  Greece.      Thus,  at  Sicjon, 
they  obtained  the   appellation  of  Phallophori,  else- 
where they  wore   called  Autoeabdali,  or  Improvisa- 
t<»ri;   while  in  Italy,  (that  is,   among  the  Greek  co- 
lonists,') they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Phly- 
akes.'      By  the  common  people   they  were   called 
the  wise  men  {(To^urras),  upon  the  same  principle  that 
actors  in  France  are  known  by  the  name  of  artistes. 
The  Thebans,  renowned  for  the  haroc  they  made  in 
the  language  of  Greece,  denominated  them  the  Vo- 
luntaries, alluding  proleptically  perhaps  to  the  ^^  vo- 
luntary principle."      Semos,   the    Delian,    draws    an 
amusing  picture  of  these  Improvisatori.     Those  per- 
formers, he  says,  who  are  called  Autocabdali  made 
their   appearance   on   the   stage,  crowned   with   ivy, 
and  poured  forth  their  verse  extempore.     The  name 
of  Iambi   was  afterwards   bestowed,  both   on   them 
and   their  poems.     Another  class   who   were  called 
Ithyphalli,'  wore   those  masks,  which   on  the  stage 
were   appropriated    to    drunkards,    with    crowns    of 
ivy  and   flowered   gloves   upon  their  hands.     Their 
chitons   were  striped  with   white,*  and    over    these, 
bound  by  a  girdle  at  the  loins,  they  wore  a  Taren- 
tine   pelisse    descending    to    the    ankle.     They    en- 
tered  upon   the    stage    by  the    great    door    appro- 
priated to  royal   personages,    and,   advancing    in   si- 
lence across  the  stage,  turned  towards  the  audience 
and  exclaimed, — 


(€ 


Make  way  there,  a  wide  space 
Yield  to  the  god ; 
For  Dionysos  has  a  mind  to  walk 
Bolt  upright  through  your  midst." 


^  Among  the  mimics  of  this  <  Athen.  xiv.  15.  Of.  Suid.  in 

part  of  Italy,  the  moit  celebrated  ^XvaistQ,  t.  ii.  p.  1073.  b. 
was  Cleon,   sumamed  the    Mi- 

maulos,  who  dispensed  with  the  *  Vid.   Harpocrat.   in  v.  «^'- 

use  of  a  mask. — Athen.  x.  78.  ^aXXoi.  Mauss.  p.  152. 
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The  Phallophori  made  their  appearance  unmasked, 
shading  their  &ce  with  a  drooping  garland  of  wild 
thyme,  intermingled  with  acanthus-leaves,  and  sm*- 
mounted  by  an  ample  crown  of  ivy,  with  violets 
appearing  between  its  glossy  dark  foliage.  Their 
costume  was  the  caunac^.  Of  these  actors,  some 
entered  through  the  side-passages,  others  through 
the  central  door,  advancing  with  measured  tread, 
and  saying,— 

'*  BacchoB,  to  thee  our  muse  belongs, 
Of  simple  chant>  and  varied  lays ; 
Nor  fit  for  virgin  ears  our  soncs. 

Nor  handed  down  from  ancient  days : 
Fresh  flows  the  strain  we  pour  to  thee^ 
Patron  of  joy  and  minstrelsy !  "* 

After  which,  skipping  forward,  they  made  a  halt 
and  showered  their  sarcasms  indiscriminately  on 
whomsoever  they  pleased,  while  the  leader  of  the 
troop  moved  slowly  about,  his  face  bedaubed  with 
soot.* 

The  superior  classes  of  performers,  whether  actors 
or  musicians,  seem  to  have  been  held  in  much  es- 
timation, and  to  have  been  still  more  extravagantly 
paid  than  in  our  own  day.  Thus  Amoebseos,  the 
Citharoedos,  who  lived  near  the  Odeion  at  Athens, 
received,  but  at  what  period  of  the  republic  is  not 
known,  an  Attic  talent  a  day,  as  often  as  he  played 
in  public*  Music,  however,  was  always  in  lugh 
estimation  in  Greece,  where  the  greatest  men,  though 
they  did  not  seek  to  rival  regular  professors  in  skUl, 
yet  learned  to  amuse  their  leisure  with  it.  Thus 
the  Homeric  Achilles  plays  on  the  lyre,  the  sounds 
of  which  could  not  only  cure  diseases  of  the  mind 
but  of  the  body.  A  similar  belief  existed  among 
the  Israelites,  as  we  learn  from  the  example  of 
Saul. 

Though  talent  must  have  been  always  respected 
in   an   actor,   it  appears   to  me  that  anciently  they 

^  Athen.  xiv.  16.  *  «  Athen.  xiv.  1 7. 
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made  comparatively  little  figure,  while  there  were 
great  poets  to  excite  admiration.  But,  afterwards, 
when  dramatic  literature  had  sunk  yerj  low,  the 
actor  usurped  the  consideration  due  to  the  poet,  as 
has  long  been  the  case  in  this  country.  They  then 
contended  for  the  prize  in  the  tragic  contests,^  and 
began  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  their  own 
merits.  In  fact,  the  ignorant  being  better  calcu- 
lated to  feel  than  to  judge,  the  actors  often  ob- 
tained the  first  prizes  in  the  games,  and  were  held 
in  higher  estimation  than  the  poets  themselves.* 

Thus  persuaded  of  their  own  importance,  they  gra- 
dually exercised  over  the  poor  devils  who  compc^sed 
plays  for  them,  much  the  same  tyranny  as  that  in 
our  own  age  complained  of  by  the  poetical  servants 
of  the  theatre.  That  is,  they  despotically  interfered 
with  the  framing  of  the  plot,  with  the  succession 
of  the  scenes,  and  procured  episodes  to  be  intro- 
duced, in  order  that  they  might  show  off  their 
peculiar  abilities.  This  is  evident  from  a  passage 
in  Aristotle's  Politics,'  where  he  observes  that  the 
celebrated  actor  Theodores  would  allow  no  inferior 
performer  to  appear  before  him  on  the  stage,  know- 
ing the  force  of  first  impressions;  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
his  caprice. 

Antiquity  has  preserved  the  names  of  many  cele- 
brated actors,  of  whom  several  played  a  conspicuous 
though  sometimes  a  dishonourable  part  in  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world.  Thus  Aristodemos,  who  per- 
formed the  first  character  alternately  with  Theodores, 
became  afterwards  a  traitor  and  betrayed  the  state 
to  Philip.  Such  too  was  the  case  with  Philocrates 
and  ^chines,  both  actors,^  and  both  rogues.  Sa- 
tyros,  a  comedian  of  the  same  period,  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  high  character  and  honour,  who 
in   consequence  obtained   the   friendship   of  Demos- 

1  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  iii.  4.  '  Polit.  vii.  1 7. 

2  Arirtot.  Rhet.  iii.  1.  «  Dem.  de  Fal.  Leg.  §  58. 

VOL.  n.  R 
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thenes.  But  the  Garrick  of  that  age  seems  to  have 
been  Theocrines,^  who  bj  many,  however,  is  supposed 
to  have  afterwards  degenerated  into  a  sjcophaDt. 
Callipedes  is  chieflj  known  to  us  from  the  anec- 
dote which  de8orib»9  the  cheek  his  vanity  received 
from  Agesilaos.  Having  acquired  great  reputation 
as  a  tragic  actor»  he  appears  to  have  considered  him- 
self as  equal  at  least  to  any  king,  and  therefore, 
meeting  one  day  with  Agesilaos,  he  ostentatiously 
put  himself  forward,  mingled  with  the  courtiers  and 
took  much  pains  to  attract  his  notice.  Finding  all 
these  efforts  useless,  his  pride  was  wounded,  and 
going  up  directly  to  the  Spartan,  he  said, 

'*  Dost  thou  not  know  me,  king  ?  " 

"Why,"  repKed  Agesilaos,  **art  thou  not  Calli- 
pedes, the  stage-buffiK>n  ?  **  ^ 

The  account  transmitted  to  us  of  j£sopos  is  some- 
what puzzling;  he  is  described  as  one  of  the  actors' 
who  performed  in  the  tragedies  of  iElsehylus,  but  is 
said  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  a  fellow  of  in- 
finite merriment  who  turned  everything  into  a  jest^ 
a  sort  I  suppose  of  comic  Macbeth.  (Eagros  ob- 
tained celebrity  in  the  part  of  Niobe,^  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  .Ssdiyhis  or  Sophocles;  and  Aristophanes 
enumerates  among  the  pleasures  of  Dicasts  the  power, 
should  such  an  actor  appear  before  them  in  a  court 
of  justice,  of  requiring  him  by  way  of  pleading  his 
own  cause,  to  give  tJbem  a  f^w  choice  speeches  of 
his  favourite  tragic  queen. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  actors  of  antiquity  was 
Polos,  a  native  of  JEgina,  who  studied  the  art  of 
stage-declamation  under  Archias,  known  in  his  own 
age  by  the  infamous  surname  of  Phugadotheras,  or 
the  "ExUe  Hunter.^     This  miscreant  it  was,  who, 

1  DeiXL  de  Coron.  §  97.  tragedy  aad  comedy*      Plat,  de 

^  AeuciyXiicraff.       Plut.     Ages.  Rep.  t.  yi.  p.  123. 

§21.    Apothegm.  Lac.  Ages.  57.         ^  Sch.  Aristoph.  Yesp.  579. 
» Sch.    Aristoph.    Vesp.  566.         « Plut.  Dem.  §  28.     Vit.  x. 

Flot.  Christ,  ad  loc.    In  Plato's  Orat.  8.     Another  actor  obtained 

time  there  were  few  or  no  actors  thenameofthePartridgOi  Athen. 

who  excelled  at  the  same  time  in  iii.  82. 
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under  the  orders  of  Antipater,  pursued  Demosthenes 
to  the  temple  of  Poseidon  in  Calauria,  where,  to  es« 
cape  the  cruelty  of  the  Maoedonians,  the  orator  put 
a  period  to  his  own  life. 

Polos  appears  to  hare  risen  speedily  to  that  emi*^ 
nence  which  he  maintained  to  the  last.  A  striking 
anecdote  is  related  of  the  means  by  which  he  worked 
upon  his  own  feelings,  in  order  the  more  yehemently 
to  stir  those  of  his  audience.  On  one  occasion,^ 
having  to  perform  the  part  of  Electra,  he  took  along 
with  him  to  the  theatre  an  urn  containing  the  ashes 
of  a  beloved  son,  whom  he  had  recently  lost,  and  thus, 
instead  of  shedding,  under  the  mask  of  the  heroic 
princess,  feigned  tears  over  the  supposed  remains  of 
Orestes,  he  sprinkled  the  urn  which  he  bore  upon 
the  stage  with  the  dews  of  genuine  and  deep  sor- 
row.  He  eclipsed  in  reputation  all  the  actors  of 
&is  time,  and  was  in  tragedy  what  Theocrines,  in 
the  preceding  age,  had  been  in  coniedy.  His  sa- 
lary, accordingly,  was  very  great,  amounting  at  one 
time  to  half  a  talent  per  day,  out  of  which,  to  be 
sure,  he  was  required  to  pay  th^  third  actor. 

He  must  have  led,  moreover,  a  life  of  much  tem- 
perance, otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  been  aUa 
to  accomplish  what  is  related  of  him  by  Philochoros, 
who  says,  that,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  a  little  before 
his  death,  he  performed  the  principal  parts  of  eight 
tragedies  in  four  days.  His»  devotion  to  his  art  did 
not,  however,  carry  him  so  ftur  as  that  of  the  comic 
poets,  Philemon  and  Alexis,  who  breathed  their  last 
upon  the  stage  at  the  moment  that  the  crown  of 
victory  was  placed  upon  their  heads,  and  so  were 
literally  dismissed  for  the  last  time  from  the  scene 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  admiring 
multitude/  But  the  passion  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
arts  of  imitation  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  enact- 
ing of  human  character  and  human  feelings.  Every 
species  of  mimicry  found  its  patrons  among  them. 

1  Aulufl  GelKut,  vii.  5.  <  Plot.  An.  S^.  §  5. 

B  % 
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There  were,  for  example,  persons  who,  by  whistling, 
could  imitate  the  notes  of  the  nightingale;  and 
Agesilaos,  being  once  invited  to  witness  the  per- 
formances of  one  of  these  artists,  replied  somewhat 
contemptuously,  ^'I  have  heard  the  nightingale*  her- 
self.*^ ^  Others,  as  Parmenion,  could  counterfeit  to 
perfection  the  grunt  of  a  pig,^  though  it  is  probable, 
that  actors  of  smaller  dimensions  were  called  upon 
to  perform  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  where 
the  Megarean^  brings  on  the  stage  his  daughters  in 
a  sack,  and  disposes  of  them  as  porkers,  fiaving  first 
carefully  instructed  them  in  the  proper  style  of 
squeaking*  Other  actors  obtained  celebrity^  through 
their  power  of  imitating  by  their  voice  the  grating 
or  rumbling  of  wheels,  the  creaking  of  axletrees, 
the  whistling  of  winds,  the  blasts  of  trumpets,  the 
modulations  of  flutes,  or  pipes,  or  the  sounds  of 
other  instruments.  It  was  customary,  too,  amon^ 
this  class  of  performers,  to  mimic,  doubtless,  in  pas- 
toral scenes,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  bark 
of  the  shepherd's  dog,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and 
the  deep  bellowing  of  bulls.  They  could  imitate, 
moreover,  but  by  what  means  is  uncertain,  the  pat- 
tering of  hail-storms,  the  dash  and  breaking  of 
water  in  rivers  or  seas,  with  other  natural  pheno- 
mena. It  was  customary,  likewise,  as  in  modem 
times,  to  introduce  boats  and  galleys  rowed  along 
the  mimic  waters  of  the  stage,  an  example  of  which 
occurs  on  an  Etruscan  Chalcidone,  where  we  behold 
a  little  vessel  of  extraordinary  form,  with  a  mariner 
at  bow  and  stem,  paddled  along  a  bank  adomed 
with   flowers,   while  on  a  platform,   occupying    the 

^  Plut.  Ages.  §  21.  writers^  who  define  it  as  follows : 

«  Etym.  Mag.  607.  25.  "  \^}^  »  representation  (fiififf^ 

,  A  u        ooi  ^^)»  *•  ®'  "*  ©ncJIgy  by  means 

Acham.  834.  ^f  which  a  subject  becomes  an 

♦  Plut.  de  Aud.  Poet.    §    3.  object,"— (MuUer,  cited  by  Mr. 

Plat,    de    Rep.    t.   vi.   pp.    125  Donaldson,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 

— 127.     This  philosopher,  it  is  p.  4,)— in  other  words,  by  whidi 

clear,  entertained  a  less  elevated  a  nominative  becomes  an  accu- 

idea  of  art  than   some  modem  sative. 
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boat's  waist)  two  naked  dancers  are  exhibiting  their 
saltatorial  powers.^ 

Very  singular  figures  were  also  introduced  upon 
the  stage,  as  wasps,  frogs,  and  birds,  of  sufficiently 
large  dimensions  to  be  enacted  by  men;  and  still 
stranger  personages  occasionally  made  their  appear- 
ance, as  where,  in  a  kind  of  practical  parody  of  the 
story  of  Andromeda,*  a  whale  emerges  on  the  sea 
beach  to  snap  off  an  old  woman.  In  another  drama 
the  transformation  of  Argos  was  represented,  after 
which  this  luckless  male  duenna  strutted  like  a  pea- 
cock before  the  audience.  lo,  moreover,  was  changed 
into  a  cow,  and  Euippe,  in  Euripides,  into  a  mare. 
What  there  was  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  Amy- 
mone  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  but  she  was,  possibly, 
represented  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  the  trident  of 
Poseidon  from  the  rock,  from  which  gushed  forth 
three  fountains.  The  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  cities 
introduced^  were,  doubtless,  personifications,  such  as 
we  still  find  in  many  works  of  art.  The  giants 
were  simply,  in  all  probability,  huge  figures  of  men, 
made  to  stalk  about  the  stage,  like  elephants,  with 
an  actor  in  each  leg ;  and  the  Indians,  Tritons,  Gror- 
gons.  Centaurs,  with  other  personages  of  terrible  or 
fantastic  aspect,  owed  their  existence,  perhaps,  to 
masks,  if  we  may  so  speak,  representing  the  whole 
figures. 

In  what  form  the  Seasons,  the  Pleiades,*  or  the 
nymphs  of  Mithakos,  made  their  appearance  on  the 
dtage,  we  are,  I  believe,  nowhere  told,  though  we 
possess  some  information  respecting  the  costume  and 
figure  of  those  other  strange  persons  of  the  drama, 
the  Clouds,^  which  came  floating  in  through  the  Paro-* 
doi,  enveloped,  some  in  masses  of  white  fleecy  gauze, 
like  vapour,  others  in  azure,  or  many-tinted  robes, 

1  Mus.  Cortonens.  tab.  60.  in  the  Gemme  Antiche  Figurate 

of  AgoBtini. 
«  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  548.  *  PoU.iv.  142. 

«  Vid.  Schol.  AriBtoph.  Nub. 
3  See  the  figure  of  Alexandria      289.  343.  442. 
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or  in  drapery  like  piled-up  flocks  of  wool,  to  repre- 
sent the  varions  aspects  of  the  skies ;  while  a  hazy 
atmosphere  was  probably  difiUsed  around  them,  as 
around  the  other  gods,  by  the  smoke  of  styrax  or 
frankincense,  burnt  in  profusion  on  the  altarp  of  the 
theatre.  Here  and  there,  through  these  piles  of 
drapery,  a  mask  with  ruddy  pendant  nose,  like  the 
tail  of  a  lobster,  peered  forth,  and  a  human  voice 
was  heard  chanting  in  richest  cadence  and  modu- 
lation the  lively  anapaests  of  the  chorus. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Alcestis,  the  grim,  spectral  figure 
of  Death  was  beheld  gliding  to  and  fro  through  the 
darkness,  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Admetos,  while 
personifications  still,  if  possible,  more  strange  and 
wUd,  made  their  appearance  in  other  dramas,-^as  Jus- 
tice.  Madness,  Frenzy,  Strength,  Violence,  Deceit, 
Drunkenness,  Laziness,  Envy.^ 

Plato,  who  entertained  peculiar  notions^  respecting 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  banished  the  theatre 
from  his  Republic,  because  he  thought  it  unbecoming 
a  brave  mai^,  who  had  political  rights  to  watch  over 
and  defend,  to  demean  himself  by  low  stage  imper- 
sonations; and,  from  his  account  of  what  he  would 
not  have  his  citizens  do,  we  learn  what  by  others  was 
done.  Sometimes,  he  observes,  the  actor  was  re- 
quired to  imitate  a  woman,  (though  this  task  often 
devolved  upon  eunuchs,)  whether  ypung  or  old,  revil- 
ing her  husband,  railing  at  and  expressing  contempt 
for  the  gods,  either  pufied  up  by  the  supposed  stable- 
ness  of  her  felicity,  or  stung  to  desperation  by  the 
severity  of  her  misfortunes  and  sorrows.  Other  female 
characters  were  to  be  represented,  toiling,  or  in  love, 
cor  in  the  pangs  of  labour;  which  shows  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  act  or  passage  in  human  life  not 
occasionally  imitated  on  the  stage. 

Slaves  of  course  performed  an  important  part  in 
the  mimic  world  of  the  theatre;  and  with  these, 
Plato,   by  some  unaccountable  association   of  ideas, 

'  Poll.  iv.  141,  aeq.  «  D©  Rep.  t  vi.  p.  125. 
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classes  smiths,  and  madmen,  and  vagabonds,  and  low 
artificers  of  every  kind,  and  the  rowers  of  galleys,  and 
rogues,  and  cowards,  below  which  his  imagination 
could  discover  nothing  in  human  nature. 

But  it  was  these  very  characters,  with  their  low 
wit,  buffoonery,  and  appropriate  actions,  that  consti- 
tuted the  most  effective  materials  of  the  comic  poet, 
whose  creed  was,  that 

Les  foui  lont  id-baa  pour  not  menus  plaisira. 

They  accordingly  hesitated  at  no  degree  of  gro* 
tesque  buffoonery  and  extravagance,  introducing  noi 
only  low  sausage-sellers  with  their  trays  of  black-pud- 
dings and  chitterlings  suspended  on  their  paunches,^ 
and  drunkards  lisping,  hiocuping,  and  reeling  about 
the  stage,*  but  even  libertines  and  profligates  carry- 
ing on  their  intrigues  in  the  view  of  the  spectators* 
An  example  of  this  kind  of  scene  occurs  on  an 
Etruscan  bronze  seal  dug  up  near  Cortona,  which 
represents  an  adulterer  in  conference  with  his  mis« 
tress,  together  with  the  Leno  who  brought  them 
together.^ 

1  Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  150.  ^  Mu8.Cortoneii8.tabb.  18,  19. 

«  Athen.  x.  35.  Cf.  p.  26,  seq.    1750.  Rom. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THEATRE  (continued). 

Into  the  various  questions  which  have  been  raised 
respecting  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  chorus 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter.  It  undoubtedly  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  arisen  amid  the  festivities 
of  the  vintage,  when,  after  the  grapes  were  brought 
home  and  pressed  and  the  principal  labours  of  the 
season  concluded,^  the  rustics  delivered  themselves 
up  to  vrild  joy  and  merriment,  chanting  hymns  and 
performing  dances  in  honour  of  Dionysos,  the  pro- 
tecting god  of  the  vine.  At  first  the  number  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  these  dances  could  not  have 
been  fixed,  since  it  is  probable  that  all  the  vinta- 
gers, both  male  and  female,  joined  in  the  sports, 
as  they  had  previously  joined  in  the  labour.  And 
this  free  and  unformal  character  the  Dithyrambic  or 
Dionysiac  chorus  must  have  preserved,  as  long  as  it 
remained  a  mere  village  pastime.  But  when  after- 
wards, advancing  from  one  step  to  another,  it  assumed 
something  of  an  artificial  form  and  several  chorusses 
arose  which  contended  with  each  other  for  a  prize, 
the  performers  must  have  undergone  some  kind  of 
training,*  both  in  singing  and  dancing,  and  then 
the  number  of  the  individuals  constituting  the  cho- 
rus was  possibly  fixed.  There  appears  to  be  some 
reason  for  thinking,  that  these  exhibitions  were  more 
ancient  than  the  congregation  of  the  Athenians  in 
one  city,  and  that  originally  every  tribe  had  its  own 

^  Of.    Ficorini>    Degli    Masch.      attached  to  the  training  of  the 
Seen.  p.  15.  chorus^   see  the  substance  of  an 

^  On  the  importance  aflerwarda     inscription  in  Chandler^  ii.  72. 
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chorus,^  since  we  find  that  afterwards,  when  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  came  to  regard  themselves  as 
one  people,  the  Choreuttt  were  chosen  from  every 
tribe  five. 

Bj  what  gradations,  however,  the  village  chorus 
was  transformed  into  the  Dithyrambic,  the  Dithy- 
rambic  into  the  Satyric,  and  the  Satyric  again  into 
the  Tragic,  it  now  appears  impossible  to  ascertain; 
but  it  seems  to  be  quite  clear,*  that  in  many  an- 
cient tragedies  the  number  of  the  chorus  was  fifty,' 
as,  for  example,  in  the  *' Judgment  of  the  Arms,^' 
by  .^Cschylus,  in  which  silver-footed  Thetis  appeared 
upon  the  stage  accompanied  by  a  train  of  fifty 
Nereids.^  Again,  according  to  certain  ancient  au-» 
thors,^  in  the  Eumenides  of  .^Ischylus,  the  chorus 
of  Furies  at  first  amounted  to  fifty,  which,  rushing 
tumultuously,  with  frightful  gestures  and  horrid 
masks,^  into  the  orchestra,  struck  so  great  a  terror 
into  the  people,  particularly  the  women  ^  and  chil- 
dren, that  their  number  was  afterwards  reduced  by 


'  Sch.  Arisioph.  Av.  1404. 
Schneid.  de  Orig.  Trag.  Grec.  c.  L 
p.  2.  The  Dithyrambic  ode  was 
said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Anon  at  Corinth.  SchoL  Find. 
Olymp.  xiiL  t5,  seq.  The  first 
choral  songs  were  improvisations. 
Max.  Tyr.  Dissert,  xxi.  p.  249. 

«  Poll.  iv.  108.  Sch.  Aris- 
toph.  Acham.  210. 

3  Cf.  SchoL  ad  iEschin.  Tim. 
Orator.  Att.  t.  xii.  p.  376.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  p.  25 1 ,  sqq.  See  also 
Miiller,  Dissert,  on  the  Eumenides 
of  i^schylus,  p.  54.  Schol.  A- 
ristoph.  Eq.  587— -''  Nous  savons 
**  que  sur  les  Th^ties  Orecs  les 
"femmes  dansaient  dans  les 
"choBurs.** — Winkel.  Mon.  Ined. 
iii.  p.  86.  I  have  found  no 
proof  in  any  ancient  author  that 
this  was  the  practice  among  the 
Greeks. 


(( 
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^  Sch.  Aiistoph.  Acham.  848. 
«  Vit.  iEschyl.  p.  vi. 

^Boettiger,  Furies,  p.  2.  Poll, 
iv.  110.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av. 
298.    Eq.  586. 

7  According  to  Mr.  Bcettiger, 
however^ '  chez  les  anciens  Athe- 
niens  les  femmes  n'ont  jamais 
assist^  aux  repr6sentationB  th^a« 
"  trales."  —  Furies,  p.  S,  note. 
But^  in  addition  to  the  proofs  of 
the  contrary,  accumulated  in  the 
preceding  book^  the  reader  may 
consult  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
tides,  who  severely  blames  his 
countrymen  for  blowing  their 
wives  and  children  to  frequent 
the  theatres,  t.  i.  p.  518,  cf.  p. 
507. — Jebb.  He  speaks,  indeed, 
more  particularly  of  the  Smymi- 
otes ;  but  Smyrna  was  an  lo- 
nian  colony. — Herod,  i.  1 49. 
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law.  I  am  aware  that  several  distinguished  schohurs 
think  very  differently  on  this  subject;  some  main- 
taining, that  the  chorus  of  Furies  always  consisted 
of  fifteen,  while  others  reduce  their  number  to  three. 
But,  though  both  these  opinions  have  been  support- 
ed with  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  it  seems  difli- 
cult  to  admit  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the 
first  place,  since  every  thing  connected  with  the 
stage  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation,  since 
the  masks  and  costume  were  repeatedly  altered, 
since  the  number  of  the  actors  was  augmented, 
since  almost  every  arrangement  of  the  theatre,  and 
ev^ry  characteristic  of  the  poetry,  underwent  numer- 
ous modifications;  the  chorus,  also,  it  is  probable, 
submitted  to  the  same  alterations  or  reforms  till 
it  settled  in  that  tetragonal  figure^  and  determi* 
nate  number  which  it  afterwards  preserved,  as  long 
as  the  legitimate  drama  existed  in  Greece. 

In  one  point  of  view  the  history  of  the  chorus 
is  extremely  remarkable.  At  first,  and  for  some 
time,  it  constituted  in  itself  the  whole  of  the  spec- 
tacle exhibited  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  where  its 
songs  and  dances,  acccmipanied  by  such  rude  music 
as  the  times  afforded,  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
popular  taste^  and  were  consequently  supposed  to 
be  everything  that  the  god  required.  By  degrees, 
as  experience  suggested  improvements  either  in  the 
music,  in  the  manner  of  dancing,  or  in  the  mate- 
rials and  composition  of  the  odes,  the  movements, 
singing,  and  i^pearance  of  the  Chorus,  assumed  a 
more  artificial  form,  which  was  necessarily  carried 
forward  many  steps  in  the  career  of  amelioration 
by  the  institution  of  rival  bodies  of  Choreutse,  who, 
from  the  natural  principle  of  emulation,  endeavour- 
ed to  excel  each  other.  Next,  a  detached  member 
of  its  own  body,  mounted  on  a  table,  enacted  the 
part  of  a  stranger  or  messenger  come  to  announce 
something  which  it  imported   the  servants  of  Die- 

1  Ct  Schol.  Arifitoph.  Achara.  209. 
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nysos  to  know.  This  table  was  doubtless  placed 
directly  in  front  of  the  altar  of  Bacchos,  on  the 
steps  of  which  the  leader  of  the  choms  was  prob- 
ably mounted  in  after  ages,  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  the  stranger;  and,  as  this  altar  ripened 
through  many  gradations  into  the  Thymele,  so  the 
aforesaid  table  rose  through  innumerable  changes 
into  the  Logeion.  It  may  be  remarked,  moreover, 
that  the  slope  of  a  hill,^  when  any  such  existed 
near  the  village,  would  naturally  be  chosen  on  such 
occasions  to  afford  the  peasants  an  opportunity  of 
standing  behind  each  other  on  ascending  levels,  and 
thus,  without  inconvenience,  beholding  the  diow; 
and  where  such  natural  aid  did  not  present  itself, 
they  probably  threw  up  embankments  of  turf  in  the 
semicircular  form,  which  experience  proved  to  be 
most  convenient,  and,  out  of  this  rude  contrivance, 
grew  those  vast  and  magnificent  structures,  which 
afterwards  constituted  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments 
of  Greece. 

The  single  aotor,  detached  in  the  manner  we  have 
said  from  the  Chorus,  speedily  acquired  greater  im- 
portance, and  the  aid  of  poetry  was  caJled  in  to 
frame  and  adorn  his  recitals;  and  as,  during  the 
songs  and  dances  of  the  Chorus,  he  necessarily  re* 
mained  idle,  the  idea  soon  suggested  itself  that  a 
second  actor'  would  be  an  improvement,  upon  which 
dialogue  and  the  regular  drama  sprang  into  ex- 
istence. 

Among  the  principal  duties  of  the  Chorus  was  the 
performance  of  certain  dances,  simple  enough  at  the 
outset,  but,  in  process  of  time,  refined  and  rendered 
so  intricate  by  art,  that  it  required  no  little  learning 
and  ability  to  execute  all  their  varied  movements 
with  dignity  and  grace.  Somewhat  to  asi^i  the  eye 
and  memory,  the  whole  pattern,  as  it  were,  of  the 
dance  seems  to  have  been  chalked  out  on  the  floor 

^  Cf.  Scalig.  Poet,  i.  21.     Le-  «  Cf.  He«ych.  ▼.  rifiriins  inro- 

roy,  Ruines  des  plus  beaux  M on-     KpirQyn 
umemi  de  la  Gr^,  p.  1 4. 
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of  the  orchestra*/  while  the  greatest  possible  pains 
were  taken  in  drilling  the  Choreutae  to  open,  file 
oif,  and  wheel  through  their  labyrinthine  evolutions, 
without  confusion.  The  jnanner  in  which  these  per- 
sons usually  entered  the  orchestra,  that  is  to  say, 
ranged  in  a  square  body,  three  in  front  and  five 
deep,  or  five  in  front  and  three  deep,  has  suggested 
to  some  the  notion  that  they  represented  a  military 
Lochos;'  but  besides  that  this  is  inconsistent  with 
their  Dionysiac  origin,  they  did  not  always  preserve 
this  arrangement,  but,  on  some  occasions,  came  rush- 
ing in  confusedly,  while  on  others  they  traversed  the 
Parodos  in  Indian  file. 

The  musicians,'  in  the  Greek  theatre,  took  their 
station  upon  and  about  the  steps  of  the  Thymele, 
which  answers  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  position 
of  the  orchestra  in  our  own  theatres.  Here,  also, 
stood  the  Rhabduchi,^  or  vergers  of  the  theatre,  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  order  was  preserved  among 
the  spectators. 

With  respect  to  the  dances*  performed  by  the 
Chorus,  they  were  so  numerous,  long,  and  intricate, 
that  it  would  be  here  impossible  to  enumerate  and 
describe  the  whole.  They  appear  to  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  representing  almost  every  passion  and 
action  in  human  life  by  that  combination  of  move- 
ments and  gestures  which  the  term  pantomime,  bor- 
rowed from  their  own  language,  expresses  much  bet- 
ter than  our  word  dancing.^     A  taste,  in  some   re- 


1  This,  however;  I  merely  con- 
jecture from  the  practice  of  mark- 
ing with  lines  the  station  of  the 
chorus.  Hesych.  v.  ypafiftaL 

*  When  making  their  exit,  it 
is  said  they  were  preceded  by  a 
flute-player.  Sch.Aristo^i.Vesp. 
582.  These  musicians  wore,  while 
playing,  straps  of  leather  call^ 
fop^elai,  bound  over  their  mouth 
in  order  to  regulate  the  quantity 
of  air  transmitted  into  the  pipe. 


Id.  ibid.  See  Bumey,  Hist,  of 
Music,  i.  279. 

'  Of.  Torrent,  in  Suet.  Domit. 
Com.  p.  390.  a.  The  best  aulet» 
were  those  of  Thebes.  DionChry- 
sost.  i.  263. 

^  Suidas,  y.  ^t^xpt,  t.  ii.  p* 
672.  £  Scalig.  Poet  i.  21. 

*  See  Cahusac,  Trait^  Histo- 
rique  de  la  Dance,  ii.  i.  t.  L  p. 
61,  sqq. 

^  It  is  said  that  certain  andent 
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speets  similar,  still  prevails  among  the  Orientals, 
whose  Ghawazi  and  Bietjad^res,  though  relying  rather 
upon  routine  and  impulse  than  on  the  resources  of 
art,  perform  at  festivals  and  marriages,  and  before 
the  ladies  of  the  harem,  little  love-pieces  and  pastoral 
scenes,  which  evidently  belong  to  the  class  of  mimetic 
dances  described  by  ancient  authors. 

In  tragedy,  such  as  it  existed  in  the  polished  ages 
of  Greece,  the  movements  were  slow  and  solemn, 
and,  no  doubt,  full  of  dignity.  The  spirit  of  comedy 
required  brisk  and  lively,  and  frequently  tolerated^ 
audaciously  wanton  dances ;  while  the  Chorus  of  the 
Satyric  Drama  would  appear  to  have  been  rude  and 
clownish  rather  than  indecent,  indulging  in  grotesque 
movements,  ludicrous  and  extravagant  gestures,  and 
that  rustic  and  farcical  style  of  mimicry  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  prevailed  among  the  rough 
peasantry  of  Hellas. 

In  classing  the  various  dances,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
sufficient  if  we  divide  them  into  lively  and  serious,^ 
joining  with  the  latter  all  such  as  attempted  to 
embody  a  symbol  or  an  allegory. 

In  certain  dramas  of  Phrynichos  the  Chorus  repre- 
sented a  company  of  wrestlers,*  who  contrived  by  the 
quick,  flexible,  and  varied  movements  of  the  dance, 
to  imitate  all  the  accidents  of  the  palsestra.  Some- 
times they  personated  a  party  of  scouts  in  the  active 
look-out  for  the  enemy,  each  with  his  right  hand  curved 
above  the  brow :  this  was  one  form  of  the  Scops.'  On 
other  occasions  the  dancer  mimicked  the  habits  of  the 


poets  were  called  orchestic^  — 
as  Thespis,  Pturynichos,  Pratinas, 
Garcinos, — not  only  because  they 
adapted  the  subjects  of  their  pieces 
to  the  dances  of  the  chorusses, 
but,  also^  because  they  instructed 
in  dancing  the  chorusses  of  other 
dramatic  writers.  Athen.  i.  89. 
The  above  poet,  Garcinos,  was  like- 
wise celebrated  for  being  the  father 
of  three  sons  who  danced  in  the 
tragic  chorusses,  and,  from  their 


extremely  diminutive  stature,  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Quails.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Pac  761. 

1  Hesych.  v.  ^/i/ieXeia.  Sch. 
Aristoph.  Nub.  5S2.  Poll.  iv. 
99.  Athen.  xiv.  27,  seq.  Luc.  de 
Saltat.  §  22.  26.  Plut.  Sympo- 
siac.  ix.  15.  1. 

'  Suid.  V.  ^/^vyij(pv  wdXaivfJM, 
t.  ii.  p.  1 092.  b.  c.  d. 

3  Poll.  iv.  103.  Athen,  xiv. 
.27. 
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Soops,  or  mocking-owl,  twirling  about  the  head,  and 
appearing  to  be  alMorbed  in  an  ecstasy  of  imitation,  until 
taken  by  the  fowler.  The  performance  of  a  piece  like 
this,  bj  a  numerous  Chorus,  sometimes  breaking  off 
into  a  brisk  gailopade,  sometimes  maintaining  the  same 
position,  jigging,  pirouetting,  and  ducking  the  crest, 
must,  no  doubt,  have  appeared  infinitely  comic;  and 
yet  it  could  have  been  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  Morpfaasmos,^  in  which,  not  the  characteristic  pe« 
culiarities  of  a  single  owl,  btit  those  of  the  whole 
animal  creation  were  **  taken  off/'  Thus  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Hegemon  of  the  Chorus  started  as 
a  baboon,  his  next-door  neighbour  as  a  hog,  a  third 
as  a  lion,  a  fourth  as  an  ass,  and  so  on,  each  man 
accommodating  his  voice  to  the  character  he  had, 
pro  tempore,  assumed,  and  gibbering,  grunting,  roar^ 
ing,  braying,  as  he  leaped,  or  gambokd,  or  bounded, 
or  scampered  about  the  orchestra^r  Anon  the  frisky 
forest^B  were  transformed  into  slaves,  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  to  the  audience  pounding 
something,  perhi^  onions  and  garlick,  in  a  mortar. 

The  Oclasma,*  a  dance  borrowed  from  the  Persians, 
reminds  one  strongly  of  the  performances  of  the  ne- 
groes in  the  interior  of  AfHca,  the  whole  Chorus 
alternately  crouching  upon  its  heels,  and  springii^ 
aloft,  like  the  frogs  of  Aristophanes  about  the  fens 
of  Acheron.  Not,  perhi^s,  un-akin  to  this,  were 
those  three  frenzied  dances,  alluded  to  rather  than 
described  by  the .  ancients,  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
Thermaustris,^  which  fieems  to  hare  conMsted  of  a 
series  of  violent  bounds,  like  the  performances  of 
the  Hurons  and  Iroquois ;  *  the  Mongas,  which,  from 
the  name,  probably  represented  the  friskings  and  cam- 
ceilings  of  a  jackass ;  and  the  Kemophoros,^  or  dance 
of  the  first-fruits,  wherein  the  Chorus  appeared  upon 

1  PolL  iy.  103.   Of.  Xenoph.         «  Cf.  Dodwell,  Claancal  Tour 
Conyiy.  yi.  4.  in  Qreeoe,  yoL  L  p.  13S,  seq. 

2  Poll,  yi,  99. 

'  Pfeiffen  Antiq.  Oicec  u.  58.         ^  Athen*  xiy.   27.    P<^   iy. 
p.  382.  104. 
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the  stage^  some  bearing  censers,  others  frait-baskets, 
evidentlj  in  a  character  resembling  that  of  Bacchanals. 

To  this  species  of  dance  belonged,  also,  the  Hecar 
terides,  in  which  the  performer  interpreted  his  desires 
or  passion  by  furious  gestures  of  the  hands.  The 
Eelactisma  was  a  female  dance,^  requiring  the  exer- 
tion of  great  force  and  agilitj,  its  characteristics 
consisting  in  flinging  the  heels  backwards  aboTC  the 
level  of  the  lAoulders.  Corresponding,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  the  Ex^lactisma,  was  the  Skistas,'  in  which 
the  dancer  bounded  aloft,  crosnng  his  legs  several 
times  while  in  the  air.  There  was  a  dance,  evidently 
of  a  very  extraordinary  description,  which  they  per- 
formed to  an  air  called  Thyrocopicon,'  or  **  knocking 
at  doors,"  possibly  representing  the  frolics  of  such 
wild  youths  as  anticipated  the  sciq)e-graces  of  our 
own  day.  The  Mothon  was  a  loose  dance,  common 
among  sailors  ;  the  Bankismos,  Bactriasmos,  Apo* 
kinos,  Aposeisis,  and  Sobas,^  were  laughable,  but 
lewd  dances,^  resembling  the  Bolero  and  Fandango 
of  the  Spaniards.^ 

The  Heducomos  was  a  dance  expressive  of  the 
outlHreaks  of  joy,  and  the  Knismos,^  represented  the 
pinching,  struggling,  and  quarrels  of  lovers.  The 
Deimalea  was  a  Laconian  dance  performed  by  Sar 
tyrs  and  Seileni,  skipping  and  jumping  about  in  a 
rirde.®  Another  Spartan  dance^  was  the  Bryallika, 
of  a  ludicrous  and  licentious  character,  performed 
by  women  in  grotesque  masks,  whence  a  courtezan 
at  Sparta  was  denominated,  Bryallika.  The  name 
of  Hypogypcmes,^  was  bestowed  on  certain  performers 
who  imitated  old  men,  flourishing  their  sticks  about 

ip<dLiY.10.2.Aristoph.Vefp.         <  On  the  charact^  of  tke  old 

1492.  1495,  et  Schol.  comed7>   which   tolerated    these 

*  Pen.  iy.  105.    See,  in  the  dances,  see  Plut.  Lucull.  §  Sd, 
Mas.  Cortonens.  tab.  60,  the  re-  Demet.  §  12.  Pericl.  §  5. 
presentation  of  a  group  of  dancers         ^  Poll.  iv.  99. 

on  a  platform  in  a  boat,  on  the         7  Id.  ib. 
Hiarpn  of  the  sea.  *  Poll.  ir.  104. 

9  Athen.  xiy.  9.  9  See  Miiller.  ii.  $54. 

♦  Atb«a.  lay.  «7.  ^<>  PoD.  W.  104. 
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the  stage,  as  we  are  informed  thej  did  in  the 
play  of  Simermnos/  Akin  in  spirit  to  these  were 
the  GyponeSy*  who  made  their  appearance  in  trans- 
parent Tarentine  robes,  and  monnted  on  stilts  pro- 
bably in  the  form  of  goats'  feet,  to  give  them  a 
resemblance  to  the  .£gipanes,  worshipped  as  gods 
of  the  woods.  A  peculiar  dance  in  honour  of  Arte- 
mis took  its  rise  in  the  village  of  Carya  in  Laconia, 
where  its  invention  was  attributed  to  Castor  and 
Polydeukes.  No  description  of  it,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  come  down  to  us;  but  the  maidens  by  whom  it 
was  performed  probably  bore,  and  steadied  with  one 
hand,  a  basket  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  thus  form- 
ing the  model  of  those  architectural  figures,  still 
from  them  called  Caryatides.'  The  representation 
of  this  performance  was,  doubtless,  a  favomite  sub- 
ject among  Spartan  artists  or  such  as  were  employed 
by  the  Spartans,  as  may  perhaps  be  fisdrly  inferred 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  device  on  the  ring, 
which,  in  return  for  a  comb,  was  presented  by  Cle- 
archus  to  Ctesias  to  be  shown  to  his  friends  at  Lace- 
dsemon,  was  a  dance  of  Caryatides.* 

Amid  the  laxity  of  morals  which  prevailed  in  the 
later  ages  of  Greece,  the  Pyrrhic,*  once  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  warriors,  degenerated  into  a  dance  of 
Bacchanals,  with  thyrsi  instead  of  spears,  or  carry- 
^  ing  torches  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they 
sportively  cast  light  reeds  at  one  another.  The  story 
told  in  this  mimetic  performance  referred  to  remote 
antiquity,  and  was  both  curiously  and  elaborately 
intricate,  comprehending  all  the  adventures  of  Bac- 
chos  and  his  merry  crew  during  the  Indian  expedi- 
tion,  and  assuming  towards  the  conclusion  a  tra- 
gical form,  developing  the  sad  story  of  Pentheus.* 

Among  the  dances  of  a  grave  character  are  enu- 

1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  534.  6.  p.  305,  sqq.  Poll.  iy.   99.  — 

2  Poll.  iv.  104.  Athen.  xiv.  29.  On  the  Cretan 
'  Vitruv.  L  1. —  Poll.  iy.  104.  warlike  dances  Orsites  and  Epicie- 
*  Plut.  Artaxerx.  §  1 8.  dies,  id.  xiv.  26. — Luc  de  Saltat, 
^  Duport.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  c.  §  9.  ^  Athen  xiy.  29. 
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merated  the  Gingra  perfonned  like  the  Podismos 
to  slow  and  solemn  music,  the  Lion  and  the  Tetra* 
oomos,^  a  warlike  measure  performed  in  honour  of 
Heracles  and  supposed  in  its  origin  to  have  had 
some  connexion  with  the  Tetracomoi  of  Attica,  that 
is,  the  Peirseeus,  Phaleron,  Oxypeteones,  and  Thymo-i 
tadse.^  We  read,  moreover,  of  dances  in  which  the  per* 
formers  represented  certain  historic  or  mythological 
personages,  such  as  Rhodope,  Phaedra,  or  Parthenope.  * 
The  Anthema,^  or  Flower-dance,  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  performed  in  private  parties  by  women, 
who  acted  certain  characters  and  chanted,  as  they 
moved,  the  following  verses : 

Where  is  my  lovely  panley,  lay  ? 
My  violets,  roses,  where  are  they  ? 
My  parsley^  roses^  violets  fair, 
WTiere  are  my  flowers  ?     Tell  me  where. 

The  Athenians,  however,  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  there  was  nothing  in  nature  which  might  not 
be  imitated  in  the  dance,  by  the  turns  and  mazes 
of  which  they  accordingly  sought  to  represent  the 
movements  of  the  stars.*  A  similar  fancy,  if  Lu* 
cian  may  be  credited,  possessed  the  Indian  Yoghis, 
who  every  morning  and  evening  before  their  doors 
saluted  the  sun,  at  his  rising  and  setting,  with  a 
dance  resembling  his  own,^  which,  as  that  luminary 
no  otherwise  dances  than  by  turning  on  its  axis, 
must  have  been  a  performance  resembling  that  of 
the  whirling  derwishes,  whose  broad  symbolical  petti- 
coats are  meant,  I  presume,  to  represent  the  disk  of 
the  sun.  But  the  dance  most  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion is  that  upon  which  they  bestowed  the  name  of 

^  PolL  iv.  99.  linos,  an  old  Corinthian  poet^  in- 

c  PqU^  jy^  105^  troduced  Zeus  himself   sporting 

'  Luc  de  Saltat.  S  2.  . . .   "  •,    .     ,.  ^ ^ 

♦  Athen.  xiv.  27.  drhowy  re  Otmr  t€,    Athen.  i.  40. 

*  It  may  possibly  have  been  in         Cf.  Plut.  Sympos.  ix.  1 5. 
this  dance  that  Eumelos  or  Arc-         ^  Luc  de  Saltat.  §  17. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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zofffjifov  vcTvgtiHngy^  or  the  "  Conflagration  of  the  World," 
Of  the  figure  and  character  of  this  performance  an* 
tiquity,  I  believe,  has  left  us  no  account,  though  it  ^t>- 
bably  represented,  by  a  train  of  allegorical  parsonages 
and  moyements,  the  principal  events  which,  accordhig 
to  the  Stoics,  are  to  precede  the  delivmng  up  of  the 
Universe  to  fire.*  Scaliger,*  who  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  this  strange  exhibition,  observes,  however, 
pertinently,  that  it  was  a  dance  in  which  Nero  might 
have  figured,  his  burning  of  Rome  deserving  in  some 
sort  to  be  regarded  as  a  rehearsal  of  this  piece. 

There  existed  among  the  Spartans^  an  ^gant 
dance  denominated  Hormos,  or  the  Necklace,  per« 
formed  by  a  chorus  of  youths  and  virgins  who  moved 
through  the  requisite  evolutions  in  a  row.  The  line 
was  headed  by  a  young  man  who  executed  his  part 
in  the  firm  and  vigorous  steps  proper  to  his  age, 
and  which  he  would  afterwards  be  expected  to  pre- 
serve in  the  field  of  battle.  A  maiden  immediately 
followed,  but,  instead  of  imitating  his  masculine  man- 
ner, confined  herself  to  the  modest  graceful  paces  and 
gestures  of  her  sex,  and  this  alternation  and  inter- 
weaving, as  it  were,  of  force  and  beauty,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  necklace  composed  of  many  coloured 
gems,  gave  rise  to  the  appellation. 

The  dance  of  the  Crane,^  among  the  Athenians^ 
in  some  respects  resembled  the  above.  It  was,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  first  invented  by  Theseus,  who 


*  Athen.  xiv.  27. 
^  Cf.  Lips.  Physiolog.  Stoic,  ii. 
22.  t.  iv.  p.  955. 
»DePoet.L  18. 
^Lucde  Saltat.§  12. 
«Poll.  iv.  101.      Spanh.   ad 
Callim.  t.  ii.  p.  513.     Plut.  Thes. 
§  21.  Cf.  Douglas,  Essay  on  some 
points  of  Resemblance,  &c.,  p.  1 25. 
"  One  of  the  dances  still  per- 
formed by  the  Athenians  has 
been  supposed  that  which  was 
called  the  Crane,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  The- 
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"  seus,  after  his  escape  from  the 
"labyrinth  of  Crete.  The  pea« 
'^sants  perform  it  yearly  in  tlie 
"  street  of  the  Frank  convent  at 
''the  conclusion  of  the  vintage; 
'*  joining  hands  and  preceding 
their  mules  and  asses,  which 
are  laden  with  grippes  m  pan- 
niers, in  a  very  curved  and  in- 
tricate figure ;  the  leader  waving 
a  handkerchief,  which  has  been 
'*  imagined  to  denote  the  due 
'*  given  by  Ariadne."  Chandkr, 
H.  151. 
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laDiduig  at  Delos  on  his  return  from  Crete,  offered 
samfiee  to  Apollo  and  dedicated  the  statue  of  Aphro- 
dite which  he  had  reeeived  from  Ariadne,  after  which 
he  joined  the  young  men  and  women  whom  he  had 
delivered,  in  performing  a  joyous  dance  ^  about  the 
altar  af  Horns  erected  by  Apollo,  from  the  spoils 
of  his  sister's  bow.  The  Ghoreut«,  engaged  in  ex- 
ecuting the  Greranos,  or  Crane,  formed  themselves 
into  one  long  line  with  a  leader  in  van  and  rear, 
and  then,  guided  by  the  design  on  the  floor  of 
the  CHXsheatra,  described  by  their  movements  the 
various  naazes  and  involuticms  of  the  Cretan  laby- 
rinth, until,  having  traversed  all  its  intricate  passages, 
they  emerged  at  once,  like  th^  great  countryman 
and  his  companions,  into  light  and  safety.  Other 
dances  there  were,  which,  however  curious  they  may 
have  been,  cannot  now  be  described  fr<Hn  the  scanty 
materials  left  us:  such  were  the  dance  of  Heralds, 
or  Messengers,  the  dance  of  the  Lily,^  the  Chitonea, 
the  Pinakides,  the  dance  of  the  Graces,'  and  that 
of  the  Hours,  in  which  the  performers  floated  about 
with  a  circle  of  light  drapery  held  over  the  head  by 
both  hands.^ 

If  from  the  dances  we  now  pass  to  the  Cho- 
reutse,^  by  whom  they  were  performed,  we  shall 
find  that  they  generally  made  their  appearance  in 
the  orchestra  with  g(^en  crowns  upon  their  heads, 
a&d  habited  in  goigeous  raiment,  frequently  inter- 
woven or  embroidered  with  gcid.^  The  Chorus, 
howewr,  like  the  aetors,  must  have  ccmstantly  va- 
ried its  costume,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
draaom;  siHnetimes  to  perform  the  part  of  senators, 
sometimes  of  Nereids,  sometimes  of  female  suppli- 

« 

1  Like  the  Cyclic  Chorus.   Vid.  Arist.  Poet,  xxvii.  3.  p.  190^  sqq. 

Izetz^  ad  Lycoph.  i.  p.  251,  sqq.  4  Scalig.  Poet.  i.  18. 

Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  311.  ^  ^Tj ,        .    r«, 

«  Athen.  iii.  82.  xiv.  27.  ^  ^^'  S^^-  <*«  ^heat.  c.  55. 

*Poll.iv.  98.   Xenoph.Conviv.  ^  Dem.  cont.  Mid.  §  7,  eeq. 

vii.  5.  Plat.  De  L^<  vii.  t.  yiii.  Athen.  iii.  62.     Aniooadv.  t.  vii. 

p.  55.  C£  Henn.  Eminent,  ad  p.  215. 

t  2 
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ants,  sometimes  of  urn-bearers,  sometimes  of  clouds, 
or  wasps,  or  birds.  •  When  in  the  tragedy  of  -fis- 
chylus  they  were  required  to  personate  the  Furies, 
their  exterior  was  the  most  frightful  that  can  well 
be  imagined, — ^their  long  but  scanty  robes  consist- 
ing, as  has  been  conjectured,  of  black  lamb-skins, 
slit  up  below  and  exposing  their  tawny  withered 
limbs  to  sight,  while  their  blood-stained  eyes,  liTid 
tongue  hanging  out,  and  hair  like  a  mass  of  knotted 
serpents,  easily  accredited  the  belief  of  their  being 
infernal  existences.  Thus  habited,  with  fingers  ter- 
minating in  black  claws,^  and  grasping  a  burning 
torch,  they  burst  upon  the  Tiew  of  the  spectators, 
like  so  many  hideous  phantoms  conjured  up  by  an 
imagination  diseased  with  terror. 

The  costume  of  the  actors,^  which  some  modem 
writers  suppose  to  have  been  extremely  monoto- 
nous,' was  in  reality,  however,  as  rich,  varied,  and 
characteristic  as  the  masks  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  speak.  Gods,  heroes,  kings,  chiefs, 
soothsayers,  heralds,  rustics,  the  hetairse,  and  their 
mothers;  gay  youths,  flatterers,  libertines,  procurers, 
cooks,  satyrs,  slaves,  &;c.,  had  each  and  all  their 
appropriate  dresses  and  ornaments,  modified,  no 
doubt,  from  time  to  time  by  the  change  in  public 
taste,  and  the  fancy  of  the  poets.  The  divinities 
had  almost  to  be  wholly  framed  by  the  Dionysiac 
artificers.  Conceived  to  be  of  superhuman  stature, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  actors  who  represented 
them  should,  in  the  first  place^  be  lifted  up  on  Co- 
thurni,* or  half-boots,  the  soles  of  which  were  many 
inches  high,^  their  limbs  and  bodies  were  enlarged 


^  Boettiger^  Furies,  p.  28,  sqq. 
and  pi.  ii.  Casaub.  ad  A  then.  xii. 
2.  Aristoph.  Plut.  42$. 

^  On  the  actors'  wardrobe^  see 
Poll.  iy.  \\3f  sqq. 

'  Miiller,  Dissert,  on  the  Eu- 
menides^  p.  1 00.  Mr.  Donaldson, 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks^  p.  IS2, 
adopts  this  opinion. 


*  Luc  Jup.  Tragoed.  §  41* 
Cf.  Xen.  Cyiop.  viiL  8,  17. 
Poll.  ii.  151.  viL  62. 

^  See  WinkeL  Monum.  Ined. 
t.  iii.  p.  84.  c  ix.  §  1.  Les  ex- 
tr^mites  des  Cothumes  etoient 
ronds  et  quelquefois  un  peu  ai- 
gues;  mais  on  n'en  vit  jamais 
de  carr^s,  comme  aux  graves  sur 
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by  padding,  their  anns  lengthened  by  gloves,  while 
their  countenances,  which  might  be  ignoble  or  even 
ugly,  were  concealed  by  masks  of  exquisite  ideal 
beauty,  rising  above  the  stately  forehead  in  a  mass 
of  curls,  which  at  once  corresponded  with  the  no- 
bleness of  their  features  and  augmented  their  colos- 
sal  height :  add  to  all  this  robes  of  purple,  or 
scarlet,  or  azure,  or  safiroUi  or  cloth  of  gold,  float- 
ing about  the  person  in  graceful  folds,  and  training 
along  the  floor,  and  we  have  some  faint  idea  of 
the  celestial  personages  who  with  gemmed  sceptres 
and  glittering  crowns  made  their  appearance  on  the 
Grecian  stage. 

The  queens  and  heroes,*  who  were  constantly  be- 
held grouped  in  converse,  or  in  action,  with  these 
sublime  dwellers  of  Olympos,  were  clad  in  a  cos- 
tume scarcely  less  majestic  ;  the.  former,  for  example, 
in  times  of  prosperity,  issued  forth  from  their  pa- 
laces in  white  garments,  with  loose  sleeves  reaching 
to  the  elbow,  and  closed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  by  a  succession  of  jewelled  agn^es,'  their 
tresses  confined  in  front  by  a  golden  sphendone,  or 
fillet,  crusted  with  gems,  while  their  robes  termi- 
nated below  in  long  sweeping  trains  of  purple.'  But 
when  their  houses  were  visited   by  misfortune,   the 


Tettainpe,  de  Vasali.  p.  85.  Cf. 
Luc.  de  Saltat.  §  27.  Their 
height  depended  first  upon  the 
stature  of  the  actor^  second^  upon 
that  of  the  character  represented* 
Sometimes  they  were  satisfied 
with  attributing  four  cubits  even 
to  the  heroes. — Aristoph.  Ran. 
104S.  CL  Athen.  v.  27.  But 
the  g^ost  of  Achilles  when  it  ap- 
peared to  ApoUonios  of  Tyana, 
rose  five  cubits  in  height^  and,  no 
doubt,  the  spectre  was  carefiil  to 
accommodate  itself  to  public  opin- 
ion.— Philost.  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan. 
iv.  16.  Aul.  Gell.  iii.  10.  See, 
also,  Scalig.  Poet.  i.  13.    ScaHger 


relates  d  prcpos  of  the  Cothurnus 
a  facetious  remark  of  his  father : 
"  Italas  mulieres  altissimis  soccis 
"usas  vidimus;  quamvis  diminu- 
"  tiva  dicant  voce  Socculos.  Pa- 
''tris  mei  perfiuietum  dictum 
"  memim.  Ejusmodi  uxorum 
'^dimidio  tantum  in  lectis  frui 
''maritos,  alter  dimidio  cum 
"  soccis  deposito,"  p.  53. 

»  PolLiv.  119. 

<  Cf.  Mus.  Chiaramont.  taw. 
3.  7. 16. 

»  Poll.  viL  60.  BoBttiger,  Fu- 
ries, p.  32.  Luc.  Jup.  Tragped. 
§41. 
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milk-white  pelisse  was  exchaoged  f<H*  one  qainoe* 
eoloured  or  blue,  while  the  pwple  train  was  con- 
verted into  black.  The  costume  of  the  kings,^  like-> 
wise  Taried  by  circumstances,  consisted  usuallj  of 
an  ample  robe  of  purple,  or  scarlet,  or  dark  green, 
descending  to  the  feet,  a  rich  cloak  of  cloth  of 
gold,  or  of  some  delicate  colour,  adorned  with  gold 
embroidery,  and  a  lofty  mitre  on  the  head.'  Wh^ 
any  of  these  characters,  as  Tydeus  or  Meleager,  was 
engaged  in  hunting  or  war,  he  wore  the  scarlet  or 
piurple  mantle  called  Elphaptis,'  which  in  action  was 
wrapped  about  the  left  arm.  Athenaeus,  in  describ- 
ing the  horsemen  of  Antiochos,  observes,  that  these 
Ephaptides  *  were  embroidered  with  gold  and  adeemed 
with  the  figures  of  animals.  Bacchanals  and  sooth* 
sayers,  like  Teiresias,  generally  appeared  upon  the 
stage  in  an  extraordinary  garment,  denominated 
Agrenon,^  formed  of  a  reticidar  fabric  of  wool  of 
various  colours.  Dionysos  himself,^  in  whose  ho^ 
nour  the  theatre  with  all  its  shows  was  created, 
descended  from  Olympos  in  a  saffron-coloured  robe 
compressed  below  the  bosom  by  a  broad  flowered 
belt,  and  bearing  a  th3rrsus  in  his  hand.^  This  ^rdlev^ 
in  the  case  of  other  gods,  or  heroes,  was  sometimes^ 


^  On  Toit  panni  les  plus  belles 
peintures  d*Herculaneum  un  de 
ces  premiers  acteurs^  ou  [Hrotago- 
nistes;  avec  une  large  ceinture  de 
couleur  d'or^  une  sceptre  dans  une 
main^  et  I'ep^e  au  c6t6. — Winkel- 
mann.  Monum.  Ined.  t.  iii.  p.  84. 
Pitt  Ercol.  i.  4.  i.  41.— Plutarch 
observes,  that,  together  with  their 
royal  garments,  actors  assumed 
the  very  strut  of  kings. — Vit 
Demet.  §  18.— >  Demetrius  more- 
over, is  said  to  have  resembled  a 
tragic  actor,  because  he  went  clad 
in  cloth  of  purple  and  gold,  and 
wore  sandals  of  purple  and  gold 
tissue.  §  41. 

«  Aristoph.  Av.  512,  et  Schol. 


Nub.  70.  Poll.  iv.  115.  Suid. 
V.  Svffrle*  t.  iL  p.  264.  e. — T\m 
actor  who  personated  Heracles 
made  his  appearance  with  dub 
and  lion's  skin. — Luc.  de  Saltat. 

3  Poll  iv.  116, 117.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  71,  et  Schol.  Lysisl.  1189. 

*  Deipnosoph.  v.  22. 
^  «PoU.  iv.  117.     Hesych.  ▼. 

«  Poll.  iv.  118. 

7  It  behoved  the  actors,  how- 
ever, to  take  care  of  their  gold  and 
jewels,  since  it  would  afpear  that 
thieves  found  their  way  even  to 
the  stqge.  —  Arist<^>h.  Acham. 
258. 
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replaced  hj  one  of  gold.^  Persons  oyertaken  bj 
oalamitj,  especiallj  exiles,  wore  garments  dirty* 
white,  or  sad -coloured,  or  black,  or  quince- coloured, 
or  bluish.  The  costume  of  Philoctetes,  Telephos, 
(Eneus,  Pbceniz,  Belleropbontes,  was  ragged.  The 
Seileni  appeared  in  a  shaggy  Chiton,  and  the  other 
personages  of  the  Satyric  drama  in  the  skins  of 
fawns,  or  goats,  or  sheep,  or  pards,  and,  sometimes, 
in  the  Theraion  or  Dionysiac  garment,  and  a  flowered 
cloak  and  a  scarlet  Himation.  Old  men  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Exomis,^  a  white  Chiton  of  mean 
appearance,  haying  no  seam  or  arm-hole  on  the 
left  aide — ^young  men  by  the  Campul^,'  a  scarlet  or 
deep  purple  Himation,  -^  the  parasites  by  bearing 
the  Stlengis  and  flask  (as  country  people  by  the 
Lagobalon)  and  by  black  or  sad-coloured  robes,  ex- 
cept in  the  play  of  the  Sicyonians,  where  a  person 
of  this  class,  being  about  to  be  married,  sported  a 
white  garment, — the  cook  by  an  Himation  double 
and  unfulled,  —  priestesses  by  white  robes,  —  comic 
old  women  by  such  as  were  quince-coloured  or  dusky, 
Hke  a  cloudy  morning  sky  in  autumn, — the  mothers 
of  the  hetairse  wore  a  purple  fillet  about  the  head, 
«--the  dresses  of  young  women  were  white  and  deli- 
cate,—of  heiresses  the  same  with  fringes.  Pomoboski 
wore  garments  of  various  colours,  with  flowered 
cloaks,  and  carried  a  straight  wand,  called  a^xog^ 
There  were,  likewise,  female  characters  which  wore 
the  Parapechu  and  the  Symmetria,  a  chiton  reaching 
to  the  feet,  with  a  border  of  marine  purple. 

We  now  come  to  the  masks,^  a  subject  upon  which 


^Poll.  iv.  lis, 

«  Dbn.  Chrysost.  L  231.  Sca- 
%  Poet.  i.  1 S. 

»PolLiv.  119,  aqq. 

*  Scalig.  Poet.  L  18. 

^  When  actors  displeased  the 
audience  they  were  sometimes 
compelled  to  take  off  their  masks 
and  &ce  those  who  hissed  them, 


which  was  regarded  as  a  serious 
punishment.  Duport.  ad  Theoph. 
Char.  p.  808.  We  ought,  perhaps, 
to  understand  Lucian  cum  grano, 
when  he  informs  us  that  actors 
who  performed  their  parts  ill 
were  scourged.  Piscator,  §  SS* 
On  the  derivation  of  the  word 
perBona,   Aul.   GcU.  v.  ?•      Cf. 
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much  has  been  written,  though  very  little  hajs  been 
explained.  The  primary  difficulty  connected  with 
them  is,  to  detennine  whether  they  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  resemble  a  speaking-trumpet,^  which, 
by  narrowing  the  stream,  and  compressing,  as  it  were, 
the  particles  of  the  voice,  cast  it  forth  condensed 
and  corroborated  upon  the  theatre,'  which  it  was  thus 
enabled  to  penetrate  and  fill,  even  to  its  utmost 
extremities.  My  own  opinion,  after  bestowing  much 
attention  upon  the  subject,  is,  that  the  mask  was  in 
reality  so  constructed  as  to  communicate  additional 
force  and  intensity  to  the  voice;  but  whether  by 
roofing  or  encircling  the  artificial  mouth  by  metal- 
lic plates,  or  thin  laminse  of  the  stone  called  Chalco- 
phonos,'  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  determine. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  existed  in  some 
theatres  other  contrivances  for  conveying  and  aug- 
menting the  volume  of  the  actor's  voice ;  these  were 
the  Echeia,^  vases  generally  of  metal,  finely  toned, 
and  arranged  according  to  the  musical  scale,  in  a 
succession  of  domed  cells,*  running  in  diverging  Unes 
up  the  hollow  face  of  the  theatre.  They  rested  with 
one  edge  upon  a  smooth  and  polished  pavement,  the 
mouth  outward,  and  the  external  edge  reposing  on  the 
summit  of  a  small,  blunt  obelisk,^  while  a  low  open- 
ing in  each  cell  enabled  the  resonances,  or  echoes, 
thus  created,  to   issue   forth,   and  fill   the  air  with 


Aristoph.  Poet.  c.  5.  Scalig.  Poet. 
i.  13,  on  the  derivation  of  wpoa* 
(atror.  Etym.  Mag.  691.  1. 

*  Vid.  Cassiod.  iv.  51.  Plin. 
xlvii.  10.  Solin*  cxxxvii.  Lu- 
cian.  de  Saltat  §  27.  De  Gym« 
nast.  §  23.  A  tragic  poet^ 
Hieronymosy  exposed  himself  to 
ridicule  by  introducing  into  one 
of  his  pieces  a  mask  of  frightful 
aspect.  Aristoph.  Acham.  390. 

^  Cf.  Suid.  y.  ^Xoc(/c*  t.  ii.  p. 
1073.     Diog.  Laert.  iv.  p.  27. 
^  Plin.  xxxvii.  56. 

*  See  Bumey's  Hist,  of  Music, 


i.  153.  sqq.  Scalig.  Poet  L  21. 
Antiq.  of  Athens^  &c,  Supple- 
mentary to  Stuart,  by  Cockerell, 
Kinnaird,  Donaldson,  &c.  p.  39. 

*  Vitruv.  V.  6.  Antiq.  of  Ath. 
by  Cockerel],  Donaldson,  &c  p. 
39.  Tectum  porticus  quod  est 
in  summa  gradatione,  respondet 
SiensB  altitudinem,  ut  yox  ere- 
scens  eequaliter  ad  summas  gra- 
dationes  et  tectum  perreniat. 
Buleng.  de  Theat.  c.  17. 

^  Marinus*s  edition  of  Vitruv. 
t.  iv.  tab.  81. 
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sound,^  which,  however  the  fact  may  be  accounted 
for,  produced  no  isolated  reverberations,  no  confusion. 
The  materials  wherewith  the  masks  were  construct- 
ed varied,  no  doubt,  considerably  in  different  ages  ;* 
but  that  they  were  ever  manuff[ctured  of  bronze  or 
copper  is  scarcely  credible,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
weight  of  so  voluminous  an  apparatus,  covering  the 
entire  head  and  neck,  composed  of  either  of  those 
metals.  Such  metallic  specimens  as  have  come  down 
to  us  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  model-masks, 
or  as  works  of  art,  designed  by  the  statuary  as  orna- 
ments. The  intention,  at  first,  of  this  disguise  being 
to  give  additional  boldness  and  self-confidence  to  the 
actor,  by  concealing  from  his  neighbours  the  shame^ 
£ftcednees  which  a  raw  performer  would  sometimes 
naturally  feel  while  strutting  about  in  imperial  robes, 
and  pouring  forth  the  sesqvipedalia  verba  of  Pelias 
and  Telephos,  they  were  contented  to  cover  the  face 
with  a  piece  of  linen,  having  openings  for  the  eyes 
and  a  breathing-place.^  To  this  appears  to  have 
succeeeded  a  mask  manufactured  from  the  flexible 
bark  of  certain  trees,*  shaped,  of  course,  and  coloured 
to  resemble  the  human  countenance.  The  next  step 
was  to  employ  wood,  some  kinds  of  which,  while 
possessing  the  advantage  of  extreme  lightness,  might 
be  wrought  with  all  the  delicacy  and  fineness  of  a 
statue,  while,  better  than  any  other  material,  it  would 
receive  that  smooth  and  polished  enamel  by  which 
were  represented  the  texture^  and  complexion  of 
the  skin.  Specimens  of  masks  of  this  kind  have  been 
found  among  nations  in  a  very  rude  state  ;  among  the 

^  Empty  pots  were  built  into  '  Suid.  in  OitrriQ,  p.  1315.  d. 

the  walls  of  certain  public  edi-  Poll.  x.  1 67. 

fices  to  auinnent  the  sound  of  the  .  ^r-      r\         -  a«w 

Toice.    A^t.Prob.xi.8.i.l.v.  *  Vug.  Geoig.  ii.  887. 

5.    The  orchestra  was  sometimes         '  Vid.  Herat,  de  Art.  Poet, 
strewed  with  chaffy  which  was     278.    Athen.  xiv.  77.    Suid.  v. 

£>und  to  deaden  Uie  voice.   25.  x^^''^^^' ^- ii*  P*  ^  1  ^^*  ^' ^^7^' 

Plin.  iL51.  Mag.   876.  47.     Poll.  iv.    133, 

«  Scalig.  Poet  i.  14.     Poll.  iv.  sqq.     Schol.   Soph.   CEdip.   Tyr. 

143.  80. 
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inbalMtaBtSy  for  example,  of  Nootka  Sound,  whose  dreai, 
we  are  told,^  ^  is  accompanied  by  a  mask  repree^it- 
**  ing  the  head  of  some  animal :  it  is  made  of  wood, 
^  with  the  ejee,  teeth,  &c^  and  is  a  work  of  consi- 
**  derable  ing^mity.  Of  these  masks  thej  have  a 
^  great  variety,  which  are  applicable  to  certain  cir^ 
**  cumstances  and  occasions.  Those,  for  example, 
^  which  represent  the  head  of  the  otter  or  any  otiier 
^  marine  animals^  are  used  only  when  they  go  to 
^  hunt  th^n.  In  their  war  expeditions*  but  at  no 
^  other  time,  they  cover  the  whole  of  their  dress 
^  with  large  bear-skins." 

But  while  the  above  improvements  were  going 
on  in  the  national  theatre,^  the  rustic  drama  con^ 
tinned  to  preserve  its  original  simplicity,  the  actors 
to  prevent  their  being  recognised,  shading  their  brows 
with  thick  projecting  crowns  of  leaves,  and  daubing 
their  faces'  with  lees  of  wine.  Thus  disguised  they 
chanted  their  songs  upon  the  public  roads,  sitting 
in  a  waggon,^  whence  the  proverb,  ^he  speaks  as 
from  the  waggon,^  i.e.  he  is  shamelessly  abusive^ 
which  was  in  fiact  the  case  with  the  comic  poets. 

The  masks  were  divided  into  three  kinds,  the 
Tragic,  the  Comic,  and  the  Satyric.  Those  be- 
longing to  Tragedy  were  again  subdivided  into  nu- 
merous classes,  representing  every  marked  variety 
of  character,  and  every  stage  of  human  life  from 
childhood  to  extreme  old  age.  In  the  highly  varied 
range  of  countenances  thus  brought  into  play,  the 
mask-maker  enjoyed  abundant  opportunities  of  ex- 
hibiting his  skill.  The  ^bair,  of  course,  was  real  and 
adjusted  on  the   mask   like  a  wig/  differently   fa- 


*  Meare's  Voyage,  p.  254. 

'  On  the  Roman  Stage  the 
acton  appeared  in  hats  up  to  the 
age  of  Liviujs  Andnmicus.  Ros- 
ciu8  Gallus  was  the  first  who  put 
on  a  mask^  which  he  did  on  ac- 
count of  his  squinting.  Ficorini^ 
Masch.  Seen.  p.  15.  On  the  ori> 
gin  of  the  Mask  see  Paccichelli 


De  Lands,  CapiUamentis,  et  Cbi- 
rothecis.     Ne^.  1693. 

3  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nuh.  2d. 
Scalig.  Poet.  i.  13. 

^SchoL  Aiistoph.  Eq.  545. 
Nub.  29. — Demosth.  De  Corom. 
§  37.     Ulp.  in.  §  5. 

«  Scalig.  Poet.  L  13 ^PoILir. 

133,  sqq. 
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shioned  and  coloured  according  to  the  age,  habits, 
and  complexion  of  the  wearer.  In  some  cases  it 
was  gathered  together  and  piled  up  on  the  fore- 
head,^ in  a  triangular  figure,^  adding  many  inches 
to  the  actor's  stature ;  at  other  times  it  was  combed 
smoothly  downwards,  from  the  crown,  twisted  round 
a  fillet  and  disposed  like  a  wreath  about  the  head 
as  we  sometimes  find  it  in  the  figures  of  Asclepios 
and  the  philosopher  Archytas.  Some  characters  were 
represented  wholly  bald,  with  a  garland  of  vine- 
leaves  or  ivy  wreathed  about  the  brow,*  others  were 
rimply  bald  in  front,  while  a  third  class  exhibited 
a  bushy  fell  of  hair,  something  like  a  lion's  mane. 
Young  ladies  displayed  a  profusion  of  pendant  curls, 
kept  in  order  by  the  fillet  or  sphendone,  or  gathered 
up  in  nets,  or  twisted  about  the  head  in  braided 
tresses.  In  representing  certain  characters  the  eye- 
sockets  were  left  open,  so  that  the  actor's  eyes 
could  be  seen  moving  and  flashing  within;^  but  on 
other  occasions,  when  the  part  of  a  squinter  was  to 
be  acted  by  a  performer  who  did  not  squint  or 
vice  versa,  as  in  the  case  of  Boscius  Gallus,  the 
mask-maker  must  have  represented  the  eyes  by 
glass  or  some  other  transparent  substance,  through 
which   the  actor  could  see  his  way.     This  was  ne- 


1  Cf.  Thucyd.  I  6,  et  Schol. 
^ian.Var.  Hist.  iv.  22. 

<  See  a  beautiful  head  of  Aphro- 
dite with  a  pole  of  curls.  (oy«oc) 
Mus.  Chiaramont.  tav.  27.  Cf.  a 
tra^^c  female  mask,  with  the  hair 
bound  by  a  fillet,  in  the  Cabinet 
d'  Orleans,  pi.  52. 

^  It  may  be  remarked  that  per- 
sons ridiculed  upon  the  stage 
were  introduced  with  masks  ex- 
actly resembling  their  counte- 
nances. They  seized^  however, 
upon  the  ludicrous  features^  which 
any  one  happened  to  possess^  as 
the  eyebroi^s  of  Cheerephon^  and 
the  baldness    of   Socrates.  Sch. 


Aristoph.  Nub.  147,  224.  This 
applies  to  living  characters.  The 
dead  were  protected  from  ridicule 
by  the  laws.  Sch.  Pac.  631.  The 
Comic  mask  was  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Mason.  Athen.  xiv. 
77.  The  Comte  de  Caylus,  how- 
ever^ attributes  the  invention  of 
masks  to  the  Etruscans.  Recueil 
d*  Antiq.  i.  147>  seq. 

*  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  46.  See  in 
Agostini  Gemme  Antiche>  pi.  1 7, 
a  representation  of  one  of  these 
masks.  For  examples  of  hideous 
masks  see  Mus.  Florent.  t,  L  pp. 
45—51. 
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cessaiily  the  case  in  the  part  of  the  poet  Thamyris,^ 
who,  like  our  own  Cbatterton,  had  eyes  of  different 
colours,  one  blue,  the  other  black,  which,  as  Aris- 
totle informs  us,  was  common  among  the  horses  of 
Greece. 

The  time  of  acting,  as  is  well-known,  was  du- 
ring the  Dionjsiac  and  Lenasan  festivals,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn.'  The  theatres  being  national  es- 
tablishments, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  were 
therefDre  open,  free  of  expense,  to  all  the  citizens, 
who  were  not  called  together  as  with  us  by  play-* 
bills,'  but  for  the  most  part  knew  nothing  of  what 
they  were  going  to  see  till  they  were  seated  in  the 
theatre,  and  the  herald^  commanded  the  chorus  of 
such  and  such  a  poet  to  advance.  Previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  performance  the  theatre  whs 
purified  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  young  hog,  the  blood 
of  which  was  sprinkled  on  the  earth.^ 


1  Poll  ir.  141.  DuboB,  Reflex. 
Grit  sur  la  Poes.  et  sur  la  Peint. 
L  603. 

<  Schol.  AriBtoph.  Eq.  545. 
Acham.  336.  Cf.  Dem.  cont. 
Mid.  §  4>  et  annot.  Plut.  Vit. 
X.    Rhet.  Lycuig. 

*  Winkelmann^  however,  sup- 
poses they  had  a  kind  of  play- 


i)ill,  Monum.  Ined.  iiL  p.  86, 
founding  his  opinion  upon  a  mis- 
interpretation of  Pollux,  IT.  131. 

*  Aristoph.  Acham.  10>  sqq. 

^Sch.  iEschin.  Tim.  p.  17. 
Orator.  Att  t.  xiii.  p.  377.  Va- 
les, ad  Haipoc.  99,  296.  Suid. 
T.  KaSdpaiov,  t.  L  p.  1 346.  a.  PolL 
viii.  104. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  VILLA  AND  THE  FARMYARD. 

If  we  HOW)  for  a  moment,  quit  the  city  and  its 
amusements,  and  observe  the  tone  and  character 
of  Hellenic  rural  life,  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  that 
there  existed  in  antiquity  a  still  greater  contrast 
between  town  and  country  than  in  modem  times. 
From  the  poetry  of  Athens,  rife  with  sylvan  ima- 
gery, we,  no  less  than  from  its  history,  discover 
how  deeply  they  loved  the  sunshine  and  calm  and 
quiet  of  their  fields.  The  rustic  population  confined 
to  the  city  during  the  Peleponnesian  war  almost 
perished  of  nostalgia  within  sight  of  their  village 
homes.  Half  the  metaphors  in  their  language  are  of 
country  growth.  The  bee  murmurs,  the  partridge 
whirrs,  the  lark,  the  nightingale,  the  thrush,  pour 
their  music  through  the  channels  of  verse  and 
prose.  The  odours  of  ripe  fruit,  of  new  wine  "pur- 
"  pie  and  gushing,"  the  fresh  invigorating  morning 
breeze  from  harvest  fields,  from  clover  meadows 
dotted  with  kine,  the  scent  of  milk-pails,  of  honey, 
and  the  honey-comb,  still  breathe  sweetly  over  the 
Attic  page,  and  prove  how  smitten  with  home  de- 
lights the  Athenian  people  were, 

'*  With  plesaiuice  of  the  hreathing  fields  yfed." 

This   their    manly  and   healthful    taste,  however. 
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constantly,  in  time  of  war,  exposed  them    to   the 
malice    of   their    enemies.       For    the    valleys    and 
grassy    uplands    of   Attica,     being    thickly    covered 
with  villas  and  farmhouses,^  the  first  act  of  an  in- 
vading army  was  to  lay  all  those   beautiful  home- 
steads in  ashes.     Thus  the  Persians,  in  their  two 
invasions,  destroyed  the  whole  with  fire  and  sword. 
But  the    gentlemen,    immediately  on   their    return, 
rebuilt  their  dwellings^  with  greater  taste  and  mag- 
nificence, so  that,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  it  is  probable  that,  as  a  scene  of 
unambitious    affluence,   taste,    high    cultivation,  and 
rustic    contentment,    nothing  was    ever    beheld    to 
compare  with  Attica.      Here  and  there,  throughout 
the    land,   perched  on   rocks,   or    shaded    by  trees, 
were  small  rustic  chapels  dedicated  to  the  nymphs, 
or  rural  gods.'    On  the  mountaiuB,  and  in  solitary 
^ens, .  and  wherever  sprii^  gudied  from  the  eliflEs, 
eaveras  were  scooped  out  by  the  hands  of  the  hi^ 
surely    shepherds,^    and   consecrated    by   assomdon 
widi  mythology.     Fountains,  also,  and  wat^-courses, 
altars,  statues,^  and  sacred  groves,^  jurotected  at  onee 
by  religion  and  the   laws,^   imprinted  on  the  land- 
scape features  of  poetry  and  elegance. 

Another  cause  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athe- 
nians, imparted  sanctity  to  their  lands,  was  the  prae* 
tice  of  burying  in  them  their  dead.  Tbe  spot  se^ 
lected  for  this  sacred  purpose  seems  usually  to  haipe 
been  the  orchard,  where,  amid  fig-trees  and  tniiliiig 
vines,"  often  near  the  boundaries  of  the  estate,  might 
be  seen  the  ancient  and  venerable  monoments  of 
the  dead.     All  Attica,  therefore,  in  their  eyes,  ap- 


1  Demosth.  in  Et.  et  Mnes.^  1 5. 

«  Thucyd.  ii.  65. 

'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Xst^nniB  the  shephetds  of  the 
present  day  often  pass  the  winter 
months  in  mountain  cayems. — 
Chandler,  ii.  p.  261. 

*  Theocrit.  i.  14S,  seq. 

^  Gf.  Iliad.  €.  305,  seq. 


^  On  the  wild  olive  and  other 
trees,  of  Which  these  groves  were 
composed^  the  eye  of  the  passen- 
ger usually  beheld  suspended  a 
number  of  votire  offedngs. — Sch. 
Aristoph.  Ran.  943. 

7  Cf  Plat  Kiaad.  t.  L  p.  9. 

B  Eurip.  Bacch.  10,  seq.  Cf. 
Kirch,  de  Funer.  Rom.  iiL  17. 
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peared  holy  as  a  sepulchre ;  and,  as  every  one  guarded 
his  own  ancestral  ashes,  to  sell  a  ftirm  cost  a  man^s 
feelings  more  than  in  countries  where  people  inter 
those  they  love  in  public  cemeteries;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance with  many  would  operate  like  a  law  of 
entail' 

But  it  is  easy  thus  to  present  to  the  imagination 
a  general  picture  of  the  country.  What  we  want 
is  to  thrust  aside  the  impediments,  to  dissipate  the 
obscurity  of  two  thousand  years,  and  lift  the  latch 
of  a  Ghreek  £u*mhouse,  such  as  it  existed  in  the  days 
of  Pericles.  * 

In  the  first  place  it  was  common  in  Attica  to 
erect  country4iou8es  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  sil- 
ver firs,*  which  in  winter  protect  from  cold,  and  in 
summer  attract  the  breeees  that  imitate  in  their 
brandies'  the  sound  of  trickling  runnels,  or  the  dis- 
tant murmur  of  the  sea.  Towards  the  centre  of  the 
grove,  with  a  spacious  court  in  front  and  a  garden 
behind^  stood  the  house,'  sometimes  with  flat,  some- 
times with  pointed  roof,  ornamented  with  a  pic- 
turesque porch,  and  surrounded  vnth  verandahs  or 
e<4onnades.  Occasionally  opulent  persons  had  on  the 
south  front  of  their  houses  large  citron  trees,^  grow- 
ing in  pots,  on  either  side  the  door,  where  they 
were  well  watered  and  carefully  covered  during  win- 
ter.^ In  the  plainer  dass  of  dwellings,  numerous 
outhouses,  as  staUes,  sheds  for  <mttle,^  henroosts, 
pigstyes,  &c.,  extended  round  the   court,  while  the 


^  Demosth.  in  Callkl.  §  4. 

^Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  406. 
On  the  music  of  the  pine-groves, 
the  Sdiol.  on  Theocritus,  i.  1,  has 
an  amusing  passage :  fi  ir/rvc  iVci- 
ytl,  iiBi  ri  luKovpyii,  Kara  ro 
4>Mpt<rfjM,  c.  r.  X. 

'  Called  in  Latin  pagus  from 
Ti}y^,  a  fountain.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Oeorg.  182.  See  also  the  note  of 
Gibbon,  t.  iiL  p.  410. 

^  Geop.  X,  7.  11.    These  pots. 


like  those  in  which  the  palm-tree 
was  cultivated,  were  pierced  aft 
the  bottom  like  our  own.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant,  iv.  4.  3. 

^  As  the  orange-tree  is  still  in 
Lemnos.     Walp.  Mem.  i.  2S0» 

^  The  stalls  for  cattle  were  built 
as  often  as  convenient,  near  the 
kitchen  and  feeing  the  east,  be- 
cause when  exposed  to  light  and 
heat  they  became  smooth-coated* 
Vitruv.  vL  9.    Cf.  Varro.  i.  13. 
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back-front,  generallj  in  the  East  the  principal,  opened 
upon  the  garden  or  orchard. 

Much  pains  Was  usually  taken  in  selecting  the  site 
of  a  farmhouse/  though  opinions  of  course  varied 
according  to  the  peculiar  range  of  experience  on 
which  they  were  based.  In  general  such  positions 
were  considered  most  favourable  as  neighboured  the 
sea,  or  occupied  the  summits  or  the  slopes  of  moun- 
tains,^ more  especially  if  looking  towards  the  north.' 
The  vicinity  of  swamps  and  marshes,  and  as  much 
as  possible  of  rivers,  was  avoided,  together  with 
coomb$  or  hollow  valleys,  and  declivities  facing  the 
south  or  the  setting  sun.  If  necessitated  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  build  near  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  the  front  of  the  dwelling  was  carefully  turned 
away  from  it,  inasmuch  as  its  waters  communicated 
an  additional  rigour  to  the  winds  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  filled  the  atmosphere  with  unwholesome 
vapours.  The  fiEivourite  exposure  was  towards  the 
east  whence  the  most  salubrious  breezes  were  sup- 
posed to  blow,  while  the  cheerful  beams  of  the  sun, 
as  soon  as  they  streamed  above  the  horizon,  dissi- 
pated the  dank  fogs  and  murkiness  of  the  air.  Not- 
withstanding the  warmth  of  the  climate,  moreover, 
they  loved  such  situations  as  were  all  day  long  illu- 
minated by  the  sun,  whilst  every  care  was  taken 
to  fence  out  the  sirocco,  a  moist  and  pestilential 
wind,  blowing  across  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
deserts  of  Africa.  In  Italy,  nevertheless,  the  fsT- 
mer  often  selected  for  the  site  of  his  mansion  the 
southern  roots  of  mountains,  further  defended  from 
Alpine  blasts  by  a  sweep  of  lofty  woods. 

According  to  the  fashion  prevailing  in  antiquity, 

1  (xeop.  iL  3.    Cf.  Vitruv.  L  4. 

<  Petatur  igitur  aer  calore  et 
firigore  temperatus^  quern  fere  me- 
dius  obtinet  collis,  quod  neque 
depressus  hieme  pruinis  torpet, 
aut  torret  seBtute  vaporibus,  neque 
elatus  in  summa  montium  per- 
exiguis  ventorum    motibus,   aut 


pluviis  omni  tempore  anni  KBTit. 
Ck>lumelL  De  Re  Rust.  L  4. 

'  The  same  opinion  is  held  by 
Hippocrates,  De  Morbo  Sacro.  cap. 
7.  p.  90S,  ed.  Foes.  'O  Bopciyc 
vyieiydrarot  iwi  rHv  dviftt^it, 
C£  Plm.  iL  48.     Vano.  L  12. 
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farmhouses  were  built  high,  large,  and  roomy,  though 
Cato^  shrewdly  advises,  that  their  magnitude  should 
bear  some  relation  to  that  of  the  domain,  lest  the 
villa  should  have  to  «eek  for  the  farm,  or  the  farm 
for  the  villa. 

Much,  however,  would  depend  upon  the  taste  of 
the  individual;  but  in  a  plain  farmhouse  more  atten- 
tion appears  to  have  been  paid  to  substantial  com- 
fort^ and  something  like  rough  John-Bullism,  than  to 
that  cold  finical  elegance  which  certain  persons  are 
fond  of  associating  with  whatever  is  classical.  An 
Attic  farmer  of  the  true  old  republican  school  was 
anything  but  a  fine  gentleman.  He  scorned  none 
of  the  occupations  or  productions  by  which  he  lived. 
On  entering  his  dwelling  you  found  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  steering  between  bags  of  corn,*  piles  of 
cheeses,  hurdles  of  dried  figs'  or  raisins,  while  the 
racks  groaned  with  hams^  and  bacon  flitches.  If 
they  resembled  their  descendants,*  too,  even  their 
bedchambers  were  invaded  by  some  species  of  pro- 
visions, for  there  in  the  present  day  you  often  be- 
hold long  strings  of  melons  suspended  like  festoons 
from  the  rafters.  In  one  comer  of  the  ground-floor 
stood  a  corbel  filled  with  olive-dregs,  recently  pressed, 
in  another  a  wool-sack  or  a  pile  of  dressed  skins.^ 
Yonder  in  the  room  looking  into  the  garden,  with 
the  honey-suckle  twining  about  the  open  lattice, 
were  madam's  loom  and  spinning-wheel,  and  carding 
apparatus,  and  work-baskets;  and  there  with  the 
lark^  might  you  see  her,  serene  and  happy,  suckling 
her  young  democrat,   and   rocking  the   cradle  of  a 

1  De  Re  Ru§t.  3.     "  Ita  sdi-         ^  Schol.  AriBtoph.  Nub.  45. 

«  fices,  ne  villa  fundum  quaerat,         3  phUost.  Icon.  iL  26.  p.  851. 

"neve  fundus  viUam.    Cf.  Co- 

lum.   De    Re    Rust.    L   4.      It         *  Cf.  Athen.  iv.  38. 

may  here   by  the  way  be  ob-         s  Walp.  Mem.  i.  281. 
served  that,  during  the  flounsh-         ^  Aristonh    Nub    45    seq    et 

KttJen^XS'S  Schol^Li.  B.,.  805.'  "'• 
than  large.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viiL         ^  piat.  De  Legg.  viL  t.  viii.  p. 

21.  Schulz.  Antiq.  Rustic.  §  vii.  40.     Aristoph.  Lysist.  18,  sqq. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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second  with  her  foot,  thriftily  giving  directions  the 
while  to  Thratta,  Xanthia  or  'Hhe  neat-handed  "* 
Phillis.^ 

The  kitchen  must  sometimes  haye  been  in  fine 
disorder;  geese  and  ducks  waddling  across  the  floor, 
picking  up  the  spilled  grain,  or  snatching  away  the 
piece  of  bread  and  honey  which  my  young  master 
had  just  put  down  on  the  stool  to  play  at  a  game 
of  romps  with  Thratta.  Up  in  the  dusky  comer 
there,  behind  a  huge  armchair  or  settle,  you  may 
discern  a  very  suspicious  looking  enclosure,  from 
which,  at  intervals,  issues  a  suppressed  grunt ;  it 
is  the  pigsty.^  But  be  not  offended ;  the  practice 
is  classical;  and  pigs,  in  my  apprehension,  are  as 
pleasant  company  as  geese  and  many  other  animals. 
Now,  that  geese  were  fed  even  about  palace  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Homer,  whose  Penelope,  the 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  good  housewife,  says — 

"  Full  twenty  geese  have  we  at  home,  that  feed 
On  wheat  in  water  steeped.'*^ 

But  the  whole  economy  of  geese-feeding*  has 
been  transmitted  to  us ;  in  the  first  place,  the  birds 
usually  preferred  were  those  most  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  whiteness.'  The  ancients  esteemed 
the  variegated,  or  spotted,  as  of  inferior  value.  The 
same  rule  applied  to  fowls.  The  chenoboscion,^  or 
enclosure  in  which  the  geese  were  kept,  was  com- 
monly situated  near  ponds  or  freshes,^  abounding 
with  rich  grass  and  aquatic  plants.  Geese,  it  was 
observed,  are  not  nice  in  the  article  of  food,  but 
devour  eagerly  nearly  all  kinds  of  plants,  though 
the  chick-pea,   and  the  couch-grass,  the   laurel   and 

1  Aristoph.  Atjham.  272.  Vesp.         *  C£  Vict.  Var.  Lect.  p.  891. 
824.     Pac.  1138.     Thegm,  286,  « Geop.  xiv.  22.     Varro.  iii. 

8eq.  Suid.y.  9parra.t.p.  Id30.a.  10.     Golum.  viii.  14. 

< 'Etc  r^c  ^flTioc  rpe^ovai  ^oi*         ^  Poll.    ix.    16.      Heresbaeh. 

povc.  —  Schol.    Aristoph.    Vesp.  De  Re  Rust  lib.  iv.  p.  285.  a. 
844.   Ljsist.  1073,    Poll.  ix.  16.         7  C£  PallacL  i.  30.  PliiL  z.  79. 

*  Odyss.  r.  536.  Plaut.  Trucul.  iL  1.  41. 
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the  lanrel-rose/  were  by  the  andents  supposed  to 
be  hurtful  to  them.  Of  their  eggs  some  were 
hatdied  by  hens,  but  such  as  were  designed  to  be 
ritten  on  hj  the  goose  herself,  (who,  during  the 
period  of  incubation^  was  fed  on  barley  steeped 
in  water,)  were  marked  by  writing  or  otherwise, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  eggs  of  their  neigh* 
hours,  which  it  was  thought  she  would  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  hatch.  For  the  first  ten  days  after 
they  had  broken  the  shell  the  young  goslings  were 
kept  within-doors,  where  they  were  fed  on  wheat 
steeped  in  water,  polenta  a  preparation  of  bari^« 
meal  dried  at  the  fire,*  and  chopped  cresses.  This 
period  over,  they  were  driTen  out  to  feed  and  after- 
wards to  water ;  they  who  tended  them  taking  great 
care  that  they  should  not  be  stung  by  nettles,  or 
pricked  by  thorns,  or  swallow  the  hair^  of  pigs  or 
kids,  Which  they  imagined  to  be  fatal  to  them. 

When  full-grown  geese  were  intended  to  be  fat* 
tened,  the  custom  was,  to  confine  them  in  dark  and 
extremely  warm  cells/  Their  food  was  scientifically 
varied  and  regukted,  proceedmg  from  less  to  more 
nutritious,  until  they  were  judged  fit  for  the  table. 


1  iEliaiu  Pe  Nat.  Anim.  v.  29. 
Thifl  ingenious  writer,  anxious  to 
remove  from  geese  the  reputation 
of  fcUy,  relates  that,  when  tra- 
veniog  Mount  Taurus,  conscious 
tf  tbw  disposition  to  eadding, 
they  carry  stones  in  their  billi^ 
and  thus  frequently  escape  the 
eagles  whidi  inhabit  that  lofty 
rkj^  of  raountaios.  This  the  poet 
Phile  undertakes  to  ocmina  in 
Terse: — 
Aldoy  it  Tf  ffrSfutTi  /ii)  Kkdyff 

irriyttp 
^Ovwtp  KoXwai  Tavpor,  dfultu 

wdyoy 
Tovc  dirovc  yhp  f^eri  tovq  xriyo" 


Iamb.    De    Animal.   Propristat. 
c  1^.  p.  62. 

^  Which  according  to  Aristotle 
was  thirty  days. -^  Hist.  Anim. 
yii.  6. 

^  PaUad.  L  30.  Cavendum  est 
etiam,  ne  pulli  eorum  setas  glu- 
tiant. 

*  The  Quintilian  Brothers^  ap. 
Geop.  xiv.  %%.  For  the  &te  of 
these  illustrious  authors,  Mazi- 
mus  and  Condianus,  see  Gibbon^ 
L  142.  '<  Sint  calido  et  taie- 
*'  broso  loco :  quaeres  ad  creandas 
**  adipes  multum  con&nint."  Co- 
lum.  Till,  14. 
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At  first  their  diet  consisted  of  a  preparation  com- 
posed of  two  parts  polenta^  and  four  parts  bran  boiled 
in  water.  Of  this  they  were  permitted  to  eat  as 
much  as  they  pleased  three  times  a  day,  and  once 
again  at  midnight,  while  water  was  furnished  them 
in  abundance.  When  they  had  continued  on  this 
regimen  for  some  time,  they  were  indulged  with  a 
more  luxurious  table,  —  nothing  less  than  the  most 
exquisite  dried  figs,  which,  being  chopped  small,  and 
dissolved  in  water,  were  served  up  as  a  sort  of  jelly 
for  twenty  days,  after  which  the  pampered  animal 
itgelf  was  ready  for  the  spit. 

Occasionally  that  delicate  end  humane  device,  for 
the  practice  of  which  Germany  has,  in  modem  times, 
obtained  so  enviable  a  celebrity,  of  enlarging  preter- 
naturally  the  dimensions  of  the  liver,  was  resorted 
to  by  the  ancients,*  whose  mode  of  proceeding  was 
as  follows :  during  five-and-twenty  days,  being  cooped 
up  as  before  in  a  place  of  high  temperature,  the 
geese  were  fed  with  wheat  and  barley  steeped  in 
water,  the  former  of  which  fattened,  while  the  latter 
rendered  their  flesh  delicately  white.  For  the  next 
five  days  certain  cakes  or  balls,  denominated  colly-* 
ria,*  the  composition  of  which  is  not  exactly  known, 
were  given  them  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  day,  after 
which  the  number  was  gradually  augmented  to  fif- 
teen, which  constituted  their  whole  allowance  for  other 
twenty  days.  To  this  succeeded  the  most  extra- 
ordinary dish  of  all,  consisting  of  bolusses  of  leavened 
dough,  steeped  in  a  warm  decoction  of  mallows,  by 
which  they  were  puffed  up  for  four  days.  Their 
drink,  meanwhile,  was  still  more  delicious  than  their 
food,  being  nothing  less  than  hydromel,^  or  water 
mingled  with  honey.  During  the  last  six  days  dried 
figs,  chopped  fine,  were  added  to  their  leaven,  and 
the  process  being  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the 
gourmands  for  whom  they  were  intended,  feasted  on 

1  Eupolis^  ap.  Athen.  ix.  S2.        Mag.  5i6.  26.    Schol.  Aristoph. 
s  Of.  Suid.  V.  KoWvpa.  t.  i.  p.     Pac.  122. 
1489.  a.    Poll.  i.   248.     Etym.  »  Cf.  Dioscor.  v.  SO. 
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the  tenderest  geese  and  the  largest  livers  in  the 
world.  It  should  be  added,  however^  that  before 
being  cooked  the  liver  was  thrown  into  a  basin  of 
warm  water,  which  the  artistes  several  times  changed. 
Geese,  adds  the  ingenious  gastronomer  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  these  details,  are,  both  for  flesh  and 
liver,  much  inferior  to  ganders.  The  Greeks  did 
not,  however,  like  the  Romans  and  the  modems, 
select  young  geese  for  this  species  of  culinary  apo- 
theosis^ but  birds  of  a  mature  age  and  of  the  largest 
size,  from  two  to  four  years  old,  which  only  proves 
the  superior  strength  and  keenness  of  their  teeth. 

Ducks  were  kept  in  ponds,  carefully  enclosed,  and, 
perhaps,  covered  over  that  they  might  not  fly  away. 
In  the  centre  were  certain  green  islets,^  planted  with 
couch-grass,  which  the  ancients  considered  as  bene- 
ficial to  ducks  as  it  was  hurtful  to  geese.  Their  usual 
food»  which  was  cast  in  the  water  encircling  the 
islets,  consisted  of  wheat,  millet,  barley,  sometimes 
mixed  with  grape-stones  and  grape-skins.  Occasion- 
ally they  were  indulged  with  locusts,  prawns,  shrimps,* 
and  whatever  else  aquatic  birds  habitually  feed 
on.  Persons  desirous  of  possessing  tame  ducks  were 
accustomed  to  beat  about  the  lakes  and  marshes^ 
for  the  nest  of  the  wild  bird.  Giving  the  eggs 
to  a  hen  to  sit  on,  they  obtained  a  brood  of  duck- 
lings perfectly  domesticated.*  Wild  ducks  were 
sometimes  caught  by  pouring  red  wine,  or  the  lees 
of  wine,  into  the  springs  whither  they  came  to 
drink. 

With  respect  to  barn-door  fowl,  originally  intro- 
duced from  India  and  Media  into  Greece,  the 
greatest  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  vary 
and  improve  the  breeds.      For  this   purpose  cocks 

1  Geop.  xiv.  23.  Varro,iii.  11.  KopCSecj  h  Tag  fiiKp^q  iyyXitpaQ^ 

.^!lian.  De   Nat.   Anim.   v.  S3,  rhg  li  ipvOpac  KafifJidpovQ,    He- 

Aristot    De    Hist.   Anim.    viii.  sych. 

3.     Athen.  ix.  52.     Phile,   De         «  Cf.  Philost.  Icon.  i.  9.  p.  776. 
Anim.  Proprietat.  c.  14.  p.  59.  *  Colum.  viii.  15.    Heresbach. 

«   Athen.   iii.   64.      Kovpiitg'  De  Re  Rust.  lib.  iv.  p.  288.  a. 
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and  hens  were  imported^  from  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  Italy,  Sicily,  Numidia,  and  Egypt, 
while  those  of  Attica  were  occasionally  exported 
to  other  countries.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  prejudice  against  keeping  more  than  fifty  fowls* 
about  one  fsurmyard,  some  traces  of  which  may 
also  be  discovered  in  the  practice  of  the  Arabs.' 
The  fowl-house  furnished  with  roosts,^  as  with  us, 
was  so  contrived  and  situated  as  to  receive  from 
the  kitchen  a  tolerable  supply  of  smoke,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  these  Median  strangers. 
The  food  of  fowls  ^  being  much  the  same  tdl  the 
world  over,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  more  than 
that  the  green  leaves  of  the  Cytisus  were  supposed 
to  render  them  prolific.  To  preserve  them  from 
vermin,  the  juice  of  rue,  by  way  I  suppose  of 
charm,  was  sprinkled  over  their  feathers.^  The 
proportion  of  male  birds  was  one  to  six.  Hens 
were  usually  put  to  sit  about  the  vernal  equinox, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon,  in  nests  care^ 
fully  constructed  of  boards,  and  strewed  with  fresh 
clean  straw,  into  which,  as  a  sort  of  talisman  against 
thunder,  they  threw  an  iron  nail,  heads  of  garlic,  and 
sprigs  of  laurel.^  During  the  period  of  incubation, 
the  eggs  which  had  previously  been  kept  in  bran 
were  turned  every  day. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  farmyard  were  pea- 
cocks,® commonly  confined  in  beautiful  artificial  islands 


1  Athen.  vii.  23.  Of  these 
birds  the  black  were  esteemed 
less  than  the  white,  ix.  15.  On 
the  fighting  cocks.  Plin.  x.  24. 
iEsdi.  Eum.  864,  869.  SchoL 
ad  ^Ssch.  Tim.  Orat.  Attic,  t. 
xii.  p.  379.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Eq. 
49i?.  «  Geop.  xiv.  7,  9. 

'  Arabian  Nights,  Stoiy  of  the 
Ass,  the  Ox,  and  the  Labourer, 
vol.  l.p.S3. 

«  Tap^ol  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub. 
227. 

*  Beans,    however,    were    es- 


chewed as  they  were  supposed  to 
prevent  them  from  layii^. — Geo- 
ponic.  ii.  S5.  But  cocks  were  suf- 
fered to  feed  on  them,  at  least  whim 
they  belonged  to  poor  men^ — Luc 
MydU.  §  4.        <5  Dioscor.  iiL  52. 

7  (}eop.  xiv.  7.  11.  Colum. 
vui.  5. 

^  SchoL  Aristoph.  Acham.  63. 
Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  277.  (Jeop. 
xiv.  18.  1.  Athen.  xiv.  70.  See 
the  poetical  description  of  this 
bird  by  Phile :  De  Animal.  Pro- 
prietat.  c.  8.  p.  SZ,  sqq. 
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provided  with  elegant  sbeds;  pheasante'  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea;*  guioea-fowls  from  Nu« 
midia^^  though  according  to  other  authors  they  were 
originally  found  in  iStolia*/  partridges,  quails,  and 
the  attagas.  Thrushes  were  bred  in  warm  rooms 
with  slight  pert^hes  projecting  from  the  walls,  and 
laurel  boughs  or  other  evergreens  fixed  in  the  cor- 
ners.* Over  the  dean  floor  wbb  strewed  their  food, 
dried  figs,  which  had  been  steeped  in  water,  and 
mixed  with  flour  or  barley  meal,  together  with  the 
berries  of  the  myrtle;  the  lentiscus,  the  ivy,  the 
laurel,  and  the  olive.  They  were  fattened  with  mil- 
let, panic,  and  pure  water.^  Other  still  smaller  birds 
were  reared,  and  fattened  in  like  manner.  Every 
farmhouse  had,  moreover,  its  columbary  and  dove- 
cotes,^ sometimes  ao  large  as  to  contain  five  thou* 
sand  birds.  They  usually  consisted  of  spacious  build- 
ings,^  roofed  over  and  furnished  with  windows  closed 
by  lattice  work,  made  so  close  that  neither  a  lizard 
nor  a  mouse  could  creep  through  them.  In  the 
floor  were  channeb  and  basins  of  water,  in  which 
these  delicate  birds'  might  wash  and  plume  them- 


'  Oeop.  xiv.  19.  Colum.  viii. 
I  ft.  Pallad.  i.  28.  Atben.  ix. 
37,  seq.  Suid.  v.  <^aatayo\,  t.  i. 
p.  1033.  a.  b.  Aristoph.  Nub. 
109. 

<  Aooording  to  Diogones  Laer* 
tiua,  (L  iv.  51)  both  pheasants 
tod  peacocks  were  &imliar  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  days  of  Solon. 

'  A  then.  xiv.  71.  ^lian.  De 
Nat.  Anim*  v.  27.  Aristot.  Hist. 
Anim.  vL  2.  A  number  of  these 
birds  were  kept  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens. — Suid.  v.  fuKtaypihc, 
t.  ii.  p.  122.  a. 

*  Within  the  enclosure  for  these 
birds  pellitory  of  the  wall  was 
probaHy  planted,  as  they  loved 
to  roll  in  and  pluck  it  up. — 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  6.  1 1. 

*  Cf.  Pollux,  ii.  24. 


^  Geop.  xiv.  24.  5,  seq, 

7  The  king  of  Tuban,  in  Java» 
had  formerly  his  bed  surrounded 
by  cages  of  turtle-doves,  which 
roosted  on  perches  of  various  co* 
loured  glass. —  Voyage  de  La 
Compagnie  des  Indes,  L  533. 

®  Varro.  iiL  7.  CdumeU.  viii. 
8.    Pallad.  L  24. 

9  for  the  food  with  which 
they  were  supplied,  see  Geopon. 
xiv.  1.  5.  Occasionallv  when 
the  birds  were  permitted  to  fly 
abroad,  their  owners  sprinkled 
them  with  unguents,  or  gave 
them  cumin  seed  to  eat,  in 
order  that  they  might  attract 
and  bring  back  with  them  flights 
of  doves  or  wild  pigeons  to  their 
cells. — Id.  xiv.  3.  1.  So  also 
Palladius:    Inducunt    alias>     si 
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selves,  and  adjoining  was  a  chamber  into  which  such 
as  were  required  for  sale,  or  the  table,  were  en- 
ticed. Even  jackdaws  were  kept  about  farmyards, 
and  like  common  fowls  had  perches  set  up  for 
them/ 

Much  pains  was  taken  by  the  ancients  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  animals.*  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos,  introduced  into  that  island  the  Molossian 
and  Spartan  dogs,  goats  from  Scyros  and  Naxos, 
and  sheep  from  Attica  and  Miletos/  The  fineness 
and  beauty  of  Merinos  were  also  known  to  the  an- 
cients, who  purchased  from  Spain  rams  for  breed- 
ing at  a  talent  each,  that  is,  about  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  pounds  sterling.* 

Horses  were  at  all  times  few,  and,  consequently, 
dear  in  Greece;  they  were,  therefore,  seldom  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  but  bred  and  kept  chiefly  for 
the  army,  for  religious  pomps  and  processions,  and 
for  the  chariot  races  at  Olympia.  Originally,  no 
doubt,  the  horse  was  introduced  from  Asia,  and,  up 
to  a  very  late  period,  chargers  of  great  beauty  and 
spirit,  continued  to  be  imported  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.*  Princes,  in  the  Homeric  age,  ap- 
pear to  have  obtained  celebrity  for  the  beauty  of 
their  steeds,  as  Laomedon,  Tros,  and  Rhesos;  and 
it  was  customary  for  them  to  possess  studs  of  brood 
mares  in  the  rich  pasture  lands  on  the  sea-shore. 
That  of  Priam,  for  example,  lay  at  Abydos,  on  the 
Hellespont.^ 

The  high  estimation  in  which  horses '^  were  held 
in  remote  antiquity,  may  be  gathered  from  the  nu- 


cumino  pascantur  assidue^  vel 
hirci  alarum  balsami  liquore  tan- 
gantiir^  L  24>.    Cf.  Plin.  x.  52. 

1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  129. 

^  Cf.  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  vii. 
6.5. 

^  Athen.  xii.  57* 

^  Strab.  iii.  2.  t.  L  p.  231. 

*  AriBtoph.  Nub.  109.  Suid. 
V.  il^aaiakot,  t.  ii.  p.  1033. 
b.     Thorn.  Magist.  v.  <l>a<Tiayoh 


p.  885.  Blancard.  Of  the  com- 
mentators on  Aristophanes^  how- 
ever, some  by  the  word  ^aaiarol 
understand  horses,  and  some 
pheasants.  The  probability  is, 
that  they  imported  both,  and 
that  the  poet  means  to  play  upon 
the  word. 

«  Iliad.  S.  500. 

7  See  also  Iliad,  c.  358.  Wolf. 
Proleg.  80,  seq. 
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merous  fables  invented  respecting  them, — as  that  of 
the  centaurs  in  Thessaly,  of  the  winged  courser  of 
Bellerophontes,  and  the  Muses,  and  of  the  marvel- 
lous steeds  presented  by  Poseidon  to  Peleus  on  his 
marriage  with  Thetis.  They  were  reckoned,  like- 
wise, among  the  most  precious  victims  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Thus  we  find  the  Trojans 
plunging  live  horses  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  Sca- 
mander^  to  deprecate  the  anger  of  that  divinity. 
The  Romans,  likewise,  in  later  times,  sacrificed  horses 
to  the  ocean ;  ^  and,  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  customary  in  nearly  all  ages,  to 
offer  up,  as  anciently  in  Laconia,'  this  magnificent 
animal  on  the  altars  of  the  sun.^  Thus,  among  the 
Armenians,  whose  breed,  though  smaller  than  that 
of  the  Persians,  was  fiir  more  spirited,  this  practice 
prevailed  as  it  still  does  in  Northern  India,  and 
Xenophon,^  a  religious  man,  observes  in  the  Ana* 
basis,  that  he  gave  his  steed,  worn  down  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  march,  to  be  fed  and  offered  up  by 
the  Komarch,  with  whom  he  had  been  for  some 
days  a  guest.  From  Homer's  account  of  Pandarus 
we  may  infer,  that  the  possessors  of  fine  horses 
often  submitted  to  great  personal  inconvenience 
rather  than  hazard  the  well-being  of  their  favourites. 
For  this  wealthy  prince,^  who  possessed  eleven  car- 


1  Iliad  ^.  132. 

«  Fest.  V.  October,  t.  ii.  p.  521, 
seq.  Y.  Panibus,  p.  555.  Lomeier, 
de  Lustrat.  cap.  23.  p.  292,  seq. 
Propert.  iv.  i.  20,  with  the  note 
of  Frid.  Jacob,  in  whose  edition 
it  is,  Y.  L  20. 

3  Pausan.  iii.  20.  4.  Fest. 
▼.  October,  t.  ii.  p.  520,  tells  us 
that  this  horse  was  sacrificed  to 
the  winds. 

^  Herod,  i.  216.  Brisson.  de 
Regn.  Pers.  ii.  5.  The  reason  why 
the  horse  was  selected  as  a  victim 
to  the  sun,  was  that  its  swiftness 
appeared  to  resemble  that  of  the 


god:— 6»c  TaKvraroy  rf  raKvrarf* 
Bochart.  Hierozoic.  pt.  L  1.  ii. 
c.  10.  Olear.  in  Philost.  Vit. 
ApoU.  Tyan.  i.  31.  p.  29.  Jus- 
tin, i.  10.  Suid.  Y.  fildf}ov.  t.  ii. 
p.  1 62,  f.  This  practice  is  like- 
wise mentioned  by  Ovid,.  (Fast, 
i.  385,  seq.) 

Placat  equo  Persis  radiis  Hyperi- 

ona  cinctum, 
Ne  detur  celeri  victima  tarda  deo. 

Cf.  Vigcnere,  Images  des  Philos- 
trates,  p.  773.  Par.  1627. 

*  Anab.  iv.  5.  35. 

6  Iliad.  €.  192,  seq. 
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riages  and  twenty-two  steeds,  came  on  foot  to  the 
Assistance  of  Priam,  lest  they  should  not  find  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  provender  at  Troy. 

Several  countries  were  famous^  for  their  breed  of 
horses,  as  Cyrene,  Egypt,  Syria,  Phrygia,  and  the 
Phasis.^  Thessaly,  too,  particularly  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Triccse,  abounded  in  barbs,  as  did  like- 
wise Bceotia.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  races 
was  that  produced  in  Nisson,'  a  district  of  Media, 
which  seems  to  have  been  white,  or  of  a  bright 
cream  colour,^  and  of  extraordinary  size  and  swift- 
ness. On  one  of  these  Masistios^  was  mounted  dur- 
ing the  expedition  into  Greece.  Apollo,  in  an  ora- 
cle is  said  to  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  of  mares, 
alluding,  perhaps,  to  those  of  Elis,  which  were  re- 
markable for  their  lightness  and  elegance  of  form ; 
and  Aristotle  celebrates  a  particular  mare  of  Phar- 
satis,  called  Dicsea,  which  was  famous  for  bringing 
colts  resembling  their  sires*^  Among  the  Homeric 
chiefs,  Achilles  and  Eumelos  boasted  the  noblest 
coursers,  as  we  learn  from  a  picturesque  and  striking 
passage  in  the  Catalogue :'  "  And  now,  O  Muse, 
"  declare,  which  of  the  leaders  and  their  horses  were 
^'  most  illustrious.  Excepting  those  of  Achilles,  the 
"  finest  steeds  before  Troy  were  those  of  Eume- 
*'  los  from  Pherae,  swift  as  birds,  alike  in  mane,  in 
^^  age,  and  so  equal  in  size,  that  a  rule  would  stand 
"  level  on  their  backs.  They  were  both  bred  by 
"  Apollo  in  Pieria,  both  mares,  and  they  bore  with 
"  them   the  dread   of  battle.     Noblest  of  all,   how- 


1  Sch.  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  1. 

2  Sch.  Amtoph.  Nub.  110. 

»  Strab.  ».  13.  p.  453.  Towf 
^e  Niyaa/ovc  imrovQ,  olg  iyfiStyro 
01  fioffiKeig  dpltrroic  cZtri  ical  fit' 
yltrroiQ.  Cf.  Herod,  i.  189,  on 
the  sacred  horses  of  Persia. 

*  Suid.  V.  iiricoc  NxflraZoc.  t.  i. 
p.  1271.  d.  who  relates  that,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  breed  was 
found  near  the  Erythrean  Sea. 


«  Herod,  ix.  20.  Cf.  II.  c 
5S3,  B,  m,  seq.  In  I^ilostra* 
tus  we  find  mention  nuuie  of  a 
blade  Nisiean  mare  with  ¥^te 
feety  laige  patch  of  white  on  the 
breast,  and  white  nostrilB. — Icon. 
iL  5.  p.  816. 

^  Hist.  Anim.  viL  6. 

7  IL  ^.  760,  sqq. 
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"  ever,  were  the  conners  of  Achilles.  But  he,  in 
his  lunar-prowed,  sea-passing  ships  remains  in- 
censed against  Atreides,  the  shepherd  of  his 
people;  his  mjrmidons  amuse  themselves  on  the 
sea-shore  with  pitching  the  quoit,  launching  the 
jayelin,  and  drawing  the  bow;  their  horses,  stand- 
ing beside  the  chariots,  feed  upon  lotus,  trefoil  and 
marsh  parsley;  and  the  chariots  themselves,  well 
^  covered  with  hangings,  are  drawn  up  in  the  tents 
^  of  the  chiefs,  while  the  soldiers,  sighing  for  the 
*^  leading  of  their  impetuous  general,  stroll  carelessly 
**  through  the  camp  without  joining  in  the  war/' 

The  food  of  liie  Homeric  horses,^  was  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  their  masters,  since,  besides  the 
natural  delicacies  of  the  meadows,  they  were  in- 
dulged with  sifted  barley  and  the  finest  wheat.^ 
The  halter  with  which,  while  feeding,  they  were  tied 
to  the  manger  seems  usually  to  have  been  of  leather. 
Aristotle,^  remarks,  that  horses  are  fiftttened  less  by 
their  food  than  by  what  they  drink,  and  that,  like 
the  camel,^  they  delight  in  muddy  water,  on  which 
account  they  usually  trouble  the  stream  before 
they  taste  it. 

The  Greek  conception  of  equine  beauty^  differed 


1  niad.  6.  560.  C£  c  123,  seq. 
^65,  407.  ic  565,  seq. 

<  II.  c   196.    On  an  anrient 
crystal  engraved  in  Buonaroti  a 
man  with  cap  and  short  breeches 
is  represented  feeding  an  ass  with 
conu    Ossenr.  Istorich.  sop.  ale 
Medagl.  Antich.  p.  345. 
^  Hist.  Anim.  yiii.  10. 
^  Phile  applies  the  same  obser- 
Yation  to  the  dephant : 
VC^p  dc  Tir€i  vXiiSot  a^Ooror 

wdrv 
nX]^  oh  KoBapor,  ral  iuiSiQ  ah 

^iXti, 
*AXX*  ciy  fivwapov  ral  Kortmnr 
Xuftdror. 

Iamb,  de  Animal.  Pro- 
prietat  c.  39.  p.  56,  165,  seq. 


*  Ckop.  xvL  2.  Philost.  Icon* 
i.  28.  p.  804.  Notwithstanding 
the  admiration  of  the  Greeks  for 
horses  we  do  not  find  that  they 
made  any  attempt  to  naturalize 
among  them  those  Shetlands  of 
the  ancient  world  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  grave  naturalist, 
were  no  laiger  tlmn  rams.  These 
diminutive  steeds  were  found  in 
India: — Uapd  yt  roi^  ifrvXAoic 
KaXovfiiroic  rSty  *iyibiy,  eierl  ya^ 
Kol    Ac^i/wy    irtpoi,    imroi    yl- 

VOVTCU      tQv      Kpl&y      oh      fLtl^OVQ. 

^lian.  de  Animal,  xvi.  37» 
Modem  writers  relate  the  same 
thing  of  a  certain  breed  of  oxen 
in  India  :  "  Naturalists  speak  of 
« a  diminutive  breed  of  oxen  in 
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but  little  from  our  own,  since  they  chiefly  loved 
horses  of  those  colours  which  are  still  the  objects  of 
admiration :  as  snow-white,  with  black  eyes  like  those 
of  Rhesos,  which  Plato  thought  the  most  beautiful ; 
creamHK)loured,  light  bay,  chestnut,  and  smoky  grey. 
Tliey  judged  of  the  breeding  of  a  horse  by  the  short- 
ness of  its  coat  and  the  dusky  prominence  of  its 
veins.  As  a  fine  large  mane  greatly  augments  the 
magnificent  appearance  of  this  animal,  they  were 
careful  after  washing  to  comb  and  oil  it^  while  they 
gathered  up  the  forelock  in  a  band  of  gilded  leather.^ 
The  floors  of  their  stables  were  commonly  pitched 
with  round  pebbles  bound  tight  together  by  curbs 
of  iron.' 

Horses  were  usually  broken  *  by  professed  grooms, 
who  entered  into  a  written  agreement  with  the 
owners  implicitly  to  follow  their  directions.*  The 
process  was  sufficiently  simple.  They  began  with 
the  year-and-a-half  colts,^  on  which  they  put  a  halter 
when  feeding,  while  a  bridle  was  hung  up  close  to 
the  manger,  that  they  might  be  accustomed  to  the 
touch  of  it,  and  not  take  fright  at  the  jingling  of 
the  bit.^  The  next  step  was  to  lead  them  into  the 
midst  of  noisy  and  tumultuous  crowds  in  order  to 
discover  whether  or  not  they  were  bold  enough  to 
be  employed  in  war.®  The  operation  was  not  com- 
pletely finished  till  they  were  three  years  old.  When, 
on  the  course  or  elsewhere,  horses  had  been  well 
sweated,^  they  were   led  into  a  place  set  apart  for 


"  Ceylon,  and  the  neighbourhood 
"  of  Surat,  no  larger  than  a  New- 
"fbundland  dog,  which,  though 
*'  fierce  of  aspect,  are  trained  to 
"  draw  chil<fren  in  their  little 
"  carts,"     Hmdoos,  L  25. 

1  Iliad,  X  2S1>  seq. 

«  n.  €  358. 

*  Xenoph.  de  Re  Equest.  iv.  4. 

♦  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  158. 

^  Xenoph.  de  Re  Equest.  ii.  2. 
Cf.  CEconom.  iii.  1 1 .  xiii.  7. 
6  Geop.  xvi.  i.  11. 


7  Xen.  de  Re  Equest.  10.  6. 
Poll.  viii.  184. 

^  The  swimming  powers  of  the 
war-horse  were  probably  aug- 
mented by  exercise,  since  we  find 
them  passing  by  swimming  from 
Rhegium  to  Sicily.  Plut.  Ti- 
mol.  §  1 9.  This  feat,  however, 
was  nothing  to  that  of  the  stags 
which  swam  from  Syria  to  Cyprus  I 
iElian.  De  Nat.  Anim.  v.  56* 

9  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  32.  Cf. 
«5,  28. 
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the  purpose,  and,  in  order  to  dry  themselves,  made 
to  roll  in  the  sand.  It  was  customary  for  owners 
to  mark  their  horses  with  the  Koppa,^  or  other  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  whence  they  were  sometimes 
called  Koppatias,  Samphoras,  &c. 

The  mule  and  the  ass  were  much  employed  in 
rural  labours,  the  former  both  at  the  cart  and  the 
plough,  the  latter  in  drawing  small  tumbrils,  and  in 
bearing  wood*  or  other  produce  of  the  form  to  the 
city.^  The  wild  ass*  was  sometimes  resorted  to 
for  improving  the  breed  of  mules,  whicli,  in  the 
Homeric  age,  were  found  in  a  state  of  nature  among 
the  mountains  of  Paphlagonia.^ 

But  their  cares  extended  even  to  swine,  which,  if 
King  Ptolemy  may  be  credited,  were  sometimes 
distinguished  in  Greece  for  their  great  size  and 
beauty.  He,  in  fact,  observes  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
in  the  city  of  Assos  he  saw  a  milk-white  hog  two 
cubits  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of  equal  height; 
and  adds,  that  King  Eumenes  had  given  four  thou^ 
sand  drachmae,  or  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
for  a  boar  of  this  enormous  size,  to  improve  the 
breed  of  pigs  in  his  country.^  So  that  we  perceive 
those  great  generals,  whom  posterity  usually  contem*^ 
plates  only  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  battle-field,  were, 
at  the  same  time,  in  their  domestic  policy,  the  rivals 
of  the  Earls  Spencer  and  Jjeicester.  Superstition, 
among  the  Cretans,  prevented  the  improvement  of 
bacon;  for  as  a  sow  was  said  to  have  suckled  the 


1  Aristoph.  Eq.  601.  Nub.  25. 
Spanh.  in  loc.  Atfaen.  xi.  30. 

*  In  carting  wood  from  Mount 
Ida  in  the  Troad  oxen  are  at  pre- 
sent substituted  for  asses,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  vehicles  they 
draw,  in  form  resembling  ancient 
ears,  are  constructed  of  wicker- 
woric    Chandler,  i.  47* 

'  Ludan.  Luc.    siv.   Asin.  § 


43.  Cf.  Artemid.  Oneirocrit*  ii. 
12.  p.  97. 

*  Greop.  xvi.  21-  Varro  ii.  6. 
9.  To  account  for  this  care  it 
may  be  observed,  that  rich  men 
sometimes  rode,  as  they  still  do 
in  the  East,  on  asses  superbly 
caparisoned  and  adorned  with 
bells.  Lucian.  Luc.  sive  Asin. 
§  48.  ^  II.  €.  S52. 

«  Athen.ix.  17.  Cf.Steph.  De 
Urb.  184.  e. 
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infiuit  Japiter,  and  defended  his  helpless  infancy,  they, 
in  gratitude,^  abstained  from  hog^s  flesh. 

In  all  fanns  the  care  of  cattle  necessarily  formed 
a  principal  employment  The  oxen«  were  used  in 
ploughing,  treading  out  the  com,  drawing  manure  to 
the  fields,  and  bringing  home  the  produce  of  the 
harvest  To  prevent  their  being  overcome  by  fatigue 
while  engaged  in  their  labours,  the  husbandmen  of 
Greece  had  recourse  to  certain  expedients,  one  of 
which  was,  to  smear  their  hoofs  with  a  composition 
of  oil  and  terebinth,  or  wax,  or  warm  pitch  r^  while, 
to  protect  them  from  flies,  their  coats  were  anointed 
with  their  own  saliva,  or  with  a  decoction  of  bruised 
laurel  berries  and  oil.'^  Their  milch  cows,  in  the 
selection  of  vriiich  much  judgment  was  displayed,^ 
were  commonly  fed  on  cytisus  and  clover;  and,  still 
further  to  increase  their  milk,  bunches  of  the  h^b 
dittany  were  sometimes  tied  about  their  flanks.  The 
usual  milking-times  ^  were,  in  the  morning  imme- 
diately after  the  breaking-np  of  the  dawn,  and  in 
the  evening  about  the  close  of  twilight;  though, 
occasionally,  both  cows,  dieep,  and  goats  were  milked 
several  times  during  the  day.  In  weaning  calves 
they  made  use  of  a  species  of  muzzle,^  as  tl^  Arabs 
do  in  the  case  of  young  camels.  Their  pails,  like 
our  own,  were  of  wood,^  but  somewhat  differently 
shaped,  being  narrow  above,  and  spreading  towards 
the  bottom.     When  conveyed  into  the  daiiy  the  milk 

^  Athen.  ix.  IS.  ^  Buttm.  Lexil.  p.  S6. 

«  Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehic.  p.  80 ;  ^  Hesych.  v.  TvacaxoQ^ 

at  vid.  Dickenson,  De^h.    PhsB-  ®  Eiutath.  ad  Odyis.  c.  p.  219. 

nicizant.    c    10.    p.    116,    seq.  Their  milk-cupt  were  aometiiiiet 

Heresbacfa.  De  Be  Bust  p.  236,  of  i^y-    Eurip.  Fragm.    Androm. 

«qq«  27.    Athen.  xL  5d.  Macrob.  Sat 

•  Geop.  xYiL  9,  wHh  the  note  \^^^  ^''l^'^T^^*^ 
of  Niclai  Aristoph.  Hist.  Anun.  ^f  ^tTf*?;  ^^^^ij-  ^^^^J*T 
vin.  7.  2S.  €at^  De  Re  Rust.  ^^  EidyU.  v.  S7.  Milk-pails 
72.    Plin.  xxviiL  81.  ^^  somettmes  oOled    irAAai, 

^   AiL:  r%  ••   ,•  iiUokyQi,   yaAoKTocoKa,  and  out 

♦  Afiican.  ap.  Geop.  xm  1 1.       oirt  o/these  they  sometiines  dzaok. 
»  Geop.  xvii.  «.  8.  Schol.  L  »S. 
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was  poured  into  pans,^  on  the  form  of  which  I  hare 
hitherto  found  no  informatioQ.'  That  they  skimmed 
tiieir  milk  is  evident  (whatever  they  maj  have  done 
with  the  cream),  from  the  mention  of  that  thin 
pellicle  whidi  is  found  on  it  onlj  when  skimmed, 
whether  scalded  or  not.  **  Here,  drink  this ! "  said 
Glycera  to  Menander,  when  he  had  returned  one 
day  in  exceeding  ill-humour  from  the  theatre.  ^  I 
^^  don't  like  the  wrinkled  skin,^  replied  the  poet  to 
the  lady,  whose  beauty,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  at  tills  time  on  the  wane.  **  Blow  it  ofi^"  replied 
she,  immediately  comprehending  his  meaning,  ^  and 
take  what  is  beneath.''^  Milk,  in  those  warm  lati* 
tudes,  grows  sour  more  rapidly  than  with  us;  but 
the  ancients  observed  that  it  would  keep  three  days 
when  it  had  been  scalded,  and  stirred  until  cold  with 
a  reed  ^r  ferula.* 

The  Greeks  of  classical  times  appear  to  have  made 
no  use  of  butter,^  though  so  early  as  the  age  of  Hip- 
pocrates they  were  well  enough  acqwunted  with  its 
existence  and  propraiieSi^  Even  in  the  present  day 
batter  is  much  less  used  in  Greece  than  in  most 
European  countries,  its  place  being  supplied  by  fine 
olive  ^  oil.  For  cheese,  however,  they  seem  to  have 
entertained  a  partiality,  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  best  they  could  manufii^ture  would  have  lost 
very  considerably  in  comparison  with  good  Stilton 
or  Cheshire,  not  to  mention  Parmasan.  It  was  a 
&vonrite  food,  however,  among  soldiers  in  Attica, 
who  during  war  used  to  supply  themselves  both  with 


»  CHIL  T.  642,  Bt  Scbol.  Ve- 
net.  Etym.  Mag.  659. 41.  Athen. 
xL91. 

<  Even  Philostratus,  while 
mentioning  these  vesiek^  Med  to 
the  brim  wkh  milk,  on  which 
the  cream  lies  lich  and  fhining^ 
omits  to  fttrnidi  any  hint  oi  thcor 

XcMTov   fJL6yor,  dkka  koX  ^tcXt- 
rou*  KoX  ydp  ffvliiw  toiKtP,  inri 


Ieon.i.  dl.  p.  809. 

^  Athen.  ziiL  49* 

^  Oeop.  xviiL  19.  4. 

^  See  Beckman.  Hist  of  Inr.  i. 
372*  Beq.  Butter  is  made  at 
present  in  Greece  by  filling  a  skin 
wi^  cream  and  treading  on  it. 
Chandler,  ii.  245. 

^  Foefl»  CEoonom.  Hippoc  Tt 
wuUptoyf  p.  906. 
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cheese  and  meal/  Their  cheese-lope  or  rennet  iu 
most  cases  resemUed  oor  own,  consisting  of  the 
liquid  substance  found  in  the  ruen  of  new-born 
animals,  as  calves,  kids,  or  hares,  which  was  consi- 
dered superior  to  lamb's  rennet*^  Occasionallj  they 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  burnt  salt  or  yine- 
gar,  fowl's  crop  or  pepper,  the  flowers  of  bastard 
saffron,  or  the  threads  which  grow  on  the  head  of 
the  artichoke.  For  these  again,  was  sometimes  sub- 
stituted the  juice  of  the  fig-tree ;'  or  a  branch  freshly 
cut^  was  used  in  stirring  the  milk  while  warming 
on  the  fire.  This  cheese  would  seem,  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  been  eaten  while  fresh  and  soft,*  like 
that  of  Neufchatel,  though  they  were  acquainted 
with  various  means  of  preserving  it  for  a  consider* 
able  space  of  time.  Acidulated  curds  were  kept 
soft  by  being  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the  tere- 
binth tree,  or  plunged  in  oil,  or  sprinkled  with  salt. 
When  desirous  of  preserving  their  cheese  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  washed  it  in  pure  water,  and, 
afler  drying  it  in  the  sun,  laid  it  upon  earthen  jars 
with  thyme  and  summer  savory.  Some  other  kinds 
were  kept  in  a  sort  of  pickle,  composed  of  sweet 
vinegar  or  oxymel  or  sea-water,  which  was  poured 
into  the  jars  until  it  entirely  penetrated  and  covered 
the  whole  mass.  When  they  wished  to  communi-* 
cate  a  peculiar  whiteness  to  the  cheese,  they  laid 
it  up  in  brine.  Dry  cheese  was  rendered  more 
solid  and  sharp-tasted  by  being  placed  within  reach 
of  the  smoke.     If  from  age  it  were  hard  or  bitter. 


1  Sch.  Aristoph.  Pac  894. 

«  Varro.  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  11.  4. 
Colum.  viL  8.  Eustath  ad  II.  e. 
p.  472.  Hesych.  v.  oirof.— 
Moeris:  67r6^  'Arracoi,  irvr«a*EX- 
Xi^veo  p*  205.  Cf.  Aristot.  Hist. 
Anim.  iv.  21. 

'  The  cheese  made  in  this  man* 
ner  was  called  oirias.  Eurip. 
Cyclop.  136.  Athen.  xir.  76. 
Schol.    Aristoph.     Vesp,     953. 


Dioscor.  i.  188.     Plin.  xxiiL  68. 
Plut.  Sympos.  vi.  1 0. 

^  Geop.  xviii.  1 2.  These  cheeses 
were  sometimes  made  in  box-wood 
moulds.    Colum.  vii,  8. 

^  Philostratus  describes  one  of 
these  delicate  little  cheeses  freshly- 
made  and  quivering  like  a  slice  of 
blanc-manger: — ral  rpv^Xl^  i^* 
irioov  ^{fWov  rsoirayfic,  koI 
Xevovaa*    Icon.i.  31.  p.  809* 
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it  was  thrown  into  a  preparation  of  barley-meal, 
then  soaked  in  water,  and  what  rose  to  the  top 
was  skimmed  off.^ 

That  the  milk-women  in  Greece  understood  all  the 
arts  of  their  profession  may  be  gathered  from  the 
instructions  which  have  been  left  us  on  the  best  me* 
thods  of  detecting  the  presence  of  water  in  milk.  If 
you  dip  a  sharp  rush  into  milk,  says  Berytios,  and 
it  run  off  easily,  there  is  water  in  it.  And  again, 
if  you  pour  a  few  drops  upon  your  thumb-nail,  the 
pure  milk  will  maintain  its  position,  while  th^  adul- 
terated will  immediately  glide  away !  * 

Their  mode  of  fattening  cattle^  was  as  follows: 
first  they  fed  them  on  cabbage  chopped  small  and 
steeped  in  vinegar,  to  which  succeeded  chaff  and  gur- 
gions  during  five  days.  This  diet  was  then  exchanged 
for  barley,  of  which  for  nearly  a  week  they  were 
allowed  four  cotylse  a-day,  the  quantity  being  then 
gradually  augmented  for  six  other  days.  As  of  ne- 
cessity the  hinds  were  stirring  early,  the  cattle  began 
even  in  winter  to  be  fed  at  cock-crowing;  a  second 
quantity  of  food  was  given  them  about  dawn,  when 
they  were  watered,  and  their  remaining  allowance 
towards  evening.  In  summer  their  first  meal  com- 
menced at  day-break,  the  second  at  mid-day,  and 
the  third  about  sunset.  They  were  at  this  time  of 
the  year  suffered  to  drink  at  noon  and  night  of 
water  rendered  somewhat  tepid;  in  winter  it  was 
considerably  wanner. 

About  Mossynos,  in  Thrace,  cattle  were  sometimes 
fed  upon  fish,  which  was  likewise  given  to  horses, 
and  even  to  sheep.  Herodotus,  who  mentions  a 
similar  fact,  calls  food  of  this  description  yfi^o^^ 
"  fodder,"  *  though  hay  or  dried  straw  was,  doubt- 
less, its  original  meaning.  The  provender  of  cattle 
in   the   district  about   ^nia  appears  to   have   been 

1  Geop.  xviii.  19.  ♦  Herod,  v.  16.  Athen.  vii.  72. 

^  Geop.  xviiL  20.  ^lian.  de   Nat.  Anim.  v.   %b, 

^  Geop.  xvii.  12.  Heresbach.     Cf.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Pac.  891. 
p.  233.  a. 
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80  wholesome,  that  the  herds  which  fed  upon  it 
were  never  afflicted  by  the  mange/ 

Among  the  animals  domesticated  and  rendered 
useful  by  the  Greeks  we  must,  doubtless,  reckon 
bees,*  which,  in  the  heroic  ages,  had  not  yet  been 
confined  in  hives.  For,  whenever  Homer  describes 
them,  it  is  either  where  they  are  streaming  forth 
from  a  rock,'  or  settling  in  bands  and  clusters  on 
the  spring  flowers.     So,  likewise,  in  Virgil,  they 

Hunt  the  golden  dew  ; 
In  summer  time  on  tops  of  lilies  feed. 
And  creep  within  their  bells  to  suck  the  balmy  seed. 

In  that  Boeotian  old  savage,  Hesiod,*  however,  we 
undoubtedly  find  mention  of  the  hive  where  he  is 
uncourteously  comparing  women  to  drones — 

As  when  within  their  well-roofed  hives  the  bees 
Maintain  the  mischief-working  drones  at  ease, 
Their  task  pursuing  till  the  golden  sun 
Down  to  the  western  wave  his  coiu^e  hath  run. 
Filling  their  shining  combs,  while  snug  within 
Their  fragrant  cells,  the  drones,  with  idle  din. 
As  princes  revel  o'er  their  unpaid  bowls. 
On  others'  labours  cheer  their  worthless  souls. 


As  the  honey  of  Attica  constantly,  in  antiquity, 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  in  the 
world,*  the  management  of  bees  naturally  formed  in 


1  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  iv.  1 4. 3. 

*  Athen.  iii.  59.  Sch.  Aris- 
toph.  Vesp.  107. 

»I1.  t.  87.  /I.  67.  Odyss. 
V.  106. 

♦  Theogon.  594,  seq. — Pro  er//i- 
^koitriy  quod  praebet  R.  S.,  ceeteri 
Mss.  cfiifvurtTi^  Schaeferus  tamen 
malebat  aifjLtXoitnv  ixfipi^stn, 
Goettling.  But  Goguet,  who  has 
considered  this  passage,  does  not 
think  that  "  hives  "  are  meant  ; 
because,  if  their  use  had  been 
known  in  the  times  of  Hesiod, 


he  would  not  have  failed  to  leave 
us  some  directions  on  the  subject. 
Origine  des  Loix,  t.  iii.  p.  399. 
Wolff,  following  in  the  fboateps 
of  Heyne,  gets  easily  over  the 
difficulty  by  pronouncing  the 
whole  passage,  v.  590  —  612, 
spurious.  Goettling,  p.  55.  Cf. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  9S7. 
Phile,  de  Animal.  Proprietat.  c 
2H,  p.  87,  seq. 

^  The  pasturage  of  Hymettos, 
however,  was,  by  Pausanias,  re- 
garded as  second  to  that  of  the 
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tbat  country  an  important  branch  of  rural  economy. 
The  natural  history,  moreover,  of  the  bee  was  stu- 
died with  singlar  enthusiam  by  the  Greeks  in  ge- 
neral. Aristomaehos  of  Soli,  devoted  to  it  fifty- 
eight  years,  and  Philiscos,  the  Thasian,  who  passed 
his  life  among  bees  in  a  desert,  obtained  on  that 
account  the  name  of  the  Wild  Man.  Both  wrote 
on  the  subject.^ 

This  branch  of  rural  economy  was  carried  to  very 
great  perfection  in  Attica.  The  vocabulary*  con- 
nected with  it  was  extensive,  as  every  separate 
operation  had  its  technical  term,  by  the  study  of 
which,  chiefly,  an  insight  into  their  practice  is  ob- 
tained. Thus,  from  certain  expressions  employed 
by  Aristotle'  and  Pollux,  it  seems  clear  that  bee- 
managers,  whom  we  may  occasionally  call  melit- 
turgi,  constituted  a  separate  division  among  the 
industrious  classes ;  and  these,  instructed  by  constant 
experience,  probably  anticipated  most  of  the  im- 
provements imagined  in  modem  times.  For  example, 
instead  of  destroying  the  valuable  and  industrious 
little  insects  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession 
of  their  spoils,  they  in  some  cases  compelled  them 
by  smoke  to  retire  temporarily  from  the  hive,  whence 
their  treasures  were  to  be  taken ;  and  in  the  mining 
districts  about  Laureion  they  understood  the  art, 
concerning  which,  however,  no  particulars  are  known, 
of  procuring  the  virgin  honey  pure  and  unsmoked.^ 
The  grounds  of  a  melitturgos  or  bee-keeper  were 


Alazones  on  the  river  Halys, 
where  the  bees  were  tame,  uid 
worked  in  common  in  the  fields. 
i.  32.  1. 

1  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xi.  9. 

«  PolL  i.  254.  Artemid.  Onei- 
locrit.  ii.  2«.  p.l09. 

5  Hist.  Anun.  v.  i2.  ix.  40. 
Etym.  Mag.  458.  44. 

♦  Tov  ^i  fiiXiTOCt  dpioTov  ovrog 
rmv  miyrofy  rov  *Arr«:ov,  toXv 
^dXrtffror  ^dtn  to  iv  toIq  dpyv- 


pioig,  6  Kol  dKaxyitrroy  icaXovciy 
dwo  rov  Tp6irov  riig  trKtvaeiac* 
Strab.  ix.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  246. — 
Wheler  describes  the  modem 
method  observed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  taking  honey  without 
destroying  the  bee,  but  in  a  style 
so  lengthy  and  uncouth,  that  I 
must  content  myself  with  a  re- 
ference to  his  travels.  Book  vi. 
p.  412,  seq. 
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chosen  and  laid  out  with  peculiar  care.^  In  a  shel- 
tered spot,  generally  on  the  thymy  slope  of  a  hill, 
the  hives  were  arranged  in  the  midst  of  flowers  and 
odoriferous  shrubs.  And  if  the  necessary  kinds  had 
not  by  nature  been  scattered  there,  they  were  planted 
by  the  gardener.  Experience  soon  taught  them  what 
blossoms  and  flowers  yielded  the  best  honey,*  and 
were  most  agreeable  to  the  bees.  These,  in  Attica, 
were  supposed  to  be  the  wild  pear-tree,  the  bean, 
clover,  a  pale-coloured  vetch,  the  syria,  myrtle,  wild 
poppy,  wild  thyme,  and  the  almond-tree.*  To  which 
may  be  added  the  rose,  balm  gentle,  the  galingale 
or  odoriferous  rush,  basil  royal,  and  above  all  the 
cytisus,*  which  begins  to  flower  about  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  continues  in  bloom  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember.* Of  all  the  plants,  however,  affected  by  the 
bee,  none  is  so  grateful  to  it  as  the  thyme,  which 
so  extensively  abounds  in  Attica  and  Messenia^  as 
to  perfume  the  whole  atmosphere.  In  Sicily  too, 
all  the  slopes  and  crests  of  its  beautiful  hills,  from 
Palermo  to  Syracuse,  are  invested  with  a  mantle  of 
thyme,^  and  other  odoriferous  shrubs,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Varro,  gives  the  superior  flavour  to  the  Sici- 
lian honey.     Box-wood  abounded  on  mount  Cytoros, 


1  On  the  management  of  bees 
in  Circassia  and  other  countries 
on  the  Black  Sea^  see  Pallas, 
Travels  in  Southern  Russia,  ii. 
p.  204. 

^  On  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea 
bees  sucked  honey  from  the  grape. 
Geop.  V.  2. 

»  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  26,  27. 

♦  Geop.  XV.  2.  6. 

*  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  iii.  1 6. 

^  Sibthorpe  in  Walpole's  Me- 
moirs, t.  ii.  p.  6?.  Geop.  xv.  2. 
5.  Speaking  of  Hymettos,  Chand- 
ler observes,  that  it  produces  a 
succession  of  aromatic  plants, 
herbs,  and  flowers,  calculated  to 
supply  the  bee  with  nourishment 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  ii.  p. 


148.  "  Les  montagnes  (des  Sles) 
"sont  couvertes  de  thym  et  de 
"lavande.  Les  abeilles,  qui  y 
"  volent  par  nuees,  en  tirent  un 
''miel  qui  est  aussi  transparent 
"  que  notre  gelee."  Delia  Rocca, 
Traite  sur  les  Abeilles,  t.  i.  6. 

7  This  plant  in  Greece  flowers 
about  midsummer,  and  those  who 
kept  bees  conjectured  whether 
honey  would  be  plentiful  or  not, 
acconiing  as  it  was  more  or  less 
luxuriant.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant, 
vi.  2,  3.  The  wild  thyme  of 
Greece  was  a  creeping  plant  which 
was  sometimes  trained  on  poles  or 
hedges,  or  even  in  pits,  the  sides 
of  which  it  speedily  covered.  Id. 
vi.  ?•  5, 
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in  Gralatia,  and  in   the  island  of  Corsica,  on  which 
account  the  honey  of  the  latter  country  was  bitter.^ 

In  selecting  a  spot  for  hives,  the  ancients  observed 
a  rule  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  been  men- 
tioned by  modem  bee-keepers,  and  that  was  to  avoid 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  echo,*  which  by  repeating 
their  own  buzzing  and  murmuring  suggested  the  idea 
perhaps  of  invisible  rivals.  Place  them  not,  says 
Virgil,' 

Near  hollow  rocks  that  render  back  the  sound. 
And  doubled  images  of  voice  rebound. 

Care  was  taken  to  conduct  near  the  hives  small 
runnels  of  the  purest  water,  not  exceeding  two  or 
three  inches  in  depth  with  shells  or  pebbles  rising 
dry  above  the  surface,  whereon  the  bees  might  alight 
to  drink.*     When  of  necessity  the  apiary  was  situated 


1  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  iiL  16. 5. 
The  honey  of  modem  Crete  is  es- 
teemed of  a  good  quality.  Pash- 
ley>  Travels,  vol.  L  p.  56. 

«  Echo^  in  the  mythology,  is 
said  to  have  been  beloved  oFPan^ 
by  which  she  seems  tacitly  to  be 
connected  with  the  generation  of 
Panic  Terrors  Polysen.  Stratagem. 
L  2.  1.  Offensive  smells  are 
often  reckoned  among  the  aver- 
sions of  bees,  but  I  tear  without 
good  reason.  At  least  they  have 
sometimes  been  found  to  select 
strange  places  wherein  to  deposit 
their  treasures  of  sweets.  In  the 
book  of  Judges^  chap.  xiv.  ver.  8, 
seq.y  it  is  related  that^  when  Sam- 
son>  on  his  way  to  Timnath> 
turned  aside  to  view  the  carcass 
of  a  young  lion  which  he  had  a 
short  time  previously  slain,  "  be« 
''  hold,  there  was  a  swarm  of  bees 
'^  and  honey  in  the  carcass  of  the 
'*  lion,  and  he  took  thereof  in  his 
«  hands  and  went  on  eating,  and 
**  came  to  his  father  and  mother^ 


''and  he  gave  them  and  they 
''did  eat,  but  he  told  not  them 
"that  he  had  taken  the  honey 
*'  out  of  the  carcass  of  the  lion." 
Upon  this  passage  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  as  a  note :  — 
"  Among  this  pretty  collection 
"of  natural  curiosities^  (in  the 
"cemetery  of  Algesiras,)  one  in 
particular  attracted  our  atten- 
tion ;  this  was  the  contents  of  a 
"  small  uncovered  coffin  in  which 
lay  a  child,  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  exposed  and  tenanted  by 
an  industrious  colony  of  bees. 
"  The  comb  was  rapidly  progress- 
ing, and  I  suppose,  according  to 
the  adage  of  the  poet^  they  were 
adding  sweets  to  the  sweet,  if 
not  perfume  to  the  violet." 
Napier,  Excursions  on  the  Shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  v.  i.  127- 

^  Georg.  iv.  50,  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  Servius  and  Philar- 
gyrius ;  and  Varro,  De  Re  Rust, 
m.  16. 

♦  Cf.  Geop.  XV.  2,  3,  4. 
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on  the  margin  of  lakes  or  larger  streams  other  con* 
trivances  were  had  recourse  to  for  the  convenience 
of  the  airy  labourers. 

Then  o*er  the  running  stream  or  standing  lake 
A  passage  fbr  thy  weary  people  make, 
With  osier  floats  the  standing  water  strow. 
Of  massy  stones  make  bridges  if  it  flow. 
That  basking  in  the  sun  thy  bees  may  lie 
And  resting  there  their  fla^^  pinions  dry, 
When  late  returning  home  the  laden  host 
By  raging  winds  is  wrecked  upon  the  coast. 

Their  hives  were  of  various  kinds  and  shapes. 
Some,  like  the  modem  Circassians,  they  made  with 
fine  wicker-work,  of  a  round  form  and  carefiillj  plas- 
tered on  the  inside  with  clay.^  Other  hives  were 
constructed  of  bark,  especially  that  of  the  cork-tree, 
others  of  fig,  oxya,  beech,  and  pine-wood,*  others,  as 
now  in  Spain,  of  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree,  others 
of  earthenware,  as  is  the  practice  in  Russia;  and 
others  again  of  plaited  cane  of  a  square  shape,  three 
feet  in  length  and  about  one  in  breadth,  but  so  con- 
trived that,  should  the  honey  materials  prove  scanty, 
they  might  be  contracted,  lest  the  bees  should  lose 
courage  if  surrounded  by  a  large  empty  space.  The 
wicker-hives  were  occasionally  plastered  both  inside 
and  outside  with  cow-dung  to  fill  up  the  cavities 
and  smooth  the  surface.*  A  more  beautiful  species 
of  hive  was  sometimes  made  with  the  lapis  specu- 
laris,*  which,  being  almost  as  transparent  as  glass, 
enabled  the  curious  owner  to  contemplate  the  move- 
ments and  works  of  the  bees.^  When  finished,  they 
were  placed  on  projecting  slabs,  so  as  not  to  touch 
or  be   easily  shaken.      There  were  generally   three 

^  Vir.  OteoTg.  iv.  S4,  seq.  Var-         *  Oeop.  xt.  2.  8.  Varro,  iii.  16. 

ro^  iii.   16.      Colum.  ix.  2 — 7.  Colum.  ix.  14.    PaUad.  vii.  8. 

Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  295.    Vesp.  Cato.  81. 
241.    Callim.  Hymn.  i.  50.    Cf.         ♦  Fhn.  xxi.  47. 
Wheler,    Travels    into    Greece.         *  At  present  the  hives,  we  are 

Book  yi.  p.  411.  told,  are  set  on  the  ground  in 

2  G^p.  XV.  2.  7.    Cf.  Theoph.  rows  enclosed  within  a  low  wall. 

Hist.  Plant,  iii.  10.  1.  Chandler^  ii.  143. 
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rows  of  hives  rising  above  each  other  like  Egyptian 
tombs  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  there  was  a  pre- 
judice against  adding  a  fourth. 

The  fences  of  apiaries  were  made  high  and  strong 
to  protect  the  inmates  from  the  inroads  of  the  bears,^ 
which  would  otherwise  have  overthrown  the  hives 
and  devoured  all  the  combs.^  Another  enemy  of  the 
bee  was  the  Merops,'  which  makes  its  appearance 
about  Hymettos  towards  the  end  of  summer/ 

There  were,  in  ancient  times,  two  entrances, 
one  on  either  hand,  and  on  the  top  a  lid,  which 
the  Melitturgos  could  remove  when  he  desired  to 
take  the  honey,  or  inspect  the  condition  of  the  bees. 
The  best  of  these  lids  were  made  of  bark,  the  worst 
of  earthenware,  which  were  cold  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  exceedingly  hot/  It  was  considered  ne- 
cessary during  spring  and  the  succeeding  season 
for  the  bee-keeper  to  inspect  the  hives  thrice  a 
month,  to  fnmigate  them  slightly,  and  remove 
all  filth  and  vermin.  He  was  careful,  likewise,  to 
destroy  the  usurpers  if  there  were  more  than  one 
queen,^  since,  in  Varro's^  opinion,  they  gave  rise  to 


^  Phile  gives  a  long  list  of  the 
bees'  foes,  which  be^s  as  fol- 
lows: 

Kal  i^yocf 
Mvpfiiii  re,  Kal  ailt,  aiy(^aXj)c» 
Kal  ^'Xay{, 

Kal    aavpo^  ^XP^^*   '^^^    ^yur 

Beivig  fUpoil/, 
X/jifiyii  fjitKitrtr&y  ^cfitviig  b^oa- 

rdrcu* 
Iamb.  De  AnimaL  Proprietat. 
c  30,  p.  1 04,  seq. 

2  Arist.  Hist.  Anim*  viii.  5. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  54. 

3  Besides  this  enemy  the  bees 
of  America  have  another  still 
moie  audacious,  that  is  to  say^  the 
monkey,  which  either  carries  oflf 
their  combs  or  crushes  them  for 
the  purpose  of  dipping  his  tail  in 


the  honey,  which  he  afterwards 
sucks  at  his  leisure.  Schneider, 
Observ.  sur  Ulloa,  t.  ii.  p.  199. — 
See  a  very  amusing  chapter  on 
the  enemies  of  the  bee  in  Delia 
Rocca,  iii.  219^  sqq. 

*  Sibthorpe  in  Walp.  Mem.  i. 
75.  The  practice^  moreover,  of 
stealing  hives  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  Flat.  De  L^. 
t.  viii.  p.  104. 

*  Colum.  ix.  6.  Delia  Rocca^ 
however,  considers  this  kind  as 
equal  to  any  other,  except  that 
it  is  more  fragile,  t.  ii.  p.  17* 

fi  (Jeop.  XV.  2.  15. 

7De  Re  Rust.  iiL  16,  18. 
Colum*  ix.  9.  6.  Hist.  Anim.  v. 
19,  22.  Xenoph.  CEcopom.  vii. 
32. 
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sedition  ;  but  Aristotle  thinks  there  ought  to  be 
several,  lest  one  should  die,  and  the  hive  along 
with  it.  Of  the  queen  bees  there  are  three  kinds, 
the  black,  the  ruddy,  and  the  variegated;  though 
Menecrates,  who  is  good  authority,  speaks  only  of 
the  black  and  variegated.*  Aristotle,  however,  de- 
scribes the  reddish  queen  bee  as  the  best.  Ev^i 
among  the  working  insects  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
smaller,  in  form  round,  and  variegated  in  colour, 
the  larger,  which  is  the  tame  bee,  less  active  and 
beautiful.  The  former,  or  wild  bee,*  frequents  the 
mountains,  forests,  and  other  solitary  places,  labours 
indefatigably,  and  collects  honey  in  great  quantities; 
the  latter,  which  feeds  among  gardens,  and  in  man^s 
neighbourhood,  fills  its  hive  more  slowly/  With 
respect  to  the  drones,  or  males,  which  the  working 
bees  generally  expel  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
the  Attic  melitturgi  got  rid  of  them  in  a  very  in- 
genious manner.  It  was  observed,  that  these  gen- 
tlemen though  no  way  inclined  to  work,  would  yet 
occasionally,  on  very  fine  days,  go  abroad  for  exer- 
cise, rushing  forth  in  squadrons,  mounting  aloft  into 
the  air,  and  there  wheeling,  and  sporting,  and  ma- 
noeuvring in  the  sun.*  Taking  advantage  of  their 
absence,  they  spread  a  fine  net  over  the  hive-en- 
trance, the  meshes  of  which,  large  enough  to 
admit  the  bee,  would  exclude  the  drone.  On  re- 
turning, therefore,  they  found  themselves,  according 
to  the  old  saying,  "  on  the  smooth  side  of  the  door," 
and  were  compelled  to  seek  fresh  lodgings.* 

In  late  springs,  or  when  there  is  a  drought  or 
blight,  the  bees  breed  very  little,  but  make  a  great 
deal  of  honey,  whereas  in  wet  seasons  they  keep 
more  at  home,  and  attend  to  breeding.  Swarms  in 
Greece^  appeared  about  the  ripening  of  the   olive. 

*  Cf.  Geop.  XV.  2,  6.  ^  Arist.   Hist.   Anim.   v.    21. 
<  On  the  humble  bee,  see  Sch.     Cf.  Xenoph.  CEcon.  xvii.  14,  seq. 

Aristoph.  Acham.  831.  ^  Cf.  &;h.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  425. 

'  Varroi  De  Re  Rust.  iii.  1 6.        In  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  the 

*  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  27.  tame  bee  was  originally   intro- 
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Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  th&t  honey  is  not  manufac- 
tured by  the  bee,  but  fiEdls  perfectly  formed  from 
the  atmosphere,  more  especially  at  the  heliacal  rising 
or  setting  of  certain  stars,  and  when  the  rainbow 
appears.  He  observes,  too,  that  no  honey  is  found 
before  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,^  which  happens 
about  the  thirteenth  of  May.'  This  opinion  is  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  fact,  that  at  certain  sea* 
sons  of  the  year  what  is  called  the  honey  dew  des- 
cends, coYoring  thick  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and 
several  other  trees,  which  at  such  times  literally 
drop  with  honey.  On  these  occasions  the  bees  find 
little  to  do  beyond  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to 
their  cells,  and,  accordingly,  have  been  known  to 
fill  the  hive  in  one  or  two  days.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, moreover,  that  autumn  flowers,  which  yield 
very  little  fragrance,  yield,  also,  little  or  no  honey. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Pontes  there  was  a  race  of  white 
bees  which  made  honey  twice  a  month  ;  and  at 
Themiscyra  there  were  those  which  built  their  combs 
both  in  hives  and  in  the  earth,  producing  very  little 
wax,  but  a  great  deal  of  honey.* 


duced  by  the  English,  it  has  been 
found  to  swarm  and  multiply 
i/nth  incredible  rapidity,  each 
hive  sometimes  sending  iorth  two 
swarms  per  month,  so  that  the 
mountiuns  are  absolutely  filled 
with  them.  This  rapid  increase 
seems  to  have  taken  place  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sugar 
plantations,  which  they  were  long 
since  supposed  to  deteriorate  by 
extracting  too  much  honey  from 
the  cane.  Don  Ulloa>  Memoires 
Philosophiques,  &c.,  t.  L  p.  185. 
In  North  America  where  bees  are 
known  among  the  natives  by  the 
name  of  the  "  English  Flies," 
they  betray  an  invariable  ten- 
dency for  migrating  southward. 
Kalm.  t.  ii.  427.  Schneider, 
Observ.  sur  Ulloa,  ii.  198. 


*  Hist  Anim.  v.  22.  Orion 
rises  on  the  9th  of  July,  Gcett- 
ling  ad  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  598. 
Arcturus,  18th  September.  Id. 
610. 

<  A  similar  opinion  has  been 
sometimes  maintained  also  by  the 
modems : — "  I  have  heard,"  ob- 
serves Lord  Bacon,  "from  one 
''that  was  industrious  in  hus- 
bandry, that  the  labour  of  the 
bee  is  about  the  wax,  and  that 
''  he  hath  known  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  honey  combs  empty 
of  honey,  and  within  a  fort- 
night when  the  sweet  dews 
feU  fiUed  like  a  cellar."— Sylva 
Sylvarum,  612* 

^  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  22.  In 
the  Crimea  wild  bees  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  clefls 
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When  the  time  of  year  arrived  for  robbing  the 
bee,  some  hives  were  found  to  produce  five,  others 
ten,  others  fifteen  quarts  of  honey,  still  leaving  suffi- 
cient for  winter  consumption.^  And  in  determining 
what  quantity  would  suffice  great  judgment  was  re- 
quired ;  for  if  too  much  remained  the  labourers  grew 
indolent,  if  too  little  they  lost  their  spirits.  How- 
ever, in  this  latter  case  the  bee-keepers,  having  as- 
certained that  they  were  in  need  of  food,  introduced 
a  number  of  sweet  figs,  and  other  similar  fruit  into 
the  hive,  as  now  we  do  moist  sugar  in  a  split  cane. 
Elsewhere  the  practice  was  to  boil  a  number  of 
rich  figs  in  water  ^  till  they  were  reduced  to  a  jelly, 
which  was  then  formed  into  cakes  and  set  near  the 
hive.  Together  with  this,  some  bee-keepers  placed 
honey-water,  wherein  they  threw  locks  of  purple 
wool,  on  which  the  bees  might  stand  to  drink.' 
Certain  melitturgi,  desirous  of  distinguishing  their 
own  bees  *  when  spread  over  the  meadows,  sprinkled 
them  with  fine  flour.     Mention  is  made  of  a  person 


and  caverns  of  the  mountainB. — 
Pallas^  Travels  in  Southern  Rus- 
BVBi,  iii.  324.  Among  the  numer- 
ous species  of  wild  bees  found  in 
America  there  is  one  which  pre- 
eminently deserves  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Europe  and  brought 
uader  the  dominion  of  man.  This 
bee  does  not,  like  the  ordinary 
kind,  deposit  its  honey  in  combs 
but  in  separate  waxen  cells  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  pigeon's 
egg.  As  the  honey  of  this  bee  is 
of  an  excellent  quality,  many 
persons  in  South  An^rica  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  tame  its 
maker,  whose  labours  have  proved 
extremely  profitable. — Schneider, 
Observ.  sur  Ulloa,  ii.  tOO. 

1  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  27. 
24.  In  Attica,  the  honey  was 
taken  about  the  summer  solstice ; 


at  Rome  about  the  festival  of 
Vulcan^  in  the  month  of  August 
— Winkelmann.  Hist,  de  1'  Art, 
i.  65,  But  commentators  are 
not  at  all  agreed  respecting  the 
meaning  of  Pliny^  whom  this 
writer  relies  upon.  xi.  15.  Cfl 
Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  797. 

2  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  27. 
19.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  752.  Cfl 
Meurs.  Grsec  Ludib.  p.  13. 

3  Varro^  de  Re  Rust.  iiL  1 6. 

*  A  gentleman  in  Surrey  de- 
sirous of  knowing  his  own  bees, 
when  he  should  chance  to  meet 
them  in  the  fields,  toudied  their 
wings  wiih  vermilion  as  they 
were  issuing  from  the  hive.  Be- 
ing one  fine  day  in  summer  on 
a  visit  at  Hampstead,  he  found 
them  thickly  scattered  among  the 
wild  flowers  on  the  heath. 
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who  obtained  five  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  honej 
annually;  and  Varro^  speaks  of  two  soldiers  who, 
with  a  small  country  house,  and  an  acre  of  ground 
left  them  by  their  father,  realised  an  independent 
fortune. 

Theophrastus,  in  a  fragment'  of  one  of  his  lost 
works,  speaks  of  three  different  kinds  of  honey^  one 
collected  from  flowers,  another  which,  according  to 
his  philosophy,  descended  pure  from  heaven,  and  a 
third  produced  from  canes.  This  last,  which  was 
sometimes  denominated  Indian  honey,  is  the  sugar 
of  modem  times.  There  appear,  likewise,  to  have 
been  other  kinds  of  sugar  manufactured  from  dif- 
ferent  substances,  as  Tamarisk  and  Wheat.^  The 
honey-dew,  on  the  production  of  which  the  ancients* 
held  many  extraordinary  opinions,  was  supposed  to 
be  superior  to  the  nectar  of  the  bee. 

Amyntas,  in  his  Stations  of  Asia,  cited  by  Athe- 
nseus,  gives  a  curious  account  of  this  sort  of  honey 
which  was  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  East, 
particularly  in  Syria.  In  some  cases  they  gathered 
the  leaves  of  the  tree,  chiefly  the  linden  and  the 
oak,  on  which  the  dew  was  most  abundantly^  found, 
and  pressed  them  together  like  those  masses  of  Sy- 
rian figs,  which  were  called  palathe.  Others  allowed 
it  to  drop  from  the  leaves  and  harden  into  glo- 
bules, which,  when  desirous  of  using,  they  broke, 
and,  having  poured  water  thereon  in  wooden  bowls 
called  tabaitass  drank  the  mixture.  In  the  districts 
of  Mount  Lebanon^  the  honey-dew  fell  plentifully 

^  De  Re  Rust^  iii.  16.  of  Agriculture,  No.   XLIV.   p. 

499^  Bqq. 

UMh^'lf  «^^  ^af  T     ^^         »  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  7. 
both.  cod.  278.  ^  529.  b.  ^     Cf.  Hes.  0pp.  et  Dies,  232. 

»  Heroi  Yii.  81.    CC  iv.  194.     ^'      5  A^o'f    ^*"""'    ^^^""^ 

bylyarum.  496. 

*  On  the  origin  of  the  honey-         ^  Schneid.  Comm.  ad  Theoph. 
dew^  8ee  the  Quarterly  Journal     Frag.  t.  iv.  p,  822. 
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several  times  during  the  year,  and  was  collected 
by  spreading  skins  under  the  trees,  and  shaking 
into  them  the  liquid  honey  from  the  leaves;  they 
then  filled  therewith  numerous  vessels,  in  which  it 
was  preserved  for  use.  On  these  occasions,  the 
peasants  used  to  exclaim,  **  Zeus  has  been  raining 
honey ! " 
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GABDEN   AND   ORCHARD. 


Lord  Bacon,  who  loved  to  be  rarrounded  by  plants 
and  trees  and  flowers,  delivers  it  as  bis  opinion, 
that  the  scientific  culture  of  gardens  affords  a  surer 
mark  of  the  advance  of  civilisation  than  any  improve- 
ment in  the  science  of  architecture,  since  men,  he 
observes,  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  magnificent  palaces 
before  that  of  picturesque  and  well-ordered  garden- 
grounds.  This,  likewise,  was  the  conviction  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,*  in  whose  literature  we  everywhere 
discover  vestiges  of  a  passion  for  that  voluptuous 
solitude  which  men  taste  in  artificial  and  secluded 
plantations,  amid  flower-beds  and  arbours  and  hang- 
ing vines  and  fountains  and  smooth  shady  walks. 
No  fiiU  description,  however,  of  an  Hellenic  gar- 
den has  survived  ;  even  the  poets  have  contented 
themselves  with  affording  us  glimpses  of  their  "  stu- 
dious walks  and  shades."  We  must,  therefore,  endea- 
vour, by  the  aid  of  scattered  hints,  chance  expres- 
sions, fragments,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  natural 
and  invariable  productions  of  the  country,  to  work 
out  for  ourselves  a  picture  of  what  the  gardens  of 
Peisistratos,  or  Cimon,  or  Pericles,  or  Epicurus,  . 
whom  Pliny*  denominates  the  magister  hortorumy  or  ^^ 


^  Bnt  see  Dr.  Nolan  on  the 
Grecian  Rose,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
iL  p.  SdO,  and  Poll.  i.  229. 

«  Hist.  Nat.xix.  4.  Dr.  Nolan, 
p.  8S0.  Nic.  Caussin.  De  Elo- 
quent, xi.  p.  727,  seq.  Cic.  De 
Senect.  §  17.  iElian.  De  Nat. 
Anim.  xiii.  18,  has  a  brief  but 
interesting  description  of  the  gar- 


den of  the  Indian  kings,  with  its 
evergreen  groves,  fish-ponds,  and 
flights  of  peacocks,  pheasants,  and 
parrots,  reckoned  sacred  by  the 
Brahmins.  Cf.  Xenoph.  CEco- 
nom.  iy.  \9,  where  he  celebrates 
the  fondness  of  the  Persian  kings 
for  gardens. 
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any  other  Grecian  gentleman,  must  in  the  best  ages 
have  been. 

That  portion  of  the  ground^  which  was  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  sweet-smelling  shrubs  and  flowers, 
usually  approached  and  projected  inwards  between 
the  back  wings  of  the  house,  so  that  from  the  win- 
dows the  eye  might  alight  upon  the  rich  and  varie- 
gated tints  of  the  parterres  *  intermingled  with  ver- 
dure, while  the  evening  and  morning  breeze  wafted 
clouds  of  fragrance  into  the  apartments.'  The  lawns, 
shrubberies,  bosquets,  thickets,  arcades,  and  avenues, 
were,  in  most  cases,  laid  out  in  a  picturesque  though 
artificial  manner,  the  principal  object  appearing  to 
have  been  to  combine  use  with  magnificence,  and 
to  enjoy  all  the  blended  hues  and  odours  which  the 
plants  and  trees  acclimated  in  Hellas  could  afford. 
Protection,  in  summer,  from  the  sun's  rays,  is,  in  those 
southern  latitudes,  an  almost  necessary  ingredient 
of  pleasure,  and,  therefore,  numerous  trees,  as  the 
cedar,*  the  cypress,  the  black  and  white  poplar,*  the 
ash,  the  linden,  the  elm,  and  the  platane,  rose  here 
and  there  in  the  grounds,  in  some  places  singly,  else- 
where in  clumps,  uniting  their  branches  above,  and 
affording  a  cool  and  dense  shade.  Beneath  these 
umbrageous  arches  the  air  was  further  refrigerated 
by  sphishing  fountains,^  whose  waters,   throng  nu- 


^  Hero  Boroetimes  were  grown 
both  vegetables^  as  lettuces^  ra- 
dishes, parsley,  &c.,  and  flowering 
shrubs,  as  the  wild  or  rose-laurel, 
¥^ch  was  supposed  to  be  a  dead- 
ly pokon  to  horses  and  asses. 
Lucian.  Luc.  siy.  A  sin.  §  17- 

s  Luc.  Piscat.  §  6. 

'  Geop.  X.  1.  1.  xii.  2. 

*  The  cedar  still  grows  wild 
on  the  promontory  of  Sunium. 
Chandler,  ii.  8. 

*  Sibth.  Flor.  Greec.  t.  i.  pL  4- 
^  Plato  describes,  though  not 

in  a  garden,  a  fountain  and  a 
plane-tree,  in   language   so  pic- 


turesque and  harmonious,  that  it 
haj9  captivated  the  ima^ation  of 
all  succeeding  writers,  many  of 
whom  have  sought  to  express 
their  admiration  by  inutating  it 
in  their  own  style  :--''H  nr  yap 
wXarayoQ  avrif  fi6X  a^cXa^^c 
re  KaX  ir)//i}Xi^,  row  re  Hyvev  ro 
vij/oc  Kcu  ro  triuFKtoy  wayxaXor, 
Kal  ufi  dyfif^y  eyet  rffc  c^^^^ifc,  «^c 
^p  ehvhiffraTor  wapeypi  roy  ro» 
Toy  ^  re  al  xiyy^  ^apiem-dni 
viro  r^c  vXardyop  pel  fufka  ^or- 
^(pov  vBaroc,  4k  re  ye  rf  toSI 
reKfiijpaoBac  vv/i^r  r^  rirt^v  khI 
'A)(eXwov  upoy  dwo  r&y  Kopmv  re 
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merous  fiiir  channels,  straight  or  winding,  as  the  use 
demanded  of  them  required/  spread  themselves  over 
the  whole  garden,  refreshing  the  eye  and  keeping 
up  a  perpetual  verdure.  Copses  of  myrtles,  of  roses, 
of  agnus-castus,^  and  other  odoriferous  shrubs  inter- 
mingled, clustering  round  a  pomegranate-tree,  were 
ususdly  placed  on  elevated  spots,'  that,  being  thus 
exposed  to  the  winds,  they  might  the  more  freely 
diffuse  their  sweetness.  The  spaces  between  trees 
were  sometimes  planted  with  roses,^  and  lilies,  and 
violets,  and  golden  crocuses  ;^  and  sometimes  pre- 
sented a  breadth  of  smooth,  close,  green  sward, 
sprinkled  with  wild-flowers,  as  the  violet  and  the  blue 
veronica,^  the  pink,  and  the  pale  primrose,  the  golden 
motherwort,  the  cowslip,  the  daisy,  the  pimpernel, 
and   the  periwinkle.     In  many  gardens  the   custom 


Kal  dyaXfidruy  toiicev  elrai'  el 
S*  at  /So^Xef,  TO  evTvovy  rov 
rSwov  iS^  dyarniTor  Kai  (r^6^a 
i^W*  ^epir6y  re  ical  \iyvp6y  viny- 
\€i  rf  r&y  rtrrlytay  xopf,  tr^Ly' 
Ttay  ^i  KOfA\lf6raToy  to  rffc  voag  on 
iy  iipifia  wpoffdyrei  Uay^  iri^vKe 
KaraKXtyeyri  rijy   Kt^Xily   xay- 

kclXmc  cx^^^*  I'h^*  t*  i*  P*  8» 
seq.      The  prevailing  image  in 

thb  passage  is  thus  express^  by 
Cicero :  '*  Cur  non  imitamur  So- 
^  cratem  illam,  qui  est  in  Phs&- 
^  dro  IHatonis ;  nam  me  hnc  tua 
**  I^tanus  admonuit,  qus  non 
^  minus  ad  opacandimi  hunc  lo- 
eom  patulis  est  diffusa  ramis, 
quam  ilia  cujus  umbram  secu- 
tus  est  Socrates  quee  mihi  vi- 
detur  Don  tam  ipsa  aquula, 
qose  deseribitur,  quam  Platonis 
"  oratione  crevisse."  De  Orat.  L 
7.  The  picture  is  slightly  va- 
ried by  Aristineetos,  who  intro- 
duces it  into  a  garden :  —  *H  ^e 
irriyri  ^ttputrrdmi  inro  ry  ttXo- 
rdyf  pel  vSaroc  iZ  fidXa  ^jntxpov, 
^  yc  r«j»  iro3l  TiKfiiipatrdat,  Kal 
diafayovc    ro^ovroy,    Atm    avy 
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tiriyfixofiiytay  xal  ^la  ^lavyec  hid' 
Tioy  iiawXtKo^ytay  iwa^poiiTbiC 
dKKiiKoiQy  &iray  iifxwy  ^aytpwq 
dwoKarai^lyetrBai  fUXoQ,  Epist. 
Lib.i.  Epist.  3.  p.  14.  On  the  epi- 
thet d^^cXa^^c*  which  Ruhnken 
(ad  Tun.  Lex.  p.  24)  observes 
VTas  almost  exclusively  appro- 
priated by  the  ancients  to  the 
Plane  tree,  see  Apollon.  Rhod,  ii. 
733.  Wellauer.  et  schol. 

*  Where  running  water  was  not 
to  be  obtained,  they  constructed 
two  gardens,  the  one  for  winter, 
which  depended  on  the  showers, 
the  other  on  a  northern  exposure, 
where  a  fresh,  cool  air  was  pre- 
served throughout  the  summer. 
GFeop.  xii.  o. 

*  Used  by  rustics  in  crowns. 
Athen.  xv.  12.  Prometheus  was 
crowned  with  agnus-castus.  13. 

'  Geop.  xi.  7.     Plin.  xv.  18. 

*  Geop.  X.  1.  3. 

*  Which  delisted  particularly 
in  the  edges  of  paths  and  trodden 
places.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  6. 1 . 

*  Sibth.  Flor.  GrsBc.  t.  i.  pi.  5^ 
sqq. 
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was,  to  plant  each  kind  of  tree  in  separate  groups, 
and  each  species  of  flower-bed  also  had,  as  now  in 
Holland,^  a  distinct  space  assigned  to  it;  so  that 
there  were  beds  of  white  violets,*  of  irises,  of  the 
golden  cynosure,*  of  hyacinths,  of  ranunculuses,  of 
the  blue  campanula,  or  Canterbury  bells,  of  white 
gilliflowers,  carnations,  and  the  toinchy  asphodel. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  induced  the 
Greeks  to  attend  to  the  culture  of  ornamental  shrubs 
and  flowers,  was  the  perpetual  use  made  of  them  in 
crowns  and  garlands/  Nearly  all  their  ceremonies, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  were  performed  by  indi- 
viduals  wearing  certain   wreaths  about   their  brow. 


^  Laing,  Notes  of  a  Trayeller» 
p.  6. 

«  Gkop.  xi.  21,  23,  8qq. 

3  Sibth.  Flor.  Gwbc.  t.  i.  pi.  79. 
pi.  203.  pi.  334,  &c. 

^  UpQroy  ftir  ydp  dif  iv  ((a<ny 
01  AydpwToi,  ravra  fi  yij  ^ipu  cp- 
yofo/icVoec  koX  A^'  Zv  roLwy  fi^v^ 
ira%v<n  wpoaiiri^ipti.  — -"Eirciro 
^e  Baa  KOCfiovai  (iiafiovt  Kal  dydX' 
fiara,  col  olc  ahroi  tovyiovvrai, 
KoX  ravra  /lera  ii^drrwy  6<rfiwy 
Kol  ^(afidruty  wapiy^u,  c.  r.  X. 
Xenoph.  CEconom.  y.  2,  seq. 

Pliny  has  a  curious  passage  on 
the  use  of  crowns  among  the  Ko« 
mans,  which  Holland  has  thus 
translated :  "  Now  when  these 
"  garlands  of  flowers  were  taken 
**  up  and  received  commonly  in  all 
''  places  for  a  certain  time,  there 
''  came  soon  after  into  request 
*'  those  chaplets  which  are  named 
''  Egyptian ;  and  afler  them, 
'*  winter  coronets,  to  wit,  when 
<<  the  earth  affordeth  no  flowers 
<<  to  make  them,  and  these  con- 
<<  sisted  of  horn  shavings  dyed 
"  into  sundry  colours.  And  so 
"  in  process  of  time,  by  little  and 
''  little  crept  into  Rome,  also  the 
*^  name  of  corolla,  or  as  one  would 


a 


ft 


« 


t< 
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"  say,  petty  garlands ;  for  that 
these  winter  chaplets  at  first 
were  so  pretty  and  small :  and 
•'  not  long  after  them,  the  costly 
"  coronets  and  others,  corolla- 
"  ries,  namely,  when  they  are 
''  made  of  thin  leaves  and  plates 
''  and  latten,  either  gilded  or  sil* 
vered  over,  or  else  set  out  with 
golden  and  silvered  spangles, 
and  so  presented."  xxL  2.  Pol* 
lux  aflbids  a  list  of  the  principal 
flowers  used  in  crowns  by  the 
Greeks :  rd  hi  kv  role  trrt^yoic 
ayOrfy  p6ha,  ta,  Kpiya,  mavfA^pta, 
dytfi&yai,  cpm/Xo^,  KpdxoCf  v&Ktr^ 
doc>  iXlxpwfocf  iifjitpoKaXic,  IX^- 
y€ioy,  ^pvaXlc,  dyOpitrKosy  ydp* 
KitraoQ^  fLtXiXmroy^  dydtfil^,  trap'- 
dcviC,  Ka\  r6XKa  Boa  role  o^ddKr 
fAolc  rip^iy^  i^ieiiy  ifitiay  ov^ii" 
aty  €x<i*  Cratinus  ^numerates 
among  garland  flowers,  those  of 
the  smilax  and  the  cosmosandalon. 
Onomast.  vL  106.  Athen.  xv.  S2. 
Cf.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  vL  1.  2 
— 6.  4.  Persons  returning  from  a 
voyage  were  sometimes  crowned 
with  flowers.  Plut.  Thee.  §  22. 
Soldiers  also  going  to  battle. 
Ages.  §  19.  Of  Philost.  Icon.  i. 
24.  p.  799.     Plut  Sympos.  iiL  1. 
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Thus  the  Spartans,  during  the  Promachian  festival/ 
shaded  their  foreheads  with  plaited  tufts  of  reeds— 
priests  and  priestesses,  soothsayers,^  prophets,  and  en- 
chanters, appeared  in  their  several  capacities  before 
the  gods  in  temples  or  sacred  groves  with  sjrmbo* 
lical  crowns  encircling  their  heads,  as  the  priests  of 
Hera,  at  Samos,  with  laurel,^  and  those  of  Aphrodite 
with  myrtle/  while  the  statues  of  the  divinities  them- 
selves were  often  crowned  with  circlets  of  these 
"earthly  stars."  In  the  festival  of  Europa,  at  Co- 
rinth, a  crown  of  myrtle,  thirty  feet  in  circumference, 
was  borne  in  procession  through  the  city.*  The  ac- 
tors, dancers,  and  spectators  of  the  theatre  usually 
appeared  crowned  with  flowers,*^  as  did  every  guest 
at  an  entertainment,  while  lovers  suspended  a  pro- 
fusion of  garlands  on  the  doors  of  their  mistresses, 
as  did  the  devout  on  the  temples  and  altars  of  the 
gods.^ 

Most  of  the  flowers  cultivated,  moreover,  sug- 
gested poetical  or  mythological  associations;  for  the 
religion  of  Greece  combined  itself  with  nearly  every 
object  in  nature,  more  particularly  with  the  beau- 
tiftil,  so  that  the  Greek,  as  he  strolled  through  his 
garden,  had  perpetually  before  his  fancy  a  succession 
of  febles  connected  with  nymphs  and  goddesses  and 
the  old  hereditary  traditions  of  his  country.  Thus 
the  laurel  recalled  the  tale  and  transformation  of 
Daphn^^  the  object  of  Apollo's  love— the  cypresses 
or  graces  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,^  were  the  ever- 
lasting representatives  of  Eteocles'  daughters,  visited 
by  death  because  they  dared  to  rival  the  goddesses 
in  dancing — ^the  myrtle  ^^  was  a  most  beautiful  maiden 
of  Attica,  &irer  than  all  her  countrywomen,  swifter 
and  more  patient  of  toil  than  the  youth,  who  there* 

^  Athen.  xv.  15.  ^  Athen,  xv.  9. 

«  Id.  XV.  16.  8  Geop.  xi.  2.     Ovid.  Metam. 

Ud.xv.  13.  550. 

*Id.  XV.  is.  nn  '     A 

*  Id.  XV.  22.  "  ^^P-  **•  *• 

•  Id.  XV.  26.  w  (Jeop.  xi.  6- 

VOL.  n.  X 
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fore  slew  her  through  envy — ^the  pine*  was  the  tall 
and  graceful  mistress  of  Pan  and  Boreas — ^the  mint 
that  of  Pluto — while  the  rose-campion  sprung  from 
the  bath  of  Aphrodite,  and  the  humble  cabbage  from 
the  tears  of  Lycurgus,  the  enemy  of  Dionysos.* 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed,'  that  the  flower 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  ornament  of  gardens 
was  wholly  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece. 
But  this  theory,  imagined  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  claims  of  the  Anacreontic  fragments  to 
be  considered  genuine,*  is  entirely  orerthrown  by 
the  testimony  of  several  ancient  writers,  more  par- 
ticularly Herodotus,^  who  speaks  of  the  rose  of  dxty 
leaves,  as  found  in  the  gardens  of  Midas  in  Thrace, 
at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  Bermios.  Elswhere,  too, 
he  compares  the  flower  of  the  red  Niliac  lotus^  to 
the  rose;  and  Stesichoros,^  an  older  poet  than  Ana- 
creon,  distinctly  mentions  chaplets  composed  of  this 
flower. 

Many  a  yellow  quince  was  there 
Piled  upon  the  regal  chair. 


»  Geop.  XI.  1 0.  Cf.  Plut.  Sym- 
poB.  vol.  iii.  1 ,  where  he  assigns 
the  reason  why  the  pine  was  sa- 
cred to  Poseidon  and  Dionysos* 
The  foliage  of  the  pine-forests 
was  so  dense  in  BcBOtia  as  to  per- 
mit neither  snow  nor  rain  to  pene- 
trate through.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  iii.  9.  6.  The  shade  of 
such  trees,  therefore,  would  be 
more  especially  coveted. 

*  Sch.  Aristoph.  £q«  537.  Oeq>. 
xii.  17.  16. 

3  By  Dr.  Nolan.  See  his  paper 
on  the  Grecian  Rose.  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  of  Lit.  ii.  327,  sqq. 

♦Cf.  Athen.  XT.  11. 

^  Oi  ^e,  dwiKdfisyoi  ec  AXXiyv 
yijy  rflc  MoKiSdririg,  oiK7i<rav  ws^ 
Xac  TfSy  KfiTtay  tUv  Xtyofiiruy 
flrai  MiSfw  Tov  Tdp^ltoi.  iv  rotm 
f  vcrai  ahrdfiara  ^6Sa,  tv  iKatrrov 


t%oy  ly^Korra  ^hXka  UfAli  % 
Wfp^cfOKra  rHy  HlKKuv  iy  tov- 
Tonri  Koi  6  ZiXiyvoc  Toitri  r^muvc 
^Xw,  taQ  Xiytrai  vwo  Maiccdoywr. 
vtrip  it  rdy  iciiKwy  olpo^  rferat) 
"BipfAtoy  ovyo/ia,  d^arov  Wo  ^a* 
/iiSvoc.  viiL  138.  On  the  arts 
and  manners  of  this  Midas,  who, 
together  with  Orpheus  andEumol- 
pos  was  the  founder  of  the  Hel- 
lenic religion,  see  J.  0.  Toss,  de 
Idololat  i.  24»  and  Bouhier,  Dis- 
sert, sur  Herod,  ch.  80. 

«  Cf.  Theoj).  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  87. 

7  A  then.  iii.  21.  Stesichoros 
lived  hefore  Christ  ahout  632. 
Clint.  Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  5.  Chx>wns 
of  roses  are  mentioned  by  Crati- 
nus  who  was  bom  519  b.c.  which 
shows  that  roses  must  have  been 
largely  cultivated  in  his  time. 
Athen.  xv.  27. 
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Many  a  verdsnt  myrtle-b^ogh) 
Many  a  rose-crown  featly  wreathed, 
With  twisted  violets  that  grow 
Where  the  breath  of  spring  has  breathed. 

Homer/   too,  it    is  evident,   was  fiuniliar  with  the  • 
rose,    to  whose    fragrant   petals    he    compares    the 
fingers  of  the  morning,   and  not,  as  has   been  ima- 
gined,   to  the  blood-red  flower  of  the  wild   pome- 
granate tree.* 

According,  moreover,  to  a  tradition  preserved  to 
later  times,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  which  in  remote 
antiquity  were  but  three,  they  sjrmbolieally  repre- 
sented by  a  rose,  an  ear  of  com,  and  an  apple.' 
This  division  is  thought  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians^  in  whose  country,  however,  the 
apple  was  never  sufficiently  naturalised  to  be  taken 
as  an  emblem  of  one  of  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

But,  at  whatever  period  the  rose  began  to  be 
cultivated,  it  evidently,  as  soon  as  known,  shared 
with  the  violet  the  admiration  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, whose  extensive  plantations  of  this  most  fragrant 
shrub  recall  to  mind  the  rose  gardens  of  the  Fay- 
oum,  or  Serinaghur.  The  secret,  moreover,  was  early 
discovered  of  hastening  or  retarding  their  maturity, 
so  as  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  through  every 
month  in  the  year.*    Occasionally,  too,  numbers  of 


1  n.  a.  477.  c.  708.  Cf.  He- 
siod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  610.  To 
plaee  the  matter  beyond  dispute, 
Homer  speaks  of  oils  rendered 
firagrant  by  the  perfume  of  the 
rose: — ^Uvri  oi  XP^ev  eXcUy. 
n.  }p.  1 86. 
«  Dioscor.  i.  154* 
^  ''  Les  Egyptiens,  selon  le  d^- 
'^  partement  de  leur  Roy  Honis, 
"  n'en  mettaient  que  trois  (sai- 
"  sons) :  le  printemps,  Test^,  et 
"  Tautonme :  leur  attribuans 
quatre  mois  k  chacune^  et  les 
figurans  par  une  rose,  une 
espy,  et  une  pomme,  ou  rai- 


« 


€€ 


It 


"  sm."  Les  Images  de  Platte 
Pemture  des  deux  Philostrates, 
par  Vigen^  Paris,  foL  1627, 
p.  555, 

^  Geop.  xi.  18.  A  species  of 
perpetual  rose  is  said  to  have 
been  recently  discovered  in  France, 
where  "  A  Parisian  florist,  we  are 
told,  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  new  hybrid  rose  from  the 
''  Bourbon  rose  and  GHoire  de 
"  Rosom^ne,  the  flowers  of  which 
**  he  had  fertilised  with  the  pol- 
''  len  of  some  Damask  and  hy- 
*'  brid  China  roses.  The  plant 
"  is  extremely  beautiful,  the  co- 

X  2 
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rosebuds  were  laid  among  green  barleystalks,  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,  in  unglazed  amphorae,  to  be  brought 
forth  and  made  to  blow  when  wanted.  Others  de- 
posited them  between  layers  of  the  same  material 
on  the  ground,  or  dipped  them  in  the  liquid  dregs 
of  olives.  Another  mode  of  preserving  the  rose  was 
exceedingly  curious,— cutting  off  the  top  of  a  large 
standing  reed,  and  splitting  it  down  a  little  way, 
they  inserted  a  number  of  rosebuds  in  the  hollow, 
and  then  bound  it  softly  round  and  atop  with  pa- 
pyrus in  order  to  prevent  their  fragrance  from  ex- 
haling.^ How  many  varieties  of  this  flower^  were 
possessed  by  the  ancients  it  is  now,  perhaps,  im- 
possible to  determine;  but  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  common,  the  white,  and  the  moss  rose, 
the  last,  in  Aristotle's*  opinion,  the  sweetest,  toge- 
ther with  the  rose  of  a  hundred  leaves,*  celebrated 
by  the  Persian  poets.  Even  the  wild  rose  was  not 
wholly  inodorous  in  Greece.*  Roses  were  artifici- 
ally blanched  by  being  exposed  while  unfolding  to 
powerful  and  repeated  fumigations  with  sulphur.^ 
The  roses  which  grew  on  a  dry  soil  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sweetest,  while  their  fragrance 
was  augmented  by  planting  garlic  near  the  root.^ 
To  cause  them  to  bloom  in  January,  or  in  early 
spring   (for    even    in    the    most  southern    parts    of 


<t 


i< 
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lour  bright  crimson  shaded  with 
Maroon  purple^  and  is  further 
enriched  with  a  powerful  fra-> 
grance."  Times,  March  24th, 
1841. 

^Geop.  xi.  18.  12. 

*  Plinius  varia  genera  comme- 
morate Milesia  ardentissimo  co- 
lore, Alabandica  albicantibus  fo- 
liis,  Spermonia  vilissima^  Da- 
mascenes albsB  distillandis  aquis 
usurpantur.  Differunt  foliorum 
multitudine,  asperitate,  Isevore, 
colore,  odore. — Heresbachius,  de 
Re  Rustica,  lib.  ii.  p.  121.  a. 


*  Problem.xii.8.  Theoph.Hist. 
Plant.  yL  6.  5. 

*  Athen.  xv.  29.  Plin.  xxi» 
10.  Of.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant, 
vi.  6.  4. 

^  As  Dr.  Nolan  seems  to  sup- 
pose. On  the  Grecian  Rose. 
Transact.  Roy.  Soc  iL  328. 
Though  Theophrastus  states  the 
contrary  very  distinctly.  Hist. 
Plant.  vL  2.  1—6.  4—7-  5.  THe 
white  rose  appears  at  present  to 
be  commonly  cultivated  in  At- 
tica—Chandler, ii.  181. 

^  (J^eop.  xi.  18.  IS. 

^  Geop.  xi.  18.  1. 
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Greece  the  rose  season  only  commences  in  April)  ^ 
various  means  were  resorted  to ;  sometimes,  the 
bushes  were  watered  twice  a-day  during  the  whole 
summer;  on  other  occasions,  a  shallow  trench  was 
dug  at  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches  round 
the  bush,  into  which  warm  water  was  poured 
morning  and  evening;^  while  a  third,  and,  perhaps, 
the  surest,  method  was  to  plant  them  in  pots,  or 
baskets,  which,  during  the  winter  months,  were 
placed  in  sheltered  sunny  spots  by  day,'  and  carried 
into  the  house  at  night ;  afterwards,  when  the  sea- 
son was  sufficiently  advanced,  these  portable  gardens 
were  buried  in  the  earth. 

Another  favorite  denizen  of  Hellenic  gardens  was 
the  lily,  which,  probably,  introduced  from  Suza  or 
from  Egypt,  beheld  the  virginal  snow  of  its  bells  com- 
pelled, by  art,  to  put  on  various  hues,  as  deep  red 
and  purple,* — the  former,  by  infusing,  before  planting, 
cinnabar  into  the  bulb, — the  latter,  by  steeping  it 
in  the  lees  of  purple  wine.  This  flower  naturally 
begins  to  bloom  ^  just  as  the  roses  are  fading ;  but, 
to  produce  a  succession  of  lilies  at  different  seasons, 
some  were  set  near  the  surface,  which  grew  up  and 
blossomed  immediately,  while  others  were  buried  at 
different  depths,  according  to  the  times  at  which 
they  were  required  to  flower. 

Along  with  these,  about  the  dank  borders  of 
streams  or  fountains,  grew  the  favourite  flower  of 
the  Athenian  people,  purple,  double,  white,  and  gold,  ^ 

"  The  yiolet  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ; "  7 


^  Pashley^    Tiav.  L    S,    who  *  Oeop.  xL  20.      Heresbach. 

observes,  that  the  rose  is  com-  de  Re  Rust.  p.  122.  b.     Theoph. 

mon  in  February  at  Malta.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  6.  4,  8. 

^  Geop.  xi.  18.  6,     Plin.  xzi.  ^  Plin.  xxi.  18. 

4.    Pallad.  iii.  21.  2.  ^  Colum.  De  Cultu  Hortorum, 

3  Oeop.   xL    18.  4.     C£  xii.  x.  102. 

19.  3.  7  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  5. 
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the  pansy/  "^freaked  with  jet;"  the  parple  cyperus, 
the  iris,  the  water-mint,*  and  hyacinth,'  and  the 
narcissus,^  and  the  willow-herb,  and  the  blue  speed- 
well, and  the  mamh-marigoid,  or,  brave  bassinet^  and 
the  jacinth,  and  early  daffodil, 

*'  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

A  netting  of  wild  thyme*  tufted  with  sweet  mint, 
and  marjoram^^  which,  when  crushed  by  the  foot, 
yielded  the  most  delicious  fragrance,  embraced  the 
sunny  hillocks,  while  here  and  there  singly,  or  in 
beds,  grew  a  profusion  of  other  herbs  and  flowers, 
some  prized  for  their  medicinal  virtues,  others  for 
their  beauty,  others  for  their  delicate  odour,  as  the 
geranium,  the  spike-lavender,  the  rosemary,^  with 
its  purple  and  white  flowers,  the  basil,^  the  flower- 
gentle,  the  hyssop,  the  white  privet,  the  cytinus,  the 


1  Sibth.  Flor.  Orasc  U  I  tab. 
222,  tab.  318.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Eq.  1320.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant, 
vi.  6.  4.  The  finest  yiolets,  cro- 
cufises,  8ic.,  in  the  ancient  world, 
were  supposed  to  be  found  in 
Cyrene.     Id.  vi.  6.  5- 

*  Dioscor.  ii.  155. 

*  On  the  birth  of  the  Hya- 
cinth^ see  Eudoeia  in  Uie  Anec- 
dota  Greeca,  i.  408. 

*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plapt.  vi.  6. 
9.  8.  2.  This  flower  flourishes 
afler  the  setting  of  Arcturus, 
about  the  autumnal  equinox.—* 
*•  We  were  ferried  over  a  narrow 
**  stream  fringed  with  Agnus- 
«*  Oastus,  into  a  garden  belonging 
''  to  the  convent.  A  number  of 
<<  vernal  flowers  now  blossomed 
*'  on  its  banks ;  the  garden  ane- 
*'mone  was  crimsoned  with  an 
**  extraordinary  glow  of  colour- 
"ing.     The  soil   which   was  a 
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^  sandy  loam,  was  further  eiili* 
"  vened  with  the  Ixia,  the  grass- 
"  leaved  Iris^  and  the  enamel- 
•'  blue  of  a  species  of  speedwell, 
not  noticed  by  the  Swedish 
Natuxaiist"  Sibth.  Wa^  Mem. 
L  282,  seq. 

^  This  plant  was  brought  firom 
Mount  Hymettos,  to  be  culti- 
vated in  Uie  gardens  of  Athon. 
The  Sicyonians,  likewise,  trans- 
planted it  to  their  gardens  from 
the  mountains  of  Peloponnesos.^- 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  7.  2. 

6  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  vi.  7. 4. 

7  Dioscor.  iil  89.  Sibth.  Flor. 
Grsec.  t.  i.  tab.  14,  tab.  192,  seq. 
tab.  810,  tob.  518,  tob.  549.  Co- 
hun.  X.  De  Cult.  Hort.  96,  sqq. 

^  The  basil-gentle  was  water- 
ed at  noon,  other  plants  morning 
and  evening.  *^  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  vii.  5.  2. 
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sweet  marjoram,  the  rose-eampion,  or  columbine/ 
the  yellow  amarjUiSy  and  the  celandine.     Here,  too, 

"  Their  gem-like  eyes 
The  Phrygian  melilots  disclose/' < 

with  the  balm-gentle,  the  red,  the  purple,  and  the 
coronal  anemone,*  the  convolvulus,  yellow,  white,  pale 
pink,  and  blue,  together  with  our  Lad/s-gloves,  the 
flower  of  the  Trinity,  southernwood,*  and  summers- 
savory,*  cenanthe,^  gith,  the  silver  sage,^  Saint  Mary's 
thistle,  and  the  amaranth,  while  high  above  all  rose 
the  dark  pyramidal  masses  of  the  rhododendron,^  with 
its  gigantic  clusters  of  purple  flowers. 

How  many  of  the  lovely  evergreens®  that  abound 
in  Greece  were  usually  cultivated  in  a  single  garden, 
we  possess  no  means  of  ascertaining,  though  all  ap* 
pear  occasionally  to  have  been  called  in  to  diversify 
the  picture.  The  myrtle,^**  whose  deep  blue  berries 
were  esteemed  a  delicacy,^^  in  some  places  rose  into 
a  tree,  while  elsewhere  it  was  planted  thick,  and  bent 


*  Dioscor.  iii.  114. 

<  Colum.  X.  399,  aeq.  Engl. 
Trans. 

^  The  anemone  among  other 
flowers  beautifies  the  fields  of 
Attica,  so  early  as  the  month  of 
Fdnruary.  —  Chandler^  iL  211. 
"  Les  campagnes  et  les  collines 
''sont  rouges  d'an^mones.**  — 
Delia  Rocca^  Trait6  sur  les  A- 
beilles,  U  i.  p.  5. 

*  Cultivated  usually  in  pots, 
resembling  the  gardens  of  Adonis. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  7.  3. 
Thickets  of  this  shrub  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
**  lies  lauriers  roses,  que  Ton  con- 
"  serve  en  France  avec  tant  de 
"  soin,  viennent  a  Tayenture  dans 

les  prairies,  et  le  long  des  ruis- 
seaux  qui  en  sont  hordes. 
"  Rien  n'est  plus  agreable  que 
*'de   voir  ces  beaux  arbres,  de 
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''la  hauteur  de  douze  k  quinze 
^  pieds,  varies  de  fleurs  rouges  et 
"blanches,  se  croiser  par  les 
"branches  d'en  haut,  sur  un 
"ruisseau  ou  sur  le  lit  d*une 
"fontaine,  et  faire  un  berceau 
"qui  dure  quelquefois  im  grand 
"quart  de  Heue."  Delia  Rocca, 
Traits  Complet  sur  les  Abeilles, 
1. 1.  p.  6. 

^  SdioL  Aristoph.  Acham.  253. 

^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  8. 2. 

7  Sibth.  Flor.  Grsec  t.  i.  tab. 
27. 

®  Eoiown  also  bv  the  names  of 
ytipiov  and  ^3o^a0yi|.-^Dioscor. 
iv.  82.     Geop.  ii.  42.  1. 

9  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  9.  3. 

w  Cf.  Clus.  Hist.  Rar.  Plant. 
L  43.  p.  65. 

11  Plat.  De  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  85. 
The  berry,  both  of  the  myrtle 
and  the  laurel,  assumed,  we  are 
told,  a  black  colour  in  the  garden 
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and  fieishioned  into  bowers,^  which,  when  sprinkled 
with  its  snowy  blossoms,  combined,  perhaps,  with 
those  of  the  jasmine,  the  eglantine,  and  the  yellow 
tufts  of  the  broad-leaved  philyrea,*  constituted  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  a  Greek  paradise. 
Thickets  of  the  tamarisk,'  the  strawberry-tree,*  the 
juniper,  the  box,  the  bay,  the  styrax,  the  andrachne, 
and  the  white-flowered  laurel,  in  whose  dark  leaves 
the  morning  dew  collects  and  glistens  in  the  sun  like 
so  many  tiny  mirrors  of  burnished  silver,  varied  the 
surface  of  the  lawn,  connecting  the  bowers,  and  the 
copses,  and  the  flower  beds,  and  the  grassy  slopes 
with  those  loftier  piles  of  verdure,  consisting  of  the 
pine  tree,  the  smilax,  the  cedar,  the  carob,  the 
maple,^  the  ash,  the  elm  tree,  the  platane,^  and 
the  evergreen  oak  which  here  and  there  towered 
in  the  grounds.  In  many  places  the  vine  shot  up 
among  the  ranges  of  elms  or  platanes,  and  stretch- 
ed its  long  twisted  arm  from  trunk  to  trunk,  like 
so  many  festoons  of  intermingled  leaves  and  ten- 
drils, and  massive  clusters  of  golden  or  purple 
grapes.^     Alternating,   perhaps,   with   the  lovely   fii- 


of  Antandros. — Theophrast.  Hist. 
Plant,  ii.  2.  6. 

^  Hemsterhuis,  Annot.  ad 
Poll.  ix.  49.  p.  943-  Cf.  Dion. 
ChrysoBt.  i.  273. 

*  Sibthorp.  Flor.  Graec.  t.  i. 
tab.  2,  tab.  367,  tab.  374,  seq. 

»  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  L  9.  3. 

♦  The  strawberry-tree  is  found 
flourishing  in  great  beauty  and 
perfection  on  Mount  Helicon,  and 
its  fruit  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
sweet.— Chandler,  ii.  290. 

«  Sibth.  Flor.  Graec.  tab.  861. 

Xa^4(  Tf  Kal  (TutrKiOQy  vysvfia  Bi 
fiETpiov,  Kal  ir6a  fiaXOaxrit  &pa 
^ipovQ  ItraySeiy  eiiMtOvia.  Aris- 
tcenet.  Epist.  lib.  i.  Epist.  3.  p. 
13.  There  was,  according  to 
Varro,  an  evergreen  platane  tree 


in  Crete,  i.  7.  The  same  platane 
is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus^ 
who  informs  us^  that  it  grew  be- 
side a  fountain  in  the  (lortynian 
territory  where  Zeus  first  redined 
on  landing  firom  the  sea  with 
Europa^  i.  9.  5.  Near  the  dty 
of  Sybaris,  there  is  said  to  have 
grown  a  common  oak  which  en- 
joyed the  privily  of  being  unde- 
ciduous.     Ibid. 

ipa  n  h}lni\al  irc/oieX/rroircu 
KvirapiTTOvc  c^c  dyaxXfy  j^/iac 
ivl  woXv  roy  ahytva  irpdc  -Sh^ar 
TiSy  kvkX^  tn/yaiiapovfiiytiy  j3o- 
rptay,  iy  oi  jiir  SpyH^iy,  oi  ^ 
trepKaiovtriy  oi  ^  ofi^Ktc,  oi  Bi 
olydyOai  ioKovaiy.  —  Aristenet. 
Epist.  lib.  i.  Ep.  3.  p.  13,  seq. 
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Yourite  of  Dionysos,  the  blue  and  yellow  clematis 
suspended  their  living  garlands  around  the  stems, 
or  along  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  in  union  or  con- 
trast with  the  dodder,  or  the  honeysuckle,  or  the 
delicate  and  slender  briony.  And,  if  perchance  a 
silver  fir,  with  its  bright  yellow  flowers,*  formed  part 
of  the  group,  large  pendant  clusters  of  mistletoe, 
the  food  sometimes  of  the  labouring  ox,'  might  fre^ 
quently  be  seen  swinging  thick  among  its  branches. 
In  some  grounds  was  probably  cultivated  the  quer- 
cus  suber,*  or  cork  tree,  with  bark  four  or  five 
inches  thick,  triennially  stripped  off,*  after  which 
it  grows  again  vnth  renewed  vigour.  Occasionally, 
where  streams  and  rivulets  ^  found  their  way  through 
the  grounds,  the  black  and  white  poplar,  the  willow, 
and  the  lentiscus,  vnth<-  a  variety  of  tufted  reeds, 
crowded  about  the  margin,  here  and  there  shading 
and  concealing^  the  waters. 

Proceeding  now  into  the  orchard  we  find,  that, 
instead  of  walls,  it  was,  sometimes  at  least,  if  it 
touched  on  the  confines  of  another  man's  grounds, 
surrounded  by  hedges^  of  black  and  white  thorn, 
brambles,  and  barberry  bushes,  as  at  present  °  by  im- 
penetrable  fences   of  the   Indian   cactus.^      On  the 


1  Sibth.  Flor.  GrsBC  tab.  516. 

^TheophrasU  Hist.  Plant.  L 
13.  1. 

'  Dodwell,  iL  455.  SiUh.  in 
Walp.  Mem.  i.  283.  There  was 
a  species  of  mistletoe  called  the 
Cretan^  which  found  equallv  con- 
genial the  climates  of  Achaia  and 
Media.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix. 
1,3. 

*  That  is  to  say  at  a  late  pe- 
riod, for  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
phrastus  it  would  seem  not  to 
have  been  common  in  Oreece,  if 
it  had  been  at  all  introduced. 
Hist.  Plant,  iii.  17.  1. 

*  Dodwell,  ii.  455. 

^  Even  the  platane,  also,  de- 
lights in  humid  places.     Theoph. 


Hist.  Plant,  i.  4.  2.  The  black 
poplar  was  said  to  bear  fruit  in 
several  parts  of  Crete.  iiL  3.  5. 

7  Geop.  V.  44.  C£  Artemid. 
Oneirocrit.  iL  24.  p.  112. 

8  Walp.  Mem.  i.  60. 

0  The  cactus,  as  most  travellers 
will  have  remarked,  flourishes  lux- 
uriantlv  in  Sicily  even  among  the 
beds  of  lava  where  little  else  will 
grow ;  it  appears,  however,  to  de- 
light in  a  volcanic  soil.  Spallanza- 
ni.  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 
"  i.  209.  In  the  iEoIian  Islands  it 
<*  thrives  so  well  that  it  usually 
"  grows  to  the  height  of  ten, 
"  twelve,  and  sometimes  fifteen 
'Vfeet,  with  a  stem  a  foot  or  more 
"  in  diameter.    The  fruits,  which 
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banks  of  these  hedges,  both  inside  and  out,  were 
found,  peculiar  tribes  of  plants  and  wild  flow^^  in 
some  places  enamelling  the  smooth  close  tur^  else- 
where flourishing  thickly  in  dank  masses  of  verdure, 
or  climbing  upwards  and  interiacing  themselves  with 
the  loftj  and  projecting  thorns,  such  as  the  enchan- 
ter's nightshade,  the  euphorbia,  the  iris  tuberosa,  the 
red-flowered  valerian,  the  ground-ivy,*  the  physalis 
somnifera,  with  its  coral  red  seeds  in  their  inflated 
calyces,^  the  globularia,  the  creeping  heliotrope,  the 
penny-cress,*  the  bright  yellow  scorpioii-flower,  and 
the  broad-leaved  cyclam^i  or  our  Lady's-seal,  with 
pink  flower,  light  green  leaf,  veined  with  white  and 
yellow  beneath.  The  ancient  Parthians  surrounded 
their  gardens  with  hedges  of  a  fragrant,  creeping 
shrub  denominated  philadelphoe  or  love-brother,^ 
whose  long  suckers  they  interwove  into  a  kind  of 
network  forming  a  sufficient  protection  against  man 
and  beast.  In  mountainous  districts,  where  rain- 
floods  were  to  be  guarded  against,  the  enclosures 
frequently  consisted  of  walls  of  loose  stones,^  as  is 
still  the  (^tse  in  Savoy  on  the  edge  of  mountain 
torrents. 

It  was  moreover  the  custom,  both  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  to  plant,  on  the  boundary  line  of  estates,  rows 
of  olives  or  other  trees,^  which  not  only  served  to 

♦  Athen.  Xv.  29. 

^  DemoBth.  in  Oallicl.  §  1.  S> 

6  Cf.  VaiTO.  i.  1 5.  Magu  Mis- 
cellan.  lib.  iv.  p.  187.  b.  As  the 
cotton-tree  in  modem  times  has 
been  supposed  not  to  tiirive  at  a 
much  greater  distance  than  twen- 
ty miles  firom  the  sea ;  so,  among 
the  ancients,  the  olive  was  sup- 
posed not  to  flouri^  at  a  greater 
distance  than  three  hundred  stadia. 
Theoph.Hi8t.Plant.vi.  2. 4.  Both 
opinions  are  probably  erroneous, 
as  the  olive-tree  is  found  in  per- 
fection in  the  Fayoum,  and  the 
cotton-plant  in  Upper  l^ypt. 
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are  nearly  as  large  as  turkeys' 
eggs,  are  sweet  and  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  It  is 
"  well-known  that  the  fruits  grow 
"  at  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  the 
"  number  on  each  leaf  is  not  con- 
"  stant,  but  they  are  frequently 
*'  numerous,  as  I  have  counted 
*'  two  and  twenty  on  a  single 
"leaf."   iv.97. 

*  Sibth.  Flor.  Grcec.  t.  i.  tab.  29. 
tab.  157.  tab.  185. 

«  Sibth.  in  Walp.  Trav.  p.  73, 
seq.     On  the   seasons   of  these 
wild  flowers  see   Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  vii.  9.  2. 
5  Dioscor.  ii.  186. 
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mark  the  limits  of  a  man's  territory,  but  shed  an 
wr  of  beauty  over  the  whole  country.  A  proof  of 
this  practice  preyailing  in  Attica,  has  with  much 
ingenuity*  been  brought  forward  jfrom  the  "Frogs," 
where  Bacchos,  addressing  the  poet  iElschylus  in 
the  shades,  observes  "  It  will  be  all  right  provided 
your  anger  does  not  transport  you  beyond  the  olives.** 
It  may  likewise  be  remarked  that  in  olive-grounds,* 
the  trees,  excepting  the  sacred  ones  called  moria^ 
were  always  planted  in  straight  lines,  from  twenty* 
five  to  thirty  feet'  apart,  became,  in  order  to  ripen 
the  fruit,^  it  is  necessary  that  the  wind  should  be 
able  freely  to  play  upon  it  from  all  sides.  And 
further  because  they  delight  in  a  warm  dry  air  like 
that  of  Libya,  Cilicia,^  and  Attica,  the  best  olive- 
grounds  were  generally  supposed  to  be  those  which 
occupied  the  rapid  slopes  of  hills  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  stony  and  light.  The  oil  of  the  plains  was 
commonly  coarse  and  thick. 

Among  these  olive  grounds  in  summer,  the  song 
of  the  tettix  ^  is  commonly  heard ;  for  this  musical 
insect  loves  the  olive,  which,  like  the  sant  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  yields  but  a  thin  and  warm  shade.^ 


^Yict.  Var.  Lect.  p.  874. 
But  the  Scholiast  (Aristoph.  Ran. 
10S6)  gives  a  different  thoi:^  less 
probable  interpretation  to  the  pas- 
sage. 

«  Cf.  Sibth.  Flor.  Grflec.  t.  L 
Ub.d. 

3  Cato.  De  Re  Rusticfi  6.  They 
were  sometimes  also  grafted,  we 
are  told,  on  lentiscus  stocks.  Phit. 
Sympos.  ii.  6.  1. 

^  In  Syria  and  some  other 
warm  countries  the  olive  was  said 
to  produce  fruit  in  clusters.  Theo- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant.  L  1 1. 4.  And 
when  this  fruit  was  found  chiefly 
on  the  upper  branches,  they  au- 
gured a  productive  year.  id.  i.  14. 
2.  Geop.  ix.  2. 4.  The  ancients 
entertained  extraordinary  ideas 
concerning  the  purity  of  the  olive, 


which  they  imagined  bore  more 
freely  when  cultivated  by  persons 
of  chaste  minds.  Thus  the  olive- 
grounds  of  Anazarbos,  in  Cilicia, 
were  thought  to  owe  their  extra- 
ordinary fertility  to  the  reserved 
and  modest  manners  of  the  youths 
who  cultivated  them.    Id.  ix.  ft.  6. 

^  Geop.  ix.  3. 1.  Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
179.  The  heads  of  olive-stocks 
when  freshly  planted  were  covered 
with  clay,  which  was  protected 
from  the  wet  by  a  shell.  Xenoph. 
(Econom.  xix.  14.  The  pits  for 
the  planting  of  the  olive  and  other 
fruit-trees  were  of  considerable 
depth  and  dag  long  beforehand. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  6.  1. 

^'Cf.   Hesiod.    0pp.   et    Dies, 
5S2,  seq. 

7  Ow  yivoprai  ^c  rcrriyfc  ovov 
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The  tettix,  in  fact,  though  neyer  found  in  an  un- 
wooded  country,  as  in  the  plains  about  Cjrrene, 
equally  avoids  the  dense  shade  of  the  woods.'  Here 
likewise^  are  found  the  blackbird,  the  roller,  and 
three  distinct  species  of  butcher-bird — ^the  small  grey, 
the  ash-coloured,  and  the  redheaded. 

In  an  Attic  orchard  were  most  of  the  trees  reared 
in  England,  together  with  many  which  will  not  stand 
the  rigour  of  our  climate. — The  apple,'  cultivated 
with  peculiar  care  in  the  environs  of  Delphi  and 
Corinth ;  the  pear,^  the  cherry  from  Cerasos  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,^  which  sometimes 
grew  to  the  height  of  nearly  forty  feet,^  the  damas- 
cene,^ and  the  common  plum.  Along  with  these 
were  likewise  to  be  found  the  quince,®  the  apricot, 
the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  walnut,  the  chestnut, 
the  filbert,  introduced  from  Pontes,*  the  hazel  nut, 
the  medlar,  and  the  mulberry,  which,  according  to 
Menander,  is  the  earliest  fruit  of  the  year.'**  With 
these  were  intermingled  the  fig,  white,  purple,  and 
red,  the  pomegranate,"  from  the  northern  shores  of 
Africa,  the  orange,^  still  planted  under  artificial  shel- 


/ii)  liripa  korlr  Itb  kqX  iv  Kvp^i^ 
oh  yiyorrai  tv  rf  mZif,  ir«pl  di 
n)v  v6\iv  ToKKoL,  fi6Ki<rra  o  oZ 
iXatac*  oh  ydp  yhorrai  waXiv 
ffjc/oc  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  SO. 
Cf.  PhUe,  de  AnimaL  Proprietat. 
c.  25.  p.  81. 

1  In  Spain,  however,  these  in- 
sects exhibit  a  somewhat  different 
taste^  being  there  found  amid  the 
foliage  of  the  most  leafy  trees. 
"  Every  oak  in  the  cork-wood 
near  Gibraltar  was  the  abode  if 
not  of  harmony,  at  least  of  noise^ 
and  the  concert  kept  up  amidst 
the  foliage  by  the  numerous 
grass  or  rather  tree-hoppers  was 
quite  deafening."  Napier,  Ex- 
cursions on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  ii.  p.  2. 

s  Sibth.  in  Walp.  Mem.  i.  75. 


'  On  the  cultivation  of  the  ap- 
ple see  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant  L 
3.  3.    Geop.  xviii.  18. 

^  Athen.  xiv.  63.  Etym.  Mag. 
122.  20. 

*  Geop.  X.  41.  Plin.  xv.  25. 
Athen.  iL  35. 

6  Theoph.  Hist  Hant.  iii.  1 «.  1. 

7  Etym.  Mag.  211.  4,  sqq. 

8  Geop.  X.  3.  73. 

9  Geop.  xiiL  1 9.     Athen.  ii.  SS. 
w  Athen.  iL  1 2.      Vid,  Ccel. 

Rhodigin.  vii.  1 5.  Bochart,  Geog. 
Sac.  col.  629. 

"  Theophrast.  Hist  Plant  i.  3. 
3.  The  fruit  of  the  pomegranate- 
tree  lost  much  of  its  acidity  in 
Egypt.     Id.  Hist.  Plant  ii.  2.  7. 

><  In  Greece  the  orange-tree 
and  the  lemon  blossom  in  June, 
Chandler,  ii.  238. 
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ter  at  Lemnos,  the  citron,  the  lemon/  the  date- 
palm,^  the  pistachio,  the  almond,  the  service,  and 
the  cornel-tree. 

As  these  gardens  were  arranged  with  a  view  no 
less  to  pleasure  than  to  profit,  the  trees  were  plant- 
ed in  lines,  which,  when  sufficiently  close,  formed 
a  series  of  umbrageous  avenues,  opening  here  into 
the  lawn  and  there  into  the  vineyard,  which  gene- 
rally formed  part  of  a  Greek  gentleman's  grounds. 
.  And  such  an  orchard  decked  in  its  summer  pride 
with  foliage  of  emerald  and  fruit,  ruddy,  purple,  and 
gold,  the  notes  of  the  thrush,  the  nightingale,'  the 
tettix,  with  the  "  amorous  thrill  of  the  green-finch,"'* 
floating  through  its  boughs,  and  the  perfume  of  the 
agnus-castus,  the  myrtle,  the  rose,  and  the  violet, 
wafting  richly  on  all  sides,  was  a  very  paradise. 

Not  unfrequently,  common  foot-paths  traversed 
these  orchards  and  vineyards,  in  which  case  the 
passers-by  were  customarily,  if  not  by  law,  permit- 
ted to  pick  and  eat  the  fruit,^  which  seems  also 
from  the  account  of  our  Saviour  to  have  been  the 
practice  in  Judaea.  The  contrary  is  the  case  in 
modem  Europe.  In  Burgundy  and  Switzerland, 
vphere  pathways  traverse  vineyards,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  the  grapes  smeared  with  something 
resembling  white  lime   which   children  are  assured 


1  Cf.  Chandler,  ii.  250. 

^  In  Babylonia  the  palm-tree 
was  by  some  thought  to  be  propa- 
gated by  off-shoots.  Theophrast. 
Hist.  Plant  ii.  S.  2.  In  Greece, 
the  fruit  seldom  ripened  complete- 
ly.   iiL  d.  5. 

'"Ere  Si  TO  ifAWVovv  rtiQ  avyoac 
Xiyvpov  hirrf\ii  Tf  fMOvaiKf  r&y 
T€TTiyw  xpp^  SC  fjy  Kol  to  Tvl" 
yoQ  r^c  fii^fffifA^piac  ^wtutripoy 
iyty6vH  iiiv  koI  driS6veif  irepl 
'TerdfAerai  rd  vdfjiaTa,  fAikkfSov- 
air,  dWd  koI  tQv  fiXXwv  ^^v  ^^- 
y^v  KartfKovofuy  dpylOuty,  &<rw€p 


iHfiiKvQ  hfiiKovyTvy  aydp^tTOit, 
Aristaenet.  Epist.  lib.  L  £p.  S. 
p.  17. 

*  "  The  amorous  thrill  of  the 
'^  green-finch  was  now  heard  dis* 
"  tinctly.  The  little  owl  hooted 
"  frequently  round  the  waUs  of 
"  the  convent.  In  the  river  be- 
"  low,  otters  were  frequently 
"  taken.  On  the  sides  of  the 
**  banks  were  the  holes  of  the 
"  river-crabs ;  and  the  creen-back- 
**  ed  lizard  was  sportmg  among 
«  the  grass."  Sibth.  in  Walp. 
Trav.  p.  76. 

*  Plat.  De  L^.  t.  viii.  p.  107. 
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is  a  deadly  poison.  This,  while  in  the  country,  I 
regarded  as  a  mere  stratagem,  intended  to  protect 
the  vineyards  from  depredation,  though  there  seems 
after  all  to  be  too  much  reason  to  believe  the  ne- 
farious practice  to  exist  in  several  localities.  At 
least  two  children  were  recently  killed  at  Foix  by 
eating  poisoned  grapes  on  the  way-side. 

The  Greeks  placed  much  of  their  happiness  in 
spots  like  those  we  have  been  describing,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  such  of  their  fabulous  tradi- 
tions,* as  relate  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,* 
the  gardens  of  Midas,  with  their  magnificent  roses, 
and  those  of  Alcinoos,*  which  still  shed  their  fra- 
grance over  the  pages  of  the  Odyssey.  Prom  the 
East,  no  doubt,  they  obtained,  along  with  their  no- 
blest fruit-trees,  the  art  of  cultivating  them,  and, 
perhaps,  that  sacred  tradition  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  preserved  in  the  Scriptures,  formed  the  basis 
of  many  a  Hellenic  legend.*  The  Syrians  acquired 
much  celebrity  among  the  ancients  for  their  know- 
ledge of  gardening,  in  which,  according  to  modern 
travellers,  they  still  excel.  Of  the  manner  of  cul- 
tivating fruit-trees  in  the  earlier  ages  very  Kttle  is 
known.  No  doubt  they  soon  discovered  that  some 
will  thrive  better  in  certain  soils  and  situations  than 
in  others,  and  profited  by  the  discovery;  but  the 
art  of  properly  training  and  grafting  trees  is  com- 
paratively modem.* 

No  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch,  though 
Moses  there  gives  directions  how  to  manage  an  or- 
chard. For  the  first  three  years  the  blossoms  were 
not  to  be  sufiered  to  ripen  into  fruit,  and  even  in 
the  fourth   all  that   came  was  sacred  to   the  Lord. 


^  Eudoc.  Ionia.  434. 

*  Plin.  xix.  19.   Athen.  xi.  39. 
'  Boettig.  Fragm.  sur  les  Jar.  des 

Anciens,  in  Magaz.  Encycloped. 
Ann.  vii.  t.  L  p.  337.  Cardinal 
Quirini,  Primordia  Corcyrce,  c. 
vii.  p.  60,  sqq. 

♦  See  in  Xenophon  a  brief  de- 


scription of  the  gardens  of  Cyrus. 
CEconom.  iv.  21.  Upon  this  pas- 
sage our  countryman^  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  has  written  an  elaborate 
treatise. 

^  On  the  various  methods  of 
propagating  trees  see  Theophrast. 
Hist.  Plant,  ii.  1.  2. 
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From  the  fifth  year,  onward,  they  might  do  with 
it  what  they  pleased.  Of  these  regulations  the  in- 
tention was  to  prevent  the  early  exhaustion  of  the 
trees.  Homer,  also,  is  silent  on  the  practice  of 
grafting,  nor  does  any  mention  of  it  occur  in  the 
extant  works  of  Hesiod,  though  Manilius^  refers  to 
his  poems  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  practice. 
By  degrees,  however,  it  got  into  use ;  *  and,  in  the 
age  of  Aristotle,^  was  already  common,  as  at  present 
almost  everjrwhere,  save  in  Greece,*  since  no  fruit 
was  esteemed  excellent  unless  the  tree  had  been 
grafted.  Some  few  of  the  rules  they  observed  in 
this  process  may  be  briefly  noticed.*  Trees  with  a 
thick  rind  were  grafi;ed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
sometimes  by  inserting  the  graft  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood,  which  was  called  infoliation.^  Inocu* 
lation^  also,  or  introducing  the  bud  of  one  tree  into 
the  rind  of  another,  was  common  among  Greek  gar- 
deners.^ They  were  extremely  particular  in  their 
choice  of  stocks.®  Thus  the  fig  was  grafted  only  on 
the  platane®  and  the  mulberry;    the  mulberry  on 


^  Astronomieofi^  ii.  p.  SO.  1.  4. 
Sca%.  et  not.  p.  67. 

«  Cf.  Athen.  xiv.  68. 

'  De  Plantis,  iL  6. 

^Hobhouse,  Traveli,  L  227. 
Thieneh,  Etot  Actuel  de  la 
Gr^,  t.  L  p.  297. 

^  Geop.  iii  3.  9.  -  Clem.  Alex- 
SDcL  Stromat.  1.  vL  Opera,  t.  ii. 
P-800.     VeneU1657. 

«  Geop.  xiL  76.  X.  75.  19. 

^  Geop.  X.  77.  Colum.  t.  11. 
]•  Pallad.  viL  5.  2.  Plin.  xyH. 
26.  Cato.42.  Viig.  Georg.  ii. 
79,  sqq. 

•  Geop.  X.  76. 

^  Introduced  by  Dionysios  the 
dder  into  Rhegium,  where  it 
attained,  however,  no  great  rize. 
Theoph*  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  5.  6. 
The  same  naturalist  speaks  of 
two  plane  trees,  the  one  at  Del- 


phi, the  other  at  Caphysd  in  Ar- 
cadia, said  to  have  hem  planted 
by  the  hand  of  Agamemnon, 
which  were  still  flouri^ing  in 
his  own  days,  iv.  Id.  2.  This 
tree  attains  a  prodigious  size  in 
Pel<^>onne8os.  Chandler,  Tra- 
vels, ii.  808.  Our  trayeller  was 
prevented  from  measuring  the 
stem  by  the  fear  of  certain  Alba- 
nian soldiers  who  lay  asleep  un- 
der it;  but  Theophrastus  gires 
us  the  dimensions  of  a  large  pla-^ 
tane,  at  Antandros,  whose  trunk, 
he  says,  could  scarcely  be  em- 
braced by  lour  men,  while  its 
hei^t  before  the  springing  forth 
of  the  bou^  was  fifteen  feet. 
Having  described  the  dimensions 
of  the  tree^  he  relates  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  fact  in  natural  his- 
tory, namely,  that  this  platane, 
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the  chestnut,*  the  beech,  the  apple,  the  terebinth, 
the  wild  pear,  the  elm,  and  the  white  poplar, 
(whence  white  mulberries;)  the  pear  on  the  pome- 
granate, the  quince,  the  mulberry,  (whence  red 
pears,)  the  almond,  and  the  terebinth;  apples^  on 
all  sorts  of  wild  pears  and  quinces,  (whence  the 
finest  apples  called  bj  the  Athenians  Melimela,)' 
on  damascenes,  also,  and  vice  versd^  and  on  the 
platane,  (whence  red  apples.)^  Another  method  of 
communicating  a  blush  to  this  fruit  was  to  plant 
rose-bushes  round  the  root  of  the  tree.*  The  walnut 
was  grafted  on  the  strawberry-tree  only  f  the  pome- 
granate on  the  myrtle^  and  the  willow;  the  laurel 
on  the  cherry  °  and  the  ash ;  the  white  peach  on 
the  damascene  and  the  almond ;  the  damascene  on 
the  wild  pear,  the  quince,  and  the  apple;  chestnuts 
on  the  wdnut,  the  beech,  and  the  oak ;  ^  the  cherry 


having  been  blown  down  by  the 
winds  and  lightened  of  its  branches 
by  the  axe>  rose  again  spontane- 
ously during  the  night,  put  forth 
fresh  boughs,  and  flourished  as 
before.  The  same  thing  is  re* 
lated  of  a  white  poplar  in  the 
museum  at  Stagira,  and  of  a  large 
willow  at  Philippi.  In  this  last 
city  a  soothsayer  counselled  the 
inhabitants  to  offer  sacrifice^  and 
set  a  guard  about  the  tree,  as  a 
thing  of  auspicious  omen.  The- 
oph.  Hist.  Plant^.  iv.  1 6.  %,  seq. 
Cf.  Plin.  xvi.  57.  In  corrobo- 
ration of  the  narrative  of  The- 
ophrastus,  Palmerius  relates,  that, 
during  the  winter  of  1624-25, 
while  Breda  was  besieged  by 
Ambrosio  Spinola,  he  himself 
saw  in  Brabant  an  oak  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in 
circumference,  overthrown  by  the 
wind,  and  recovering  itself  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  described  by 
the  great  naturalist.  The  vul- 
gar, who  regarded  it  as  a  mi- 


ii 
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racle,  preserved  portions  of  its 
bark  or  branches  as  amulets. — 
Excercitationes,  p.  598. 

^  Plut.  Sympos.  ii.  6.  7. 

2  "  It  is  reported,*'  observes 
Lord  Bacon,  "  that,  in  the  low 

countries,  they  will  grafl  an  ap« 

pie  scion  upon  the  stock  of  a 
"  colewort,  and  it  will  bear  a 
^^  great  flaggy  apple,  the  kernel 
"  of  which,  if  it  be  set,  will  be  a 
"  colewort  and  not  an  apple.** 
Sylva  Sylvarum,  453. 

*  Geop.  X.  20.  1.  Varro.  i. 
59.  Mustea  (mala)  a  celmtate 
mitescendi :  quae  nunc  melimela 
dicuntur,  a  sapore  melleo. — Plin. 
XV.  1 5.    Dioscor.  i.  161. 

♦  Plut.  Sympos.  ii.  6.  1. 
'Geop.  X.  19.   15,  cum  not. 

Niclas. 

^  Inseritur  vero  ex  foetu  uncis 
arbutus  horrida.  Virg.  Geoig. 
ii.  69,  with  the  note  of  Serviua* 

7  Plut.  Sympos.  iL  6.  1. 

®  Plin.  xvii.  14. 

9  Gastanea  inseritur  in  se,  et 
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on  the  terebinth,  and  the  peach ;  the  quince  on  the 
ozyacanthus;  the  myrtle  on  the  willow;  and  the 
apricot  on  the  damascene,  and  the  Thasian  almond- 
tree.  The  vine,  also,  was  grafted  on  a  cherry  and 
a  myrtle-stock,  which  produced,  in  the  first  case, 
grapes  in  spring,^  in  the  second,  a  mixed  fruit,  be* 
tween  the  myrtle-berry  and  the  grape.*  When  the 
gardener  desired  to  obtain  black  citrons,  he  inserted 
a  citron-graft  into  an  apple-stock,  and,  if  red,  into 
a  mulberry-stock. 

Citrons  were  likewise  occasionally  grafted  on  the 
pomegranate-tree.  In  the  present  day,  the  almond, 
the  chestnut,  the  fig,  the  orange,  and  the  citron, 
with  many  other  species  of  fruit-trees,  are  no  longer 
thought  to  require  grafting.^ 

In  illustration  of  the  prolific  virtue  of  the  Helle- 
nic soil  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  young  branchless 
pear-trees,  transplanted  from  Malta  to  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Athens,  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  were  the 
next  year  covered  thick  with  fruit,  which  hung 
even  upon  the  trunk  like  hanks  of  onions.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  early  season  of  the  year  at 
which  Graia  distributes  her  gifts  in  Greece,  nume- 
rous arts  were  resorted  to  for  anticipating  the  produc- 
tions of  summer,*  though  of  most  of  them  the  na- 
ture is  unknown.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  they 


in  salice,  sed  ex  salice  tardius 
maturate  et  fit  asperior  in  sapore. 
Pallad.  xu.  7.  22.  Cf.  Vii^. 
Georg.  ii.  71.  Plutarch  speaks 
of  certain  gardens  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cepnissos,  in  Bceotia,  in 
which  he  beheld  pears  growing 
on  an  oak-stock:  Jjtrav  ^c  koX 
^{f€g  dwlovc  dyaOdg  iKfipovtrai* 
Sympos.  ii.  6.  I. 

^  Geop.  X.  41.  d.  iv.  12.  5. 

*  Geop.  iv.  4. 

*  Thiersch,  EUt  Actuel  de  la 
Gr^ce,  t.  i.  p.  298. 

*  Idem.  t.  i.  p.  288.  Speaking  of 
VOL.  II. 


the  fertility  of  the  islands,  Delia 
Rocca  remarks :  "  Le  terroir  y 
est  si  bon,  et  les  arbres  y  vien- 
nent  si  vite,  que  j'ai  vu  a 
Naxie  des  p6pins  d*orange  de 
Portugal  pousser  en  moins  de 
huit  ans  de  grands  orangers, 
dont  les  fruits  ^toient  les  plus 
delicieux  du  monde,  et  la  tige 
**  de  Tarbre  si  haute,  qu*il  falloit 
"  tme  longue  ^chelle  pour  y  mon- 
"  ter. "  —  Trait6  Complet  des 
Abeilles^  t.  i.  p.  6. 

*  On  the  artificial  ripening  of 
dates,  Theoph.  ii.  8.  4. 
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possessed  the  means  of  ripening  fhiits  thronghont 
the  winter,  either  by  hothouses  or  other  contrivanceB 
equally  efficacious.^  During  the  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  lover  of  Aphrodite,  the  seeds  of 
flowers  were  sown  in  those  silver  pots,  or  baskets, 
called  the  gardens  of  Adonis,^  and  vrith  artificial 
heat  and  constant  irrigation  compelled  to  bloom  in 
eight  days.  Among  the  modem  Hindus  com  is  still 
forced  to  spring  up  in  a  few  days,  by  a  similar 
process,  during  the  festival  of  Gouri.'  To  produce 
rathe  figs,^  a  manure,  composed  of  dove's  dung 
and  pepper  and  oil,  was  laid  about  the  roots  of  the 
tree.  Another  method  was  that  which  is  still  em- 
ployed under  the  name  of  caprification,  alluded  to 
by  Sophocles.^  For  this  purpose  care  was  taken  to 
rear,  close  at  hand,  several  wild  fig-trees,  from  which 
might  be  obtained  the  flies  made  use  of  in  this  pro- 
cess,^ performed  by  cutting  off  bunches  of  vdld  figs 
and  suspending  them  amid  the  branches  of  the  culti- 
vated  species,^  when  a  fly  issuing  from  the  former 


*  Athen.  ilL  19.  Plut.  Phoc. 
§  3.     Xenoph.  VectigaL  L  S. 

*  *0  voUy  t\tifv  yeupydcp  iv 
tr-wtpiiCLTiav  KiiloiTO  Kal  eyKapira 
j3oi/Xotro  yevitrdai,  wSrepa  awoy 
dj  h.y  ^€povc  clc  *A^^yc^oc  <c4- 
wove  dptSy  \alpoi  ^tktpQv  KoKovq 
ir  iifidpaiffiy  otriit  yiyyofUrovc* 
—Plat.  Phoed.  t.  i.  p.  99.  Suid. 
y.  'A^wVi^.  r^TT.  t.  i.  p.  84.  b. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  7.  3. 
Caus.  Plant,  i.  1 2.  2.  Eustath. 
ad  OdysB.  X.  p.  459.  4. 

3  Tod,  Annals  of  Rajast'han, 
YoL  i.  p.  570. 

♦Cf.  Athen.  iii.  12.  Theo- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  d.  3.  The 
fruit  of  the  Egyptian  sycamore, 
or  Pharaoh's  fig-tree,  was  eaten 
in  antiquity  as  now.  Athenseus, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  Delta, 
says  they  used  to  rip  open  the 
skin  of  the  fruit  with  an   iron 


claw,  and  leave  it  thus  upon  the 
tree  for  three  days.  On  the 
fourth  it  was  eatable,  and  ex- 
haled a  very  agreeable  odour. 
Deipnosoph.  li.  36.  Theophras- 
tus  adds,  that  a  little  oil  wai 
likewise  poured  on  the  fruit  when 
opened  by  the  iron.  De  Caus. 
Plant,  i.  1 7.  9.  iL  8.  4.  In  Malta 
figs  are  still  sometimes  ripened 
by  introducing  a  little  olive  <m1 
into  the  eye  of  the  fruit,  or  by 
puncturing  it  with  a  straw  or 
feather  dipped  in  oiL  Napier, 
Excursions  along  the  Shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  vol.iL  p.  144. 
Gf.  Lord  Bacon,  Sylva  Sylvarum* 
446. 

*  Ap.  Athen.  iii.  10.  Cf. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  8.  1. 

^  Aristot.  de  Gen.  Aium.  t.  i. 

"^  Suid.  v.  sfuvedc*  t.  L  p. 
1038.  d. 
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pricked  the  slowlj  ripening  fruit  and  accelerated  its 
maturity.^  In  growing  the  various  kinds  of  fig  they 
were  careful  to  plant  the  Chelidonian,  the  Erinean^  or 
wild  fig,  the  Leukerinean,  and  the  Phibaleian'  on 
plains.  The  autumn-roTals  would  grow  anywhere. 
Each  sort  has  its  peculiar  excellence.  The  following 
were  the  best :  the  colouroi,  or  truncated,  the  formi- 
nion,  the  diforoi,  the  Megaric,  and  the  Laconian, 
which  would  bear  abundantly  if  well-watered.* 
Rhodes  was  famous  for  its  excellent  figs,  which 
were  even  thought  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  Attica.*  Athenseus,  however,  pretends  that 
the  best  figs  in  the  world  were  found  at  Rome. 
There  were  figs  with  a  ruddy  bloom  in  the  island 
of  Pares,  the  same  in  kind  as  the  Lydian  fig.^ 
The  Leukerinean  produced  the  white  fig.^ 

The  fancy  of  Hellenic  gardeners  amused  itself 
with  effecting  numerous  fantastic  changes  in  the 
appearance  and  nature  of  fruit.  Thus  citrons,  le- 
mons, &C.,  were  made,  by  the  application  of  a  clay 
mould,  to  assume  the  form  of  the  human  face,  of 
birds  and  other  animals.^  Occasionally,  too,  they  were 
introduced,  when  small,  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle 
provided  with  breathing  holes,  the  figure  of  which 
they  assumed  as  they  projected  their  growth  into 
all  its  dimensions.  We  are  assured,  moreover,  that, 
by    a    very    simple     process,    they    could    produce 


1  Cf.  Toumefort,  t.  ii.  p.  23. 

•  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  76  7 

'  Athen.  iii.  7.  The  Laconian 
fig-tree  was  not  commonly  planted 
in  Attica*  Frag.  Aristoph .  Geovg. 
4.  Brunck.  This  kind  of  fig  re- 
quires much  watering,  which  was 
found  to  deteriorate  the  flaroar 
of  other  kinds.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  i.  7.  1. 

^  Athen.  iii.  8. 

^  Athen.  iiL  9.  In  the  fig- 
tree  orchards  of  Asia  Minor  the 
spaces  between  the  trees  are 
sown,  as  in  vineyards,  with  com. 


and  the  bushes  are  often  filled 
with  nightingales.  —  Chandler,  L 
244. 

^  Athen.  iii.  10.  There  was, 
alsd,  a  species  whidh  received  its 
name  from  resembling  the  crow 
in  colour.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Pac. 
611.  Philost.  Icon.  i.  31.  p. 
809,  where  figs  are  enumerated 
in  his  el^rant  description  of  the 
Xenia.  cif.  Pausan.  i.  37.  Vi- 
truv. 

7  Geop.  X.  9.  Clus.  Rar.  Plant. 
Hist.  L  4. 

Y  « 
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peaches,  almonds,'  &c.,  covered,  as  though  by  magic, 
with  written  characters.  The  mode  of  operation 
was  this, — steeping  the  stone  of  the  fruit  in  water  for 
several  days,  they  then  carefully  divided  it,  and  taking 
out  the  kernel  inscribed  upon  it  with  a  brazen  pen 
whatever  words  or  letters  they  thought  proper.  This 
done,  they  again  closed  the  stone  over  the  kernel, 
bound  it  round  with  papyrus,  and  planted  it;  and 
the  peaches  or  almonds  which  afterwards  grew  on 
that  tree  bore  every  one  of  them^  mirabile  dictu  ! 
the  legend  inscribed  upon  the  kernel.  By  similar 
arts '  they  created  stoneless  peaches,  walnuts  without 
husks,  figs  white  one  side,  and  black  the  other,  and 
converted  bitter  almonds  into  sweet.' 

The  rules  observed  in  the  planting  of  fruit-trees 
were  numerous.^  Some,  they  were  of  opinion,  were 
best  propagated  by  seed,  others  by  suckers  wrenched 
from  the  root  of  the  parent  stock,*  others,  again,  by 
branches  selected  from  among  the  new  wood  on  the 
topmost  boughs.  A  rude  practice,  too,  common 
enough  in  our  own  rural  districts,  appears  to  have 
been  in  much  favour  among  them, — bending  some 
long  pendant  bough  to  the  ground,  they  covered 
a  part  of  it  with  heavy  clods,  allowing,  however,  the 
extremity  to  appear  above  the  earth.  When  it  had 
taken  root  it  was  severed  from  the  tree  and  trans- 
planted to  some  proper  situation.  At  other  times, 
the  points  of  boughs  were  drawn  down  and  fixed 
in  the  ground,  which  even  thus  took  root,  and  sent 
the  juices  backwards,   after  which   the   bough    was 


^  Geop.  X.  1 4.  60.  Pallad.  iL 
15.13. 

2  Geop.  X.  16.  53.  76. 

'  Geop.  X.  59.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  ii.  8. 1.  Caus.  Plant,  i.  9. 1. 
Plin.  xvii.43.    Pallad.  ii.  15.  11. 

♦  Geop.  X.  3.  Cf.  Xenoph. 
CEconom.  xix.  3. 

^  Plin.  xvii.  13.  When  a  tree 
was  barren^  or  had  lost  its 
strength  in  blooming,  they  split 
it  at  the  root,  and  put  a  stone 


into  the  fissure  to  keep  it  open^ 
afler  which  it  was  said  to  bear 
well.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ii. 
7.  6.  It  was  custonoary,  more- 
over, to  wound  the  trunks  of 
almond,  pear,  and  other  trees, 
as  the  service-tree  in  Arcadia,  in 
order  to  render  them  fertile.  Id. 
ii.  7.  7.  The  berries  of  the  cor- 
nel and  service-t^ees  were  sweeter 
and  ripened  earlier  wild  than 
when  cultivated.     iiL  2. 1  • 
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cut  off  and  a  new  stock  produced.  Trees  generated 
bj  this  method,  as  well  as  those  planted  during 
the  waning  moon,^  were  supposed  to  spread  and 
grow  branchy,  while  those  set  during  the  waxing 
moon  attained,  though  weaker,  to  a  much  glreater 
height.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  further  added, 
that  all  seeds  and  plants  were  put  into  the  ground 
while  the  moon  was  below  the  horizon.*  Those  trees 
which  it  was  customary  to  renew  by  seed  were  the 
pistachio,  the  filbert,  the  almond,  the  chestnut,  the 
white  peach,  the  damascene,  the  pine-tree,  and  the 
edible  pine,  the  palm,  the  cjrpress,  the  laurel,  the 
ash,  the  maple,  and  the  fig.  The  apple,'  the  cherry, 
the  rhamnus  jujuba,  the  common  nut,  the  dw^ 
laurel,  the  myrtle,  and  the  medlar,  were  propagated 
by  suckers;  while  the  quicker  and  surer  mode  of 
raising  trees  from  boughs  was  frequently  adopted 
iti  the  case  of  the  almond,  the  pear,  the  mulberry, 
the  citron,*  the  apple,  the  olive,  the  quince,^  the 
black  and  white  poplar,  the  ivy,  the  jujube-tree, 
the  myrtle,  the  chestnut,  the  vine,  the  willow,  the 
box,  and  the  cytisus. 

But  the  thrifty  people  of  Hellas  seldom  devoted 
the  orchard-ground  entirely  to  fruit-trees.  The  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  been  to  lay  out  the  whole  in 
beds  and  borders  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
and  to  plant  trees,  at  intervals,  along  the  edges  and 
at  the  comers.  These  beds,  moreover,  were  often, 
as  with  us,  edged  vrith  parsley  and  rue;  whence  the 
proverb,  — "  You  have  not  proceeded  beyond  the  rue,** 
for  "  You  know  nothing  of  the  inatter."  ^ 


I 


1  The  ancients  believed  that 
the  moon  ripens  fruity  promotes 
digestion^  and  causes  putrefaction 
in  wood,  and  animal  substances. 

Athen.  vii.  3.     Of.  Plut.  Sympos. 

■**   « >«. 
m.  10. 

«  Geop.  X.  2.  13. 

'  Cf.  Vigen^re,  Images  des  Phi- 
iostrates,  p.  48. 

*  "  Les  orangers  et  les  citron- 
**  niers  perfument   I'air   par    la 


^'  quantity  prodigieuse  des  fleurs 
''  dont  ils  sent  charg&,  et  qui 
**  8*6panoui88ent  aux  premieres 
"  chaleurs.**— Delia  Rocca,  Traite 
sur  les  AbeiUes^  t.  i.  p.  5. 

*  Originally  of  Crete.  Pashley, 
i.  27.  Ko^fioKoy  in  the  ancient 
dialect  of  the  country.  Athen. 
iii.  2. 

«  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  480. 
Geop.  xii.  1.  2* 
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The  rustics  of  antiquity,  who  put  generally  great 
feiith  in  spells  and  talismans,  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary charm  for  ensuring  unfailing  fertility  to  their 
gardens ;  they  buried  an  ass's  head  deep  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  and  sprinkled  the  ground  with  the  juice 
of  fenugreek  and  lotus/  Somewhat  greater  efficacy, 
however,  may  be  attributed  to  their  laborious  methods 
of  manuring  and  irrigation.^ 

The  aspect  of  such  a  garden  differed  yery  little, 
except  perhaps  in  luxuriance,  from  a  similar  plot  of 
ground  in  Kent  or  Middlesex.  Here  you  perceived 
beds  of  turnips,  or  cabbages,  or  onions;  there,  let- 
tuces, or  endive,  or  succory,*  in  the  process  of  blanch- 
ing, or  the  delicate  heads  of  asparagus,  or  broad- 
b^ms,  or  lentils,  or  peas,  or  kidney-beans,  or  arti- 
chokes. In  the  most  sunny  spots  were  ranges  of 
boxes  or  baskets  for  forcing  cucumbers.*  Near  the 
brooks,  where  such  existed,  were  patches  of  water- 
melons,^ the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  here  and  there, 
clasping  round  the  trunks  of  trees,^  and,  suspending 
its  huge  leaves  and  spheres  from  among  the  branches, 
,  you  might  behold  the  gourd,^  as  I  have  often  seen 
it  in  the  palm-groves  of  Nubia.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  pumpkin,  or  common  gourd,  was  eaten  by 
the  Greeks,®  as  it  is  still  in  France  and  Asia  Minor.^ 

Lettuces*®  were  blanched  by  being  tied  a-top,  or 


1  Geop.  xiL  6.  Pallad.  i.  35, 1 6. 

<  Lucian.  Luc.  si  v.  A  sin.  §  43. 

«  Geop.  ii.  37.  40. 

♦  These  were  covered  with 
plates  of  the  lapis  specularis,  and 
furnished  with  wheels,  that  they 
might  the  more  easily  be  moved 
in  and  out  from  imder  cover. 
Colum.  De  Re  Rust.  xi.  3.  p. 
461 :  see  also  Castell^  Villas  of 
the  Ancients,  p.  4. 

^  These  are  found  growing  at 
present  even  in  the  cemeteries. 
'<  Des  melons  d'eau  qui  v^g^tent 
"9a  et  1^  sur  ces  tombes  aban- 
**  donn6es>  resemblent,  par  leur 


€t 


forme  et  leur  paleur,  k  dei 
"  crdnes  humains  qu'on  ne  s'est 
''  pas  donn^  la  peine  d'enseve- 
"lir."  Chateaub.  Itin.  i.  27. 
These  fruit  are  considered  so  in- 
nocent in  the  Levant  as  to  be 
given  to  the  sick  in  fevers.  Chand- 
ler, i.  p.  77. 

^  Ck)lum.  De  Cult.  Hortor.  234. 

7  Sch.  Aristoph.  Acham.  494. 

^  Athen.  iii.  1. 

9  Chandler,  i.  317. 
^^  See  Strattis's   Invocation  to 
the  Caterpillar.     Athen.   ii.   79. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  viL  2.  4. 
5.  4. 
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being  buried  up  to  a  certain  point  in  sand.^  They 
were,  moreover,  supposed  to  be  rendered  more  rich 
and  delicate  by  being  watered  with  a  mixture  of 
wine  and  honey,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  gourmand 
Aristoxenofi,  who  having  done  so  over-night,  used 
next  morning  to  cut  them,  and  say  they  were  so 
many  green  cakes  sent  him  by  mother  Earth.^ 

The  Greek  gardeners  appear  to  have  delighted 
exceedingly  in  the  production  of  monstrous  vegetables. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  cucumber,  their  principal 
object  appears  to  have  been  to  produce  it  without 
seed,  or  of  some  extraordinary  shape.^  In  the  first 
ease  they  diligently  watched  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  above  ground,  and  then  covering  it  over  with 
fresh  earth,  and  repeating  the  same  operation  three 
times,  the  cucumbers  it  bore  were  found  to  be  seed- 
less. The  same  effect  was  produced  by  steeping  the 
seeds  in  sesamum-oil  for  three  days  before  they  were 
sown*  They  were  made  to  grow  to  a  great  length 
by  having  vessels  of  water*  placed  daily  within  a 
few  inches  of  their  points,  which,  exciting  by  attrac- 
tion a  sort  of  nisus  in  the  fruit,  drew  them  forward 
as  far  as  the  gardener  thought  necessary.^  They 
were  made,  likewise,  to  assume  all  sorts  of  forms  by 
the  use  of  light,  fictile  moulds,^  as  in  the  case  of 
the  citron.  Another  method  was,  to  take  a  large 
reed,^  split  it,  and  clear  out  the  pith;  then  intro- 
ducing the  young  cucumber   into   the   hollow,   the 


1  Gkop.  xii.  ]  3,  d.    Pallad.  u. 
14.2. 
«  Athen.  i.  12. 

*  Oeop.  xiL  19. 1,  sqq.  Pallad. 
iv.  9.  8. 

^  Flin.  xix.  28.     Pallad.  iv. 
9.8. 

At  qui  8ub  triehila  manantem 

repit  ad  undam^ 
Labentemque  sequens  nimio  te- 

nuatur  amore, 
Gandidus,  effoetse  tremebundior 

ubere  pofrciB. 
Colum.  X.  De  Cult.  Hortor.  894. 


t€ 


€< 


^  Lord  Bacon,  having  noticed  this 
feet,  adds  the  following  sage  re- 
mark :  '<  If  you  set  a  stc^e  or  prop 
at  a  certain  distance  firom  it  (the 
vine),  H  will  grow  that  way, 
'^  whidi  is  far  stranger  than  the 
^'  other :  for  that  water  may  work 
"  by  a  sympathyof  attraction;  but 
^  this  of  the  stieike  seemeth  to  be 
^*  a  reasonable  discourse.'*  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  462. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vii.  8. 
5.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xix.  24. 
7  Plin.  xix.  28. 
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sections  of  the  reed  were  bound  together,  and  the 
iruit  projected  itself  through  the  tube  until  it  ac- 
quired an  enormous  length.  It  is  observed  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  that  if  you  steep  the  seeds  of  cucumbers 
in  milk,  or  an  infusion  of  honey,  it  will  improve 
their  flavour.*  They  were,  moreover,  believed  to  ex- 
pand in  size  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  like  the  sea- 
hedgehog.'  A  fragrant  smell  was  supposed  to  be 
communicated  to  melons '  by  constantly  keeping  the 
seed  in  dry  rose-leaves.  To  preserve  the  seed  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  was  sprinkled  with  the  juice 
of  house-leek. 

The  Megareans,  in  whose  country  melons,  gourds,* 
and  cucumbers  were  plentiful,  were  accustomed  to 
heap  dust  about  their  roots  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  Etesian  winds,  and  found  this  answer  instead  of 
of  irrigation.*  It  appears  from  the  following  jfroverb, 
— "  The  end  of  cucumbers  and  the  beginning  of  pom- 
pions,*'  —  that  the  former  went  out  of  season  as  the 
latter  came  in.^ 

To  procure  a  plentiful  crop  of  asparagus,  they  used 
to  bury  the  shavings  of  a  wild  ram's  horn,  and  well 
water  them.'  By  banking  up  the  stalks,  moreover, 
immediately  after  cutting  the  heads,  they  caused  new 
shoots  to  spring  forth,  and  thus  enjoyed  a  fr'esh  sup- 
ply throughout  the  year.  This  plant  was  probably 
obtained  from  Libya,^  where  it  was  said  to  attain, 
in  its  wild  state,  the  height  of  twelve,  and  sometimes 
even  of  thirty  cubits ;  ^  and  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon, 


1  Cf.  Athen.  iii.  5. 

^  Athen.  iii.  2. 

3  The  best  melons  at  present 
known  in  Greece  are  those  of 
Cephalonia^  which  lose  their  fla- 
vour if  transplanted.  Hobhouse, 
Trav.  &c.,i.  227.  Cf.  Chandler,  L 
p.  14. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.Acham.  494. 

*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  7. 
6. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  966. 


f  Geop.  xiL  18.  2.  Plin.  xix. 
42.  Dioscor.  ii.  152.  The  phy- 
sician, however^  modestly  professes 
his  unbelief:  tnoi  ^i  lin6pfqtravt 
Sri  lay  tic  Kpiov  Kdpara  0vyr<^ac 
Karopvlg,  f^trai  dtrmipayoc  ifiol 
Bi  diridavoy, 

^  The  asparagus,  however,  has 
been  found,  in  modem  times, 
growing  wild  among  the  ruins  of 
Epidauros.    Chandler,  ii.  249. 

9  Athen.  ii.  62. 
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in  Syria,  it  has  in  our  own  day  been  seen  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  high. 

That  kind  of  cabbage  which  we  call  savoys  was 
supposed  to  flourish  best  in  saline  spots,  on  which 
account  the  gardeners  used  to  sift  pounded  nitre  ^ 
over  the  beds  where  it  was  sown,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice also  in  Egypt.  In  and  about  Alexandria,*  how- 
ever, there  was  said  to  be  some  peculiar  quality  in 
the  earth  which  communicated  a  bitter  taste  to  the 
cabbage.  To  prevent  this  they  imported  cabbage- 
seed  from  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  produced  good 
plants  the  first  year,  but  experienced  in  the  second 
the  acrid  influence  of  the  soil.*  Kum^  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  cabbages,  which,  when  full-grown, 
were  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  like  the  new  leather 
sole  of  a  sandal.  Broccoli  and  sea-kale  and  cauli- 
flowers would  appear  to  have  been  commonly  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  of  the  ancients.  There  was, 
likewise,  among  them  a  sort  of  cabbage  supposed  to 
have  some  connexion  with  the  gift  of  prophecy;* 
and  by  this,  probably,  it  was,  that  certain  comic 
personages  used  to  swear,  as  Socrates  by  the  dog, 
and  Zeno  by  the  caper-bush. 

Radishes^  were  rendered  sweet  by  steeping  the 
seeds  in  wine  and  honey,  or  the  fresh  juice  of  grapes : 
Nicander  speaks  of  preserved  turnips.*  Parsley-seed 
was  put  into  the  earth  in  an  old  rag,  or  a  wisp  of 
straw,^  surrounded  with  manure,  and  well-watered, 
which  made  the  plant  grow  large.  Rue  they  sowed  in 
warm  and  sunny  spots,  without  manure.®  It  was  de- 
fended from  the  cold  of  winter  by  being  surrounded 
with  heaps  of  ashes,^  and  was  sometimes  planted  in 

^  Oeop.  iL  41.  *  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vii.  1.8. 

«  Athen.  ix.  9.  Suid.  v.  ic/oc/m-  6  Athen.  iv.  11. 

^i?.t.i.p.  1518.b.Cf.Fo€8.(Eco-  .  _,      ,     „.^   «,    ^     ..    , 

nom.  Hippoc.  v.ic/,a/i^W.p.  214.  ^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vu.  4. 

DioBcorid.  ii.  146.  2*  6.  4.     Aristoph.  Concion.  355, 

'  Cf.  Steph.  Byzant.  de  Urb.  ^^  gchol. 
p.  488.  b.  8  n  ••   t 

♦  Cf.    Casaub.    Animadv.   in  ^^P'  *"•  ^• 

Athen.  ix.  9.  t.  x.  p.  24.  ^  Geop.  xii.  25.  1. 
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pots,  probably  to  be  kept  in  apartments  for  the  sake 
of  its  bright  yellow  flowers,^  and  because,  when  smelt, 
it  was  said  to  cure  the  head-ache.  The  juice  of  wild 
rue,  mixed  with  woman's  milk,  sharpened  the  sight, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients.^  The  juice  of  sweet 
mint,  which  was  a  garden  herb,  squeiezed  into  milk,^ 
was  supposed  to  prevent  coagulation,  even  should 
rennet  be  afterwards  thrown  into  it. 

Both  the  root  and  bean  of  the  nymphsea  nelumbo 
or  red  lotus,^  were  eaten  in  Egypt,*  where  its  crim- 
son flowers  were  woTen  into  crowns  which  diffiised 
an  agreeable  odour,  and  were  considered  exceedingly 
refreshing  in  the  heat  of  summer.^  This  plant  was 
by  the  Greeks  of  Naucratis  denominated  the  meli- 
lotus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lotus  with  white 
flowers.  Theophrastus^  observes,  that  it  grows  in  the 
marshes  to  the  height  of  four  cubits,  and  has  a 
striped  root  and  stem.  This  lotus  was  also  anci- 
ently found  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  but  did  not  there 
ripen.  In  the  environs  of  Torone  in  Chalcidice,* 
however,  it  was  found  in  perfection  in  a  small  marsh. 

The  lupin,?  and  the  caper-bush,  probably  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  delicate  white  flowers,*®  dete- 
riorated in  gardens,^*  as  did  likewise  the  mallows,^ 


^  C£  Sibth.  Flor.  Grac  tab. 

ses. 

'  Dioscor.  iii.  59.  Geop.  joL 
25.4. 

'  Gkop.  xii.  24. 

^  The  rose-coloured  lotus  was 
said  by  the  poet  Pancrates  to 
have  been  produced  from  the 
blood  of  the  lion  slain  by  the 
Emperor  Adrian.    Athen.  xy.  21. 

*  Athen.  iii.  1. 

^  Nicander  in  Geoipcis  ap. 
Athen.  iii.  1. 

J,Tiip€iac  Kvafioy  AlyvwrioyfO^pa 

^tpelri^ 
"Ay^ta  fiiy  art^dvovi  drvyc'  rd 

^e  irewrriSn'a 
*AKii4,aiov  KopToio  Kit^fpia  ^cvv- 

lidvoitriv 


oiv,  ipifm: 

icporlQfifiu 
See  the  note  of  Schwdgh- 
ffiuser^  t.  vii.  10. 

7  Histor.  Plant,  iv.  10. 

^  It  was  also  found  in  The«- 
protia.    Athen.  iii.  d. 

9  Geop.  ii.  39.  Apuleius  re- 
lates that  the  lupin-fiower  turned 
round  with  the  sim,  even  in  clou- 
dy weather,  so  that  it  served  as 
a  sort  of  rural  clock.  Of.  Plin. 
xviii.  67. 

^^  The  caper-buah  Uossoms  in 
June.    Chandler,  ii.  275. 

1^  Theoph.  Hist  Plant,  i.  S.  6. 
Cf.  Sibth.  Flor.  Grsec.  tab.  488. 

"  Athen.  ii.  52. 
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which,  together  with  the  beet,  were  said  to  acquire 
in  gardens  the  height  of  a  sniall  tree/  The  stem 
of  the  mallows  was  sometimes  used  as  a  walking 
stick.     Its  large  pale  red  flower  which 

Follows  with  its  bending  head  the  sun^^ 

constituted  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  garden. 

Besides  these  the  ancients  usually  cultivated  in 
their  grounds  two  species  of  cistus,  one  with  pale 
red  flowers  now  called  the  long  rose,  the  other  which 
about  midsummer  has  on  its  leaves  a  sort  of  fattj 
dew^  of  which  laudanum  is  made;'  together  with 
the  blue  eringo,^  rocket,  cresses,  (which  were  planted 
in  ridges,)  bastard  parsley,  penny-royal,  anis,^  water- 
mint,  sea- onions,  monk's  rhubarb,  purslain,  a  leaf 
of  which  placed  under  the  tongue  quenched  thirst, 
garden  coriander,  hellebore,  yellow,  red,  and  white, 
bush  origany,^  with  its  pink  cones,  flame-coloured 
fox-glove,  brank-ursine,  or  bear's  foot,  admired  for 
its  vast  pyramid  of  white  flowers,  chervil,  skirwort, 


1  Theof^.  Hist.  Plant.  L  9«  %. 
CL  viL  5,  d.  Hesiod  reckons  the 
mallow  and  the  asphodel  among 
edible  plants.  0pp.  et  Dies,  41. 
Gesttfing,  therefore,  (in  loc.)  won- 
ders Pythagoras  should  have  pro- 
hibited the  mallow.  Of.  Aristoph. 
Plut.  54d.  Suid.  V.  Bvftog.  U  1. 
p.  1SS6.  e.  Horat  Od.  i.  82.  16. 

<  Colum.  de  Cult.  Hortor.  25d. 
Cardan  in  his  treatise  De  Subti- 
litate  having  undertaken  to  assign 
the  cause  why  certain  flowers 
bend  towards  the  sun,  his  antago- 
nist, J.  C.  ScaHger,  remarks  upon 
his  philosophy  as  follows : — *'  De 
floribus,  qui  ad  Solem  conver- 
tuntur  non  pessime  ais:  tenue 
humidum  ad  Solis  calorem,  se  ha- 
bere, ut  corii  ad  ignem.  Cesterum 
adhuc  integra  restat  qusestio. 
Rosis  enim  tenuissimum  esse  hu- 
midum testantur  omnia.     Non 


eonvertuntur  tamen.  Platonici 
flores  quosdam  etiam  Lune  di- 
cunt  esse  fiuniliares:  qui  sane 
huic  Sideri,  sicut  illi  suo  canant 
hymnos,  sed  mortalibus  ignotos 
auribus."  Exeitit.  170,  $  2. 
<'  The  cause  ^of  the  bowing  of  the 
''  heliotrope)  is  somewhat  obscure ; 
"  but  I  take  it  to  be  no  other,  but 
"  that  the  part  against  which  the 
^'  sun  heateth,  waxeth  more  fiunt 
'^and  flaccid  in  the  stalk,  and 
**  thereby  less  able  to  support  the 
flower."  fiacon,  Sylva  Sylvarum 
§493. 

»  Sibth.  Flor.  Grsec.  t.  1.  tab. 
258,  seq. 

♦  Colum.  X.  de  Cult.  Hortor. 
230,  sqq.  Sch.  Aristc^h.  Nub.  235. 

*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  L  72.  2. 
^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  826, 

837. 
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the  mournful  elecampane,  giant  fennel,  dill,  mustard 
and  wake-robin,  which  was  sown. 

Soon  as  the  punic  tree^  whose  numerous  grains^ 
When  thoroughly  ripe^  a  hright  red  covering  hides. 
Itself  did  with  its  hloody  hlossoms  clothe.^ 

Other  garden  herbs  were  the  cumin,  the  seed 
of  which  was  sown  with  abuse  and  curses,^  the  sperage- 
berry,  the  dittander,  or  pepperwort,  turnips,^  and 
parsnips,  (found  wild  in  Dalmatia,)^  with  onions,  gar- 
lic, and  leeks.^  For  these  last  Megara  was  famous, 
as  Attica  was  for  honey,  which  suggested  to  the 
Athenians  an  occasion  of  compliment  to  themselves,  ^ 
it  having  been  a  saying  among  them,  that  they  were 
as  superior  to  the  Megareans  as  honey  is  to  garlic 
and  leeks. 

The  cultivation  of  that  species  of  leek  called  ge- 
thyllis  was  carried  to  great  perfection  at  Delphi,^ 
where  it  was  an  established  custom,  evidently  vnth 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  gardening,  that  the 
person  who,  on  the  day  of  the  Theoxenia,®  presented 
the  largest  vegetable  of  this  kind  to  Leto  should 
receive  a  portion  from  the  holy  table.^  Polemo,  who 
relates  this  circumstance  says,  that  he  had  seen  on 
these  occasions  leeks  nearly  as  large  as  turnips.  The 
cause  of  this  ceremony  was  said  to  be,  that  Leto 
when  great  with  Apollo  longed  for  a  leek. 

Mushrooms*^  were  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  an- 
cients, among  whose  methods  of  producing  them 
were  the  following.     They  felled  a  poplar- tree  *^  and 


1  Colum.  X.  De  Cult.  Hortor. 
d74.  English  Translation.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant.  viL  12.  1. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  yii.  8.  3. 
Cf.  Dioscor.  iii.  68,  seq. 

*  A  then.  iv.  11. 

*  Athen.  ix.  8. 

*  Theoph.  Hist  Plant,  vii.  4. 
7,  10,  11.  Aristoph.  Plut.  283, 
et  schol.  Eq.  675.  494.  Vesp. 
680.  Acham.  166,  500.  Plut. 
283. 


^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac  246. 
252. 

7  C£  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  675. 

®  This  passage  has  escaped  the 
diligence  of  Meursius,  Grsec  Fe« 
riat.  p.  150. 

9  Athen.  ix.  13. 

10  Dioscor.  ii.  200,  seq.  Plin. 
xix.  11. 

"  Athen.  ii.  57.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Nuh.  189,  191.  Eccles.  1092. 
Ckop.  xii.  36. 
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laying  its  trunk  in  the  earth  to  rot,  watered  it  assi- 
duously, after  which  mushrooms,  at  the  proper  time 
sprung  up.  Another  method  was  to  irrigate  the 
trunk  of  the  fig-tree  after  having  covered  it  all  round 
with  dung,  though  the  best  kind  in  the  opinion  of 
others  were  such  as  grew  at  the  foot  of  elm  and  pine* 
trees.^  Those  springing  from  the  upper  roots  were 
reckoned  of  no  value. 

On  other  occasions^  they  chose  a  light  sandy  soil 
accustomed  to  produce  reeds,  then  burning  brush- 
wood, &C.,  when  the  air  was  in  a  state  indicating 
rain,  this  ambiguous  species  of  vegetable  started 
forth  from  the  earth  with  the  first  shower.  The 
same  effect  was  produced  by  watering  the  ground 
thus  prepared,  though  this  species  was  supposed  to 
be  inferior.  In  France,  the  most  delicate  sort  of 
mushrooms  are  said  to  proceed  from  the  decayed 
root  of  the  Eryngium. 

This  vegetable  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
dish  among  the  ancients,  together  with  the  truffle,' 
eaten  both  cooked  and  raw;*  and  the  morrille.* 
That  particular  kind,  called  geranion,  is  the  modern 
crane's  bill.  The  Misu,  another  sort  of  truffle,* 
grew  chiefly  in  the  sandy  plains  about  Cyrene,  and, 
as  well  as  the  Iton,^  found  in  the  lofty  downs  of 
Thrace,  was  said  to  exhale  an  agreeable  odour  re- 
sembling that  of  animal  food.  These  fanciful  luxu- 
ries, which  were  produced  among  the  rains  and 
thunders®  of  autumn,  continued  to  flourish  in  the 
earth  during  a  whole  year,  but  were  thought  to  be 

^  A  similar  obeervation  is  made  nese. — Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vii. 

in  France  respecting  the  truffles^  13,  8. 

the  best  of  which  are  supposed  to  ^  Theophrast.   Hist.   Plant,  i. 

grow  about  the  roots  and  under  10.  7. 

the  shadow  of  the  oak.     TroUope's  ^  Theoph.   Hist.  Plant,  i.   6. 

Summer  in  Western  France,  ii.  IS. 

S5f.  f  Athen.  ii.  62. 

<  Oeop.  xiL  41.  2.  ^  Plut.  Sympos.  iv.  2.  1.  who 

'  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  189.  relates  that  the  Mva  attamed  to 

^  This  was  more  particularly  a  very  laige  size  in  Elis. 

the  case  on  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
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in  seaBon  in  spring.  Truffle-seed  was  usaallj  im- 
ported from  Megara,  Ljcia,  and  Getulia;  but  in 
Mytelene  the  inhabitants  were  spared  this  expense, 
their  sandj  shores  being  annually  sown  from  the 
neighbouring  coast  by  the  winds  and  showers.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  neither  truffles  nor  wild 
onions  were  found  near  the  Hellespont.^ 

What  methods  the  ancients  employed  for  disco- 
vering the  truffle,  which  grows  without  stem  or  leaf 
in  a  small  cell  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  I 
have  nowhere  seen  explained.  At  present*  their 
existence  is  said  to  be  detected  in  Greece,  not  by 
the  truffle  hound,  but  by  the  divining  rod.  On  the 
dry  sandy  downs  of  the  Limousin,  Gascogne,  An- 
goumois,  and  Perigord,  as  well  as  in  several  parts 
of  Italy,*  they  are  collected  by  the  swineherds; 
for  the  hogs  being  extremely  fond  of  them  utter 
grunts  of  joy,  and  begin  to  turn  up  the  earth  as 
soon  as  they  scent  their  odour,  upon  which  the 
herdsmen  beat  the  animals  away,  and  carefully  pre- 
serve the  delicacy  for  the  tables  of  the  rich.  At 
other  times  they  are  discovered  in  the  following 
manner:  the  herdsmen  stooping  down,  and  looking 
horizontally  along  the  surface  of  the  Landes,  ob- 
serve here  and  there,  on  spots  bare  of  grass  and 
full  of  fissures,  clouds  of  very  diminutive  flies  hatch- 
ed in  the  truffle,  and  still  regaling  themselves  with 
its  perfume.  In  some  parts  of  Savoy  they  have 
been  found  two  pounds  in  weight. 

*  Vid.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  i.         •  Valmont  de  Bomare,    Diet. 
6.  13.  D*Hi8t.  Nat.  t.  il  p.  21,  seq. 

«  Walp.  Mem.  L  284. 
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One  of  the  principal  branches  of  husbandry^  in 
Greece  was  the  culture  of  the  vine,  probably  intro- 
duced from  Phcenicia.'  Long  before  the  historical 
age,  however,  it  had  spread  itself  through  the  whole 
country,  together  with  several  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Homer,^ 
who  frequently  enumerates  vineyards  among  the 
possessions  of  his  heroes.  Like  most  things  the 
origin  of  which  was  unknown,  the  vine  famished 
the  poets  and  common  people  with  the  subjects  of 
numerous  fables,  some  of  which  were  reckoned  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  treasured  up  and  trans- 
mitted  to  posterity.  Thus,  among  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
crians,  it  was  said^  to  have  sprung  from  a  smajl 
piece  of  wood,  brought  forth  in  lieu  of  whelps  by 
a  bitch.  Others  supposed  a  spot  near  Olympia^  to 
have  given  birth  to  the  vine,  in  proof  of  which  the 


'  The  importance  of  this  branch 
of  cultivation  in  some  countries 
may  be  perceived  from  the  fact, 
that  in  France  it  is  said  to  afford 
employment  to  iS^SOO^OOO  fami- 
lies^ comprising  a  population  of 
6,000,000,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  population  of  the  entire  king- 
dom. Times,  Aug.  S,  1838. 
The  quantity  of  land  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine  was  esti- 
mated in  1828,  at  4,270,000 
acres,  the  produce  of  which  a* 
mounted  to  920,721,088  gallons, 
22,5 1 6,220^  1 5t.  sterling.  Red- 
(ting,   Hist,    of  Modem  Wines, 


chap.  iv.  p.  56,  In  the  Qreek 
Budget  of  1836,  the  tax  on  cattle 
produced  2,100,000  drachmas, 
on  bees  35,000,  olive-grounds 
64,776,  and  on  vineyaids  and 
currant- grounds  58>269. — Parish, 
Diplomatic  History  of  the  Mo- 
narchy of  Greece,  p.  175. 

^  Or  according  to  Athenseus, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Deipnosoph.  xv.  17* 

'IHad.  /3.  561.  y.  184.  <. 
152,  294.  Cf.  Find.  Isth.  viii. 
108. 

^  Pftus.  X.  38.  1. 

^  Athen.  L  61. 
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inhabitants  affirmed  a  miracle  was  wrought  annually 
among  them  during  the  Dionysiac  festival.  They 
took  three  empty  brazen  vessels,  and  having  closely 
covered  and  sealed  them  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, again  opened  them  after  some  interval  of 
time,  not  stated,  when  they  were  found  fiill  of 
wine.  According  to  other  authorities,  the  environs 
of  Plinthinfe,  in  Egypt,  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  cradle  of  Dionysos,  on  which  account  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  were  by  some  accused  of  inebriety, 
though  in  the  age  of  Herodotus^  there  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  vineyards  in  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Nile.  In  reality,*  the  vine  appears  to  be  a 
native  of  all  temperate  climates,  both  in  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  and  will  even^ourish*  and  pro- 
duce fine  grapes  in  various  situations  within  the 
tropics,  where  clusters  in  different  stages  of  ripe- 
ness may  be  observed  upon  its  branches  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

The  opinions  of  Grecian  writers  respecting  the 
soil  best  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  hav- 
ing been  founded  on  experience,  generally  agree 
with  those  which  prevail  in  modem  times.*  They 
preferred  for  their  vineyards  the  gentle  acclivities 
of  hills,*  where  the  soil  was  good,  though  light  and 
porous,  and  abounding  in  springs  at  no  great  depth 
from  the  surface.^  A  considerable  degree  of  mois- 
ture was  always  supposed  to  be  indispensable,  on 
which  accoimt,  in  arid  situations,  large  hollow  sea- 
shells,  and  fragments  of  sandstone^  were  buried  in 
the  soil,  these  being  regarded  as  so  many  reservoirs 
of  humidity. 

1  ii.  77*  phiques,  t.  ii.  p.  15.     Voyages, 

1. 1.  p.  487,  491. 
«  Cf.  Redding  History  of  Mo-         *  Viig.  Georg.  ii.  276. 
dem  Wmes,  chap.  i.  p.  2.    An         ^  *'  Qudd  colles  Baodius  ama- 
interesting  and  able  work.  "  ret."  Manil.   Astronom.   ii.  p. 

31.  6.    Scalig. 
»  Nienhoif  in  ChurchiU's  Col-         «  Geop.  v.  1. 
lection,    ii.    264.      Barbot,    iii.       .  ^  Geop.  v.  9.  8.     Vii^g.  Geoi^g. 
1 8.      Ulloa,   Memoires  Philoso-     ii.  848. 
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By  some  the  vine  was  even  thought  to  delight  in 
the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  plains,  such  as  is  found  in 
Egypt,*  where,  in  later  times,  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
from  Elephantine  to  the  sea,  seem  to  have  present- 
ed one  vast  succession  of  vineyards.*  But  superior 
vines  were  produced  on  a  few  spots  only,  as  at 
Koptos,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Mareo- 
tis,  where  showers  of  sand,  pouring  in  from  the  de- 
sert or  the  sea-shore,  diminished  the  fetness  of  the 
ground.  With  respect  to  Koptos,  we  possess,  how- 
ever, no  precise  information,^  but  are  expressly  told, 
that  the  Mareotic  vineyards  covered  a  series  of  sandy 
swells,  stretching  eastward  from  the  lake  towards 
Rosetta.^  On  the  southern  confines  of  Egypt,  in 
the  rocky  and  picturesque  island  of  Elephantine,  the 
vine  was  said  *  never  to  shed  its  leaves ;  but  as  none 
grow  there  at  present,  the  traveller  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  this  question.  In  Greece  the  vine- 
yards of  the  plains  were  generally  appropriated  to 
the  production  of  the  green  grape,  the  purple  being 
supposed  to  prefer  the  sides  of  hills,  or  even  of 
mountains,  provided  it  were  not  exposed  to  the 
furious  winds  upon  their  summits.     Several  sorts  of 


*  KaXX/^ri|  ii  yfi  koX  J  vvo 
tS»v  ^ovriav  Tora^&y  x^trdtlffa, 
oBey  Ka\  r^v  Atyvirrov  iwatrov- 
fuy. — Florent.  ap.  Geop.  v.  1.  4. 

<  Jemaleddin.  Maured  AUata- 
fety  p.  7.  All  these  vines  it  will 
be  remembered  were  cut  down 
by  order  of  the  Caliph  Beamril- 
lah,  even  in  the  province  of  the 
Fayoum.  Some  vestiges,  how- 
ever^ of  vineyards  were  here  dis- 
coveied  by  Pococke.  "  I  obaerv- 
''  ed,"  fays  he,  "  aboat  this  lake 
*'(Moeris)  several  roots  in  the 
''ground,  that  seemed  to  me  to 
"be  the  remains  of  vines,  for 
"which  the  country  about  the 
"lake  was  formerly  famous. 
"Where  there  is  little  moisture 
"  in  the  air,  and  it  rains  so  sel- 

VOL.   II. 
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"  dom,  wood  may  remain  sound 
a  great  while,  though  it  is  not 
known  how  long  these  vine- 
yards have  been  destroyed." 
Vol.  i.  p.  ^5. 

^  Though  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  wine  itself  we  are 
told,  that  it  was  so  light  as  to  be 
given  to  persons  in  fevers, — h  li 
Kard  ri^y  Qtifiai^a,  koX  fidXiara 
6  Kard  ri^y  K&trroy  rdXty,  otriitc 
ivrl  XeirroCf  i^al  ihayd^oroc,  ral 
Ta\na£  ^eirru'^ct-  «C  rote  irvpe- 
ralrovai  ^i^6fityo£  fi^  pXairreiy, 
Athen.i.  60. 

*  Athen.  i.  60.  Horat.  Od.  i. 
37.  14.  Strab.  xvii.  1.  t.  iii.  p. 
4ft5. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  3.  5. 
Varro,  i.  7. 

z 
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white  grape,  also,  as  the  Psillian,  Corcyrean,  and 
the  Chlorian,  delighted  in  elevated  yineyards,^  though 
it  was  often  judged  necessary  to  reverse  these  rules, 
and  compel  the  hill-nurslings  to  descend  to  the  plains, 
while  those  of  the  plains  were  in  their  turn  exposed 
to  the  climate  of  the  mountains. 

Much  judgment  was  thought  to  be  required  in 
selecting  the  site  of  a  vineyard,  though  almost  every- 
thing depended  on  the  climate  and  general  configu- 
ration of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated.  Thus 
in  warm  countries^  as  in  the  Pentapolis  of  Cyrene, 
the  vineyards  sloped  towards  the  north;  in  Laconia, 
they  occupied  the  eastern  face  of  Mount  Taygetos, 
while  in  Attica  and  the  islands,  the  hills  often  ap- 
pear to  have  been  encircled  with  vines.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  those  were  most  esteemed  which 
looked  towards  the  rising  sun  and  enjoyed,  without 
obstruction,  the  first  rays  of  the  morning.'  And 
this  also  is  the  case  in  the  Cote  d'Or,  where  the 
best  vrines,  as  the  Chambertin,  the  Vin  de  Beaune^ 
and  that  of  the  Clos  Vougeot,  are  grown  on  eastern 
declivities.  In  some  parts  of  Greece,  the  vine  was 
strongly  affected  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  vnnds, 
as  those  of  the  east  und  the  west  in  Thessaly,  which  in 
the  forty  cold  days  of  winter  were  attended  by  frost 
that  killed  its  upper  extremities,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  trunk.  At  Chalcis,  in  Euboea  likewise,  the 
OljHDipias,  a  western  wind,  parched  and  shrivelled, 
or,  as  the  Greeks  express  it,  burnt  up  the  leaves, 
sometimes  completely  destroying  the  shrub  itself.' 
In  such  situations  it  was  accordingly  found  neces- 
sary to  protect  it  by  a  covering*  during  the  preva- 
lence of  cold  vnnds.     At  Methana,  in  Argolis,  when 

*  Geop.  V.  1.  15.     Cf.  Qeop.         *  Oeop.  v.  4. 1. 
ilL  2.     "  The  shifting  of  ground         ,  ^     .   ^       p,     . 

t'SS^^hti^^^^  yet  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea 

"itn'iLe?^i'vr:no^  zTSrir''""''''' 

"better-"    Bacon,  "Sylva  Syl-     ^^-    ^«^P- ^- ^• 

"  varum,"  439.  ♦  Theoph.  Caus.  Plant,  v.  1 2, 5. 
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the  south-east  in  spring  blew  up  the  Saronic  guif,^ 
the  inhabitants,  to  defend  them  from  it,  spread  over 
their  vines  the  invisible  teguments  of  a  spell ;  which 
was  effected  in  the  following  manner :  taking  a  milk- 
white  cock,  and  cutting  it  in  halves,  two  men  seized 
each  a  part,  and  then,  standing  back  to  back,  started 
off  in  opposite  directions,  made  the  tour  of  the  vine- 
yard, and,  returning  whence  they  had  set  out,  buried 
the  cock's  remains  in  the  earth.  After  this  the  Libs 
might  blow  as  it  listed,  since  it  possessed  no  power 
to  injure  any  man's  property  within  the  consecrated 
circle.*  The  prevalence  of  the  north  wind  during 
autumn  was  considered  auspicious,  as  they  supposed 
it  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

When  the  husbandman  had  resolved  on  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  vineyard,  he  first,  of  course,  en- 
circled the  spot  with  a  hedge'  which  was  made  both 
thick  and  strong  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the 
flocks  and  herds,  which,  as  well  as  goats,  foxes,  and 
soldiers,  loved  to  prey  upon  the  vine.*  His  next 
care  was  to  root  up  the  hazel  bush  and  the  ole- 
aster, the  roots  of  the  former  being  supposed  to  be 
inimical  to  the  Dionysiac  tree,  while  the  oily  bark 
of  the  latter  rendered  it  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
taking  fire,  by  which  means  vineyards  would  often 
appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  iashes.  So  at  least 
says  Virgil.* 

Root  up  wild  olives  from  thy  laboured  lands, 
For  sparkling  fir»  from  hinjs'  unwary  hands 
Is  often  scattered  o'er  their  unctuous  rinds^ 
And  often  spread  abroad  by  raging  winds ; 
F<nr  first  the  smouldering  flame  the  trunk  receives, 
Ascending  thence  it  craddes  in  the  leaves ; 


1  On  the  prevalence  of  these  '  Virg*  Georg.  ii.  371,  sqq. 
winds  in  winter  and  spring,  toge- 
ther with  the  causes  of  the  pheno-  *  Aristoph.    £q.    1073,     seq. 
menon,    see    Aristot.    ProUem.  KUst. 
xxvi.  16. 

«  P&us.  ii,  84.  2.     Chancer,  *  Geoiy.  ii.  299,  sqq.    Dryden's 

Travels,  ii.  248.  Translation. 
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At  length  yictorious  to  the  top  aspires, 

Involving  all  the  wood  in  smoky  fires. 

But  most  when  driven  by  winds  the  flaming  storm 

Of  the  long  files  destroys  the  beauteous  form ; 

In  ashes  then  the  unhappy  vineyard  lies. 

Nor  will  the  blasted  plants  from  ruin  rise, 

Nor  will  the  withered  stock  be  green  again, 

But  the  wild  olive  shoots^  and  shades  th*  ungrateful  plain. 

The  next  operation^  was  to  trench  the  ground  and 
throw  it  into  lofty  ridges,  which,  by  the  operation 
of  the  summer  sun,  and  the  rain  and  winds  and 
frosts  of  winter,  were  rendered  mellow  and  genial. 
Occasionally  a  species  of  manure,  composed*  of  poun- 
ded acorns,  lentils,  and  other  vegetable  substances, 
was  dug  in  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  soil 
the  warmth  and  fertility  required  by  the  vine. 

The  ground  having  remained  in  this  state  during 
a  whole  year,  its  surface  was  levelled,  and  a  series 
of  shallow  furrows  traced  for  the  slips  by  line,  ra- 
ther close,  on  rich  alluvial  plains,  but  diverging 
more  and  more'  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of 
the  site.  Generally  the  vine  was  propagated  by 
slips  of  moderate  length,  planted  sometimes  upright 
or  a  Taiguille,^  as  the  phrase  is  in  Languedoc,  some- 
times obliquely,*  which  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  b&tter  fashion.  Along  with  the  slip  a  hand- 
full  of  grape-stones  was  usually  cast  into  the  fur- 
row,^ those  of  the  green  grape  with  the  purple  vine, 
and  those  of  the  purple  with  the  green,  in  order 
to  cause  it  the   sooner  to   take   root.      With  some 


'  Geop.  iiL  4.     Ct  Viig.  Georg. 
ii.  259,  seq.  et  Serv.  ad  loe. 
«  Geop.  V.  24. 

*  Virg.  Greorg.  ii.  274,  seq. 

*  Skippon  in  Churchill,  Collec- 
tion of  Voyages,  vi.  780. 

*  U.6ripa  ^i  6\ov  ro  xXfifia 
op^ov  ri3<ic  ^poQ  Toy  ohpavov 
flXiirov  ijy^  fAoKXov  ay  piZovtrBai 
ahrOf  ^  icai  7r\dyi6y  ri  viro  ry 
vTo^ePXfffjiiyri  yp  ^e/iyc  &»',  ^tne 
Kiitr^ai    &(nr€p    ydfxfia    wuriov; 


ovTkf  Kif  Aio*  irXc/ovec  ydp  hy  o\ 
o^^aXfiol  Kard  y^c  ^^'  c^  ^ 
rHy  66^aXftiiy  ral  Siv^  6pm 
fiXatrrayoyra  Td  ^vrct.  Xenoph. 
(Econom.  xix.  9,  seq. 

^  Geop.  V.  9.  This  practice  is 
noticed  by  Lord  Bacon  who  ad- 
vises gardeners  to  extend  the  ex- 
periment by  laying  "  good  store  " 
of  other  kernels  about  the  roots 
of  trees  of  the  same  kind.  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  i.  85. 
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the  practice  was  always  to  set  two  slips  together,  so 
that  if  one  missed  the  other  might  take,  and  when 
both  grew,  the  weaker  was  cut  off  or  removed. 
Several  stones,^  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  were 
placed  round  the  slip  above  whatever  manure  was 
used,  the  belief  being,  that  they  would  aid  in  pre- 
venting the  root  from  being  scorched  by  the  sun 
in  the  heats  of  summer.*  Some  touched  the  lower 
point  of  the  slip  with  cedar  oil  which  prevented  it 
from  decaying,  and  likewise  by  its  odour  repelled 
vermin. 

To  produce  grapes  without  stones  the  lower  end 
of  the  slip  was  split,  and  the  pith  carefully  extittct- 
ed  with  an  ear-pick.^  It  was  then  bound  round 
with  a  papyrus  leaf,  thrust  into  a  sea-onion  and 
thus  planted.  Vines  producing  medicinal  grapes 
were  created  by  withdrawing  the  pith  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  slip,  but  without  splitting,  and 
introducing  certain  drugs  into  the  hollow,*  closing 
up  the  extremity  with  papyrus  and  thus  setting  it 
in  the  earth.  The  vnne,  the  grape,  the  leaves,  and 
even  the  ashes  of  such  a  vine  were  thought  to  be 
a  remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents  and  dogs, 
though  no  security  against  hydrophobia.  Another 
mode  of  producing  stoneless  grapes  was  to  cut  short 
all  the  branches  of  a  vine  already  growing,  extract 
the  pith  from   the   ends  of  them,   and   fill   up  the 


*  Viiig.  Georg.  ii.  348. 
^  A  similar  remark  is  made 
by  Lord  Bacon :  ''  It  is  an  as- 
•*  sured  experience, "  he  says, 
"  that  an  heap  of  flint  or  stone 
"  laid  about  the  bottom  of  a  wild 
tree,  as  an  oak,  elm,  ash,  See, 
upon  the  first  planting,  doth 
make  it  prosper  double  as  much 
"  as  without  it.  The  cause  is 
**  for  that  it  retaineth  the  mois- 
'*  ture  which  falleth  at  any  time 
'*  upon  the  tree  and  suflereth  it 
**  not  to  be  exhaled  by  the  sun." 
Sylva  Sylvarum,  422. 
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^  Geop.  iv.  7.  Mention  of  the 
stoneless  grapes  of  Persia  occurs 
in  many  travellers,  and,  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  one  of  the  most  recent, 
are  emunerated  under  the  name  of 
kismis,  among  the  choicest  fruits 
of  that  country.  Three  Years  in 
Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  32S.  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  certain 
sorts  of  vines,  among  others  the 
Capneion,  produced  sometimes 
white  clusters,  sometimes  purple. 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  d.  2. 
Cf  de  Caus.  Plant.» v.  3.  I.  k, r.  \. 

*  Geop.  iv.  8. 
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cavitj  once  a-week  with  the  juice  of  sylphion,^  bind- 
ing them  carefully  to  props  that  the  liquor  might 
not  escape.  A  method  was  also  in  use  of  producing 
green  and  purple  grapes  on  the  same  cluster.*  This 
was  to  take  two  slips  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  size,  the  one  of  the  white,  the  other  of  the 
black  grape,  and,  having  split  them  down  the  mid- 
dle, careftillj  to  fit  the  halves  to  their  opposites, 
so  that  the  buds,  when  divided,  should  exactly 
meet.  They  were  then  bound  tight  together  with 
papyrus  thread,  and  placed  in  the  earth  in  a  sea- 
onion,^  whose  glutinous  juice  aided  the  growing  to- 
gether of  the  severed  parts.  Sometimes  instead  of 
slips,  ofl&hoots  removed  from  the  trunk  of  a  large 
vine,  with  roots  attached  to  them,  were  used.  On 
other  occasions  the  vine  was  grafted,  like  any  other 
fiiiit-tree,  on  a  variety  of  stocks,*  each  modifying 
the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  grape.  Thus  a  vine 
grafted  on  a  myrtle-stock,^  produccKl  fruit  partaking 
of  the  character  of  the  myrtle-berry.  Grafted  on  a 
cherry-tree,  its  grapes  underwent  a  different  change, 
and  ripened,  like  cherries,  in  the  spring.  As  the 
clay  encircling  the  junctures  of  these  grafts  grew  dry, 
and  somewhat  cracked  in  hot  summers,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  gardeners  to  moisten  them  every  evening 
with  a  sponge  dipped  in  water.^ 

The  husbandmen  of  antiquity  were  often  somewhat 
fanciful  in  their  practices.  In  order,  when  forming 
a  nursery,^  to  coax  the  young  plants  to  grow,  the 
beds  to  which  they  were  transferred,  were  formed 
of  a  stratum   of  earth   brought  from   the   vineyard 

*  Geop.  iv.  7.  *  Colum.  v.  11. 

— ^AdulU  vitium  propagine 

<  Geop.  iv.  14.  Alias  maritat  populos, 

InutUesque  faloe  lamos  ampu- 

'  It  has  been  remarked  also  by  tans 

ancient  naturalists  that  a  fig-tree  Feliciores  inserit. 

planted  in   a   sea-onion,   grows  Horat.  Epod.  ii.  9,  seq. 

quicker  and   is  more  free  from  ^  Geop.  iv.  i,  seq. 

vermin.     Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  ^  Geop.  iv.  12. 

5,  5,  ^  Viig.  Georg.  ii.  265,  seq. 
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whence  they  also  were  taken.  Another  nicety  was 
to  take  care,  that  they  occupied  precisely  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  the  quarters  of  the  heavens  ^ 
as  when  growing  on  the  parent  stock.^ 

**  fieeides  to  plant  it  at  it  was  they  mark 
The  heaven's  four  quarters  on  the  tender  bark, 
And  to  the  north  or  south  restore  the  side 
Which  at  their  birth  did  heat  or  cold  abide, 
So  strong  is  custom ;  such  effects  can  use 
In  tender  souls  of  pliant  plants  produce." 

When  desirous  of  extending  the  plantation  in  an 
old  vineyard,  instead  of  the  methods  above  described, 
they  had  recourse  to  another,  which  was  to  bend 
down  *  the  vine  branch,  and  bury  it  up  to  the  point 
in  the  earth,  where  it  would  take  root,  and  send  forth 
a  new  vine,  and  in  this  way  a  long  series  of  leafy 
arcades  *  may  sometimes  have  been  formed.  At  the 
foot  of  their  vines  some  cultivators  were  in  the  habit 
of  burying  three  goats'  horns  *  with  their  points  down- 
wards, and  the  other  end  appearing  above  the  soil. 
These  they  regarded  as  so  many  receptacles  for  re- 
ceiving and  gradually  conveying  water  to  the  roots, 
and,  consequently,  an  active  cause  of  the  vines'  fer- 
tility. 
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*  Lord  Bacon  gives  this  ex- 
periment a  place  in  his  philoso- 
phy^ observing,  that ''  in  all  trees 
when  they  be  removed  (espe- 
cially fruit-trees)  care  ought  to 
"  be  taken  that  the  sides  of  the 
^  trees  be  coasted  (north  and 
south)  and  as  they  stood  be- 
fore." Syl va  Sylvarum,  47 1 . 
<  Virg.  Geoig.  iL  270,  seq. 
'  An  analogous  practice  is  ob- 
served in  the  pepper  gardens  of 
Sumatra : — *'  When  the  vines 
originally  planted  to  any  of  the 
chinkareens  (or  props)  are  ob- 
'*  served  to  fiul  or  miss ;  instead 
"of  replacing  them  with  new 
*^  plants,  they  frequently  conduct 
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"  one  of  the  shoots,  or  suckers, 
from  a  neighbouring  vine,  to 
the  spot,  through  a  trench 
made  in  the  ground,  and  there 
"  suffer  it  to  rise  up  anew,  often 
*'  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or 
''fourteen  feet  from  the  parent 
''stock."  Marsden,  History  of 
Sumatra,  p.  111. 

♦  Virg.  Georg.  iL  26.  Serv.  ad 
loc. 

*  Geop.  iv.  2.  The  nymphs 
are  said  to  have  been  the  nurses 
of  Bacchos,  because  water  sup- 
plied moisture  to  the  vine.  The 
explanation  of  Atheneeus  is  forced 
and  cold.    ii.  2. 
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Respecting  the  seasons  of  planting/  opinions  were 
divided,  some  preferring  the  close  of  autumn,  im- 
mediately after  the  fell  of  the  leaf,  when  the  sap 
had  forsaken  the  branches,  and  descended  to  the 
roots;  others  chose,  for  the  time  of  this  operation, 
the  early  spring,  just  before  the  sap  mounted ;  while 
a  third  class  delayed  it  until  the  buds  began  to  swell, 
and  the  tokens  of  spring  were  evident.  To  these 
varieties  of  practice  Virgil  makes  allusion, — 

When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  field  with  cold^ 
The  fainty  root  can  take  no  steady  hold ; 
But  when  the  golden  spring  reveids  the  year, 
And  the  white  bird  returns  whom  serpents  fear, 
That  season  deem  the  best  to  plant  thy  vines ; 
Next  that,  is  when  autumnal  wannth  declines, 
Ere  heat  is  quite  decayed,  or  cold  begun. 
Or  Capricorn  admits  the  winter  sun. 

But  the  above  were  not  the  only  rules  observed ; 
for,  besides  the  general  march  of  the  seasons,  they  took 
note  of  the  phases  of  the  moon,*  whose  influence 
over  vegetation  all  antiquity  believed  to  be  very 
powerful.  Some  planted  during  the  four  days  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  birth  of  the  new  moon,  while 
others  extended  their  labours  through  the  first  two 
quarters.  The  act  of  pruning*  was  performed  when 
that  planet  was  in  its  wane. 

There  were  in  Greece*  three  remarkable  varieties 
of  the  vine,  created  by  difference  in  the  mode  of 
cultivation.*  The  first  consisted  of  plants  always 
kept   short,  and   supported  on  props,  as  in  France ; 


*  Geop.  V.  7,  seq.  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  823,  sqq. 

2  Geop.  V.  10. 

3  Geop.  iii.  1 . 

*  Cf.  Theoph.  Caus.  Plant,  iv. 
5.  6. 

*  The  low  vines  of  Asia  Minor 
are  now  pruned  in  a  very  parti- 
cular manner.  "  As  we  approach- 
**  ed  Vourla  the  little  valleys 
"  were  all  green  with  com,   or 


"  filled  with  naked  vine-stocks  in 
"  orderly  arrangement,  about  a 
''  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  peo- 
ple were  working,  many  in  a 
row,  turning  uie  earth,  or 
encircling  the  trunks  with  tar, 
''  to  secure  the  buds  firom  grubs 
'*  and  worms.  The  shoots  which 
'*  bear  the  firuit  are  cut  down 
"  again  in  winter."  Chandler,  i. 
98. 
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the  second  of  tree-climbers,  thence  called  Anaden- 
drades ;  the  third  sort  enjoyed  neither  of  these  advan^ 
tages,*  but  being  grown  chiefly  in  steep  and  stony 
places,  spread  their  branches  over  the  earth,  as  is  still 
the  fashion  in  Syra*  and  other  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

Vine-props*  appear  to  hare  commonly  consisted  of 
short  reeds,  which,  accordingly,  were  extensively  cul- 
tivated both  in  Hellas  and  its  colonies  of  Northern 
Africa,  where  the  musical  cicada,  whose  excessive 
multiplication  betokened  a  sickly  year,  bored  throngh 
the  rind,  and  laid  its  eggs  in  the  hollow  within.^ 
From  an  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  this  kind 
of  support  came  the  rustic  proverb,  "  The  prop  has 
defrauded  the  vine  ;^*  for  these  reeds  sometimes  took 
root,  outgrew  their  clients,  and  monopolized  the  mois- 
ture of  tine  soil. 

In  rich  and  level  lands,^  particularly  where  the 
Aminian  vine^  was  cultivated,  the  props  often  rose 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet;  but  in  hill- vine- 
yards, where  the  soil  was  lighter  and  less  nutritive, 
they  were  not  suffered  to  exceed  that  of  three  feet. 


1  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Co- 
rinth grape^  see  Chandler,  ii.  S39. 

«  Abhe  Delia  Rocca,  Traite 
Complet  des  Abeilles,  i.  205. 
Lord  Bacon,  who  had  heard  of 
this  manner  of  cultivating  the 
vine,  observes,  that  in  this  state 
it  was  supposed  to  produce  grapes 
of  superior  magnitude,  and  ad- 
vises to  extend  the  practice  to 
hops,  ivy,  woodbine,  &c.  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  623. 

'  Geop.  v.  22.  27.  Reeds  de- 
light in  simny  spots,  and  are 
nourished  by  the  rain.  They 
were  cultivated  for  props,  and, 
if  thoroughly  smoked,  the  insects 
called  Tree  were  killed,  which 
would  otherwise  breed  in  them, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  vine. 
V,    53.      Plin.    xviii.    78.      Cf. 


SchoL  Aristoph.  Acham.  1140. 
983.  Varro,  i.  8.  In  the  island 
of  Pandataria  the  vineyard  was 
filled  with  traps,  to  protect  the 
grapes  from  the  mice.  Id.  ib. 

^  Aristoph.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  24. 
8. 

«  Sch.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1282. 
Cf.  Thom.  Magist.  v.  xdpal,  p. 
911,  seq.  Blancard.  cum  not. 
Stieber.  et  Oudendorp.  Ammon. 
y.  x^P^^  P*  ^^'^y  with  the  note 
ofValckenaer.  Liban.  Epist.  218. 
p.  104  seq.  Wolf. 

^  Geop.  V.  27. 

f  Cf.  Geop.  iv.  1 .  Dioscor.  v. 
6.  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  97.  Servius, 
on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  re- 
lates that  the  Aminian  vines  were 
transplanted  from  Thessaly  into 
Italy.     Cf.  Pier,  ad  loc. 
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Where  reeds  were  not  procurable,  ash-props^  were 
substituted,  but  thej  were  always  carefully  barked, 
to  prevent  cantharides,  and  other  insects  hurtful  to 
the  vine,  from  making  nests  in  them.  Their  price 
would  appear  to  have  been  considerable,  since  we 
find  a  husbandman  speaking  of  hayint;  laid  out  a 
hundred  drachma  in  Wprops.*  To  prevent  their 
speedily  decaying  they  were  smeared  a^top  with  pitch, 
and  carefully,  after  the  vintage,  collected  and  laid 
up  within  doors.* 

A  vineyard,  consisting  wholly  of  Anadendrades,^ 
most  common  in  Attica,  presented,  in  spring  and 
summer,  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  especially 
when  situated  on  the  sharp  declivity  of  a  hill.^  The 
trees  designed  for  the  support  of  the  vines,^  planted 
in  straight  lines,  and  rising  behind  each  other,  terrace 
above  terrace,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  ant  twenty 
feet,  were  beautiful  in  form  and  varied  in  feature, 
consisting  generally  of  the  black  poplar,  the  ash, 
the  maple,  the  elm,^  and  probably,  also,  the  platane, 
which  is  still  employed  for  this  purpose  in  Crete." 
Though  kept  low  in  some  situations,  vehere  the  soil 
was  scanty,  they  were,  in  others,  allowed  to  run  to 
thirty  or  forty,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Bithynia,  even 
to  sixty  feet  in  height. 

The  face  of  the  tree  along  which  the  vine  climbed 
was  cut  down  sheer  like  a  wall,  against  which  the 
purple   or   golden  clusters  hung   thickly   suspended. 


1  Sch.  Aristoph.  Veap.  1116. 
Acharn.  1177.  In  the  ^olian' 
islands  the  vines  are  supported 
on  a  frame-work  of  poles  and 
trees^  over  which  they  spread 
themselves  with  extraordmary 
luxuriance.    Spallanzani,  iy.  99. 

2  Sch.  Aristoph.  Pac.  1262. 

3  Virff.  Georg.  408,  seq. 

♦  Which  were  pruned  in  Janu- 
ary (Geop.  iii.  \\  and  esteemed 
the  most  useful,  iv.  1.  The  solid- 
est  and  hardest  vines  were  thought 
to  bear  the  least  fruit.     Theoph. 


Hist.  Plant,  y.  4.  1.    C£  Chand- 
ler, i.  98. 

*  Dem.  in  Nicostrat.  §  5. 

^  "  Vitem  viduas  ducit  ad  ar- 
bores." 
Hor.  Carm.  iy.  5.  90. 

"^  Viig.  Georg.  ii.  861,  eeq. 
An  amiet&  vitifaus  ulmo.  Hor. 
Epist.  i.  16.  8. 

8  Pashley,  Travels,  ii.  «2.  The 
oak  is  now  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Asia  Minor.  Chandler, 
i.  114. 
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while  the  young  branches  crept  along  the  boughs, 
or  over  bridges  of  reeds,*  uniting  tree  with  tree, 
and,  when  touched  with  the  rich  tints  of  autumn, 
delighting  the  eye  by  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
foliage.  As  the  lower  boughs  of  these  noble  trees 
were  carefully  lopped  away,  a  series  of  lofty  arches 
was  created,  beneath  which  the  breezes  could  freely 
play,  abundant  currents  of  pure  air  being  regarded 
as  no  less  essential  to  the  perfect  maturing  of  the 
grape'  than  constant  sunshine.  Sometimes  the  vine, 
in  its  ascent,  was  suffered  to  wind  round  the  trunk 
of  its  supporter,  which,  however,  by  the  most  judi- 
cious husbandmen,  was  considered  prejudicial,  since 
the  profusion  of  ligatures  which  it  threw  out  in  its 
passage  upwards  was  thought  to  exhaust  too  much 
of  its  strength,  to  prevent  which  wooden  wedges^ 
were  here  and  there  inserted  between  the  vine  stem 
and  the  tree.  In  trailing  the  branches,  moreover, 
along  the  boughs,  care  was  taken  to  keep  them  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  upper  side,  that  they  might 
enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  sunshine,  and  be  the  more 
exposed  to  be  agitated  by  the  winds. 

These  Anadendrades,^  which  were  supposed  to  pro- 
duce the  best  and  most  lasting  wines,  probably,  as  at 
present,  ripened  their  produce  much  later  than  the 
other  sorts  of  vines  on  account  of  the  trees  by  which 


^  GoettliDg  ad  Heiiod.  Scut, 
Heracl.  298. 

^  Another  means  of  augment- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  vine  is 
noticed  by  Lord  Bacon,  whose 
diligent  study  of  antiquity  was 
at  least  as  remarkable  as  his 
superior  intellect.   "  It  is  strange^ 

which  is  observed  by  some  of 

the  ancientSy  that  dust  helpeth 
"  the  fhiitfulness  of  trees  and  of 
'*  Tines  by  name ;  insomuch  as 
"  they  cast  dust  upon  them  of 
*'  purpose.  It  should  seem  that 
**  powdring  when  a  shower  cometh 
''  maketh  a  kind  of  soiling  to  the 


ft 


it 


ss 


tree,  being  earth    and  water 

finely  laid  on.  And  they  note 
"  that  countiies  where  the  fields 
"  and  waies  are  dusty  bear  the 
"  best  yines."  Sylva  Sylvarum, 
666. 

'  Geop.  iv.  1. 16. 

^  These  vines  were  likewise 
called  d/[ia/icf(vec-  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  325,  et  Schol.  The  rus- 
tics  engaged  in  pruning  them, 
feeling  themselves  secure  in  their 
lofty  station,  used  to  pour  their 
rough  raillery  and  invectives  on 
the  passers-by.  Horace,  Satir.  i. 
7.  29,  seq. 
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they  were  shaded.  In  modern  Crete/  where,  how- 
ever, they  are  never  pruned,  their  grapes  seldom 
ripen  before  November,  and  sometimes  they  furnish 
the  bazaar  of  Khania  with  fresh  supplies  till  Christ- 
mas.    The  same  is  the  case  also  in  Egypt. 

Occasionally,  too,  more  especially  in  Cypros,  the 
Anadendrades  grew  to  an  enormous  size.  At  Po- 
pulonium,  in  Etruria,  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
carved  from  a  single  vine ;  the  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  Hera,  at  Metapontum,  consisted  of  so  many  vines ; 
and  the  whole  staircase  leading  to  the  roof  of  the 
fane  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesos,  was  constructed  with 
the  timber  of  a  single  vine  from  Cypros.  To  ren- 
der these  things  credible,  we  are  Informed,  that,  at 
Arambys,  in  Africa,*  there  was  a  vine  twelve  feet 
in  circumference,  and  modern  travellers  have  found 
them  of  equal  dimensions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.'  In  France,  for  example,  the  celebrated 
Anne,  Due  de  Montmorenci,  had  a  table  made 
with  a  single  slab  of  vinewood,  which,  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  Brotier  *  saw  preserved  at  the  town 
of  Ecouen. 

To  return,  however :  the  wide  spaces  between  the 
trees  were  not  in  this  class  of  vineyards  allowed  to 
remain  entirely  idle,  having  been  sometimes  sown* 
with  corn,  or  planted  vnth  beans,  and  gourds,  and 
cucumbers,  and  lentils.^  The  cabftage^  was  carefully 
excluded,®  as  an  enemy  to  Dionysos.  In  other  cases 
these  intervals  were  given  up  to  tlie  cultivation  of 
fruit-trees,  such  as  the  pomegranate,  the  apple,  the 
quince,  and  the  olive.     The  fig-tree  was  regarded  as 


^  On  the  vines  of  this  island 
cf.  Meurs.  Cret.  c.  9.  p.  1 03. 

^  Bochart.  Geog.  Sac.  Pars 
Alt.  1.  i.  c.  37.  p.  712.  Cf.Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  V.  i. 

3  Tozzeli,  Viaggi.  t.  iv.  p.  208. 

♦  Not.  ad  Plin.  xiv.  i.  1. 

5  Geop.  iv.  1 .  V.  7,  seq. 

^  Barley  and  other  grain  are 
still   in  modem  times  sown  be- 


tween the  vines  in  Asia  Minor. 
Chandler^  i.  114.  The  same 
practice  has  been  partially  in- 
troduced into  the  iEolian  islands. 
Spallanzani,  iv.  100. 

7  Suid.  V.  Kpdfi^Tif  t.  i.  p.  1518. 
b.  — irapci  dfjLiriX^  oh  fvdrai, 
Etym.  Mag.  534.  47. 

8  So  was  the  laurel.  Theoph. 
Caus.  Plant,  ii.  1 8.  4* 
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pernicious,  though  often  planted  in  rows  on  the  out- 
side of  the  vineyard. 

Respecting  those  vines  which  were  cultivated  with- 
out the  aid  of  props,*  or  trees,  we  possess  little  in- 
formation, except  that  there  were  such.  But,  as  they 
are  still  found  in  the  country,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  mode  of  dressing  them  now  prevailing  nearly 
resembles  that  of  antiquity.  They  are  generally,  in 
Syria,  planted  along  the  steep  sides  of  mountains, 
where  they  spread  and  rest  upon  the  stones,  and 
have  their  fruit  early  ripened  by  the  heat  reflected 
from  the  earth.  Frequently,  also,  they  are  planted 
on  more  level  ground,  in  which  case,  as  soon  as 
the  grapes  acquire  any  size,  the  husbandman  passes 
through  the  vineyard  with  an  armful  of  forked 
wooden  props  which  he  skilfully  introduces  beneath 
the  branches  and  fixes  firmly  so  as  to  keep  the 
clusters  from  touching  the  mould.  The  reason  for 
adopting  this  method  is  the  furious  winds  which 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  prevail  in  many  of 
the  Grecian  islands,  preventing  the  growth  of  woods 
and  prostrating  the  fig  and  every  other  fruit-tree  to 
the  earth.  The  spaces  between  the  lines  are  turned 
up  annually  by  a  peculiar  sort  of  plough  *  drawn  by 
oxen,  in  front  of  which  a  man  advances,  lifting  up 
the  vines  and  holding  them  aside  while  they  pass. 
This  destroys  the  weeds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  upper  roots  of  the  vine,  which  compels  it  to 
descend  deeper  into  the  earth,  where  it  finds  a 
cooler  and  more  abundant  nourishment.  In  this 
respect  the  practice  of  the  Syrotes  closely  resembles 
that  of  their  ancestors.  Some  husbandmen  were 
careful,  likewise,  while  weeding,'  to  remove  the 
larger  stones,  though  they  are  often  supposed,  by 
preserving  moisture,  to  do  more  good  than  harm. 

^  This  creeping  vine,  cultivated  sur  les  Abeilles,  t.  i.  p.  203,  sqq. 
«mert</tci>>  was  common  in  Spain.  Cf.  Thiersch,  Etat  Actuel  de  la 
Varro,  i.  8.  Gr^,  t.  i.  p.  288.  296.     Damm. 

Nov.  Lex.  Graec.  Etym.  1122. 

«  Delia  Rocca,  Traitc  Complet         »  Geop.  v.  1 9. 
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It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
ancients  that  they  loved  to  attribute  to  the  inferior 
animals  the  first  hints  of  various  useful  practices. 
Thus  they  maintained  it  was  the  ass  that,  by  brows- 
ing on  the  extremities  of  the  vine,  which  only  made 
it  bear  the  more  luxuriantly^  taught  them  the  art 
of  pruning  as  well  perhaps  as  that  of  feeding  on 
the  tendrils  and  tender  branches,^  which  i^nong  them 
were  esteemed  a  delicacy.  To  manifest  their  grati- 
^  tude  for  this  piece  of  instruction  they  erected  at 
Nauplia,^  a  marble  statue  in  honour  of  this  ill-used 
quadruped,  who  has  seldom,  I  fear,  from  that  day 
to  this,  been  so  well  treated.  The  rules  observed 
in  pruning^  resembling  those  still  in  use,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  them,  though  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning,  that  the  husbandman,  who  coveted  an 
abundant  vintage,  was  careful  to  lop  his  vines^  with 
his  brows  shaded  by  an  ivy  crown.  They  esteemed 
it  a  sign  of  a  fruitful  year  when  the  fig-tree  and 
the  white  vine  put  forth  luxuriantly  in  spring,*  after 
which  they  had  only  to  petition  the  gods  against 
too  much  rain,  or  too  much  drought,^  and  those 
terrible  hailstorms  which  sometimes  devastate  whole 
districts.  Against  this  calamity,  however,  they  had 
a  preservative,  which  was  to  bind  an  amulet  in  the 
shape  of  a  thong  of  seal-hide  or  eaglets  wing,  about 
one  of  the  stocks,^  after  which  the  whole  vineyard 
was  supposed  to  be  secure  from  injury.     The  same 


^  Theoph.  Caus.  Plant,  vi.  12. 
9.  After  the  vintage  the  goat 
and  the  camel^  among  the  modern 
Asiatics^  are  sometimes  let  into 
the  vineyard  to  browse  upon  the 
vine.    Chandler,  L  163. 

^  Pans.  ii.  38.  S.  See,  however, 
another  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where 
the  author  gravely  insists,  that, 
by  Ass,  we  are  to  understand  a 
critic.     Sect.  iii.  p.  96. 

»  Cf.  Plat.  De  Rep.  t.  vL  p.  53. 


Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  166.  See 
an  exact  representation  of  the 
prunin^ook  in  the  hand  of  Ver- 
tunmus.  Mus.  CSortonens.  pi. 
36.  This  instrument  was  usually 
put  into  requisition  about  the 
vespertinal  rising  of  Aicturus. 
Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  566,  sqq. 

♦  Geop.  V.  f  4. 

*  Theoph.  Caus.  Plant,  i.  20.  5. 
^Sch.  Aristoph.   Nub.    1117. 

KiisU 
7  Geop.  i.  14.     Cf.  Sch.  Aris- 
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effect  was  produced  bj  striking  a  chalezite  stone 
with  a  piece  of  iron  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
and  by  hanging  up  in  the  vineyard  a  picture  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes  at  the  setting  of  the  constellation 
of  the  Lyre/  To  repel  the  ascent  of  vermin  along 
the  trunk  it  was  smeared  with  a  thick  coat  of  bitu-- 
men,*  imported  from  Cilicia,  while  to  preserve  the 
branches  from  wasps  a  little  olive-oil  was  blown 
over  them/ 

While  the  grapes  were  growing,  the  ancients,  fol- 
lowing in  the  track  of  nature,  supposed  them  to  need 
shade,  since  the  leaves  at  that  time  put  forth  most 
abundantly,  to  screen  the  young  fruit  from  the  scorch- 
ing sun;  but  when  they  began  to  don  their  gold  or 
purple  hues,  observing  the  foliage  shrivel  and  shrink 
from  about  them,  in  order  to  admit  the  warm  rays 
to  penetrate  and  pervade  the  fruit  they  then  stripped 
the  branches  and  hastened  the  vintage,^  plucking 
moreover  the  clusters  as  they  ripened,  lest  they 
should  drop  off  and  be  lost.  But  this  partial  ga- 
thering of  the  grapes  could  only  take  place  in  their 
gardens,  or  where  the  vine  was  trained  about  the 
house;  for  in  the  regular  vineyards  the  season  of 
the  vintage  was  regulated  by  law,*  as  in  Burgundy 
and  the  south  of  France,  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  pernicious  frauds  which  would 
otherwise  be  practised.  This,  in  Attica,  usually  co- 
incided with  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  constellation 
Arcturus.^ 

When  the  magistrate  had  declared  that  the  sea- 
son of  the  vintage  ^  was  come,  the  servants  of  Bac- 

toph.  Nub.  1 109.    Husbandmen  p.  !200.     It  was  likewise  obtained 

were  accustomed  to  nail  the  heads  nrom  Seleucia    Pieria  in    Syria, 

and  feet  of  animals  to  the  trunks  Strab.  vii.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  106. 
of  trees  to  prevent  their  being         »Geop.  iv.  10. 
withered  by  the  operation  of  the         4  Xenoph.  OEcon.  xix.  9. 
evil  eye.     Sch.  Ran.  943.  ,  p^^^    ^^  ^egg   t.  vUi.  106. 

*  Gkop.  ii.  14.  Geop.  t.  45. 

«Theoph.    De    Lapid.  $   49.         «  cf.  Geop.  L  9.  9. 
Schneid.  Cf.  Sir  John  Hill,  notes,         7  Cf.  Plut.  Thes.  §  22. 
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chos  harried  forth  to  the  vine-clad  hills,  converting 
their  labours  into  a  pretext  for  superabundant  mirth 
and  revelry.  The  troops  of  vintagers,  composed  of 
youths  and  maidens,  with  crowns  of  ivy  on  their 
heads,  and  accompanied  by  rural  performers  on  the 
flute  or  phorminx,  moved  forward  with  shout,  and 
dance,  and  song,  to  the  sacred  enclosures  of  Dio- 
nysos,  surrounded  with  plaited  hedgerows,  and  blue 
streamlets.*     Here,  where 


t€ 


the  showering  grapes 


In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth 
Purple  and  gushing/' 

they  at  once  commenced  their  joyous  task.  With 
shaJp  prunfng-hoota.  they  «plL  the  luxuriant 
clusters,  gold  or  purple,  from  the  vine,  and  piling 
them  in  plaited  baskets  of  osier  or  reed,  bore  them 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  wine-^press.  In  this  opera- 
tion, as  I  have  said,  both  men  and  women  joined; 
but  the  press  was  trodden  by  men  only,'  who,  half 
intoxicated  by  pleasure,*  and  the  fumes  of  the  young 
wine,  chanted  loudly  their  ancient  national  lays  in 
praise  of  Bacchos. 

The  wine-press,  which  stood  under  cover,  some- 
times consisted  of  two  upright,  and  many  cross 
beams,*  which  descending  with  great  weight  upon 
the  grapes  squeezed  forth  all  their  juices,  and  these 
falling  through   a  species  of  strainer,^  upon  an   in- 


*  II.  a.  561,  sqq. 

«Scut.  Heracl.  291,  seq.  On 
the  modem  modes  of  gathering 
the  grapes,  see  Redding  Hist, 
of  Modem  Wines,  chap.  ii.  26, 
et  seq. 

'  The  practice  is  still  the  same 
in  the  Levant : — "  The  vintage 
**was  now  hegun,  the  black 
'*  grapes    being    spread    on    the 

ground  in  beds  exposed  to  the 

sun  to  dry  for  raisins;  while 
"  in  another  part,  the  juice  was 
"  expressed  for  wine,  a  man  with 
"  feet  and  legs  bare,  treading  the 


€€ 


t( 


^*  fruit  in  a  kind  of  cistem,  with 
^*  a  hole  or  vent  near  the  bottom, 
"  and  a  vessel  beneath  it  to  re- 
"  ceive  the  liquor."  Chandler,  ii. 
p.  2. 

^  Anacreon,  Od.  52.  See  a 
representation  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess in  the  Mus.  Cortonens,  pi.  9, 
where  the  vintagers  are  clad  in 
skins ;  and  Cf.  Zoega,  Bassi  Rt- 
lievi,  tav.  26. 

^  Antich.  di  Ercol.  t.  L  tav.  35, 
p.  187. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  527. 
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clined  slab,  were  poured  through  a  small  channel 
formed  for  the  purpose,  into  a  broad  open  vessel 
communicating  with  the  vat.  Into  the  process 
of  wine-making^*  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  It 
will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  say  that,  when  made, 
it  was  laid  up  in  skins  or  large  earthen  jars  until 
required  for  use.  The  wines  of  modem  Attica  and 
the  Morea'  are  preserved  from  becoming  acid  by 
a  large  infusion  of  resin.' 

The  sports,*  which  took  place  during  the  vintage, 
were  loud  and  frolicsome,  and  distinguished  some- 
times for  their  excessive  licence.  They  brought 
forth  a  number  of  wine  skins,  filled  tight,  to  the 
village  green,  and  there  smearing  them  liberally  with 
oil  die  staggering  rustics  sought,  each  in  his  turn, 
to  leap  and  stand  upon  one  of  them  with  his  naked 
foot.^  The  missing,  slipping,  and  falling,  the  awk- 
ward figure  they  sometimes  made  upon  the  ground, 
the  jokes,  and  shouts,  and  laughter  of  the  by- 
standers, mingled  with  the  twanging  of  rustic  instru- 
ments, and  the  roar  of  Bacchanalian  songs,  consti- 
tuted the  charm  of  the  rural  Dionysia,  out  of  which, 
through  many  changes  and  gradations,  arose,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Greek  drama.  In  order  without 
shame  to  give  the  freer  licence  to  their  tongues, 
they  sometimes  covered  their  faces  with  masks, 
formed  with  the  bark  of  trees,  which,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  led  to  those  afterwards  employed  in 
the  theatre.     Sometimes  a  sort  of  farce  ^  was  acted, 

1  For  the  makiiig  of  the  tweet  ran  from  olives  without  pressiDg 

wine  (l3i€\iyo^  oti^oc)  which  re-  were  supposed  hy  the  ancients  to 

sernhk^l,  perhaps,  our  Constantia  render   the  wine    stronger    and 

or  Malaga,  and  enjoyed  extraor-  more  lasting. — Geop.  vii.  12.  20. 

dinary  favour  amojig  the  ancients  On  the  hoUed  wine^  aipaiov.  Of. 

Hesiod  gives  particdiEur  directions.  ,Sch;  Aristoph.  Vesp^  678. 

0pp.  et  Di«,6n,  soq.    Colu6i.  .  \4'Virg.  Georg.  ii.  580,    sqq. 

xiL  89.     Phn.  Hist.  Nat.  ^v.  8.  Hes.  Scut.  Heracl.  291,  sqq.     Cf. 

iTu!^'  ^'^'x^^-\M  ••       SchoL  Theocrit.  i.  48. 

« Sihth.  m  Walp.    Mem.    u.         ««,*,"    i.    x     - 
ZS5.    Chandler,  ii.  251.  «  See  Book  u.  chapter  8. 

5  A  few  drops  of  the  oil  which  ^  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  889 
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representing  the  search  of  the  Athenians  for  the 
bodies  of  Icarios  and  Erygone.  The  former,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  the  person  who  taught  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica  the  use  of  wine,  with  which  on 
a  certain  occasion  he  regaled  a  number  of  shepherds. 
These  demi-savages,  observing  their  strength  and 
their  reason  foil,  imagined  themselyes  to  have  been 
poisoned,  and  felling,  in  revenge,  upon  the  donor, 
put  him  to  death.  His  dog  Moera  escaped,  and 
leading  Erygone  to  the  spot  where  her  lather  had 
been  mnrdered,  she  immediately  hung  herself  on 
the  discovery  of  the  corpse.  Upon  this  they  were 
all  transported  to  the  skies,  and  changed  into  so 
many  constellations,  namely  Bootes,  ^  the  Dog,  and 
the  Virgin,  by  whose  brilliancy  we  are  still  re- 
joiced nightly.  Soon  afterwards  the  maidens  of  At- 
tica were  seized  with  madness  and  Hung  themselves 
in  great  numbers,  upon  which  the  oracle  being  con- 
sulted, commanded  the  Athenians  to  make  search 
for  the  bodies  of  Icarios  and  Erygone.  Being  able 
to  discover  them  nowhere  on  earth,  they  suspended 
ropes  from  the  branches  of  lofty  trees,  by  svnnging 
to  and  fro  oil  which  they  appeared  to  be  conduct- 
ing their  search  in  the  air;  but  many  of  these  ad- 
venturous explorers  receiving  severe  falls,  they  were 
afterwards  contented  with  suspending  to  the.  ropes 
little  images  after  their  ovm  likeness,  which  they 
sent  hither  and  thither  in  the  air  as  their  substi- 
tutes. 

But  all  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  veas  not  ap- 
propriated to .  the  making  of  wine,  great  quantities 
of  grapes*  being  preserved  for  the  table,  or  con- 
verted into  raisins.'  The  latter  were  sometimes 
made  by  being  carefully  gathered  after  the  full 
moon,  and  put  out  to  dry  in  the  sun,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  all  the  dew  was  eva- 

^  ^1.  de  Anim.  vi.  ft5,  ^  In  the  warm  climate  of  Asia 

Minor    grapes    were    sometimes 
^  Gkop.  iv.  15.    Cato,  7.    Go-     turned  into  raisins,  on  the  stalk, 
lum.  xii.  39.  Pallad.  11.  22.  hy  the  sun. — Chandler^  i.  77. 
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porated.  For  this  purpose,  there  was  in  every 
vineyard,  garden,  and  orchard,  a  place  called  Thei- 
lopedon,^  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a  smooth 
raised  terrace,  where  not  grapes  only,  but  myrtle- 
berries,  and  every  other  kind  of  fhiit,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  on  fine  hurdles.  Here,  likewise, 
the  berries  of  the  Palma  Christi'  were  prepared 
for  the  making  of  castor  oil.  Another  method  was 
to  twist  the  stem  of  the   cluster^  and  allow  the 


1  Bufltatk  ad  Odyu.  17.  p.  276. 
Schol.  Arifltoph.  Nub.  51.  Kpi* 
fuidpa,  fruit-baskets,  219. 

<  Dioscor.  L  38. 

'  Geop.  V.  6t«  This  we  find 
is  still  the  praetioe  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  sweet  wine.  M.  V 
Abbi  della  Rocca,  who  mentions 
it,  enumerates  at  the  same  time 
the  most  delicious  sorts  of  grapes 
now  cultivated  in  Greece— ^  On 
*'  peut  juger  si  les  yins  y  sent 
**  exquis,  et  n  les  andens  eurent 
^'  raison  d*iqppeller  Naxie  IHe  de 
*<Bacdnis.  Les  raisins  y  sont 
'' monstrueux,  et  il  arriye  sou- 
*'  yent  que  dans  un  repas,  on  n'en 
'^sert  qu*un  seul  pour  le  fruit; 
^maiB  aussi  couyre-t-il  toute  la 
**  promndeur  d'un  grand  bassin  : 
''  les  grains  en  sont  gros  comme 
''nos  damas  noirs.  II  y  a  dans 
^les  Sles  des  raisins  de  plus  de 
'^yingt  sortes:  les  muscats  de 
*'  T6n6dos  et  de  Samoa  Tempor- 
"  tent  sur  tous  les  autres ;  ceux 

de  T^n^dos  sont  plus  ambr^s ; 

ceux  de  Samos,  plus  d^licats. 

Les  Sentorinois,  pour  donner 
^  use  sayeur  plus  exquise  k  leurs 
^raisins,  leur  tordent  la  queue 
**  lorsqu'ils  commenoent  k  miirir ; 
*'  wpt^  quelques  jours  d'un  soleil 
^'ardent,  les  raisins  deyiennent 
"k  demi  fldtris,  ce  qui  &it  im 
**  yin  dont  ceux  de  la  Cieutat  et 
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^de  Saint-Laurent  n'l^prochent 
'*  pas.  Les  autres  sortes  de  rai- 
"  sins  sont  Vc^dhoni,  petit  raisin 
'*  blanc  qu'on  mange  vers  la  mi- 
juillet;  le  9amia  gros  raimn 
blanc  qu'on  fidt  s^cher;  le 
sirigui,  ainsi  nomm6  parce  qu'il 
a  le  go&t  de  la  cerise ;  rcetony^ 
**ehif  qui  a  la  figure  de  I'ongle 
^d'lm  aigle,  et  qui  est  tr^  sa- 
"  youreux ;  le  malyoisie,  le  mus- 
^^cat  yiolet,  le  corinthe,  et  plu- 
^'sieurs  autres  dont  les  noms 
''me  sont  ^chapp^s."  Traits 
sur  les  Abttlles,  t.  i.  p»  6,  seq. 
Speaking  of  the  prodigious  pro* 
ductiyeness  of  ymes,  Columella 
mentions  one  which  bore  upwards 
of  two  thousand  clusters,  De  Re 
Rust.  iiL  3.  A  yine  producing 
a  fifth  of  thb  quantity  has  been 
thought  extraordinary  in  modem 
Egypt :  **  n  n'est  pas  croyable 
*<combien  rapporte  un  seul  pied 
«  de  yi^.  Il  y  en  a  un  dans 
"  la  maison  Gonsulaire  de  France, 
'*  qui  a  port6  436  grosses  grappes 
<*  de  raisin,  et  qui  en  donne  or- 
'<  dinairement  dOO." — ^De  Mail- 
"  let,  Description  de  TEgypte,  p. 
17.*  In  the  Chrecian  Archi- 
peh^[0,  howeyer,  the  yine  has 
been  known  to  yield  still  more 
abundantly  than  in  Egypt:  '*  On 
''a  oompt6  pendant  trois  ans 
<<  cons^cutife,  cent  trente-quatre 
grappes    de    raisin    sur    une 
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grapes  to  dry  on  the  vine.  They  were  then  laid 
up  in  vessels  among  vine  leaves,  dried  also  in  the 
snn,  covered  close  with  a  stopper,  and  deposited  in 
a  cold  room  free  from  smoke. 

To  preserve  the  grapes  fresh  some  cut  off  with 
a  sharp  pruninghook  the  clusters  separately,  others 
the  branches  on  which  they  grew,  after  which,  dip- 
ping the  stem  into  pitch  and  removing  the  damaged 
grapes  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  they  spread  them  in 
cool  and  shady  rooms,  on  layers  of  pulse-halm,  or 
hay,  or  straw.  ^  The  halm  of  lentils  was  usually 
preferred,  because  it  is  hard  and  dry,  and  repels 
mice.  On  other  occasions,  the  branches  were  kept 
suspended,  having  sometimes  been  previously  dipped 
in  sweet  wine.  Grapes  were  likewise  preserved  in 
pitched  coffers,  immersed  in  dry  saw-dust  of  the 
pitch  tree,  or  the  silver  fir,  or  the  black  poplar, 
or  even  in  millet  flour.  Others  plunged  the  bunches 
in  boiling  sea-water,  or  if  this  were  not  at  hand, 
into  a  preparation  of  wine,  salt,  and  water,  and  then 
laid  them  up  in  barley  straw.  Others  boiled  the 
ashes  of  the  fig-tree,  or  the  vine,  with  which  they 
sprinkled  the  bunches.  Others  preserved  grapes  by 
suspending  them  in  granaries,  where  the  grain  be- 
neath was  occasionally  moved,  for  the  dust  rising 
from  the  com  settled  on  the  outside  of  the  clus- 
ters, and  protected  them  from*  the  air.  Another 
method  was  to  boil  rain-water  to  a  third,  and  then, 
after  cooling  it  in  the  open  air,  and  pouring  it  into 
a  pitched  vessel,  to  fill  it  with  clusters  perfectly 
cleansed.  The  vessel  was  then  covered,  luted  with 
gypsum,  and  laid  by  in  a  cold  place.  The  grapes 
in   this  way  remained  quite   fresh,   and    the   water 

''souche;    et  sur  un  autre  cep  <M*une  fois  &88ur6  qu*on  avoit 

'<  de  vigne  plants  dans  un  terrain  **  fidt  soixante-quinze    bouteilles 

**  trds-gras,  on  a  compte  jusqu'a  '*  de  vin,  avec  le  raisin  d'un  seul 

'<quatre     cent     quatre  -  vingts  '' cep."  Delia  Rocca,  t.  L  p.  65. 
**  grappes ;     et     Tintendant    de 

«  r^vech6  de  notre  ile  m'a  plus  *  Geop.  iv.  15  .  4. 
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itself  acquiring  a  vinous  taste  was  administered  to 
sick  persons  in  lieu  of  wine.  Occasionally,  also, 
grapes  as  well  as  apples  were  kept  in  honey. 

The  most  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
fectual contrivance,^  however,  was  to  dig  near  the 
vine  a  pit  three  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand.  A  few  short 
stakes  were  then  fixed  upright  in  it,  and  to  these 
a  number  of  vine  branches  laden  with  clusters  were 
bent  down  and  made  fast.  The  whole  was  then 
closely  roofed  over  so  as  completely  to  keep  out 
the  rain,  and  in  this  way  the  grapes  would  remain 
fresh  till  spring. 

The  labours  of  the  vintage  being  concluded,  the 
husbandman  next  turned  his  attention  to  olive  gather- 
ing and  the  making  of  oil.  This,  in  Greece,  was 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  olives,  therefore,^ 
for  all  the  better  sorts  of  oil,  were  picked  by  hand, 
and  not,  as  in  Italy,  suffered  to  fall.  When  as  many 
were  gathered  as  could  conveniently  be  pressed  during 
the  following  night  and  day,  they  were  spread  loosely 
on  fine  hurdles,  and  not  heaped  up  lest  they  should  heat 
and  lose  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour.  They  were,  like- 
wise, cleansed  carefUUy  from  leaves  and  every  particle 
of  wood,  these  substances,  it  was  supposed,  impairing 
the  quality  and  durability  of  the  oil.  Towards  even- 
ing a  little  salt  was  sprinkled  over  the  olives,  which 
were  then  put  into  a  clean  mill,*  and  so  arranged 
that  they  could  be  bruised  without  crushing  the 
stones,  from  the  juice  of  which  the  oil  contracted 
a  bad  taste.  Having  been  sufficiently  bruised,  they 
were  conveyed  in  small  vessels  to  the  press,  where 
they  were  covered  with  hurdles  of  green  willows, 
upon  which,  at  first,  was  placed  a  moderate  weight, 
—  for  that  which  flows  from  slight  pressure  is  the 

^  Qeop.  iv.   11.     Pallad.  xii.  was  ground^  like  the  olive>  in  a 

1 2.  xniU,  for  the  making  of  oil.     The 

^  Geop.  ix.  19.  2.  kernels  were  used  in  feeding  pigs^ 

^  The  fruit   of  the   terebinth  or  for  fuel.  Qeop.  ix.  1 8. 
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sweetest  and  purest  oil,  on  which  account  it.  was 
drawn  off  in  clean  leaden  vessels,^  and  preserved 
apart.  Greater  weight  was  then  added,  and  the  mass 
having  been  well  writhen,  the  second  runnings  were 
laid  up  in  separate  vessels.  The  next  step  was  to 
cause  the  precipitation  of  the  lees,  which  was  effected 
by  mingling  with  the  crude  oil  a  little  salt  and  nitre. 
It  was  then  stirred  with  a  piece  of  olive-wood,  and 
left  to  settle,  when  the  amurca  or  watery  part  sank 
to  the  bottom.  The  pure  oil  ^as  then  skimmed  off 
with  a  shell,  and  laid  up  in  glass  vases,  this  sub- 
stance having  been  preferred  on  account  of  its  cold 
nature.  In  default  of  these,  pickle-jars,  glazed  with 
gypsum,  were  used,  which  were  deposited  in  cool 
cellars  facing  the  north.' 

The  Greeks  had  a  variety  of  other  oils  besides  that 
procured  from  the  olive,*  as  walnut-oil,  oil  of  tere- 
binth, oil  of  sesamum,  oil  of  violets,  oil  of  almonds, 
oil  of  Palma  Christi,  or  castor-oil,  oil  of  sai&on,  oil 
of  Cnidian  laurel,  oil  of  datura,  oil  of  lentisk,  oil 
of  mastic,  oil  of  myrtle,  and  oil  of  mustard.  They 
had,  likewise,^  the  green  and  wild-olive  oil,  and  the 
double-refined  oil  of  Sicyon,  together  with  imitations 
of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  oils. 

As  fruit  of  all  kinds  was  in  great  request  among 
the  Greeks,  they  had  recourse  to  numerous  contriv- 
ances^ for  ensuring  an  unfailing  supply  throughout 
the  year.  At  many  of  these  our  gardeners  may, 
perhaps,  smile,  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  most  of 
them  ingenious,  and,  probably,  effectual,  though  the 
fruit  thus  preserved  may  have  been  dear  when  brought 
to  market.  Into  the  details  of  all  their  methods  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  enter :  the  following  were  the 

1  Of.  Cato^  De  Re  Rust.  66.  the  winter's  cold.    0pp.  et  Dies, 

This   clear  pure  oil^   sometimes  519,  sqq. 
rendered  odoriferous  by  perfumes,         ^  Vitruv.  vi.  9. 
(II.    \f/.   186,)  was  chiefly  em-         '  Geop.ix.18. 
ployed  in  lubricating  the  body.  ^  Geop.    ix.   19«  seq.  iii.   13. 

Thus  we  find  the  virgin  in  He-  Dioscor.  i.  140. 
siod   anointing    her   limbs   with  *  (Jeop.  x.  10 — 70.     Cf.  Maz- 

olive-oil  to  defend   herself  from  ois.  Pal.  de  Scaurus^  p.  1 82,  seq. 
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principal  and  most  curious.  Walnuts,  chestnuts, 
filberts,  &c.,  were  gathered  and  kept  in  the  ordinary 
way.  They  understood  the  art  of  blanching  almonds, 
which  were  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  Medlars, 
service-berries,  winter-apples,  and  the  like,  having 
been  gathered  durefiilly,  were  simply  laid  up  in  straw, 
whether  oa  the  loft-floor  or  in  baskets.  This,  like- 
vrise,  was  sometimes  the  case  with  quinces,  which, 
together  with  apples  and  pears,  were,  on  other  occa- 
sions, depositiad  in  dry  fig-leaves.  For  these,  in  the  case 
of  pears  and  apples,  walnut-leaves  were  often  sub- 
stituted,  sometimes  piled  under  and  over  them  in 
heaps,  at  other  times  wrapped  and  tied  about  the 
firuit,  the  hues  and  odours  of  which  they  were  sup- 
posed greatly  to  improve. 

Citrons,^  pomegranates,^  apples,  quinces,  and  pears, 
were  preserved  in  heaps  of  sand,  grapestones,  oak, 
poplar,  deal,  or  cedar  sawdust,  sometimes  sprinkled 
with  vinegar,  chopped  straw,  wheat,  or  barley,  or 
the  seeds  of  plants,  all  of  which  sufficed  equally  to 
exclude  the  external  air.  Another  method  with 
apples'  was  to  lay  them  up  surrounded  with  sea- 
weed in  unbaked  jars,  which  were  then  deposited 
in  an  upper  room  free  from  smoke  and  all  bad 
smells.  When  sea-weed  was  not  procurable  they 
put  each  apple  into  a  small  separate  jar  closely 
coveired  up  and  luted.  These  apple-jars  were 
often  lined  with  a  coating  of  wax.  Figs  were,  in 
like  manner,  preserved  green  ^  by  being  enclosed 
in  so  many  small  gourds.  Citrons  and  pomegranates 
were  often  suffered  to  remain  throughout  the  winter 


'  Palladius,  iv.  10. 

<  We  find  mention  in  modem 
times  of  a  species  of  pomegranate, 
the  kernels  of  which  are  without 
stones,  peculiar  apparently  to  the 
island  of  Scio.  "  It  is  usual  to 
"  bring  them  to  table,  in  a  plate, 
"  sprinkled  with  rose-water." 
Chandler,  L  58. 


»C£  Philost.  Icon.  t.  31.  p. 
809.  ii.2.  p.  8U. 

*  Ficus  yirides  servari  possunt 
yel  in  melle  ordinatie,  ne  se  in- 
vicem  tangant,  vel  singulsB  intra 
viridem  cucurbitam  clauses,  locis 
unicuique  cavatis,  et  item  tessera, 
qufis  secatur,  inclusis,  suspensa  ea 
cucurbita,  ubi  non  sit  ignis  vel 
fumus.    Pallad.  ir.  10. 
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on  the  tree,  defended  from  wet  and  wind  by  being 
capped  with  little  fictile  vases  bound  tightly  to  the 
branches  to  keep  them  steady.  Others  enclosed 
these  fruits,  as  well  as  apples,  in  a  thick  coating 
of  gypsum,  preventing  their  fedling  off  by  binding 
the  stem  to  the  branches  with  packthreeul.  Nor 
was  it  unusuali  even  when  gathered,  to  envelope 
apples,  quinces,  and  citrons,  in  a  covering  of  the 
same  material,  or  potter's  clay,  or  argillaceous  earth, 
mixed  with  hair,  sometimes  interposing  between  the 
fruit  and  this  crust  a  layer  of  fig-leaves,  after  which 
they  were  dried  in  the  sun.  When  at  the  end, 
perhaps,  of  a  whole  year  the  above  crust  was  broken 
and  removed  the  fruit  came  forth  perfect  as  when 
plucked  from  the  bough.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that,  in  a  similar  manner,  mangoes,  mangusteens,  and 
other  frail  and  delicate  fruit  of  the  tropics,  might 
be  brought  fresh  to  Europe,  and  that,  too,  in  such 
abundance  as  to  make  them  accessible  to  most  per- 
sons. To  render  pears  and  pomegranates  durable, 
their  stems  were  dipped  in  pitch,  after  which  they 
were  hung  up.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  fruit 
itself  was  sometimes  thus  dipped ;  and,  at  other  times, 
immersed  in  hot  sea-water,  after  which  it  was  dried  in 
the  sun.  One  mode  of  preserving  figs  was  to  plunge 
them  in  honey  so  as  neither  to  touch  each  other, 
nor  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  contained ;  another, 
to  cover  a  pile  of  them  with  an  inverted  vase  of 
glass,  or  other  pellucid  substance,  closely  luted  to 
the  slab  on  which  it  stood.  Cherries  were  gathered 
before  sunrise,  and  put,  with  summer  savory  above 
and  below,  into  a  jar,  or  the  hollow  of  a  reed,  which 
was  then  filled  with  sweet  vinegar,  and  closely  co- 
vered. Mulberries  were  preserved  in  their  own  juice, 
apples  and  quinces  in  pitched  coffers,  wrapped  in 
clean  locks  of  wool,  pears  by  being  placed  in  salt' 
for  five  days,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  as 
were  also  figs,  which  were  strung  by  the  stalks  to 

^  Cato,  7.  Varro.  i.  59.    Colum.  xiL  14>. 
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a  piece  of  cord  or  willow  twig,  like  so  many  hanks 
of  onions  ^  as  they  are  sold  in  modem  times.  Else- 
where they  were  preserved,  as  dates  in  Egypt,  by 
being  pressed  together  in  square  masses,  like  bricks.^ 
Damascenes  were  kept  in  must  or  sweet  wine,  as 
were  also  pears,  adding  sometimes  a  little  salt  and 
jujubes,  with  leaves,  above  and  below.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  with  apples  and  quinces,  which 
communicated  to  the  liquor  additional  durability  and 
the  most  exquisite  fragrance.  Quinces,  whose  sharp 
effluvia  prevented  their  being  placed  with  other  fruit, 
were  often  put  into  closely-covered  jars,  and  kept 
floating  in  wine  to  which  they  imparted  a  delicious 
perfume.  The  same  custom  was  observed  with  re- 
spect to  figs,  which  were  cut  off  on  the  bearing 
branch  a  little  before  they  were  ripe,  and  hung,  so 
as  not  to  touch  each  other,  in  a  square  earthen 
jar.  Upon  the  same  principle  apples  were  preserved 
in  jars  hermetically  sealed,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
coolness,  were  plunged  in  cisterns  or  deep  wells.' 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  mention,  in 
passing,  that,  like  ourselves,  the  ancients  possessed 
the  art  of  extracting  perry  and  cideri  from  their 
pears  and  apples;  and  fVom  pomegranates  a  species 
of  wine  which  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  extremely 
delicate  flavour.  The  Egyptians,  also,  made  wine 
from  the  fruit  of  the  lotos.' 

1  SchoL     AriBtoph.    Eq.   755.         ^  Pallad.  iii.  25. 

Sibth.  in  Walp.  Mem.  iL  61.  *  Pallad.  iii.  25.     Coltim.  xiL 

2  Phot.  ap.  Brunckh.  ad  Aris-      45. 

toph.  Pac  574.  «  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  S.  i. 
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In  other  branches  of  rural  economy  the  country 
gentlemen  of  Attica  exhibited  no  less  enthusiasm 
or  skill.  Indeed,  throughout  Greece,  there  pre- 
vailed a  similar  taste.  Every  one  was  eag^  to  in- 
struct and  be  instructed ;  and  so  great  in  conse- 
quence was  the  demand  for  treatises  on  husbandry, 
theoretical  and  practical,  that  numerous  writers,  the 
names  of  fifty  of  whom  are  preserved  by  Varro.' 
made  it  the  object  of  their  study.  Others  without 
committing  the  result  of  their  experience  to  writing, 
devoted  themselves  wholly  to  its  practical  improve* 
ment.  They  purchased  waste  or  ill-cultivated  lands, 
and,  by  investigating  the  nature  of  the  soil,  skilfully 
adapting  their  crops  to  it,  manuring,  irrigating,  and 
draining,  converted  a  comparative  desert  into  a  pro- 
ductive estate.^  We  can  possibly,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
insists,  improve  very  little  our  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture by  erudite  researches  into  the  methods  of 
the  ancients  ;  though  Milton  was  of  opinion,  that 
even  here  some  useful  hints  might  be  obtained. 
In  describing,  however,  what  the  Greeks  did,  I  am 
not  pretending  to  enlighten  the  present  age,  but 
to  enable  it  to  enjoy  its  superiority  by  instituting  a 
comparison  with  the  ruder  practices  of  antiquity. 

Already  in  those  times  the  men  of  experience 
and  routine,'  had  begun  to  vent  their  sneers  against 
philosophers  for  their  profound  researches  into  the 
nature  of  soils,*  in  which,  however,  they  by  no  means 

»De  Re  Rustici,  i.   I.  C£         3Cf.Plat.DeL^.t.vii.p.llI. 

Colum.  i.  1.  t.  viii.  p.  103. 

^  Xenoph.  GSconom.  xx.  22,         ^  Xenoph.    GSconom.  xvL    I, 

Bqq.  sqq. 
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designed  to  engage  tbe  husbandman,  but  only  to 
present  bim,  in  brief  and  intelligible  maxims,  with 
the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Nevertheless  the  prac- 
tical husbandman  went  to  work  a  shorter  way.  He 
observed  his  neighbour's  grounds,^  saw  what  throve 
in  this  soil,  what  in  the  other,  what  was  bettered 
by  irrigation,  what  in  this  respect  might  safely  be 
left  to  the  care  of  Heaven;  and  thus,  in  a  brief 
space,  acquired  a  rough  theory  wherewith  to  com» 
mence  operations.  An  agriculturist,  the  Athenians 
thought,  required  no  recondite  erudition,  though  to 
his  complete  success  the  exercise  of  much  good  sense 
and  careful  observation  was  necessary.  Every  man 
would,  doubtless,  know  in  what  seasons  of  the  year 
he  must  plough  and  sow  and  reap,  that  lands  ex- 
hausted by  cultivation  must  be  suffered  to  lie  fallow, 
that  change  of  crops  is  beneficial  to  the  soil,  and  so 
on.  But  the  great  art  consists  in  nicely  adapting 
each  operation  to  the  varying  march  of  the  seasons, 
in  converting  accidents  to  use,  in  rendering  the 
winds,  the  showers,"  the  sunshine,  subservient  to  your 
purposes,  in  mastering  the  signs  of  the  weather,  and 
guarding  as  fisur  as  possible  against  the  injuries  sus- 
tained from  storms  of  rain  or  hml. 

There  was  in  circulation  among  the  Greeks  a 
small  body  of  precepts,  addressed  more  especially  to 
husbandmen,  designed  to  promote  the  real  object  of 
civilisation.  Quaint,  no  doubt,  and  inefiably  com- 
monplace, they  will  now  appear,  but  they  served, 
nevertheless,  in  early  and  rude  times,  to  soften  the 
manners  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  rustic  Hel- 
lenes. Who  first  began  to  collect  and  preserve  them 
is,  of  course,  unknown;  they  are  thickly  sprinkled 
through  the  works  of  Hesiod,^  and  impart  to  them 

^  The  sight  of  a  rich  and  thri-  0Jk6v  t  tZ  ^dtrOac     (rfXoi  Si  re 

ving  neighbour  operated  likewise  ydrova  ydriar 

as  a  spur  to  his  industry  : —  £lc   df^ei^oy   oinvSovr   dyad^  ^ 

Eic  trtpov  yap  rls  rt  ISity  tpyoio  "Epcc  ijSt  fiporoiai. 

Xari^tov  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  21,  sqq. 
UXoifaiov  S^  airev^ec  fiiv  iip6fifAe' 

vai  fiSi  ^vTtvtiv,  2  0pp.  et  Dies,  ^9S,  sqq. 
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an  air  of  moral  dignity  which  relieves  the  monotony 
that  would  otherwise  result  from  a  mere  string  of 
agricultural  maxims.  The  chief  aim  of  the  poet 
seems  to  be^  to  promote  peace  and  good  neighbour- 
hood, to  midtiply  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  fields 
occasions  of  joining  the  **  rough  right  hand/'  ^  to  ap- 
ply the  sharp  spur  to  industry,  and  thus  to  augment 
the  stores,  and,  along  with  them,  the  contentment, 
of  his  native  land.  Be  industrious,  exclaims  the 
poet,  for  ikmine  is  the  companion  of  the  idle.  La- 
bour confers  fertility  on  flocks  and  herds,  and  is  the 
parent  of  opulence.  He  who  toils  is  beloved  by 
gods*  and  men,  while  the  idle  hand  is  the  object 
of  their  aversion.  The  slothful  man  envies  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  neighbour ;  but  glory  is  the  reward  of 
virtue.  Prudence  heaps  up  that  which  profligacy 
dissipates.  Be  hospitable  to  the  stranger,  for  he 
who  repels  the  suppliant  from  his  door  is  no  less 
guilty  than  the  adulterer,  than  the  despoiler  of  the 
orphan,  or  the  wretch  who  blasphemes  his  aged 
parent  on  the  brink  of  the  grave:  of  such  men  the 
end  is  miserable,  when  Zeus  rains  down  vengeance 
upon  them  in  recompense  for  their  evil  actions.  Be 
mindful  that  thou  oflTer  up  victims  to  the  gods  with 
pure  hands  and  holy  thoughts, — >to  pour  libations  in 
their  temples,  adorn  their  altars,  and  render  them 
propitious  to  thee  in  all  things.  When  about  to 
ascend  thy  couch  to  enjoy  sweet  sleep,  and  when 
the  sacred  light  of  the  day-spring  first  appears,  omit 
not  to  demand  of  heaven  a  pure  heart  and  a  cheer- 
ful mind,  with  the  means  of  extending  thy  posses- 
sions, and  protection  from  loss.  When  thou  makest 
a  feast,  invite  thy  friends  and  thy  neighbours,  and 
in  times  of  trouble  they  will  run  to  thy  assistance 
half-clad,  while  thy  relations  will  tarry  to  buckle 
on  their  girdles.  Borrow  of  thy  neighbour,  but,  in 
repaying  him,  exceed  rather  than  fall  short  of  what 

1  Sch.  Aristoph.  Pac.  190.  "Eatrtai  ^it    (ipordic  fidXa 

*  Kal  T*  ipya(6fuyoQ  iroXv  ^i\-  y^p  <nvyio%>ci.y  acpyovc* 

Ttpog  dSaydToiaiv,  0pp.  et  Dies.  309,  seo. 
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is  bis  due.  Rise  betimes.  Every  little  makes  a 
mickle.  Store  is  no  sore.  Housed  com  breaks  no 
sleep.  Drink  largely  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
jar ;  be  sparing  of  the  middle :  Mt  is  niggardly  to 
stint  your  friends  when  the  wine  runs  low.  Do  unto 
others  as  they  do  unto  you. — These  seeds  of  morality 
are  simple,  as  I  have  said,  and  far  from  recondite; 
but  they  produced  the  warriors  of  Marathon  and 
Platan  and  preserved  for  ages  the  freedom  and  the 
independence  of  Greece. 

The  other  branches  of  an  Hellenic  farmer's  studies 
comprehended  something  like  the  elements  of  natural 
philosophy, — the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  the  motion  of  the 
winds,  the  generation  and  eflTects  of  dews,  clouds, 
meteors,  showers  and  tempests,  the  origin  of  springs 
and  fountains,  and  the  migrations  and  habits  of 
bu^  and  other  animals.  In  addition  to  these  things, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
certain  practices,  prevalent  from  time  immemorial  in 
his  country,  and,  probably,  deriving  their  origin  from 
ages  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  tradition.  The  source 
of  these  we  usually  denominate  superstition,  though  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  proper  to  regard  them  as 
the  ofl^ring  of  that  lively  and  plastic  fistncy  which 
gave  birth  to  poetry  and  art,  and  inclined  its  posses* 
sors  to  create  a  sort  of  minor  religion,  based  on  a 
praiseworthy  principle,  but  developing  itself  chiefly 
in  observances  almost  always  minute  and  trifling,  and 
sometimes  ridiculous.  To  describe  all  these  at  length 
would  be  beside  my  present  purpose,  which  only  re- 
quires that  I  mention  by  the  way  the  more  remark- 
able of  those  connected  especially  with  agriculture. 

The  knowledge  of  soil  was  called  into  play  both 
in  purchasing  estates  and  in  appropriating  their  seve- 
ral parts  to  different  kinds  of  culture.  According  to 
their  notions,  which  appear  to  have  been  founded 
on  long  experience,  and  in  most  points,  I  believe, 

*  Cf.  Plut.  SympoB.  viL  3. 
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agree  with  those  which  still  preTail,  a  rich  i>lack 
mould,  deep,  friable,  and  porous,^  which  would  resist 
equally  the  effects  of  rain  and  drought,  was,  for  all 
purposes,  the  best.  Next  to  this  they  esteemed  a 
yellow  alluvial  soil,  and  that  sweet  warm  ground 
which  best  suited  vines,  com,  and  trees.  The  red 
earth,  also,  they  highly  valued,  except  for  timber. 

Their  rules  for  detecting  the  character  and  qua- 
lities of  the  soil  appear  to  have  been  judicious. 
Good  land,  they  thought,  might  be  known  even  from 
its  appearance,  since  in  drought  it  cracks  not  too 
much,  and  during  heavy  and  continued  showers  be- 
comes not  miry,  but  suffers  all  the  rain  to  sink 
into  its  bosom.  That  earth  they  considered  inferior 
which  in  cold  weather  becomes  baked,  and  is  covered 
on  the  sur^EU^  by  a  shell-like  incrustation.  They 
judged,  likewise,  of  the  virtue  of  the  soil  by  the  lux- 
uriant or  stunted  character  of  its  natural  produc- 
tions :^  thus  they  augured  favourably  of  those  tracts 
of  country  which  were  covered  by  vast  and  lofly 
timber-trees,  while  such  as  produced  only  a  dwarfed 
vegetation,  consisting  of  meagre  bushes,  scattered 
thickets,  and  hungry  grass,  they  reckoned  almost 
worthless. 

Not  content  with  the  testimony  of  the  eye,  some 
husbandmen  were  accustomed  to  consult  both  the 
smell  and  the  taste ;  for,  digging  a  pit  of  some  depth, 
they  took  thence  a  small  quantity  of  earth,  from  the 
odour  of  which  they  drew  an  opinion  &vourable  or 
otherwise.  But  to  render  surety  doubly  sore,  they 
then  threw  it  into  a  vase,  and  poured  on  it  a  quan- 
tity of  potable  water,  which  they  afterwards  tasted, 
inferring  from  the  flavour  the  fertility  or  barrenness 
of  the  soil.    This  was  the  experiment  most  relied 

^  Oeop.  ii.  9.     In  these  rich  Other  spots,  again,  return  thirty- 

loams,  particularly  on  the  hanks  fold.  Sihth.  in  WaJp.  Mem.  i.  60. 

of  the  Stymphalian  and  Copaic  <  The  pitch-pine  indicated  a 

lakes,  wheat  has  heen  known  to  li^t  and  hungry  soil ;  the  cy- 

yield  a  return  of  fifty-fold.   Thi-  press,  a   clayey  soiL       Philost. 

ersch,  Etat  Act.  de  la  6r^.  t.  iu  Icon.  ii.  9.  p.  775. 
p  17. 
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on;  though  many  coniddered  that  soil  sweet  which 
produced  the  basket-rush,  the  reed,  the  lotos,  and 
the  bramble.  On  some  occasions  they  employed  an- 
other method,  which  was,  to  make  a  small  excava- 
tion, and  then,  throwing  back  the  earth  into  the 
opening  whence  it  had  been  drawn,  to  observe  whether 
or  not  it  filled  the  whole  cavity:^  if  it  did  so,  or 
left  a  surplus,  the  soil  was  judged  to  be  excellent; 
if  not,  they  regarded  it  as  of  little  value.  Soils 
possessing  saline  qualities  were  shunned  by  the  an- 
cients, who  carefully  avoided  mingling  salt  with  their 
manure,  though  lands  of  this  description  were  rightly 
thought  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
palm-trees,^  which  they  produce  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection,' as  in  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  the  country  round 
Babylon.* 

Another  art  in  which  the  condition  of  the  hus- 
bandman required  him  to  be  well  versed  was  that 
of  discovering  the  signs  of  latent  springs,^  the  exist- 
ence of  which  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  before 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  farm.  The  inves- 
tigation was  complicated,  and  carried  on  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  First,  and  most  obvious,  was  the  inference 
drawn  from  plants  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself;  for 
those  grounds,  they  thought,  were  intersected  below  by 
veins  of  water  which  bore  upon  their  surface  certain 
tribes  of  grasses  and  herbs  and  bushes,  as  the  couch- 
grass,  the  broad-leaved  plantain,  the  heliotrope,  the 
red-grass,  the  agnus-castus,  the  bramble,  the  horse- 
tail, or  shave-grass,  ivy,  bush-calamint,  soft  and  slender 
reeds,^  maiden-hair,   the  melilot,  ditch-dock,  cinque- 


*  Oeop.  IL  11. 

<  The  Grecian  husbandman, 
therefore,  when  planting  palm- 
trees  in  any  other  than  a  sandy 
soil,  sprinkled  salt  on  the  earth 
hmnedistely  around*  Tbeoph. 
Hist.  Plant.  I  6.  t. 

^  Oeop.  ii.  10. 

«  Xenoph.  Anab.  ii.  d.  16.  The 


doom-palm,  generally,  I  believe, 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  countries  beyond 
the  cataract,  was  anciently  culti- 
vated also  in  Crete.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant.  L  6.  5. 

*  Geop.  ii.  4,  sqq. 

^  Philost  loon.  iL  9.  p.  775. 
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foil,  or  five  leaf-grass,  broad- leaved  bloodwort,  the 
rush,  nightshade,  mil-foil,  colt's-foot  or  foal's-foot,  tre- 
foil or  pond-weed,  and  the  black  thistle.  Spring-heads 
were  always  supposed  to  lurk  beneath  fat  and  black 
loam,  as,  likewise,  in  a  stony  soil,  especially  where 
the  rocks  are  dark  and  of  a  ferruginous  colour.  But 
in  argillaceous  districts,  particularly  where  potter's- 
clay  abounds,  or  where  there  are  many  pebbles  and 
pumice-stones,^  they  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

To  the  above  indications  they  were  in  most  cases 
careful  to  add  others.  Ascending  ere  sunrise  to  a 
higher  level  than  the  spot  under  examination,  they 

"  volcaniques^  est  tr^  remaiqna- 
"  ble,  elle  ne  peut  avoir  son  re- 
**  servoir  que  dans  une  pointe 
**  de  montagne  isolee^  toute  de 
"  sable  et  de  pienres  poreuses,  ma- 
'*  tieres  qui  ne  peuvent  point 
"  retenir  Teau,  puisqu'elles  sont 
"  perm^kbles  i  la  fumfee.**  Voy- 
age aux  lies  de  Lipari,  t.  L  p. 
120.  He  then  endeavours  to  ac- 
count for  its  existence  by  evapo- 
ration. In  the  island  of  Saline, 
among  the  same  iEolian  group, 
there  is  another  never-luling 
springy  which^  as  some  years  no 
rain  rails  in  these  islands  during 
the  space  of  nine  months,  has 
greatly  perplexed  the  theories  of 
naturalists.  Spallanzani  conceives, 
however,  that  the  phenomenon 
may  be  explained  in  the  usual 
way :  "  It  appears  to  me,"  he 
says,  "  extremely  probable,  that 
**  in  the  internal  parts  of  an 
"  island  which^  like  this^  is  the 
"  work  of  fire,  there  may  be  im- 
*'  mense  caverns  that  may  be  fiU- 
"  ed  with  water  by  the  rains ; 
**  and  that  in  some  of  these  which 
are  placed  above  the  spring, 
the  water  may  always  continue 
at  nearly  the  same  hei^t." 
Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  voL 
iv.  p.  136. 


1  Spallanzani,  in  his  scientific 
Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  de- 
scribes and  explains  the  cause  of 
the  rarity  of  springs  in  volcanic 
countries.  In  some  districts 
among  the  roots  of  ^tna  the  fe- 
male peasants  are  compelled  to 
travel  ten  miles,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  in  search  of 
water,  a  jar  of  which  costs,  conse- 
quently, almost  aday's  journey.  voL 
i.  p.  1S99,  sqq.  In  another  part  of 
the  same  woric  he  investigates  the 
origin  of  springs  in  the  iEolian 
isles,  which  he  illustrates  by  the 
example  of  Stromboli.  iv.  128. 
In  this  island  there  are  two  foun- 
tains, one  of  slightly  tepid  water, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the 
other  on  its  slope.  '^  Je  recon- 
"trai,"  observes  Monueur  Do- 
lomieu,  "  a  moiti^  hauteur  une 
source  d*eaufiroide,  douce,  1^^ 
el  trds  bonne  k  boire,  qui  ne 
tarit  jamais  et  qui  est  Tu- 
nique  ressourse  des  habitans 
**  lorsque  leurs  citemes  sont  epui- 
"  s6es  et  lorsque  les  chaleurs  ont 
<<  desseche  une  seconde  source  qui 
"  est  au  pied  de  la  montagne 
**  ce  qui  arrive  tous  les  etes." 
He  then  adds  with  reason :  ^'Cette 
''  petite  fontaine  dans  ce  lieu  trds 
"  elev6  au    milieu  des   cendres 
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obeerved  by  the  first  rays  and  before  the  light  thick- 
ened, whether  they  could  detect  the  presence  of  any 
exhalations,  which  were  held  unerringly  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  springs  below.  Sometimes  inquisi- 
tion was  niade  during  the  bri^t  and  clear  noon, 
when  the  subterraneous  retreats  of  the  Naiads  were 
supposed  in  summer  to  be  betrayed  by  cloudlets  of 
thin  silvery  vapour,  and  in  the  winter  season  by 
curling  threads  of  steam.  In  this  way  the  natives 
of  southern  Africa  discover  the  existence  of  hidden 
fountains  in  the  desert.^  Swarms  of  gnats  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  or  whirling  round  and  ascending 
in  a  column,  were  regarded  as  another  sign. 

When  not  entirely  satisfied  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  they  had  recourse  to  the  following  experi* 
ment:*  sinking  a  pit  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet 
and  a  half,  they  took  a  hemispherical  pan  or  lead 
basin,  and  having  anointed  it  with  oil,  and  fastened 
with  wax  a  long  flake  of  wool  to  the  bottom,  placed 
it  inverted  in  the  pit.  It  was  then  covered  with 
earth  about  a  foot  deep,  and  left  undisturbed  du- 
ring a  whole  night.  On  its  being  taken  forth  in 
the  morning,  if  the  inside  of  the  vessel  were  covered 
thickly  with   globules,   and  the  wool  were  dripping 


*  Le  VaiUant,  t.  viii.  p.  162. 
Even  in  the  southern  provincefi  of 
France,  the  discovery  of  hidden 
springs  is  an  art  of  no  mean  im- 
portance; and  the  persons  who 
possess  it  are  regarded  as  public 
benefactors.  Thus,  as  I  learn 
from  my  friend  M.  Louis  Fro- 
menty  of  the  department  of  the 
Lot,  M.  Paramelle,  a  cure  hav- 
ing a  living  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion on  account  of  the  power 
he  possesses  of  discovering  the 
lurking  retreats  of  spring-heads. 
He  is  able,  from  a  certain  dis- 
tance, and  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, to  point  out  the  source  of 

VOL.  II. 


living  water,  determine  the  depth 
at  which  it  is  to  be  found,  say, 
without  ever  falling  into  error, 
what  is  the  quantity  and  what 
the  quality  of  the  water.  With- 
out seeking  to  penetrate  the  plan, 
of  which  he  keeps  the  secret,  his 
countrymen  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  offered  to  them; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  one  village, 
situated  on  a  calcareous  table- 
land, have  discovered,  by  the 
assistance  of  M.  Paramelle,  a 
source  in  their  market-place, 
whilst  before  they  were  compelled 
to  seek  water  at  a  distance  of  five 
miles. 

*  Geop.  ii.  4. 
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wet,  it  was  concluded  there  were  springs  beneath, 
the  depth  of  which  thej  calculated  from  the  scan- 
tiness or  profusion  of  the  moisture.  A  ramilar  trial 
was  made  with  a  sponge  covered  with  reeds. 

Since  most  streams  and  rivers  take  their  rise  in 
lofty  table-lands  or  mountains,  which  by  the  andents 
were  supposed  to  be  richer  in  springs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  their  peaks,  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  that  scarcely  any  country  in  Europe 
should  be  better  supplied  with  water  than  Greece. 
Experience,  however,  shows,  that  this  in  modem 
times  is  not  the  fact,  several  rivers  supposed  to 
have  been  of  great  volume  in  antiquity,  having 
now  dwindled  into  mere  brooks,  and  innumerable 
streamlets  and  fountains  become  altogether  dry;  on 
which  account  the  credit  of  Greek  writers  is  often 
impugned,  it  being  supposed  that  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  the  country  must  necessarily  be  inva- 
riable. But  this  is  an  error.  For  the  existence  of 
springs  and  rivulets  depends  less  perhaps  on  the 
presence  of  mountains  than  on  the  prevalence  of 
forests,  as  Democritos^  long  ago  observed.  Now, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  still  in  active  operation, 
the  ridges  and  hills  and  lower  eminences  of  mo- 
dem Greece  have  been  almost  completely  denu- 
ded of  trees,  along  with  which  have  necessarily 
disappeared  the  well-springs,  and  runnels,  and  cas- 
cades, and  rills,  and  mountain  tarns,  which  anciently 
shed  beauty  and  fertility  over  the  face  of  Hellas, 
whose  highlands  were  once  so  densely  clad  with 
woods^  that  the  peasants  requiring  a  short  cut  from 


*  Geop.  ii.  6. 

«  Cf.  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  233, 
where  he  speaks  of  swarms  of  wild 
bees  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

In  another  passage  this  poet 
describes  the  ravages  and  devas- 
tation of  a  hurricane  amid  the 
fountain  forests : 


Mfjya  ^  ArivaiSyaf  kcIk   UfAora, 

fiovZ6pa  nravra, 
rovTOV  dkivatrdatf  xal  inyyo^C) 

aiT*  iwl  yaiav 
trrtvaavTOQ     Bopeao    SveriXeyiH 

reXdSovaiv, 
Strre  iia  OpiJKffi  liewtyrp6fov  ivpii 

ifiwytv^at  ^pire*  fiifivKB  ii  yaia 
Kal  tXtf, 
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one  valley  to  another,  were  compelled  to  clear  them- 
selves a  pathway  with  the  axe.  ^  To  restore  to 
Greece,  therefore,  its  waters,  and  the  beauty  and 
riches  depending  on  them,  the  mountains  must  be 
again  forested,  and  severe  restraint  put  on  the  wan- 
tonness of  those  vagrant  shepherds  who  constantly 
expose  vast  woods  to  the  risk  of  entire  destruction 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  more  delicate  grass  for 
their  flocks.^ 

In  Attica,^  both  fields  and  gardens  were  chiefly 
irrigated  by  means  of  wells  which,  sometimes,  in 
extremely  long  and  dry  summers,  failed  entirely, 
thus   causing  a  scarcity  of  yegetables.^    The  water. 


wokkds  a  ^vc  in^ur^/iovc  iXarac 
re  ira%e/a£ 

riiptroc  vXtf, 

0pp.  et  Dies,  50^,  sqq. 

The  pine  and  pitch  trees,  it  is 
related  by  Theophrastus,  were 
often  uprooted  by  the  winds  in 
Arcadia.     Hist.  Plant,  iii.  6.  4. 

1  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  3. 
7.  In  fdl  countries,  small  and 
great,  the  progress  of  civilisation 
has  been  inimical  to  forests.  Thus 
in  the  little  island  of  Stromboli, 
containing  about  a  thousand  in- 
habitants, attempts  were  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiT  to  enlarge  the  cultivable 
ground  by  clearing  away  the 
woods.  Spallanzani,  Travels  in 
the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  iv.  p.  126, 
seq*  The  difficulty  of  extirpating 
trees  is  illustrated  by  Theophras- 
tus who  relates  that,  in  a  spot 
near  Pheneon  in  Arcadia,  a  well- 
wooded  tract  was  overflowed  bv 
the  water  and  the  trees  destroyed. 
Next  year,  when  the  flood  had 
subsided  and  the  mud  dried,  eadi 
kind  of  tree  appeared  in  the  situa- 


tion which  it  had  fonneriy  occu- 
pied. The  willow,  the  ehn,  the 
pine,  and  the  fir,  growing  in  iU 
own  place,  doubtless  firom  the 
roots  of  the  former  trees.  Hist. 
Plant.  iiL  1.  2.  Again:  the 
Nessos,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Abderites,  constantly  changed  its 
bed,  and  in  the  old  channels  trees 
sprung  up  so  rapidly  that,  in  three 
years,  they  were  so  many  strips 
of  forest.     Id.  iii.  1.  5. 

2  Thiersch,  Etat  Actuel  de  la 
Gr^ce.  t.  i.  p.  276.  It  is  remarked 
by  Theophrastus,  however,  that 
pine  forests,  being  destroyed  by 
Are,  shot  up  again,  as  happened 
in  Lesbos,  on  a  mountain  near 
Pyrrha.     Hist.  Plant,  iii.  9.  4. 

'  Cf.  Chandler,  i.  p.  261. 
The  apparatus  now  used  in  ir- 
rigation by  the  Sciots  exactly 
resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian 
Arabs.    Id.  L  d  1 5. 

♦  Demosth.  Adv.  PolycL  § 
16.  On  the  supply  of  water  to 
Athens  we  possess  little  positive 
information,  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  all  possible  advantage 
was  taken  of  those  pure  sources 
which  are  still  found  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.    "  In  no  country  ne- 
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we  find,  was  drawn  up  by  precisely  the  same  ma- 
chinery as  is  still  employed  for  the  purpose. 
The  invention  of  these  conveniences  of  primary 
necessity  having  preceded  the  birth  of  tradition, 
has,  by  some  writers,  been  attributed  to  Danaos, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  Egypt  into 
Greece.  Arriving,  we  are  told,  at  Argos,  he,  upon 
the  fiailure  of  spontaneous  fountains,  taught  the  in- 
habitants to  dig  wells,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  elected  chief.  But  where  was  Danaos  himself 
to  have  learned  this  art?  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  Egyptian,  and  Egypt  is  a  country  so  entirely 
without  springs,  that  two  only  exist  within  its  limits, 
and  of  these  but  one  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Of  wells  they  had  none.  Danaos  could,  therefore, 
if  he  was  an  Egyptian,  have  known  nothing  of 
springs  or  wells ;  and,  if  he  had  such  knowledge,  he 
must  have  come  from  some  other  land.^ 

Where  there  existed  neither  wells  nor  fountains, 
people  were  compelled  to  depend  on  rain-water,  col- 
lected and  preserved  in  cisterns.*  For  this  purpose 
troughs  were  in  some  farm-houses  run  along  the 
eaves  both  of  the  stables,  barns,  and  sheep-cotes,  as 
well  as  of  the  dwelling  of  the  family,  while  others 
used  only  that  which  ran  from  the  last,  the  roof  of 
which  was  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  water  was 
conveyed  through  wooden  pipes'  to  the  cisterns, 
which   appear  to   have   been   frequently   situated  in 


"  cessity  was  more  likely  to  have 
"  created  the  hydragogic  art 
*'  than  in  Attica ;  and  we  have 
*'  evidence  of  the  attention  be- 
*'  stowed  by  the  Athenians  upon 
''  their  canals  and  fountains  in 
*'  the  time  of  Themistocles,  as 
"  well  as  in  that  of  Alexander 
"the  Great."  Col.  Leake,  on 
some  disputed  points  in  the  To- 
pography of  Athens.  Trans.  Lit. 
Soc.  iii.  1 89.  Cf.  Aristoph.  Av. 
Schol.  998.  Plut.  Themist.  §81. 
Arist.  Polit.  vi.  8.  vii.  \%.     We 


find,  from  Theophrastus,  that  there 
was  in  his  time,  an  aqueduct  in 
the  Lyceum  with  a  number  of 
plane  trees  growing  near  it. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  L  7.  1. 

>  Mitfbrd»  i.  88,  seq.  In  Boso- 
tia.  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Cy- 
rensuca,  the  dew  served  instead 
of  rain.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant, 
viu.  4.  6. 

^  Aaicik-o^.  Machon.  ap.  Athen. 
xuu  48. 

*  Oeop.  ii.  7. 
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the  front  court/  Bad  water  they  purified  in  several 
ways :  by  casting  into  it  a  little  coral  powder,^  small  ^ 
linen  bags  of  bruised  barley,  or  a  quantity  of  laurel  } 
leaves,  or  by  pouring  it  into  broad  tubs  and  ex- 
posing it  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  air.  When  there  happened  to  be  about 
the  farms  ponds  of  any  magnitude,  they  introduced 
into  them  a  number  of  eels  or  river  crabs,  which 
opened  the  veins  of  the  earth  and  destroyed  leeches. 
A  scarcely  less  important  branch  of  the  farmers 
studies  was  that  which  related  to  the  weather  and 
the  general  march  of  the  seasons.'  Above  all  things, 
it  behoved  him  to  observe  diligently  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  and  moon.  He  was,  likewise, 
carefully  to  note  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  Pleiades,  since  it  was  expected 
to  continue  the  same  until  the  winter  solstice,  after 
which  a  change  sometimes  immediately  supervened. 


1  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Ace.  of 
Disoov.  at  Pomptii,  p.  1 3. 

«  Water  was  cooled  by  being 
•uBpended  in  vessels  over  the 
mouths  of  wells;  and  sometimes 
boiled  previously  to  render  the 
process  more  complete.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  Peripatetics,  iray 
v^p  wpo^tpfiavOty  i^v^^crcu  ^dX- 
\oy,  Atnrtp  t6  toIq  fiatriXevai 
irapaaK€va(6fuyov,  Ihay  j^^iy^g 
fuxpi  (i<f€t0i,  wepiffktpevovai  rf 
dyytlf  xi^ya  iroXMy,  red  y/vi- 
rai  %lnr)^6Tipoy,  Plut.  Sympos. 
vi.  4.  1. 

*  Geop.i.2— 4.11.  Theophrast. 
De  Signis  Pluviarum  et  de  Ven- 
tis,  pamm.  Our  own  agricul- 
turists^ also,  were  formerly  much 
addicted  to  these  studies.  Thus, 
**  The  oke  apples,  if  broken  in 
**  sunder  about  the  time  of  their 
"  withering,  do  foreshewe  the  se- 
"  quel  of  the  yeare,  as  the  ex- 
''  pert  Kentish  husbandmen  have 
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*'  observed,  by  the  living  things 
'*  found  in   them  :    as,   if  they 
'^  find  an  ant,  they  foretell  plen- 
tie   of  graine  to   insue ;    if  a 
whole  worm,  like  a  gentill  or 
'*  maggot,  then  they  prognosticate 
"  murren   of  beasts  and  cattle  ; 
if  a  spider,   then  (saie  they) 
we  shall  have  a  pestilence  or 
'*  some  such  like  sickness  to  fol- 
lowe    amongst  men.      These 
things  the  learned,  also,  have 
''  observed  and  noted :  for  Ma- 
"  thiolus,  writing  upon  Diosco- 
"  rides  saith,  that  before  they 
have  an  hole  through   them, 
they  conteine  in  them   either 
a  flie,  a  spider,  or  a  worme; 
"  if  a  flie,  then  warre  insueth ;  if 
<<  a  creeping  worme,  then  scarcitie 
'*  of  victufds ;  if  a  running  spi- 
"  der,  then  foUoweth*  great  sick- 
**  ness    and    mortalitie."      Ger- 
rard,    Herball,    Third  Book,   c. 
29.  p.   1158.     Cf.   Lord   Bacon, 
Sylva  Syl varum,  561. 
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Otherwise  there  was  usually  no  alteration  till  the 
vernal  equinox.^  Another  yariation  then  took  place 
in  the  character  of  the  weather,  which  afterwards 
remained  fixed  till  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  under- 
going successively  fresh  mutations  at  the  summer 
solstice  and  the  autumnal  equinox.  According  to 
their  observations,  moreover,  a  rainy  winter*  was 
followed  by  a  dry  and  raw  spring,  and  the  contrary ; 
and  a  snowy  winter  by  a  year  of  abundance.  But 
as  nature  by  no  means  steadily  follows  this  course, 
exhibiting  many  sudden  and  abrupt  fluctuations,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  subject  her  restless  pheno- 
mena to  a  more  rigid  scrutiny,  in  order  that  rules 
might  be  obtained  for  foretelling  the  approach  of 
rain,  or  tenq>ests,  or  droughts,  or  a  continuance  of 
fair  weather.  Of  these  some,  possibly,  were  founded 
on  imperfect  observation  or  casual  coincidences,  or 
a  fanciful  linking  of  causes  and  efi^ts ;  while  others, 
we  cannot  doubt,  sprang  from  a  practical  familiarity 
with  the  subtler  and  more  shifting  elements  of  na- 
tural philosophy. 

As  nothing  more  obviously  interests  the  husband- 
man than  the  seasonable  arrival  and  departure  of 
rains,  everything  connected  with  them,  however  re- 
motely, was  observed  and  treasured  up  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy.  Of  all  the  circumstances  pre-sig- 
nifying  their  approach  the  most  certain  was  supposed 
to  be  the  aspect  of  the  morning ;  for  if,  before  sun- 
rise, beds  of  purpurescent  clouds'  stretched  along 
the  verge  of  the  horizon,  rain  was  expected  that 
day,  or  the  day  after  the  morrow.  The  same  augury 
they  drew,  though  with  less  confidence,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  setting  sun,*  especially  if  in  winter 

1  Of.   Hesiod,  0pp.    et    Dies,  <'  renum  diem  nuntiat."      Plin. 

486,  Beq.  Hist   Nat.  xviiL    7S.    Aristot. 

<  Cf.  Lord  Bacon,  Sylva  Sylva-  Problem,  xxvi.  8. 
rum,  675. 812.  ^  The  sun-sets  of  the  Mediter- 

^  Cf.  Arato.  Prognosis  102,  sqq.  ranean  exhibit,  as  most  travellers 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  *'  purus  will  have  observed,  a  variety  of 

*'  oriens^  atque  non  fervens,  se-  goi^ous  phenomena,  whidi,   as 
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or  spring  it  went  down  through  an  accumulation 
of  clouds  or  with  masses  of  dusky  rack  on  the  left. 
Again,  if,  on  rising,  the  sun  looked  pale,  dull  red, 
or  spotted ;  ^  or,  i^  previously,  its  rays  were  seen 
streaming  upwards;^  or,  if,  immediately  afterwards, 
a  long  band  of  clouds  extended  beneath  it,  intersect- 
ing its  descending  beams;  Or  if  the  orient  wore  a 
sombre  hue ;  or  if  piles  of  sable  vapour  towered  into 
the  welkin ;  or  if  the  clouds  were  scattered  loosely 
over  the  sky  like  fleeces  of  wool ;  ^  or  came  waving 


betokening  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere  serve  as  so  many  ad- 
monitions to  the  husbandman. 
The  sun  before  going  down  "  as- 
**  smoed,"  observes  Dr.  Chandler, 
**  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes. 
**  It  was  surroimded,  first,  with 
"  a  golden  glory  of  great  extent, 
**  and  flamed  upon  the  surface  of 
'*  the  sea  in  a  long  column  of 
"  fire.  The  lower  half  of  the 
**  orb  soon  afler  emerged  in  the 
•*  horizon,  the  other  portion  re- 
"  maining  very  large  and  red, 
**  with  half  of  a  smaller  orb  be- 
"  neath  it,  and  separate,  but  in 
^  the  same  direction,  the  circular 
*'  rim  approaching  the  line  of  its 
**  diameter.  These  two,  by  de- 
^*  grees,  muted,  and  then  changed 
**  rapidly  into  different  figures, 
**  until  the  resemblance  was  that 
**  of  a  capacious  punch-bowl  in- 
"  verted.  The  rim  of  the  bot- 
^  torn*  extending  upward,  and 
**  the  body  lei^gthofung  below 
^'  it,  became  a  mushroom  on  a 
"  stalk  with  a  round  head.  It 
"  was  next  metamorphosed  into 
'*  a  flaming  caldron,  of  which 
"  the  lid,  rising  up,  swelled 
"  nearly  into  an  orb  and  va- 
'*  nished.  The  other  portion  put 
"  on  several  uncircidar  forms, 
''  and,  after  many  twinklings  and 
*'  fieunt  glimmerings,  slowly  dis- 
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q>peared,  quite  red,  leaving  the 
clouds  hanging  over  the  dark 
rocks  on  the  Barbary  shore  fine- 
ly tinged  with  a  vivid  bloody 
"  hue."  Travels,  i.  p.  4.  Ap- 
pearances similar,  though  of  in- 
ferior brilliance  and.  variety,  are 
sometimes  witnessed  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  Describing  the 
beauties  of  an  evening  on  the  Ca- 
nadian shore.  Sir  R.  H.  Bonny- 
castle  observes :  "  First,  there 
*'  was  a  double  sun  by  reflec- 
'*  tion,  each  disk  equdly  dis- 
"  tinct ;  afterwards,  when  the 
"  orb  reached  the  mark  x,  a  solid 
body  of  light,  equal  in  breadth 
with  the  sun  itself  but  of  great 
'*  length  from  the  shore,  shot 
*'  down  on  the  sea,  and  remained 
''  like  a  broad  fiery  golden  co- 
"  lumn,  or  bar,  until  the  black 
"  high  land  hid  the  luminary 
*'  itsel£"  The  Canadas  in  1 84 1 . 
V.  L  p.  d4. 

^  Ille  ubi  nascentem  maculis 
variaverit  ortum 
Conditus  in  nubem,  medioque  re- 

fugerit  orbe ; 
Suspecti  tibi  sint  imbres. 

Virg.  Georg.  L  441,  sqq. 
«Plin.  Hist.   Nat.   xviu.   78. 
Aratus,  Prognost.  187,  sqq. 

3Cf.  Plin.  xviii.  82.  "Si 
"  nubes  ut  vellera  lan»  spargen- 
«  tur  multee  ab   oriente,  aquam 
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up  from  the  south  in  long  sinuous  streaks — the 
"mares'  tails"  of  our  nautical  vocabulary— the  hus- 
bandman reckoned  with  certainty  upon  rain,  floods, 
and  tempestuous  winds.  Among  the  signs  of  showers 
peculiar  to  the  site  of  Athens  may  be  reckoned  these 
following :  if  a  rampart  of  white  ground-fogs  begirt 
at  night  the  basis  of  Hymettos;  or,  if  its  summits 
were  capped  with  vapour ;  ^  or,  if  troops  of  mists 
settled  in  the  hollow  of  the  smaller  mount,  called 
the  Springless ;  or,  if  a  single  cloud  rested  on  the 
fane  of  Zeus  at  -Sgina.*  The  violent  roaring  of  the 
sea  upon  the  beach  was  the  forerunner  of  a  gale, 
and  they  were  enabled  to  conjecture  from  what 
quarter  it  was  to  blow,  by  the  movements  of  the 
waters,  which  retreated  from  the  shore  before  a  north 
wind ;  while,  at  the  approach  of  the  sirocco,  they 
were  piled  up  higher  than  usual  against  the  cliffs. 
Elsewhere,  in  Attica,  they  supposed  wet  weather 
to  be  foretold  by  the  summits  of  Eubcea  rising  clear, 
sharp,  and  unusually  elevated  through  a  dense  floor 
of  exhalations,  which,  when  they  mounted  and  ga- 
thered in  blowing  weather  about  the  peaks  of  Ca- 
phareus,^  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island,  pre* 
saged  an  impending  storm  of  five  days'  continuance. 
But  here  these  signs  concerned  rather  the  mariner 
than  the  husbandman,  since  the  cliffs  that  stretched 
along  this  coast  are  rugged  and  precipitous,  and 
the  approaches  so  dangerous  that  few  vessels  which 
are  driven  on  it  escape.  Scarcely  are  the  crews 
able  to  save  themselves,  unless  their  bark  happen 
to  be  extremely  light.  Another  portent  of  foul- wea- 
ther was  the  apparition  of  a  circle  about  the  moon, 

"  in  triduum  praesagient ;"  and  Theoph.  de  Sign.  Pluv.  iii.  6. 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  897  :  Cf,  Strabo.  ix.  1 1. 1.  iL  p.  25$. 

^"""tm  ferlT"  ^'  "^^"^  ^'^'  '  ^*^-  "•  «^-  «•       ^^^ 

1  If  the  Mounts  Fames  and  ^'  J-   ^J-    ^^  -  MiiU. 

Brylessus  appeared  enveloped  in  g"i«wca,  $  d.  p.  i». 

clouds,    the     circumstance    was  ^Dion.  ChiysosU  i.  ttt.    Cf. 

thought    to    fbretel    a  tempest.  Aristot.  Prob.  xxvi.  1. 
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while,  by  the  double  reflection  of  its  orb  north  and 
south,  that*  luminary  appeared  to  be  multiplied  into 
three.  At  night,  also,  if  the  nubecula,^  called  the 
Manger,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Crab,  shone 
less  luminously,  it  betokened  a  similar  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  like  inference'  was  drawn  when 
the  moon  at  three  days  old  rose  dusky;  or,  with 
blunt  horns;  or,  with  its  rim,  or  whole  disk,  red; 
or  blotted  with  black  spots;  or  encircled  by  two 
halos.^ 

The  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning,  like- 
wise, instructed  the  husbandman  who  was  studious 
in  the  language  of  the  heavens:  thus,  when  thun- 
der was  heard  in  winter  or  in  the  morning,  it  be* 
tokened  wind;  in  the  eyening  or  at  noon,  in  sum- 
mer, rain;  wh^n  it  lightened  from  every  part  of 
the  heavens,  both.  Falling  stars^  likewise  denoted 
wind  or  rain,  originating  in  that  part  of  the  hea- 
vens where  they  appeared. 

Among  our  own  rustics  the  whole  philosophy  of 
rainbows  has  been  compressed  into  a  couple  of  dis- 
tichs  : 

A  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd's  delight. 
A  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  the  shepherd's  warning. 

And  upon  this  subject,^  the  peasants  of  Hellas 
had   little  more  to  say;   their  opinion  having  been 


1  This  is  explained  by  Lord 
Bacon.  '*  The  upper  regions  of 
'*  the  air,"  he  observes,  "  perceive 
**  the  collection  of  the  matter  of 
**  tempest  and  wind  before  the  air 
"  here  below.  And,  therefore,  the 
*'  observing  of  the  smaller  stars  is 
**  a  sign  of  tempests  following." 
Sylva  Syl varum,  812. 

'  *  Similar  observations  have 
been  made  in  most  countries,  as 
we  find  from  the  signs  of  the 
weather  collected  by  Erra  Pater, 
and  translated  by  Lilly,  Part  iv. 
J  S— 5. 


^  Cf.  Seneca.  QusBst.  Nat.  i. 
c.  2. 

^  Aristot.  Problem,  xxvi.  24. 
Alexand.  Aphrodis.  Problem,  i. 
72.  Plin.  xviiL  80.  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  S65j  sqq. 

Seepe  etiam  Stellas,  vento  im- 
pendente,  videbis 

Preecipites  cobIo  labi,  noctisque 
per  umbram 

Flammarum  longos  k  tergo  al- 
bescere  tractus. 

*  On  the  effects  of  the  rain- 
bow the  ancients  held  a  curious 
opinion,  which  Lt)rd  Bacon  thus 
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Uiat,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  rainbows,  would 
be  the  fiiry  mod  continuance  of  the  showers  with 
which  they  were  threatened. 

Other  signs  of  mutation  in  the  atmosphere  they 
discoTered  in  almost  every  part  of  nature;  for  ex- 
ample, when  bubbles  rose  on  the  surface  iof  a  river 
they  looked  for  a  fall  of  rain;  as  also  when  small 
land<>birds  were  seen  drenching  their  plumage ;  when 
the  crow  was  beheld  washing  his  head  upon  the 
rocky  beach,*  or  the  raven  flapping  his  wings,  while 
with  his  voice  he  imitated  amidst  his  croaking  the 
pattering  of  drops  of  rain;  when  the  peasant  was 
awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  cry  of  the  passing 
crane,^   or  the   shrill   note    of  the   chaffinch   vrithin 


expounds :  —  '*  It  hath  been  ob- 
'^  served  by  the  ancients,  that 
•'  where  a  rainbow  seemeth  to 
**  hang  over  or  to  touch,  there 
''breathed  forth  a  sweet  smell. 
**  The  cause  is,  for  that  this  hap- 
*'  peneth  but  in  certain  matters 
*'  which  have  in  themselves  some 
*'  sweetness,  which  the  gentle  dew 
'*  of  the  rainbow  doth  draw  forth, 
*'  and  the  like  to  soft  showers,  for 
"  they  also  make  the  ground 
*'  sweet,  but  none  are  so  delicate  as 
"  the  dew  of  the  rainbow  where 
•'it  falleth."  Sylva  Sylvarum. 
''  832.  His  Lordship  here,  as  in 
many  other  places,  adopts  the 
explanation  of  the  Peripatetics 
while  he  seems  to  be  himself 
assigning  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Aristotle  (Problem. 
12.  3)  enters  fully  into  the 
subject,  which  appears  to  have 
been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  philosophers  by  the  shepherds 
who  had  observed  that  when  cer- 
tain thickets  had  been  laid  in 
ashes  the  passing  of  a  rainbow 
over  the  spot  caused  a  sweet 
odour  to  exhale  from  it.  The 
same  fact  is  noticed  by  Theo- 


phiBstus,  De»Cau8.  Plant.  6.  17. 
7.  Cf.  PUn.  Hist.  Nat.  12.  52 
21.  18.  2.  60.  To  many  among 
the  older  philosophera  that  com- 
paratively rare  phenomenon,  the 
lunar  rainbow,  was  unknown. 
(Arist.  Meteor,  iii.  2 :  vvKTvp 
&  oVo  trtXiiyric  wc  fA€v  ot  dp')(a'ioi 
foyro  ohx  kyiyvtro')  but  m  the 
time  of  Aristotle  it  had  been  ob- 
served, and  the  cause  of  its  pearly 
whiteness  investigated.  Cf.  Me- 
teorol.  iii.  4.  5.  Senec  Quest. 
Nat.  i.  2,  sqq. 

>  Cf.  iElian.  De  Nat.  Anim. 
vii.  7. 

'  ^pd(€(F6ai  ^,  eir   hv  yipdrcv 
i^ktvily  iraxovtri^ 

v\p60ev  cc  vc^bfv  ivta^tria  Cfr- 

^(ifiaroi  &p^y 
Ihkvv€i  Ofitpfjpov'      Kpa^itfy  S* 

ticuc*  dyipot  dliovma* 
Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  448,  sqq. 
To  the  same  purpose.  Homer :  — 
II.  y  8,  sqq. 

'Hvrc  ircp  Kkayyi^  ytpdyw  ire'- 

Xfi  ohpayddi  irpOf 
air*  ivtl  oSy   ^eiuHya   ifvyoy 

Koi  dOetr^aroy  ofifipoy, 
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his  dwelling.  Flights  of  island  birds  flocking  to  the 
eontinent,^  preceded  drought ;  as  a  number  of  jack- 
daws and  raTons  flying  up  and  down,  and  imi- 
tating the  scream  of  the  hawk,  did  rain.  The 
inoessant  dirieks  of  the  screech-owl  and  the  ve- 
hament  cawing  of  the  crow,  heard  during  a  se- 
rene night,  foretold  the  i4)proach  of  storms.  The 
barn-door  fowl  and  the  house-dog  also  played  the 
part  of  soothsayers,  teaching  their  master  to  dread 
impending  storms  by  rolling  themselves  in  the  dust. 
Of  similar  import  was  the  flocking  of  geese  with 
noise  to  tbmr  food,  or  the  skimming  of  swallows 
along  the  surface  of  the  water.^  Again,  wfa^i  troops 
of  dolphins  were  seen  rolling  near  the  shore,  or  oxen 
licking  their  fore-hoofis,  or  looking  southwards,  or, 
with  a  suspicious  air,  snuffing  the  elements,'  or 
going  bellowing  to  their  stalls;  when  wolves  ap- 
proached the  homesteads;  when  flies  bit  sharp, ^  or 
frogs  croaked  vociferously,  or  the  ruddock,  or  land- 
toad,  crept  into  the  water;  when  the  salamander  li- 
zard appeared,  and  the  note  of  the  green-frog  was 


rXayyp  ralyi  jrdTOvrai  iw  'O- 
Ktavolo  podmv. 
And  Aristophanes :  —  (A v.  710, 

J^T€ip€iy  fiky,  Srar  yipavoQ 
Kpuf(ov<r  it  riiv  AitvJiv  ^cro- 

ffcU  wifiaXioy  t6t€  vavKX^pf 
i^pdiei  t[p€fjLd<rayTi  KodeiH 
ifiy, 

^  All  birds  which  frequent  the 
sea,  more  particularly  those  which 
fly  high,  are  observed  to  seek 
terra  nrma  at  the  approach  of 
foul  weather  :  —  ^ApitrrordXovf 
dKovkt  Xiyorrot,  6ti  d(pa  yeparoi 
Ik  to^q  weXdyovc  clc  rijy  y^v  irc- 
rofuyoi,  yttfiHyoQ  d-wtiK^y  2o'^ov- 
f>a2  vmxnjfiaivovtri  Tf  <Tvyiiyri» 
^lian.  De   Nat.  Anim.  yii.  7. 


Before  the  great  earthquake  of 
1783;  V9\d(h.  shook  the  whole  of 
Calabria  and  destroyed  the  city 
of  Messina,  Uie  mews  and  oth^ 
aquatic  birds  were  observed  to 
forsake  the  sea  and  take  refuge 
in  the  mountains.  Spallanzani, 
Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol. 
iv.  p.  158. 

^  Aut  aiguta  laeus  cuneumvolitat 
hirundo.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  877. 
''  Hirundo  tam  juxta  aquam  vo- 
litans,  ut  penna  seepe  percutiat " 
Plin.  xviii.  87* 

^  Plin.  xviii.  88.  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  875.  —  ^lian^  De  Nat.  Anim. 
vii.  8,  describes  the  ox  before 
rain  snuffing  the  earthy  and  adds : 
irpdtara  li  ipwroyra  ra«c  oxXalc 
ri^y  yfiy,  toixt  tnifiaiytty  xtifitiya, 

♦Cf.  ^lian  De  Nat.  Anim. 
vm.  8. 
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beard  in  the  trees,  tbe  rustic  donned  his  capote, 
and  prepared,  like  Anaxagoras  at  Oljmpia,^  for  a 
shower.  The  flight  of  the  storm-birds,  kepphoi,* 
was  supposed  to  indicate  a  tempest  from  the  point 
of  the  heavens  towards  which  they  flew.  When 
in  bright  and  windless  weather  clouds  of  cobweb^' 
floated  through  the  air,  the  husbandman  anticipated 
a  drenching  for  his  fields,  as  also  when  earthen  pots 
and  brass  pans  emitted  sparks;  when  lamps  spat; 
when  the  wick  made  mushrooms  ;^  when  a  halo  en- 
circled its  flame,^  or  when  the  flame  itself  was  dusky. 
The  housewife  was  forewarned  of  coming  hail-storms, 
generally  from  the  north,  by  a  profusion  of  bright 
sparks  appearing  on  the  surface  of  her  charcoal  fire ; 
when  her  feet  swelled  she  knew  that  the  wind  would 
blow  from  the  south.^  Heaps  of  clouds  like  bur- 
nished copper  rising  after  rain  in  the  west  por- 
tended fine  weather ;  as  did  likewise  the  tops  of 
lofty  mountains,  as  Athos,  Ossa,  and  Olympos,  ap- 
pearing sharply  defined  against  the  sky;  while  an 
apparent  augmentation  in  the  height  of  promon- 
tories and  the  number  of  islands  foreshowed  wind. 


^  Diog.  Laert.  i  S.  5.  JElian 
(De  Nat.  Anim.  vii.  8)  relates  a 
curious  anecdote  of  Hipparchos 
who,  from  some  change  in  the 
goatskin  cloak  he  wore,  likewise 
foretold  a  rain  storm  to  the  great 
admiration  of  Nero. 

*  Probably  the  storm-finch  ob- 
served frequently  on  the  wing 
flying  along  the  iEgean  sea,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  troubled. 
Sibth.  in  Walp.  Mem.  i.  76. 

'Cf.  Aristot,  Problem,  xxvii. 
6S,  where  he  investigates  the 
causes  of  the  phenomenon ;  and 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  28. 


♦  Vid.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  262. 
The  Scholiast  entertains  a  some- 
what different  notion  :  —  ^alr 
&ri  viTov  iiAXovroc  yeydoBtu  ol 
irept  rfiy  ^pvaXkiia  rov  Xv^i^ov 
OTiydiiptc  dTOKfi^QinVy  ovq  fiwc^- 
rac  yvr  X^yc*,  4uc  rov  \vyrov  Iv 
ayriovfiiyov  rf  voripf  difiC  koI 
"Aparoc  "  5  Xv^yoio  fivKtireg  eye«- 
poyrai  wtpi   fiviav^    pvicra   xard 

^  Aristot.  Meteorol.  iii.  4.     Se- 
neca, QusBSt.  Nat.  i.  2. 

^  Cf.   Aristot.  Problem,   xxvi. 
17. 
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THE  VARIOUS   PROCESSES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  actual  labours  of  the  farm, 
and  the  implements  by  which  they  were  usually  car- 
ried on,  we  shall  find  that  the  Grecian  husbandman 
was  no  way  deficient  in  invention,  or  in  that  inge- 
nuity by  which  men  have  in  all  countries  sought  to 
diminish  their  toils.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring 
at  a  cheap  rate  whatever  was  wanted  for  the  use 
of  the  establishment/  smiths,  carpenters,  and  potters, 
were  kept  upon  the  land  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood; by  which  means  also  the  necessity  was 
avoided  of  often  sending  the  farm-servants  to  the 
neighbouring  town,  where  it  was  observed  they  con- 
tracted bad  habits,  and  were  rendered  more  vicious 
and  slothful.^  Waggons,  therefore,  and  carts,  and 
ploughs,  and  harrows,  were  constructed  on  the  spot, 
though  it  was  sometimes  necessary  perhaps  to  obtain 
from  a  distance  the  timber  used  for  these  implements, 
which  was  generally  cut  in  winter-time.  They  ex- 
hibited much  nicety  in  their  choice  of  wood.  Thus 
they  would  have  the  poplar  or  mulberry-tree  for  the 
felloes  of  their  wheels;  the  ash,  the  ilex,  and  the 
oxya,  for  the  axle-tree,  and  fine  close-grained  maple 
for  the  yokes  of  their  oxen,*  sometimes  carved  in 
the  form  of  serpents  which  seemed  to  wind  round 
the  necks  of  the  animals,   and   project   their  heads 


^  Geop.  ii.  49.  Illustrating  the 
wretched  condition  of  a  tyrant 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  a  nation 
that  abhors  him,  Plato  draws  the 
picture  of  a  man  being  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  country  with  his 
wife  and  children,  surrounded  by 
a  gang  of  lifly  or  sixty  slaves, 
with  scarcely  a  free  neighbour  at 
hand  to  whom,  in  case  of  neces- 


sity, he  might  fly.  In  what  ter- 
ror, he  says,  must  this  man  live, 
lest  his  slaves  should  set  upon 
and  murder  him,  with  all  his  fa- 
mily I     De  Repub.  t.  vi.  p.  439. 

*  Carts  were  sometimes  roofed 
with  skins.  Scheffer,  De  Re  Ve- 
hic  p.  246,  seq.    Justin,  ii.  ft. 

»  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  7.  6. 
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on  either  side.*  Their  harrows,  it  is  probable,  were 
formed  like  our  own.  The  construction  of  the 
plough,*  always  continued  to  be  extremely  simple. 
In  the  age  of  Hesiod^  it  consisted  of  four  parts, 
the  handle,  the  socket,  the  coulter,  and  the  beam; 
and  very  little  alteration  seems  afterwards  to  have 
been  made  in  its  form  or  structure,  till  the  intro- 
duction of  the  wheel-plough,  which  did  not,  it  is 
believed,  occur  until  after  the  age  of  Virgil.  The 
more  primicive  instrument,  however,  would  se^n  to 
have  consisted  originally  of  two  parts  only,  <me 
serving  the  purpose  of  handle,  socket,  and  share,  the 
other  being  the  beam  by  which  it  was  fastened  to 
the  yoke.  In  the  antique  implement^  the  beam  was 
sometimes  made  of  laurel  or  elm,  the  socket  of  oak, 
and  the  handle  of  ilex. 

Before  mills  were  invented,  the  instrument  by 
which  they  reduced  (X)m  into  floor  was  a  large 
mortar,  scooped  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  fur- 
nished with  a  pestle  upwards  of  four  feet  in  length, 
exactly  resembling  that  still  in  use  among  the  Egyp- 
tian Arabs.  To  give  the  pestle  greater  effisct  it  was 
fixed  above  in  a  crosshbar,  seven  feet  long,  and 
worked  by  two  individuals.*  By  this  rude  contri- 
vance, it  is  possible  to  produce  flour  as  fine  as  that 
proceeding  from  the  most  perfect  boulting  machine. 
In  addition  to  these  they  possessed  winnowing  fans, 
scythes,  sickles,  pruning-hooks,  fern  or  braken-scythes, 
saws  and  hand-saws,  used  in  pruning  and  grafting, 
spades,  shovels,  rakes,  pick-axes,  hoes,  mattocks, — one, 
two,  and  three  pronged, — dibbles,  fork-dibbles,  and 
grubbing^xes.^     When    rustics  were   clearing  away 


*  Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehic.  p.  1 1 4. 

« Pollux.  X.  128.  Goguet, 
Orig.  des  Lois,  i.  1 89,  seq.  Pal- 
lad,  i.  4S.     Colum.  ii.  2. 

'  0pp.  et  Dies,  467,  seq.  Vid. 
Goettl.  ad  v.  431.  Etym.  Mag. 
173,  16.  Poll.  i.  252.  The 
Syrians  used  a  small  plou^>  with 
which  they  turned  up  extremely 


shallow  furrows.     Theoph,  Hist. 
Plant,  viii.  6.  S. 

*  Hesiod,  0pp.  et  Dies,  435,  seq. 

5  Idem,  423,  seq. 

«  Poll.  X.  129.  Pallad.  i.  51, 
Brunckh.  not.  ad  Aristoph.  Pac 
567.  Cf.  Eurip.  Bacch.  344. 
Sch.  Aristoph.  Pac,  558,  seq.  620. 
Plat,  de  Repuh.  t.  vi.  p.  81.     Ar- 
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underwood  or  catting  down  brakes,  they  went  clad 
in  hooded  skio-clodcB,  leather  gaiters,  and  long 
gloves.* 

On  the  subject  of  manure*  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  entertained  very  just  notions,  and  have  left 
behind  them  numerous  rules  for  using  and  prepar- 
ing it  In  lean  lands  which  required  most  the  help 
of  art,  they  were  still  careful  to  avoid  excess  in 
the  employment  of  manure,  spreading  it  frequently 
rather  than  copiously ;  for  as,  left  to  themselves, 
they  would  have  been  too  cold,  so,  when  over  en- 
riched by  art,  their  prolific  virtue  was  thought  to 
be  consumed  by  heat.  In  appljdng  it  to  plants, 
they  were  carefiil  to  interpose  a  layer  of  earth  lest 
th^  roots  should  be  scorched.  Of  all  kinds  of  ma^ 
nnre  they  considered  that  of  birds  the  best,^  except 
the  aquatic  species,  which,  when  mixed,  however, 
was  not  rejected.  Most  husbandmen  set  a  peculiar 
value  on  the  sweepings  of  dovecotes,*  which,  in  small 
quantities,  were  fi^uently  scattered  over  the  fields 
with  the  seed. 

On  the  preparation  of  manure-pits  they  bestowed 
much  attention.^  Having  sunk  them  sufficiently 
deep  in  places  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  they 
cast  therein  large  quantities  of  weeds,  with  all  de- 
scriptions of  manure,  among  which  they  reckoned 
even  earth  itself,  when  completely  impregnated  with 
humidity.     When  they  had  lun  long  enough  to  be 


temid.  Oneirocrit.  iL  24.  p.  111. 
Lutet. 

1  Pallad.  i.  4S.    Golum.  L  8. 

^  Geop.  iL  2],  seq.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant  yii.  6.  1.  i.  ?•  4. 
To  exemplify  the  importance  of 
manure,  it  is  remarked  by  this 
writer,  that  manured  com  ripens 
twenty  days  earlier  than  that 
which  wants  this  advantage, 
viii.  7.  7. 

'  Geop.  iL  21.  4.  From  a 
speech  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  May  25, 
1841,    we   learn  that   our  own 


&rmers  have  begun  to  make  ex- 
periments with  this  kind  of  ma- 
nure on  the  lands  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  that  ship-loads  of  bird's 
dung  have  been  unported  for  the 
purpose  firom  the  Pacific  The 
rocks  and  smaller  islands  along 
the  American  coast  are  sometimes 
white  with  this  substance.  Kep- 
pel,  Life  of  Lord  Keppel,  i.  48. 

♦  Geop.  xii.  4.  3.  t.  26.  8. 


^  Xenoph.  CEconom.  xx.  1 0. 
Cfl  Artemid.  Oneirocrit.  iL  26. 
p.  114. 
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entirely  decayed,  they  were  fit  for  use.  To  the  above 
were  sometimes  added  wood-ashes,  the  refuse  of 
leather-dressers,  the  cleansing  of  stables,  and  cow- 
houses, with  stubble,  brambles,  and  thorns  reduced 
to  ashes.  In  maritime  situations  sea-weed,^  also, 
having  been  well  washed  in  fresh  water,  was  min- 
gled in  large  proportion  with  other  materials,  and, 
where  possible,  a  channel  was  made  conducting 
the  muck  and  puddle^  of  the  neighbouring  road 
into  the  pit,  which  at  once  accelerated  the  putres- 
cence of  the  manure  and  augmented  it.  The  Attic 
husbandmen  had  a  mode  of  enriching  their  lands  ^ 
somewhat  expensive,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  peculiar 
to  themselves;  having  sown  a  field,  they  allowed 
the  com  to  spring  up  and  the  blade  to  reach  a 
considerable  height,  upon  which  they  again  ploughed 
it  in  as  a  kind  of  sacrifice  to  the  earth.  A  practice, 
not  altogether  unlike,  still  prevails  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  where  the  husbandmen  sometimes  bury 
their  beans  and  lupins,  just  before  flowering,  for  ma- 
nure.* 

In  ploughing  there  was  great  variety  of  practice, 
and  in  small  fiirms,  where  the  soil  was  light,  they 
had  recourse  to  what  may  be  denominated  spade 
husbandry.  Most  lands  were  ploughed  thrice;  first, 
immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  preceding  crop ; 
secondly,  at  a  convenient  interval  of  time ;  and,  third- 
ly,^ in  the  sowing  season,  when  the  ploughman  scat- 
tered the  grain  in  the  furrows  as  they  were  laid 
open  while  a  lad  followed  at  his  heels  with  a  hoe 
breaking  the  clods  and  covering  the  seed  that  it  might 


*  Geopon.  ii.  22. 

«  The  practice  of  mingling  wa- 
ter with  the  manure  was  in  great 
use  among  the  ancients,  particu- 
larly in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  palm-trees. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  16.  S. 

*  Xenoph.  (Econom.  xvii.  1 0. 
Cf.  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Walp.  Mem. 
i.  250.    In  such  lands  the  fanners 


suffered  their  cattle  to  eat  down 
the  young  com  to  prevent  its  too 
great  luxuriance.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  viii.  7.  3. 

*  Swinburne,  Letters  from  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  i.  1 44. 

*  Cf.  Xenoph.  CEconom.  xvi. 
10,  seq.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant, 
vi.  5.  I. 
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not  be  devoured  by  the  birds.*.  Occasionally,  in  very 
hot  weather,  and  in  certain  situations,  the  farmer 
ploughed  all  night  ;^  first,  out  of  consideration  to  the 
oxen,  whose  health  would  have  suffered  from  the 
sun;  secondly,  to  preserve  the  moisture  and  rich- 
ness of  the  soil ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  aid  of  the  dew, 
to  render  it  more  pliable.  On  these  occasions,  it 
was  customary  to  employ  two  pair  of  oxen  and  a 
heavier  share  in  order  to  produce  the  deeper  fur- 
rows, and  turn  up  the  hidden  fat  of  the  earth.  In 
choosing  a  ploughman  they  took  care  that  he  should 
be  tall  and  powerful,^  that  he  might  be  able  to 
thrust  the  share  deeper  into  the  ground  and  wield 
it  generally  with  facility :  and  yet  they  would  not, 
if  posssible,  that  he  should  be  under  forty  years  of 
age,  lest,  instead  of  attending  to  his  duties,  his  eye 
should  be  glancing  hither  and  thither,  and  his  mind 
be  roving  after  his  companions.*  When  in  particu- 
lar haste  to  complete  his  task,  the  ploughman  often 
carried  a  long  loaf  under  his  arm,  which,  like  the 
French  peasants,  he  ate  as  he  went  along.^  In  this 
department  of  rural  labour  it  may  be  observed,  mules 
were  sometimes  employed  as  well  as  oxen.^  Both 
were  directed  and  kept  in  order  by  a  sharp  goad.^ 

As  the  Greeks  well  understood  the  practice  of  fal- 
lowing, their  lands  were   then,  as  now,   suffered   to 


^  Hesiod.   0pp.  et   Dies,  469, 

«  Geop.  ii.  28. 

3  Geop.  ii.  ft. 

♦  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  443, 
sqq. 

A  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  442. 
"  Vide  Athensum,  queih  Lanzius 
laudavit,  iii.  p.  114.^-e.  heec  ex 
Philemone  referentenl :  /3Xw/i(- 
XlovQ  dpTOVQ  otfo^dCu/^i  \iyei 
roif^  e^^ovrac  iyroftdcf  otff  *Pw- 
fjtaioi,  ira^/oarovc  Xiyovtn,  dxra- 
pKiafAoy  Spohnius  intelUnt  de 
servo  celeriter  edente.  Minime 
verd.       Panes    nistici    incisuras 

VOL.   II. 


suas  habent,  ut  senris  omnibus 
eequas  partes  frangendo  possis  di- 
rimere.  v.  Philostrat.  Imagg.  p. 
95.  1 6.  Jacobs.'*  Gcettling  in  loc. 
p.  173. 

^  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  46. 
Dickinson.  Delp}\i  Phcenicizantes, 
c.  10.  p.  101,  sqq. 

7  Scheffer.  de  Re  Vehic.  186, 
seq.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Nub.  449. 
The  necks  of  these  animals,  when 
galled  by  the  yoke,  were  cured 
by  the  leaves  of  black  briony 
steeped  in  wine.  Dioscor.  iv. 
185. 
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regain  their  strengtli  by  lying  for  a  time  idle  ;*  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  as  much  their  custom  as  it 
is  still  of  their  descendants,*  for  the  poor,  at  least, 
to  roam  over  these  fallow  grounds,  collecting  nettles,' 
mallows,  the  sow-thistle  or  jagged  lettuce,*  dande- 
lions, sea-purslain,  stoches,  hartwort,  briony  sprouts, 
gentle-rocket,  usually  found  in  the  environs  of  towns, 
and  about  the  courts  of  houses,  gardens,  and  ruins, 
with  other  wild  herbs  for  salads,  or  to  be  eaten  as 
vegetables. 

The  rules  observed  in  sowing  were  numerous,  and, 
in  many  instances,  not  a  little  curious.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  they  were  carefiil  to  adapt  the  grain  to 
the  soil  :*  thus  rich  plains  were  appropriated  to  wheat, 
and  in  the  intervals  cropped  with  vegetables;  mid- 
dling grounds  to  barley;^  while  poor  and  hungry 
spots  were  given  up  to  lentils,  vetches,  lupins,  and 
such  other  pulse  as  were  cultivated  on  a  large  scale. 
Beans  and  peas,  however,  were  supposed  to  thrive 
best  in  fat  and  level  lands.  The  principal  sowing- 
time^   was  in    autumn  ;    for,  as    soon    as   the   equi- 


.  *  Xenoph.  (Econom.  xvi.  13, 
seq.  Cf.  Schulz.  Antiquitat. 
Rustic.  §  7. 

*  Sibthorpe,  in  Walp.  Mem.  v. 
i.  p.  144. 

*  Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  420.  He- 
siod  alludes  to  this  diet  where  he 
celebrates  the  inferiority  of  the 
half  to  the  whole : — 

N^ircoc>  oh^e  "Kraviv  S<r^  irXioy 

OhB*  690V  iv  fiaXa^y  r«  Kal  d<r- 
ifo^tXu  fuy  ovtiap, 

0pp.  et  Dies,  40^  seq. 

Cf.  on  the  proverb  in  the  first 
verse,  Diog.  Laert.  i.  4.  2.  Ari- 
stot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  i.  7*  Ovid. 
Fast.  V.  718. 

*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  4. 
8. 

*  Oeop.  ii.  12. 


^  A  fine  kind  of  barley  was 
cultivated  on  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, which  obtained  the  name 
of  Achillean,  on  account,  as  Dr. 
Chandler  conjectures,  of  its  tall- 
ness.  ii.  184.  Attica,  in  fact, 
produced  the  best  barley  known 
to  the  ancients.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  viii.  8.  2. 

7  Geop.  ii.  14.  — *£irei^y  6 
/i^TOTiaptvoc  'xpovoc  tXB^p  x«»Tfc 
TTOv  oi  &y6pwiroi  wpOQ  rov  ^eov 
dvotkkirovtnv,  6ir6re  fipi^a^  n^r 
yriv  dtp^<ni  avrovc  ffirtipeiy,  Xen- 
oph. CEconom.  xvii.^  2.  There 
was  a  second  sowing-time  in  the 
spring,  and  a  third  in  sunmier 
f^r  mUlet  and  sesame.  Theoph 
Hist.  Plant,  viii*  !•  2>  sqq.  In 
Phocis,  and  other  cold  parts  of 
Greece,  thev  sowed  early,  that 
the  com  might  be  strong  before 
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noctial  rains  had  moistened  the  earth,  the  sower 
immediately  went  forth  to  sow,  committing  to  the 
ground  the  hopes  of  the  future  year.  The  best 
time  for  scattering  wheat  they  placed  somewhere  in 
November,  about  the  setting  of  the  constellation 
called  the  Crown.  They  were  careful  in  this  ope- 
ration to  avoid  the  time  when  the  south  wind  ^  blew, 
and,  generally,  all  cold  and  raw  weather,  as  it  ren- 
dered the  earth  ungenial,  and  little  apt  to  fructify 
that  which  was  entrusted  to  it.  Great  skill  was 
supposed  to  be  required  in  scattering  the  seed :  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  should  be  equally  distributed ; 
and,  secondly,  that  none  should  fell  between  the 
horns  of  the  oxen,  superstition  having  taught  them 
the  belief  that  such  gi*ain,  which  they  denominated 
Kerasbolos,^  if  it  sprang  up  at  'all,  would  produce 
com  which  could  neither  be  baked  nor  eaten.  A 
favourite  sowing  sieve  was  made  of  wolf  s- hide,  pierced 
with  thirty  holes  as  large  as  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
In  later  ages  much  virtue  was  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  barbarous  term  Phriel,^  which  they  accord- 
ingly wrote  on  the  plough.  The  choice  of  grains 
for  sowing  necessarily  afforded  much  exercise*  to  their 
ingenuity:  seed  wheat,  they  thought,  should  be  of 
a  rich  gold  colour,  full,  smooth,  and  solid;  barley, 
white  and  heavy;  both  not  exceeding  one  year  old, 
for  they  quickly  deteriorated,  and,  after  the  third 
year,  would  not  they  supposed  grow.  This,  however, 
was  an  error,  since  barley  has  been  known  to  pre- 
serve its  vitality  upwards  of  two  thousand  years. 

It  was  customary  often  to  renew  seed  by  sowing 
the  produce  of  mountains  on  plains ;  of  dry  places 
in   moist,  and  the  contrary.*     To  try  the  compara- 

the  winter  came  on.  §  7.    In  an-  *  Cf.  Aristot.  Problem,  xxvi.  3. 

dent  Italy  corn  was  chiefly  com-  *  Plat,  de  Legg.  t.  viii.  p.  119. 

mitted  to  the  ground  in  Septem-  Tim.  Lex.  Plat.  p.  85.    Ruhnk. 

ber  and  October ;  though  in  mild  Plut.  Sympos.  vii.  ft. 

Bcaaons  the  work  of  sowing  went  '  Geop.  ii.  19. 

on  throughout  the  winter.  Schulze,  ♦  Geop.  ii.  16. 

Antiquitates  Rusticee,  §  4.  p.  6.  ^  Geop.  ii.  1 7. 
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tive  value  of  different  qualities  of  grain  ^  they  took 
a  sample  of  each,  and  sowed  the  whole  in  separate 
patches  of  the  same  bed,  a  little  before  the  rising 
of  the  Dog-star.  If  the  produce  of  any  of  these 
samples  withered,  through  the  influence  they  sup- 
posed of  Syrius,  the  wheat  which  it  represented  was 
rejected.  As  com  when  committed  to  the  earth  is 
exposed  to  numerous  enemies,  they  had  recourse  to 
a  variety  of  contrivances  for  its  preservation  :  to 
protect  it  from  birds,  mice,  and  ants,*  they  steeped 
it  in  the  juice  of  houseleeks,  or  mixed  it  with  helle- 
bore and  cypress  leaves,  and  scattered  it  out  of  a 
circle,  or  sprinkled  it  with  water  into  which  river 
crabs  had  been  thrown  for  eight  days,  or  with  pow- 
dered hartshorn  or  ivory.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
precautions,  they  had  likewise  recourse  to  scare- 
crows,* fixing  up  long  reeds  here  and  there  in  the 
fields,  with  dead  birds  suspended  to  them  by  the 
feet.  This  long  list  of  contrivances  they  closed  by 
a  spell:  taking  a  live  toad,  they  carried  it  round 
the  field  by  night,  after  which  they  shut  it  up  care- 
fully in  a  jar,  which  they  buried  in  the  middle  of 
the  grounds. 

When  the  com  began  to  spring  up  it  was  dili- 
gently weeded*  a  first  and  a  second  time.  They 
would  not  trust  entirely,  however,  to  the  industry  of 
their  hands,  but  called  in  to  their  aid  certain  charac- 
teristic enchantments,  some  two  or  three  of  which 
may  be  worth  describing.  First,  to  subdue  the 
growth  of  choke-weed  they  planted  sprigs  of  rose- 
laurel,  at  the  comer  and  in  the  middle  of  their 
fields,  or  set  up  a  number  of  potsherds,  upon  which 
had  been  drawn  with  chalk  the  figure  of  Heracled 

^  Geop.  ii.  15.  '  Among  the  husbandmen  of 

*  Geop.  ii.  18.    '*  The  bunting,  Asia  Minor  people  are  employ- 

the  yellow-hammer,  and  a  spe-  ed  to  drive  away  the  birds  as  the 

cies  of  Emberiza,  nearly  related  com  ripens.    Chandler,  i.  100. 
to  it^  frequent  the  low  bushes 

"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  com-  *  Geop.  ii.  24.    Cf.  Xen.  CEco- 

"  fields."    Sibth.  in  Walp.  Mem.  nom.  xv.  1 .  1 S,  seq. 
i.  77. 
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strangling  the  lion.  But  the  most  effectual  of 
all  spells,  was  for  a  young  woman,  naked  and  with 
dishevelled  hair,  to  take  a  live  cock  in  her  hands 
and  bear  him  round  the  fields,  upon  which,  not  onlj 
would  the  choke-weed  and  the  restharrow  vanish,^ 
but  all  the  produce  of  the  land  would  turn  out  of 
a  superior  quality.' 

As  the  ancients  well  understood  the  value  of  hay, 
they  took  much  pains  in  the  formation  and  manage- 
ment of  meadows.  In  the  first  place,  all  stones, 
stumps,  bushes,  and  brambles,^  were  diligently  re- 
moved, together  with  whatever  else  might  interrupt 
the  free  play  of  the  scythe  in  mowing.  They  avoid- 
ed, moreover,  letting  into  them  their  droves  of  hogs, 
which  were  found  to  turn  up  the  soil  and  destroy 
the  roots  of  the  young  grass.  In  moist  lands,  too, 
even  the  larger  cattle  were  excluded,  as  the  holes 
made  by  their  hoofs  ^  in  sinking  broke  up  the  fine 
level  of  the  turf.  Old  hayfields,  in  districts  where 
much  rain  fell,  grew  in  time  to  be  clothed  with  a 
coating  of  moss,^  which  some  farmers  sought  to  re- 
move by  manuring  the  ground  with  ashes  ;  but  the 
more  scientific  agriculturists  ploughed  them  up,  and 
toolc  precisely  the  same  steps  as  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  meadow,  that  is,  they  sowed  the  ground  with 
beans,  turnips,  or  rape-seed,  which,  in  the  second  year, 
were  succeeded  by  wheat;  on  the  third  it  was  tho- 
roughly cleared  out,  and  sown  with  hay-seed,  min- 
gled with  vetches,  after  which  the  whole  field  was 
finely  levelled  by  the  harrow. 

The  rules  observed  by  them  in  the  regulation  of 
their  hay  harvest^  were,  first,  to  mow  before  the 
grass  gr  clover  was  withered,  when  it  became  less 
rich  and  nutritive ;  second,  to  beware  in  making  the 

>  Cf.  Schulz.  Antiquit.  Rustic.  ^  Lord  Bacon,  Sylva  Sylvarum^ 

§  vii.  539. 

«  Geop.  IL  42.     Theoph.  Hist.  ^  Much  hay  was  laid  up   in 

Plant,  vi.  5.  3.  EuboBa  for   consumption   during 

3  Colum.  ii.  18.     Varro,  i.  49.  the  winter  months. — Dion  Chry- 

♦  Cf.  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  489.  sost.  i.  225. 
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ricks,  that  it  was  neither  too  dry  nor  too  damp, 
since  in  the  former  case  it  was  little  better  than 
straw,  and  in  the  latter  was  liable  to  ^Kmtaneoos 
combustion.'  It  may  be  observed  further,  that 
clover*  was  usually  sown  in  March  or  April,  and 
though  commonly  mown  six,  or  at  least  five,  times 
in  the  twelve  months,  did  not  require  to  be  re- 
newed in  less  than  ten  years.* 

Harvest  usually  commenced  in  Greece  about  the 
rising  of  the  Pleiades,*  when  the  com  had  already 
acquired  a  deep  gold  colour,  though  not  yet  so  ripe 
as  to  fall  from  the  ear,  which  in  barley  happens 
earlier  than  in  wheat,  the  grain  having  no  hose.* 
Among  the  Romans  operations  were  preceded  by 
the  sacrifice^  of  a  young  sow  to  Ceres,  with  liba- 
tions of  wine,  the  burning  of  frankincense,  and  the 
offering  of  a  cake  to  Jove,  Juno,  and  Janus.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  addressed  their  prayers  to  the 
last-mentioned  gods,  nearly  in  the  following  words : — 
"O  father  Janus  or  Jupiter,  in  making  an  obla- 
"tion  of  this  cake  I  offer  up  my  prayers  that  thou 
"  wouldst  be  propitious  to  me  and  my  children,  my 
"  house,  and  my  family ! "  '^ 

At  Athens,  as  soon  as  the  season  for  reaping®  had 


^  Colum.  ii.  19. 

^  Kat  n^v  Pordrriy  hi,  rrjy 
fidXitrra  rpe^ovo-av  rove  tmrovc 
iLtro  row  vXeoydi^ety  ivrav^a 
iBliag  Mrj^iKify  KoXtWfuy,  Strab. 
xi.  13.  t.  ii.  p.  453. 

'  Pallad.  V.  1 .  Schol.  Aris- 
toph.  Eq.  604. 

♦  Geop.  ii.  25.  Hesiod.  0pp. 
et  Dies,  383.  xiv.  cal.  June. 
Cf.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  69. 

5  Pallad.  vii.  2. 

^  The  custom  with  which  the 
modern  Greeks  hail  the  approach 
of  summer  is  picturesque  and 
beautiful :  "  On  the  first  of  May 
''  at  Athens,  there  is  not  a  door 
"  that  is  not  crowned  with  a  gar- 
•*  land,  and  the  youths  of  both 


c< 


<i 


"sexes,  with  the  elasticity  of 
"spirits  so  characteristic  of  a 
"Greek,  forget  or  brave  their 
"Turkish  masters,  while  with 
guitars  in  their  hands,  and 
crowns  upon  their  heads, 

*  They  lead  the  dance  in  hon- 
our of  the  May.' " 
Douglas,  p.  64. 

7Cato,  134.  • 

^  The  harvest  began  earlier  in 
Salamis  than  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Athens.  Theopl^  Hist 
Plant,  viii.  2.  11.  Chandler,  vol. 
ii.  p.  230.  In  Egypt  barley  was 
reaped  on  the  sixth  month  after 
sowing,  and  wheat  on  the  seventh. 
Theoph.  Hist.   Plant.  viiL  2.  7« 
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come  round,  those  hardy  citizens  who  lived  by  let- 
ting out  their  strength  for  hire/  ranged  themselves 
in  bands  in  the  agora,  whither  the  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood  resorted  in  search  of  harvesters.  They 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  hot  weather,  proceeded 
half-naked^  to  the  fields,  where,  taking  the  sickle  in 
hand,  and  separating  into  two  divisions,  they  stationed 
themselves  at  either  end  of  the  piece  of  com  to  be 
reaped,  and  began  their  work  with  vigour  and  emu- 
lation, each  party  striving  to  reach  the  centre  of 
the  field  before  their  rivals/  On  other  occasions 
they  took  advantage  of  the  wind,*  moving  along  with 
it,  whereby  they  were  supposed  to  benefit  consider- 
ably, avoiding  the  beard  or  chaff  which  it  might 
have  blown  into  their  eyes,  and  having  by  its  action 
the  tall  straw  bent  to  their  hand. 


In  Greece,  barley  required  seven 
or  eight  months  to  ripen  ;  wheat 
still  more.  This  latter  grain  came 
to  maturity  more  speedily  in  Si- 
cily, and  returned  thirty-fold.  §  8. 
In  a  district  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes  they  reaped  barley  twice 
in  the  year.  §  9.  Harvest  was 
thirty  days  earlier  in  Attica  than 
in  the  Hellespont.  8.  10.  There 
was  a  kind  of  wheat  in  Eubcea 
which  ripened  very  early ;  and 
there  was  introduced  from  Sicily 
into  Achaia  another  kind  which 
was  fit  for  the  sickle  in  two 
months.  Id.  viii.  4.  4.  Wheat 
returned  in  Babylonia^  even  to 
negligent  husbandmen,  fifty-fold, 
and  to  such  as  properly  cultivated 
their  lands,  a  hundred-fold.  Id. 
viii.  7.  4. 

»  Dem.  De  Cor.  §  1 6. 

2  Or  perhaps  wholly  so  when 
they  happened  to  be  mhabitants 
of  the  warm  lowlands  on  the  sea- 
shore and  valleys.  At  least  this 
is  the  opinion  of  Hesiod  who 
counsels  the  husbandman^  yvfivoy 


(nrtlpeiy,  yvfiybv  ^€  (iowrtiy,  yvfi- 
yoy  ^  dfiday,  ei  %'  &pia  irdyr 
i^iXj^ada  tpya  Ko^l(i(rOai  ^rifiii' 
TtpoQ.  0pp.  et  Dies,  391,  sqq. 
Aristophanes  alludes  to  the 
same  custom.     Lysist.  1175. 

"H^iy  yttapytiv  yvfiyoe  aVo^uc 
fiovXojxai.  And  Virgil.  "  Nudus 
ara,  sere  nudus/'  Geoig.  i.  299, 
upon  which  Servius  remarks : 
"  Non  dicit  nudum  esse  debere, 
quasi  aliter  non  oporteat  aut 
possit ;  sed  sub  tanta  serenitate 
dicit  hcec  agenda,  ut  et  amictus 
possit  contemni."  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  the  precept  of 
Hesiod  and  Virgil  is  literally  ob- 
served in  Egypt,  where  the  rustics 
often  perform  their  labour  stark 
naked. 

»  II.  X.  67,  seq. 

*  Ilc^fpa  oZy  T£iJivtig,i^rif  trrdg 
ey^a  tryti  AvefiCg,  f/  dvrloc  l  oifK 
dyriog,i^riy,  eywyc*  x^Xifroy  ydpy 
olfiait  icoi  Toii  ofxfiavt  Ka\  race 
XiptrX  ylyycTCu,  dyrior  d\ypwy 
Koi  d^ipitty  ^tpiitiy.  Xenoph. 
CEconom.  xviii.  1. 
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In  many  parte  of  Greece,  though  the  practice  was 
not  general,  the  women  joined  in  these  labours.  The 
reapers,  as  they  advanced,  laid  the  com  behind  them 
in  long  lines  upon  the  stubble,  and  were  followed 
by  two  other  classes  of  harvesters,  one  of  whom 
bound  it  into  sheaves  which  the  others  bore  back 
and  piled  up  into  mows.  Of  the  whole  of  these 
operations,  together  with  the  plenteous  feast  which 
interrupted  or  terminated  their  toils.  Homer  has 
left  us  a  graphic  picture  in  the  Iliad :  ^ 

There  in  a  field  *inid  lofty  com,  the  lusty  re^>er8  stand, 

Plying  their  task  right  joyously,  with  sickle  each  in  hand. 

Some  strew  in  lines,  as  on  they  press,  the  handfuls  thick  behind. 

While  at  their  heels  the  heavy  sheaves  their  merry  comrades  bind. 

These  to  the  mows  a  troop  of  boys  next  bear  in  haste  away. 

Piling  upon  the  golden  glebe  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 

Among  them  wrapped  in  silent  joy,  their  sceptered  king  appears, 

Beholding,  in  the  swelling  heaps,  the  stores  of  future  years. 

A  mighty  ox  beneath  an  oak  the  busy  heralds  slay, 

With  grateful  sacrifice  to  close  the  labours  of  the  day. 

While  near,  the  husbandman's  repast  the  rustic  maids  prepare. 

Sprinkling  with  flour  the  broiling  cates  whose  savour  fiUs  the  air. 

In  these  remote  and  unsettled  times  it  behoved 
the  rustic  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  sheaves 
left  behind  him  on  the  field,  as  there  were  usually 
prowlers,*  lurking  amid  the  neighbouring  woods  and 
thickets,  ready  to  pounce  upon  and  carry  off  what- 
ever they  saw  unguarded. 

The  implement  used  in  cutting  wheat  seems  always 
to  have  been  the  sickle,  while  in  the  case  of  barley 
and  other  inferior  grains,  the  scythe  was  commonly 
employed.  In  some  parts  of  ancient  Gaul,  where 
no  value  was  set  upon  the  straw,  com  was  reaped 
by  a  sort  of  cart,'  armed  in  front  with  scythes, 
having  the  edges  inclined  upwards,  which,  as  it  was 
driven  along  by  an  ox,  harnessed  behind,  cut  off 
the  ears  of  com,  which  were  received  into  the  tum- 

'  <r.  550,  seq.  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  605.     Cf. 

*  *H.fiep6KOiroi  dy^ptd  an  ele-      the  note  of  Goettling  on  verse  375. 
gant   euphonism    for  "  thieves."         '  Pallad.  vii.  2. 
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bril.  In  this  manner  the  produce  of  a  whole  field 
might  be  got  in  easily  in  a  day.  Reaping  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  ^  was  performed  in 
three  ways :  first  they  reaped  close,  as  in  Umbria, 
and  laid  the  handfuls  careftiUy  on  the  ground,  after 
which  the  ears  were  separated  from  the  straw, 
and  borne  in  baskets  to  the  threshing-floor.  Else- 
where, as  in  Picenum,  they  made  use  of  a  rip- 
ple or  serrated  hook,  having  a  long  handle  with 
which  the  ears  only  were  cut  off,  leaving  the 
straw  standing  to  be  afterwards  collected  and  raked 
up  into  mows. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  they  reaped  with 
the  common  sickle,  holding  the  upper  part  of  the 
straw  in  their  left  hand,  and  cutting  it  off  in  the 
middle.  This  tall  stubble  was  afterwards  mown  and 
carried  off  to  be  used  as  fodder  or  bedding  for  cattle. 
In  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  the  dhoura  stalks  are 
left  about  two  feet  in  height  to  support  the  crop 
of  kidney-beans  which  succeeds  next  in  order. 
Among  the  Athenians^  when  the  com  grew  tall 
the  stubble  was  suffered  to  remain  to  be  burned 
for  manure ;  but,  when  short,  the  value  of  the  straw 
led  them  to  reap  close. 

In  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  the  ancients 
made  use  of  horses^  oxen,  and  mules,  which,  passing 
round  and  round  over  the  threshing-floor,  trod  out 
the  com.  All  the  labourer  had  to  do  was  to  guide 
the  movements  of  the  cattle,  and  take  care  that 
no   part   of  the   sheaf  remained   untrodden.^     From 


1  Varro.  i.  50. 

2  Kal  dtpoTOfioirii  ^av,  ifri,  tf 
wapa  yfiy  rifjiyoic;  ijy  ftiy  Ppaxve 
n  6  KciXafAOQ  tov  alrov,  eytty, 
ifriy,  tcdrid^ty  hy  rifMyoifii,  tya 
iKayd  rd  d^ypa  fiaWoy  yiyviyrac. 
*Edy  Se  vyj^rjXoc  f,  yofxliiat  op^He 
hy  Touiy  fxetrorofxHy,  tva  fiiiT€  ol 
hXo^yric  fJio\Bii(n  irtpiTToy  ir6yoy, 
IxfiTt  oi  XnCfA^yrtQy  Jv  qh^ty  xpotr- 
^doyrai.     To  it  eV  rp  yy  Xet^^ey 


iiyovfiui  Kal  Karcucav^iy  avyt^i- 
Xtiy  hy  T^y  yffv  Kal  elQ  Kdirpoy 
ififiXri^ty  Trjy  K6vpoy  trvfiirXiyW- 
y€ty,  Xenoph.  CEconom.  xviiL  2. 
*  Xenoph.  GSconom.  xviii.  4. 
The  same  ciistoin  still  prevails  in 
Southern  Europe  and  in  the  East. 
"  Com  is  trodden  out  in  Granada 
"  in  circular-formed  threshing- 
**  floors,  in  the  open  fields ;  the 
**  animals   employed    are    mules 
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a  very  humane  law  in  the  Old  Te8tanient  we 
learn,  that  among  some  nations  it  was  customary 
to  tie  up  the  mouths  of  such  animals  as  they  em- 
ployed in  this  labour,  which  was  forbidden  the  Is- 
raelites :  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  says  the  Scripture,  "  muz- 
zle the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com."  Nor  was 
it  practised  among  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Horner,^ 
whom  we  find  describing  the  oxen  bellowing  as 
they  made  their  unwearied  round.  The  tiiresbing- 
floor,  which  was  of  a  circular  form,*  stood  on  a 
breezy  eminence,  in  the  open  field,  where,  as  at 
present,  in  modern  Greece,  and  in  the  Crimea,*  a 
high  pole  was  set  up  in  the  centre,  to  which  the 
cattle  were  tied  by  a  cord  determining  the  extent 
of  the  circle  they  had  to  describe.*  The  end  being 
nailed,  every  turn  made  by  the  cattle  coiled  the 
rope  about  the  pole  and  diminished  their  range,  un- 
til, at  length,  they  were  brought  quite  close  to  the 
centre,  after  which,  their  heads  were  turned  about, 
and  by  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  the  cord 
was  unwound.  Great  pains  were  taken  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  threshing-floor,  which  was  some- 
what elevated  about  the  centre,  in  order,  as  Varro 
observes,  that  what  rain  fell  might  speedily  run  oflf. 
It  was  sometimes  paved  with  stone,  or  pitched  with 
flints,  but  more  commonly  coated  with  stucco,  made 
level  by  a  roller,  and  well  soaked  with  the  lees  of 
oil  which   at   once   prevented  the  growth    of  weeds 


"  or  oxen.'*  Napier,  Excursions, 
&c.,  i.  156.  Again,  in  the  Troad, 
**  The  oxen  or  horses  being  har- 
"  nessed  to  a  sort  of  sledge,  the 
"  bottom  part  of  which  is  ann- 
*<  ed  with  sharp  flints,  are  dri- 
"  ven  over  the  com,  the  person 
*'  who  guides  the  cattle  balancing 
"  him  or  herself  with  great  dex- 
"  terity  whilst  rapidly  drawn 
"  round  in  revolving  circles."  Id. 
ii.  1 7 1 .  Cf.  Fowler,  Three  Years 
in  Persia,  i.  173,  and  Chandler, 
i.  320.  ii.  234. 


1  niad,  V.  495,  seq.  Heaiod. 
0pp.  et  Dies,  599. 

^  Suid.  V.  &\i»fd  t.  i.  p.  186.  c. 
Philoch.  Frag.  Siebel.  p.  86.  E- 
tym.  Mag.  73.  56,  seq.  Colum. 
ii.  20.  Geop.  ii.  26.  Soiec. 
QusBst.  Nat.  i.  2, 

*  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  Walp. 
Mem.  i.  150.  Pallas,  Trav.  in 
South.  Russia,  vol.  iv.  p.  148i 
seq. 

^  Schneid.  ad  Xenoph.  CEcon. 
xviii.  8. 
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and  grass,  preserved  it  from  cracking,  and  repelled 
the  approach  of  mice,  ants,  and  moles,  to  which  oil- 
lees  are  destructive.^  Though  some  authorities  ad- 
vise that  it  should  be  situated  under  the  master's, 
or  at  least .  the  steward's,  eye,  it  was  generally 
thought  advisable  to  keep  it  at  a  distance  from 
the  house  and  gardens,  since  the  finer  particles  of 
chaff,  borne  thickly  through  the  air,  caused  ophthal- 
mia, and  often  blindness,^  and  proved  exceedingly 
injurious  to  all  plants  and  pulpy  fruits,  more  par- 
ticularly grapes.  In  some  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  exposed  to  the  chances  of  summer  rains, 
the  threshing-floor  was  covered ;  and,  even  in  Italy, 
an  umbracula,'  or  shed,  was  always  constructed  close 
at  hand,  into  which  the  com  could  be  removed  in 
case  of  bad  weather.  But  this  in  the  sunnier  cli- 
mate of  Greece  was  judged  unnecessary.  In  obe- 
dience to  a  notion  prevalent  among  Hellenic  farmers, 
the  sheaves  were  piled  up  with  the  straw  towards 
the  south,  by  which  means  they  believed  the  grain 
was  enlarged  and  loosened  from  the  hose.  When 
the  farmer  happened  to  be  scant  of  cattle  he  made 
use  of  a  threshing-machine,*  which  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  heavy  sledge,  toothed  below  with  sharp 
stones  or  iron.  Occasionally,  too,  the  flail  *  was 
used,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  com  as  was 
laid  up  in  the  bam  and  threshed  during  winter. 

In  winnowing,^  when  the  breeze  served,  they  sim- 
ply threw  the  grain  up  into  tlie  air  with  a  scoop, 
until  the  wind  had  completely  cleared  away  the  chaffl 
In  serene  days  they  had  recourse  to  a  winnowing 
machine,  which,  though  turned  by  the  hand,  was  of 
great  power,  as  we  may  judge  from  its  being  employed 
in  cleansing  vetches,  and  even  beans.^  To  receive 
the   chaff",  which  was  too  valuable   to  be   lost,   pits 

'  Vanx>.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  51.  ^  Colum.  ii.  21. 

2  Geop.  ii.  26.  6  Plat.    Tim.    t.    vii.    p.   65. 

!  I'^u'  '•  v\*        if"  TK         Xenoph.  (Econom.  xviii.  8. 
♦  Mathem.  Vett.  p.  85.     The-  ^ 

oph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  8.  '  II.  y.  588. 
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appear  to  have  been  sunk  all  round  the  threshing- 
floor,  which,  for  the  passage  of  the  men  and  cattle, 
would  appear  to  have  been  covered,  save  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.*  When  the  com  vrsB  designed 
for  immediate  use,  one  winnowing  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient; but  that  which  was  intended  to  be  laid  up 
in  the  granary*  underwent  the  operation  a  second 
time. 

On  the  building  and  preparation  of  granaries '  the 
ancients  bestowed  great  pains.  Every  means  which 
could  communicate  to  grain  firmness  and  durability 
appears  to  have  been  tried  by  them ;  and  their  suc- 
cess was  answerable  to  their  diligence,  for,  in  their 
granaries,  wheat  was  preserved  in  perfection  fifty, 
and  millet  a  hundred  years.*  Their  methods,  how- 
ever, were  various ;  some  laid  up  their  grain  in  hol- 
low rocks  and  caves,  as  in  Thrace  and  Cappadoeia; 
others  sank  deep  pits  in  the  earth  ^  where  they  found 
it  to  be  perfectly  free  from  humidity,  as  in  Farther 
Spain,  while  others,  as  in  Hither  Spain,  Apulia,  and 
Greece,^  erected  their  granaries  on  lofty  basements 
fronting  the  East,  and  with  openings  towards  the 
north  and  west  winds.^  There  was  usually  a  range  of 
numerous  diminutive  windows  near  the  roof,  to  supply 


»  II.  €.562. 

^  See  on  the  vessels  in  which 
the  produce  of  the  harvest  was 
received^  Pollux,  x.  129. 

3  Of.  Pallad.  I.  19.  Colum. 
i.  6.  A  granary,  commonly  crcro- 
^vXaiceiov,  was^  by  Menander,  in 
his  Eunuch^  denominated  triro- 
€6\iov ;  among  the  Siciliotes  and 
Greek  colonists  of  Italy  poyoc; 
as  in  the  Busiris  of  Epicharmos. 
Poll.  ix.  45. 

♦  Varro.  i.  57. 

^  The  same  practice  is  still 
found  in  several  of  the  Grecian 
islands.  "  lis  font  dans  les  champs 
*'  un  trou  proportionne  a  la  quan- 
"  tit^  de  bled  qu'ils  y  veulent 
"  serrer;  il  est  ordinairement  de 


*'  cinq  pieds  de  diam^tre,  sur 
"  deux  ou  trois  de  profondeur. 
"On  en  tapisse  I'interiear 
"  d'environ  un  demi-pied  de  paille 
*'  brisee  sous  les  pieds  dea  boeufs  ; 
"  on  y  serre  ensuite  le  grain^  de 
"  maniere  qu*il  s'el^ve  par  des- 
"  sus  la  terre,  a  une  hauteur 
"  a-peu-pres  6{^e  ^  la  profondeur 
"  du  trou  ;  on  le  couvre  avec 
'*  un  demi-pied  de  paille>  sur  la- 
"  quelle  on  met  trois  ou  quatre 
"  pouces  de  terre."  Delia  Rocca, 
Traite  Complet  sur  les  Abeilles, 
t.  i.  p.  19S,  seq. 

^  (Jeop.  ii.  27. 

f  Cf.  Lord  Bacon.  Hist  Life 
and  Death,  p.  5. 
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free  vent  for  the  heated  air,  while  the  floor,  in  many 
cases,  contained  small  apertures  for  the  admission  of 
the  cool  breezes  beneath.  The  walls  were  built  with 
suitable  solidity,  and  having,  together  with  the  floor, 
been  plastered  with  rough  mortar,*  made  commonly 
with  hair,  for  which  chaff  was  sometimes  substituted, 
received  a  coat  of  fine  stucco,  on  the  preparation 
of  which  much  care  was  bestowed.  It  was  generally 
composed  of  lime,  sand,  and  powdered  marble,  mois- 
tened with  the  lees  of  oil,  the  peculiar  flavour  and 
odour  of  which  were  supposed  effectually  to  repel 
the  approaches  of  mice,*  weevils,  and  ants.  Instead 
of  this  a  common  stucco,  formed  of  clay,  was  often 
used.  Occasionally  the  grain  was  packed  up  in  bas- 
kets or  large  jars,'  such,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  those 
still  employed  for  the  purpose  in  Africa,  where  they 
are  commonly  kept  in  a  corner  outside  the  door. 
Beans  and  other  pulse  were  preserved  in  oil-jars 
rubbed  with  ashes.^ 

Before  the  produce  of  the  new  year  was  carried 
in,  the  granaries,  having  been  carefully  swept,  were 


^  But^  according  to  Theophras- 
tus^  com  kept  best  in  granaries 
unplastered  with  lime.  Hist. 
Plant,  viii.  10.  1.  In  a  certain 
part  of  Cappadocia  called  Petra, 
com  would  keep  fit  for  sowing 
forty  years,  and  for  food  sixty  or 
seventy,  although  in  that  district 
cloths  and  other  articles  decay 
rapidly.  Id.  viii.  10.  5. 

s  Among  tame  animals  design- 
ed to  protect  the  farmstead  from 
vermin,  the  weasel  was  sometimes 
used.  Hom.  Batrachom.  5fi,  Ovid. 
Met.  ix.  SiS.  Luc  Timon.  §  21. 
Perizon.  ad  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  xiv. 
4.  Mimcker,  ad  Anton.  Liber.  29. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat  xix.  1 6.  Welcker. 
ad  Simon.  Amorg.  p.  43. 

*  From  which  they  carefully 
cleansed  the  spider's  webs:  h  f  ay- 
y€wv  iXavttac  dpd\yta.    Hesiod. 


0pp.  et  Dies,  475.  Cf.  600.  A  si- 
milar method  still  prevails  in  the 
islands  of  the  Ardiipelago  when 
the  grain  is  intended  for  the  mar- 
ket :  "  Ceux  qui  veulent  porter 
'  leurs  grains  k  la  ville,  les  met- 

*  tent  dans  des  vases  de  terre 

*  cuite,  qu*ils  remplissent  k  deux 
^  ou  trois  pouces  pr^s ;  ensuite 

*  ils  ^tendent  par  dessus  quelques 

*  feuilles  de  figuier  sauvage,  ap- 
'  pele  omi,  et  en  Latin  eaprtfi- 
'  cus;  enfin  ils  ach^vent  de  rem- 
^  plir  les  vases  avec  de  la  cen- 
'  dre,  et  les  couvrent  d*une  esp^ce 
'  d'ardoise,  mais  plus  forte  et  plus 
'  ^paisse  que  celle  dont  on  se 
'  sert  en  France  pour  couvrir  les 

maisons.*'  Delia  Rocca,  Trute 
Complet  sur  les  AbeiUes,  t.  i.  p. 
200. 

*  Varro.  i.  57. 
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smeared  all  over  with  oiUees.  Various  other  pre- 
cautions were,  like\idse,  taken  to  protect  the  sacred 
gifts  of  Demeter  from  depredation,  such  as  drawing 
on  the  floor  broad  lines  of  chalk,*  or  strewing  hand- 
fiils  of  wild  origany  round  the  heaps,  or  sprinkling 
them  with  the  ashes  of  oaken  twigs  or  dry  cow's 
dung,  or  sprigs  of  wormwood  and  southernwood,  or, 
in  greater  quantity,  the  leaves  of  the  everlasting. 
Instead  of  these,  in  some  cases,  they  made  use  of 
powdered  clay*  or  dry  pomegranate  leaves,  rubbed 
small,  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  a  choenix  of  which 
was  sprinkled  over  a  bushel  of  corn.  The  favourite 
plan,  however,  seems  to  have  been,  to  spread  a  layer 
of  half-withered  fleabane  over  tbe  floor,  on  which 
were  poured  about  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  then  a  layer 
of  fleabane,  and  so  on,  until   the  granary  was  fcdl.^ 


1  Geop.  ii.  29. 

«  This  substance  was  brought 
from  Olynthos  and  Cerinthos,  in 
Eub<Ba.  It  is  said  to  have  improved 
the  appearance  of  the  wheat, 
though  it  deteriorated  its  quality 
as  an  article  of  food.  Theoph. 
viii.  10.  7. 

'  The  granaries  of  the  island 
of  Syra,  with  the  contrivance  by 
which  com  is  there  preserved  at 
the  present  day,  are  thus  described 
by  Delia  Rocca :  —  "  Les  granges, 
«  appelees  en  Grec  Qtyioviay  ont 
*'  commun^ment  une  vingtaine 
*'  de  pieds  de  long,  sur  huit  ^  dix 
<<  de  hauteur  et  de  largeur.     On 

les  remplit  jusqu'^  la  moiti6 

de  leur  hauteur,  de  paiUe  bien 
"  fouled :  on  pratique  im  espace 
"  de  trois  ou  quatre  pieds,  que 
"  Ton  remplit  de  grain.  A  c6t6 
"  on  en  forme  un  autre,  que  Ton 
**  remplit  de  m&me,  et  ainsi  de 
**  suite,  selon  I'^tendue  de  la 
<<  grange,  et  la  quantite  de  grain 
^*  que  Ton  a;  cela  fait,  par  des 
'<  ouvertures  pratiquees  dans  la 
"  couverture,  on  recouvre  de  paille 


ft 


€€ 


"  tout  le  bled,  jusqu*^  ce  que  la 
"  grange  soit  exactement  remplie. 
"  Quand  on  veut  en  faire  usage, 
"  on  commence  par  le  tas  le  plus 
"  voisin  de  la  porte ;  on  enleve 
"  d*abord  la  paille  avec  beau- 
"  coup  de  precaution :  plus  on 
approche,  plus  cette  precaution 
augmente ;  enfin,  pour  6ter  les 
**  demiers  brins  de  paiUe,  on  se 
sert  d*un  balai  de  milleper- 
tuis  ou  d*autres  plantes  que 
Ton  fait  s^cher ;  et  si  malgr^ 
'*  tous  ces  soins,  la  sur&ce  du 
monceau  de  grain  n'est  pas  bien 
nette,  on  acheve  d'en  enlever 
toutes  les  menues  pailles  en 
la  vannant  avec  un  chi^peau 
car  les  paysans  de  nos  ties  por- 
tent conune  ici,  dans  les  champs, 
des  chapeaux  ronds  de  feutre ; 
^'  ils  en  portent  aussi  de  paille, 
'*  que  Ton  travaille  avec  beau- 
<<  coup  de  d^licatesse  h,  Sifanto.** 
Tndte  Complet  sur  les  Abeilles. 
t.  i.  p.  1 99,  seq.  Among  the  tribes 
of  Northern  Africa  a  more  com- 
plete system  of  preserving  grain 
prevails.     "  The  Arabe,  m  lieu 
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Wheat  thus  layed  up  was  supposed  not  only  to  last 
many  years,  but  also  to  preserve  its  weight  in  bread- 
niakjng.  To  render  barley  durable,  they  strewed  over 
it  laurel  leaves,  or  the  ashes  of  laurel  wood,  as,  like- 
wise, everlasting,  ealaminth,  and  gypsum,  or  placed 
a  tightly-corked  bottle  of  vinegar,^  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap.  To  communicate  greater  plumpness  to 
all  kinds  of  grain,  they  sprinkled  over  the  piles  a 
mixture  composed  of  nitre,*  spume  of  nitre,  and  fine 
earth,  which,  likewise,  acted  as  a  preservative.  To 
render  flour  more  durable,  they  thrust  into  it  small 
maple  branches,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  or  little 
cakes  of  salt  and  cumin.' 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  having  been  thus  safely 
lodged  within  doors,  the  grateful  husbandmen  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  their  rural  gods,  Demeter  and 
Dionysos,  a  festival  which  may,  perhaps,  be  denomi- 
nated that  of  the  Harvest  Home.  In  Attica  it  took 
place  in  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  continued 
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of  granaries,  preserve  all  their 
grain  in  pits :  forty  or  fifty  of 
these  are  made^  each  to  con- 
tain about  a  thousand  bushels : 
the  spot  selected  is  a  dry, 
sandy  soil,  the  hole  being  form- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  large  earth- 
en jug,  the  sides  are  plastered 
with  mortar  about  a  foot  in 
thickness,  and  the  wheat  or 
grain  filled  up  to  the  mouth, 
which  is  left  just  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  get  in  at,  and 
is  about  three  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  this 
is  now  plastered  over  also,  and 
filled  with  the  soil  around 
to  the  same  level  as  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  earth 
taken  out  in  forming  the  pits 
is  reraov#d  to  a  distance,  and 
being  scattered  abroad,  in  a 
month  or  two  the  grass  grows 
over  the  surface,  and  no  one, 
imless  those  who  have  buried 


i< 


it 


•*  this  treasure,  would  imagine 
"  that  there  was  anything  be- 
"  neath  their  feet.  The  grain 
thus  buried  preserves  for  many 
years.  I  have  eaten  bread  at 
<*  the  Esmailla  made  from  wheat 
"  as  old  as  the  Sult^p,  having 
"  been  buried  the  year  of  his 
<<  birth,  and  it  wbs  as  good  as 
'^  that  made  of  flour  from  this 
*'  year's  crop."  Colonel  Scott, 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Esmailla  of  Abd- el- Kader.  p.  155, 
seq.  Mandelslo  ( lib.  ii.  c.  iii.)  found 
com- vaults  of  similar  construction 
in  the  Azores ;  and  most  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  the  island 
of  Malta  will  have  observed  in 
the  fortifications  of  Valetta  that 
series  of  curious  and  beautiful 
granaries  excavated  in  the  form 
of  a  bottle  in  the  solid  rock. 

*  Geop.  ii.  30,  seq. 

«  Geop.  ii.  28. 

5  Geop.  ii.  30. 
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during  several  days.  No  bloody  sacrifices  were  on  this 
occasion  offered  up ;  but,  in  lieu  of  them,  oblations 
of  cakes  and  fruit  with  other  rustic  offerings,  designed 
at  once  to  express  their  gratitude  for  past  blessings, 
and  to  render  the  gods  propitious  to  them  in  future. 
The  first  loaf  made  from  the  new  com  was  probably 
eaten  or  offered  up  on  this  day,  since  it  received 
the  name  of  Thargelos,  or  Thalusios,  from  Thalusia, 
the  denomination  of  the  festival.^ 

Before  we  quit  the  farm,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  ancients  kept  a  number  of  slaves,  consti- 
tuting a  kind  of  rural  police,  whose  occupation 
wholly  consisted  in  guarding  the  boundaries  of  estates.^ 
These,  among  the  Romans,  were  denominated  rangers, 
or  foresters.  There  were  others  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  fruit  was  entrusted ;  and  both  these  classes  of 
persons  were  probably  elderly  men,  remarkable  for 
their  diligence  and  fidelity,  who  were  rewarded,  by 
appointment  to  this  more  easy  duty,  for  their  honest 
discharge  in  youth  of  such  as  were  more  painful  and 
laborious.  Boys  were  sometimes  set  to  keep  watch 
over  vineyards,^  as  we  may  see  in  the  first  Eidyll  of 
Theocritus,  where  he  gives  us  a  lively  sketch  of  such 
a  guardian  plotted  against  by  two  foxes. 


1  Vid.-Theoc  Eidyll.  vii.  3. 
Et^m.  Ma|[.  444.  13.  Athen. 
xiii.  65.  ill.  80.  Meurs.  Gnec 
Fer.  p.  15.  p.  142.  Dem.  adv. 
Nesr.  §  27,  with  the  authorities 
collected  by  Taylor. 

<  Such  of  these  as  had  charge 
of  the  timber  may  be  denominated 
wood-reeves,  a  term  which  an- 
swers very  well  the  Latin  Saltu- 
arius.  The  slave-guards  of  forests, 
in  Crete,  were  called  Eigatones. 


Hesych.  ap.  Meurs.  Cret.  p. 
190. 

'  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p. 
223,  seq.  Theocrit.  Eidyll.  xxv.27. 
Cf.  Feith.  Antiq.  Horn.  iv.  i.  276, 
sqq.  Vineyards  in  Athens  still  re- 
quire guaids.  Speaking  of  his  ap- 
proach to  Athens  from  the  Peire- 
eus,  Chandler  observes :  —  "  In  a 
*^  tree  was  a  kind  of  couch,  shelt^- 
'*  ed  with  boughs,  belonguig  to  a 
''  man  employed  to  watch  there 

during  the  vintage,"  ii.  27. 


«( 
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PASrrORAL   UFE. 


But  within  the  circle  of  Hellenic  country  life* 
there  was  a  kind  of  parenthetical  existence,  a 
remnant  of  the  old  nomadic  habits,  once  common, 
perhaps,  to  the  whole  race,  —  I  mean  the  pas- 
toral life,  of  which  we  obtain  so  many  glimpses 
through  the  leafy  glades  and  grassy  avenues  of  Greek 
poetry.  No  doubt,  the  fancy  of  imaginative  men, 
thirsting  for  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  happiness 
greater  than  they  find  around  them  in  cities  or 
villages,  is  apt  to  kindle  and  shed  too  glorious  a 
light  on  approaching  the  tranquil  solitudes,  the  pine 
forests,  the  mountain  glens,  the  hidden  lakes,  the 
umbrageous  streams  that  leap  and  frolic  down  the 
wild  rocks  of  a  country  so  rife  with  beauty  as  Greece. 
Nevertheless,  adhering  strictly  to  truth  and  reality, 
there  is,  in  such  regions,  much  about  the  pastoral 
life  to  delight  the  mind.  In  the  first  place,  the 
occupations  of  an  ancient  shepherd  left  him  great 
leisure,  and  he  was  generally,  by  habit  no  less  than 
by  inclination,  led  to  prize  that  "  dolce  far  niente " 
which,  in  all  southern  climates,  constitutes  the  chief 
enjoyment  of  existence. 


1  The  charm  of  that  repose 
and  fireedom  from  care  supposed 
to  be  tasted  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  coimtry,  appears  in  all  ages 
to  have  led  to  the  belief,  that 
there  is  something  more  natural 
in  fields  and  forests  than  in  cities, 
though  it  be  quite  as  necessary 
that  man  should  have  dwellings 
as  that  he  should  cultivate  the 

VOL.  n. 


ground.  The  paradox,  however, 
is  thus  expressed  by  Varro :  Di- 
vina  natura  dedit  agros,  ars  hu- 
mana  sedificavit  urbes.  De  Re 
Rust.  iii.  1,  which  Cowper,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  has  thus 
translated, 

God  gave  the  country,  but  man 
made  the  town. 
2   D 
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And  indeed  all  the  world  over,  repose,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  is  sweet.  But  not  entire  repose. 
Accordingly  the  Grecian  shepherd,  whose  flocks  fed 
tranquilly,  whose  condition,  assured,  and  pinched  by 
no  necessities,  left  him  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own 
tastes  in  his  recreations,  took  refuge  from  idleness 
in  music  and  song.^  At  first,  and  perhaps  always, 
their  lays  were  rude ;  but  nature,  their  only  teacher, 
infused  into  them  originality  and  passion,  such  as 
we  find  in  the  only  poet  of  antiquity,  save  Homer, 
in  whose  verses  the  fragrance  of  the  woods  still 
breathes.  Whether  like  Paris  and  Anchises  tbey 
kept  their  own  flocks  or  undertook  the  care  for 
others,  they  were  still  on  the  mountains  perfectly 
free.  Their  education  was  peculiar.  Abroad  much 
after  dark,^  in  a  climate  where  the  summer  nights 
are  soft  and  balmy  beyond  expression,  and  where 
the  stars  seem  lovingly  to  crowd  closer  about  the 
earth,  they  necessarily  grew  romantic  and  saperrtU 
tious.*  Events  occurring  early  in  their  own  lives  or 
handed  down  to  them  by  tradition,  long  meditated 
on,  were  in  the  end  invested  with  supernatural  at- 
tributes. Under  similar  circumstances  their  national 
religion  had  probably  been  first  formed.  They  in 
the  same  way,  in  every  canton^  created  a  local  re- 


^  Travellen  find  among  the 
modem  shepherds  of  the  East 
much  the  same  tastes  and  habits. 
"  The  hills,"  observed  Dr.  Chand- 
ler, speaking  of  Lydia,  "  were 
''  enlivened  by  flocks  of  dieep  and 
''  goats,  and  resounded  with  the 
"  rude  music  of  the  lyre  and  of 
"  the  pipe ;  the  former  a  stringed 
*'  instrument  resembling  a  guitar, 
"  and  held  much  in  the  same 
^'  manner,  but  usually  played  on 
"  with  a  bow."  Chandler,  i.  p. 
%5.  Cf.  Theocrit.  EidylL  L  7. 
viu.  9. 

^  The  same  habits  still  prevail : 
*'  We  could  discern  fires  on  Lesbos 


as  befi)re  on  several  islands  and 
capes,  made  chiefly  by  fisherm^ 
and  shepherds,  who  live  much 
abroad  in  the  tur,  to  bum  the 
strong  stalks  of  the  Turkey  wheat 
and  the  dry  herbage  on  the  moun- 
tains.**   C^andler^  i.  11.     Cf.  p. 

sio. 

3  Among  other  things  we  find 
them  putting  the  strongest  fiuth 
in  dreams — at  least  we  may  sup- 
pose the  fishermen  in  l^heocritus, 
who  lay  so  much  stress  on  the 
visions  of  the  ni^t,  to  hold  a 
creed  pretty  nearly  akin  to  that 
of  shei^erds.  EidylL  %\.  v.  29* 
sqq. 
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ligion.'  Their  very  creed  was  poetry.  Tree,  rock, 
moantain,  springs  every  thing  was  instinct  with  di- 
yinity,  not  mystically,  as  in  certain  philosophical 
systems,  but  literally;  and,  as  they  believed,  the  im- 
mortal race,  their  invisible  companions  at  all  hours, 
could  when  they  pleased  put  on  visibility,  or  rather 
remove  from  their  eyes  the  film  which  prevented 
their  habitually  beholding  them. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  present  day,  among 
the  nomadic  nations  of  Asia,  the  sons  of  the  chiefs 
still  follow  their  flocks  in  the  wilderness.  And  this 
in  the  heroic  ages  was  likewise  the  case  in  Greece,* 
where  youths  of  the  noblest  families  watched  over 
their  fathers'  sheep  and  cattle.  Thus  Bucolion,  son 
of  Laomedon,  led  to  pasture  the  flocks  of  his  sire, 
and,  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Phrygian  mountains,  was 
met  and  loved  by  a  nymph.^  Two  sons  also  of 
Priam  pursued  the  same  occupation ;  ^  and  thus 
among  the  Hebrews,  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  passes 
his  youth  in  the  sheepfold,  and  his  manhood  on  a 
throne.  In  this  secluded  and  solitary  life  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  nature  became  familiar  to  them,  the 


*  The  gods  they  principally 
-worshiped  were  Pan^  the  Muses, 
and  the  Nymphs.  To  the 
Nymphs  and  Pan  they  sacrificed 
as  to  gods  presiding  over  moun- 
tains, where  they  themselves 
usually  wandered.  Pan,  more- 
over, was  skilled  in  the  pipe,  the 
instrument  of  their  race.  The 
Muses  they  adored  as  the  god- 
desses of  poetry  and  music  Schol. 
Theoc.  i.  6.  In  verse  If  of  the 
same  Eidyll.  the  Nymphs  are 
spoken  of  where  the  office  of  the 
Muses  is  in  contemplation,  which 
may  easily  be  explained.  For 
the  Muses  are  properly  the 
Nymphs  of  those  fountains  which 
inspire  poets  with  their  lays.  Of. 
Voss.   ad   Virg.   feclog.    iii.   84. 


By  the  Lydians  the  Muses  were 
denominated  Nymphs.  Schol. 
Theoc.  EidyU.  vu.  92.  Cf.  Ei- 
dyll.  y.  140.  Lye.  Cassand.  274. 
ibique  Schol.  et  Potter.  KiessL  ad 
Theocrit. 

*  Lycoph.  Cassand.  9l»  seq.  in 
common  with  Homer  and  the 
other  ancient  poets,  represent 
princes  as  shepherds.  The  guard- 
ing of  flocks  was  then,  in  fact,  a 
regal  occupation.  Didymos,  ad 
Odyss.  y.  22^,  observes,  that  to 
vdkaior  ical  oi  tUv  tatriKdutr  wai* 
^€Q  iraydirdKoi  (1.  vayalxoXoi) 
iKuXovvTo,  Kol  iirolfiaiyoy,  Meurs. 
ad  Lycoph.  p.  1181.  Varr.  De 
Re  Rust.  ii.  1 . 

»  II.  f.  25.     Odyss.  o.  385,  seq. 

♦n.  ^.  106. 
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voice  of  sudden  torrents  rushing  from  the  mountains,^ 
the  roar  of  lions  springing  on  their  folds,  or  the  sweet 
moonlight  silvering  both  mountain  and  valley.  It 
is  with  the  shepherd's  life  that  Homer  connects 
that  noble  description  of  the  night  which  Chap- 
man has  thus  translated : 

As  when  about  the  silyer  moon,  when  ur  is  free  from  wind^^ 
And  stars  shine  clear,'  to  whose  sweet  beams  high  prospects  and 

the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles  thrust  up  themselves  for  shows, 
And  even  the  lonely  valleys  joy  to  glitter  in  their  sight. 
When  the  unmeasured  firmament  bursts  to  disclose  her  light. 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen,  that  glad  the  shepherd's 

heart. 

The  glimpses  of  pastoral  life,  albeit  too  few,  are 
still  frequent  in  Homer,  who  loves,  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  illustrate  his  subject  by  bringing  before  our 
minds  the  image  of  a  shepherd.  Thus  Hector,  lift- 
ing a  large  rock,  is  compared  to  a  shepherd  bearing 
a  ram's  fleece.* 

As  when  the  fleece,  though  large  yet  light,  the  careful  shepherd 

rears. 
With  both  hands  plunged  within  its  folds,  so  he  the  rock  uptears. 


1  IHad.  a.  452,  seq.  e.  137. 
0,  555. 

*  The  following  picture  by 
Milton  almost  seems  to  be  de^ 
signed  to  form  a  contrast  to  the 
above: 

As  when  firom  mountain-tops  the 
dusky  clouds 

Ascending,  while  the  north  wind 
sleeps,  o'erspread 

Heaven's  cheerful  face,  the  low- 
ring  element 

Scowls  o'er  the  darken'd  landscape 
snow  or  shower  ; 

If  chance  the  radiant  sun,  with 
farewell  sweet, 

Extend  his  evening  beam,  the 
fields  revive. 


The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and 

bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and 

valley  rings. 

Parad.  Lost,  ii.  488,  sqq. 

niad  0.  559,  sqq.  Here  shep- 
herd, observes  the  Scholiast,  is 
used  for  herdsman*  Uoifiify  itmr 
drrl  rov  j3ovK($Xoc  Sih  wkto^  ydp 
ai  (i6tQ  rifioyrat,  in  loc  i.  238. 

'  On  this  passage  *Apiarapxot 
rijy  Kara  ^v<ny  Xafiwpay  Xcyec 
Khy  fiii  TcKfiBcvaa  ^  cl  ydp  irXir 
potriXriyoQ  Jjy,  icec/ovuro  ay  fAoX- 
Xoy  rd  dtrrfia*  Schol.  Bekker. 
t.  i.  238.  C£.  Eustath.  in  Iliad. 
0.  t.  i.  p.  621. 

^  niad.  /ti.  451,  seq. 
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Again,  the  Trojan  forces  following  their  leader, 
^neas,  suggest  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  innume- 
rable flocks  bounding  after  a  ram  to  drink/ 

The  people  followed^  as  the  flock  the  shaggy  ram  succeeds, 
Who  to  the  cooling  streamlet's  bank  the  woolly  nation  leads 
(While  swells  the  shepherd's  heart  with  joy)  from  pasture  on  the 
meads. 

Elsewhere,  he  describes  a  troop  of  hungry  wolves 
attacking  the  flocks  on  the  mountains: — * 

As  when  the  hungry  wolves,  on  folds  forsaken  by  the  watch. 
Descend,  the  kids  and  tender  lambs  by  thievish  force  to  snatch ; 
Or  when  the  timid  browsing  crew  are  scattered  far  and  wide. 
And  seized,  by  witless  shepherds  left  upon  the  mountun  side* 

But,  in  another  place,  they  are  represented  con- 
tending with  a  lion  by  night  for  the  body  of  one 
of  their  flock/ 

Thus  the  ni^ht- watching  shepherds  strive,  but  vainly,  to  repel 
The  angry  hon,  whom  the  stings  of  want  and  rage  impel. 
Upon  the  carcase  fastens  he :  lus  heart  no  fear  can  quell. 

Where  the  number  of  the  flock  required  the  care 
of  several  men  a  chief  shepherd  {iTi^oifjiajv)  was  ap- 
pointed to  overlook  the  rest.^  Among  the  ancients 
twenty  sheep  were  thought  to  require  the  attention 
of  a  man  and  a  boy ;  ^  but^  in  modem  times,   three 


^  Iliad,  r.  49\,  sqq. 

<  Iliad.  X.  854,  sqq. 

s  niad.  a.  161,  seq. 

^  Odyss.  fu  131.  The  duties 
of  this  servant  are  described  by 
Yairo,  who  likewise  states  the 
physical  qualities  required  to 
be  found  in  shepherds.  Con- 
tra, pemoctare  ad  suum  quem- 
que  gresem  esse  omnes  sub 
uno  magistro  pecoris  cum  esse 
majorem  natu  potius  qu^  alios 
et  peritiorem  qiulm  reliquos,  quod 
m  qui  sstate,  et  scientia  prss* 
stant  animo  adquiore  reliquis  pa- 
rent.    Ita  tamen  oportet  state 


prsstare  ut  ne  propter  senectu- 
tem  minus  sustinere  possit  labo- 
res.  Neque  enim  senes,  neque 
pueri  caUium  difficultatem,  ac 
montium  arduitatem,  atque  aspe* 
ritatem  fieunle  ferunt:  quod  pa- 
tiendum  illis  qui  greges  sequun- 
tur  praesertim  armenticios,  ac  ca« 
prinos  quibus  rupes  ac  silvae  ad 
pabulandi  cordi.  De  Re  Rust, 
ii.  10.     Cf.  Colum.  ii.  1. 

*  Geop.  xviiL  1.  Yet  we  find 
mention  in  Demosthenes  of  a 
shepherd  with  a  flock  of  fifty 
sheep  under  his  care.  In  Everg. 
et  Mnes.  §  15. 
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men  and  a  boy,  with  four  or  five  dogB,  are  some- 
times entrusted  with  a  flock  of  five  hundred,  of 
which  two-thirds  are  ewes.'  The  proportion  of  rams 
to  ewes  is  at  present  as  four  to  a  hundred. 

From  very  remote  ages  shepherds  had  learned 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  dogs,*  which  in 
farms  were  usually  furnished  with  wooden  collars.^ 
The  breed  generally  employed  in  this  service,  in 
later  ages  at  least,  was  the  Molossian,^  which,  though 
exceedingly  powerful  and  fierce  towards  strangers, 
was  by  its  masters  found  sufficiently  gentle  and 
tractable.  The  shepherd's  pipe,*  frequently  made 
of  the  dbnax,  or  common  river-reed,^  likewise  used 
in  thatching  cottages,  formed  a  no  less  necessary 
accompaniment.  Another  of  their  instruments  of 
music  was  the  flute  crooked  at  the  top,  finely  po- 
lished and  rubbed  with  bees'  wax.^ 

As  the  Arcadians,  descendants  of  the  Pelasgians, 
derived  one  of  their  principal  delights  from  music,® 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  ancestral  nation, 
preeminently  pastoi-al,  was  likewise  addicted  to  this 
science.  The  feeding  of  herds  and  flocks  consti- 
tuted the  principal  occupation  of  the  Proselenoi,* 
who  were  little  devoted  to  agriculture,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  their  acorn-eating  habits;  for  no  na- 
tion ever    continued   to   feed    on    mast    after  they 


^  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Moiea, 
vol.  i.  p.  17. 

*  Plat,  de  Rep.  iv.  t.  vi.  p. 
204.  Columella  describes  wiUi 
poetical  enthusiasm  the  charac- 
ter and  qualities  of  the  sh^- 
herd*s  dog,  which  he  refuses  to 
class  among  dumb  animals,  its 
bark  being,  according  to  him,  full 
of  meaning :  '^  Canis  false  dicitur 
mutus  custos  nam  quis  homi- 
num  clarius,  aut  tanta  vocifera- 
tione  bestiam  vel  furem  prae- 
dicat  quam  iste  latratu?  quis 
"  &mulu8  amantior  domini  ?  quis 
"  fidelior comes?  quiscustos  incor- 
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'^  ruptior  ?  quis  excuUtor  inveniri 

^^  potest  vigilantior  ?  quis  denique 

**  ultor  aut  vindex  constantior? 

'^  Quare  vel  in  primis  hoc  animal 
mercari  tuerique  debet  agrioola, 
quod  et  villam  et  fructus  fiuni- 
liamque,   at   pecora   costodit." 

De  Re  Rustid^  7.  12. 

^  Sch.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  897. 
^  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  ix.  1. 
^  Luc.  Bis  Accus.  §  IK 
^  Plat.  Rep.  iii.  §  10.  Stalb. 
7  Theocrit.  i.   129.     Plat  de 

Rep.  t.  tL  p.  132.  Mosdi.  EidjU. 

iii.  54.  '  Athen.  xiv.  22. 

9£tynL  Mag.  690.  11. 
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could  obtain  bread.  A  report  prevailed  in  the  an- 
cient world  that  the  Arcadians  were  of  a  poetical 
temperament,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  the  well- 
known  verses — 

Arcades  ainbo» 
£t  cantare  pares  et  respondere  parati. 

And  as  .improvisatori  they  may  possibly  have  ex- 
celled, though  Greece  knew  nothing  of  an  Arca- 
dian literature.  However,  chiefly  after  the  example 
of  Virgil,  the  poets  of  modern  times  have  always 
delighted  to  convert  Arcadia  into  a  kind  of  pas- 
toral Utopia,  which  is  done  by  Sannazaro,  Tasso, 
Guarini,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Daniel,  and  many  others. 
Palmerius  a  GrentmesniP  discovers  something  like 
the  descendants  of  the  Arcadians  among  the  Irish, 
whose  pastoral  taste  for  music  he  conceives  to  be 
commemorated  by  the  triangular  harp  in  the  na- 
tional insignia. 

Their  usual  clothing  consisted  of  diptherse,  or 
dressed  sheepskins,^  just  as  at  the  present  day 
among  the  Nubian  shepherds,  whom  one  may  see 
thus  clad,  roaming  through  the  sandy  hollows  of 
the  Lybian  desert.  On  the  inside  of  these  skins 
the  traitor  Hermion  wrote  the  letters  which  betrayed 
the  designs  of  his  countrymen  to  the  enemy  in  La- 
conia.'  Others  wore  goatskin  cloaks,  which  they 
likewise  used  as  a  coverlet  at  night.*  Euripides  in- 
troduces his  chorus  of  satyrs  complaining  of  this 
miserable  costume.^ 


4€ 


1  "  Sicethodie  audio  Hibemos, 
qui  pecuariam  exercent,  musicee 
'^deditos,  et  triangulari  cithan^ 
"  (quam  vocamus  harpe)  plerum- 
**  que  se  oblectare  solere,  unde 
"  aiunt  insignia  regni  HibemisB 
"  fuisse  olim  et  esse  adhuc  tale 
"  musicum  instrumentum."  Desc. 
Grsec.  Ant.  p.  61. 

«SchoL   Aristoph.    Nub.    73. 


Cf.  Vesp.  442.  Kiist.— Eq.  398. 
Bekk.  Luc.  Tim.  §8.  We  find 
mention  also  made  of  a  cloak  of 
wolfskin.  Philostrat.  Vit.  So- 
phist, ii.  6. 

'  Suidas.  v.   Si^Bipa*  U  i.  p. 
757.  e. 

♦  Harless.  ad  Theocrit.  v.  2. 

*  Cyclop.  79,  seq. 
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"  Much  loved  Bacchos  where  dost  thou 
Lonely  dwell  a&x^ 
Shaking  thy  gold  locks  at  eve 
Like  a  blazing  star  ? 
While  I  thy  minister  am  hm    . 
To  serve  this  one-eyed  Cyclop  swain, 
A  slave  borne  down  by  fortune's  stroke 
In  a  wretched  goatskin  cloak." 

And  thus  simple  was  ever  their  appearance  in 
the  East.  But,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  their  very 
great  leisure,*  the  accidents  of  their  occupation,  and 
the  grand  and  regular  march  of  natural  phenomena 
in  those  countries,  often  ripened  their  intellects  be- 
yond what  the  condition  of  a  modem  heath-trotter 
renders  credible.  Thus,  in  the  mountains  of  Chal- 
dsea,  astronomy  and  all  its  parasitical  sciences  took 
birth  among  the  shepherd  race.  From  temperament 
and  circumstances,  the  inhabitants  of  thinly-peopled 
tracts,  if  unvexed  by  wars,  are  profoundly  medita- 
tive. What  they  behold  in  serene  indistraction 
gradually  rouses  their  thoughts,  and  presenting  itself 
again  and  again,  attended  always,  as  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens  are,  by  the  same  accidents,  compels 
them  to  study.* 

^  Lord    Bacon    considers    the  "  After    dinn^    I    walked    out 

pastoral  state  preferable  in  some  "  with  a  shepherd's  boy  to  her- 

respects  to  the    agricultural: —  "barise;    my   pastoral    botanbt 

The  two  simplest    and    most  **  surprised  me  not  a  little  with 

primitive  trades  of  life ;    that  '*  his  nomenclature ;  I  traced  the 

of  the  shepherd  (who  by  reason  "  names  of  Dioscorides,  and  Theo- 

**  of  his  leisure^  rests  in  a  place^  *'  phrastus,  corrupted^  indeed,  in 

*'  and  living  in  view  of  heaven^  "  some  degree  by  pronunciation, 

"  is  a  lively  image  of  a  contem-  "  and  by  the  long  Mrtea  atmorwn, 

**  plative  life)   and  that  of  the  "  which   had  elapsed   since  the 

"  husbandman  ;  where  we  see  the  **  time  of  these  philosophers^  but 

"  favour  of   God   went    to   the  '*  many  of  them  were  unmutila- 

"  shepherd  and  not  to  the  tiller  *'  ted,  and  their  virtues  fSuthfuUy 

"  of  the  ground." — Advancement  **  handed  down  in  the  oral  tradi- 

of  Learning,  p.  64.     Shepherds  *'  tions  of  the  country.    My  shep- 

made  libations  of  milk   to  the  "herd  boy  returned  to  his  fold 

Muses.     Theocrit  i.  143,  seq.  *'not  less    satisfied   with    some 

'^  paras  that   I  had  given  him, 

^  Even  yet  we  find  the  shop-  "  than  I  was  in  finding  in  such 

herds    of   Greece     retain    some  '*  a  rustic  a  repository  of  ancient 

smack     of     classical     learning:  ''science." — Sibth.   in    Walp.  i. 
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But  solitude  is  less  surely  the  nurse  of  science 
than  of  superstition.  The  leaven,  which  in  popu- 
lous cities  scarcely  swells  visibly  in  the  breast,  fer- 
ments unrestrainedly  in  the  depths  of  woods,  in  the 
high-piled  recesses  of  mountains,  in  the  gloom  of 
caverns,  where  nature  invests  itself  with  attributes 
which  address  themselves  powerfully  to  the  heart, 
and  appears  almost  to  hold  communion  with  its 
of&pring.  Hence  the  wild  mythologies  of  Nomadic 
races,  which  are  not  loose-hanging  creeds,  to  be  put 
off  and  on  like  a  cloak,  but  a  belief  inwrought 
into  their  souls,  a  part  of  themselves,  and  perhaps 
the  best  part,  since  it  is  from  this  that  springs  the 
whole   dignity  and  poetry  of   their  lives.       In    all 


66,  seq.  There  is  in  Sir  John 
Fortescue^  De  Laudibus  Legum 
Anglise,  translated  by  Robert 
Mi:dca8ter,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Efizabeth,  a  passage  describing 
the  pastoral  habits  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  the  intellectual  superi- 
ority they  engendered,  which 
appears  to  me  so  excellent^  that 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  introduce  it  here : — "  England 
''  is  so  fertile  and  fruitefull,  that 
"  comparing  quantity  to  quantity 
'<  it  surraounteth  all  other  landes 
*'  in  fruitefulnesse.  Yea,  it  bring- 
"  eth  forth  fruite  of  itselfe,  scant 
"provoked  by  mann's  industrie 
"and  labour.  For  there  the 
"  landes,  the  fieldes,  the  groves, 
"  and  the  woodes,  doe  so  aboun- 
"  dantlye  springe,  that  the  same 
"  untitled  doe  commonly  yield  to 
"  their  owners  more  profite  then 
"  tilled,  thouffh  else  they  bee 
"most  fruitemll  of  come  and 
"graine.  There  also  are  fieldes 
"  of  pasture  inclosed  with  hedges 
*'  and  ditches,  with  trees  planted 
"  and  growing  uppon  the  same^ 
"  which  are  a  defence  to  their 
"  heardes  of  sheepe  and  cattell^ 


it 
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against  stormes  and  heate  of 
"  the  sunne ;  and  the  pastures  are 
"  commonly  watered,  so  that  cat- 
"tell  shutte  and  closed  therein 
have  no  neede  of  keeping  nei- 
ther by  day,  nor  by  night. 
"  For  there  bee  no  wolves,  nor 
"beares,  nor  lyons,  wherefore 
*' their  sheepe  lye  by  night  in 
"the  fields,  mikept  within  their 
"foldes  wherewith  their  land  is 
"manured.  By  the  meanes 
"  whereof,  the  men  of  that  coun- 
"trie  are  scant  troubled  with 
"  any  painefull  labour,  wherefore 
"they  live  more  spiritually,  as 
"did  the  ancient  fathers,  which 
"  did  rather  choose  to  keepe  and 
"  feede  cattell,  than  to  disturbe 
"  the  quietnesse  of  the  minde  with 
"  care  of  husbandrie.  And  heere- 
"of  it  cometh,  that  menne  of 
"  this  countrie  are  more  apte  and 
^'fitte  to  disceme  in  doubtfull 
"causes  of  great  examination 
"and  triall,  than  are  menne 
"  whollye  given  to  moyling  in 
"  the  ground  ;  in  whom  that 
"  rurall  exercise  engendereth 
"  rudeness  of  witte  and  minde." 
chap.  29. 
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countries  fables  rise  in  the  fields,  to  flow  into  and 
be  lost  in  the  cities.  Observe  the  wild  picture 
which  Plato,  in  his  Academic  Dream,  presents  to 
us  of  a  group  of  Lydian  shepherds.  It  has  all  the 
poetical  elements  of  an  Arabian  tale. 

Tradition,  he  says,  represented  Gyges  the  ancestor 
of  Croesus  as  a  hired  shepherd,  who  with  many 
others  guarded  the  imperial  flocks  in  the  remoter 
districts  of  the  country.  At  this  time  happened  a 
great  earthquake,  attended  by  floods  of  rain,  which, 
in  the  parts  where  they  were,  opened  up  a  vast 
chasm  in  the  earth.  Gyges  arriving  alone  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gap  stood  amazed  at  its  depth  and 
magnitude,  but  observing  a  practicable  descent  went 
down,  and  roamed  through  its  subterraneous  pas- 
sages. Many  marvellous  things,  according  to  the 
mythos,  did  he  there  see,  and  among  the  rest  a 
hollow  brazen  horse,  with  doors  in  its  side,  through 
which  looking  in,  he  beheld  a  colossal  naked  corpse, 
with  a  jewelled  ring  on  its  hand.  Transferring  this 
to  his  own  finger  Gyges  departed. 

Shortly  afterwards,  still  wearing  the  signet,  he 
went  to  the  assembly  of  shepherds,  which  met 
monthly,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  person  to 
bear  the  usual  report  of  the  flocks  to  the  king. 
Sitting  down  among  the  rest  he  happened  to  turn 
the  beavil  of  his  ring  towards  himself,  upon  which 
he  became  invisible  to  his  companions,^  as  he  clearly 
discovered  from  their  discourse,  which  proceeded  as 
if  about  an  absent  man.  Smitten  with  much  wonder 
he  returned  the  gem  to  its  former  position  and 
again  became  visible.  He  made  the  experiment 
over  and  over  and  always  with  success;  upon  which, 
like  another  Macbeth,  a  vast  scheme  of  ambition 
darkly  shadowed  itself  upon  his  mind,  and  a  crown 

^  The  reader  will  in  this  place  when  after  pushing  his  specula* 

perhaps  remember  the  dream  of  tions  as  fiu:  as  thej  could  go  he 

Rousseau,    on    the    enjoyment  determines  that  he  was    mudi 

whidi  the  possession  of  such  a  better  without  iU — Reveries  da 

ring  would  have  afibrded  him;  Ptomeneur Solitaire^ iii.  157. 
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tinged   slightly   with   blood  swam   before  him.       It 

does  not,   howeyer,  appear  that   like  the  Thane  of 

Cawdor  he   was    perplexed  with  scruples.     He  does 
not  say, — 

*^  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  rihs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?     Present  fiicts 
Are  less  than  horrible  ima^nings. 
My  thought  whose  murder's  yet  but  phantasy^ 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is, 
But  what  is  not" 

.  Gyges,  with  the  ruthless  resolution  of  an  Orien- 
tal, forms  his  plan  at  once,  and  coolly  works  it  out. 
He  procures  himself  to  be  elected  one  of  the  mis- 
sion to  the  king,  and  on  arriving  at  the  capital, 
dishonours  the  queen,  murders  his  master,  and  as- 
cends the  throne.* 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  shep- 
herds' tales.*  But  they  moved  for  the  most  part  in 
an  atmosphere  of  superstition,  had  ceremonies  of 
their  own,  a  mythology  of  their  own,  and  of  the 
whole  the  pervading  spirit  was  love.  In  communi- 
ties highly  civilised,  this  passion  commonly  degene- 
rates into  a  plaything,  despised  when  weak,  and 
mischievous  when  strong.  It  is  otherwise  in  the 
early  stages  of  society.  There,  in  proportion  to 
their  freedom  from  the  aspirations  and  anxieties  of 
ambition,  men  seek  happiness  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  affections.  The  society  of  women  is  to  them 
all  in  all.     And  the  evils  that  infest   them,  disturb 

1  Plat.  Rep.  ii.   §  3.    Cf.  x.         <  To  the  same  class  belongs 

§  12.  StaUb.    Among  the  gods  that  tradition  of  a  brazen  tablet 

nmilar  powers  were  attributed  to  ,,  ,        i*      .  .     .    t 

the  helmet  of  Hades.     Thus,  in  thrown  up  by  a  fountam  m  Ly- 

Homer,  Athena  is  concealed  firom  cia  foretelling  the  overthrow  of 

Mars  by  the  effect  of  this  en-  the    Persian    monarchy  by   the 

chanted  piece  of  amour^Iliad.  Q^t^^pim.  Alexand.  §  17. 
€.  845.     Apollod.  u.  4.  2. 
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tbeir  quiet,  and  engender  crime,  spring,  too,  from 
the  same  bitter-sweet  fountain,  which  flows  with 
honey  or  gall  according  to  the  temper  of  those  who 
drink  of  it.  Consequently,  in  contemplating  the 
pastoral  life  of  Greece,  we  must  beware  not  to 
overlook  the  shepherdesses,^  those  heroines  of  Bu- 
colic poetry,  whose  freshness  and  nature  still  sur- 
vive in  Theocritus,  and  other  fragments  of  anti- 
quity, and  may  operate  as  an  antidote  to  that  in- 
sipid spawn  whose  loves  and  lamentations  affect  us 
like  ipecacuanha  in  modem  pastorals. 

In  these  latitudes  of  society,  at  least,  women  en- 
joyed their  freedom,  and  the  glimpses  presented  to 
us  of  them  as  they  there  existed  may  be  regarded 
among  the  chief  charms  of  Greek  poetry.  Only, 
for  example,  observe  the  picture  which  Chaeremon 
the  Flower  Poet,  has  delineated  of  a  bevy  of  beau- 
tiful virgins  sporting  by  moonlight : 

"  There  one  reclined  apart  I  saw,  within  the  moon*s  pale  light, 
With  bosom  through  her  parted  robe  appearing  snowy  wMte; 
Another  danced,  and  floating  free  her  garments  in  the  breeze 
She  seemed  as  buoyant  as  the  wave  that  leaps  o'er  summer  seas. 
While  dusky  shadows  all  around  shrunk  backward  from  the  place, 
Chased  by  the  beaming  splendour  shed  like  sunshine  from  her  face  : 
Beside  this  living  picture  stood  a  maiden  passing  fair 
With  sofl  round  arms  exposed ;  a  fourth  with  free  and  graceful  air, 
Like  Dian  when  the  bounding  hart  she  tracks  through  morning  dew, 
Bared  through  the  opening  of  her  robes  her  lovely  lunbs  to  view. 
And  oh  !  the  image  of  her  charms,  as  clouds  in  heaven  above. 
Mirrored  by  streams,  lefl  on  my  soul  the  stamp  of  hopeless  love. 
And  slumbering  near  them  others  lay,  on  beds  of  sweetest  flowers. 
The  dusky  petaled  violet,  the  rose  of  Paphian  bowers. 
The  inula  and  saffron  flower,  which  on  their  garments  cast. 
And  veils,  such  hues  as  deck  the  sky  when  dkj  is  ebbing  fast ; 
While  far  and  near  tall  marjoram  bedecked  the  &iry  ground. 
Loading  with  sweets  the  vagrant  winds  that  frolicked  all  around.**' 

In  the  ordinary  bucolic  poets  women  to  be  sure 
are  sketched  with  a  rude  pencil,  though  coquettish 

1  Cf.  Varr.  De  Re  Rust,  ii,  10.  «  Athen.  xiii.  87. 
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as  queens,  of  which  we  have  an  exemplification  in 
the  picture  on  the  shepherd's  cup  :  * 

And  there^  by  ivy  shaded,  nte  a  mmd  divinely  wrought. 
With  veil  and  circlet  on  her  brows,  by  two  fond  lovers  sought. 
Both  beautiful  with  flowing  hair,  both  sueing  to  be  heard. 
On  this  side  one,  the  other  there,  but  neither  is  preferred. 
For  now  on  this,  on  that  anon,  die  pours  her  witching  smile. 
Like  sunshine  on  the  buds  of  hope,  in  fidsehood  all  and  guile, 
Though  ceaselessly,  with  swelling  eyes,  they  seek  her  heart  to 

move. 
By  every  soft  and  touching  art  that  wins  a  maiden*s  love.^ 

There  is  here  no  straining  after  the  ideal.  Like 
Titian's  beauties,  these  shepherdesses  are  all  crea- 
tures of  this  earth,  filled  with  robust  health,  dark- 
eyed,  warm,  impassioned,  and  somewhat  deficient  in 
reserve.  They  understand  well  how  to  act  their 
part  in  a  dialogue.  For  every  bolt  shot  at  them 
they  can  return  another  as  keen.  Each  bower  and 
bosky  bourne  seems  redolent  of  their  smiles;  their 
laughter  awakens  the  echoes;  their  ruddy  lips  and 
pearly  teeth  hang  like  a  vision  over  every  bubbling 
spring  and  love-hiding  thicket  which  they  were  wont 
to  frequent.  Hence  the  charm  of  Theocritus.  And 
a  still  stronger  charm  perhaps  would  have  belonged 
to  the  pages  of  him  who  should  have  painted  the 
shepherd's  life  of  a  remoter  age,*  when  none  were 
above  such  an  occupation,  which  therefore  united 
at  once  all  the  dignity  of  lofty  independence  with 
the  careless  freedom  of  manners  and  unapprehensive 
enjoyment  in  which  consists  the  secret  source  of  all 
the  pleasure  which  rustic  pictures  afford.  Most  of 
his  creations,  though  not  all,  are  in  this  respect  want- 

1  This   was  the  rc^^fiov,  a  *  Theocrit.  i.  32,  sqq. 

goblet  or  cup  turned  of  ivy  wood.  '  Though  even  here  we  detect 

It  was  usually  rubbed  with  wax  the  presence  of  hirelings ;  for  Ho- 

and  polished,  for  the  purpose  of  mer  observes,   that,  amons  the 

bringing  out  the  beautiful  carving  L»strigons,    such    shepherds    as 

whidi   adorned   it.      Cf.   Etym.  could  do  with  little  sleep  received 

Mag.  5 1 6*  3S.  double  wages.     Odyss.  k.  84,  seq. 
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ing.  Ideas  of  penury^  slip  in,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
rich  poetry,  check  the  developement  of  pleasnrahle 
feelings.  For  the  musical  swains,  though  apparently 
ambitious  of  nought  but  the  reputation  of  song,  per- 
mit us  to  discover,  that  they  are  but  hirelings  tending 
flocks  not  their  own.  The  contrast  between  persons 
of  this  class  and  those  who  are  owners  of  the  sheep 
they  tend,  is  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  Christ :  "  I  am  the  good  shepherd :  the 
*^  good  shepherd  giyeth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  But 
**  he  that  is  an  hireling  and  not  the  shepherd  and 
"  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf 
**  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep  and  fleeth,  and 
**  the  wolf  catcheth  them  and  scattereth  the  sheep. 
*^The  hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  a  hireling,  and 
^*  careth  not  for  the  sheep.  I  am  the  good  shep- 
**  herd  and  know  my  sheep  and  am  known  of  mine. 
*^  As  the  Father  knoweth  me  even  so  know  I  the 
"  Father;  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."* 
The  same  affectionate  tenderness  is  attributed  to 
shepherds  in  the  prophetic  writings:  "he  shall  feed 
"  his  flocks  like  a  shepherd,  he  shall  gather  the 
"  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom, 
"  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young."* 

In  the  matter  of  virtues  and  vices,  the  shepherds 
of  antiquity  were  very  much,  no  doubt,  like  other 
men.  Their  habits  were  such  as  grew  naturally  out 
of  their  position.  Towards  whatever  their  feelings  led 
them  they  proceeded  vehemently,  and  with  that  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  which  belongs  to  men  of  simple 
and   decided  character.*    They  were  too  commonly 


^  In  fact  black  slaves^  from 
Africa,  were  sometimes  employed 
as  shepherds,  at  least  in  Sicily. 
Theoc.  i.  24. 

«  John,  X.  1 1,  sqq. 

'  Isaiah,  xL  11. 

*  It  has  been  observed  by  Gib- 
bon, who  had  diligently  studied 
the  pastoral  nations  of  Asia  in 
their  general  habits  and  charac- 


teristics, that  ambition  and  the 
spirit  of  conquest  are  powerfijlly 
excited  by  the  shepherd's  manner 
of  life.  ^'  The  thrones  of  Asia 
"  have  been  repeatedly  overturned 
^'  by  the  shepherds  of  the  north, 
^  and  their  arms  have  spread  ter- 
"  ror  and  devastation  over  the 
"  most  fertile  and  wariike  coun- 
tries of  Europe.     On  thk  occa- 
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creatures  of  mere  impulse.  From  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  commuuiou  with  nature,  which,  like  the  masses 
of  Egyptian  architecture,  was  continued  and  mono- 
tonous, they  acquired  a  peculiarity  of  mental  tem- 
perament, warm,  as  it  were,  in  parts,  and  cold  in 
parts.  Every  circumstance  around  them  tended  to 
rouse,  pique,  and  inflame  the  passion  of  desire  and 
its  concomitants ;  the  pairing  of  their  flocks,  of 
the  birds,  of  the  very  vnld  beasts  whose  courage  or 
ferocity  they  dreaded;  their  own  leisure  combined 
with  the  excess  of  health,  the  influence  of  climate, 
the  solicitations  of  opportunity,  impelled  them  into 
excess;  and,  accordingly,  their  morals  in  this  respect 
sank  to  a  low  standard,  and  rendered  them  any 
thing  but  models  of  the  golden  age.  The  intellect 
of  course  was  comparatively  little  cultivated;  and 
there  being  no  other  check  upon  the  feelings,  sui- 
cides, murders  of  jealousy,  and  other  evidences  of 
ill-regulated  passion  would  often  occur.* 

But,  in  proportion  as  we  pierce  further  back  into 
antiquity,  these  tragical  incidents  become  fewer :  not 
merely  because  our  knowledge  of  those  ages  is  more 
scanty,  but  that  in  ruder  times  morality  is  com- 
paratively lax,  and  men's  taste  less  fastidious.  The 
rigid  laws  of  marriage  were  then  little  observed. 
Women  passed  from  husband  to  husband  without 
losing  character  or  caste;  and  when  they  produced 
illegitimate  offspring  attributed  the  paternity  to  some 


**  gion^  as  well  u  on  many  others, 
**  the  sober  historian  is  forcibly 
'^  awakened  from  a  pleasing  vision 
*'  and  is  compelled  with  some  re- 
^  luctance  to  confess,  that  the 
"  pastoral  manners  which  have 
''  been  adorned  with  the  fairest 
*'  attributes  of  peace  and  inno- 
^'  cence  are  much  better  adapted 
*'  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of 
**  a  military  life."  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  iv.  348. 
Hippocrates  in  his  brief  but  vigo- 


rous manner  has  presented  us 
with  a  picture  of  the  Scythian 
shepherd's  life  in  ancient  times, 
(De  Aer.  et  Loc  §  92,  sqq.)  and 
from  modem  travellers  we  find 
that  it  differed  very  little  firom 
that  which  they  lead  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  See  the  travels  of  Ru- 
briquis  in  Hakluyt,  L  101,  sqq. 
See  also  the  notes  of  Coray  on 
Hippocrates^  t.  ii.  280.  seq. 

*  Theocritus  describes  Daphnis 
dying  for  love.     Eidyll.  i.  135. 
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god,  and  scarcely  considered  the  circumstance  a  mis- 
fortune. Half  "the  princes  of  the  Homeric  age  were 
illegitimate;  for  this  is  what  is  always  meant  by 
saying  they  were  descended  from  the  gods.  .£neas 
was  the  son  of  some  young  woman  whom  Anchises 
met  on  the  mountains,  where  he  pastured  his  fair 
ther*s  flocks  and  pretended  to  have  been  loved  by 
Aphrodite.^  Persons  so  circumstanced  were,  doubt- 
less, capable  of  much  romance.  Nymphs  and  god- 
desses peopled  their  imagination,  and  their  imagi- 
nation let  loose  its  brood  upon  the  woods.  Poets 
afterwards,  able  to  infuse  a  soul  into  these  rustic 
traditions,  gave  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  to 
every  beautiful  legend  they  could  collect.  Hence 
that  sunny  picture,  the  interview  of  Aphrodite  and 
Anchises  amid  the  lofty  recesses,  the  grassy  slopes, 
the  sparkling  leaping  brooks,  and  old  umbrageous 
forests  of  Mount  Ida.  Already,  however,  the  force 
of  dress  was  known,  which  Montaigne  afterwards 
celebrated ;  for  the  Homeric  bard,  about  to  record 
an  interview  between  the  goddess  and  her  shepherd-* 
lover,  instead  of  supposing  her  to  have  been 

"  When  unadorned,  adorned  the  most," 

describes  all  the  arts  of  a  luxurious  toilette. 

The  picture,  however,  of  pastoral  life  which  he 
suggests  rather  than  describes,  is  worked  out  with 
strokes  of  great  simplicity.  All  the  other  herds- 
men disperse  in  the  execution  of  their  several  du- 
ties, leaving  Anchises  alone  in  the  cattle-sheds,* 
spacious  in  dimensions,  and  tastefully  erected,  where 
he  amuses  his  solitary  leisure  with  the  music  of  the 
cithara.  While  thus  engaged  he  beholds  the  ap- 
proach of  tW^lfoddess,^  and  is  at  once  struck  with 

1  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Ven.  54,  the  visits  of  a  very  different  mis- 

sqq.  tress  as  he  pastured  his  herds  on 

<  Compare  TroUope,  Notes  on  Mount  Ossa,  near  the   Heroo- 

St.  John^  X.  i.  nian    spring  ;    for    a    dragon  of 

'  Aleuas^    the  Thessalian,   is  enormous    size,    becoming    ena- 

said  to  have  been  favoured  with  moured  of  his  beauty  and  goklen 
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her  beauty  and  the  splendour  of  her  raiment.  At 
the  unearthly  vision  his  love  is  kindled ;  but  the 
poet,  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  the  heart,  chastens 
his  passion  by  overmastering  feelings  of  reverence, 
such  as  necessarily  belong  to  unsophisticated  youth. 
Anchises  constitutes,  indeed,  the  beau  idSal  of  an 
heroic  shepherd,  simple,  high-minded,  ingenuous, 
venturous  and  fearless  in  contests  with  man  or 
beast,  but  in  his  intercourse  with  woman  gentle,  re* 
verent, 

'*  And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid." 

In  fact,  the  gallant  knights  of  romance  seem  rather 
to  have  been  modelled  after  the  heroic  warriors  of 
Greece,  than  from  any  realities  supplied  by  the  chi- 
valrous ages.  The  author  of  the  Hymn  is  careful 
in  describing  the  shepherd's  couch,  to  insinuate  with 
how  great  strength  and  courage  he  was  endowed. 
He  reclines,  we  are  told,  on  skins  of  bears  and 
lions  slain  by  his  own  hand,  though  over  these 
there  were  cast,  for  show,  garments  of  the  softest 
texture.* 

Throughout  this  work  it  has  been  seen  how  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  and  position  concurred  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Greek  character.  We  may  ourselves 
put  the  doctrine  to  the  proof  by  observing  the  efTect 
upon  our  minds  of  those  reflections  of  landscapes  which 
appear  in  language ;  rude  Boreal  scenes  exciting  the 
spirit  of  contention  and  energy;  while  the  soft  val- 
leys, groves,  and  odoriferous  gardens  of  the  South 
produce  a  calm  upon  our  thoughts  favourable  to  the 
more  benevolent  emotions.  Hellenic  shepherds, 
therefore,  no  other  causes  preventing,  may  upon 
the  whole  be  supposed  to  have  beenfff^ane. 

hair,   frequently  approached  the  the  fountain  was  so  near  it,  may 

shepherd  with  presents  of  game  be  hoped  was  a  work  of  super- 

of  her   own   catching.      Having  erogation.    iElian.  De  Nat.  Ani- 

laid  her  gifts  at    his  feet,   she  mal.  viii.ll. 

would  kiss  his  locks  and  lick  his 

face  with  her  tongue,  which,  as  *  Hymn,  ad  Vener.  158,  sqq. 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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Indeed,  the  very  curkms  adventures  of  a  sophist,' 
in  the  mountains  of  Euboea,  preserved  among  the 
literary  wrecks  of  antiquity,  open  up  to  our  view 
a  picture  of  pastoral  life  which,  in  spite  of  much 
rudeness  and  indigence,  exhibits  the  Greek  charac- 
ter in  its  original  roughness  and  simplicity,  full  of 
kindness,  full  of  gentleness,  full  of  hospitable  pro- 
pensities, which  would  do  honour  to  the  noblest 
Arab  Sheikh.  And  the  material  scene  itself,  in 
every  feature  Grecian,  harmonises  exactly  with  the 
moral  landscape. 

The  eastern  shores  of  the  island  of  Negropont, 
beetled  over  by  Mount  Caphareus,^  and  indented  by 
no  creeks  or  harbours,  were  in  antiquity  in&mous 
for  shipwrecks,  .notwithstanding  that  they  formed 
the  principal  station  of  the  purple  fishers.'  Cast 
away  on  this  coast,  the  sophist  Dion,  for  his  elo- 
quence sumamed  of  the  goldeji-mouth,  fell  in  with 
a  pastoral  hunter  who,  entertaining  him  generously, 
furnished  at  the  same  time  a  complete  idea  of  the 
rude  herdsman,  who  preserved  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
highest  civilisation  known  to  the  old  world  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Homeric  Abantes.*  Nay,  this  wild 
sportsman,  pursuing  with  his  huge  dogs  a  stag  along 


1  Dion  Chrysostom.  Orat.  viL 
t.  i.  p.  219,  sqq.  Phot.  166.  a.  24. 

^  On  this  mountain  and  the 
mythological  legends  attached  to 
it,  see  Virg,  Mn,  xi.  260,  with 
the  note  of  Servius.  Ovid.  Me- 
tamorph.  xiv.  472.  Cf.  Propert. 
V.  115,  sqq.  Jacobs.  Plin.  iv.21. 
An  ancient  scholiast,  quoted  by 
Morell,  thus  relates  the  revenge 
of  Nauplios :  No^irXtoc  rod  vUoc 
3^  Tov  UaXafiiiSovQ  rov  <p6yov 
dfjivvdfievoQ  rov^  "EKXfiPac  tov 
dfifjLov  ahroiciytrrdyroQ'  ivtl  roV" 
TOV  SicL  ^aXdrrriQ  iyi\u}v,  avroc 
oSroc  rov  Ka<^ffpia  KaraXat^v 
clra  yvKToc  wpmhiav  diro  rHv 
eVcIac    irtrpi^hiiv   irdyvVf   ^irdra 


wpotryeiv,  «c  ^4  Tiyi  thirpoin^ 
djcrp  rote  dirorSfioig  Kptifiro7t  etc 
jiddoQ  i^^iiiafiiyou  koI  ^oiftdvt 
iutXiffifuvoic,  Kol  oin-wc  dwp^ 
onTWf  diru\6yro,  Sehediasm. 
&c.,  in  Dion.  t.  ii.  p.  580,  seq. 
Cf.  Strab.  viii.  6.  t  ii.  p.  195. 
Apollodor.  ii.  i.  5.  Orph.  Aigo- 
naut.  204,  sqq. 

*  On  the  purple  fisheries  of 
Eubcea,  cf.  Feder.  Mordl.  Sehe- 
diasm. &c.,  in  Dion.  ii.  57S. 
Reiske.  and  Aristot.  Hist.  Ani- 
mal. V.  15. 

^  A  life  equally  simple  is  led 
by  the  Albanian  shepherds  of  the 
present  day.     "  They  live  on  the 
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the  oliffs,  powerful  in  limb^  hale  in  ciolour,  and  with 
long  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders,  appeared  to 
be  the  natural  descendant  o£  those  Heroic  warriors.^ 
Armed  with  his  hunting^knife,  he  flays  and  cuts  up 
the  stag  upon  the  spot,  and  taking  along  with  him 
the  sldn  and  choicest  pieces  of  yenison  abandons  the 
remainder  on  the  beach.  As  they  go  along  he  dis- 
plays the  knowledge  wherewith  experience  stores 
the  rustic  mind.  He  understands  the  signs  of  the 
weather,  and  from  the  clouds  which  cap  the  sum- 
mits  of  Caphareus  foretells  how  long  the  sea  will 
continue  unnairigable.^ 

Bude  as  an  American  backwoodsman,  he  was  pre* 
eipitated,  by  the  rare  luck  of  meeting  with  a  stran- 
ger, into  equal  inqnisitiveness  and  garrulity.  He  put 
questions  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  He  gos- 
sipped  of  his  own  concerns ;  explained  without  being 
asked  the  whole  economy  of  his  life ;  and  exhibited 
all  that  enthusiasm  of  beneficence  which  belongs  to 
human  nature  when  uncorrupted  by  the  thirst  of 
gold.  There  is  a  rare  truth  in  the  description;  far 
too  much  oyer  to  hare  graced  a  sophist's  tale,  un- 
less nature  had  supplied  the  model. 

"  There  are  two  of  us,"  says  he,  **  who  inhabit  toge- 
ther the  same  rude  nook,  haying  married  sisters, 
by  whom  we  haye  both  sons  and  daughters.  We 
deriye  our  subsistence  principally  from  the  chase, 
paying  but  little  attention  to  agriculture,  since  we 
haye  no  land  of  our  own.  Nor  were  our  fathers 
better  off  in  this  respect  than  ourseWes ;  for,  though 
freebom  citizens,  they  were  poor,  and  by  their  con- 


**  moontains^  in  the  vale  or  the 
**  plain^  as  the  varying  seasons 
''  require,  under  arbours,  or 
"  sheds^  covered  with  boug^i^ 
**  tending  their  flocks  abroad,  or 
"  milking  the  ewes  and  she-goats 
at  the  fold,  and  making  cheese 
and  butter  to  supply  the  city." 
Chandler,  ii.  p.  135. 

>  lUad.  p.  541.  S.  464.     The 
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long  hair  of  these  ancient  war- 
riors is  thus  mentioned  by  the 
Homeric  Scholiast :  rd  oiriaut 
/i^/09  r9c  KefaXfJQ  Kou&yreg  dv- 
^)c/ac  ydpiVm  \iiiOv  ci  tvvto  r^c 
rwy  "EJbpoiiav  Kovpag,  to  oirtadcy 
rdg  rpixac  tadiiac  c^civ.  t.  i. 
p.  83.  Bekker. 

«  Cf.  Theoph.  De  Sign.  Pluv. 
i.  22. 
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dition  constrained  to  tend  the  herds  of  another, 
a  man  of  great  property,  owning  vast  droves  of 
cattle,  numerous  horses  and  sheep,  several  beauti- 
ful estates,  with  many  other  possessions,  and  all 
these  mountains  as  &r  as  you  can  see.  This  opu- 
lence, however,  became  his  ruin.  For  the  emperor, 
casting  a  covetous  eye  upon  his  domains,  put  him 
to  death,  that  he  might  have  a  pretext  for  seizing 
on  them.  Our  few  beasts  went  along  with  our 
master's,  and  the  wages  due  to  us  there  was  no 
one  to  pay. 

"  Here,  therefore,  of  necessity  we  remained^  where 
two  or  three  huts  were  left  us,  with  a  slight  wooden 
shed  in  which  the  calves'  had  been  housed  in  the  sum- 
mer nights.*  For,  during  winter,  we  had  been  used  to 
descend  for  pasture  to  the  plains  where,  in  the  pro- 
per season,  stores  of  hay  were  also  laid  up;  but 
with  the  re-appearance  of  summer  we  returned  again 
to  the  mountains.  The  spot  which  had  formed  our 
principal  station  now  became  our  fixed  dwelling. 
Branching  off  on  either  hand  is  a  deep  and  shady 
valley,  having  in  the  middle  a  rivulet  so  shallow  as 
to  be  easily  traversed,  both  by  cattle  and  their  young. 
This  stream,  flowing  from  a  spring  hard  by,  is  pure 
and  perennial  and  cooled  by  the  summer  wind  blow- 
ing perpetually  up  the  ravine.  The  encircling  forests 
of  oak  stretch  forth  their  boughs  far  above,  over  a 


*  Had  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre 
read  this  when  he  wrote  his  In- 
dian Cottage  ? 

«  An  equal  degree  of  content- 
ment to  that  which  in  this  recital 
we  find  exhibited  by  the  EubcBan 
herdsmen^  is  still  in  our  own 
times  displayed  by  the  rough  pea- 
sants of  the  Lipari  islands,  in  the 
midst  of  far  greater  privations : — 
'^  It  is  incredible  at  the  same  time 
"  how  contented  these  islanders 
"  are  amid  all  their  poverty.   U- 

lysses  perhaps  cherished  not  a 

greater  love  for  his  Ithaca  than 
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they  bear  to  their  Eolian  rocks 
which^  wretched  as  they  may 
"appear,  they  would  not  ex- 
"  change  for  the  Fortunate  islands. 
''  Frequently  have  I  entered  their 
"  huts  which  seem  like  the  nests 
"  of  birds  hung  to  the  cliffs.  They 
"  are  framed  of  pieces  of  lava  ill- 
*' joined  together,  equally  desti- 
"  tute  of  ornament  within  and 
^'  without,  and  scarcely  admitting 
^'  a  feeble  uncertain  light,  like 
'*  some  gloomy  cavern."  Spal* 
lanzani,  Travels  in  tiie  Two  Si- 
cilies, iv«  ]  47. 
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carpet  of  soft  verdure,  which  descends  with  a  gentle 
slope  into  the  stream,  giving  birth  to  a  few  gad-flies,^ 
or  any  other  insect  hurtful  to  herds.  Extending 
around  are  numerous  lovely  meadows,  dotted  with 
lofty  trees,  where  the  grass  is  green  and  luxuriant 
throughout  the  year.*' 

The  eloquence  of  this  description,  I  mean  in  the 
original,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  that 
in  the  Phaedrus^  which  has  given  eternal  bloom  to 
the  platane-tree  and  agnus  castus  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissos. 

The  conversion  of  these  herdsmen  into  hunters 
is  narrated  by  Dion  with  a  patient  simplicity  worthy 
of  Defoe.  An  air  of  solitude,  snatched  from  Robin* 
son  Crusoe's  island,  seems  to  breathe  at  his  bidding 
over  Eubcea.  The  same  education  operates  strange 
changes  both  in  man  and  dog;  and  bringing  them 
into  hostile  contact  with  wolves,  wild  boars,  stags, 
and  other  large  animals,  gives  the  latter  a  taste  for 
blood,  and  renders  him  fierce  and  destructive.  Sub- 
sisting by-  the  chase,  they  pursued  it  summer  and 
winter,  following  both  hares  and  fallow-deer  by  their 
tracks  in  the   snow.      In   their  intervals  of  leisure 


1  The  absence  of  these  tonnen- 
tors  of  cattle  was  considered  a 
matter  of  great  importance  by  the 
ancients.  Virgil,  where  he  is 
giving  directions  respecting  the 
best  pastures  suited  to  the  youthful 
mothers  of  the  herds,  celebrates 
the  exploits  of  the  gadfly : 
Saltibus  in  vacuis  pascant,  et  ple- 
na secundum 
Flumina :  muscus  ubi,  et  viridis- 

sima  gramine  ripa, 
Speluncseque  tegant,  et  saxea  pro- 

cubet  umbra. 
Est  lucos  Silari  circa,  ilicibusque 

Yirentem 
Plurimus  Alburnum  volitans,  cui 

nomen  asilo 
Romanum  est,  oestrum  Graii  ver- 

tere  vocantes : 


Asper,  acerba  sonans:  quo  tota 

exterrita  sylvis 
DifTugiunt  armenta ;  furit  mugiti- 

bus  eether 
Concussus^  sylvfidque  et  sicci  ripa 

Tanagri. 

Geoig.  iii.  1 4S,  sqq. 

See  the  note  of  Philargyrius  in 
loc.  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  iv.  4. 
V.  19. 

«  Plat.  0pp.  t.  i.  p.  9.  To  pro- 
tect from  pollution  spots  shaded 
by  noble  trees  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  consecrate  them  to  some 
god,  and  to  erect  beneath  the  over- 
hanging  branches  statues  and  al- 
tars. l£ib.  In  Crete  the  fountains 
are  often  shaded  still  by  majestic 
plane-trees.     Pashley,  iL  31. 
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they  strengthened  and  beautified  their  dwellings, 
saw  their  children  intermarry  and  grow  up  to  suc- 
ceed them,  without  even  once  approaching  any  city 
or  even  village. 

The  style  of  hospitality  prevalent  among  such  men 
in  antiquity  differs  very  little  from  that  which  one 
would  now  find  in  the  hut  of  a  good-natured  Al- 
banian.^ Their  industry  rendered  them  independent, 
and  their  independence  rendered  them  generous.  By 
degrees  their  rustic  cottages  were  surrounded  by  a 
garden  and  fiiiit-trees,  their  court  was  walled  in, 
and  luxuriant  vines  hung  their  foliage  and  purple 
fruit  over  windows  and  porch.  On  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger,  the  wife  takes  her  station  at  table  beside 
her  husband.  Their  marriageable  daughter,  in  the 
bloom  and  beauty  of  youth,  aids  her  brothers  in 
waiting  at  table,  where  host  and  guest  recline  on 
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^  Or  even  in  the  shed  of  a 
Turkish  shepherd  in  Asia  Minor. 
Dr.  Chandler  has  a  passage  illus- 
trative of  the  hospitdity  of  pasto- 
ral tribes^  which  is  at  once  so 
picturesque  and  concise  that  I  am 
tempted  to  transcribe  it :  **  About 
*<  two  in  the  morning  our  whole 
**  attention  was  fixed  by  the 
barking  of  dogs^  which^  as  we 
advanced,  became  exceedingly 
furious.  Deceived  by  the  light 
"  of  the  moon  we  now  fimcied  we 
*'  could  see  a  village,  and  were 
'*  mudi  mortified  to  find  only  a 
*'  station  of  poor  goatherds  with- 
«  out  even  a  shed^  and  nothing 
"  for  our  horses  to  eat.  They 
"  were  lying  wrapped  in  their 
''  thick  capotes  or  loose-coats  by 
<<  some  glimmering  embers,  among 
^  the  bushes  in  a  dale  under  a 
spreading  tree  by  the  fold. 
They  received  \is  hospitably, 
heaping  on  fresh  fuel  and  pro- 
ducing caimac  or  sour  curds 
'*  and  coarse  bread  which  they 
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*'  toasted  for  us  on  the  coals. 
We  made  a  scanty  meal,  sitting 
on  the  ground  lighted  by  the 
*<  fire  and  by  the  moon,  after 
''  which  sleep  suddenly  overpow- 
'*  ered  me.  On  waking  I  found 
my  companions  by  my  side, 
sharing  in  the  comfortable  cover 
of  the  Janizary's  doak  which 
he  had  carefully  spread  over  us. 
I  was  now  much  struck  vnth 
the  wild  appearance  of  the  spot 
The  tree  was  hung  with  rustic 
utensils,  the  she-goats  in  a  pen 
**  sneezed  and  bleated  and  rustled 
<<  to  and  fro;  the  shrubs,  by  whidi 
*^  our  horses  stood,  were  leafless, 
'^and  the  earth  bare;  a  black 
''  cauldron  with  milk  was  sim- 
^'mering  oyer  the  fire,  and  a 
*'  figure  more  than  gaunt  or  sa* 
**  vage  dose  by  us  was  struggling 
*'  on  the  ground  with  a  kid  whose 
"  ears  he  had  slit,  and  was  en- 
^*  deavouring  to  cauterise  with  a 
"  piece  of  red-hot  uKm."  Chan- 
dler^  vol  i.  180^  seq. 
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highly  raised  divans  of  leaves  covered  with  the  skins  of 
b^ts.  The  young  maiden,  like  a  rustic  Hebe,  pours 
out  the  vrine,  dark  and  fragrant,  while  the  youths 
served  up  the  dishes  and  then  laid  out  a  table  for 
themselves  and  dined  together.  And  the  sophist, 
varsed  in  the  courts  of  satraps  and  kings,  conceived 
these  rude  hunters  of  the  mountains  the  happiest 
and  most  enviable  of  mankind. 

But  a  pastoral  picture  is  incomplete  without  love. 
The  youthful  beauty  of  Caphareus,  hidden,  like 
another  Nouronihar^  from  the  world,  is  accordingly 
beloved  by  her  cousin,  an  adventurous  hunter  like 
her  sire,  who  joins  the  family  circle  in  the  evening, 
accompanied  by  his  father,  bringing  in  his  hand  a  hare 
as  a  present  to  his  mistress.  The  old  man  salutes 
the  guest,  the  youth  offers  his  present  with  a  kiss, 
and  immediately  undertakes  the  office  of  the  girl, 
who  thereupon  resumes  her  place  beside  her  mother. 

Observing  this  arrangement,  the  stranger  inquires 
whether  she  is  not  soon  to  be  married  to  some 
wealthy  peasant,  who  might  benefit  the  family, 
upon  which  the  youth  and  maiden  blush,  and  her 
father  replies, 

**  Nay,  but  she  will  take  a  husband,  humble  in 
^rank,  and  like  ourselves  a  hunter/'  glancing  at  the 
same  time  at  the  lover. 

•*How  is  it  then  that  you  wait?*^  inquired  the 
stranger.      "  Do  you  expect  him  from  the  village  ? " 

•^No,**  answered  the  fieitber,  "he  is  not  far  off; 
"and  so  soon  as  we  can  fix  upon  a  fortunate  day 
"the  nuptials  will  be  celebrated." 

"  And  by  what  do  you  judge  of  a  fortunate  day  ?  "^ 

"The  moon  must  be  q>proaching  the  full,  the 
"  weather  fair,  and  the  atmosphere  transparent." 

"And  is  the  youth  in  reality  an  able  hunter?" 

"  I  am,**  said  the  young  man,  answering  for  him- 
self,   "in  the  chase  of  the  stag  or   boar,  as    you 
yourself,  if  you  please,  shall  judge  to-morrow  " 

^  Hiitoryof  theGaliph  Vathek.  p.  102. 
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"  And  did  you  take  this  hare,  my  friend  ?  ** 

•*  I  did,'^  replied  he  with  a  smile,  "  having  set  a 
**  gin  for  him  bv  night ;  *  the  weather  being  sur- 
'' passing  beautiful,  and  the  moon  larger  than  it 
"ever  was  before.** 

Upon  this  both  the  old  men  laugl^,  and  the 
lover  abashed  held  his  peace. 

"But,**  observed  the  father  of  the  maiden^  "it 
"  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  the  solenmity  is  deferred ; 
"  we  only  wait  at  your  father's  desire,  till  a  victim 
"  can  be  purchased  ;  for  a  sacrifice  must  be  offered 
*•  to  the  gods.*' 

*•  With  respect  to  the  victim,"  interposed  the 
maiden's  younger  brother,  "he  has  long  provided 
"one,  and  a  noble  one  too,  which  is  now  feeding 
"  behind  the  cottage.'*' 

"  And  is  it  truly  so  ? ''  demanded  the  old  man. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  lad. 

"  And  where,"  addressing  the  youth,  "  did  you 
"  procure  it  ?  '*  inquired  they. 

"  When  we  took  the  wild  sow,*  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  her  litter,**  answered  he,  "  and  the  greater 
"number,  swifter  than  hares,  made  their  escape;  I 
"hit  one  with  a  stone,  and  my  companions  coming 
"up  threw  a  skin  over  him.  This  I  secured,  and 
"exchanged  in  the  village  for  a  young  domestic 
"pig  which  has  been  fatted  in  a  sty  behind  the 
"  house." 

"I  now  understand,"  exclaimed  the  father,  "the 
"cause  of  your  mother's  mirth  when  I  would  won- 
"der  what  that  grunting  could  be,  and  how  the 
"  barley  was  disappearing  so  fieurt." 

"  Nevertheless,"  observed  the  young  man,  "  to  be 
"properly  flatted  our  Eubcean  swine  require  acorns.^ 

^  CL  Philost  Icon.  iL  ft6,  p.  occasionally  make  their  appear- 

851.  ance  in  the  latter  country.  176. 

*  The  wild  hog  is  still  one  of         '  To  this  best  and  most  eco- 

the  most  common  animals  in  the  nomical  food  for    hogs.    Homer 

forests  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  makes  allusion  where   he   intro- 

Chandler,  i.  77.    Even  wild  bulls  duces  the  goddess  Circe  attending 
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"  However,  if  you  will  just  step  this  way  I  will 
"  show  her  to  you." 

Upon  which  off  they  went,  the  boys  quite  at  a 
run,  and  in  vast  glee. 

In  the  meantime,  the  maiden  going  into  the 
other  cottage,  brought  forth  a  quantity  of  split  ser- 
vice-berries,^ medlars,*  and  winter  apples,  and  bunches 
of  superb  grapes,  bursting  ripe,*  and,  brushing  down 
the  table,  she  spread  them  out  there  upon  a  layer 
of  clean  fern.  Next  moment  the  lads  returned 
bringing  in  the  pig,  with  much  joking  and  shouts 
of  laughter.  Then  came,  too,  the  young  man's  mo- 
ther, with  two  of  his  little  brothers,  and  they  brought 
along  with  them  nice  white  loaves,  with  boiled  eggs 
in  wooden  salvers,  with  a  quantity  of  parched  peas. 
Having  embraced  her  brother,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  she  sat  down  beside  her  husband,  and 
said, 

"Behold  the  victim,  which  my  son  has  long  fed 
"for  his  marriage,  and  the  other  things  also  are 
ready;  both  the  barley-meal  and  the  flour.  A 
little  wine,  perhaps,  may  be  wanting,  but  even 
**  this  we  can  easily  procure  from  the  village.'* 

And  her  son  standing  near  her,  fixed  his  eyes 
wistfully  upon  his  &ther-in-law. 

The  latter  smilingly  observed, — 

"  All  delay  now  is  on  the  lover's  part,  who,  per- 
"  haps,  is  anxious  to  fatten  his  pig." 
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to  her  sty,  which  the  had  filled 
with  the  transformed  companions 
of  Odysseus : 

ToliTi  if  K/pn| 

Kapnoy  re  Kpaydrig 
"Eifiiyai,  oia  trytg  ^afxauvydiet 
ally  iiovffiy, 

Od.  K.  241,  sqq.  Cf.  v.  409. 

iElian  de  Nat.  Animal,  v.  45, 
celebrates  these  Homeric  dainties 
as  the  food  of  the  hog  to  which 


he  elsewhere  adds  the  fruit  of  the 
ash.     yiiL  9. 

1  C£  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  ii. 
2. 10. ii.  7. 7— iii.  6.  5— vi.  3.  1 1. 

"Oa,  dxpoipviay  elBog  fiiiXoiQ  /iia:* 

Tim.  Lee.  Platon.  in  voce  with 
the  note  of  Ruhnken. 

<  Oh  the  three  kinds  of  med- 
lars, Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  1 2.  5. 

5  Philost.  Icon.  i.  31,  p.  809. 
ii.  26,  p.  H5\. 
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"  As  to  her,**  said  the  youth,  **  she  is  bursting  with 
«  fit." 

Upon  this  the  sophist,  willing  to  aid  the  lover, 
interposed,  and  remarked,  — 

'*  But  jou  must  take  care  lest  while  the  pig  is 
"  fattening  he  himself  grow  thin."' 

*^  The  stranger's  remark  is  just,"  said  his  mother ; 
**  for  already  he  is  more  meagre  than  he  used  to  be ; 
^  and  I  have  of  late  observed  him  to  be  wakeful  at 
*'  night,  and  to  go  forth  from  the  cottage." 

"  Oh !  that,"  said  he,  **  was  when  the  dogs  barked, 
*^  and  I  stepped  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter." 

"  Not  you !"  said  his  mother,  —  "  but  went  moping 
^^  about.  Let  us,  therefore,"  continued  she,  ^  put  him 
"  to  no  further  triaL" 

And  throwing  her  arms  about  her  aster,  the  maid- 
en's mother,  she  kissed  her;  whereupon  the  latter, 
addressing  her  husband,  said,  — 

^^  Liet  us  grant  them  their  desire." 

To  which  he  agreed ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
marriage  should  be  sol^onized  in  three  days,  the 
stranger  being  invited  to  remain  and  witness  it,  which 
he  did. 

The  above  picture  of  an  obscure  herdsman's  life 
in  its  naked  simplicity,  void  of  all  embellishment, 
will  probably  be  thought  more  trustworthy  than  the 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  poets,  notwithstanding 
that,  even  in  these,  it  is  easy  to  separate  the  real 
from  the  fictitious. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  Greeks  the  herdsmim^ 
commonly  ranked  before  the  shepherd,  and  the  latter 
before  the  goatherd,  —  for  the  dream  of  rank  pursues 
mankind  even  amid  the  quiet  of  the  fields,  —  and 
their  manners  are  supposed  to   have  corresponded. 

^  Robust  persons,  with   loud  obtained  among  the  Greeks  the 

voices,  were  ordinarily  chosen  for  name  of  iroifUvet ;    while    the 

herdsmen,  while  goatherds  were  keepers  of  other  flocks  and  herds 

selected  for  their  lightness  and  were     termed    alir<^i.      SdioL 

agility.     Geop.  ii.  1.    ^lepherds  Theoc  i.  6. 
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Pollux/  however,  reckons  the  goatherd  next  after 
the  herdsman,  and  again  inverts  the  order.  Varro, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  precedence  to  the  shepherd 
as  the  most  ancient,  the  sheep,  in  his  opinion,  having 
been  the  animal  earliest  tamed. 

In  point  of  utility  the  goat,  in  some  parts  of  the 
ancient  world,  rivalled  the  sheep,  producing  fine  hair 
which  was  shorn  like  wooL^  I  may  remark,  too,  in 
passing,  that  the  large-tailed  sheep  still  common  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  at  the  Cape,  were  anciently 
plentiful  in  Syria,  where,  according  to  the  great 
naturalist,'  their  tails  attained  a  cubit  in  breadth. 
In  some  parts  of  Arabia  another  more  curious  breed 
was  found,  with  tails  three  cubits  in  length,  to  carry 
which  they  were  supplied*  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
shepherds  with  wooden  carriages.^ 

In  most  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the  East, 
it  was  customary  to  bring  home  the  sheep  from  pas- 
ture towards  evening,  and  shut  them  up  for  the  night 
in  warm  and  roomy  c<rtes,  which  were  surrounded  by 


1  Onomast.  L  249. 

<  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  viii.  27. 3. 
Things  manufactured  from  the 
hair  of  this  animal  were  called 
riXf ria.     Etym.  Mag.  513.  41. 

'  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  yiii.  27. 
d.  Speaking  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smyrna, — The  "  sheep," 
observed  Dr.   Chandler,  "  have 

broad  tails,'  hanging  down  like 

an  apron,  some  weighing  eight, 
"  ten,  or  more  pounds.  These 
''  are  eaten  as  a  dainty,  and  the 
"  fet,  before  they  are  fiUl-grown, 
**  accounted  as  deliciotis  as  mar- 
"  row."  Travels,  i.  77.  Of  the 
broad-tailed  sheep  mentioned  by 
the  ancients  the  most  remark- 
able were  those  of  India,  where, 
according  to  Ctesios^  of  veracious 
memory,,  both  they  and  the  goats 
were  larger  than  asses : — rd  wpA- 
€ara  r&v  *iyiAv  koI  at  olycc  fui- 


«• 


M 


Co¥Q  ov^y  ilel,  koI  rlKTOvtny 
dvd  rstrtrdpkty  Kal  l£  tIfQ  iirl  to 
iroXv,  t^ovtri  ^c  ohpdg  fieyctkat*  Sio 
Tvy  roxdiiay  diroTifiyovtriy  tya 
^vyvyrai  dxivstrBat,  Phot.  Bib- 
lioth.  Cod.  72.  p.  46.  b.  Bek- 
ker.  iElian.  de  Nat.  Animal,  iv. 
32,  relates,  without  any  symp- 
toms of  incredulity,  precisely  the 
same  fact;  and  then  adds  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  keep  in 
countenance  the  Abyssinian  story 
of  Bruce  respecting  the  carving  of 
a  rump-steak  from  a  live  cow, 
—  for  the  Indians,  observes  M' 
lian,  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
open  the  tails  of  the  rams,  ex- 
tracting all  the  &t,  and  then  sow- 
ing them  up  again  so  dexterously 
that  in  a  short  time  no  trace  of 
the  incision  remained  visible. 

♦  Herod,  iii.  118.  iElian.Hi8t. 
Anim.  x.  4. 
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wattled  fences,*  strong  and  high,  both  to  prevent 
them  from  leaping  over,  and  to  exclude  the  wild 
beasts  which,  in  remoter  ages,  abounded  in  the  moun- 
tains. They  were  carefhlly  roofed  over,  and  every 
other  precaution  was  taken  to  render  them  perfectly 
dry,  the  floor  being  usually  pitched  with  stones,  and 
slightly  inclined.  Their  bedding^  consisted  of  cala- 
minth  and  asphodel  and  pennyreyal  and  polion  (a 
sort  of  herb  whose  leaves  appear  white  in  the  morn- 
ing, of  a  purple  colour  at  noon,  and  blue  when  the 
sun  sets^)  and  fleabane  and  southernwood  and  ori- 
gany,*  all  which  repel  vermin.  The  more  completely 
to  effect  the  same  purpose,  they  were,  likewise,  in 
the  habit  of  fumigating  the  cotes  frem  time  to  time, 
by  burning  in  them  several  locks  of  some  shepherdess's 
hair,^  together  with  gum  ammoniac,  hartshorn,  the 
hoofs  or  hair  of  goats,  bitumen,  cassia,  fleabane,  or 
ealaminth,  for  the  smell  of  which  serpents  were 
thought  to  have  a  peculiar  aversion.^  Their  ordinary 
food,  while  in  the  folds,  consisted  of  green  clover  and 
cytisus,  fenugreek,  oaten  and  barley  straw,  and  vege- 
table stalks,^  which  were  supposed  to  be  improved 
if  sprinkled  on  the  threshing-floor  with  brine,  figs 
blown  down  by  the  veind,  and  dry  leaves. 


1  Bound  together,  probably,  by 
wild  succory  or  cneoron,  as  in  mo- 
dem times  by  the  withe-wind. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vii.  11.  3. 
vL  2.  2. 

^  Geop.  xviii.  2. 

3  Plin.  xxL  7. 

*  Dioscor.  iii.  32. 

*  Gteop.  xviii.  2. 

^  Aristoph.  Eccles.  644.  Oeop. 
xviii.  2.4. 

7  Geop.  xviii.  2.  Apropos  of 
Cytisus,  it  is  observed  by  iEs- 
chylides,  in  iElian.  de  Nat.  Ani- 
mal, xvi.  32,  that  the  rustics  of 
Cios,  on  account  of  the  aridity 
of  the  island,  possessed  few  flocks. 
Those  they  had,  however,  were 
fed  entirely  on  the  leaves  of  the 


cytisus,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  olive, 
mingled  occasionally  with  the 
straw '  and  halm  of  v^tables. 
The  lambs  reared  on  this  island 
were  of  singular  beauty,  and  sold 
at  a  higher  price  than  those  of 
most  other  parts.  In  Lydia  and 
Macedonia  sheep  were  ^sometimes 
fattened  upon  fish,  which  must 
have  given  the  mutton  of  those 
coimtries  a  somewhat  unsavoury 
odour.  iElian.  De  Nat.  Animal. 
XV.  5.  Another  favourite  food 
of  sheep  was  the  leaves  of  the 
white  nymphasa,  the  tender  shoots 
of  whidi  were  eaten  by  swine, 
while  men  themselves  fed  upon 
the  firuit.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant, 
iv.  10.  7.    Children,   too,  it  is 
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In  the  short  and  sharp  days  of  winter,'  they  were 
not  led  forth  to  pasture  till  both  the  dew  and 
the  hoar  frost  had  disappeared ;  but  in  summer 
the  shepherds  were  careful  to  be  a-field  with  the 
dawn  while  the  dew  was  still  heavy  on  the  grass. 
In  Attica^  and  the  environs  of  Miletus,  where  was 
produced  the  finest  and  costliest  wool  in  the  an- 
cient world,  the  sheep'  were  protected  from  rain 
and  dust  and  brambles  and  whatever  else  could 
damage  their  fleeces*  by  housings  of  purple  leather/ 
The  same  practice  prevailed  also  in  the  Megaris, 
where  Diogenes  beholding  a  flock  of  sheep^  thus 
clad,  while  the  children,  like  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian   peasants  were  suffered    to    run    about    naked, 


said,  regarded  as  a  delicacy  the 
stalks  of  the  phleos,  the  typha, 
and  the  hutomos.  The  roots  of 
this  fruit  were  given  as  food  to 
cattle.  Id.  ihid. 

1  Geop.  xviii.  2. 

2  Cf.  Athen,  v,  60.  Horn.  II. 
t.  SOS,  sqq. 

5  Those  of  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Boeotia  are  now,  how- 
ever, more  highly  valued.  "  Flocks 
**  of  sheep  whose  fleeces  were  of  a 
**  remarkable  blackness  were  feed- 
'*  ing  on  the  plain ;  the  breed 
*'was  considerably  superior  in 
''  beauty  and  size  to  that  of  Atti- 
'*  ca."  Sibth.  in  Walp.  i.  65. 
To  dream  of  sheep  of  this  colour 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
unlucky.  Artemid.  Oneirocrit.  iL 
12.  p.  96.  The  finest  black  sheep 
in  the  ancient  world  were  found 
in  a  district  of  Phrygia  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cities  of 
Colosse  and  Laodicea,  the  wool  of 
which  not  only  exceeded  that  of 
Miletos  in  softness,  but  was  of  a 
glossy  jet  colour  like  that  of  the 
raven's  wing,  ^ipti  ^  6  mpl 
T^y  AaoiiK€iay  roxoc  Tpoficlrvy 
dp€rdf,  oifK  (U  /ioXon'oriTrac  fi&- 


yoy  rAy  iplmy,  p  icai  rmy  Mi\ri<ri' 
vy  ita^epsi,  dkXd  teal  tlQ  ri^y  ko" 
poifiy  yp6ay  Utrre  Ka\  icpotroZivoy- 
roc  XafjLTpiiQ  dx  ahr&y  (aartp  koX 
01  l^oKoatrriyoX  dirh  rev  hfiuyvfiov 
^p^fiaroQ  nXrialoy  oUovyrtc* 
Strab.xii.  8.  t.  iii.  p.  74.  Plin.Nat. 
Hist.  viii.  78.  Cf.  Chandler,  Travels 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  i.  262. 
The  country  round  Abydos  also 
was  celebrated  for  its  black  flocks 
among  which  not  a  single  white 
sheep  was  to  be  discovered.  iElian 
de  Nat.  Animal.  S.  32. 
♦  Varro.  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  2. 
^  Horace  speaks  of  the  "  pel- 
lites  oves  Oalesi."  Od.  ii.  6.  1 0. 
«Diog.  Laert.  vi.  41.  The 
practice  is  noticed  also  by  Pliny 
who  says, — "Ovium  summa  ge- 
"  nera  duo,  tectum  et  colonicum  ; 
"  illiud  mollius,  hoc  in  pascuo 
^*  delicatius,  quippe  quum  tectum 
rubis  vescatur.  Operimenta  ei 
ex  Arabicis  prsecipua.*'  Nat. 
Hist.  viiL  72.  Columella  also  men- 
tions these  coverings  :  — **  Molle 
vero  pecus,  etiam  velamen 
quo  protegitur,  amittit  atque 
id  non  parvo  simiptu  reparatur. 
**  vii.  3,  seq. 
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said,  ^^  It  is  better  to  be  a  Megarean*s  ram 
than  bis  son."  ^ian^  alludes  to  this  saying  for 
the  purpose  of  noticing  the  ignorance  and  want  of 
education  prevalent  among  the  Megareans.  We 
find  likewise  in  Plutarch*  another  version  of  the 
anecdote  taxing  these  Dorians  with  avarice  and 
meanness*  Augustus  imitated  the  saying  of  Dioge- 
nes and  applied  it  to  Herod,  hearing  of  whose 
cruelty  to  his  family,  be  said,  "  It  were  bett^  to  be 
Herod's  hog  than  his  son."'  But  if  the  Megareans 
lived  poorly  they  built  grandly:  so  that  of  tiiem.  it 
was  said,  that  they  ate  as  if  they  were  to  die  to- 
morrow, and  built  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  even* 
Sheep,  as  most  persons  familiar  with  the  country 
will  probably  have  observed,  are  wont  in  hot  sum- 
mer days  to  retire  during  the  prevalence  of  the  sun'^s 
greatest  heat  beneath  the  shade  of  spreading  trees,* 
at  which  time  a  green  sweep  of  uplands  dotted 
with  antique  oaks  or  beeches,^  each  with  its  stem 
encircled  by  some  portion  of  the  flock  reposing  upon 
their  own  fleeces,  presents  a  picture  of  singular  beau- 
ty and  tranquillity.  The  picturesque  features  of  the 
scene  were  in  old  times  enhanced  by  the  addition 
of  several  accompaniments  now  nowhere  to  be  found, 
consisting  of  statues,  altars,  or  chapels,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  rural  gods  or  nymphsJ  Fountains, 
moreover,  of  limpid  water^  in  many  places  gushed 
forth  from  beneath  -the  trees,  where  there  were  usu- 


*  Var.  Hist.  xii.  56. 
«  De  Cupiditate.  §  7. 
3  Macrob.  Sat.  iL  4. 

*  Tertull.  in  Apolog.  ap.  Me- 
nag.  ad  Laert.yi.  41.  t.  ii.p.  141. 
b.  c. 

*  Geop.  xviii.  2. 

^  Nor  in  Asia  Minor  is  the 
shade  of  trees  always  deemed 
sufficient.  '*  We  came,"  says  Dr. 
Chandler^  "  to  a  shed  formed 
'•  with  boughs  round  a  tree,  to  shel- 
*'  ter  the  flocks  and  herds  from  the 
*'  sun  at  noon.''   Travels,  i.  25. 


7  Schol.  Theoc  i.  21.  C£  Plat 
Hisdr.  t.  i.  p.  9. 

^  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  introduce  in  this  place 
the  picture  in  miniature  of  a 
Greek  landscape  from  the  pictu- 
resque and  beautiful  journal  of 
Dr.  Sibthorpe :  "  We  dined  un- 
der a  rock^  from  whose  ade  de- 
scended a  purling  spring  among 
violets,  primroses,  and  the  starry 
hyacinth,  mixed  with  black  Si- 
lyrium  and  different  coloured  or- 
ches.  The  flowering  ash  hung 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
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ally  a  Dumber  of  seats  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  In  these  re- 
treats thej  generally  passed  the  sultry  hours  of  the 
day,  playing  on  the  pastoral  flute  or  the  Sjrrinx, 
chanting  their  wild  lays,  or  amusing  each  other 
by  the  relation  of  those  strange  legends  which  in- 
habited the  woods  and  lonely  mountains  of  Greece.* 
There  prevailed  among  them  a  superstition  against 
disturbing  by  their  music  or  otherwise  that  hushed 
stillness  which  most  persons  must  have  observed 
to  characterise  the  summer  noon.  At  this  hour  of  ^ 
the  day  the  Grod  Pan,^  in  the  opinion  of  Greek  , 
shepherds,  took  his  rest  after  the  toils  of  the  chase,  ^ 
reclining  under  a  tree  in  the  solitary  forest;'  and, 
as  he  was  held  to  be  of  a  hasty  choleric  disposition, 
they  abstained  at  that  time  from  piping  through 
fear  of  provoking  his  anger.  The  other  Gods  like- 
wise  were  believed  to  enjoy  a  short  sleep  at  this 
time,  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  nymph  Aura,  in 
the  Dionysiacs.* 

From  a  passage  in  St.  John's  gospel  it  would 
appear,  that  the  practice  prevailed  among  the  Ori- 
ental shepherds  of  distinguishing  the  several  mem- 


under  the  shade  of  which  bloomed 
saxifrages,  and  the  snowy  Isopy- 
nim,  with  the  Campanula  P3nra- 
midfdis ;  this  latter  plant  is  now 
called  x'lp'^'^ »  i^  yields  abun- 
dance of  a  sweet  milky  fluid,  and 
was  said  to  promote  a  secretion 
of  milk,  a  quality  first  attributed 
to  it  under  the  doctrine  of  sig- 
natures. Our  guide  made  nose- 
gays of  the  fragrant  leaves  of  the 
Fraxinella  ;  the  common  nettle 
was  not  forgotten  as  a  pot-herb, 
but  the  Imperatoria  seeined  to  be 
the  ^Yourite  salad.  Among  the 
shrubs  I  noticed  our  gooseberry- 
tree,  and  the  Cellis  Australis  grew 
wild  among  the  rocks."  Walp. 
Mem.  i.  63* 

1  See  Hesiod.    0pp.  et  Dies, 
582,  sqq. 


«  To  dream  of  this  god  was 
considered  auspicious  by  shep* 
herds.  Artemid.  Oneirocrit.  iL 
42.  p.  ISS. 

»Schol.  Theoc.  i.  15.  Cal. 
Hymn.  in.  Lav.  Poll.  72.  ibique 
interp.  Nam.  Eclog.  iii.  3.  Cf. 
Hom.  11.  r.  13.  Od.i.  9.  The  shep- 
herd in  the  Anthology  (Jacob,  t. 
ii.  no.  227.  p.  694)  is  not  so  re- 
ligious as  Theocritus'  goatherd,  for 
he  boldly  pipes  in  the  mom  and 
at  noon  \v  TOifirly  iv  opBtreri  fit- 
(rafJL€piyov  cfyx^*^*  fayfic  trvpiff' 
ivy,  Kiessling.  ad  Theoc.  i.  15. 

♦  Nonn.  xlTiii.  258,  sqq.  Cf. 
Philost  Icon.  ii.  11 .  et  J.  B.  Carp- 
zoT.  Disp.  Phil.  De  Quiete  Dei, 
p.  16,  sqq. 
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bers  of  their  flocks  by  separate  names:  "The  sheep 
^^hear  his  voice,  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
^^name  and  leadeth  them  out.  And  when  he  put- 
**teth  forth  his  own  sheep  he  goeth  before  them, 
"  and  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice." 
We  likewise  find  traces  of  the  same  custom  in 
Sicily,  Crete,  and  various  other  parts  of  Greece, 
where  goats,  and  heifers,  and  sheep,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  name,  as  Cyncetha,  Amalthea,  and 
others.  In  later  times  it  was  judged  preferable, 
that  the  flock  should  follow  their  shepherds  by  the 
eye,  for  which  reason  they  were  accustomed  to  stuff 
their  ears  with  wool.*  To  prevent  rams  from  but- 
ting, they  used  to  bore  a  hole  ^  through  their  horns 
near  the  roots.  Sheep  were  generally  shorn  ^  during 
the  month  of  May,  and  after  the  wool  had  been 
clipped,  they  were  conmionly  anointed  with  wine, 
oil,  and  the  juice  of  bitter  lupins.^  In  remoter  ages 
the  practice  prevailed  of  plucking  off  the  wool  in- 
stead of  shearing  it ;  and  this  barbarous  method,  at 
once  so  painful  to  the  sheep  and  so  laborious  to 
the  shepherd,  had  not  been  entirely  abandoned  in 
the  age  of  Pliny.  *  It  was  a  rule  among  the 
pastoral  tribes,  that  the  number  of  their  flocks 
should  be  uneven.^  The  shepherds  of  Greece  be- 
stowed the  natae  of  Sekitai,'  (from  en^^o;  an  enclo- 
sure)  upon   lambs   taken   early   from   the  ewes,  and 


1  Geop.  xviii.  4. 

-  Ferocia  ejus  cohibetur  comu 
juxta  aurem  terebrato.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  viiL  72.  Cf.  Geopon.  viii. 
5.  To  the  same  purpose  writes 
also  Columella : — Epicharmus  Sy- 
racusanus  qui  pecudum  medici- 
nas  diligentissime  conscripsit  af- 
firmat  pugnacem  arietem  mitigari 
terebra  secundum  auriculas  fora- 
tis  comibus  qua  curvantur  in 
flexu.     ColumelL  viL  S. 

s  It  is  observed  by  the  ancients 
that  long    lank  wool   indicated 


strength  in  the  sheep,  curly  wool 
the  contrary.  Geop.  xviii.  1^  aeq. 

*  Geop.  xviii.  8. 

^  Duerat  quibusdam  in  locis 
vellendi  mos.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist 
vii.  7S.  Veliae  imde  essent  plures 
accepi  caussas  inquies  quod  ibi 
pastores  palatim  ex  ovibus  ante 
tonsuram  inventam  vellere  lanam 
sint  soliti,  ex  quo  vellera  dicuntur. 
Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  Cf.  De 
Re  Rust.  ii.  1 1.   Isidor.  xix.  27. 

^  Geop^  xviiL  2. 

7  Schol.  Theoc.  i.  9. 
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fed  by  hand.     They   were   usually  kept  in    a  cote 
apart  from  the  other  sheep. 

As  flocks,  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  were  exposed 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  wolf,*  the  shepherds  had  re- 
course to  an  extraordinary  contrivance,  to  destroy 
this  fierce  animal ;  kindling  large  charcoal  fires  in 
open  spaces  in  the  woods,  they  cast  thereon  the 
powder  of  certain  diminutive  fish,  caught  in  great 
numbers  along  the  grassy  shores  of  Greece,  together 
with  small  slices  of  lamb  and  kid.  Attracted  by 
the  savour  which  they  could  snuff  from  a  distance, 
the  wolves  flocked  in  great  numbers  towards  the 
fires,  round  which  they  prowled  with  loud  bowlings, 
in  expectation  of  sharing  the  prey,  the  odour  of 
which  had  drawn  them  thither.  Stupified  at  length 
by  the  ftimes  of  the  charcoal,  they  would  drop  upon 
the  earth  in  a  lethargic  sleep,  when  the  shepherds 
coming  up  knocked  them  on  the  head.^ 


1  From  the  rektioM  of  travel- 
lert  H  would  appear  that  the 
method  observed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  ridding  themselves  of 
the  wolf  is  no  longer  known  to 
their  descendants,  though  the  ap- 
prehension of  their  destructiveness 
and  ferocity  be  as  great  as  ever. 
Solon^  it  is  well  known  set  a 
price  in  his  laws  on  the  head  of  a 
wolf,  which  appears  to  have  va- 
ried in  diiferent  ages ;  (cf.  Plut. 
Solon*  §  23.  ^ol.  Aristoph. 
Av.  869  ;)  but  could  never  have 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  two 
talents.  Whatever  the  ancient 
price  may  have  been,  however,  it 
was  paid  by  the  magistrates; 
but  "the  peasant  now  produces 


*^  the  skins  in  the  bazaar  or  mar- 
"  ket,  and  is  recompensed  by  vo- 
*•  luntary  contributions."  Chand- 
ler, iL  p.  145.  Close  by  a 
khan  on  mount  Fames,  which  is 
covered  with  pine  trees,  Sir 
George  Wheler  saw  a  very  cu- 
rious fountain,  to  which  the 
wolves,  bears,  and  wild  boars 
commonly  descend  to  drink.  Id. 
p.  197. 

*  Geop.  xviii.  14.  Neverthe- 
less, when  a  ,wolf  bit  a  sheep 
without  killing  it,  the  flesh  was 
supposed  to  be  rendered  more 
tender  and  delicate,  an  effect 
which  Plutarch  attributes  to  the 
hot  and  fiery  breath  of  the  beast. 
Sympos.  ii.  9. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SLAVES. 

It  will  have  been  remarked,  that  both  in  town 
and  country,  the  mean  and  painful  drudgery  was 
chiefly  performed  by  slaves,*  whose  origin,  condi- 
tion, and  numbers,  in  the  principal  Grecian  states, 
it  now  becomes  necessary  to  describe.  The  greatest 
writers  of  antiquity*  were  on  this  subject  perplexed 
and  undecided.  They  appear  to  have  comprehend- 
ed the  full  extent  of  the  evil,'  but  to  have  been 
too  much  the  slaves  themselves  of  habit  and  pre- 
judice to  discover,  that  no  form  or  modification  of 

1  Oir  the  state  of  domesticity         *  Cf.  Plat,  de  Legg.  t.  viii.  p. 

in  modem  times,  see  the  inter-     ^^1 ,«,       „       ,  .  .^ 

,.  ,  ,    ,,      .       ^  ,    .  'Thus  Metrodoros:  —  ^ovXo^ 

estmg  work  by  Monsieur  Gregoire,      dvayKoiov  uiv  KTfjfia,  ohx  *^v  ^e. 

Sur  la  Domesticite,  p.  5,  sqq.  Stob.  Florileg.  Tit.  62.  44. 
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servitude  is  consistent  with  human  happiness  or 
with  justice,  without  which  no  happiness  can  be. 
This  is  evident  from  the  conversation  in  Crete  be- 
tween Plato  and  his  Gnosian  and  Spartan  compa- 
nions. Thej  do  not  troabie  their  minds  with  in- 
quiries respecting  the  origin  of  slavery,  which, 
while  some  tribes  of  men  are  stronger  and  more 
civilised  than  others,  could  never  be  difficult  to  be 
conjectured;  but  considering  its  existence  essj  to 
be  accounted  for,  they  are  concerned  to  discover 
by  what  means  may  be  avoided  or  mitigated  the 
mischiefs  they  everywhere  saw  accompanying  it. 

Most  perplexing  of  all,*  however,  was  the  Laco- 
nian  Helotda;  because  in  that  case  the  compara- 
tively great  number  of  the  servile  caste  rendered 
it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  break  their 
spirit  and  bring  them  down  to  their  condition  by 
a  system  of  severity  which  constitutes  the  infamy 
of  Sparta. 

The  discredit,  however,  of  subsisting  on  slave  la- 
bour was  to  a  certain  extent  shared  by  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  even  by  Athens.  They  appear 
to  have  supposed  that  no  slaves,  no  body  politic* 
But  in  the  treatment  of  those  unfortunate  men 
there  was  as  much  variation  as  from  the  differ- 
ences of  national  character  night  have  been  in- 
ferred. The  Athenians  in  this  respect,  as  in  most 
others,  being  the  antipodes  of  the  Spartans,  laad 
falling  into  the  error,  if  stich  a  thing  can  be  <xm- 
ceived,  of  extreme  humanity  BXkd  indulgence. 

It  is  no  doubt  possible  by  kindness  to  obliterate 
many  of  the  ugly  features  of  slavery,  so  that  be- 
tween the  vassal  and  his  lord  strong  nratmal  afl^ 
tion  aaoay   spring    up.'      We    hear,    aocorffiogly,    of 

^  Cf.  Plat,  de  Legg.  vi.  t.  yii.  lamented  the  death  of  his  slaves 

p.  460.  as  if  they  hdA  been  his  rdatioDs, 

^  Even  no  house  according  to  and  erected  statues  to  their  noe- 

Aristot.  Polit.  i.  S.  Stob.  Floril.  mory  in  woods,  or  fields^  and  be- 

Tit.  62.  44.  side  fountains.  Plulost.  Vit  Soph. 

'  Herodes  Atlieus,  fi>r  utstance^  ii.  10.    Amox^  rei^^ectable  daves 
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daves  whose  love  for  their  masters  exceeded  the 
love  of  brothers,  or  of  childr^i ;  ^  they  have  toiled, 
fought,  died,  for  them;  nay  they  have  sometimes 
surpassed  them  in  courage,  aud  taught  them,  in 
situations  o£  inmiinent  danger,  how  to  die,  as  in 
the  case  of  that  military  attendai^  who,  when 
taken  prisoner  with  his  master,  smd  seeing  him  re- 
solved on  death,  yet  hesitating  ai>out  the  means, 
dashed  his  brains  out  against  the  wall  to  riiow  him 
how  it  might  be  done.  Another  example  is  record- 
ed of  a  slave  who  put  on  the  disguise  of  his  lord, 
that  he  might  be  slain  in  his  stead.  But  what 
th^i?  Do  these  examples  prove  that  in  servitude 
there  is  anything  ennobling?  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  inference  to  be  drawn  firom  them  is,  that  in 
these  cases  great  and  worthy  souls  had  been  dealt 
with  unjustly  by  fortune.  However,  since  none  but 
the  incorrigibly  base  can  now  be  found  to  advocate 
this  worst  of  all  humaji  vices,  I  may  spare  my  ar- 
guments, and  proceed  at  once  to  trace  the  history 
of  slavery  in  Greece. 

In   very  remote   ages  mankind,   according  to  tra- 
dition, dispensed  with  the  labours  of  domestic  slaves,^ 


it  was  thoufi^t  disgraceful  to  drink 

when  the  umiily  was  in  trouble. 

Vict.  Var.  LeeU  yilL  4.  A  striking 

example  of  the  affection  produced 

by  good  usage  is  mentioned  by 

Jjibiuiius:    ^'Sed,  ut  intelligas/' 

says  the  sqphist,  writing  to  Ura- 

nius,  ''quam  fidum  habeas  ser- 

<'  yum,  qusesivi  ego  tunc  otiosus, 

^'ciur,  jHTceter  ejus  generis  homi- 

''  num^  constietudinem  tanta  fide 

".  res  tuas  curaret  ?     Is  vero  mihi 

graviter   sapientissim^ue  res- 

pondit  se  novum  quoddam  fidis- 

simse   servitutis  genus  excogi- 

tare    <^rtuis8e^   qu<Hiiam   be- 

^'rum'habeat    nomine,    re  vero 

"firatrem,  cum  quo  eundem  ci- 

'^buzp  cap^iet,  idem  vinum  bi- 

**  jb^t,  a  quo  non  modo  v^nila- 
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**  ret,  sed  ne  malum  quidem  un- 
'^quam  aliquid  audiret,"  Epis- 
tol.  i.  16.  liat  ed  J.  C,  Wolf. 
p.  739.  a. 

^  Plato,  de  Legg.  vi.  t.  vii.  p. 
460. 

'  In  old  times  there  were  nei- 
ther Manes  nor  Sekis:  the  wo- 
men did  everything.  Athen.  vi. 
83-  Cf.  Herod.  vL  137.  Of 
these  early  periods,  however^  few 
records  remain,  for  as  soon  as  the 
Qreeks  appear  upon  the  stage  of 
history  they  are  attended  by  slaves. 
On  this  account  Philo  Judceus 
admires  the  Argonauts,  who  on 
their  celebrated  expedition  fere- 
went  the  aid  of  servile  labour: 
dyafiai  kcU  rHy  *Apyoyavr£»K,  ol 
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whose  place  was  supplied  by  the  women  of  the  fami- 
ly,' who  rose  before  day  to  grind  corn  for  the  house- 
hold; and  as  they  usually  sang  while  thus  engaged, 
the  whole  village  on  such  occasions  would  seem  sdive 
with  music.  As  in  the  East,  also,  thej^  were  accus- 
tomed to  draw  water  from  the  wells,  or  seek  it  at 
a  distance  at  the  fountains,  as  I  have  already,  in 
speaking  of  the  Hellenic  women,  observed.  But  as 
soon  as  men  began  to  give  quarter  in  war,  and  be- 
came possessed  of  prisoners,  the  idea  of  employing 
them,  and  rendering  their  labours  subservient  to 
their  maintenance  naturally  suggested  itself.  At 
the  outset,  therefore,  as  a  very  distinguished  his- 
torian *  has  remarked,  servitude  sprung  from  feel- 
ings of  humanity ;  for  when  it  was  found  that  ad- 
vantages could  be  derived  from  captured  enemies 
they  were  no  longer  butchered  in  the  field.  Hence, 
from  the  verb  signifying  "  to  be  subdued,**  they 
were  denominated  Dmoes  ;^  for  "  of  whom  a  man  is 


dvayKalae  vrtiptirlac  irpoiri/jLet'Ot 
^ovXoy,  d^€\<p6y  iXevdepiac  ah- 
Tovpyiav  kv  rf  Tore  dtrvatra' 
fiiywy.  Lib.  quisq.  virt.  Stud.  t. 
ii.  p.  467.  ed.  Mangey. 

1  In  later  times,  however,  this 
laborious  task  devolved  upon  fe- 
male slaves.  **  Gottlieb  Fischer 
*'  (Disput.  Philolog.  de  Molis  Ma- 
"nual.  Vet.  in  4.  Gkdani,  17^8,) 
^'  6tablit,  par  des  preuves  multi- 
''  pli^es,  que  chez  les  Egyptiens, 
les  Babyloniens,  les  Perses,  les 
Arabes,  les  Grecs,  les  Romains, 
**  ce  travail  ^toit  ordinairement 
'*  le  partage  des  femmes  esclaves. 
"  L'invention  des  moulins  a  eau 
fut  pour  elles  I'epoque  d'une 
joie  universelle,  dont  le  poete 
*'  Antipater  se  rendit  I'interpr^te 
par  une  pidce  arrivee  jusqu'^ 
nous :  Femmes  occupies  k 
'^moudre,  ne  fatiguez  plus  vos 
*'  bras,  dormez   la  longue   mati- 
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'*  nee  •  . .  C^rds  a  ordonn^  aux 
"  nymphes  de  remplacer  I'ouvrage 
"de  vos  mains,  etc'*  Gregoire 
de  la  Domesticite,  p.  7. 

*  Mitford,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i. 
405.  "When  warlike  people, 
emerging  from  the  savage  state, 
first  set  about  agriculture,  the 
"  idea  of  sparing  the  lives  of  pri- 
*'  soners  on  condition  of  their  be- 
*'  coming  useful  to  the  conqueron 
"  by  labour,  was  an  obvious  im- 
"  provement  upon  the  practice  of 
"former  times,  when  conquered 
"  enemies  were  constantly  put  to 
"  death,  not  from  a  spirit  of  cni- 
"  elty,  but  from  necessity,  for  the 
^'  conquerors  were  unable  to  main- 
*'tain  them  in  captivity,  and 
"  dared  not  set  them  free."  See 
on  this  subject,  Grotius  de  Jiir. 
Bell,  et  Pac.  iii.  14.  Rousseau's 
Contrat  Social,  u  4. 

'  A^^€c  dicti  irapd  iaiunrBai, 
k  domando,  Feith.  Antiq.  Horn. 
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"overcome,  of  the  same  is  he  brought  in  bondage."* 
Of  these  constant  mention  is  made  in  Homer.  Thus 
Telemachos  speaks  of  the  Dmoes  whom  his  father 
had  left  in  his  charge;  and  Agamemnon  detained 
in  his  tent  a  number  of  Lesbian  women  taken  cap- 
tive in  war.  In  the  same  condition  was  Briseis: 
and  to  this  fate  Hector  fears  Andromache  may  be 
reserved  after  his  death.* 

Possibly  the  practice  was  borrowed  from  the  East, 
where  the  mention  of  slaves  occurs  in  the  remotest 
ages.  Thus  too  in  later  times,  Atossa,  queen  of 
Persia,  is  represented  to  have  urged  Darius  into  the 
Grecian  war,  that  she  might  possess  Athenian,  Spar* 
tan,  Argive,  and  Corinthian  slaves.'  And  the  Py- 
thoness foretelling  the  destruction  of  Miletus,  ex- 
claims : 

"  And  of  a  numerous  long-haired  race  thy  wives  shall  wash  the 
feet."  ♦ 

The  practice  was  when  a  number  of  prisoners  had 
been  taken,  to  make  a  division  of  them  among  the 
chiefs,  generally  by  lot,  and  then  to  sell  them  for 
slaves.*  This  Achilles  boasts  he  had  frequently  done, 
and  old  Priam  fears  will  be  the  destiny  of  his  own 
sons,  as  it  had  been  of  Lycaon  whom  the  Thessalian 
hero  had  seized*^  in  his  garden.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose is  the  lament  of  Hecuba,^  who  accuses  him  of 
having  reduced  many  of  her  sons  to  slavery.  Ex- 
amples occur  in  antiquity  of  whole  cities  and  states 
being  at  once  subjected  to  servitude :   thus  the  in- 


iL  20.  p.  180.  Horn.  Odyss.  p. 
299. 

*  IL  Epist.  Peter,  ch.  ii.  ver. 
19. 

<  Odyss.  a.  S98.  Iliad.  ^.  128, 
seq.  €*  689^  sqq.  r.  1 93.  Viig. 
^neid.  iiL  826,  seq. 

3  Herod.  iii«  184.  'EwiBvfUi^ 
observes  the  queen,  yap  \6yf  tvk- 
Bayofiirri,  Acucairat  rd  /loi  ytvia' 
9ac  QipdTaiyaQ  koi  *Apy€iac  icai 


Arrurac  Kal  Koptydiac.  The  same 
thing  is  related  by  ^lian  (De 
Nat.  Animal.  xL  27);  but  it  is 
probable  that  Herodotus  was  the 
authority  on  which  he  based  his 
narrative. 

♦  Herod,  vi.  1 9. 

*  Eurip.  Troad.*30,  sqq. 

«  Feith,  Antiq.  Hom.  p.  18 1. 
7  Iliad.  ^.  102.  i^.75U  seq- 
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habitantB  of  Jodea  were  a  first  and  a  second  time 
carried  away  captive  to  Babylon,  where  their  mas- 
ters, not  perhaps  from  mockery,  required  of  them  to 
^ing  for  their  entertainment  some  of  their  national 
songs,  to  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  prophet,  they 
tepHedi  **How  can  we  sing  the  songs  of  ZioQ  in  a 
Mrange  land?**  The  citizens  likewise  of  MiletoSy 
after  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  Aristagoras,  were 
transported  into  Persia,  as  were  thoee  also  of  Ere- 
tria  and  Carystos  in  Euboea.^  Like  the  Israelites^ 
these  Greeks  long  preserved  in  captivity  their  na- 
tional manners  and  language,  though  surrounded  by 
strangets  and  urged  by  every  inducement  to  assimi- 
late themselves  to  their  conquerors.  A  similar  fiite 
overtook  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes^  who  were  sold 
into  slavery  by  Alexander,  as  were  those  of  Mycene 
by  the  Argives,  and  the  Corinthians  by  Mummius.^ 

But  the  supply  produced  by  war  seldom  equalled 
the  demand;  and  in  consequence  a  race  of  kidnap- 
pers sprung  up,  who,  partly  merchants  and  partly 
pirates,  roamed  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  similar  miscreants  do  now  about  the  slave- 
coasts,  picking  up  solitary  and  improtected  individuals. 
Sometimes  their  boldness  rose  to  the  wives  or  daugh- 
ters of  the  chiefii ;  as  in  the  case  of  Paris,  who  robbed 
the  house,  and  carried  away  the  wife  of  Menelaus; 
tod  of  those  Phoenicians  who  having  landed  at  Argos 
and  held,  during  several  days,  a  Mr  on  the  beadi^ 
ended  by  stealing  the  king's  daughter.*  Mitford's 
supposition  that  both  lo  and  her  companions  may 
have  been  allured  on  board,*  is  founded  on  the  apo- 
logetical  narrative  of  the  pirates  themselves.  The 
practice  of  kidnapping  certainlv  prevailed  widely. 
Thus  Euma^os  was,  by  the  Phoenicians,  sold  to 
Laertes,  and  a  similar  fate  awaited  the  woman 
whom  the  Taphian  pirates  stole  away  at  the  same 

1  Herod,  vi.  tO,  119.  >  Herc>cl.  i.  1. 

^  Diod.  Sicul.  xi.  Arrian,  Anab. 
i.  p.   11.      Plut.  Symp.  ix.    1 .  ♦  History  of  Greece,  i.  3«. 

Mitf.  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  176. 
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time.^  Odysaeos  himself  rdiates  how  a  Pboeuieiaa 
rogue  plotted  againflt  his  liberty  when  he  was  sailing 
with  him  towards  Libya>  and  that  the  Thesprotians 
had  meditated  a  like  design.'  To  enumerate  no 
other  instances,  Laomedon  menaces  Apollo  and  Po« 
•eidcm  with  senritade,  observing  that  he  will  have 
them  bomkl  and  shipped  to  some  distant  island  for 
sale.' 

Neither  war,  howerer,  nor  piraey  sufficed  at  length 
to  furnish  that  vast  multitude  of  slaves,  which  the 
growing  luxury  of  the  times  induced  the  Greeks  to 
consider  necessary.  Commerce  by  degrees  conducted 
them  to  Caria  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  parti- 
cularly the  southern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  those 
great  nurseries  of  slaves  from  that  time  until  now.^ 
The  first  Greeks  who  engaged  in  this  traffic,  which 
even  by  the  Pagans  was  supposed  to  be  attended  by 
a  curse,  are  said  to  have  been  the  Chians,  and  we 
shall  presently  see  how  ill  it  prospered  with  them. 
They  purchased  their  slaves  from  the  barbarians, 
among  whom  the  Lydians,  the  Phrygians,  and  the 
natives  of  Pontes,  with  many  others  were  accus- 
tomed, like  the  modam  Circassians,  to  carry  on  a 
trade  in  their  own  people.^    We  find  mention  made 


1  OdjBS.  o.  427.  4S2. 

<  OdjBS.  (.  34a 

3  Iliad.  ^.  453,  seq.  Feith  ob- 
serres  that  the  Romans  afforded 
no  encouragement  to  those  low 
and  sordid  villains  who  stole  and 
sold  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
kepi  none  as  slaves,  but  such  as 
were  lawfully  ct^tured  in  war. 
Antiq.  Horn.  ii.  20. 

*  Female  slaves  were  obtained 
from  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Pa- 
phlagonia.  SchoL  Aristoph.  A- 
cham.  261.  Philost.  Vit.  ApolL 
Tyan.  viiL  7. 1 2.  Cf.  Plut.  Sym- 
pos.  V.  7.  1. 

«  Philost.  Vit.  ApolL  Tyan.  viii. 
7. 12.     The  demoralising  ^ects 


of  this  traffic  were  never  per- 
haps better  illustrated  than  by 
Barbot.  This  writei^y  while  de- 
scribing the  arts  by  which  men 
entice  Uieir  own  children,  kindred, 
or  neighbours,  to  the  European 
&ctories  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them,  relates  an  anecdote  exhib- 
iting the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human 
depravity :  "  I  was  told  of  one 
"  who  oesigned  to  sell  his  own 
**  son ;  but  he,  understandmg 
"  French,  dissembled  for  a  while, 
''  and  then  contrived  it  so  cun- 
**  ningly  as  to  persuade  the  French 
'*  that  the  old  man  was  his  slave, 
"  and  not  his  father,  by  which 
"  means  he  delivered  him  up  into 
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in  the  Anabasis  of  a  Macronian,  who  haying  been  a 
slave  at  Athens  and  obtaining  his  liberty,  afterwards 
became  a  soldier  and  served  the  Ten  Thousand  as 
an  interpreter  at  a  critical  moment  during  their  pas- 
sage through  his  native  country,^ 

Before  proceeding,  however,  with  the  history  of  the 
slave-trade,  it  may  be  proper  to  describe  the  pow- 
er possessed  by  masters  over  their  domestics  during 
the  heroic  ages.  Every  man  appears  to  have  been 
then  a  king  in  his  own  house,  and  to  have  exercised 
his  authority  most  regally.  Thus  we  find  the  young 
Telemachos  taking  pleasure  in  the  idea  that  he  shall 
be  king  over  his  slaves;*  and  Andromache,  with  a 
mother's  fondness,  fears  lest  her  son  should  become 
the  drudge  of  an  unfeeling  lord.*  Power  generally, 
when  unchecked  by  law,  is  fierce  and  inhuman,  and 
over  their  household,  gentlemen,  in  those  ages,  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  and  most  awfiil  power,  that  of 
life  and  death,  as  they  afterwards  did  at  Rome.^ 
This  is  illustrated  by  an  example  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  the  hero  being,  while  in  disguise,  insulted 
grossly  by  Melanthios,  threatens  the  slave  that  he 
will  incite  Telemachos  to  cut  him  in  pieces.  Af- 
terwards, when  he  has  recovered  his  authority,  the 
terrible  menace  is  remembered  and  fulfilled.  The 
culprit  is  seized  and  mutilated  with  savage  barbarity, 
his  members,  torn  from  the  body,  are  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  and  even  the  poet,  upon  the  whole  so  humane, 
does  not  seem  to  consider  the  punishment  too  great 
for  the   offence.*     It  has  even  been   supposed   that 
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"  captivity ;  and  thus  made  good 
the  Itdian  proverb,  a  furbo 
furbo  e  mezzo;  amounting  to 
*'  as  much  as  '  set  a  thief  to  catch 
''  a  thief/  or  '  diamond  cuts  dia- 
"  mond.'  *'  Descr.  of  Guinea,  i.  4. 
The  son  immediately  after  was 
relieved  of  his  ill-got  gains  and 
himself  sold  for  a  slave. 
^  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8.  4. 


«  Odyss.  a.  397. 

3  Iliad,  (tf.  734. 

^  See  Joach.  Hopp.  Comment. 
Succinct,  ad  Instit  Justin.  1.  L 
Tit.  viii.  §  1.  p.  61.  Grot.  De 
Jur.  Bell,  et  I^ac  ii.  5.  28.  iiL 
7.3. 

*  Odyss.  p.  869.  x-  -^75,  sqq. 
In  most  parts  of  the  ancient  world 
the  punishments  of  slaves  were 
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this  kind  of  mutilation  was  a  punishment  peculiar 
to  slaves;  for  Laomedon,  whild  menacing  the  gods 
in  the  manner  above  described,  adds,  that  he  will 
cut  off  their  ears.*  When  supposed  to  deserve  death 
they  were  executed  ignominiouslj  by  hanging,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  domestics  of  Odysseus,  whose  offences, 
though  grave,  would  scarcely  in  any  free  country  be 
visited  with  capital  punishment.^  This  was  regarded 
as  an  impure  end.  To  die  honourably  was  to  perish 
by  the  sword.* 

The  practice  of  manumission  already  in  the  heroic 
ages  prevailed.*  Odysseus  promises  their  freedom  to 
his  herdsman  and  swineherd  if  by  their  aid  he  should 
slaughter  the  suitors;  and,  according  to  Plutarch, 
Telemachos  actually  bestowed  on  Eums^s  and  his 
companions  both  their  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  from  them,  he  adds,  the  cele- 
brated families  of  the  Koliades  and  Bukoli  were 
descended.^ 

Nor  does  the  illustrious  race  appear  to  be  yet  ex- 
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to  the  last  degree  disproportionate 
and  unjust :  ^'  Cibum  enim  adu- 
'^  rere,  mensam  evertere,  dicto 
**  tardius  audientem  fuisse,  cruce, 
aut  flagellis  ad  minus  expiaban- 
tur.  (Cf.  Plut.  De  Cohibend. 
"Ird.  §  IS.  15.)  Dixisses, 
'*  omnes  penitus  dominos  professos 
"  fuisse  Stoicam  sectam,  ade6  illis 
''  altd  insederat,  onmia  servorum 
peccata  cequalia  esse.  Quo  fee- 
turn  est,  ut  servi  nuper  empti 
non  qusererent  an  superstition 
**  sum,  vel  invidum,  sed  an  ira- 
'^  cundum  herum  nacti  essent. 
"  Seneca;  (de  ItL  iil  28)  quid 
est,  quare  ego  servi  mei  hila- 
rius  responsum,  et  contumacio- 
"  rem  vultum,  et  non  pervenien- 
"  tem  usque  ad  me  murmuratio- 
'*  nem,  fl^Uis  et  compedibus  ex« 
*'  piem."  Pignor.  De  Sends,  p.  5. 
1  Feith.  Antiq.  Horn.  ii.  20. 
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«  Odyss.  X-  462. 

»  Eustath.  ad  loc.  p.  1 934.  Cf. 
Virg.  xii.  60S. 

^  In  later  times  freedmen  ac- 
cused of  ingratitude  returned,  if 
convicted,  to  slavery.  Etym. 
Mag.  124.  5S,  seq.  This  also 
was  the  practice  under  the  Roman 
law,  but  among  our  own  ancestors, 
a  bondsman,  once  disenthralled, 
could  never  again  be  reduced  to 
servitude.  Fortescue  de  Laud. 
Leg.  Angl.  cap.  46.  p.  108  b. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  we 
find  Athenian  emancipated  slaves 
accounted  honourable  and  per- 
mitted to  marry  free  women. 
Dem.  in  Steph.  i.  §  20.  Men- 
tion occurs  in  Demosthenes  of  a 
magnificent  monument  made  in 
honour  of  the  wife  of  one  of  these 
freedmen.  §  22. 

«  Plut.  Helleu.  Problem.  14. 
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tinct.  Professor  KoHades'  claiming  to  be  a  Bneal 
descendant  from  Eumsos,  whidi  may  very  well  be 
since  be  must  be  descended  from  somebody;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  descendant  of  Eumseos 
should  not  be  a  professor. 

In  addition  to  the  slaves  there  were  likewise  free 
labourers  who  worked  for  hire»  and  were  called 
Thetes.'  These  sometimes  seem  to  have  been  placed 
on  the  extremities  of  estates^  as  the  guardians  of 
boundaries,  a  post  which  Eurymachos  c^ers  with 
good  wages  to  Odjmeus.^  And  it  is  the  condition 
of  one  of  these  hinds  that  Achilles  prefers  in  Hades 
to  the  empire  of  the  shades/  T^e  gods  also  in 
their  sojourn  upon  earth  sometimes  submitted  to  the 
hardships  of  this  condition*  Thus  Phcebos  ApoUo 
kept  the  flocks  of  Admetos,  king  of  Thessaly/  and 
the  belief  in  this  humble  condition  of  the  gods  on 
earth  is  objected  by  L^ician  and  Dicmysins  of  Ha- 
licamassus,^  as  blameworthy  to  the  Greeks.  Hero- 
dotus, too,  relates  thst  the  three  sons  of  Temenos — 
Gavanes,  Aeropos,  and  Perdiccas — fled  from  Argos 
into  lUyria  and  thence  into  Upper  Macedonia  to 
the  city  of  Lebaea,  where  they  served  the  king  for 
hire,  the  first  tending  the  royal  stud,  the  second 
the  cattle,  and  the  third  the  sheep  and  goats.^ 

From  the  history  of  Minos,  which,  whether  true 
or  fabulous,  still  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  times, 
we  learn,  that  the  tribute  exacted  by  a  victorious 
enemy  sometimes  consisted  of  slaves.  Thus  the  Cre- 
tan kiug,  having  made  a  successfril  descent  on  the 
Attic  coast,  was  propitiated  (as  by  our  own  ances- 
tors were  the  Danes  and  other   Northern  savages) 

1  See    Mr.  Nelson    Coleridge,      lSfi2,  who  says  their  hire  was 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  me     called  Orirktrioy. 

Greek  Poets.  Pt  1.  p.  306.  '  Odyss.  p.  356. 

♦  Odyss.  X.  488. 

2  Odyss.  L  644.     Cf.  Clavier,         ^  Iliad,  v.  434,  seq. 
Hist,  des   Prem.   Temps   de  la         ^  Antiq.  Rora.  ii.  19* 
Grece.  iL  315.     Suid.  v.  drjret.         ^  Herod,  viii.  137. 
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by  an  annual  oflfering  of  fourteen  youths  and  virgins, 
who,  being  conveyed  to  Crete,  were  there  said  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  monster  bom  of  Pasiphae,  daughter 
of  the  sun.^  Theseus,  the  great  hero  of  the  Ionic 
race,  delivered  his  country  from  this  obnoxious  tax, 
and  on  his  return  to  Athens  was  received  by  the 
people  with  unbounded  gratitude;  sacrifices  and 
processions  were  instituted  in  his  honour,  and  the 
memory  of  his  noble  achievement  was  religiously  pre- 
served as  long  as  paganism  endured.' 

And  in  some  such  ways  as  the  above,  slaves,  in 
early  times,  must  have  been  procured ;  ^r,  as  Timseos 
of  Taormina'  remarks,  the  Greeks  of  those  ages 
obtained  none  in  the  regular  course  of  traffic.  He 
further  adds,  that  Aristotle  was  generally  accused  of 
having  misunderstood  the  usages  of  the  Locrians, 
among  whom,  as  among  the  Phocians,^  it  was  not 
of  old  the  custom  to  possess  slaves^  whether  male  or 
female.  The  practice,  however,  prevailed  in  later 
times;  and  the  wife  of  that  Philomelos  who  took 
Delphi  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  was  attend- 
ed by  two  servile  handmaids.^  But  when  men  com- 
mence evil  coinises,  they  seldom  know  where  to*stopj 
Mnason,  a  Phocian,  and  friend  of  Aristotle,^  am-^ 
bitious  of  rivalling  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratos, 
purchased  for  his  own  service  a  thousand  slaves,  for 
which  he  Was  accused  by  his  countrymen  of  lavish* 
ing  upon  them  what  would  have  supported  an  equal 
number  of  free  persons.'^  In  that  country,  therefore, 
it  is  clear  there  existed  a  class  of  labourers  like 
the  Thetes  described  by  Homer,  who  were  ready  to 
work  for  hire.®  In  their  domestic  economy  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  manners  enabled  the  Phocians  and 
Locrians  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  slaves,  it 
being  the  custom  among  them,  as  among  the  rustics 

1  Jsocrat.  H^leD.  Encom.  §  14*  ^  Cf.Suid.  v.  BovXofrvyiiA.769. 

2  Mitf.  Hiftt.  of  Greeee,  L  70.  ^  Athen.  vi.  86. 

3  Ap.   Athen.   vi.   86.      See,  ^  Mian.  Var.  Hist.  iii.  1&. 
however,  the  testimony  of  Pdy-  ^  Athen.  vi.  86. 

bius,  3tti.  5.  *  Odysg.  L  644. 
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of  Euboea,  whom  we  have  described  above,  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  to  wait  on  the  elder.^ 
The  Chians,  as  I  have  already  observed,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  Grecian  people  who  engaged 
in  a  regular  slave-trade.^  For,  although  the  Thes- 
salians  and  Spartans  possessed,  at  a  period  much 
anterior,  their  Penestse  and  their  Helots,  they  ob- 
tained them  by  different  means:  the  latter,  by  re- 
ducing to  subjection  the  ancient  Achsean  inhabitants 
of  Peloponnesos  ;'  the  former,  by  their  conquests 
over  the  Magnesians,  Perrhsebians,  and  Boeotians  of 
Am^.  But  the  Chians  possessed  only  such  barbarian 
slaves  as  they  had  purchased  with  money,  in  which 
they  more  nearly  resembled  the  slave-holding  nations 
of  modem  times/  Other  circumstances,  likewise,  in 
the  history  of  slavery  among  the  Chians,*  strongly 
suggest  the  parallel,  and  deserve  to  be  studied  with 
more  care  than  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  We  have  here,  perhaps,  the  first  type  of  the 
Maroon  wars,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  marked 
by  fewer  outbreaks  of  atrocity.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
stated  that  the  females  were  flogged,  though  through- 
out Greece  the  males  were  so  corrected ;  but,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  severities  practised  on  them 
may  have   been,^  the  yoke   of  bondage  was   found 


1  Athen.  vi.  86, 
«  Steph.  Byzant.  v.  XToc.   p. 
758.  b.    Arrian.  in  Indie,  p.  529. 
»  ObI.  Rhodig.  XXV.  1 9. 

♦  Athen.  vi.  88. 

*  Xlie  servile  wars  of  Sicily 
assumed  a  far  more  important 
character^  and  resembled  rather 
those  civil  commotions  in  states 
in  which  one  division  of  the  citi- 
zens carries  on  hostilities  against 
the  other ;  for  the  wealth  of  the 
islanders  increasing  rapidly  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, they  purchased  great  mul- 
titudes of  slaves,  chiefly  from  the 
East,  whom  they  employed  in  the 


usual  drudgery,  and  treated  with 
extraordinary  rigour,  branding 
them  in  the  body  like  cattle : — 
XapaKTTJpa  kiri^aXXoy  ical  (my 
flag  To'iQ  <rvfia<ny,  Diodor.  Sicul. 
84.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.  Ck>d.  £44. 
p.  884.    Bekk. 

^  We  may  probably,  however, 
form  some  conjecture  respecting 
the  injuries  they  endured  from 
the  description  of  the  atrocities 
practised  by  the  Sicilians  against 
their  slaves.  These  unhappy  men 
were  compelled,  as  history  informs 
us,  to  forego  even  the  common 
reward  of  labour,  and,  though 
they  toiled  incessantly  for  their 
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too  galling  to  be  borae,^  and  whole  gangs  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains.  Fortunately  for  them,  the  interior 
of  the  island  abounded  in  fastnesses,  and  was,  in  those 
days,  covered  with  forest. 

Here,  therefore,  the  fugitives,  erecting  themselves 
dwellings,  or  taking  possession  of  caverns  among 
almost  inaccessible  cliflfe,  successfully  defended  them- 
selves, subsisting  on  the  plunder  of  their  former 
owners.  Shortly  before  the  time  of  the  vmter,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  details,  a  bonds- 
man, named  Drimacos,  made  his  escape  from  the 
city  and  reached  the  mountains,  where,  by  valour  and 
conduct,  he  soon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
servile  insurgents  over  whom  he  ruled  like  a  king.* 
The  Chians  led  several  expeditions  against  him  in 
vain.  He  defeated  them  in  the  field  with  great 
slaughter;  but,  at  length,  to  spare  the  useless  effii- 
sion  of  human  blood,  invited  them  to  a  conference. 


owners,  to  provide  for  their  daily 
subsistence  by  plunder  and  mur- 
der :  —  jiapiufQ  5*  ahrolc  Kard  re 
TCLQ  hirripe<rla^  l^pCtvrOf  Kol  iwf 
fJLtXflac  iramXiic  oXtyi^c  4£/ovv 
Stra  re  eyrpii^itrBai  Kal  Baa  (k^v- 
(ra<rdai'  i^  ihy  oi  wXeiovc  dtro  \y* 
trreiaQ  to  (^v  iiropi(oyTO,  Kal 
fittrra  f6voy  ^v  Atravra  xaddirep 
arparivfidrw  Zitarapiiiytav  tQv 
XnarSv.  Diodor.  SicuL  ap.  Phot, 
ubi  supra. 

1  They,  as  well  as  the  Achae- 
ans,  had  a  prison  called  Zetreion, 
where  their  slaves  worked  in 
chains.    Etym.  Mag.  41 1.  33. 

«  The  history  of  the  servile 
revolt  in  Sicily  offers  numerous 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
Chios,  though  Eunus,  the  leader 
of  the  Sicilian  slaves,  by  no 
means  deserves,  either  for  cha- 
racter or  abilities,  to  be  com- 
pared with  Drimacos.  Eunus 
was  an  impostor,  who,  by  vi- 
sions and  pretended  prophecies, 
excited  the    slaves   to  insurrec- 


tion. He  obtained  credit  for  his 
predictions  by  concealing  a  bored 
walnut-shell,  filled  with  some 
fiery  substance,  in  his  mouth,  and 
then  breathing  forth  sparks  and 
flames  like  a  chimera.  His  mind, 
however,  was  capable  of  ambition, 
for,  among  the  other  events  which 
he  foretold,  he  was  careful  to  in- 
troduce the  fact,  that  he  was  one 
day,  by  the  decrees  of  heaven, 
to  be  a  king.  Diodor.  Sicul.  84. 
Ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.  Cod.  )244.  p. 
984.  Bekk.  The  contrivances  by 
which  he  supported  his  preten- 
sions to  miraculous  powers  are 
thus  described  by  Florus,  iii.  19: 
Syrus  quidam  nomine  Eunus 
(magnitude  claudium  &cit,  ut  me- 
minerimus)  fanatico  fiirore  simu- 
late, dum  Syrise  dese  comas,  jactat 
ad  libertatem  et  arma  servos,  quasi 
numinum  imperio  concitavit  id- 
qu«  ut  divinitus  fieri  probaret, 
in  ore  abdita  nuce  quam^  sulfure, 
et  igne  stipaveret,  leniter  inspirans 
flftmin^m  inter  verba  fundebat. 
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wlii^!eiii  he  obserred,  that  the  staTes,  being  encoa- 
nged  in  their  revolt  by  an  oracle,  would  never  lay 
down  their  arma  or  submit  to  the  dmdgery  of  ser- 
vitude. Nevertheless,  the  war  niight  be  terminated. 
^  For,  if  my  advice/'  said  he,  ^^  be  followed,  and  we  be 
**  suffered  to  esjoy  tranquillity,  numerous  advantages 
**  will  thence  accrue  to  the  state." 

There  being  little  prospect  of  a  sati8fiMN;ory  set- 
tlement of  the  matter  by  arms,  the  Chians  con- 
sented to  enter  into  a  truce  as  with  a  public  ene- 
my. Humbled  by  their  losses  and  defeats,  Drima- 
cos  found  them  submissive  to  reason.  He,  there- 
fore, provided  himself  wiUi  weights,  measures,  and 
a  signet,^  and  exhibiting  them  to  his  former  masters, 
said,  ^  When,  in  future,  our  necessities  require  l^iat 
I  should  supply  myself  from  your  stores,  it  shaH 
always  be  by  these  weights  and  measures,  and 
having  possessed  m:yself  of  the  necessary  quantity  of 
provisions,  I  shall  be  careful  to  leave  your  ware- 
houses sealed  with  this  signet.  With  respect  to 
such  of  your  slaves  as  may  fly  and  offer  them- 
^^  selves  to  me,  I  will  institute  a  rigid  examinatioa 
into  their  story,  and  if,  upon  inquiry,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  had  juirt  grounds  for  complaint,  I 
"  will  protect  them — if  not,  they  shall  be  seat  back 
"  to  their  proprietors." 

To  these   conditions  the    magistrates  readily  ac- 
ceded,  upon  which   the  slaves   who  still    remained 
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1  In  illustration  of  the  ancient 
practice  of  sealing  storehouses  and 
other  places  where  valuable  things 
were  kept,  we  mav  cite  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  from  Diogenes 
Laertius.  (iv.  8.  S,)  Lacydes, 
who  succeeded  Arcesilaus  as  prin- 
cipal professor  in  the  New  Aca- 
demy, having,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, a  set  of  thieyish  domestics, 
was  in  the  habit  of  carefully 
sealing  the  door  of  his  storeroom ; 
but,  in  order  not  to  run   any 


risk  of  losing  the  seal,  be  used, 
unobserved,  as  he  thought,  to  slip 
it  into  the  chamber  through  an 
aperture  in  the  door.  The  daves, 
however,  diligently  reconnoiter- 
ing  his  movements,  discovered  the 
old  gentleman's  secret,  and  vi- 
siting  his  stores  as  often  as  they 
thought  proper,  they  escaped  de- 
tection by  sealing  the  door  again, 
and  placing  throii^  the  hole  the 
signet  where  he  had  left  it. 
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with  their  masters  grew  more  obedient,  and  mMoat 
took  to  flight,  dreading  the  deci»on  of  Drimacos.^ 
Over  his  own  fdlowers  he  exercised  a  despotic 
authority.  They,  in  £ftct,  stood  far  more  in  fear  of 
him  than  when  in  bondage  of  their  lords,  and  per- 
formed his  bidding  without  question  or  murmur,  as 
soldiers  obey  their  commander.  For  he  was  severe 
in  the  punishment  of  the  unruly,  and  p^mitted  no 
man  to  {Sunder  or  lay  waste  the  country,  or  com- 
mit any  act  of  injustice, — ^in  ^ort,  to  do  anything 
without  his  order.  The  public  festivals  he  was  care- 
ful to  obserre,  going  round  and  collecting  from  the 
propriet(H*s  of  the  land,  who  bestowed  upon  him  vo- 
luntarily both  wine  and  the  finest  victims ;  but  if,  on 
these  occasions,  he  discovered  that  a  plot  was  hatch- 
ing, or  any  ambush  laid  for  him,  he  would  take 
speedy  vengeance. 

So  fEur  the  affairs  of  the  Chians  and  their  revolted 
bondsmen  proceeded  smoothly.  But  things  conti- 
nued not  always  on  this  footing.  Observing  old 
age  to  be  creeping  upon  Drimacos,  and  rendered 
wanton  apparently  by  prosperity,  the  government 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  great  reward  to 
any  one  who  should  capture  him,  or  bring  them  his 
head.^    The  old  general,  discerning,  perhi^  signals 


1  The  conduct  of  Eunus  and 
hiB  followers^  when,  immediately 
after  their  revolt^  they  took  pos- 
getsion  of  the  city  of  Euna,  pre- 
aented  the  most  striking  contrast 
with  this  moderation  of  the  Chian 
slaTes :  they  pillaged  the  houses, 
and,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex,  slaugjitered  the  inhabit- 
ants, plueldi^  the  infants  from 
the  bieasts,  and  dashing  them 
to  the  ground.  Over  part  of  their 
atrocities  the  historian  modestly 
drops  a  veil :  £ic  ^  rc^  7v>«acjcac 
observes  he,  tM  ivrw  thrtiv  («<U 
t6t€  fiKtwdyruy  rHy  drip&y)  Baa 
iyvppt(6y   re   rai   ivriviXyatvov, 


iroXXov  ahroiQ  irX^6ovc  Tdy  diro 
rife  ir6K€iaQ  ^ovSmv  TpocrtOsyro^ 
oi  Ka\  KOTO,  T&r  Kvpiuv  irp6repoy 
rd  ia^ara  iyBeiKy{f^yoi  oirm 
wpoc  riy  rmy  AXXk>y  ^6yoy  irpt' 
woyro.  Diodor.  Sicul.  ap.  Phot. 
Biblioth.  p.  385. 

^  The  Romans,  it  must  be 
owned,  conducted  the  war  against 
Eunus,  who  had  adopted  the 
style  and  title  of  a  king,  in  a 
manner  more  worthy  of  the  re- 
public The  number  of  the  in- 
-surgents  amounted  at  one  time 
to  sixty  thousand  men,  who, 
armed  wi^  axes,  slings,  stakes, 
and  cooking«spits,  defeated  several 
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of  treachery,  or  convinced  that,  at  last,  it  must  come 
to  that,  took  aside  a  young  man  whom  he  loved, 
and  said,  ^^  I  have  ever  regarded  you  with  a  strongs 
^  affection  than  any  other  man,  and  to  me  you  have 
^'  been,  instead  of  a  son,  a  brother,  and  every  other 
tie.  But  now,  the  days  of  my  life  are  at  an  end, 
nor  would  I  have  them  prolonged.  With  you, 
*^  however,  it  is  not  so.  Youth  and  the  bloom  of 
"  youth  are  yours.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  You 
"  must  prove  yourself  to  possess  valour  and  great- 
^*  ness  of  soul ;  and  since  the  state  offers  riches  and 
^*  freedom  to  whomsoever  shall  slay  me  and  bear 
"  them  my  head,  let  the  reward  be  yours.  Strike 
"  it  off,  and  be  happy ! '' 

At  first  the  youth  rejected  the  proposal,  but  ul- 
timately Drimacos  prevailed.  The  old  man  fell,  and 
his  friend  on  presenting  his  head  received  the  sum 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  state,  together  with 
his  freedom,  and  thereupon  after  burying  his  bene- 
factor's remains,  he  sailed  away  to  bis  own  coun- 
try. Now,  however,  the  Chians  underwent  the 
just  punishment  of  their  treachery.  No  longer 
guided  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Drimacos, 
the  fugitive  slaves  returned  to  their  original  habits 
of  plunder  and  devastation.;  whereupon,  remember- 
ing the  moderation   of  the   dead,   they   erected   an 


sraiies^  and  carried  on  hostilities 
during  upwards  of  three  years. 
Pursuing  thero^  however^  without 
relaxation,  the  state  prevailed  at 
lengthy  utterly  crushed  the  in- 
surrection, and  carried  Eunus  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch^  he^  like  the  dic- 
tator, Sylla,  was  devoured  hy 
vermin:  £2  ii  ^e<  ical  r^r  dr 
oh^iyoQ  fier  ^ri<nov  yvwplfiiav 
^6XKiaq  iwifiyriadfiyai,  Xiytrai 
Tov  apiiavra  tov  BovXtKov  iroXi- 
fwv  wepl  ^KtXlay  Bpawiniy, 
Evvovv  ovofjLa  fitrd  Tfjy  dXk^ffiy 
elc  ^Pwfjujy  dy6fi^yoy  vxo  fdeipid* 


trcdrc  dirodayeiy*  Vit.  SyL  §  96. 
Cf.  Diod.  Sicul.  Si.  Ap.  Phot. 
Biblioth.  386.  The  conclusion  of 
the  war  by  Perpema  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Florus:  Tandem  Per* 
pema  imperatore  supplicium  de 
eb  sumptum  est.  Hie  enim  vic- 
tos  et  apud  Eunam  novissim^ 
obsessos  quum  fame  quasi  pes- 
tilentia  consumpsisset  reliquias 
latronum  compedibus  catenis  le- 
ligavit^  crudbusque  punivit  fint- 
que  de  servis  ovatione  contentus, 
ne  dignitatem  triumphi  senrili 
inscriptione  violaret.    liL  19. 
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Heroon  upon  his  grave,  and  denominated  him  the 
propitious  hero.  The  insurgents,  too,  holding  his 
memory  in  no  less  veneration,  continued  for  ages 
to  offer  up  the  first-fruits  of  their  spoil  at  his 
tomb.  He  was,  in  fact,  honoured  with  a  kind  of 
apotheosis,  and  canonized  among  the  gods  of  the 
island;  for  it  was  believed  that  his  shade  often  ap- 
peared to  men  in  dreams  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vealing some  servile  conspiracy  while  yet  in  the 
bud:  and  they  to  whom  he  vouchsafed  these  warn- 
ing visits,  more  gratefiil  than  when  he  yet  lived, 
never  failed  to  proceed  to  his  chapel,  and  offer  sa- 
crifice to  his  manes.^ 

In  another  department  of  iniquity  the  Chians 
would  appear  to  have  been  engaged  about  the  pe- 
riod of  Xerxes*  expedition  into  Greece;  I  mean 
the  making  of  eunuchs  for  the  Eastern  market. 
Panionios,  a  miscreant  engaged  in  this  traffic,  who 
had  mutilated  and  sold  into  slavery  a  young  man 
named  Hermotimos,  at  length  expiated  his  offence 
against  human  nature  by  being  himself,  together 
with  his  four  sons,  subjected  to  the  same  opera- 
tion.^ His  countrymen,  also,  in  process  of  time, 
were,  in  like  manner,  compelled  to  drain  the  bitter 
cup  of  servitude.  For,  as  we  find  recorded  by  Ni- 
colaos  the  Peripatetic,  and  Posidonios  the  Stoic, 
having  been  subjugated  by  Mithridates  of  Cappa- 
docia,  they  were  delivered  up  to  their  own  slaves 
to  be  carried  away  captive  into  Colchis,  which  Athe- 
nseus,  a  man  not  overburdened  with  religion,  consi- 
ders the  just  punishment  of  their  wickedness  in 
having  been  the  first  who  introduced  the  slave-trade 
into  Greece,  when  they  might  have  been  better 
served  by  freemen  for  hire.  From  this  ancient  vil- 
lany  of  the  Chians  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  the 
proverb — "the  Chian  has  bought  himself  a  mas- 
"ter,"  which  Eupolis  introduced  into  his  drama 
called  the  "Friends.''^ 

^  Nyrophiodor.  ap.  Athen.  vi.         <  Herod,  viii.  105. 
88,  sqq.  '  Athen.  yi.  91. 
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The  servile  war  which  took  place  among  the  Sa- 
mians,  had  a  more  fortunate  issue,  though  but  few 
particulars  respecting  it  have  come  down  to  us.  It 
was  related,  however,  by  Malacos,  in  his  annals  of 
the  Siphnians,  that  Ephesos  was  first  founded  bj 
a  number  of  Samian  slaves,  who  having  retired  to  a 
mountain  on  the  island  to  the  number  of  a  thousand, 
inflicted  numerous  evils  on  their  former  tyrants. 
These  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war,  having  consulted 
the  oracle,  came  to  an  understanding  with  their 
slaves,  who  being  permitted  to  depart  in  safety  from 
the  island,  sailed  away,  and  became  the  founders  of 
the  city  and  people  of  Ephesos/ 

In  Attica,  the  institution  of  slavery,*  though  at- 
tended, as  it  everywhere  must  be,  by  innumeraWe 
evils,  nevertheless  exhibited  itself  under  the  mildest 
form  which  it  anywhere  assumed  in  the  ancient 
world.'  With  their  characteristic  attention  to  the 
interests  of  humanity,  the  Athenians  enacted  a  law^ 
in  virtue  of  which  slaves  could  indict  their  masters 
for  assault  and  battery.  Hyperides,  accordingly,  ob- 
served in  his  oration  against  Mantitheos,  ^'our  laws 
^^  making  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  free- 
**men  and  slaves,  grant  to  all  alike  the  privilege  of 
^^  bringing  an  action  against  those  who  insult  or  in- 
"jure  them.''*  To  the  same  ^fect  spoke  Lycurgus* 
in  his  first  oration  against  Lycophron;  bat  Demos- 
thenes has  preserved  the  law  which  empowered  any 
Athenian,  not  labouring  under  legal  disability,  to  de- 


1  Athen.  vL  92. 

^  For  the  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic slaves  {Stjn6(Tioi)  see  the  notes 
on  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  7.  Orat. 
Att.  t.  V.  p.  45. 

'  Occasionall  J  we  find  them 
sleeping  with  their  masters  in  the 
same  apartment,  which,  doubt- 
less, resembled  the  chambre  de 
minage  of  the  old  French.  A- 
ristoph.  Nub.  5,  et  Schol. 

*  Ap.  Athen.  vi.  92. 


^  Lycurg.  Frag.  xi.  Orat.  Att. 
ir.  482.  C£  Meurs.  Th^n.  Att. 
ii.  11.  Petit.  Legg.  Att.  vi.  5. 
470.  Plato  was  less  just  to  them 
than  the  laws  of  his  country. 
If,  in  his  imaginaiy  slate,  a  slate 
killed  a  slave  in  self-defence  be 
was  judged  innocent ;  if  a  free- 
man^  he  was  to  be  put  to  death 
like  a  parricide.  De  Legg.  t.  viii.' 
p.  150. 
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Doanoe  to  the  Tbesmothetae  the  person  who  offered 
violence  to  man,  woman,  or  boy,  whether  slave  or 
free.  The  action  was  tried  before  the  court  ot  He- 
lisea,  and  numerous  were  the  examples  of  men  who 
had  suffered  death  for  crimes  committed  against 
bondsmen.  Not,  therefore,  without  reason  did  the 
orator  eulogise  the  humane  spirit  of  the  law,  or 
dwell  upon  the  beneficial  effects  which  a  know-^ 
ledge  of  its  existence  must  produce  among  those 
barbarous  nations  who  furnished  Greece  with  ser^ 
vile  labourers.^  Another  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
slave  class  in  Attica  Was  that  of  purchasing  their 
ovm  freedom,  as  often  as,  by  the  c&reful  manage- 
ment of  the  peculium  secured  thetn  by  law,  they 
were  enabled  to  offer  to  their  otrners  an  equiva^ 
lent  for  their  services.* 

Still,  even  in  Attica,  the  yoke  of  bondage  was 
a  heavy  yoke,  the  law  itself,  in  other  matters,  draw-* 
ing  distinctions  between  freemen  and  slaves  doubly 
galling  because  palpably  unnecessaiy.  Legally,  for 
example,  they  were  not  allowed  to  wear  long  hair,* 
or  a  garment  with  two  sleeves,*  to  drink  wine,  save  ' 
at  the  festival  of  Pithoegia  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  Anthesterion ;  to  anoint  themselves  as  in  the 
gymnasia,  to  be  present  at  the  procession  in  honour 
of  the  Eumenides,  or  in  the  case  of  females  to  enter 
the  temple  of  Demeter  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Thesmophoria.*  A  similar  spirit  pervaded  the 
servile  code  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  Thus,  in  the 
island  of  Cos  they  were  prohibited  from  joining  in 
the  sacrifices  to  Hera,  and  from  tasting  the  victims. 
They  were,  likewise,  forbidden  to^  be  present  when 
offerings  were  presented  to  the  Manes  of  Phorbas. 

1  Cont.  Mid.  §  14.  persons  acting  irrationally.    Suid. 

«  Petit.    Legg.   Att.  ii.   6,  p.      Port.  t.  i^  p.  769. 

"3 'Schol.  Arbt.  Vcp.  4*4.    In         *^yr»oLMag.  90.  55. 
rainy  weather  they  wore  dog-skin         ^  Meurs.   Them.   Att.  ii.   11. 
caps,   id.  ib.   iovXoc    &y  ic6firiv     Sa>  seq.  with  the  authors  there 
2%ecc>  was  a  proverb  applied  to     cited. 
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But  from  the  very  words  of  the  law  which  autho- 
rised the  temple  wardens  to  exclude  them  on  these 
occasions,  it  is  clear  that  on  all  others  they  might 
freely  enter/  At  Athens,  with  the  exceptions  above 
mentioned,  every  temple  in  the  city  appears  to  have 
been  open  to  them.  Occasionally,  moreover,  certain 
of  their  number  were  selected  to  accompany  their 
masters  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  when  even 
they  were  permitted,  like  free  citizens,  to  wear 
crowns  upon  their  heads,  which,  for  the  time  con- 
ferred upon  them  exemption  fr*om  blows  or  stripes.^ 
Among  their  more  serious  grievances,  veas  their  lia- 
bility to  personal  chastisement,  which,  besides  being 
inflicted  as  our  punishment  of  the  treadmill,  or  whip- 
ping,' at  the  carts-tail,  by  an  order  of  the  magis- 
trates,^ was  too  much  left  to  the  discretion  of  their 
owners,  whose  mercies  in  many  cases  would  be  none 
of  the  most  tender.  In  time  of  war,  however,  this 
planter's  luxury  could  not  be  enjoyed,*  since  the 
flogged  slaves  might  go  over  to  the  enemy,  as  some- 
times happened.^  They  are  said,  besides,  to  have 
worked  the  mines  in  fetters;  probably,  however, 
only  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  described  by  Po- 
sidonios,  in  which  they  slew  the  overseers  of  the 
mines,  and  taking  possession  of  the  acropolis  of  8u- 
nium,^  laid  waste  for  a  considerable  time  the  whole 


*  Athen.  vi.  81. 

«  Aristoph.  Plut.  21. 

'  The  thongs  of  whips  used  in 
scourging  slaves,  had  soraetimes 
we  find  small  pieces  of  hronze  fas- 
tened at  the  end.  Cay lus,  Rec. 
D'Antiq.  IL  p.  334.  Among  the 
Tyrrhenians^  slaves  were  absurdly 
beaten  to  the  sound  of  music 
Plut.  De  Cohibend.  IrL  §  11. 

^  Meurs.  Them.  Att.  iL  1 1. 

^  Xenophon^  in  fact,  complains 
that  they  could  not  be  struck : — 
wre  iraro/£ac  l^ariv  aMBu  De 
Rep.  AUien.  L  10.  Cf.  Muiet. 
in  Arist.  Ethic,  v.  p.  434,  sqq. 


Elsewhere  in  Greece  the  beating 
of  slaves  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  every  day  oc- 
currence. Plut.  De  Cohiboid. 
IriL  §  15. 

^  Aristoph.  Nub.  6^  et  SchoL 
When  a  slave  once  ran  away 
firom  Diogenes  he  would  not  pur- 
sue him,  but  observed,  that  it 
would  be  a  frightful  thing  if  Dio- 
genes could  not  do  without  the 
slave,  since  the  slave  could  do 
without  Diogenes.  Stob.  Floiileg. 
Tit.  62.  47. 

7  They  would  appear  to  have 
made    every    slave  who   joined 
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of  the  adjacent  districts.     This  took  place  simulta- 
neously with  the   second   insurrection   of  the  slaves 
in  Sicily   (there  was,  perhaps,  an  understanding  be- 
tween them)  in  the  quelling  of  which  nearly  a  million 
of  their  number  were  destroyed.*     Other  grievances 
they    endured,   which   will   be  noticed   as  we    pro- 
ceed;  but  in  addition  to  those  that  actually  exist- 
ed, a  learned  modem  writer  has  imagined  another, 
which,   in   his  opinion,   reduces  their  condition   be- 
neath that  of  the  Helots.     "Nearly  all  the  ties  of 
family  were  broken,"'  he  says,  "among  the  slaves 
of  Athens;"  and  fiirther  explaining  himself  in  a 
note  remarks,  that  the  marriage  of  slaves  was  there 
an  uncommon  event.*     We  find,  however,  from  con- 
temporary writers,  that   except   in   cases  of  incorri- 
gible perverseness,  slaves  were,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
couraged  to  marry^   it  being  supposed  they   would 
thus  become  more  attached  to  their  masters.'    The 
same  bold  and   ingenious  writer  endeavours  to  give 
a  reason  for  what  has  been  quoted  above,  by  say- 
ing, "it  was  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  bring  up 
"  slaves."     This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
**  we,"  say  they,  "  prefer  and  put  more  trust  in  slaves 
**  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  house,  than  in  such 
"  as  are  purchased."* 

It  has  been  observed  that,  from  the  most  grievous 


them  a  citizen  of  Sunium, 
whence  the  proverb,  "  Slaves  to- 
^^day,  and  Sunians  to-morrow." 
Athen.  vL  S$.  On  one  occasion 
certain  slaves  took  possession  of  a 
number  of  pdleys,  and  infested 
the  coast  of  Italy  as  pirates.    87. 

1  Athen.  vi.  104. 

^  Miill.  Dor.  ii.  37.  Among 
the  Romans,  slaves  were  thoucht 
to  be  incapable  of  contractmg 
marriage,  properly  so  called. 
Porrd  ad  militaris  contubemii 
similitudinem  quandam  factum 
est  ut,  cum  inter  servos  jure 
Romano    verse  nuptiae  dici  ne- 


queant,  servile  connubium  non 
matrimonium,  ut  inter  liberos, 
sed,  uti  mera  cohabitatio,  con- 
tubemium  diceretur.  Torrent,  in 
Suet.  Vesp.  p.  S6t. 

^  Xen.  CEcon.  ix.  5.  Aristot. 
(Econ.  L  5,  (who  says  that 
slaves  were  to  be  bound  by  the 
pledge  of  children.)  Columell. 
i.  8.  5. 

*  Ile^vca^cy  ydp  ical  r&y  oice- 
r«r  fi&XXoy  wumvtir  toIq  oIkoi 
ytvyrfiiioi  Ka\  Tpa^laiv  ^  o^c 
ir  KTfiaitfuOa  irpidfuroi,  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Eq.  ft. 
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insults  and  contumely,  slaves  were  protected  by  the 

laws;  hutf  if,  in  spite  of  legal  protection,  their  mas- 

ters   found    means  to   render  their  lives  a  burden, 

the   state    provided    them   with    an    asylum   in    the 

temples  of  Theseus  and   the  Eumenides.^      Having 

there    taken    sanctuary*   their   oppressors   could  not 

force   them  thence  without   iiicurring  the  guilt  of 

sacrilege.'      Thu^,   in  a  fragment   of  Aristophanes* 

Seasons   we    find  a  slave    deliberating    whether   he 

should  not  take  refuge  in  the  Theseion,  and  there 

remain  till  he  could  procure  his  transfer  to  a  new 

master;^    for  any   one  who  conducted   himself  too 

harshly  towards   his   slaves   was  by  law  compelled 

to  sell  them.^     Nay  and  not  only  so,  but  the  slave 

could    institute    an    action   against    his    lord    called 

aUffig  ^4X919  or   against    any   other  citizen  who   had 

behaved  unjustly  or  injuriously  towards  him.      But 

the   right  of  sanctuary  was   no   doubt  limited,  and 

only   extended  from  the  time   of  the  slave's  flight 


1  Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1309. 

«  Plut.  Thes.  §  36.  With  the 
commentators  on  Pollux,  t.  v.  p. 
fi32,  seq,  Cf.  Phil.  Jud.  Lib. 
quisq.  virt.  Stud.  t.  ii.  p.  467.  ed« 
Mangey.  Grot.  Le  Droit  de  la 
Guerre  et  de  la  Paix,  1.  iii.  ch.  7. 
§  8,  with  the  notes  of  Barbeyrac 

*  Pollux,  vii.  1 3.  Such  as  took 
refuge  at  the  Altar  of  Hestia  or 
the  domestio  hearth  were  deno- 
minated k^pirai.  Etymol.  Mag, 
316,  52. 

♦  In  modem  times  the  Turks 
claim  the  credit  of  superior  hu- 
manity towards  their  slaves  who, 
through  marriage  with  their  mas- 
ters' sons  or  daughters,  often  rise 
to  the  highest  degree  of  opulence 
and  distinction.  Most  of  the 
Pashas  and  great  officers  of  state 
have  sprung  from  a  servile  brigin. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  Sultanas  and  principal  ladies 


of  the  empire ;  for  whidi  reason 
the  Circassian  princes  and  noblea 
have  always  been  ambitious  to 
have  one  at  least  of  their  daugh- 
ters   established    in    a   Turkish 
harem.      Habesdy  State  of  the 
Ottoman   Empire,   cfa^.   31.  p. 
396,  sqq.   A  correspondent  of  the 
Malta  Times,  writing  from  Tur- 
key, observes ;  "  Should  the  slave 
'^  object  to  remain  with  his  master, 
"  he  himself  has  the  power  to  go 
^<to  the  market  and  declare  he 
'^  wishes  to  be  sold.     The  master 
^^  never  opposes  this,  and  it  proves 
^<  such  a  check  upon  him  that  he 
'*  seldom  dares  even  to  scold  his 
"slave."     Times,  February  f8, 
1842.    All  this  must  be  imder- 
stood,  however,  with  considerable 
reserve,  since  no  traveller  can  pass 
through    the    Ottoman    Empire 
without  discovering  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  cruelty  of  masters 
towards  their  domestics. 
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to  the  next  New  Moon,  when  a  periodical  slave- 
auction  appears  to  Lave  been  held.^ 

On  this  occasion  the  slaves  were  stationed,  as  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  bazaars  of  modem  Egypt, 
in  a  circle  in  the  market-place,  and  the  one  whose 
turn  it  was  to  be  sold  mounted  a  table,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  stone,  where  he  exhibited  himself 
and  was  knocked  down  to  the  best  bidder.  Some- 
times  when  the  articles  were  lively  they  made  great 
sport  for  the  company,  as  in  the  case  of  Diogenes 
who  bawled  aloud  "  whoever  among  you  wants  a 
master,  let  him  buy  me."* 

To  the  friskiness  whether  natural  or  assumed  which 
the  young  barbarians  often  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion, Menander  alludes  in  the  following  fragment 
of  his  Ephedan : ' 

I  scorn  by  the  gods  to  be  breechesless  found, 
And  for  sale  tripping  briskly  the  vile  circles  round* 

Slaves  of  little  or  no  value  were  contemptuously 
called  "  salt-bought,"  from  a  custom  prevalent  among 
the  inland  Thracians,  of  bartering  their  captives  for 
salt;^  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  domestics 
from  that  part  of  the  world  were  considered  infe- 
rior. 

Respecting  the  price  of  slaves  an  important  passage 
occurs  in  the  Memorabilia,  where  Socrates,  conversing 
with  Antisthenes,  on  the  subject  of  friendship,  in- 
quires whether  friends  were  to  be  valued  at  so  much 
per  head,  like  slaves,  some  of  whom  he  says  were 
not  worth  a  demimina,  while^  others  would  fetch  two. 


*  ^Ev  Bi  ralg  vovfir\vlai^  oi 
hovKoi  £iru\ovvTO.  Schol.  Aris- 
toph.  Eq.  45.  The  auctioneer  or 
slave-broker  (xpowdTOfp)  was  an- 
swerable at  law  for  the  quality  of 
the  persons  whom  he  sold ;  that 
is,  that  they  corresponded  with 
the  description  given  of  them  in 
the  catalogue.  Poll.  vii.  II.  12. 
Of.  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Charact. 


p.  257,  and  Scaliger  on  the 
word  Propula  ad  Virg.  Cul.  411. 
p.  1255,  seq.  Slaves  were  some- 
times sold  in  the  temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Polydeukes.  Dem.  in 
Steph.  i.  §  23. 

2  Diogen.  Laert.  vi.  1.4. 

'  Harpocrat.  v.  kvkXoi.  p.  108. 
Vales.     Cf.  Poll.  vii.  11. 

*  Poll.  vii.  14,  seq. 
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five,  or  even  ten  minse/  that  is,  the  price  varied 
from  forty  shillings  to  forty  pounds.  Nay  it  is  even 
said  that  Nicias,  son  of  Niceratos,  bought  an  over- 
seer for  his  silver  mines  at  the  price  of  a  talent,  or 
two  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds  sterling.*  This 
passage  is  in  substance  quoted  by  Boeckh,*  who  ob- 
serves that,  exclusively  of  the  fluctuations  caused  by 
the  variations  in  the  supply  and  the  demand,  the 
market-price  of  slaves  was  affected  by  their  age, 
health,  strength,  beauty,-  natural  abilities,  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  moral  qualities.  The  meanest  and 
cheapest  class  were  those  who  worked  in  the  mills,* 
where  mere  bodily  strength  was  required,  and  there- 
fore by  setting  Samson  at  this  labour  the  Philis- 
tines intimated  their  extreme  contempt  for  his  blind 
energy.  A  very  low  value  was  set  upon  such  slaves 
as  worked  in  the  mines,  about  150  drachmas  in  the 
age  of  Demosthenes.*  Ordinary  house-slaves,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  might  "be  valued  at  about  the 
same  price.  Demosthenes,  in  fiwt,  considered  tvro 
minae  and  a  half  a  large  sum  for  a  person  of  this 
class.  Of  the  sword-cutlers  possessed  by  the  orator's 
father  some  were  valued  at  six  minae,  others  at  five, 
while  the  lowest  were  worth  above  three.  Chair- 
makers  sold  for  about  two  minae. 


'  Of.  Demosth.  adv.  Spud.  §  S. 

^  Xenoph;  Mem.  ii.  5.  2. 

^  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  92. 

^  Suid.  y.  ifioioy  ftrfta,  t.  i.  p. 
1239.  c  Poll.  vii.  180.  Of  the 
mill-houses  of  the  ancients  we 
have  the  following  description  in 
Apuleius ;  "  Ibi  complurium  ju- 
"  mentonmi  multivii  circuitus  in- 

torquebant  molas  ambage  varia; 

nee  die  tantum,  verum  perpeti 

etiam  nocte  prorsus  instabili 
"  machinarum  vertigine  lucubra- 
**  bant  perviligem  farinam."  He 
then  sketches  a  frightful  picture 
of  the  slaves  who  work  there: 
**  Homunculi  vibicibus   livedinis 


(( 


C( 


ti 


'^  totam  cutem  depicti,  dorsumque 
plagosum  scissili  centiinculoroa- 
gis  inurobrati,  quam  obtecU; 
nonnulli  exiguo  tegili  tantummo- 
do  pubem  injecti,  cuncti  tamen 
sic  tunicati,  ut  esaafit  per  pan- 
"  nulos  manifesti;  frontes  literati^ 
et  capillum  semirasi,  et  pedes 
annulatL"  Metamorph.  ix.  p. 
204,  seq.  Cf.  Pignor.  De  Servis, 
p.  9^  seq. 

«  In  Panteenet.  §§  2.  5.  Bar- 
thelemy,  however,  who  had  cu- 
riously examined  the  subject,  sup- 
poses, that  a  mina  was  worth 
from  300  to  600  drachmse.  Voy. 
du  J.  Anach.  v.  36. 
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In  his  discussion  on  this  point,  Boeckh  ^  charges 
Demosthenes  with  intentional  falsehood,  because,  in 
his  oration  against  Aphobos,  he  reckons  fourteen 
sword-cutlers  at  forty  minse,  something  less  than  three 
minse  a-piece.  But  among  those  possessed  by  his 
father  at  his  death  some  were  reckoned  at  only 
three  minse.  His  guardians  made  use  of  them  for 
ten  years,  that  is,  till  they  were  grown  old,  by  which 
time  the  best  would  have  deteriorated,  and  the  others 
become  of  no  value.*  This  being  the  case,  I  do 
not  see  upon  what  ground  Boeckh  bases  his  accu- 
sation. The  wages  of  slaves,  when  let  out  by  their 
masters  on  hire,  varied  greatly,  as  did  also  the  profit 
derived  from  them.  A  miner  was  supposed  to  yield 
his  master  an  obolos  per  day,  a  leather-worker  two 
oboli,  and  a  foreman  or  overseer  three.  Expert 
manufacturers  of  fine  goods,  such  as  head-nets,  stuffs 
of  Amorgos,  and  variegated  fabrics  like  our  flowered 
muslins,  must  have  produced  their  owners  much 
greater  returns.* 

Slaves,  at  Athens,  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
private  and  public.  The  latter,  who  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  performed  several  kinds  of  ser- 
vice supposed  to  be  unworthy  of  freemen :  they 
were,  for  example,  employed  as  vergers,  messengers, 
apparitors,  scribes,  clerks  of  public  works,^  and  in- 
ferior servants  of  the  gods.  Most  of  the  temples 
of  Greece  possessed,  in  fact,  a  great  nimiber  of  slaves 
or  serfs,  who  cultivated  the  sacred  domains,  exer- 
cised various  humbler  oflSces  of  religion,  and  were, 
in  short,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  execute  the  orders 
of  the  priests.*  At  Corinth,  where  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  chiefly  prevailed,  these  slaves  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  women,^  who  having,  on  cer- 

1  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  L  94.  ^  Dissen.  ad  Fragm.  Find.  p. 

«  Orat.  in  Aphob.  §  2.  640. 

*  Boeckh  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athen. 

i.  92,  8qq.  ^  See  a  representation  of  sacred 

^  Rudig.  ad  Dem.  Olynth.  B.  female  slaves  dancing,  in  Zoega, 

§  7.  Etymol.  Mag.  265.  29,  seq.  Bassi  RelievL  Tav.  20,  seq. 
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tain  occaaionSy  burnt  frankincense,  aiid  oiFered  up 
public  prayers  to  the  goddess,  were  sumptuously 
feasted  within  the  precincts  of  her  fane. 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  slaves  of  the  republic, 
generally  captives  taken  in  war,  received  a  careful 
education,  and  were  sometimes  entrusted  with  im- 
portant duties.  Out  of  their  number  were  selected 
the  secretaries,^  who,  in  time  of  war,  accompanied 
the  generals  and  treasurers  of  the  army,  and  made 
exact  minutes  of  their  expenditure,  in  order  that, 
when  on  their  return  these  officers  should  come  to 
render  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  their  books 
might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  secretaries. 
In  cases  of  difficulty,  moreover,  these  unfortunate 
individuals  were  suljected  to  torture,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  kind  of  evidence  which  the  ancients 
deemed  most  satisfactory.^ 

The  servile  vocabulary  was  necessarily  abundant: 
iid»0po^j^  a  servant  in  general ;  v^nfgirrig^'^  a  personal 
attendant  or  valet ;  otgyvgahVfjrfjgj^  a  slave  bought  with 
money;  atvio^,  the  same;  oixirgiyp^^  oixorgu^g^  a  male 
slave  born  in  the  house.  The  name  given  to  the 
female  slave  in  the  same  condition  was  arixtgy  or  oixfh- 


1  Vid.  Stock,  ad  Dem.  Olynth. 
B.  §  7.  Ulp.  ad  loc  Harpocrat. 
v.  ^rjfi6(Tioi,  Vales,  ad  Maussac. 
p.  374. 

^  Lyciug.  cont.  Leocrat.  §  9. 
Antiph.  de  Csed*  Herod.  §  6. 
On  the  extreme  uncertainty  of 
evidence  extracted  by  the  tor- 
ture, see  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
de  Laud.  Leg.  Angl.  c.  22. 

3  Etym.  Mag.  268.  25. 

♦  Etym.  Mag.  780.  40,  sqq. 

«  Etym.  Mag.  2S5.  6.  Suid.  v. 
dpyvp^yfi,  t.  i.  p.  416.  a. 

^  Suid.  V.  olicdTptyff.  t.  ii.  p.  278. 
b.  Etym.  Mag.  598.  15.  Am- 
monius  is  more  explicit :  —  oUd- 
Tptrj/  Kal  oueViK  ^uaftpei*     OikS' 


rpt^fuyoCf  hr  i^/icfc  ^p€wr6r 
KaXovfuy  ourenic  ^c>  6  BovXoc  b 
utrriTOi'  irapd  hi  ^6\uvi  iv  toIq 
A^offiv  oiKtvc  KiKXrirat  6  olKOTpi^, 
De  Adfin.  Vocab.  Differ,  p.  101, 
Beq.  See,  also,  Vakkaiaer,  Ani- 
madvers.  c.  iii.  p.  1 72,  sqq.  Thorn. 
Magist.  v.  ohdrpop.  p.  645.  The 
estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  may  be  learned  from  Pho- 
tius :  —  olrorpc^cc,  ol  iic  ^ovXmk 
^ovXoi,  ol  Kal  olKoyevcif  Xeyoy- 
Tac  iro/iiOovTO  ^e  ro  jraXatov 
iLTifi6Ttpoi  riay  olKtri^yy  ^i  oi 
fuy  iK  SovXwy,  ol  ie  H  Atvtfe* 
puy  iyiyoyro,  kqX  ol  fiey  cul  ^* 
Xoc,  01  ^£  wntpoi. 
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yiiw.*  The  housekeeper,  likewise  a  slave^  received 
the  appellation  of  rafjuda^  from  her  office.  A  lady's 
maid  they  called  Tcuiiffxtjy^  though  it  be  doubtful, 
according  to  Pollux,  whether  the  orator  Lysias,  who 
uses  the  word,  does  so  with  reference  to  the  girPs 
youth  or  condition.*  A  slave  bom  of  slaves  in  the 
house  is  called  ohcorf^&cU^?  Chrysippos  makes  a 
distinction  between  oUtrm^  and  ioSKo^^^  but  without 
much  foundation.  Clitarchus  enumerates  various 
names  by  which  slaves  were  known  in  Greece :  d^os, 
0t^xQ¥T%g^  OMkovOn^^  9aKfM>ngy  and  >jir^.  Rural 
slaves  were  called  i^roun  Hermon,  in  his  Cretan 
Glossaries,  observes,  that  slaves,  bom  of  free  parents 
{%uyimi\  were,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  called  [ApSras. 
Seleucus  informs  us,  that  £^04  signifies  servants  male 
and  female*^^  The  latter  were  also  denominated  ccto^ 
pgdam  and  SoX/^ai.  A  male  slave,  bom  of  a  slave, 
waa  termed  a$vQgd>¥i  a  female  attendant  on  a  lady, 
ofjbfh'dko^;  a  slave-girl  who  walked  before  her  mis- 
tress, x^oKo^.  Female  slaves  were,  at  Lacedaemon, 
called  xaKziUg.  The  term  eizirrig  was  applied  to  any 
person  employed  about  a  house,  whether  slave  or  free. 
A  very  pleasant  and  significant  custom  prevailed 
when  a  slave  newly  purchased  was  first  brought  into 
the  house.  They  placed  him  before  the  hearth, 
where  his  future  master,  mistress,  and  fellow-servants, 
poured  baskets  of  ripe  fruit,  dates,  figs,  filberts, 
walnuts,  and  so  on,  upon  his  head,  to  intimate  that 


*  Sch.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  768. 
Etym.  Mag.  590.  14.  Suid.  v« 
QiKoytyilc,  t.  ii.  p.  ^7S*  a. 

«  Ci.  Etym.  Mag.  745.  13> 
sqq. 

3  Suid.  Y.  Toui^icfi.  L  ii.  p. 
472.  a. 

♦  PolL  iii.  76,  Annot.  t.  iv. 
p.  562,  9eq.  There  waa  over 
the  female  slaves  of  the  house* 
hold  an  inspector,  called  aKowd^. 
Etym.  Mag.  718.  51. 

^  Cf.  Meurs.  Cret.  p.  192. 


^  Oiicirai  oi^  fioi^r  ol  &>vXoi> 
dXXa  Kal  wdyrt^  oi  ev  Tf  olr^, 
yvFi)  Kal  riicya.  'HfMoro^  iv  rp 
6yl6f'  ^v  KOfihai  tovq  ourerac 
ohcif  wiyy  Aort  vro^eldfieroy 
rout  \6yovt  toy  nayiuvu}p,  ro- 
futrai  rd  reVva  Kal  rrjy  yvyalxa* 
Thom.  Magist.  p.  644.  Suid.  y. 
oMrau  U  ii.  p.  276.  b. 

7  Etym.  Mag.  284.  49. 

8  £tym.Mf^.  446. 41  ^ 

9  Dem.  cent.  Mid.  §  44. 

10  Atben.  vL  93. 
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he  was  come  into  the  abode  of  plenty.*  The  oc- 
casion was  converted  by  his  fellow-slaves  into  a 
holiday  and  a  feast ;  for  custom  appropriated  to  them 
whatever  was  thus  cast  upon  the  new-comer,  and  as 
there  were  sweetmeats  among  the  rest,  they  had 
wherewith  to  make  merry,* 

Their  food  was  commonly,  as  might  be  expected, 
inferior  to  that  of  their  masters.  Thus  the  dates 
grown  in  Greece,  which  ripened  but  imperfectly, 
were  appropriated  to  their  use;  and  for  their  drink 
they  had  a  small  thin  wine  called  Lora,'  by  the  Ro- 
mans made  of  the  husks  of  grapes,  laid,  after  they 
had  been  pressed,  to  soak  in  water,^  and  then  squeezed 
again,  like  our  Bunnell  in  the  perry  country.*  That 
they  generally  ate  barley-bread  in  Attica  was  no 
peculiar  hardship,^  since  the  citizens  themselves  fre- 
quently did  the  same.  We  find,  moreover,  that  to 
give  a  relish  to  their  coarse  meal,  plain  broth,  and 
salt  fish,^  they  were  indulged  with  pickled  gherkins. 


1  Sch.  Aristoph.  Plut.  768^ 
with  the  commentatonu  Pollux, 
iii.  77. 

^  C£  Vales,  ad  Harpocrat  p. 
ie98. 

^  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  54. 
Colum.  xii.  40.  Cato.  25. 

♦  See  Dioscorid.  v.  IS. 

^  A  drink  precisely  similar^ 
and  manu£Eu^ij^ed  in  the  same 
manner,  is  known  in  the  wine 
districts  of  Fiance  under  the  name 
of  piquette.  Commonly,  also,  it 
is  there  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  domestics.  Among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  the  poor,  and, 
d  fortiori,  it  may  be  conjectured, 
the  slaves  were  condemned  to 
rely  upon  beer  for  the  del]|;hts  of 
intoxication.     Athen.  i.  61. 

^  Nevertheless,  TrygsBOS  con- 
siders it;  a  misfortune  to  be  con- 
fined to  this  kind  of  food,  since 
he  wishes  that  the  armourers, 
who  desire  that  their  trade  may 


flourish,  mi^t  fall  into  the 
hands  of  robbers,  and  be  dieted 
on  barley-bread :  —  Xi|^ic  vx-o 
XpvTMi'  iBloi  KpiBdc  ii6vai.  Pac 
Aristoph.  448.  Kiist  Vid.Sdiol. 
447.  But  this  was  to  wish  them 
long  life  and  sharp  senses,  since 
the  longevity  and  keen  sight  of 
the  Chaldeeans,  which  enabled 
them,  I  suppose,  to  look  into 
futurity,  are  chiefly  attributed  to 
their  bannocks  of  barley-meal. 
Luc.  Macrob.  §  5.  Of.  Poll.  ii. 
855.  Thucyd.  iiL  49.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  £q.  816.  We  find, 
from  the  same  scholiast,  (£q. 
488.)  that  barley-dough  was  de- 
signated by  a  particular  term, 
f^vpaua,     Cf.  Athen.  ix.  67. 

7  Luc  Quomod.  Hist  ^t  con- 
scrib.  §  2O3  where  the  sophist 
ridicules  a  slave  who,  ha?ing  in- 
herited his  master's  property, 
n^lected  the  dainties  set  before 
him,  such  as  poultry,  poik,  and 
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In  the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth  they  imi- 
tated the  frugal  manner  of  their  lords,  so  that  no 
slave  who  valued  his  reputation  would  be  seen  to 
enter  a  tavern ;  but  in  later  times  they  naturally 
shared  largely  in  the  general  depravity  of  morals, 
and  placed  their  summum  bonum  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Their  whole  creed,  on  this  point,  has 
been  summed  up  in  a  few  words  by  the  poet  Sotion.^ 
"  Wherefore,*'  exclaims  a  slave,  "  dole  forth  these 
absurdities,  these  ravings  of  sophists,  prating  up 
and  down  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  and  the 
^  gates  of  the  Odeion  ?  In  all  these  there  is  no«* 
"  thing  of  value.  Let  us  drink,  let  us  drink  deeply, 
"  O  Sicon,  Sicon  !^  Let  us  rejoice,  whilst  it  is  yet 
"  permitted  us  to  delight  our  souls.  Enjoy  thyself, 
"  O  Manes !  Nothing  is  sweeter  than  the  belly, 
"  which  alone  is  to  thee  as  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther. Virtues,  embassies,  generalships,  are  vain 
pomps,  resembling  the  plaudits  of  a  dream.  Hea- 
ven, at  the  fated  hour,  will  deliver  thee  to  the 
^  cold  grasp  of  death,  and  thou  wilt  bear  with  thee 
^*  nothing  but  what  thou  hast  drunk  and  eaten !  All 
"  else  is  dust,  like  Pericles,  Codros,  and  Cimon." 

The  employment  of  household  slaves  necessarily 
varied  according  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  their 
lords.      In   the   dwellings   of  the   wealthy  and   lux- 
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game,  and  fell  to  on  the  articles 
of  his  foimer  diet.  Similar  traits 
were  exhibited  by  the  French 
servants,  who  made  great  for- 
tunes during  the  Mississippi 
scheme.  For  example,  a  foot- 
man who  had  enridied  himself 
and  purchased  a  carriage,  instead 
of  entering  sot  up  behind  it.  Lord 
John  Russell.  Hist,  of  Europe,  t. 
ii.  p.  217. 

1  Athen.  viii.  15.  Servile 
names  were  usually  brief,  as 
Mida,  Phryx,  &c  Schol.  Arbt. 
Vesp.  453.  Cf.  Strab.  1.  vii.  t.  i. 
p.  467.  a.  Casaub. 


<  Euripides  describes  in  a  few 
verses  the  two  very  different 
views  taken  of  servitude  by  the 
freeman  and  the  slave : 

Orest.  AovXoc  wv  0o^£<  ror^Ai- 
^rjv  6q  ff&iraXKai  ik  KaKiav* 

Phryx.  ITap  dv^p  kUv  IovXoq 
^i  rcc  fjierat  to  ^wq  opwv, 
Orest.  1 537,  sqq. 

The  (^kervation  of  the  Phrygian 
is  just;  for  God,  who  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  miti- 
gates  also  the  misery  of  the  slave, 
and  enables  him  to  look  upon  the 
light  with  something  like  joy. 
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urious  they  were  accustomed  to  faxk  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  and  to  drive  away  the  flies  with 
branches  of  myrtle,  instead  of  which,  in  the  East, 
they  make  use  of  flappers  of  palm-leaves.  Among 
the  Roman  ladies  it  was  customary  to  retain  a  female 
attendant  for  the  sole  purpose  of  looking  after  the 
Melitensian  lap-dogs^  of  their  mistresses,  in  which 
they  were  less  ambitious  than  that  dame  in  Luoian, 
who  kept  a  philosopher  for  this  purpose.^  Female 
cup-bearers  filled  the  place  of  our  saucy  footmen.^ 
Ladies'  maids  were  likewise  slaves.  They  were  in- 
itiated in  all  the  arts  of  the  toilette ;  and  it  is  told 
of  Julia,  whose  hair  turned  prematurely  grey,  that 
her  omatrix  was  sometimes  surprised  plucking  out 
the  white  hairs  by  the  entrance  of  her  father.^  The 
ofiices  of  these  omamenters  is  thus  described  by 
Manilius : 

nils  cura  sui  vultus  frontlsque  decorsB 
Semper  erit,  tortosque  in  plexum  ponere  crineis, 
Aut  nodis  rerocare,  et  ninus  vertice  denso 
FingBte  et  appositis  caput  emutare  capillii^ 

In  these  arts  they  were  regularly  taught  under 
masters,  and  there  would  likewise  appear  to  have 
been  a  set  of  men  who  earned  their  subsistence  by 
initiating  slaves  in  household  labours.  An  exam-* 
pie  is  mentioned  at  Syracuse  of  a  person  ^  who  prob- 
ably had  an  establishment  of  his  own,  where  he  in- 
structed slaves  in  the  whole  round  of  their  domes- 
tic duties,  such  as  bread-making,  cooking,  crashing, 
and  so  on.  In  the  baker's  business  Anaxarchos,  an 
Eudaimonist  philosopher,  one  of  the  fitting  compa- 
nions of  Alexander  the   Great,^  introduced   an   im- 

*  Pignor.DeSerr.  p.  190.    In         »  Pignor.  De    Serv.   p.   190. 
illustration  of  the  fondnes^f  cer-     Athen.  i.  20. 

tarn  persons  for  animals^  it  is         ^  Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  5. 
related,  that  there  was  an  old         ^  Manil.  ▼.  p.  117.  v.  28.  ed. 

bdj  in  Egypt  who  habitually  Seals. 

slept  with    a   crocodile.      Plut.         ^  Arist.  Polit.  L  t.     Ct  Dem. 

Solert  Anim.  S  2S.  adv.  Leochar.  §  20. 

*  De  Merced.  Conduct  §  34.  ^  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  10.  60. 
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provement  by  which  modern  times  may  profit, — ^to 
preserve  his  bread  pare  from  the  touch,  and  even 
from  the  breath  of  the  slaves  who  made  it,  he  caused 
them  to  knead  the  dough  with  gloves  on  their  hands, 
and  to  wear  a  respirator  of  some  gauze-like  sub- 
stance over  the  mouth.^  Other  individuals,  who 
grudged  their  domestics  a  taste  of  their  delicacies, 
obliged  them,  while  employed  at  the  kneading- 
trough,  to  wear  a  broad  collar,  like  a  wheel,  which 
prevented  them  from  bringing  their  hands  to  their 
mouths.'  This  odious  practice,  however,  could  not 
have  been  general,  as  it  is  clear,  from  an  expression 


1  This  AnaxarchoB,  upon  whom 
compkusant  antiquity  bestowed 
the  name  of  philosopher,  was  in 
reality  nothing  but  a  libertine 
courtier,  whose  manners  and 
tastes  are  thus  described  by 
Clearchos  of  Soli :  TAy  I»bBai^a' 
yixAv  KoXovfiiytj^y  *Ava{cif)^^  Sid 
rily  rHy  xppriyrjedyTvy  ayyoiay 
irepiiriffovariQ  i^ovalat,  yvfiyij  fity 
^yo\6ti  TaiZieni  irp6(ni^Q,  if 
irpoKptOeiea  lui^kp€iv  Ap^  ruiy 
dXXmy'  dyaavgowra  icpoQ  dKii' 
Quay  T^y  tUv  otiTutq  avr^  \P*^ 
fiiyt^y  dicpaeiay'  6  Si  aiTovoioc 
\eipiSac  e^uy,  Koi  wtpl  rf  trro* 
fiari  Kflfioy,  Irptfit  to  VToi^,  tya 
fxrfSi  ISpitQ  iirtppiy^  fiiire  rocc  ^v- 
pafiatnv  b  rpitvy  ifivydou  A- 
then.  xiL  70. 

«  Poll.  viL  20.  X.  112.  Suid. 
Y.  TavaiKdmi*  t.  ii.  p.  467*  b. 
This  and  similar  practices  are 
noticed  by  M.  Gr^ire.  "  Les 
''  anciens  mettoient  aux  esclaves, 
*'  (v*  Fabretti  Inscrip.  Antiq. 
"  Explic  p.  522,)  comme  on  met 
"  aux  chiens,  des  colliers  ou  cer- 
"  cles  de  fer,  sur  lesquels  ^toient 
"  graves  les  noms^  profession  et 
"  demeure  du  propri^taire,  arec 
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^*  invitation  de  les  ramener  i 
"  leuis  maitres  en  cas  de  fiiite. 
Dans  le  Supplement  aux  Anti- 
quites  Grecques  et  Romaines 
*'  de  Poleni,  on  peut  lire  diverses 
inscriptions  de  ce  genre.  (U- 
triusque  Thesauri  Antiquita- 
tern,  etc,  nova  supplementa,  ab 
"  J.  Poleno,  t.  iv.  p.  1247.)  Les 
"  colons  avoient  ench^ri  sur  les 
anciens  en  inventions^  pour  tor- 
turer leur  semblables :  telle  est, 
par  example,  T^norme  triangle 
"  de  fer  au  cou  des  n^gres,  pour 
"  les  emp^cher  de  fuir.  Cepen- 
"  dant,  la  coutume  de  museler  les 
**  esclaves,  de  leur  cadenasser  la 
'*  bouche  afin  qu'ils  ne  puissent 
''  se  desalt^rer  en  su9ant  une 
**  canne  k  sucre^  n'est  qu'une  imi- 
^  tation  de  I'antiquit^,  car  Suidas 
^*  et  Pollux  nous  apprennent  qu'on 
^*  leur  mettoit  au  cou  une  ma- 
"  chine,  nomme  pausicape,  en 
**  forme  de  roue,  qui  les  empechoit 
*^  de  porter  la  main  k  la  bouche 
^*  et  de  manger  de  la  farine 
"  lorsquon  les  occupoit  k  toumer 
^'  la  meule."  De  la  Domesticity 
chez  les  Peoples  Anciens  et  Mo- 
demes,  p.  6.  Cf.  Pignor.  de  Ser- 
vis,  p.  \5,  seq. 
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in  Aristophanes^  and  his  scholiast,  that  slaves  em* 
ployed  in  making  bread  used  to  amuse  themselves 
by  eating  the  dough.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  disgust  to  the  rogues  in  the 
piece  employed  in  preparing  the  delicacies  with 
which  Tiygseos  feeds  the  beetle  whereon  he  is 
about  to  mount  to  the  court  of  Zeus. 

In  the  city  of  Abdera,  as  we  find  from  an  anec- 
dote of  StratonicoSy*  every  private  citizen  kept  a 
slave  who  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  herald, 
and  announced  by  sound  of  trumpet  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon,  and  the  festival  by  which  it  was 
followed.  A  ban  mot  worth  repeating  is  ascribed 
to  this  travelling  wit.  Being  one  day  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Teicheios,  a  town  of  the  Milesian  territory,' 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  seeing  on  every  tomb  the 
name  of  some  foreigner,  ^^  Come,'*  said  he  to  his 
slave,  **  let  us  depart  from  this  place.  Nobody  dies 
**  here  but  strangers." 

One  of  the  most  steady  and  faithful  of  the  do- 
mestics was  usually  selected  to  be  the  porter.*  Oc- 
casionally, moreover,  in  the  establishments  of  opu- 
lent and  ostentatious  persons,  as  Callias  for  example, 
eunuchs,  imported  froia  Asia,  were  employed  as  door- 
keepers.* 


'  Pac.  12.  seq.  I^ov, 
'Ei^dc  fiiy,  i  "y^C)  dmXtXvadai 

fioi  SoKtS, 
Oh^ils  ydp  h.v  ^iri  fie  fidrrovT 

itrdUiy. 

Upon  which  the  Scholiast  re- 
marks :  elvdaffi  ydp  Afia  Tf  fidv 
TSiVi  itrdieiv* 

«  Athen.  viiL  41. 

5  Athen.  viii.  43. 

*  Mention  is  also  made  of  fe- 
male porters.  Dem.  in  Ev.  et 
Mnes.  §  10. 

^  The  scene  in  which  Callias's 
eunuch-porter  is  introduced  to  us  is 
painted  in  Plato's  liveliest  manner. 
This  ancient  Bababalouk  exhibits 


all  the  crabbedness  of  the  keeper 
of  an  oriental  harem ;  and  as  we 
listen  to  him  bawling  at  Socrates 
through  the  door,  we  appear  to  be 
transported  to  Uie  establishment 
of  the  Emir  Fakreddin.  Aorci 
ovy  fiOL,  6  ^pufp6i,  tvyoir)(pc  ncy 
KarSiKovtv  fifivy  Kiyivvivei  Bi  ^d 
TO  irXij^og  rvy  ffofumHy  AyBtaBai 
roic  ^iriitriy  iiQ  r^y  olKiay,  irft" 
ill  yovy  iKpovtrafitv  rv^y  ^vpay, 
dyol^ai  Kal  I^k  4ftaCf  "Ea,  tf^, 
oo^itrral  riytc'  ov  0^0X4  a{frf». 
Kal  &fjia  dfifoiy  roiy  yjtpdiy  r^y 
^vpay  irdyv  x/oo^v/uoc  wc  o^<^  ^ 
^y  iirfipaU'  Ko2  iiftUQ  waXiy 
iicpoioiAer,   Kal   og  iyKikk^fAiy^i^ 
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The  directions,  as  Mitford  justly  observes,  which 
Penelope'^s  housekeeper '  gives  to  the  menial  servants 
for  the  business  of  the  day,  might  still  serve  in  the 
East  without  variation :  "  Go  quickly,"  she  said, 
"  some  of  you  sweep  the  house,  and  sprinkle  it, 
"  and  let  the  crimson  carpets  be  spread  upon  the 
"  seats ;  let  all  the  tables  be  well  rubbed  with 
"  sponges,  and  wash  carefully  the  bowls  and  cups. 
"  Some  of  you  go  immediately  to  the  fountain  for 
"  water."* 

Besides  working  at  the  mill,  and  fetching  water^ 
both  somewhat  laborious  employments,  we  find  that 
female  slaves  were  sometimes  engaged  in  offices  still 
more  unfeminine;  that  is,  in  woodcutting  upon  the 
mountains,  where  the  impudent  old  fellow,  in  Aris- 
tophanes, takes  advantage  of  Thratta.'  Events  of 
this  kind,  however,  could  only  happen  among  the 
peasant  girls.  In  the  city  both  mistresses  and  maids 
were  too  domestic  to  meet  with  adventures  in  forest 
or  on  mountains.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  com- 
monwealth, it  became  a  mark  of  wealth  and  con- 
sequence to  be  served  by  black  domestics,  both  male 
and  female,  as  was  also  the  fashion  among  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Egyptian  Greeks.  Thus  Cleopatra* 
had  negro  boys  for  torch-bearers;  and  the  shallow 
exclusive,  in  Cicero,*  is  anxious  to  make  it   known 


rfjc  ^pa^  diroKpiyofievof  eliriy, 
^Q  aydpwirot,  i<pri,  oIk  dicriKdaTi 
&rt  ob  (r)(oXij  a{rrj?;  'AXV  «J  *ya6i, 
e^f}y  iy^f   ovre    irapd   KaWiar 

^dp^c  Upvrayopay  ydp  ri  hd* 
fitroi  Uiiy  ^X^o/icv.  elirdyyuXor 
oiy,  M<^cc  oiy  irore  iifily  ayBpta^ 
iroc  dyifh  r^K  ^vpay>  Protag.  t. 
i.  p.  159,  seq. 

^OdysB.  V.  149.  Hist,  of 
Greece/  i.  1S6*  Cf.  Athen.  iii. 
7S. 

«  Acham.  272.  The  principle 
on  which  names  were  bestowed 
upon  slaves  is  thus  explained  by 

VOL.  III. 


Helladius :  ol  KufAiKol  rove  oUiraQ 
TO  piy  irXloy  diro  rod  yiyovQ  ixd' 
\ovy  oloy  ^vpov  xapiiaya  M/^ar 
Viray  kuX  rd  Sfwia,  ixaXovy  ii 
xal  rd  €*£  iiridirwy,  (i»c  dxo  rov 
\pw^aroi  fiey  Uv^iay  Koi  tSay* 
Slay  diro  rov  rpoirov  hi  IIop^cv- 
taya  ical  nurroy  Kal  ^6fJLu>ya,  ixd- 
\ovy  hi  Kal  dwo  rfj^  lifidpac  iy 
f  ityineavTO  roy  oiicdnjy,  i^  ov  Kai 
rove  Nov/ii}v/ac  Ciy6fAa(oy,  Cbres- 
tomath.  ap.  Phot.  Bib.  5Sft.  b. 
36,  seq.  See  also  the  note  of 
Meursius.  p.  57. 

*  Athen.  iv.  29. 

♦  Rhetoric,  ad  Heren. 
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that  he  has  an  African   valet.    Juvenal,  in  his  sar- 
castic style,  alludes  to  this  practice.^ 

Tibi  pocula  cursor 
Gffitulus  dabit  aut  nigri  manus  ossea  Mauri. 

The  Athenian  ladies,  like  our  Indian  dames,  affect- 
ed as  a  foil,  perhaps,  to  be  attended  by  waiting-maids 
rendered  "by  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black."* 

Travellers  among  the  higher  Alps  are  almost  in- 
variably attended  by  Swiss  guides  who,  laden  with 
their  employer's  baggage,  climb  before  them  up  the 
rocks,  and  are  less  fatigued  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
journey  than  the  rich  pedestrians  wlio  carry  no- 
thing beyond  their  own  weight.  This  is  an  exact 
image  of  the  style  of  travelling  in  antiquity.  It  was 
then  common  even  for  opulent  men,  to  "  make  their 
own  legs  their  compasses,"  as  Scriblerus  phrases  it; 
but,  not  to  load  their  own  delicate  shoulders  with 
a  knapsack,  they  were  attended,  like  Bacchos  in  the 
Frogs,  by  a  steady  slave,  who  carried  the  baggage, 
mounted  on  a  porter's  knot  upon  his  shoulders.  To 
employ  more  than  one  valet  in  this  service  was 
esteemed  a  mark  of  luxurious  habits;  and  there- 
fore jEschines  reproaches  Demosthenes  that,  during 
his  embassy,  he  was  attended  by  two  domestics  with 
each  a  carpet-bag.*  Both  by  Theophrastus  and 
Xenophou  this  attendant  is  called  an  Acoluthos,  or 
follower,  because  it  was  his  duty  to  walk  behind  his 
master ;  but  this  name  in  general  signified  a  youthful 
valet,  kept  in  personal  attendance  on  the  great.* 
The  simplicity  of  republican  manners  at  Athens  con- 
demned the  habit  of  maintaining  many  of  those 
elegant  youths,  which,  morever  was  prohibited  by 
law.* 

^  Sat.  V.  52,  seq.  ahroc  e^Vf  ToXavroy  iy^y  et^yv- 

«  Theoph.  Char.  p.  58,  et  ad  plov.    De  Fals.  Legat.  31. 
Casaub.loc  p.  S29,  seq.  ^  Demosth.  cont.  Mid.  §  44. 

^  ^vytiKoXvv&ovy    3*  ahrf   av-  ^  OifKi^fiy  Trapd  roit^AStiyaioQ 

^(Minroi  ^vo  arpi»tfxaT6^t<rfJLa  i^ipoy-  dpyov   rpif^iv  oUirtfy  ^towip  ol 

rcc,  iy  ^€  rf  ^Tip^  rovrtty,   itc  fJtey   avXoKoiovc,  oi    Be   ftaxotp^ 
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From  the  severity  of  manners,  however,  one  evil 
arose — the  single  slave  was  sometimes  condemned 
by  vanity  to  carry  the  burden  of  two;  and  as  their 
grumblings  were  proportioned  to  their  hardship,  their 
case  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  comic  poets,  not,  I 
fear,  so  much  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  as  because 
it  often  famished  them  with  a  good  joke  or  two. 
By  degrees,  as  no  writers  dwell  so  constantly  on  a 
fruitful  topic  or  so  frankly  imitate  each  other,  it 
became  the  fashion  of  the  stage  to  introduce  a 
miserable  devil  into  every  comedy,  whose  misfor- 
tunes, like  those  of  the  clown  in  our  pantomimes, 
usually  kept  the  theatre  in  a  roar,  llie  practice, 
however,  had  already  grown  stale  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  who  both  ridiculed  and  followed  it; 
for  while  his  sneers  at  the  grumbling  valet  are  re- 
peated usque  ad  nauseam,  much  of  the  humour  and 
interest  of  the  Frogs  arise  out  of  the  tricks  and 
adventures  of  a  melancholy  wag  of  this  description 
as  Casaubon^  long  ago  observed. 

When  men  have  usurped  an  undue  dominion  over 
their  fellows,  they  seldom  know  where  to  stop.  The 
Syrians  themselves,  enslaved  politically,  and  often 
sold  into  servitude  abroad,  affected  when  rich  a  pe- 
culiarly luxurious  manner:  female  attendants  waited 
on  their  ladies,  who,  when  mounting  their  carriages, 
required  them  to  crawl  on  all*  fours  that  they  might 
make  a  foot-stool  of  their  backs.^ 

Toiovc  Jx^^  ^^^  SovXovc*     Met-  inveighed  against  Meidias  on  ac- 

ilaQ  ^€  TovQ  rotrovrovc  iipyovc  ire-  count  of  the  number  of  his  fol- 

pidyiay,  rove  rvpdvvovc  /ic/ieirac,  lowers. 

lopv^opoviitvoQ  viri  tvv  olKtrHv.  ^  Ad.  Theoph.  Char.  p.  248. 

Ulp.  in  Demosth.  cont.  Mid.  §  44.         '  Montaigne,  Essais,  iv.  224. 

Orat.  Att.  t.  X.  p.  225.     Here  we  Athen.  iii.  72.    Plut.  De  Adulat. 

see  the  reason  why  Demosthenes  et  Amie.  §  5. 
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If  we  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  slavery 
in  the  comparatively  mild  fonn  which  it  assumed 
in  Attica  to  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the  La^ 
conian  Helots,  we  shall  discover  the  spirit  which 
actuated  the  two  governments  to  present  a  still 
broader  contrast  in  this,  the  lowest  stage  of  its  in- 
fluence, than  when  operating  upon  the  nobler  citi- 
zens on  the  great  arena  of  public  life. 

Among  certain  scholars  on  the  continent  it  ap- 
pears to  be  very  much  the  &shion  to  oppose  an 
invincible  scepticism  to  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  as  often  as  that  testimony  makes  against 
any  theory  they  desire  to  establish  ;  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  Helots  several  of  the  ablest  authors 
among  them  have  adopted  an  opinion  which  cannot 
be  supported  without  annihilating  several  Greek  au- 
thors, who,  in  their  opinion,  prophesy  as  awkwardly 
as  Calchas  did  for  the  peace  of  Agamemnon. 

Among  these  the  principal  is  Mr.  Miiller,  from 
whom  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  on  many 
points,  but  without  in  the  least  disparaging  his  abi- 
lity or  his  learning,  for  both  of  which  I  entertain 
the  highest  respect.^ 


*  When  the  words  in  the  text 
were  written  Mr.  Miiller  was  still 
living,  and  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  expect  from  him  a  series 
of  learned  and  able  works  on  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Greece. 
He  has  since^  however,  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  persevering  ardour 


with  which  he  pursued  his  re- 
searches into  the  topography  of 
that  iUustrious  land ;  and  in  com- 
mon, I  believe,  with  every  other 
admirer  of  the  Hellenic  people  and 
literature  I  sincerely  lament  his 
premature  death.  My  regret  more- 
over is  heightened  by  the  know- 
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As,  however,  he  has  adopted  sl  very  peculiar  sys- 
tem in  the  interpretation  of  antiquity,  which,  though 
plausible  and  ingenious,  seems  ill-calculated  to  lead 
to  truth,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  participate 
on  many  important  points  the  views  which  he  main- 
tains, more  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  He- 
lots. In  fact,  with  all  his  talents  and  sagacity  he 
has  chosen  rather  to  become  an  advocate  than  an 
historian,  and  pushes  so  far  his  eagerness  to  defend 
his  favourite  people,  as  not  unfrequently  to  pro- 
voke a  smile.  In  his  derivation  of  the  term  Helot, 
however,  he  is  perhaps  correct,*  it  being  more  pro- 
bable that  it  should  have  sprung  from  an  ancient 
word  signifying  "The  Prisoners"  than  from  the 
name  of  the  town.  In  the  absence  of  all  testimony 
we  might  likewise  entertain  the  conjecture,  "that  . 
"  they  were  an  aboriginal  race  subdued  at  a  very 
"  early  period,  and  which  immediately  passed  over 
"as  slaves  to  the  Doric  conquerors."     But  we  have 


ledge  that  Mr.  Miiller  had  pro- 
jected a  histoiv  of  Greece  which 
hiB  profound  myestigations  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try would  unquestionably  have 
rendered  highly  valuable.  His 
ashes  repose  among  those  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  an- 
tiquity. He  caught  his  death 
among  the  ruins  of  Delphi^  and 
was  buried  at  Athens. 

1  Dorians,  t.  ii.  p.  SO.  Cf.  t.  i. 
p.  86,  seq.  Nevertheless  the  Scho- 
liast on  Thucydides  maintains  the 
old  derivation  :  —  "EXoc,  irrfXcc 
r^C  Acucirfvir^C)  ?C  ol  iroX/rai  iica- 
XovvTO  E«Xiiir€c«  02  oJy  Aaice- 
iaifi6yioi,  ^id  to  del  hia^povq  cl- 
vai  dWtiKoiq,  rove  ^vXovc  a^" 
Tuiy  tKaXovy  "EXXwrac,  Kara  dri" 
^lav  rai  vftpiv,  t.  v.  p.  350.  Cf. 
Clint.  Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  412.  Ety- 
mol.  Mag.  300.  7.  332.  5 1 .  They 
were  called  also  Heliatas.  Athen. 


vi.  102.  Cf.  Poll.  vii.  83.  "EXoc 
TrJXic  XaKiavixii,  ol  roXirai  iiXkh' 
T€Q  Koi  ciXiiirai^  Koi  tXioi,  Kal  IXmcl' 
rai.  itrrt  ^e  Kal  "EXoc  Alyvxrov. 
ravTa  ^e  h  rd  iSyucd  ypaif/ac^  tic 
TO  tTtpoy  "EXoc  Xiyu  to  ly  roTc 
li^lrJQ  {two  Toy  "Sitrropa.  h-epoi 
Se  &ri  ob  fjLoyoy  iroXit  to  "EXoc 
dXXd  nat  elQ\i£ipay  riyd  irXarv- 
verai.  d<ft*  {c  ical  fnaXXor  oi  ei- 
Xorrfc*  oi  ffvyeXBdyTtg  role  Mea- 
trrfyloiiy  l^y  &rt  icaX  irpdyfiaTa  ra- 
paa\6yTec  role  AaKtiaifiorlotQ, 
cTra  vxtrdyrfaay  innl  ^ovXoi.  Kol 
l£  ahTkiy  to  oyofta  T^y  flX<#n^v 
€(c  hivXiK^y  dirKuy  fUTeXfii^Bii 
icX^ffty.  Eustath.  ad  II.  €.  p. 
223.  28,  sqq.  'Ey  yovr  rote 
*Hptjiiayov,  evprfTai  ^i  ttXioTec 
ol  iwl  Taiydp^  adrvpoi,  Idem^ 
ad  II.  t.  b.  225,  1 7.  Cf.  Cappero- 
nier  Recherches  sur  THistoire 
des  Hilotes.  Mem.  de  L'  Acad,  des 
Inscrip.  t.  xxiii.  p.  272. 
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the  weighty  authority  of  Theopompos  to  oppose  to 
this  inference,  and  the  words  of  this  historian  ^  at- 
tentively considered  would  lead  to  the  etymology 
of  the  name  given  by  Miiller:  —  "having  taken 
"  them  prisoners,"  he  says,  "  they  called  them  iJ>iWK  * 
They  were,  however,  Greeks  of  the  Achaian  race, 
who  fell,  together  with  the  land,  into  the  power  of 
the  new-comers,  so  that  the  excuse  of  only  tyran- 
nising over  a  foreign  and  half-savage  race  is  want- 
ing to  the  Spartans,  which  was  the  object  aimed 
at  by  Mr.  Miiller^s  ingenious  conjecture. 

In  considering  the  condition  of  the  Helots,  I 
shall  not  affect,  with  the  historian  of  the  Doric 
race,*  "  to  range  their  political  rights  and  persond 
treatment,''  under  separate  heads;  in  the  first  place 
because,  strictly  speaking,  they  had  no  political 
rights,  and,  secondly,  because  in  the  treatment  they 
experienced  consists  whatever  is  peculiar  in  their 
position.  Several  of  this  learned  historian's  notions 
on  the  Lacedsemonian  serfs  appear  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  with  those  of  the  writers  from  whom 
all  we  know  concerning  the  Helots  is  obtained.  Of 
this  he  seems  to  be  conscious,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing way  endeavours  to  bring  discredit  on  them ; 
assuming  as  a  settled  thing,  that  the  Helots  must 
have  possessed  political  rights,  he  concludes  that 
they  "  were  doubtless  exactly  defined  by  law  and 
"  custom,  though  the  expressions  made  use  of  by 
"ancient  authors  are  frequently  vague  and  am- 
"  biguous."'  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not  we 
shall  presently  see.  The  remark  of  Ephoros  is, 
that  "they  were  in  a  certain  point  of  view  public 
"  slaves.  Their  possessor  could  neither  liberate  them 
"  nor  sell  them  beyond  the  borders.''  On  this  pas- 
sage  which   he    quotes,^   the   historian    raises   a  su- 

*  Theopomp.  1.  xvii.  ap.  Athen.  *  Dorians^  ii.  81. 

vi.  88.     Cf.  Strab.  viii.  5.  t.  ii.  *  Or  rather  makes  up  from  two 

p.  188.  or  i}xK&  disjecta  membra  of  Epho- 

^  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Do-  ros.     Strab.  viii.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  188, 

rians,  t.  ii.  p.  81.  seq.     Cf.  Paus.  iil  20.  6. 
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perstructure  which  it  will  by  no  means  support. 
"  From  this,**  he  says,  "  it  is  evident,  that  they  were 
^^  considered  as  belonging  properly  to  the  state, 
"which,  to  a  certain  degree,  permitted  them  to  be 
possessed,  and  apportioned  them  out  to  individuals, 
reserving  to  itself  the  power  of  enfranchising 
"  them."  * 

The  contrary  I  think  is  the  inference.  They  were 
the  property  of  individuals,  but  the  state  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  of  enfranchising  them  and  pre- 
venting their  emancipation,  lest  persons  should  be 
found  who,  like  Marcus  Porcius,  Cato,*  and  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape,  would  sell  or  give  them  their 
liberty  when  too  old  to  labour.  "But  to  sell  them 
out  of  the  country,'*  says  Mr.  Miiller,  "  was  not 
in  the  power  even  of  the  state.^  It  is  true  there 
was  an  ancient  law  prohibiting   the  exportation  of 


u 


a 


*  Dorians,  t.  ii.  p.  SI.  Ubbo 
Emmius  takes  the  same  view  of 
the  subject,  ill.  138. 

*  Kal  roi^rovc  (sc.  JovXovc) 
Tpeafivrtpovc  yeyofievovt  (ob- 
serves Plutarch,  Vit.  Cat.  Maj. 
§  4.)  f€TO  ^ely  dwoZi^ooBai,  Kal 
/i^  PSffKeiy  dxpifffTovQ*  But 
what  Cato  practised  he  approved 
of  theoretically,  and  in  his  works 
recommends  to  others ;  servum 
senem,  servum  morbosum,  vendat, 
De  Re  Rustica,  2.  He  would 
also  have  the  agriculturist  dispose 
of  his  old  oxen  and  everything  else 
that  was  old.  Vendat  boves,  vetu- 
los,  ferramenta  Vetera,  &c.  id.  ibid. 
Upon  which  Plutarch  in  a  fine 
spirit  of  humanity  observes^  '£yci» 
/iCF  cir  oif^i  fiovv  h.v  ipyArriv  ha 
yijfpoc  diro^ifiTiy,  fiii  ri  yt  wpttf 
fyvripor  ApOpw^oy,  Ik  \wpaQ  ervy* 
Tp6fov  Kal  hairric  avrfidovt, 
&(nrtp  tK  trarpiSitc,  fieBiardfjityoy 
ayri  KipfAaTkty  fiiKpi^y,  d^pricroy 


ye  rote  iifvovfiiyoiQ,  &<rK€p  toIq 
Tiirpdaicovat,  yeytyfjfUyoy*  Vit. 
CaU  Maj.  §  5.  For  what  con- 
cerns the  Dutch  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Le  Valiant :  "  On 
rencontre  des  Negresses  legitime- 
ment  mariees,  et  des  Negres 
"  ^tablis  faisant  corps  avec  la 
bourgeoisie;  ce  sont  des  hommes 
qui,  par  leurs  services  ou  d'autres 
^'  moti&  ont  6te  afiranchis ;  la 
"  facilite  avec  laquelle  on  leur 
"  doimait  la  liberte  £tait  autrefois 
sujette  a  bien  des  abus,  parce 
que  ces  gens,  devenus  vieux  oU 
"  infirmes,  ou  prives  de  resources 
"  pour  subsister,  finissaient  par 
"  Itre  des  voleurs  ou  des  vaga- 
*'  bonds.  Le  gouvemement  s'est 
"  trouv6  forc6  d'y  mettre  ordre  ; 
'*  nul  maltre  a  present  ne  pent 
."  affiranchir  son  esclave  qu'en  d^ 
"  posant  k  la  chambre  des  orphe^ 
"  lins  une  somme  suffisante  pour 
"  sa  subsistance."  Voyage  dans 
rinterieur  de  TAfrique,  t.i.  p.  1 11?. 
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the  Helots,^  but  the  same  authority  which  enacted 
that  law  could  have  abrogated  it.  Had  Sparta  then 
chosen  to  convert  her  Helots  into  an  article  of  traffic, 
who  or  what  was  to  prevent  her?  Since  she  arro- 
gated to  herself  the  right  of  beating,  maiming,  and 
putting  them  to  death,^  though  completely  innocent, 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  had  it  suited  her  policy, 
she  would  have  hesitated  to  sell  them?  And  after 
all  are  we  quite  certain  that  these  unhappy  people 
were  not  frequently  sold  into  foreign  lands  ?  On 
the  contrary,  we  find,  that  a  regular  trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  female  Helots,  who  were  exported  into 
all  the  neighbouring  countries  for  nurses.^  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  state  both  had  and  exercised  the 
power  to  convert  its  serfs  into  merchandise. 

That  the  males  also  were  not  exported  like  cattle, 
than  which  they  were  far  worse  treated,  was  owing 
simply  to  the  calculation,  that  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  retain  them.  For,  as  the  Spartans  pos- 
sessed estates,  which  personally  they  never  cultivated, 
the  Helots,  who  equally  belonged  to  them,  were  sta- 
tioned throughout  the  country  upon  those  estates, 
which  it  was  their  business  to  till  for  the  owners. 
To  live  it  was  of  course  necessary  that  they  should 
eat,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  the  produce  was 
abandoned  to  them,  according  to  Tyrtseos,*  the  half, 
a  division  which  must  have  borne   very  hard  upon 


*  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  5.  t.  ii. 
p.  189. 

*  Over  the  Helots,  not  the 
state  only  but  even  private  in- 
dividuals, and  much  more  the 
kings,  possessed  the  power  of  life 
and  death.  Thus  a  Helot  be- 
having offensively  to  Charillos, 
he  said  :  "  I  would  kill  thee  were 
I  not  in  a  passion."  Pint.  Apoph- 
thegm.    Lacon.  Charill.  3. 

«Plut.  Alcib.  §  1.  Kal  riSy 
c£iiiOev  tvioi .  roic  reKvoic  Aaifii*- 
yiKCLC  iwvovyro  titBcIc'  «fa«  rijv 
y£     Tjy    *Adffva'ioy    ^AXKifiiddriy 


Tirdcvtraaay  'A/ivrXay  lirropovai 
yeyoyivai  AaKatvov*  Lycurg. 
§16.    Cf.  Age8.§3. 

♦  Franck.Callin.etTyrt.p.  193. 
In  Attica  the  O^cc,  paid  a  sixth 
of  the  produce  to  the  Eupatridse, 
whose  land  they  rented.  Plut, 
in  Sol.  §  13.  But  this  it  should 
be  remarked  was  consid^^d  one 
of  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. iElian  gives  precisely 
the  same  accoimt  as  Tyrtseos, 
(Var.  Hist.  vi.  1,)  where  see  the 
note  of  Perizonius.  Cf.  Crag.  De 
Rep.  Laced.  1.  i.  c.  11.  p.  71* 
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them,  since  their  numbers  were  five  times  greater 
than  those  of  the  Spartans.^  However,  even  in 
this  arrangement,  the  learned  historian  discovers 
something  to  praise  ^^as  this  quantity  had  been  defi- 
**  nitively  settled  at  a  very  early  period  (to  raise  the 
**  amount  being  forbidden  under  very  heavy  impre- 
cations) the  Helots  were  the  persons  who  profited 
by  a  good  and  lost  by  a  bad  harvest,  which  must 
have  been  to  them  an  encouragement  to  industry 
"  and  good  husbandry ;  a  motive  which  would  have 
**  been  wanting  if  the  profit  and  loss  had  merely 
**  afiected  the  landlords."*  But  on  the  res  rtisticcB 
the  notions  of  this  writer  are  somewhat  confused. 
For  in  another  place  he  remarks  that,  owing  to 
the  "  usurpations  of  the  successive  conquerors  of 
Peloponnesos,  agriculture  was  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  dependence  and  obscurity,  so  that  we  sel- 
dom hear  of  the  improvement  of  the  country,  which 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  husbandman's  business." 
It  therefore  did  not  flourish  in  Lacouia.  No,  says 
the  historian,  that  is  not  the  conclusion  we  must 
come  to,  for,  notwithstanding  that  we  never  hear  of 
any  improvements  in  it,  "agriculture  was  always  fol- 
**  lowed  with  great  energy  and  success  ! "  * 

There  appear  to  have  been  instances  of  Helots 
becoming  comparatively  wealthy  in  spite  of  the  op- 
pressions they  endured :  but  so  we  have  known 
peasants  growing  rich  in  the  worst  despotisms  of 
the  East,  and  such  too  was  in  the  middle  ages  the 
carfe  with  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  per- 
secutions and  cruelties  they  endured.  This  fact, 
therefore,  only  proves  that  no  pressure  of  hardship 
or  ill-usage  can  entirely  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the 
spirit;  and  no  doubt,  like  all  slaves,  the  Helots 
sought  to  soften  their  miseries  by  the  gratification 

1  Herod,  ix.  28.     They  were  of  the  Chians.     Thucyd.  viii.  40. 

m  fact  far  more  numerous  in  pro-  Cf.  Clint.  Fast.  Hellen.  t.  ii.  p. 

portion  to  the  citizens  than  any-  411. 
where  else  in  Greece,  and  next  to         ^  Dorians,  i.  32. 
them  in  number  were  the  slaves         ^  Dorians,  i.  86. 
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which  a  sense  of  property  procures  even  in  bondage 
to  the  sordid  mind.*  "By  means  of  the  rich  pro- 
"  duce  of  the  land,  and  in  part  by  plunder  obtained 
"  in  war,  they  collected  a  considerable  property,  to 
"  the  attainment  of  which  almost  every  access  was 
"  closed  to  the  Spartans.**  ^  But  of  what  value  is 
property  to  a  man  who  is  himself  the  property  of 
another?  Besides,  the  expresssion  of  the  historian 
in  this  place  seems  calculated  to  lead  to  erroneous 
conclusions  respecting  the  Spartans,  who,  so  far  fiom 
being  debarred  the  means  of  amassing  wealth,'  rose 
frequently  to  extraordinary  opulence,  insomuch  that 
this  self-denying  community  came  at  length  to  be 
the  richest  in  Greece.^  To  assume  that  the  Helots, 
like  the  Thessalian  Penestse,^  enjoyed  means  of  aug« 
menting  their  possessions  superior  to  those  permit^ 
ted  themselves  by  their  masters,  is  to  propagate  an 
error  which  must  vitiate  our  whole  conception  of 
the  Lacedsemonian  commonwealth. 
;  It  is  confessed  that  very  little  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Spartans  and  the  Helots  took  place,  at 
least  in  earlier  times ;  for  afterwards,  when  the  mas- 
ters themselves  quitted  the  ciq)ital,  resided  on  their 
estates,^  and   took  to  husbandry,  the  link  must  ne- 


»  Herod,  ix.  80.  Plut.  Cleom. 
$23. 

2  Dorians,  ii.  S2. 

3  Cf.  Herm.  Polit.  Antiq.  §  47. 
*  Xpvffiov  ^e  Kal  dpyvpioy  ohx 

toTiv  iv  trdoiy  "EXKrjtrty  6<tov  iv 
AaKeSal^ovi  2^/^  Plut.  Alcib.  i. 
t.  V.  p.  342, 

^  Kai  iicXTidriffay  totb  fiiy,  /*£- 
yitrrai  vtmpoy  ce  -jreyitTTai.  Ka\ 
iroXXoi  ^€  Tiiy  Kvpiuty  ahriHy  eltrly 
ehirop^Tipoi.  Eustath.  ad  II.  r. 
t.  ii.  p.  933.  48. 

6  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ilL  3.  5. 
Arist.  Polit.  ii.  2.  11.  Pollux, 
upon  I  know  not  what  ground, 
observes,  fiiralv  t^e  iXivdipwv 
Kai     ^olfkufy    oi     AwctlaifioyiMy 


EtXiiirfc*  iii'  83.  Upon  which 
Jungermann  observes,  "  Ingenue 
''fateor  me  non  satis  capere 
'Square  Pollux  Helotas  mdUos 
"inter  liberos  et  servos  dicat:** 
in  loc.  p.  570.  Cf.  Crag.  *  Do 
Rep.  Lac  i.  11.  This  difficulty 
Capperonier  undertakes  to  remove, 
''Les  Lacedemoniens  mettoient 
"  une  difference  entre  les  Hilotes 
"et  leurs  esclaves  domestiquei 
"  nommes  olicirai ;  quoiqu  ils 
"eussent  tous  deux  une  origine 
"commune,  les  demiers  etoient 
"  tomb^s  dans  un  tel  avilisseroent 
"  qu  ils  n'avoient  aucune  sorte  de 
"consideration;  de  la  vient  que 
''  Pollux  dit  que  les  Hilotes  te- 
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cessarilj  have  been  more  closely  drawn.  And  this 
circumstance  renders  more  probable  the  account 
transmitted  to  us  of  Spartan  harshness  towards 
them.  Intercommunion  would  have  begotten  more 
humane  feelings  in  the  master,  more  attachment  in 
the  slave.  For  like  other  men  the  Spartans  felt 
the  influence  of  intimacy,  as  is  proved  by  their 
practice  of  enfranchising  the  companions  of  their 
childhood.  They  paid,  therefore,  an  involuntary 
compliment  to  their  own  hearts  when  they  kept 
the  Helots  at  a  distance,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  tyrannise  over  them.  They  could  not  have  re- 
sisted the  power  of  close  contact,  and  acted  like 
Messallina,  who  fled  in  tears  from  the  room  where 
a  man  was  pleading  for  his  life,  lest  she  should  for- 
give him,  whispering  as  she  went  to  her  instrument 
that  the  accused  must  not  1)0  sufiered  to  escape  ne- 
vertheless.* However,  a  certain  number  of  Helots 
were  retained  in  the  city  as  personal  attendants  on  ^^ 
the  Spartans,  and  there  waited  at  the  public  tables, 
and  were  lent  by  one  person  to  another,^  like  so 
many  dogs,  or  oxen  ;  although  it  seems  probable 
that  all  the  drudgery  of  the  capital  was  not  per- 
formed by  the  Helots  alone,  but  that  along  with 
them  were  associated  other  classes  of  domestic 
slaves,'  on  whose  history    and    condition    antiquity 


•'  noient  le  milieu  entre  les  gens  11- 
"  bres  et  les  esclaves.  Les  esclaves 
"  domestiques  avoient  un  rapport 
"  plus  particulier  au  maitre,  et 
"  n'etoient  employes  qu'eux  choses 
"du  manage,  comme  leur  nom 
"  meme  Texprime.  C*^toient  eux 
*'  que  les  Lacedemoniens  forfoient 
"de  boire  jusqu'a  s'enivrer,  et 
'^qu'ils  offroient  dans  cet  ^tat 
''  aux  yeux  des  jeunes  gens  pour 
"  leur  inspirer  1  norreur  d'un  vice 
"qui  degrade  lliumanite:  peut- 
"^tre  excusera-t-on  la  conduite 
"  des  Lacedemoniens  par  Fatten- 
"  tion  particuli^re  qu  Ub  donnoient 


^'a  I'education  de  leurs  enfans. 
"Mais  comment  justitier  la  cru- 
"  aut6  qu'ils  avoient  de  les 
''  obliger  k  recevoir  tous  les  ans 
**un  certain  nombre  de  coups 
"  sans  les  avoir  m^rites^  seule- 
'^ment  afin  qu'ils  ne  desappres- 
"  sent  pas  k  servir?"  Capperonier, 
Recherches  sur  I'Histoire  et  I'Es- 
clavage  des  Hilotes.  Mem.  De 
I'Acad.  Des  Inscrip.  t.  xxiii.  p. 
2S2,  seq. 

^  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  2. 

*  Xen.,Rep.  Lac.  vi.  3.  Arist.  Po- 
lit.  ii.  2.5.  Plut.  Institut.  Lac.  23. 

3  Their  personal  attendants  for 
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afTords  us  little  or  do  light.  But  as  the  Spartans 
were  constantlj  luakiug  prisoners  in  their  wars  with 
the  neighbouring  states,  which  were  occasionally  re- 
stored at  the  termination  of  hostilities,  we  appear 
to  be  authorized  in  concluding,  that  these  captives 
were  commonly  reduced  to  servitude  in  Laconia, 
whether  employed  in  household  labours,*  or  dis- 
persed among  the  Helots  in  the  field. 
V  ;  Another  service  the  Helots  performed  for  their 
/inasters,  which  necessarily  produced  some  degree  of 
intimacy,  I  mean  the  military  service  in  which  they 
fought  and  bled  by  their  side.*  The  state  was,  no 
doubt,  reluctant  to  admit  them  among  the  Hoplitae, 
or  heavy-armed,  where  the  discipline  was  rigorous, 
and  their  weapons  would  have  placed  them  on  a 
level  with  their  oppressors.  But  even  this  was 
sometimes  hazarded,  as  in  the  reinforcements  for- 
warded to  Gyleppus,  at  Syracuse^^  when  six  hun- 
dred  Neodomades  and   picked  Helots  were  compli- 

instance  were  called  fioQQvtQ^  ^  On  this  point  the  renuu^  of 
Suid.  in  v.  ii.  1 75,  and  even  Oapperonier  is  ingenious :  ''  On 
bom  in  the  house  like  the  Oiko-  "  les  Toit  rarement  (les  Lac^e- 
tribes  of  the  other  Greeks.  Etym.  "  moniens)  se  mettre  en  cam- 
Mag.  51)0.  14.  According  to  "  pagne  sans  eux ;  (les  Hilotes ;) 
Harpocration,  (in  V.  p.  128,)  they  "la  politique  Texigeoit;  que  n' 
were  slaves  educated  with  the  <'  auroient-ils  pas  en  a  craindre 
free  boys  at  Sparta.  The  con-  "  si,  les  contenant  \  peine  lora- 
jecture  of  Maussac,  however,  is,  "  qu'ils  etoient  chez  eux,  ils  les 
that  they  were  male  nurses  like  **  y  eussent  laisses  seuls  en  leur 
Phoenix  in  the  Iliad.  Similes  "absence?*'  Recherches  sur  les 
forte  hi  fuerint  Pappatibus,  de  Hilotes,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Des 
quibus  Juvenalis,  aut  gerulis,  Inscrip.  t.  xxiii.  p.  285. 
quos  scholiastes  Sophocles  in  A-  *  Thucyd.  vii.  1 9.  Cf.  v.  57. 
jace  Flagellifero  fiaiovikovQ  dictos  64.  iv.  80.  They  were  some- 
refert  id  est  baiulos:  ut  hodie  times  entrusted  with  important 
I  tali  dicunt  balio  et  balia.  Not.  commands  on  foreign  stations, 
p.  218.  jrhich  by  the  free  confederates 
*  To  this  class  probably  be-  of  Sparta,  however,  was  r^ard- 
longed  the  QtpdvovrtQ  of  Demar-  ed  as  an  insult :  dWk  rove  /leV 
atos,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  tlXtaraQ  itpfxotrracf  observes  the 
vi.  70,  though  Mr.  Miiller  con-  Theban  ambassador  at  Athens, 
jectures  them  to  have  been  He-  Kaditrrdyai  d^ovtri,  r^y  ii  £v/i- 
lots.    Dorians,  t.  ii.  p.  81.  udxwy    iXivdipwy     ^itw,    iir$i 
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mented  with  this  dangerous  distinction.  As  light 
troops,  hoM-ever,  they  almost  invariably  formed  the  ^ 
majority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  forces.  In  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  subject  races  were  more  humanely 
treated,  no  fear  was  entertained  at  entrusting  them 
with  arms.  Among  the  Dardanians,  for  example, 
where  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  private  individual 
to  possess  a  thousand  slaves,  or  more,  they  in  time 
of  peace  cultivated  the  land,  and  in  war  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  their  masters  serving  as  officers.* 

From  this  circumstance  one  of  two  things  must 
be  inferred ;  either  that  the  Dardanians  considered 
them  in  the  light  of  subjects,  as  we  do  the  natives 
of  India,  where  large  armies  are  officered  by  Eng- 
lishmen, or  that  that  people  understood  better  than 
any  other  in  antiquity  the  art  of  ruling  over  men. 

Plato,  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  a  number 
of  other  writers  agree  in  convicting  the  Spartans  of 
great  barbarity  towards  their  bondsmen,  differing, 
however,  as  to  the  degree  of  that  barbarity.  But 
their  "  philanthropic  views  "*  are  discarded  by  the 
historian,  who  with  the  skill  of  an  able  pleader, 
overlooks  these  great  writers,  whom  he  could  not 
treat  with  so  much^want  of  ceremony,  to  bring  for- 
ward the  picture  of  Myron  of  Priene,  whose  his- 
tory he  denominates  a  romance,  and  whose  testi- 
mony he  contumeliously  rejects.  In  order  the  more 
completely,  as  he  thinks,  to  demolish  this  humble 
vmter  he  quotes  the  following  passage  of  his  work 
preserved  by  Athenseus :    "  The  Helots  perform  for  V 

the  Spartans  every  ignominious  service.     They  are 

compelled  to  wear  a  cap  of  dog-skin,'  to  bear  a 
"covering  of  sheep-skin,  and  are  severely  beaten 
"every  year  without  having  committed  any  fault, 
"in  order  that  they  may  never  forget  they  are 
"slaves.      In   addition   to   this,   those   amonst   them 

(lfTv\Tiffar,   ^e<nrora(   dvaiftA^V'  *  Dorians,  ii.  38. 
atriv.       Xenoph.    Hellen.   iii.  5. 

12.  *  On    this   cap  see   Meursius, 

*  Athen.  vi.  108.  Miscell.  Lacon.  1.  u  c.  17.  p.  79, 
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"who,  either  by  their  stature  or  their  beanty,  raise 
"  themselves  above  the  condition  of  a  slave  are  con- 
"  demned  to  death,  and  the  masters  who  do  not  destroy 
**  the  most  manly  of  them  are  liable  to  punishment/'  ^ 
The  accusation  here  made  is  a  serious  one,  and  the 
apologist  naturally  feels  his  indignation  kindle  against 
its  author.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  employs  very 
harsh  language,  charges  Myron  with  "  ignorance  and 
"partiality,"  and  altogether  speaks  as  if  he  were  in 
possession  of  fieu^ts  wherewith  to  demolish  the  Pre- 
nian's  statement.  But  has  he  any?  Not  a  single 
one.  He  misunderstands  entirely  the  gist  of  My- 
ron's words,  in  the  matter  of  the  dog-skin  cap,  Bnd 
then,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  error,  presumes  to 
accuse  him  of  misrepresentation.  It  is  at  the  first 
blush  evident  that  Myron  considered  the  hardship  to 
consist,  not  in  the  wearing  of  the  cap,  but  in  being 
compelled  to  wear  it.  Mr.  Miiller's  examples,  con- 
sequently, are  nothing  to  the  purpose;  they  simply 
prove  that  other  people  had  endured  similar  hard- 
ships, (the  mention  of  Laertes  is  superfluous,)  never- 
theless, without  having  uttered  one  syllable  to  jus- 
tify his  triumph,  he  proceeds  with  much  self-satis- 
iaction  to  remark,  that  "  since  Myron  manifestlt/  mis- 
"  represents  this  circumstance,  it  is  very  probable  that 
"  his  other  objections  are  founded  in  error."* 

But  the  allegations  of  Myron,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive,  remain  not  only  untouched,  but  more  con- 
firmed and  established  than  ever  by  such  a  defence. 
It  happens,  in  fact,  that  they  are  true  to  the  letter, 
and  what  is  more,  are  by  no  means  the  gravest  im- 
putation which  can  be  substantiated  against  the 
Dorian  model-state.  We  shall  proceed,  however, 
step  by  step  examining  fairly,  and  in  order,  the 
charges  and  the  defence.    Plutarch,'  whose  testimony, 

1  Athen.  xiv.  74.     Cf.  Schol.  tity  allowed  their  masters.  Thu- 

Arist.  Nub.  269.     In  the  matter  cyd.  iv.  16. 
of  food  the  slaves  were  in  war         ^  Dorians,  ii.  89. 
reduced  to  live  on  half  the  quan-         '  Lycurg.  §  28.     To  this  may 
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when  favourable,  is  unhesitatingly  accepted,  "relates 
"  that  the  Helots  were  compelled  to  intoxicate  them-^ 
"  selves,  and  perform  indecent  dances  as  a  warning 
"to  the  Spartan  youth."*  Shall  we  credit  Plutarch? 
No  we  must  not;  because  "common  sense  is  op- 
"  posed  to  so  absurd  a  method  of  education."  But 
if  everything  in  history  which  we  may  determine 
to  be  opposed  to  common  sense  were  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  rejected,  we  should  make  sad  inroads 
upon  the  domains  of  antiquity.  That  which  in- 
creases the  ridicule  of  the  practice  is,  that  from 
among  those  same  Helots  they  selected  tutors  for 
their  younger  children,*  as  well  as  companions,  so  sj 
that  in  the  very  article  wherein  Xenophon'  disco- 
vered the  superiority  of  Lycurgus's  educational  sys- 
tem, it  was  completely  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
other  Greeks,  habituating  the  youth  to  the  intimacy 
and  government  of  slaves.* 


be  added  the  testimoDy  of  Deme- 
trius Cydonius :  ^ai  kqI,  Aa«re> 
ZaifiovlovQ  Tin  riv  EtX^rMv  H"^^ 
rdic  waalv  vTO^eucyvyai  ro  r^c 
yil\f/twc  dyaSoy,  ap.  Meurs.  Mis- 
eell.  Lacon.  11.  6.  p.  128. 

1  Dorians,  ii.  39. 

<  Mr.  Muller's  argument  is  put 
in  the  form  of  a  question :  "Is 
'*  it  possible  that  the  Spartans 
**  should  have  so  degraded  the 
**  men  whom  they  appointed  as 
"  tutors  over  their  young  chil- 
"  dren  ?"     Dorians,  ii.  39. 

3  De  Rep.  Laced,  ii.  1. 

♦  Plut.  Vit.  Ages.  §  3.  The 
evils  of  this  intercourse  are  con- 
stantly dwelt  upon  by  the  an- 
cients :  OTOV  oiKirric  iariv^  thOvQ 
iia^efpoyrai  oi  y€yy6fievoi  jraT- 
^iQ,  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  t.  i. 
p.  «99.  Cf.  Orat.  41.  t.  iL 
p.  261.  Though  it  be  most  true 
that  domestic  slaves  are  generally 
corrupt  in  manners  and  ignoble 


in  sentiments,  yet  we  may  be 
sure  from  an  attentive  observa- 
tion, of  human  nature,  that,  even 
were  it  not  so,  their  masters 
would  inevitably  seek  to  justify 
their  own  cruelty  and  injustice 
by  depreciating  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  their  dependents.  Thus 
the  ablest  of  Spanish  writers, 
actuated  less  perhaps  by  theory 
than  by  instinct,  strives  to  exte- 
nuate the  conduct  of  their  coun- 
trymen towards  the  natives  of 
America  by  attributing  to  them 
the  most  odious  and  repulsive 
qualities:  "Les  Indiens,"  ob- 
serves Ulloa,  "  sent  moins  a 
**craindre  par  leur  valeur  que 
*'  paf  leur  perfidie,  et  par  la  nise 
"avec  laqueUe  ils  commettent 
**  leur  attentats.  Victorieux  par 
**  surprise,  ils  sont  cruels  k  lex- 
*'  c^,  ne  connaissent  aucim  sen- 
''timent  de  compassion.  Leur 
'*  cruaute  est  toujours  accompag- 
"nee  de  sang  froid,  leur  plaisir 
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If,  however,  the  relation  of  Plutarch  stood  alone, 
its  force  would  be  less,   though  with  no  face  could 
we   reject  it   while  admitting  in  other  respects  his 
favourable  testimony.     But   from  manj  authors,  be- 
sides him,  it  is  clear,  that  to  demoralise  the  Helots 
^  was  the  constant  policy  of  Sparta.     Thus  when  the 
Thasians   brought   a  number  of  useless   dainties  to 
Agesilaos  and  his  army :  "  Give  them,"  said  he,  **  to 
"  those   Helots,  whom  it   is   better  to  corrupt  than 
"  ourselves."  ^      Consistently  with   the  same  system, 
and    the    more    completely   to    debase    their  minds, 
they   were   commanded   to   sing  obscene   songs  and 
perform  indecent  jigs,  while  the  Pyrrhic  dance  and 
every  warlike  lay  was  forbidden  them.     In   proof  of 
this,   it   is   related,   that  when   the  Thebans,   under 
Epaminondas,  invaded  Laconia,  and  made  prisoners 
a  number  of  the  Helots,  they  commanded  them  to 
sing  them  some  of  the  songs  of  Sparta,  of  Spendon, 
for  example,    or  Alcman,    or   Terpander.     But  the 
Helots*  professed  their  inability,  observing,  that  the 
acquisition   of  those  lays   was   forbidden   them.    In 
short,   to    adopt    the   words   of    Theopompos,    they 
were    at    all    times    cruelly  and    bitterly   treated;' 
deluded,    sometimes,   from    the   protection   of  sanc- 
tuary by  perjury,  and  then  coolly  assassinated  in  con- 
tempt of  religion  and  oaths,  as  in  the  case  of  those 


'^  est  le  carnage ;  mais  vaincus 
"  ce  sont  les  gens  le  plus  l&ches 
**  les  plus  pusillanimes  qu'on  pu- 
**  isse  voir.  Dans  le  premier  cas 
'*ils  ont  un  souverain  plaisir  a 
**  r^pandre  le  sang  des  malheureux 
"  qu'ils  surprennent  au  depourvu, 
'*  dans  le  second  ils  cherchent  & 
"  se  disculper  s*huinilient  jOsqu'ii 
*'  la  demidre  bassesse,  condam- 
"nent  euxm^mes  leur  fiirie, 
**  prient,  supplient^  et  se  mon- 
"  trent  dans  toute  leur  conduite 
'*les  plus  laches  des  hommes. 
''Ce  contraste  est  celui  qui  doit 
''resulter  de  la   Idchete    et  de 


**la  perfidie  qui  font  le  diarac- 
"tdre  de  ces  barfoares."  Me- 
moires  Philosophiques.  Discoun. 
xvii.  t.  ii.  p.  21,  et  seq. 

'  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  xir. 
74. 

«  Plut.  Vit.  Lycuig.  §  28.  On 
their  cruelty  and  peiSidy  towards 
the  same  unhappy  men  see  ^lian. 
Var.  Hist.  vi.  I.  Polyaen.  i.  41. 3. 

*  Critias,  in  feet,  observes,  that, 
as  the  freemen  of  Sparta  were  of 
all  men  the  most  free,  so  were  the 
serfs  of  Sparta  of  all  slaves  the 
most  slavish.  Liban.  Dedam. 
xxiv.  t.  ii.  p.  83,  seq.  Reiske. 
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suppliants  who  took   refuge  in   the   temple   of  Po- 
seidon at  Tsenaros.^ 

But  all  this  harsh  usage  was  mild  compared  with 
other  injuries  which  the  laws  of  Sparta  inflicted  on 
them.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  am  about 
to  speak  of  the  Crypteia,  not  one  feature  of  which, 
to  my  mind,  has  been  softened  or  explained  away, 
or  rendered  doubtftil  by  the  ingenious  but  very  use- 
less special  pleading  of  some  distinguished  scholars 
among  our  contemporaries.*  Mr.  Miiller,  with  much 
intrepidity,  leads  the  van  of  Sparta's  defenders,  and, 
by  an  artifice  not  unfamiliar  to  rhetoricians,  seeks  to 
beat  down  the  authorities  on  which  belief  in  the 
Crypteia  rests.  He  affects  to  think  slightingly  of 
their  means  of  obtaining  information,  though  certain- 
ly, in  this  respect,  at  least,  the  very  meanest  of  them 
possessed  incalculable  advantages  over  himself.  How- 
ever, of  Isocrates  he  thus  unceremoniously  disposes : 
"  Isocrates  speaks  of  this  institution  in  a  very  con- 
**  fused  manner  and  from  mere  report."  ^  On  the 
contrary,  this  "old  man  eloquent,"  as  Milton  affec- 
tionately terms  him,  luminously,  (would  that  Mr. 
Miiller  and  I  possessed  equal  art ! )  and  upon  the 
best  authorities,*  sketches  the  history  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian government,  its  injustice,  its  oppressions; 


*  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  vi. 
1 02  "Ort  ol  AaK€Baifi6vtoi  tovq 
Ik  Taiydpov  iicerac  irapatrxovlii' 
aayrii  dyiarrfaay  icai  dirdKTtirayj 
(^aar  ii  oiKirai  tQv  'EXkbtnav) 
Kara  fiffviy  tov  Hoffti^wyo^  atia" 
/i^C  iinirtaity  ry  SirdpT^,  r^y 
woXiy  dy^petorara  Kardtrtiffiy, 
litre  iriyre  fioyac  diro\€i<p6iiyai 
olKtaQ  e{  iLwdiTTic  rrjc  moXcofc* 
JEi.  Var.  Hist.  vi.  7.  Thucyd. 
i.  128.  Suid.  v.  Taiydpioy.  t.  ii. 
p.  874,  F.  Pausanias^  how- 
ever, relates,  that  the  suppliants 
in  question  were  not  Helots  but 
LacedflBmonians.  iv.  24.  5.  vii. 
25. 3.  Cf.  Capperonier,  Recherches 

VOL.  III. 


sur  les  Hilotes,  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
des  Inscrip.  t.  xxiii.  p.  275. 

*  Capperonier,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, entertained  something  like 
scepticism  on  the  point,  though 
he  could  not  deny  that  the  moral 
temperament  of  the  Spartans  ren- 
dered the  existence  of  the  institu- 
tion probable.  **  Le  d^faut  de 
"  preuves  m  emp^he,  malgre  la 
"  ferocity  connue  des  Lac^cmo- 
<'  niens^  de  rien  d^der  sur 
«  Tusage  de  la  Cryptic."  Mem. 
&c.  p.  284. 

^  Dorians,  ii.  40,  seq. 

*  Oi  rdxilywy  dtcpttovrTtQ-  Pa- 
natben.  §  73. 
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UDd  concludes  by  describing  the  annual  massacre  of 
the  Helots.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  with  Aris- 
totle,* he  attributes  to  the  Ephori  the  direction  of 
this  servile  war,  in  which  the  reins  of  slaughter 
were  loosed  or  tightened  by  their  authority. 

The  relation,  however,  of  Isocrates,  who  probably 
descended  to  particulars,  appears  not  to  have  come 
down  to  us  entire.  Plutarch,  though  he  be  the 
panegyrist,  rather  than  the  faithful  historian,  of 
Sparta,  has  supplied  the  deficiency.  He  does  so, 
indeed,  reluctantly;  trumpets  in  the  narration  vnth 
epic  flourishes,  seeking,  by  all  the  art  he  is  master 
of,  to  shield  his  beloved  Lycurgus  from  the  stem 
but  deserved  rebuke  of  Plato.*  Too  honest,  how- 
ever, was  the  old  Boeotian  entirely  to  suppress  the 
truth.  So  that,  at  length,  after  much  preparation, 
the  massacre  is  described  hurriedly,  biriefly,  with 
vehement  unwillingness,  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
with  the  more  terrible  effect. 

Having  enumerated  the  regulations  affecting  the 
free  citizens,  "  In  these,**  he  says,  "  there  is  no  trace 
*^  of  that  injustice  and  griping  ambition  which  some 
"  object  to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  considering 
"  them  well  adapted  to  beget  bravery  though  not 
^^  honest  principles.  It  was  probably  the  institution 
of  the  Crypteia  (if  as  Aristotle  contends,  it  pro- 
ceeded from  Lycurgus)  that  inspired  Plato  with 
such  an  opinion  of  the  legislator  and  his  laws. 
"  According  to  this  ordinance  the  rulers,  selecting 
"  from  among  the  youths  those  most  distinguished 
^^  for  ability,  sent  them  forth  armed  with  daggers 
"  and    furnished   with   the   necessary    provisions,    to 

.    1  Ap.  Plut.  Lycurg.  §  28.  dtrxpiT  hy  ical  eptv  toiq  iuv  tie 

,  ^  See    the    conyersation   with  lZ,  rolg  ^  CifQ  ohx  ^   ytyovvUi 

Megillos  in  the  First  Book  of  the  itnty,  iKdrrw  Si  ij  r€  ^Hpwcktv 

Laws  throughout.     0pp.  t.  vii.  p.  tUv  ^vXela  r%  twv   MapiapSv- 

£01^  sqq.     And>  again,  in  Book  v^y  Kara&vXkv^e^  epiy  hy  ex^* 

vi.  p.  460.     2x«?o>'  y<ip  Tdyrtay  to   Q^rroKSty    r     ai   wtynrrtXQV 

T&y  'EXX^i'Ctfi'  1^  AaKeiaifioylftty  tdyoQ* 
clXoire/a  xXciVri^K  diropiay  wap' 


it 
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"  scour  the  country,  separating  and  concealing  them- 
^^  selves  in  unfrequented  places  by  day,  but  issuing 
''  out  at  night  and  slaughtering  all  such  of  the  He- 
^^  lots  as  they  found  abroad.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
"  they  fell  upon  them  while  engaged  in  their  rural 
^^  labours  in  the  fields,  and  thei^e  cut  off  the  best 
"  and  bravest  of  the  race.'*^  Plutarch  felt  that  con- 
nected with  this  system,  as  flowing  from  the  same 
principle  of  policy  and  designed  to  effect  the  same 
purpose,  were  those  extensive  massacres  recorded  in 
history,  by  one  of  which  more  than  two  thousand 
of  those  unhappy  men,  having  been  insidiously  de- 
luded into  the  assertion  of  sentiments  conformable 
to  the  gallant  actions  they  had  performed  in  the 
service  of  the  state,*  were  removed  in  a  day.  Lulled 
by  the  gift  of  freedom,  crowned,  smiled  upon,  they 
were  conducted  to  the  temples,  as  if  to  implicate  , 
the  very  gods  in  the  treachery : — and  then  suddenly  "^ 
they  disappeared ;  nor  to  this  hour  has  the  fate  which 
overtook  them  been  revealed.^  Compared  with  this 
the  slaughter  of  the  Janisaries  appears  less  culpable. 
But  had  Sparta  no  apology  to  offer,  for  these 
actions,  to  humanity  ?  Her  rulers  discovered  one 
which  appears  to  have  satisfied  their  own  consciences. 
Every  year,  on  taking  office,  the  Ephori,  fonrially,  in . 
their  good  city  of  Sparta,  declared  war  against  their 
unarmed  and  unhappy  vassals,  ^Hhat  they  might  bQ 
"  massacred  under  pretence  of  law."*     Mr.  Miiller 


1  Phit.  Vit.  Lycur.  §  28.  Vid. 
Ubb.  Emmiuin,  iii.  127,  seq.  et 
Crag,  de  Rep.  Laced,  b.  L  c.  xL 
p.  6S. 

2  Among  other  nations  where 
servitude  was  rendered  less  ofien- 
sire,  both  by  law  and  manners, 
noen  were  enabled  to  place  a  more 

Senerous  confidence  in  their  slaves. 
annatfls  Limigantes  Gotthorum 
vicinorum  suormn  armis  oppressi, 
cum  justas  ad  resistendum  Hbero- 
rum  hominum  copias  non  babe- 


rent,  tanquam  in  extremo  periculo 
servos  snos  armarunt,  atque  eos 
contra  Ootthos  duxerunt.  Mox 
autem,  cum  ^  servis  deficientibus 
appetiti,  ac  sedibus  ejecti  patriis 
essent  auxOii  ac  consilii  inopes  ad 
Constantinum  subddium  implora- 
tum,  et  sedes  tutas  petitum  se 
contulerunt.  Carol.  Sigon.  De 
Occident.  Imper.  1.  iv.  p.  67- 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  80. 

♦  Plut.  Lycurg.  §  28. 
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overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  these  testimonies, 
does  not  yet  jrield  up  the  point:  "Were  not  these 
"  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely  alone, 
"  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of  common  protect 
"  tion ;  and  did  they  not  every  year  kindle  a  most 
"  bloody  and  detenpined  war  throughout  the  whole 
"  of  Laconia  ?  **  The  historian  is  pleasant  upon  the 
Helots.  Kindle  a  war !  How  happens  it  that  the 
Chinese,  who,  at  many  periods  of  their  history,  have 
rivalled  the  Helots  in  suffering,  and  like  them,  too, 
have  rebelled  occasionally,  yet  make  annually  no 
"  bloody  and  determined  war  "  against  the  Mantchoo 
Tartars?  The  answer  is  written  on  every  page  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  was  put  in  form  by 
Alexander  when  he  inquired  whether  one  butcher 
were  afraid  of  many  sheep?  Nevertheless,  even 
the  spirit  of  slavery  itself  did  sometimes  revolt 
against  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  kindled  such 
"  bloody  and  determined  wars "  as  Sparta,  without 
foreign  aid,  was  unable  to  terminate.  They  were, 
in  fact,  during  many  years,  prevented  from  disputing 
with  the  Athenians  the  supremacy  in  Greece,  by 
,  contests  with  their  own  vassals.^  And  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  great  earthquake  when  nearly  every 
house  in  Sparta  was  shaken  to  the  ground,^  did 
not  the  Helots  rejoice  at  the  calamity,  and  come 
flocking  to  the  environs  of  the  city  from  the  whole 
country  round,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their 
tyrants  as  they  were  escaping  in  terror  from  their 
tottering  habitations?  Revolt,  then,  was  not  unfit- 
miliar  to  the  Helots  —  again  and  again  was  the 
standard  of  freedom  unfurled* — and  the  day,  though 
late,  at  length  came,  when  the  Spartan  saw  his 
slave  placed  on  a  level  with  himself.* 

To  render  credible  this  sketch  of  cruelty,  the  cha- 
racter and  education  of  the  Spartans  must  be  kept 
in  view : 

*  UoXd/ioic    oUeloic    cfeipyo-  '  Athen.  vi.  87. 

/Lieyoi,     Thucyd.  i.  118. 

«  Plut.Ciin.§l6.Diod.Sicxi.63.  ♦  Strab.  viii.  t.  c.  6.  t.  ii  p.  190. 
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Parcere  Bubjectis,  et  debellare  superbos^ 

was  not  their  maxim.^  They  loved  to  trample  on 
the  fallen.  Even  in  boyhood  and  among*  them- 
selves, they  practised  gouging  as  an  accomplishment, 
and  as  an  Athenian  did  music  —  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  even  the  writers  most  favourable  to 
their  state,  confess  them  to  have  been  brutal,  inhu- 
man, perfidious.'^  Nor  among  a  people  so  ignorant, 
so  prejudiced,  so  narrow-minded,  whose  understand- 
ings were  possibly  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
idea  of  justice  or  liberality,  can  we  altogether  won- 
der at  such  an  outbreak  of  barbarism.  Men  have 
been  known  in  modern  times  to  shoot  slaves  for 
their  amusement ;  a  king  of  France  has  been  known 
from  the  same  motive  to  shoot  his  subjects,  and 
a  learned  professor,^  not  very  remarkable  for  cruelty, 


^  iElian.  vi.  i. 

*  In  justification  of  this  harsh 
view  of  the  Spartan  character, 
numerous  ancient  authorities  of 
the  greatest  weight  may  be  cited. 
On  their  extreme  licentiousness 
see  the  testimony  of  Agnon. 
Athen.  xiii.  79.  Plato  de  Legg. 
viii.  t.  viii.  p.  90.  On  their  to- 
lerance of  adultery,  Plut.  Paral. 
Num.  §  3.  On  their  inhospitality 
and  sordid  avarice,  Aristoph.  Pac. 
628.  Oi  ^  Ar*  alvypoKiphiiQ  koX 
Zuipntv^voiy  K.  r.  X.  On  the  ava- 
rice of  Gylippos,  see  Max.  Tyr. 
Dissert,  p.  1 33.  In  the  Achames 
(v.  306,  seq.)  Aristophanes,  again, 
briefly  but  energetically  describes 
the  character  which  the  Spartans 
enjoyed  in  Greece : 

IIwc  ^€  y   ^v  icaXiJc  Xeyoic  &v, 

Ciirc/o  iaweltrw  y*  Axa£, 
Ol^iK   ovTt   /3w/ioc,  ovTi   witrriQ, 

On  which  the  scholiast  re- 
marks :  ekI  dTCitrriq,  yap  ZutaK- 
\ovTO  ol  AaKeBaifi6yu>i'  koI  Ei^pi- 
TclofiQ.iv  ^AvBpofjtdxg' 


^irdfyrriQ  tyoiKot,  ^dXto  /3ovXcv« 
riipicu 

Tpla  ^i  iyKXiifAOTa  irapatatriaQ 
wpoffiBiiKiv  airrolc*  «i  ydp  trvydfi- 
Kai  ^id  TptHy  rcXovvrac,  Xi^wv, 
Ipywv,  X^'P^^>  X6yuy  fjiivt  olov 
It  opKwy,  Ipywy  li,  ^id  rHy  iv 
fiwfiotQ  dvat&y,  \^Eipiiy  li,  iiru^fi 
ai  witFTtiQ  5id  r«K  Bi^uy  y/vov- 
rac.  KaVO iiripOQ* 

Ac£iai,  pc  iriiriOfity, 

The  passage  in  the  Andromache 
referred  to  by  the  scholiast  occurs 
at  V.  445,  sqq.  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  1 0 1 . 
V.  35.  See  above,  Book  i.  chap- 
ter ii.    Book  ii.  chapter  viii. 

*  M.  Ant.  Muret.  Orat.  xvii. 
p.  153.  The  achievement  of  the 
king  is  thus  related  by  honest 
Mezeray :  Numbers  of  Huguenots 
having  collected  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  lus  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty,  from  an  apartment 
of  the  Louvre  "taschoit  de  les 
canarder  avec  sa  grande  arque- 
buse  k  giboyer."  Abreg6  Chro- 
nologique,  iii.  1083. 
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has  pronounced  the  panegjrric  of  that  king.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  at  all  incredible  in  the  Spar- 
tan Crypteia,  which  exactly  harmonizes  with  all  we 
know  of  the  nation. 

An  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  explain 
the  whole  away,  by  the  unauthorized  inference,  that 
in   the   casual  glance  which    Megillos,   in   the   laws 
of  Plato,  makes  at  this  institution,  we  have  a  com- 
plete description  of  it  in  all  its  features.     But  very 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case.      The  Spartan  in- 
terlocutor  is   there    making  out   a   defence    of    his 
own  country,  and  consequently  alludes  only  to  such 
points   as   appear  capable  of  a  favourable   interpre- 
tation.    Of  course  he  is  careful   to  keep   the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Helots  in  the  back-ground ;  and  merely 
says,  ^' There  is  also  amongst  us  what  is  called  the 
"  Crypteia,  the  pain  of  undergoing  which  is  scarcely 
"  credible.     It  consists  in  going  barefoot  in  storms, 
"  in  enduring  the  privations  of  the  camp,  perform- 
^'  ing  menial  offices  without  a  servant,  and  wander- 
"  ing  night  and  day  through   the  whole   country."  * 
This  is  the  picture   of  a  Spartan,   dwelling   on   his 
own    hardships;    which,    however,    must    have    been 
endured  for  some  purpose,  and  what  was  that?     If 
exercise  and  military  seasoning  were  alone  aimed  at, 
where  was  the  necessity  for  that  concealment,  that 
lying  in   ambush,   which   the   word   itself  signifies? 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Helots  were  a  constant 
terror  to  their  masters — that  whenever  occasion  of- 
fered, they  revolted — whenever  any  enemy  to   the 
state  presented  himself,  they  joined  him — that  they 
fled  whenever  flight  was   possible — and  were,   it  is 
confessed,  so  numerous  and  so  bold,  that  Sparta  was 
compelled,  in  treaties  with  foreign  states,  to  stipu- 
late  "for  aid   against  her   own   subjects."*      What 
more   probable,   therefore,   under  the  circumstances, 

1  Plat.  deLegg.  i.  t.vii.  p.  196.  ^  Dorians,  ii.   43.    Thucyd.  i. 

Bekk.  Cf.  Muller,    Hist,  of  the      118.  v.  14.  28. 
Dorians,  ii.  41. 
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than  the  institution  of  the  Crypteia?     What  more 
in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  people  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  certain  extraor- 
dinary occasions  these  chief  of  slaves  obtained  their 
freedom  from  the  state;  but  that  any  "legal  way 
"  to  liberty  and  citizenship  stood  open  to  them,"  * 
does  not  appear.*  The  chain  of  "probabilities"  by 
which  this  conclusion  is  attempted  to  be  arrived 
at  is  perfectly  unique,  and  would  lead  with  equal 
force  to  any  other  whatever.  "  The  many  inter- 
"  mediate  steps,  it  is  said,  seem  to  prove  the  exist- 
"  ence  of  a  regular  mode  of  transition  from  the 
"  one  rank  to  the  other."  It  has  not,  however, 
been  proved  that  there  were  any  intermediate  steps; 
and  the  very  attempt  is  based  almost  wholly  on  a 
fragment  of  that  Myron  of  Priene,  whose  Messenian 
History  Mr.  Miiller  denominates  a  romance,  and 
whose  "  partiality  and  ignorance "  he  considers  so 
self-evident  but  a  few  passages  back. 

1.  The  Helots  who  were  esteemed  worthy  of  an^ 
"  especial    confidence    were    called    a^ysibi."  ^      This 
however,   is  no  intermediate  step,   as  it  is  not  said 
that  their  being  thus  called  was  necessarily  followed 
by  any  result. 

2.  The  igvxTfjgig  enjoyed  the  same  "(especial  con- 
fidence) in  war."*  On  points  of  this  kind  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  rely  on  some  authority,  and  the  historian 
adduces  none.^      It  has,   indeed,   been   conjectured. 


^  Mull.  Dorians^  ii.  4d. 

2  In  &ct  Dion  ChryBostom 
states  most  distinctly^  that  there 
was  no  such  way :  Oh^i  virdpxti 
roiQ  'EXXuftriv  ytvioQai  XTrapria- 
ToiQf  60€v  Bil  Kal  ^lareKovffiy  iiri' 
fiovktiiovTiQ  ry  ^irdpTy.  Orat. 
xxxvi.  t.  ii.  p.  92,  Reisk. 

'  Dorians,  ii.  43.  Hesych.  in 
Y.  *Apyiloi  ...  CK  rill y  £i\(t»rwv 
oi  iniTT€v6yL€V0i  ovrciic  eXcyovro. 
t.  i.  p.  S\^,  seq.  Albert.     This 


(( 


<t 


has  previously  been  remarked 
by  Capperonier :    "  On  lit   dans 

Hesychius,   quon    donnoit    le 

nom  d'Argiens  \  ceux  qui  se 
"  distinguoient  par  leur  fidelity." 
Recherches  sur  les  Hilotes,  Mem. 
de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  t.  xxiii. 
p.  28^.  Cf.  Crag,  de  Rep.  La- 
ced. 1.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  70. 

*  Cf.  Anim.  ad  Athen.  t.  viii. 
p.  603. 

«  Cf.  Athen.  vi.  102. 
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from  the  derivation  of  their  name,  that  this  clasg 
of  freedmen  served  as  a  body-guard  to  their  for- 
mer masters.  Positively,  however,  nothing  what- 
ever is  known  of  their  condition. 

3.  The  atptrcci  were,  probablt/y  released  from  **  all 
service."  The  expression  of  Eustathius^  is,  "being 
"  made  free,  they  were  called  aphetae." 

4.  "  The  isffTOiTtovavTou^'  who  served  in  the  fleet, 
"  resembled,  probailt/^  the  freedmen  of  Attica,  who 
"  were  called  the  out^weUers" *  This  phrase  is  cal- 
culated to  convey  an  erroneous  impression,  as  though 
these  freedmen  necessarily  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  country,  whereas  oi  x»f<V  olxovprsg  merely  sig- 
nifies persons  who  have  establishments  of  their  own. 
With  respect  to  the  Desposionautse,  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  slaves  brought  up  in  their 
masters'  houses,  and  afterwards  enfranchised,  and 
ordered  to  be  employed  about  the  fleet. 

5.  "  When  they  (the  Helots)  received  their  li- 
"  berty,  they  also  obtained  permission  to  dwdl  where 
"  they  wished^  and,  probably^  at  the  same  time,  "  a 
"  portion  of  land  was  granted  to  them  without  the 
"  lot  of  their  former  masters.''  This  is  drawing  a 
general  inference  from  a  particular  case.  Thucy- 
dides,*  the  authority  relied  on,  speaks  only  of  those 
Helots  who  having  served  in  Thrace  under  Brasidas, 
obtained  enfranchisement  on  their  return,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  lands  recently  taken  from  the 
Lepreatae.  On  other  occasions,  as  the  whole  of 
Laconia  and  Messenia  had  been  divided  among  the 
citizens,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  whence  the  state 
could  have  obtained  lands  to  bestow.  The  probor 
iility^  therefore,  is,  that  they  bestowed  none. 

Of  the  Neodamodes  or  "  new  citizens,^  our  know- 
ledge is  little  less  scanty  than  of  the  other  classes 
of  freedmen.      That  they  were   enfranchised  Helots 

1  Ad   Iliad,   o.  p.   lOdl.    10.         'See  Bceckh.  Pub.  Econ.  oi 
Cf.  y.  p.  938. 51.  Ath.  i.  349. 

2  Cf.  EuBtath.  ad  II.  X.  784.  15.  *  1.  v.  §  34. 
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is  confidently  maintained  by  several  learned  writers, 
though  otliers  suppose  them  to  have  been  the  sons 
of  enfranchised  Helots.*  This  latter  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  Myron, 
who  observes,  that  "  the  Lacedsemonians  often  eman- 
cipated their  slaves,  some  of  whom  were  then  called 
aphettBy  others  adespokBy  others  eructeres^  others 
desposionautcB ;  there  were  others  whom  they  de- 
"  nominated  neodamodes^  different  from  the  Helots."* 
Of  those  modem  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
Spartan  institutions,  .some  elude  the  discussion  al- 
together, while  others  acquiescing  in  the  commonly 
received  opinion  contend,  that  the  Neodamodes  were 
those  Helots  who,  having  conducted  themselves  gal-L^ 
lantly  in  war,  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  their  free- 
dom. But  this  decision,  however  plausible  it  may 
seem,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  For,  wherever 
Thucydides,  or  any  other  historian  of  authority,  has 
occasion  to  mention  this  class  of  freedmen,  they 
appear  to  be  carefiilly  distinguished  from  the  en- 
fVanchised  Helots.  Thus,  when  the  companions  of 
Brasidas,  before  spoken  of,  had  received  their  free- 
dom, and  were  sent  as  settlers  into  the  Lepreatis, 
it  is  added,  that  they  were  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  Neodamodes.'    But  if  this  term  signified  nothing 
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'  Dr.  Arnold,  in  Thucvd.  v. 
S4,  Hudson,  in  Var.  Lect.  on 
the  same  passage  observes,  that 
*'  Neodamodes     fuisse     Helotas, 

contra    quam    censet    Cragius 

(de  Rep.  Lac.  i.  1 2,)  clare  os- 
"  tendit  Meursius  in  Miscell. 
"  Lacon.  ii.  7."  Thucyd.  t.  iii. 
p.  492.  Bip.  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  xii. 

«Athen.  vi.  \02.  Cf.  Herm. 
Polit.  Antiq.  §§.24.  48.  et  Valcke- 
naar  ad  Herod,  ix.  11,  where 
the  condition  of  the  Perioeci  is 
sought  to  be  explained.  Suid.  v. 
veocafi.  ii.  215.  Animad.  in 
Athen.  t.  viii.  p.  603.  Ubbo 
Emmius,  iii.  138. 
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«  Thucyd.  v.  84.  67.  vii.  58. 
Xenoph.  Helen,  i.  3.  17.  iii.  L 
4.  iii.  36.  6.  v.  2.  24.  vi.  I.  4. 
I  cannot  discern  the  force  of 
Schneider's  argument  in  his  re- 
mark on  Thucyd.  vii.  58  :  "8ed 
locus  Thucydidis  clarissimus 
est :  BvvaTai  Bi  to  i^toBafjiudtc 
iXtvOepoy  H^ri  eJyai.  i.-  e.  signifi- 
cat  vocabulum  rto^afiwhit  homi- 
nes nuper  libertate  donatos."  Not 
to  insist  on  the  opinion  of  Ai^mi' 
lius  Portus,  that  the  above  words 
have  crept  from  the  margin  into 
the  text,  the  recently  enfranchised 
Helots  were  as  much  "  homines 
"  nuper  libertate    donatos,"    as 
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more  than  Helots  who  had  been  rewarded  with  li- 
berty, in  what  did  they  differ  from  the  other  Helots 
who  had  likewise  been  made  free?  One  learned 
commentator/  not  without  ingenuity,  infers  that 
they  were  a  class  of  tributary  subjects  inhabiting  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  on  whom  the  right 
of  citizenship  had  been  conferred,  though  they  did 
not  enjoy  perfect  equality  with  the  elder  citizens. 
But,  as  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  they  were  en- 
franchised slaves,  we  are  compelled  to  atmndon  even 
this  hypothesis,  and  seek  to  discoyer  some  other  clue 
to  the  truth. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  Spartans 
appear  to  have  possessed  numbers  of  slaves  properly 
so  called,  besides  their  oppressed  and  miserable  bonds- 
men, with  whom  they  seem  often  to  have  been  con- 
founded. These,  by  being  more  constantly  about  their 
masters,  were,  doubtless,  able  to  gain  more  upon  their 
affections,  and  could  not  possibly  be  viewed  with 
equal  dread,  since  they  were  necessarily  brought  to- 
gether from  various  countries,  and  connected  con- 
sequently by  no  bond  of  union.  As  often,  there- 
fore, as  the  state  required  a  fresh  supply  of  citizens, 
it  is  from  among  these  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  selected;  and  that,  too,  in  numbers  so  consi- 
derable, that  Agesilaos,  on  one  occasion,  was  en- 
abled to  select  two  thousand  to  attend  him  on  an 
expedition  wherein  he  was  accompanied  by  only 
thirty  Spartans.* 

Another  class  of  persons'  commonly  ranked  among 
the  Laconian  slaves  were  the   Mothaces,^  to  deter- 


the  Neodamodes.  And  yet,  when 
Bent  together  to  Lepreon  they 
are  carefully  distinguished.  See 
Hudson.  Var.  Lect.  Thucyd.  iv. 
460.  Bip. 

1  Moras,  ap.  Schneid.  Ind. 
Grsc.  ad  Xen.  Hellen.  p.  468. 
Cf.  Perizon.  ad  iElian.  xii.  43. 

«Plut.   Agesil.  §  6.  Cf.  Xe- 


noph.  Hellen.  i.  3.  15.  iii.  1.  3.  v. 
2.  24.  Diod.  SicuL  xv.  20. 

5  See  Book  ii.  chapter  vii. 

*  Cf.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Eq.  632. 
Ubbo.  Emm.  iiL  132,  seq. 
Mention  is  made  in  Plutarch  of 
two  Syntrophoi  of  Cleomenes,  who 
were  called  Mothaces,  and  these 
we  find  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
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mine  whose  origin,  rank,  and  condition,  appears  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  That  they  never, 
during  the  flourishing  ages  of  the  commonwealth, 
formed  any  part  of  the  servile  caste  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain,  whatever  may  be  found  to  the 
contrary  in  the  grammarians  of  later  times.  For 
the  Mothaces,  observes  Atbenseus,  though  not  La- 
cedaemonians, were  free.  And  to  the  same  purpose 
speaks  Philarchos,  whose  words  are :  "  The  Mo- 
"  thaces  were  the  brotherlike  companions  of  the  La- 
"  cedsemonians.  For  every  youthfiil  citizen,  accord- 
"  ing  to  his  means,  chose  one,  two,  or  more  of 
"  these  to  be  brought  up  along  with  him ;  and,  not- 
"  withstanding  that  they  enjoyed  not  the  rank  of  ci- 
**  tizens,  they  were  free^  and  participated  in  all  the 
^'  advantages  of  the  national  education.  It  is  even 
**  said  that  Lysander,  who  defeated  the  Athenians 
'^  at  sea,  was  one  of  this  class  of  men,  but  raised 
"  to  the  rank  of  citizen  for  his  valour."  ^  To  the 
same  section  of  the  Laconian  population  belonged 
also  Callicratidas  and  Gylippos,^  a  circumstance  which 
of  itself  appears  completely  to  overthrow  the  hy- 
pothesis of  those  who  derive  the  Mothaces  directly 
from  the  Helots ;  for  Cleandridas,  the  father  of  Gy- 
lippos,*  was  chosen  to  accompany  King  Pleistoanax, 
as  chief  of  his  councillors,  during  an  expedition 
into  Attica,  an  honour  which  would  not,  I  imagine, 
have  been  conferred  upon  a  Helot.  Again,  Lysan- 
der, whom  by  one  authority  we  are  taught  to  re- 
gard as  a  Mothax,  is  by  another  spoken  of  not 
barely  as  a  Spartan,  but  as  descended  from  the 
Heracleidae.* 


soldiers.     Vit.  Cleom.  §  8.     Cf. 
Valck.  Diatrib.  p.  £31. 

1  Athen.  vi.  102.  Miiller^  al- 
luding to  tins  passage,  says,  "  In 
AthensDus  they  are  called  free 
in  reference  to  their  ye^/ure,  not 
their  /wis^,  condition."  Dor. 
ii.  44.  n.  b.     By  the   same  rule, 
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the  vicious  man  who  is  one  day 
to  be  virtuous,  mighty  in  the  midst 
of  his  crimes^  be  pronounced  a 
pattern  of  morality.  <  iElian. 
Var.  Hist.  xii.  43.  Perizon. 

3  Cf.  Diod.  Sicul.  xiii.  106,  who 
call»  the  father  Cleardios. 

♦  Plut.  Vit.  Lysand.  §  2. 
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How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  these  seeming 
contradictions  ?  Probably  by  supposing,  that  the 
Mothaces  consisted,  first  of  the  sons  of  such  Spar- 
tans as  were  too  poor  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  maintenance  and  education,^  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  Aristocritos,  the  father  of 
Lysander,  whose  early  indigence  is  celebrated ;  se- 
condly of  bastard  Spartans,  who  it  is  well  known 
shared  the  education  of  their  legitimate  brethren ; 
and  thirdly,  of  the  sons  of  persons  of  rank  and 
distinction  among  the  Perioeci.  To  these  perhaps, 
in  very  late  times,  the  sons  of  favourite  slaves  bom 
in  the  house  may  have  been  added,  though  there 
is  no  ground  for  believing  that  this  was  habitually 
the  case  in  the  earlier  ages.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  it  seems  to  be  quite  evident,  that  Lycurgus 
laid  much  less  stress  on  ^^ birth  and  blood"  than 
on  that  steadiness  and  patience  of  toil  which  are 
the  first  qualities  of  a  soldier.  Whoever  from  child- 
hood upward  gave  proof  of  these,  by  submitting 
unmurmuringly  to  the  rigorous  trial  he  enjoined  the 
youth  of  Sparta,  was  elevated  in  the  end  to  the 
rank  of  a  citizen,  while  they  who  shrunk  from  the 
severity  of  his  discipline,  according  to  some  even 
though  they  had  descended  from  the  blood  royal, 
sunk  into  a  state  of  degradation  or  were  even 
confounded  with  the  Helots.*  Foreigners  who  en- 
joyed  the    privileges   of   this   system   of  instruction 


^  Cf.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  2.  15, 
where  the  regulations  of  the  Per- 
sian system  are  evidently  mere 
copies  of  those  which  prevailed,  at 
least  in  earlier  ages,  at  Sparta. 
Plut.  Institut  Lac.  §  21,  seq. 
Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  314,  seq. 

«  Teles,  ap.  Stob.  Florileg.  Tit 
40.  8.  AaKi^aifioviOi  B^  ohBiy 
T&y  roiovriity  oytiBog  fiyovyrai* 
dWd  Toy  /liy  ft€rao'X<5v'"a»^^C 
oy wyijc  <a^  ififieiyayra,  Khy  Hyo^f 


Kay  i^  eiXiirrac,  Ofioltac  toTq  dptff' 
rcfic  TifjL^ffi'  Toy  Si  ^i)  i^fiei' 
yayra,  Kay  «{  ahrov  rov  fiaaiXdtK 
tie  rove  tiKtaras  dTO^rriXKown, 
Kal  T^c  xoXcrr/ac  o  rocovroc  ov 
fjL€T€xu.  The  testimony  of  Dion 
Chrysostom  (Orat.  xxxvi.  t.  ii. 
p.  92),  as  we  have  seen  above,  is 
in  direct  contradiction  with  this 
of  Teles ;  but  if  we  suppose  them 
to  speak  of  different  periods  of 
Spartan  history,  they  may  both 
be  right. 
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received  among  the  Lacedaemonians  the  name  of 
Trophimoi. 

Of  the  Epeunactse,  a  peculiar  class  of  freedmen, 
we  have  the  following  curious  account :  Having  in 
the  Messenian  war  lost  a  number  of  Spartans,  the 
government  began  to  apprehend  that  the  enemy 
might  discover  its  weakness ;  to  conceal  which  a  He- 
lot was  substituted  in  the  place  of  every  fallen  war- 
rior. Shortly  afterwards  these  men  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  citizens  and  denominated  Epeimactae, 
because  they  occupied  the  beds  {sv^cti)  of  other  men.* 

But  wherever  men  are  base-minded  there  vnll  be 
slaves;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  in  all  other 
parts  of  Greece,  no  less  than  at  Sparta,  this  mise- 
rable class  existed  for  the  performance  of  servile 
drudgery.  Posidonios,  the  Stoic,*  observes,  that 
persons  lacking  sense  to  provide  for  themselves,  vo- 
luntarily became  the  slaves  of  any  who  would  take 
care  of  them.  Thus  the  Maryandinians  submitted 
to  the  citizens  of  Heraclea,*  to  be  their  perpetual 
serfs,  stipulating  only  that  they  should  always  be 
furnished  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  on  no 
account  be  sold  out  of  the  country.  They  were  in 
fact  simply  tributaries,  as  is  implied  in  the  verse 
of  Euphorion,  the  epic  poet, 

"  Gift-bearere  called,  who  cower  before  their  chiefs."  ♦ 

This  appellation  of  Gift-bearers — though  their  gifts, 
like  the  royal  benevolences  of  our  ancestors,  were  ex- 
torted from  them — was  no  doubt  however  invented, 
as  Callicratos^  observes,  to  disguise  the  true  nature 


>  Athen.  vi.  101. 

<  HofftiihfyioQ  hi  ^ri<Tiv  6  dw6 
life  2roac>  xoXXouc  rtKac,  iavr^y 
oh  hwayiivcvQ  irpottrraffBai  did 
t6  life  iioyolac  doBtyig,  iinhov* 
yai  lavTOVQ  dc  r^y  rmy  ovyeTut' 
rdp^y  hmiptaiay,  5xwc>  ^ap'  €«/- 
ytiy  rvY)(ayoyT€Q  TfJQ  etc  rd  ayay 
Kala    knifJitXtiaQ,     ahrol     T&Xiy 


dirohihiiffiy  iictiyoiQ  hi  airrAy 
iirsp  hy  iaiy  hrnipirily  hvyaroL 
Athen  vi.  84.  Cf.  Grot,  de  Jur. 
Bell,  et  Pac  ii.  v.  27. 

3  Eustath.  ad  IL  1. 1.  i.  p.  229. 
SS. 

4  A«iipo^dpoc  Kokeolaff  vieo^iv- 
ffoyT€Q  iyaKraQ,     Athen.  vi.  84. 

*  Athen.  vi.  84. 
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of  their  condition.  Besides  engaging  in  agrical- 
tural  labours,  they  likewise  served  on  board  ship, 
and  consequently  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the 
commerce  and  naval  power  of  Heraclea.^ 

The  Thessalians  denominated  Penestae,*  not  those 
who  were  bom  in  servitude,  but  persons  who  were 
made  captive  in  war.  They  were  sometimes  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Thettaloiketes.  Archema- 
chos,  in  his  History  of  Euboea,  affords  illustration 
of  a  very  curious  point  of  ancient  history  mentioned 
briefly  but  with  some  variation,  by  Thucydides.'  Ac- 
cording to  him,  certain  Boeotians  migrating  northwi^ 
founded  Amsea  in  Thessaly ;  after  which  some  re- 
turned to  Bceotia,  while,  delighted  with  the  land, 
others  remained,  and  became  the  voluntary  villains 
of  the  Thessalians.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere  in 
like  cases,  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  neither 
be  put  to  death  nor  sold  beyond  the  borders;  while 
on  their  part  they  agreed  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
pay  the  requisite  tribute.*  On  this  account  they 
were  called  Menesta,*  that  is  "those  who  remain," 
which  appellation  was  by  degrees  corrupted  into 
Penestse.  Of  these  serfc  many  were  richer  than 
their  masters.      Euripides,^  in   his   "  Phryxas,"    ob- 


^  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  5.  7.  Miil- 
ler,  ii.  62. 

«  Valcken.  Diatrib.  in  Perd. 
Dram.  Eurip.  p.  J^16.  b.  Ruhnk. 
ad  Tim.  Lex.  v.  weveariKdy, 
£ustath.  ad  II.  fi.  p.  H^S.  v.  p. 
933.  X.  p.  1120.  AmmoniuB.  v. 
weXdrric*  Valcken.  Animad. 
iii.  8.  p.  192.  Schol,  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1264.  Suid.  v.  reyiarai, 
t.  ii.  p.  479.  Strab.  1.  xii.  t.  ii. 
p.  817.  Casaub. — Hesych.  v.  ircv- 
iarai.  U  ii.  p.  910.  Albert. 

*See  Poppo.  Proleg.  in  Thu- 
cyd.  iL  306.  308.  Cf.  Aristot. 
Pol.  ii.  9. 28. 

♦  Athen.  yL  85. 
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*  "  But,"  Bays  Hermann,  "  was 
"  the  name  derived  from  fiivur^ 
«  Athen.  vL  88  (Cf.  Welcker  ad 
Theogn.  p.  xx.)  or  from  frcrrcr- 
Qaiy  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  9.  p.  255, 
"  or  were  they  a  distinct  race  ? 
*'  On  this  resemblance  to  the 
^^  Italian  clients,  see  Niebuhr. 
"  vol.  i.  p.  318."  (1.  277.  Engl 
Trans.)  Niebuhr,  however,  re- 
marks, that  ^'the  same  relation 
which,  in  Thessaly,  was  rude 
and  revolting,  mi^ht,  at  Rome, 
be  refined  by  different  man*-' 
ners  and  a  better  spirit/' 
^  Valcken.  Diatrib.  p.  216.  b. 
Athen.  vL  85. 
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serves,  moreover,  that  they  were  sometimes  of  very 
ancient  families.  Thueydides,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  them  to  have  been  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Arne,  driven  thence  by  the  Thessalians  sixty 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  though  a  portion  of  the 
nation  had  long  before  settled  in  Bceotia  and  joined 
in  the  expedition  against  Troy.* 

A  state  of  things  not  greatly  dissimilar  *  prevailed 
in  Crete,  where  the  servile  caste  was  divided  into 
several  classes :  first,  those  of  the  cities,  called 
Chrysonetae,  or  "  bought  with  gold,**  who  were  doubt- 
less barbarians;  second,  those  of  the  country,  who 
received  the  name  of  Aphamiotie,*  from  their  being 
bound  to  the  Aphamise,  or  estates  of  the  landed 
gentry.  These  were  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
island  reduced  to  servitude  by  a  nation  of  foreign  con- 
querors. They  were  sometimes  likewise  denominated 
Clarotie/  from  their  having  been  divided  among  the 
conquerors  by  xkSigog^  or  lot;  or,  according  to  others, 
from  their  being  located  on  the  lots  of  the  citizens 
which  were  called  zT^SgoiJ^  In  condition,  the  Apha- 
miotae  resembled  the  Helots,^  and  differed  from  the 
peasantry,  or  Hypekooi,^  in  much  the  same  degree 
as  the  purchased  private  slaves  of  the  Turks  differ 
from  their  rayahs^  or  subjects.  These '  are  habitually 
protected  from  being  sold  out  of  the  country ;  though 
in  cases  of  revolt  the  captives  are  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  common  slaves,  and  sold  like  cattle. 
Thus  the  markets  of  Egypt  were  crowded  with  Cre- 
tans  after  the  late  revolt  against   Mohammed  Ali. 


»  Thucyd.  i.  12.  Steph,  By- 
zant.  V.  "Apvri, 

^  See  on  the  subject  Classes  of 
Crete,GodttliDg.  Excurs.  ad  Aristot. 
Pol.  p.  47d,  sqq.  MuUer.  Dor. 
ii.  The  undertaker's  business  in 
this  country  was  entrusted  to 
slaves^  who  obtained  the  name 
of  Ergatones.  Hesych.  ap.  Meurs. 
Cret.  iL  IS.  p.  190. 

'  Hesych.  in  voce.  t.  ii.  p.  6d5. 


Albert. — Strab.  1.  xv.  1. 11.  p.  1 027. 
1.  xii.  t.  ii.  p.  817.  Oasaub. 

♦  Suid.  in  v.  i.  1461. 

«  Cf.  Miill.  Dor.  ii.  51. 

^  C£  EusUth.  ad  Iliad,  o.  p. 
lOJl. 

T  Polyb.  iv.  53.  The  Perioeci 
of  Crete  bore  the  same  relation 
to  their  lords  as  the  agricultural 
caste  did  in  Egypt  to  the  nobility. 
Arist.  Pol.  vii.  9. 
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Third,  there  existed  in  every  state  in  Crete  a  class 
of  public  bondsmen  denominated  Mnoia  or  Mnoa, 
because  reduced  to  that  condition  by  Minos.*  These 
serfis  cultivated  the  public  lands,  upon  what  con- 
ditions is  not  exactly  known  :  it  merely  appears  that 
they  were  compelled  to  furnish  the  body  of  the  citi- 
zens a  certain  sum  of  money,  together  with  a  part 
of  their  flocks  and  herds  and  agricultural  produce.* 
That  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  powerful 
to  inspire  their  masters  with  dread,  is  evident  from 
the  regulation  by  which  they  were  excluded  from 
the  gymnasia,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  arms. 

Besides  these,  there  was  another  class  of  the  Cre- 
tan population  which  must  by  no  means  be  con- 
founded with  the  slaves  or  serfs, — I  mean,  the  Hype- 
kooi.*  These  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller 
towns  who  had  lost  their  political  independence, 
but  were  permitted  the  use  of  arms,  and  allowed  to 
frequent  the  public  places  of  exercise,  like  the  nobler 
citizens.* 

In  the  city  of  Cydonia,  during  certain  festivals  of 
Hermes,  the  slaves  were  left  masters  of  the  place, 
into  which  no  free  citizen  had  permission  to  enter ; 
and  if  he  infringed  this  regulation  it  was  in  their 
power  to  chaftise  him  with  whips.^  In  other  parts 
of  Crete  customs  similar  to  those  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia  prevailed  ;  for,  while  the  slaves  in  the 
Hermsean  festival  were  carousing  and  taking  their 
ease,  their  lords,  travestied  into  domestics,  waited 
upon  them  at  table,  and  performed,  in  their  stead, 
all  other  menial  offices.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
took  place  during  the  month  Geroestion,  at  TroB- 
zen,  where  the  citizens  feasted  their  slaves  on  one 
day  of  the  great  annual  festival,  and  played  at  dice 
with   them.^     Among  the  Babylonians,  moreover,  we 

1  Vid.  Ilgen.  De  Scol.  Poes.  ♦  Goettling.  Excurs.  ii.  De  Rep. 

p.  108.  CreteiiB.  p.  474. 

«  Athen.  iv.  22.  Cf.  Gcettling.         5  ^^j^^^^  ^  ^^ 
ad  Arist.  Pol.  Excurs.  ii.  p.  473. 

3  Athen.  vi.  84.  ^  Athen.  xiv.  44. 
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find  a  similar  custom ;  for,  during  the  Sacsean  festival, 
which  lasted  five  days,  and  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  August,^  the  owners  waited  on  their  slaves, 
one  of  whom,  habited  in  a  royal  robe,  enacted  the 
part  of  king. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
treatment  and  condition  of  the  Cretan  serfs  were 
milder  than  in  any  other  Doric  state,  though  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  decide,*  that  they  were  less 
oppressed  than  in  any  other  state  in  all  Greece, 
since  we  discover  in  the  song  of  Hybrias  traces 
not  to  be  mistaken  of  their  abject  state : 

Great  riches  have  I  in  my  spear  and  sword^ 

And  hairy  shield^  like  a  rampart  thrown 

Before  me  in  war ;  for  by  these  I  am  lord 

Of  the  fields  where  the  golden  harvests  are  grown ; 

And  by  these  I  press  forth  the  red  red  wine^ 

While  the  Mnoto  aromid  salute  me  king ; 

Approaching,  trembling,  these  knees  of  mine. 

With  the  dread  which  the  spear  and  the  faulchion  bring.^ 

The  Perioeci  of  Crete  are  said  never  to  have  re- 
volted against  their  masters;  but  this  arose,  as  Aris- 
totle observes,  from  the  circumstance  that  every  state 
having  serfs  of  the  same  kind,  it  was  not  for  the 
interest  of  any  one  in  their  wars  to  set  their  bonds- 
men a  bad  example  by  enticing  any  to  join  in  those 
struggles.*  The  Penestse  of  Thessaly,  and  the  He- 
lots, often  joined  the  enemy,  because  the  neigh- 
bouring states  possessed  no  similar  serfs.  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  Cretan  Perioeci,  the  circumstance 
already  noticed  of  their  not  being  allowed  to  fre- 
quent the  gymnasia,^  or  possess  arms,  will  account 
satisfactorily  for  their  perseverance  in  the  ancient 
manners,  without  supposing  in  them  any  preference 
for  those  manners,  which,  as  they  were  deprived  of 

^  \fOQ  among  the  Macedoni-         '  Athen.   xy.  50.     Of.  Ilgen. 

ans.     Suid.  ii.  60.  Anim.  ad     de  ScoL  Poes.  xxvi.  p.  102,  sqq. 
Athen.  xiv.  44.  ♦  Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  9.  28. 

«  M iill.  Dor.  ii.  53.  *  Cf.  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  5.  20. 
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all   the  privileges    of   citizens,   they  could   scarcely 
hare  felt/ 

Respecting  the  servile  classes  in  other  Grecian 
states  our  infbnnation  is  very  scanty:  we  simply 
know  that  the  serfs  of  the  Syracusans  were  deno- 
minated Killicyrii,*  and  exceedingly  numerous,  so 
that  **more  in  number  than  the  Kiliicyrii,"  be- 
came a  proverb.  They  would  seem  to  have  dwelt 
chiefly  in  the  country  like  the  Cretan  Mnotse.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  their  multitude  inspired 
them  with  courage;  they  assaulted  and  drove  out 
their  masters,  and,  fortune  ^vouring  their  enterprise, 
retained  possession  of  Syracuse.  Among  several  of 
the  Italian  states,  the  subject  classes  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Pelasgi.  The  people  of  Rhodes  re- 
duced and  kept  in  bondage  the  inhabitants  of  Can- 
nes, and  the  celeln^ted  painter  Protogenes'  was  the 
son  of  one  of  these  bondsmen. 

In  the  same  relation  stood  the  Bithynians  to  the 
people  of  Byzantium;  the  Leleges  to  the  Carians, 
and  the  Katanocophori  to  the  people  of  Sicyon.* 
These  last  would  seem  to  have  been  originally* 
merely  the  rustic  population  deprived  of  their  firee- 
dom  by  the  tyrants,  who  compelled  them  to  affect 
a  mean  and  squalid  appearance,  and  to  wear  sheep- 
skin cloaks/  that  they  might  T)e  ashamed  to  fre^ 
quent  the  city,  where  they  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  laughter  and  insults  of  the  rabble. 

The  corresponding  class  among  the  Arcadians,  de- 


1  Cf.  Mull.  Dorians^  ii.  54. 

«  Herod,  vii.  155.  Plat.  De 
L^.  t.  yiL  p.  205.  Suid.  in  ▼. 
raXXocvp^oi,  i.  1359.  Eustathiuf, 
however,  places  the  Killicyrii  in 
Crete,  and  the  *Ap6rTai  (jjlv^tcu  ?) 
in  Syracuse^  ad  II.  /3.  t  i  p.  2i9. 
57. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  S6. 
Meurs.  Rhod.  p.  55, 

«  £u8tath.  ad  II.  t.  p.  1 1 20. 
Athen.  vi  101.      The  institution 


of  slavery  among  the  Aigives  was 
denominated  A^ovroyt  (Hesych.  in 
V.)  because  their  serfs  origini^y,  I 
suppose^  were  too  poor  to  possess 
oxen. 

*Sch.  Aristoph.  Concion.  719. 
Poll.  vii.  6S.  Cf.  Steph.  Bynmt. 
V.  X7oc*  p*  758.  b. 

^  The  P^sistratidea  pursued  the 
same  poHcy  in  Attica.  ArisU^h. 
Lysist  18,  sqq.  Suid.  v.  Karmrd- 
Kai/i.  1421. 
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nominated  Prospelatse^  were  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  three  hundred  thousand  in  number.  Their 
treatment  was  probably  more  lenient  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  Greece,  as  we  find  them  on  public 
festivals  sitting  down  at  table  with  their  masters, 
like  our  old  fkrm-servants,  eating  of  the  same  food, 
and  drinking  from  the  same  cup.* 


1  Eustath.  ad  II.  it.  p.  1120. 
PhiloBt.  Vit.  ApoU.  Tyan.  viii. 
7.  12,  who  obflerves  that,  in  later 
times,  the  Arcadians  though  more 
attached  t^  liberty  than  any  other 
Greeks,  yet  maintained  a  great 
number  of  slaves,  standing  in 
need  of  husbandmen,  goatherds, 
swineherds,  herdsmen,  and  droTe- 
keepers,  and  expert  woodsmen. 
The  Corinthians  had  forty-six 
myriads  of  slaves,  for  which  rea- 
son the  Pythian  oracle  called 
them  ChoBnix-meaauren,  proba- 
bly because  they  allowed  their 
slaves  a  choenix  of  com  per  day. 
Athen.  vi.  103.  Under  the  ty- 
ranny of  Athenion  the  citizens 
of  Athens  were  at  one  time 
reduced  to  the  fourth  part  of  a 


choenix  of  barley  per  diem,  which, 
observes  the  sophist,  was  rather  a 
cock's  food  than  a  man's.  Athen. 
V.  53. 

*  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  iv. 
31.  This  historian  speaks  in 
another  passage  of  people  who 
in  the  present  text  of  Athensaus 
are  denominated  Arisei,  who  pos- 
sessing three  hundred  thousand 
slaves,  (a  favourite  number  with 
Theopompos,)  were  enabled  to 
spend  their  whole  lives  in  mirth 
and  jollity:  'Aptaiot  Zk.  frfffl,  kIk- 
rrfrrai  irpo<nri\aT&y,  Hawtp  cIX6- 
ruty,  rpicLKoyTa  fivpia^ag' Kaff  kicda' 
rrfy  $i  iffiipay  fitdvovci,  Kal  iroi- 
ovyrai  avvovaiaCf  Kal  ^idKeiyrai 
TpOQ  kli^l^y  Kol  icddiv  dKoaria* 
Ttpov.  Athen.  x.  60.  Cf.  vi.  101. 
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COMKEBCE   AND   INDU&rTBY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONDITION   OF  THE   POOR. 

Respecting  the  condition  of  the  poor,  in  ancient 
nations,  very  little  is  commonly  known,  the  great 
historians,  the  tragic  poets,  and  the  other  classic 
writers  who  enjoy  what  may  be  termed  popularity, 
not  having  bestowed  their  attention  on  the  subject; 
and  to  mine,  for  this  species  of  knowledge,  amid  the 
speculations  of  philosophers,  or  the  dusky  rubbish 
of  scholiasts  and  lexicographers,  being  a  task  for 
which  few  have  patience.  Even  those  writers  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  enter  fully  into  this 
matter,  supply  but  slight  and  unsatisfactory  infor- 
mation, either  because  they  attached  little  importance 
to  the  question,  or  because  it  did  not  enter  into 
their  design  to  examine  in  all  their  details  the  poor- 
laws  of  Athens,  or  the  numerous  sources  of  private 
and  public  charity  which  circumscribed  the  operation 
of  those  laws.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  shall 
endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  commonwealth  there 
existed  no  class  of  citizens  so  necessitous  as  to  re- 
quire the  aid  of  charity.'     The  democracy  was  not 

^  Before    the     establishment,  were,  by  many  of  the    smaller 

however,  of  the  Athenian  com-  states*  undertaken  for  the  siJce  of 

monwealth,  when  Greece  had  not  providing  for  the  poor.     Thucyd. 

yet  emerged  from  the  period  of  i.  5. 
barbarism^    piratical    expeditions 
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disgraced  by  the  beggary  of  one  of  its  members; 
for,  though  many,  compared  with  their  neighbours, 
might  be  poor,  none  were  reduced  to  sordid  indi- 
gence, or  so  lacked  credit  as  to  be  unable  to  com- 
mand the  means  of  engaging  in  some  profitable 
branch  of  industry.  Afterwards,  however,  through 
the  calamitous  eyents  of  war,  and  that  deterioration 
seemingly  inherent  in  all  forms  of  government,  the 
number  of  the  indigent  exceeded  that  of  the  wealthy,^ 
(as  in  every  modem  country  it  does,)  and  distress 
and  destitution  occupying  entirely  the  thoughts  of 
the  sufferers,  corroded  to  the  core  that  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  had  distinguished  their  ancestors. 
But  the  institutions  of  Athens,  having  been  truly 
designed  to  promote  the  happiness  and  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  people,  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature was  immediately  directed  to  the  evil. 

As  this  was  the  first  developement  of  the  spirit  of 
charity,  it  naturally  appeared  feeble  at  the  outset, 
and  only  acquired  strength  and  volume  by  degrees. 
A  beginning  was  made  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
been  disabled  in  war,*  and  of  the  children  left  behind 
by  citizens  who  fell  in  defence  of  their  country. 

To  the  former  a  pension,  in  early  times  of  one 
obolos  a-day,  was  allowed:  the  latter*  may  be  said 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  state  which  maintained 


^  T6rt  fiiv  oititiQ  ^r  rdv  tO' 
\iTUfy  ivBtfl^  T&y  dvayKaiiav 
ohZk  irpoiTaiTQy  rove  ivrvy^dvov" 
rac  Tfiv  'k6\iv  Kar^^xyye,  vvv  ^i 
irXiiovQ  €ia\y  oi  <nravi(oyTSQ  tUv 
ix^yrutv,  Isocrat.  Areop.  §  38. 

*  Ral  vdfwvc  ahrbc  IripovQ 
eypaypey,  Zv  ifrri  koX  6  rove  nifpiat- 
^irrac  iy  ToXifJLf  ^fifjLoauf,  Tpi' 
^eoBai  KeXtvuy* .  Plut.  Solon.  § 
31.  See  the  other  ftuthorities 
collected  by  Meursius.  Them.  Att. 
i.  10.  p.  27.  CL  Petit,  Legg.  Att. 
viii.  d.  p.  559.  Aristotle^  in  a 
passage  of  his  Politics,  (iL  5.  4,) 
has  been  supposed  to  attribute 


the  honour  of  this  idea  to  Hippo- 
damos,  who,  he  says,  proposed 
public  rewards  for  useful  inven- 
tions, and  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation ibr  the  children  of  slain 
warriors.  But  St.  Hilaire,  who 
translates  him  in  this  sense,  seems 
to  be  mistaken.  Aristotle  says, 
that  Hippodamos  proposed  such 
a  law,  as  if  it  were  new : — *'  Now 
"  such  a  law,"  he  says,  "  existed 
"  at  Athens,  and  in  other  states." 
Cf.  GoBttling.  ad  loc.  p.  3:^7,  sqq. 
St.  Hil.  i.  147. 

3  Poll.  vui.  91.     GoBttlieb.  ad 
Plat.  Menex.  p.  62,  seq. 
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and  educated  them  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when, 
haying  been  taught  some  trade  or  business^  they  were 
considered  able  to  proyide  for  themselves.^ 

With  whom  this  humane  institution  originated  is 
not  agreed.  In  the  case  of  disabled  soldiers  the 
honour  has,  by  some,  been  attributed  to  Peisistratos, 
by  others  to  Solon.  B<eckh,  though  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  latter  **  certainly  gave  the  example 
to  Peisistratos,''  considers  it  not  improbable  that,  for 
the  benefit  of  this  important  lesson,  humanity  is 
indebted  to  the  tyrant,  who,  he  observes,  "  was  of 
^  a  mild  disposition ;  and  usurpers  are  generally  glad 
**  to  sdjse  every  opportunity  of  conferring  a  benefit, 
"  with  a  view  to  make  themselves  popular ;  nor 
^  would  the  Athenians,  with  their  hatr^  to  tyranny, 
**  have  attributed  this  honour  to  him  if  he  had  not 
"  deserved  it."'* 

Of  this  I  am  not  sure.  Peisistratos,  a  consum- 
mate politician,  having  unjustly  rendered  himself 
master  of  the  state,  was,  no  doubts  careful  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
honours  due  to  Solon,  the  mildest  of  all  legislators; 
and,  if  he  abstained  from  abrogating  such  a  law, 
might  contrive  to  pass  for  its  author.  Certain,  at 
iall  events,  it  is,  that  a  tradition  long  existed  among 
the  ancients  which  attributed  the  institution  to  So- 
lon ;  *  and  however  mild  and  popular  in  manners 
the  tyrant  may  have  been,  it  will  still,  perhaps,  be 
acknowledged  that  in  those  qualities  he  was  excell- 
ed by  the  great  legislator. 

By  what  steps  the  law,  originally  instituted  with 
reference  solely  to  citizens  disabled  in  wbt^  came 
afterwards  to  embrace  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  blind. 


*  Aristid.  Panath.  i.  1 90.  Jebb. 
Movot  Bi  dirdyTtay  di^pufinay  rpla 
ravra  iyofiitraTe*  rdy  fuv  hittp 
Tff^  troXeutg  TeXevrrftrdyrwy  ahrHy 
fA€y  ivalyovQ  iwl  rate  rafale  "fo^ 
€Ka<yroy  irog  Xiytiy*  rovg  ^i  iraT- 
<^c  ^Tiftofflg.  Tpi<^uv  ofxpcc  4^»?c» 
KoX    rtfyacavTU    ditovifiveiv    iwl 


rovg  varp^ovQ  oikovc  pitrd  rtir 
flravoirXntfV  tovq  Se  ddvrdrovQ 
riay  jroXtroiy  hrffioaiq,  rpi^iy. 

«  Publ.  Bcon.  of  Athen.  i.  S24. 

^  Schol.  ined.  ad  iEschin.  cont- 
Thnarch.  p.  14.  40.  ap.  Taylor, 
ad  Lys.  Orat.  Att.  t.  ii.  p.  537. 
Dobs. — Diog.  Laert.  i.  2.  8. 
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and  infirm  of  every  description,  is  not  known.  It 
did  not,  however,  require  them  to  be  absolutely 
destitute  before  they  could  receive  relief.  Any  citi- 
zen whose  property  did  not  exceed  three  minsa,  or 
twelve  pounds  sterling,^  was  entitled  to  the  allow- 
ance ;  to  eke  out  which  he  might  keep  a  small 
shop,  or  apply  himself  to  any  other  branch  of  in<» 
dustry  within  his  competence.  The  laws,  in  fact, 
were  on  this  point  exceedingly  liberal,  justly  con-» 
sidering  it  to  be  the  duty  of  society  to  make  up 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  injuries  of  fortime/ 
There  was  little  danger  of  the  state's  humanity  he^ 
ing  abused.  The  people  themselves  examined  into 
every  case,  which  in  a  community  so  limited  they 
could  easily  do,  and  afterwards  it  was  still  in  the 
power  of  any  citizen,  who  suspected  imposition,  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  offender  before  the  Se- 
nate of  Five  Hundred. 

The  speech  of  a  defendant  in  a  cause  of  this 
kind  has  come  down  to  us.  It  was  written  for 
the  unfortunate  citizen  by  Lysias;  and  I  own  I  can 
discover  in  it  nothing  of  that  "jesting  tone,"  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  proves  it  to  be  a  mere 
rhetorical  exercise.*      On  the   contrary,   it  breathes 


^  Harpocrat,  v.  ddvvarou  C£ 
not.  Vales,  et  Suid.  v.  t.  L  p. 
S9,  b. 

« Boeckh.  Pub.  Econ.  of  A- 
thens,  Yol.  L  p.  325.  It  should 
here^  perhaps^  be  remarked,  that 
they  who  fiuled  to  be  present  on 
the  day  of  examination,  lost  their 
aUowance  for  a  whole  Prytaneia. 
SchoL  ad  iEschin.  cont.  Tim.  § 
21.  At  times  it  would  appear 
a  man  required  some  skill  and 
eloquence  to  plead  his  own  cause ; 
or  a  friend  to  speak  in  his  behalf^ 
perhaps,  when  the  number  of  ^ 
plicants  was  very  great.  We 
may  gather  thus  much  from  the 
accusation  of  Machines  against 
Timarchos,   who,  though  a  rich 


man,  suffered,  we  are  told,  his 
old  blind  uncle  to  inscribe  his 
name  on  the  list  of  the  destitute. 
On  one  occasion^  moreover,  when 
the  uncle  had  omitted  to  attend 
on  the  proper  day,  and  had  ad- 
dressed a  petition  to  the  Senate 
to  be  allowed  his  pay  notwith- 
standing, Timarchos,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  in  court,  re- 
fused to  support  his  application, 
by  which  means  he  lost  his  al- 
lowance for  that  Prytaneia.  iEs- 
chin.  cont.  Tim.  §  21.  The  Scho- 
liast on  this  passage  adds,  that 
they  who  petitioned  the  Senate 
appeared  in  person,  bearing  in 
their  hand  an  olive  branch 
wreathed  with  wooL 
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of  that  manly  confidence,  which  it  became  the  citi- 
zen, however  poor,  of  a  republican  state,  to  feel. 
We  must  not  conceive  of  him  as  a  miserable  pauper 
whining  to  a  board  of  guardians.  He  understood 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law,  and  certain  that 
his  case  entitled  him  to  the  relief  it  was  designed 
to  afford,  he  spoke  before  the  Senate  like  a  man 
claiming  no  more  than  was  equitably  due  to  him; 
and  too  well  assured  of  the  humanity  and  justice 
of  his  countrymen  to  be  under  much  apprehension. 
He  kept  a  small  shop,  it  appears,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  agora,  and  one  of  the  principal  points  dwelt  on 
by  the  prosecutor  was,  that  he  there  drew  together 
a  number  of  saunterers  and  newsmongers,  such  as 
usually  at  Athens  frequented  the  shops  of  barbers, 
perfumers,  &c.,  in  that  feishionable  part  of  the  town.^ 
Another  point  was,  that  he  sometimes  rode  on 
horseback,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  accusers, 
a  man  receiving  aid  from  the  state  should  not  have 
done.  But,  to  this  part  of  the  accusation,  he  re- 
plies, that,  being  so  lame  as  to  be  compelled  to 
make  use  of  crutches,  he  was  wholly  unable  to 
answer  the  more  distant  calls  of  business  without 
hiring  a  horse,  the  expense  of  which  only  aug- 
mented his  difficulties. 

Prom  these  circumstances  we  may  learn,  that  the 
Athenian  government  was  by  no  means  penurious 
in  its  appropriation  of  those  fands  which  the  con- 
tributions of  the  wealthier  citizens  placed  at  its 
disposal. 

On  the  amount  of  the  daily  allowance  writers  are 
not  agreed,  some  pretending  it  was  three  oboli,  others 
two,  and  others  an  obolos.  The  truth,  probably,  is, 
that,  originally,  it  exceeded  "not  a  single  obolos,  but 
that,  as  prices  augmented,  or,  rather,  as  the  coin  de- 
teriorated in  value,  it  was  found  necessary  to  double 
the  amount.*     Whether  it  was  ever  raised  to  three 

^  Andocid.  de  Myst.  §  9.  Plut.         «  That  this  allowance  was  not 
Timol.  §  14.  very  scanty  may  be  inferred  fhan 
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oboli  seems  doubtful;  the  affirmation  of  the  Scho- 
liast on  j^schines  ^  may  be  a  mistake ;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  this  was  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  is  no  reason 
at  all  for  calling  the  testimony  of  the  grammarian 
in  question.^  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  in  the 
time  of  Lysias,'  one  obolos  only  was  bestowed,  and 
Boeckh  has  attempted,  with  much  ingenuity,  to  de- 
termine the  date  of  the  increased  allowance.  It  had 
not  taken  place,  according  to  Harpocration,  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle ;  but  Philochoros,  the  next  writer 
who  touches  on  the  subject,  observes,  that  it  was 
nine  drachmse  a  month,  or  fifty-four  oboli,*  which, 
omitting  the  fractions,  is  equal  to  two  oboli  a  day. 
The  year  in  which  Aristotle  composed  his  treatise 
on  the  Athenian  frovemment  is  not  exactly  known ; 
it  was  probably,  however,  after  his  return  from  Mai 
cedon,  334  b.c.  Philochoros  was  Hieroscopos  at 
Athens  in  the  year  of  Coroebos,  306  B.C.  He  did 
not,  however,  publish  his  Atthis  till  about  the  year 
260  B.C.,  at  which  time  the  poor  allowance  had  been 
raised  to  two  oboli.  The  date  of  the  increase,  therefore, 
falls  somewhere  within  the  preceding  seventy  years/ 


the  &cty  that  when  the  people  of 
Troezen  publicly  received  the 
wives  and  parents  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  their  retreat  from  the 
city  during  the  Persian  invasion, 
they  allowed  each  individual  only 
two  oboli  a  day.  Plut.  Themist. 
§10. 

*  Ap.  Taylor  ad  Lys.  Orat. 
Att.  t.  ii.  p.  537.     Dobs, 

^  Bceckh's  over-acuteness  has, 
probably,  misled  him  on  this 
point.  L  325. 

*  Pro  Impot.  §§  4.  8. 

*  Philoch.  Fragm.  p.  44,  seq. 
with  the  notes  of  Lenz  and  Sie- 
belis.  Conf.  Harpocrat.  v.  dSv- 
yoT,  cum  not.  Gronov.  et  Vales. 
Petit,  Legg.  Att.  55S,  seq. 

*  Cf.  Clinton  Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  p. 
175.     SiebeL  ad  PhUoch.  Fragm. 


p.  S.  Boeckh.  Publ.  Econ.  of 
of  Ath.  i.  327,  falls  into  an  ex- 
traordinary error  respecting  the 
age  of  Riilochoros,  "  who  was 
"  a  youth,**  he  says,  **  when  Era- 
'<  tosthenes  was  an  old  man." 
This  he  states  on  the  authority 
of  Suidas.  But,  as  Siebelis  has 
already  remarked,  in  exposing  the 
erroneous  imputations  of  Vossius 
and  Oorsini,  Suidas  was  himself 
mistaken,  or  his  text  is  corrupt ; 
for  Philochoros,  to  have  obtained 
the  important  office  of  Hiero- 
scopos in  306,  B.C.,  must  have 
been  then  at  least  twenty  years 
old.  Now  Eratosthenes  was  bom 
B  c.  275,  Clint.  Fa^t.  Hellen. 
iii.  5,  so  that  it  seems  he  was  a 
youth  when  Philochoros  was  an 
old  man. 
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With  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  blind,  old, 
sick,  maimed,  or  otherwise  disabled,  who  received 
maintenance  from  the  state,  no  exact  computation 
can  be  made.  Boeckh,^  imagining  that  Meursius 
had  reckoned  them  at  five  hundred,  after  remarking 
that  the  assumption  is  founded  on  a  false  reading 
in  Suidas,  accepts  the  number  as  the  least  that  can 
be  adopted.  But  Meursius,^  in  the  passage  referred 
to,  assumes  nothing ;  he  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
number  at  all.  And,  in  fact,  it  will  be  evident,  at 
the  first  glance,  that  no  conjecture  can  hope  to  s^ 
proach  the  truth  where  circumstances  were  con- 
stantly varying,  adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  required  relief.  This  was  chiefly 
affected  by  the  general  poverty  of  the  state,  which  aug- 
mented rapidly  towards  its  decline,  when  the  num- 
ber of  the  aged  and  infirm,  not  possessing  three 
minse,  or  twelve  pounds  sterling,  per  annum,  must, 
no  doubt,  have  been  considerable.  On  the  otb^ 
hand,  having  no  longer  to  defend  its  freedom,  which 
was  gone  for  ever,  the  children  of  citizens  falling 
in  battle  were  comparatively  few,  and,  accordingly, 
the  gain  on  this  item  went  to  balance  the  loss  on 
the  other. 

The  offspring  of  citizens  thus  bequeathed  to  the 
care  of  the  state  were  at  one  time  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  highly  exemplary  and  honourable  was 
the  attention  they  received.*  To  the  females  a  main- 
tenance, education,  and  a  portion,  were  given;  and 
the  males  having  also  been  supported  and  educated 
until  manhood,  received  in  the  public  theatre  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour,  as  a  memento  of  their  fietthers* 
valour,  to  incite  them  to  follow  their  example.  The 
whole  audience  being  assembled,  the  herald  in- 
troduced the  orphan  youths  clothed  in  panoply  of 
"  complete  steel,"  and  then,  with  a  loud  voice,  pro- 

^  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  31^7.  laws,  the  parents,  also,  of  such  as 

2  Lect.  Att.  vi.  5.  fell  in  war  were  placed  under  the 

^  Isocrat.  de  Pac.  §   29.     To  special  protection  of  the  Archoos. 

complete   the    humanity   of  the  Petit,  Legg*  Att.  p.  559. 
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claimed  what  .£8chine8  rightly  regarded  as  a  most 
glorious  and  Talom'-inspiring  proclamation^  viz.,  that 
the  fathers  of  those  youths,  like  brave  and  good 
men,  had  fallen  in  their  country's  battles,  on  which 
account  the  state  had  undertaken  the  charge  of 
their  bringing  up,  and  now,  on  the  verge  of  man- 
hood, having  adorned  them  with  an  entire  suit  of 
armour,  dismissed  them  under  happy  auspices  to 
watch  over  their  own  affairs,  granting  them,  like- 
wise, for  the  day,  the  most  honourable  seats  in  the 
theatre.^ 

Petit*  supposes  this  to  have  taken  place  on  their 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty,  before  which  they  could 
not  legally  assume  the  management  of  their  inheri- 
tance,  or  encounter  the  fatigue  and  peril  of  regu- 
lar warfare  ;  but,  others,  perhaps,  with  more  pro- 
bability, fix  upon  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  above  legal  provision,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  sufficed,  and  there  sometimes  occurred 
cases  of  distress  which  it  could  not  reach.  Many, 
too,  would  submit  to  great  privation  rather  than 
have  recourse  to  public  aid.  Such  persons,  where 
numbers  were  in  similar  circumstances,  usually  united 
and  formed,  what  may  very  properly  be  denominated 
a  Benefit  Club  (g^avof^),  to  which  they  contributed 
when  in  their  power,  that,  should  misfortune  over- 
take them,  they  might  still  be  sure  of  support. 
This  description,  however,  of  Eranos  constituted 
only  one  branch  of  the  numerous  Clubs,  Companies, 
Associations,  Trades-unions,  &c.,  which,  like  the 
Clubs  of   the   Civil   Wars*  and   Associations  of   a 


1  iEschin.  cont.  Ctetiph.  §  48, 
with  the  notes  of  the  Scholiast,  p. 
S95.  Conf.  Plat.  Menex. ^  2 1 .  p. 
61.  ed.  Goettlieb.  The  vpoe^pla, 
which  the  Scholiast  to  iEschines 
supposes  them  to  have  enjoyed 
during  the  day  on  which  they 
received  the  panoply,  Lesbonax 
seems  to  have  regarded  as  per- 
petual. They  were  honoured, 
moreover,  with  particular  marks 


of  public  favour  in  the  sacred 
choruses  and  in  the  gymnasia. 
Protrept.  i.  §  5,  Conf.  Menag. 
in  D.  Laert.  t.  ii.  p.  20.  c.  -d. 

«  Legg.  Att.  p.  560. 

3  Sch.  Aristoph.  Acham.  1171. 
Poll.  ill.  129.  vi.  7.  viii.  144. 157. 

*  See  Locke,  Memoirs  of  An- 
thony, Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Works, 
folio.  voL  iii 
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still  later  date,  occasionally  assumed  a  political  cha- 
racter and  impeded  the  movements  of  the  machi- 
nery of  the  state.'  These  societies  were  instituted 
with  various  objects.  In  the  first  place  they  were 
established  to  defray  by  subscription  the  expense 
of  certain  sacrifices,  offered  up  in  behalf  of  their 
members  who  were  called  Eranistse  and  Thiasotse. 
But  under  cover  of  this  pretext  combinations  of 
an  evil  tendency  were  sometimes  formed,— among 
the  aristocracy,  for  example,  who  established  the 
tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred, — and  these  obnoxious 
clubs,  varying  in  character  with  the  period,  espoused 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  Roman  times,  and  were  of 
course  watched  jealously  by  the  conquerors.* 

With  respect  to  those  associations  which  bore  a 
legal  character,  they  were  by  -the  laws  of  Solon 
permitted  to  enact  whatever  rules  and  regulations 
they  judged  proper  for  their  own  government  and 
advantage,  provided  no  public  ordinance  prevented.* 
Sometimes  the  citizens  of  a  whole  Demos,  or  bo- 
rough, formed  themselves  into  a  club,  or  a  ship's 
crew,*  or  an  eating  society,  or  persons  having  a 
right  to  the  same  burial-ground,  or  the  partners 
in  a  mercantile  expedition.  Thus  we  find  three 
several  motives, — religion,  gain,  and  pleasure, — im- 
pelling men  into  unions  of  this  kind,  all  recog- 
nised by  law.  The  curious  and  intricate  internal 
structure  of  Athenian  society  lent  itself  readily  to 
the  formation  of  such  clubs  ;  the  whole  population 
having  originally  been  divided  into  four  tribes,  each 
tribe  into  three  phratriae,*  each  phratria  into  thirty 


1  Van  Hoist,  de  Eranis.  c.  ii. 
p.  S5. 

2  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Charact. 
p.  284. 

3  Oaius.  lib.  iv.  ad  leg.  xii. 
Tabul.  in  f.  4.  d.  Petit,  Legg, 
Att.  V.  7.  427.   Potter,  i.  200. 

*  The  words  H  yavTai  omitted 
by  some,  converted  into  some- 
thing else  by  others,  are  judici- 
ously retained  by  Van  Hoist,  de 


Eranis,  c.  ii.  p  36,  since  they  are 
m  exact  conformity  with  what 
Aristotle  remarks.  Ethic  Nicom. 
viii.  11.  p.  470,  seq.  Victor. 

^  Vandale  having  cited  a  pas- 
sage from  Pollux,  iii.  52,  stating 
that  the  temple  in  which  the 
phratriffi  assembled  was  denomi- 
nated iftpdrptov,  adds  :  —  *'  quas 
ifparpiac  Athenis  duodecim  nu- 
mero  existentes,  ibi  turn  ulterius 
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clans  iym)*  e&ch  clan  containing  thirty  houses,  among 
whom  the  honours  of  the  priesthood  were  distributed 
by  lot/ 

In  these  Attic  associations  we  discover  the  germs 
of  those  companies  of  merchants,  guilds,  &c.,*  so 
femiliar  to  the  modem  world ;  or  rather  similar 
wants  in  both  cases  gave  rise  to  similar  institutions. 
But  with  the  trading  companies  we  have,  in  this 
place,  nothing  to  do;  and  if  incidentally  the  other 
associations  are  noticed,  it  is  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  more  fully  developing  a  system  of  which  the  Be- 
nefit Clubs  formed  a  part.  These  evidently  rose 
out  of  the  Eranae  established  originally  for  purposes 
of  pleasure :  that  is,  a  number  of  individuals  desi- 
rous of  enjoying  a  more  splendid  entertainment 
than  they  could  generally  afford  at  home,'  together 
with  the  society  of  their  intimate  friends,  entered 
into  a  subscription  *  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a 
public  dinner  during  the  celebration  of  the  great 
national  festivals.  In  some  cases  the  associations 
thus  formed,  pro  tempore,  did  not  outlast  the  oc- 
casion, while  in  others  the  taste  for  social  pleasures, 
or  the  accidental  meeting  of  congenial  tempers,  led 


describit  atque  inter  alia  notat^ 
illorum  ad  illos  introitu  virum 
(procul  dubio  ab  ipsorum  parent!- 
bus)  distributum  ceeteris  ^pdrop- 
aiy  fuisse.  Huic  dirturrfipta  sicut 
et  Themistius,  Orat.  xiii.  notat, 
illos  ante  introitum,  convocata  con- 
cione  probatos  et  publico  annulo 
signatos  fuisse.    Dissert.  9.  p.  729. 

*  Harpocrat.  v.  v.  ytyyfjrat,  et 
rpirrvQ.  Herm.  Pol  it.  Antiq.  § 
98^  seq.  Schom.  Comit.  p.  960. 

*  A  corresponding  distribution  of 
the  humbler  classes  was  effected 
at  Rome  by  Numa :  'Hv  ii  ^  Sia- 
yofiij  Karh  rdc  ri^yag,  airXfjrMv, 
\pv(rox6utyf  nKTOyiMfr,  fiaf^iayy 
ffKVTori^uty,  axvToSiypQyf  XoX' 
Kiur,  Ktpafuwr.  Tag  ii  Xoiirdf 
rt^vac  ti$  rairro  ffvyayayityy  ly 


avT&y  Ik  traifSty  iiirihei^  frvarfifxa* 
Plut.  Num.  §  17.  Cf:  Schol. 
Nub.  Aristoph.  179. 

*  The  Thebans  of  Bceotia,  in- 
toxicated by  the  military  glory 
they  gained  at  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  shortly  afterwards  gave  them- 
selves up  almost  entirely  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  which  they 
appear  chiefly  to  have  enjoyed  at 
their  clubs.  To  support  these  es- 
tablishments, therefore,  numerous 
individuals  were  found  who,  not- 
vnthstanding  that  they  had  chil- 
dren, bestowed  the  greater  portion 
of  their  fortimes  upon  them,  thus 
manifesting,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  ever  exhibited  in  the 
cause  of  good-eating.  A  then.  x.  11 . 

*  Sch.  JEsch,  Tim.  p.  380.  a. 
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to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  club,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  grew  naturally  among  a  warm-hearted 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  each  other's  welfere. 
The  expenses  of  the  -sacrifices  during  these  festivals 
were  in  part  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  the  sa- 
cred lands^  but  these  not  sufficing,  it  was  generally 
necessary  to  raise  a  common  fund  by  subscription.^ 

Of  all  these  clubs,  whether  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, whose  object  was  the  providing  of  funds  for 
sacrifice,  or  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society,  the 
generic  name  was  Eraniy  though  such  as  partook 
of  a  religious  character  received  besides  the  appel- 
lation of  Thiasi.^  Their  members  were  called 
Eranistse  and  ThiasotsB.  It  was  common  among 
the  Greeks  to  indulge  in  feasting  immediately  at 
the  close  of  harvest,  both  on  account  of  the  plenty 
which  then  prevailed,  and,  because  the  great  business 
of  the  year  being  finished,  they  had  more  leisure  to 
devote  to  enjoyment.'  That  these  associations  ten- 
ded to  generate  and  promote  friendship  and  affection 
among  their  members  was  well  understood;  where- 
fore in  the  ancient  tyrannies  they  were  rigidly  pro- 
hibited, together  with  all  common  tables,  educational 
establishments,  and  whatever  else,  to  adopt  the  ex- 
pression of  Aristotle,  promotes  reflection  and  mutual 
confidence.*  It  was  supposed  to  be  their  interest 
to  keep  men  as  far  as  possible  in  ignorance  and 
distrust  of  each  other.  Hence  all  religions  with  a 
tendency  to  beget  mutual  love  were  proscribed  (as 
among  the  Romans  Christianity)  as  of  an  antimo- 
narchical  character.  Thus  Maecenas,  as  ardent  a  pa- 
tron of  tyranny  as  of  literature,  urged  Augustus  to 


^  Of.  Bergmann  and  Coray  ad 
Isocrat.  Areop.  §  1 1.  Van  Hoist, 
de  Eranis.  c.  ii.  p.  87. 

2  Etym.  Mag.  449.  53.  Lu- 
cian  introduces  Pan  calling  him- 
self the  ^laawrtjc  of  Bacchos. 
Deor.  Dial.  xxii.  Another  name 
bestowed  on  ■  these  societies  was 


'Opyeiiy€£  which  appellation  how- 
ever,  according  to  Pollux^  was 
synonymous  with  ffidropi^'  era* 
XovvTO  3*  oZtoi  Kol  o/xoydXaxrtc 
Kal  opycQviQ.  iii.  52.  Cf.  TiiL 
107.  Vandale,  Dissert.  ix«  p.  734. 

5  Aristot.  Ethic,  viii.  U. 

*  Arist.  PoEt.  V.  11. 
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persecute  and  proscribe  all  attempts  at  introducing 
new  creeds,  as  favourable  to  innovation  or,  at  least, 
to  change ;  to  sworn  brotherhoods,  associations,  clubs, 
things  in  their  nature  hostile  to  monarchy.^ 

The  conjecture  is  probable,  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Erani  into  charitable  institutions  was  matter 
of  accident.  At  first  it  seems  clear,  as  I  have 
observed  already,  that  their  object  was  sacrifice, 
feasting,  and  pleasure.  But  it  sometimes  happened 
that,  of  the  funds  subscribed,  some  portion  would, 
after  their  objects  had  been  fulfilled,  remain;  and 
if,  when  this  was  the  case,  any  member  of  the  club 
happened  to  fall  into  distress,  it  was  perfectly  natu« 
ral  to  think  of  applying  this  surplus  to  his  benefit.^ 
From  this  the  step  was  easy  to  subscribing  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  relieving  indigent  mem- 
bers, which,  at  length,  was  the  practice,  though  the 
gradations  by  which  they  arrived  at  it  have  not 
been  accurately  marked.'  Arrian  has  left  a  curious 
account  of  a  Celtic  eranos  established  by  a  Hunt- 
ing Club  in  honour  of  Artemis,^  to  whom  solemn 
sacrifice  was  annnally  offered  up.  A  ftmd  was  cre- 
ated by  the  members  of  the  club  in  the  foUowinff 
manne/:  every  one  who  canght  a  hare  paid  int? 
the  treasury  two  oboli :  the  capturer  or  destroyer 
of  a  fox  a  drachma,  the  fox  being  a  mischievous 
animal  and  fiaiial  to  the  hare;  they  therefore  con- 
sidered his  destruction  in  the  light  of  a  triumph 
over  an  enemy.  The  sportsman  who  took  a  roe- 
buck  {iogKag)^  which   among  them  was  the  noblest 


^  Dion  Cass.  1.  ii.  p.  490.  e. 

2  Sahnas.  de  Usar.  c.  iii.  p.  SO. 

^  Cf.  Plin.  Epist.  x.  93,  seq. 
Van  Hoist,  de  Eran.  p.  43. 

^  The  Thiasi,  &c.,  among  the 
Greeks,  appear  all  to  have  had 
their  patron  divinities,  of  whom 
the  most  common  were  Heracles, 
PhoBbos-Apollo,  and  Dionysos. 
This  circumstance  has  heen  no- 


ticed by  Vandale:  Plermnque, 
(sicut  dpycwvw  collegia)  ccetus 
ac  fratemitates  Baccho,  Herculi, 
Apollini,  aliisve  Diis  consecratte : 
quibus  Diis  ab  harum  fratriarum 
membris,  nt  peculiaribus  patronis 
sacrificabatur :  atque  hinc  oonvi- 
via  inter  ^paVo/oac  celebraban- 
tur:  ad  quae  commuikes  illi  sump- 
tus  sive  impensas  pariter  ccHifere- 
bant.   Dissert,  ix.  p.  730. 
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game,  and  the  largest  animal  hunted,  paid  four 
drachmae.  On  the  birth-day  of  the  goddess  the 
treasury  was  opened,  and  a  victim,  whether  a  sheep, 
a  she-goat,  or  a  calf,  according  to  their  means, 
was  purchased.  Sacrifice  was  then  offered,  after 
which  both  men  and  dogs  regaled  themselves  with 
a  banquet.  Bitches  were  on  this  day  crowned  with 
flowers,  to  show  that  the  feast  was  celebrated  in 
their  behalf.* 

In  all  these  clubs  the  chest  was  the  soul  of  every- 
thing; for  this  being  removed  the  whole  society 
fell  to  pieces.*  Accordingly,  to  become  a  member 
it  was  necessary  to  subscribe  a  certain  amount  to 
the  innd,  and  all  payments  were  made  monthly.'  As 
these  clubs,  moreover,  were  legal,  the  person  who 
neglected  such  payments  could  be  prosecuted  at  law, 
as  for  any  other  debt;  and  what  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  these  institutions  at  Athens,  the  ordinances 
referring  to  them  formed  a  separate  branch  of  juris- 
prudence,* to  enter  into  which,  however,  does  not 
belong  to  my  present  inquiry.  The  president  or 
chairman  of  the  club  was  likewise  treasurer,  whether 
chosen  by  lot  or  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
club,  whose  expenses  and  behaviour,  while  assembled, 
he  appears  to  have  regulated.^  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  meetings  of  these  societies  took  place  du- 
ring religious  festivals ;  but  whenever  they  were  called 


^  Arrian  de  Venat.  c.  xxxiii. 
p.  383.  Schneid. 

«  Van  Hoist,  c.  ii.  p.  46. 

^  Harpocrat.  p.  85.  Bekk.  It 
would,  however,  appear  that  pay- 
ment might  be  avoided  by  plead- 
ing poverty :  speaking  of  the  hy- 
pocrite, wpOQ  rove  Zayul^OfiivovQi 
says  Theophrastus,  Ka\  €payi(ov^ 
rac,  ifc  oh  x&iiXf/^^o'ey.  Charact. 
c.  i.  p.  5. 

♦Poll.  viii.  37,  101,  144. 

*  Harpocrat.  v.  wXtipwric ; 
where   doubtless  we  must  read 


with  Salmasius  (Miscell.  De^ms. 
0.  ii.  p.  27)  yptifJ^yoic,  for  itavfi' 
fiivoiQ,  though  Bekker  retains 
the  old  lection,  p.  155.  Cf.  Van 
Hoist,  p.  56. — AthensBUB  describes 
a  festival  called  Phagesipoaia  in 
which  every  one  who  passed  by 
was  compelled  to  repeat  a  rhap- 
sody in  honour  of  Bacchos.  (viL  1.) 
There  was  also  at  Alexandria  a 
curious  festival  called  Lagene- 
phoria,  in  which  every  person 
brought  his  own  portion,  and  his 
own  bottle,  and  reclined  on  a 
couch  of  grass  or  reeds,  {ft.) 
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together,  whether  bj  business  or  piety,  it  was  cus- 
tomary, as  in  all  similar  cases  among  ourselves,  for 
the  members  to  dine  together.  They  do  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  possessed  club-houses;  but,  like 
our  literary  men  of  the  last  century,  to  have  dined 
at  taverns  or  alternately  at  each  others*  dwellings.* 
On  these  occasions  it  was  customary  to  restrain  their 
expenses  within  moderate  limits,  the  object  being 
rather  the  enjoyment  of  each  others'  society  than 
the  indulgence  of  a  passion  for  luxury.' 

On  those  occasions,  when  a  member  received  the 
club  at  his  house,  he  himself,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, took  the  chair,^  not,  however,  necessarily  and 
by  rule;  for  it  has  been  seen  that  the  president 
was  sometimes  chosen  by  lot,  sometimes  by  vote. 
But  this  supposition  is,  probably,  ill-founded  ;  for, 
as  the  same  individual  was  at  once  eranarch  and 
treasurer,  it  appears  exceedingly  improbable  that  he 
should  be  changed  every  time  the  club  dined  to- 
gether. It  seems  to  me  more  likely,  —  and  we  are 
left  to  conjecture,  —  that  an  annual  chairman  was 
chosen  to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  society, 
while  another  individual  might  be  selected  to  fill  the 
office  of  chairman  for  any  particular  evening.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic,  when  the  worship 
of  Serapis  had  been  introduced,  women  would  seem 
to  have  been  received  as  members  of  Erani  establish- 
ed in  honour  of  that  foreign  divinity.* 

But  as  these  clubs  were  only  accidentally  con- 
nected with  charity  and  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
I  proceed  to  consider  another  species  of  Eranae,  con- 
ceived almost  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Van 
Hoist,*  whose  researches  on  the  subject  of  the  Hel- 
lenic clubs,  though  pedantic  and  confused,  are  not 
without  value,  denies  that  any  permanent  charitable 
associations  existed  among  the  Greeks,  though  among 

*  Athen.  vi.  35.     Van  Holst^  ♦  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inserip.  pt.  ii. 

de  Eranis,  pp.  30,  59.  p.  162. 
«  Arist.  Ethic  viii.  11. 
'  Van  Hoist,  de  Eranis,  p.  60.         *  De  Eranis,  c.  iii.  p.  73,  sqq. 
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the  Romans,  he  conceives,  they  did.  At  the  same 
time,  he  confesses  what  it  were  difficult  to  deny, 
that  the  friendly  subscription  called  Eranos  derived 
its  name  and  being  from  the  clubs  above-described. 
He  contends  that  no  club  existed  with  permanent 
funds  for  the  relief  of  distressed  friends,  and  that 
the  relief  actually  afforded  was  the  spontaneous  effort 
of  beneficence  and  humanity.  On  this  point  he  is 
at  issue  with  Casaubon,^  whom  he  appears,  in  some 
respects,  to  misunderstand.  Salmasius,  he  conceives, 
comes  nearer  the  mark  where  he  says,  that  when 
any  person  was  overwhelmed  with  debt  or  poverty, 
he  found  a  ready  refuge  in  his  friends,  who  sub- 
scribed what  they  could,  both  to  satisfy  his  creditors 
and  provide  for  his  future  subsistence.  It  was  in 
the  discharge  of  debts,  however,  that  men  foimd 
most  aid  from  their  friends;^  though  such  subscrip- 
tions were  set  on  foot  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
redeem  a  man  from  captivity,  for  example,  or  to 
portion  a  friendless  girl,  as  was  the  practice  also  at 
Thebes.* 

The  mode  in  which  this  subscription  was  collect- 
ed, and  the  principle  on  which  the  transaction  was 
based,  had  something  characteristic  about  them.  In 
the  first  place,  the  money  resembled  a  loan  (which, 
strictly  speaking,  it  was  not),  because,  if  the  receiver 
afterwards  became  fortunate,  he  was  bound  to  make 
repayment,*  though  while  in  unfavourable  circum- 
stances his  mind  was  not  oppressed  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  in  debt,  since  no  one  regarded  himself 
as  a  creditor,  or  could  ask  him  for  an  obolos.  Sal- 
masius observes  very  justly,  that  the  greatest  proof 
of  generosity  is  to  give  without  any  desire  of  a  return, 
which   the   Greeks  called  eleemosyn^,  or  eranos    of 

^  Ad  Theoi^.  Char.  p.   280,  remarked,    that   these    eraniitie 

sqq.  loans   were  sometimes    returned 

<  Sahnas.  de  Usur.  c  iii.  p.  38.  even  to  the    children  of   those 

'  Com.  Nep.  Vit.  Epaminond.  who  advanced  them.     Isttus,  De 

§  3.  Hagn.  Hered.  §  1 0. 

*  It  ought,   moreover,  to  be 
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Strict  charity.  The  second  grade  is,  where  money 
is  lent  to  be  repaid  without  interest^  which  our 
Saviour  calls  ra  ha  cctoTjkQw.^  The  lowest,  where 
you  lend,  but  on  condition  of  receiving  interest.* 

For  the  repayment  of  money  collected  by  eranistic 
subscription,  no  exact  time,  it  has  been  observed, 
was  fixed.  It  appears  to  have  depended  entirely  on 
the  recipients  sense  of  honour  or  feelings  of  gra- 
titude. But  Petit,^  whose  researches  on  this  part 
of  his  subject  were  not  sufficiently  exact,  confounds 
the  monthly  subscription  paid  by  members  of  a  trad- 
ing company  or  ordinary  club,  with  the  money  which 
a  man,  aided  by  his  friends,  might  be  supposed  to 
owe  them,  and  says,  that  such-aone  was  required 
to  pay  it  back  by  monthly  instalments,  or  all  at 
once  within  a  month.  The  former  would  be  the 
case  were  we  to  understand  Harpocration  to  speak 
of  this  kind  of  eranos  at  all ;  the  latter,  if  we  accept 
his  interpretation.  But  Van  Hoist  ^  is  right  in 
remarking  that  Petit  here  apprehends  the  sense  of 
the  grammarian  **  minus  recte" ;  that  is,  he  mistakes 
it  altogether.  However,  that  the  money  was  at  some 
time  to  be  repaid  appears  from  a  variety  of  passages. 
Theophrastus,  for  example,  in  his  Chapter  on  Grum- 
bling, observes,  that  the  querulous  man,  to  whom  a 
collection  made  for  him  by  his  friends  is  brought, 
will  reply  to  the  person  who  bids  him  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  —  "Wherefore?  when  I  must  return  as  much 
"  to  each  of  them,  and  be  grateful,  moreover,  for 
"the  favour?"* 

Among  the  other  peculiarities  in  the  construction 
of  Athenian  society  which  tended  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  were  the  entertainments  given  by 
rich  citizens  to  Tbheir  tribes,  on  certain  festivals  or 
days  of  public   rejoicing.^     And  this  was  a  matter 

*Cf.  Cicer.proRoscAmer.  §7.  saub.  p.  308.    Cf.  Ter.  Phonn. 

<  Salinas,  de  Usur.  p.  672.  iv.  4.  22.  Plaut.  Asinar.  i.  S.  92> 

*  Legg.  Att.  V.  7.  429.  §qq.  Van  Hoht,  p.  77. 
^  De  Eranis,  t.  iii.  p.  75. 

*  Theoph.  Charact.  xyii.    Ca-         ^  Athen.  v.  2. 
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by  no  mean8  left  to  the  caprice  of  individuals,  for 
if  some  one  came  not  forward  voluntarily  to  undergo 
the  expense,  the  members  of  the  tribe  proceeded 
to  cast  lots,*  and  the  citizen  to  whose  chance  it 
fell  could  not  escape  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
unless  he  pleaded,  as  his  excuse,  some  cause  deemed 
satisfactory  by  the  public.  Of  course,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  entertainment  depended  on  the  wealth  or 
munificence  of  the  Hestiator.*  Necessary,  it  was  not, 
that  he  should  regale  his  fellow-tribesmen  sumptuous- 
ly, as  frugality  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
nation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  on  many  occasions '  the  Feast  of  the  Tribe  was 
a  magnificent  banquet.^ 

Of  the  state  of  the  poor  at  Sparta,*  our  infor- 
mation is  exceedingly  scanty.  We  only  know  that, 
when  they  were  unable  to  contribute  their  share  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  tables,  they  lost  the 
privilege  of  being  present,  and  had  to  provide  for 
themselves  at  home  in  the  best  manner  they  were 
able.^  It  would  thus  appear  that .  their  Phiditia  dif- 
ferred  very  little,  except  in  being  more  general, 
from  the  Erani  of  the  Athenians.  As  Laconia 
abounded  with  game,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
more  indigent  citizens  frequently  relied  greatly  for 
support  on  the  chase,^  to  which  may  be  added  the 


^  Harpocrat.  in  v.  hrruiTvp, 
Dem.  cont.  Mid.  §  44.  adv.  Lept. 
§  7.  adv.  Boeot.  §  S.  Cf.  Herald. 
Anim.  in  Salm.  Obs.  ad  Jus. 
Athen.  et  Rom.  1.  ii.  c.  L  §  12. 

Kai  ehktjf^iay  raXaiv*  iaiTv^dric 
3c  ol  dpitmiral,  oi  ihbf\ovfuvoi. 
Suid.  V.  t.i.  p.  105:^.  d. 

^  There  occuned^  however,  but 
few  holydays  on  which  artisans 
abstained  altogether  from  labour. 
Lucian.  Parasit.  §  15. 

4  Poll.  vi.  27.  lii.  67.  Boeckh, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  wrong  in 
supposing    that    delicacies   were 


never  used  on  these  occasions. 
Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  iL  p. 
2«2.  Cf.  Wolf.  Prol^.  ad  Lept. 
in  Orat.  Att.  t.  vi.  p.  372. 

«  Vid.  Plat.  De  Leg.  t  vii.  p. 
181.201.seq.t.viii.  p.  101.  seq. 
De  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  233.  The  insti- 
tution of  th^  Phiditia  commenced 
in  Italy.  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  9.  The 
members  of  these  messes  w^ne 
balloted  for.  Plut.  Lycurg.  §  12. 
Even  the  relations  of  AgesUaos, 
by  the  mother's  side,  were  poor. 
Agesil.  §  4. 

fi  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  9. 

7  Cf.  Athen.  iv.  9. 
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charity  of  their  wealthier  neighbours,  in  whatever 
way  bestowed.  In  Crete,  the  citizens  being  placed 
more  upon  an  equality,  there  was  little  room  for 
extreme  poverty.*  The  population,  moreover,  by  arti- 
ficial restr^nts,  was  kept  within  due  bounds;  con- 
sequently, most  persons  lived  plentifully,  and  pos- 
sessed wherewith  to  exercise  the  most  generous 
hospitality.  But  even  here  they  multiplied  in  later 
times  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence, 
so  that  numbers  of  Cretans  were  fain  to  serve  as 
mercenary  archers  in  the  intestine  wars  of  Greece. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  Arcadians,  and 
several  other  people  whose  poorer  members  earned 
a  subsistence  by  their  hereditary  valour.* 

At  Athens,  when  persons  in  easy  circumstances 
made  a  feast,  as  on  all  occasions  of  sacrificing  they 
did,  the  custom  was  to  send  some  small  presents, 
as  parts  of  the  victim,  to  their  friends,  more  espe- 
cially when  poor.*  But  most  joyful  for  the  indi- 
gent was  the  period  of  the  Athenian  jubilee,  the 
Panathenaia,^  on  which  occasion  the  state  received 
presents  of  oxen  from  all  the  colonies  founded  by 
Athenians,  so  that  the  whole  city  overflowed  with 
meat  and  soup,  of  which  every  person  might  take 
his  share.  Sometimes,  however,  if  not  generally, 
the  meat  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  least 
needed  it,  while  the  poor  got  nothing  but  a  little 
soup  with  a  scanty  slice  of  bread.*  In  times  of  great 
scarcity  com  was  distributed  to  the  indigent  in  the 
Odeion,  where,  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  was  sold.^ 
A  similar  distribution  took  place  at  the  Peirseeus  in 
the  arsenal,  where  loaves  were  given  out  at  an  obolos 
each.  On  extraordinary  occasions,  as  when  a  famine 
raged  in  the  country,  the  state  applied  for  com  to 
its  foreign  allies,  and,  on  receiving  any, .  distributed 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  9.  ♦  Meuriius  (in  Panath.  c  xv. 

*  Id.  Poiit.  ii.  ,0.        p-  f^:,:7rir;^'ti:'i85. 

»  Theoph.  Char.  c.   17.    Ca-         «  Demosth.  cont.  Phorm.  §13. 
saub.  p.  259.  Gf.  Meurs.  Rhod.  p.  127. 
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it  equally  among  the  citizens*  This  was  the  case 
when  Psammitichos  made  the  Athenians  a  present 
of  a  vast  quantity  of  wheats  of  which  every  citizen 
received  five  medimni/  A  peculiar  kind  of  wind- 
fall is  commemorated  by  Athenseus,  who  relates,  that 
when  Ion,  the  dramatic  poet  of  Chios,  won  the  prize 
of  tragedy,  he  was  so  overjoyed  at  his  success,  that 
he  presented  every  Athenian  with  a  jar  of  the  best 
Chian.  No  doubt,  foreign  tragedians  were  not  every 
day  winning  prizes,  or,  when  they  won,  so  rich  and 
generous  as  Ion;  but  advantages  of  various  kinds 
were  enjoyed  by  the  Athenian  people  not  anywhere 
else  known.* 

Sometimes,  when  generals  obtained  any  remark- 
able quantity  of  plunder,  instead  of  laying  it  up  to 
meet  the  serious  exigencies  of  the  state  they  lavished 
it  in  feasting  the  people.  Thus,  Chares  is  said  to 
have  expended  more  than  sixty  talents,  or  near 
15,000/.  sterling  in  entertaining  his  fellow-citizens,' 
when  the  public  tables  were  laid  out  in  the  agora; 
and  Conon/  having  obtained  a  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Cnidos,  and  surrounded 
the  Peirs&eus  with  fortifications,  offered  a  real  heca- 
tomb in  sacrifice,  and  feasted  the  whole  body  of 
people.  Of  these  thoughtless  donations  the  pow, 
of  course,  obtained  their  share.  Cimon  acted  more 
judiciously  and  more  nobly  towards  the  unfortunate 
among,  his  countrymen.  Looking  upon  wealth  only 
as  a  means  of  recommending  himself  and  obtaining 
friends,  he  set  no  guard  upon  his  lands  or  gardens, 
from  which  every  Athenian  who  chose  might  fi-eely 
take  what  he  needed.  His  house,  likewise,  in  the 
city  was  open  to  all ;  a  plain  table  being  constantly 
laid  for  a  number  of  men,  so  that  whosoever  was 
at  a  loss  for  a  dinner  might  dine  there.  He  wil- 
lingly obliged  those  who  came  daily  to  demand  some 
&vour  of  him;    and  is   said   always   to   have  gone 

^  SchoL  Aristoph.  Vesp.  718.        self  was  sometimes  distributed. 
^  Athen.  L  5.  Dem.  adv.  Leochar.  §  12. 

'  Athen.  xii.  43.     Money  it-  *  Athen.  i.  5. 
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abroad  accompanied  bj  two  or  three  domestics  bear- 
ing money,  who  were  instmcted  to  give  to  any  citi^ 
zen  who  i^proached  him  with  a  request*  He  con- 
tributed also  to  the  interment  of  many ;  and,  often, 
if  he  observed  a  poor  Athenian  meanly  clad,  or- 
dered one  of  his  attendants  to  change  raiment  with 
him.  By  these  means,  as  may  be  supposed,  he  ac- 
quired marvellous  popularity,  and  stood  first  among 
his  rivals  in  public  estimation.^ 

But  persons  thus  subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  the 
opulent  soon  lost  of  necessity  the  dignity  of  senti* 
ment  which  should  belong  to  the  citizens  of  a  free 
state.  Many,  therefore,  when  reduced  by  misfortune, 
to  a  choice  of  evils,  preferred  the  bread  obtained  by 
honest  labour,^  however  mean  or  ill  paid,  to  so  humi- 
liating a  dependance  on  charity;  and,  unable  to  ob- 
tain more  favourable  conditions,  actually  worked  for 
their   food.'     To   labour  for   hire   they   scarcely   ac- 


>  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  xii,  44. 

<  Alluding  to  the  necessity  of 
labour  to  the  poor,  Plato  says  :-— 
If  an  artisan  happen  to  fall  sick, 
he  demands  a  rapid  cure  of  his 
physician  by  emetics  or  aperients, 
or  cautery,  or  surgical  operation. 
But  if  he  be  recommended  a  long 
and  careful  attention  to  regimen, 
to  tie  up  his  head  and  such 
things,  he  speedily  replies,  that 
he  has  no  leisure  to  play  the 
valetudinarian,  and  that  it  is  of 
no  advantage  to  him  to  preserve 
his  life  by  such  continual  nurs- 
ings, while  his  affairs  are  going 
to  ruin.  Thus  dismissing  his 
physician,  and  returning  to  his 
ordinary  diet,  if  he  recover  he 
pursues  his  calling,  if  not  he  is 
delivered  from  all  his  troubles  at 
once.  De  R^ub.  t.  vi.  L  iii.  p. 
145. 

^  'Exia/rcoc.  Plat.  Rep.  iv. 
§  1. 1.  i.  p.  263.  Stallb.  Athen. 
vi.  50.     Cf.  BoBckh.  Pub.  Econ. 


i.  156,  on  the  lowness  of  wages. 
On  the  Pelatse  see  the  note  of 
Riinkh.  ad  Tim.  Lex.  in  v.  Mo- 
ris, p.  208.  Bekk.— Plat.Euthyph. 
t.i.  p.  356.  Poll.  iii.  82.  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus  entertained  a 
strange  notion  of  the  Oi^rec  and 
rnXdrai  of  the  Athenians,  whose 
c<mdition  he  supposes  to  have 
been  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
man clients.  He'  pretends,  in- 
deed, that  clientship  arose  in 
Greece,  and  was  only  established 
by  imitation  at  Rome:  tdoc 
'£XXi|rcicoy  xat  'Apxacov,  he  says, 
J  Qerrdkoi  re  /i<XP*  voXXov 
'Xp^fuyoi  BardXMffav  koI  *A6if 
rdioi  Karap\aQ.  iKeiroi  fuv  y^ 
iriTdrroPTic  oh  wpoffiiKorra  eXev- 
6c/oecc,  icai  hicdrt  fi^  wpc^uir  re 
T&r  KkKtvpofiivtav,  xXiiydc  iv" 
Ttltfoyrtc,  Kal  riWa  &inrep  dp' 
yvpk>vriTOiQ  ^uffuroi*  tKaXovv 
ie  *Adiivaioi  fuy  Gifrac  rove  Ile- 
Xdroci  M  r^c  Xarptlag  OerrdKoi 
^,  JJiydarat,  optuiioyrti  ovrotc 
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counted  a  hardship.  A  large  class  of  citizens,  in- 
cluding women,^  appear  by  this  means  to  have  gained 
their  liyelihood,  some  as  cooks,  others  as  reapers, 
mowers,  or  any  other  description  of  labour  which 
happened  to  offer  itself.*  Poverty  sometimes  drove 
the  unprincipled  poor  to  keep  houses  of  ill  fame. 
Others  became  itinerant  flower-sellers,  and  cried 
**  roses  so  many  bunches  the  obolos ; "  or  hawked 
radishes,  lupines,  or  olive -dregs  about  the  streets.^ 
And,  after  their  death,  the  daughters  of  poor  men 
sometimes  joined  the  Hetairse,  not  having  been  able 
to  earn  their  livelihood  by  needlework,  weaving,  and 
spinning/ 

In  many  respects  the  poor  of  southern  climates 
have  the  advantage  of  those  of  the  north.^  The 
atmosphere  itself  forms  their  clothing,  and  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year  it  is  immaterial  to  them 
where   they   sleep.      But   at   Athens,  however  tem- 


Antiq.  Rom.  ii.  9.  Reiske  very 
justly  remarks  on  this  passage, 
that  he  does  not  see  .with  what 
propriety  the  Thetes  of  Attica 
are  classed  with  the  Thessalian 
Penestffi,  in  comparing  them  with 
the  Roman  Clients.  For  it  is 
most  certain  (as  H.  Stephens 
shows  in  his  Schediasm.  y.  15, 
seq.),  that  the  condition  of  the 
PenestflB  bore  little  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Roman  Clients. 
And  as  to  the  Attic  Thetes  and 
Pelatce  they  were  completely 
free,  though  inferior  in  rank  to 
the  artisans  {oi  ^avavtroU  Steph. 
Thes.  V.  ^fjg);  nor  did  they 
serve  as  slaves  serve  their  masters 
(ut  hovXot  ^€tnr6raig) ;  but,  as 
appears  from  the  Scholiast  on 
Odyss.  ^.  644,  as  poor  and  debt- 
oppressed  persons  hire  their  ser- 
vices to  the  rich  or  to  their  cre- 
ditors, who  were  denominated 
X^iJ^rracj  not  wpoardrae,  or  But" 


ir6rac.  The  condition  of  the 
Thessalian  PenestsB  was  different : 
for  they  were  nearly  slaves, 
fifraiv  ^ovXufv  Koi  iXtvdipidr,  as 
the  ancients  called  them.  (Pol- 
lux, iiu  83.)  Those  among  them 
who  served  in  families  were 
named  ^erraXocircrat.  (Reiske, 
ad  Dion.  Hal.  t.  i.  p.  255.) 

>  Demosth.  adv.  Eubul. 

2  Demosth.   de  Coron.    §   16. 
Cf.  Plat.  Rep.  u.  12.    StaUb. 

'  Diphilos  ap.  Athen.  ii.  45. 

♦  Luc.  Dial.   Meret.  vi.  §  1. 
Plut.  Arat.  §  54. 

^  Beggars  sometimes  sat  down 
on  the  ground  to  eat  what  was 
given  them  at  the  doors  of  the 
charitable.  Thus  in  Antiphanes 
one  says,  —  "  What  dost  thou 
"  say  ?  Bring  me  hither  to  the 
"  door  something  to  eat ;  and 
''then,  like  the  beggars,  I  will 
despatch  it,  seated  on  the 
ground,  and  who  will  see?*' 
Athen.  ii.  87. 
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perate  the  climate,  a  shelter  from  the  cold  in  win- 
ter is  desirable,  and  here,  therefore,  as  in  every 
other  part  of  Greece,  the  practice  was  to  erect 
houses  where,  as  in  the  Caravanserais  of  the  East, 
any  man,  native  or  stranger,  might  enter  and  obtain 
shelter  for  the  night.  These  buildings  were  called 
Leschse,  erected  without  doors,  to  intimate  that  all 
were  welcome ;  and  in  them,  accordingly,  beggars 
and  wanderers  of  every  description  congregated  round 
great  fires  in  winter  and  bad  weather,  both  to  sleep 
and  converse.*  Even  the  citizens,  particularly  at 
Sparta,  met  in  the  Leschae,  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  gossiping ;  whence  any  idle  assemblage  was  call- 
ed a  Lesch^.*  In  a  fragment  of  the  lost  oration 
of  Antiphon  against  Nicocles,  mention  is  made  of 
these  edifices,  which  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  des- 
titute. They  were  erected  by  the  state ;  and,  to 
cast  over  them  an  air  of  sanctity,  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  who  thence  obtained  the  surname  of  Les- 
chenorios.^  Nowhere  were  these  humane  institu- 
tions so  numerous  as  at  Athens,  where,  according 
to  Proclus,*  there  existed  no  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  in  which  the  indigent,  who  had  no 
home,  might  congregate  together  and  keep  them- 
selves warm  at  the  nation's  expense. 

In  addition  to  these  the  public  baths  served  as  an 
asylum  to  such  of  the  poor  as  had  no  home,  or  were 
unable  to  provide  themselves  with  fuel  in  their  own 
dwellings.  Here  they  would  seem  to  have  pressed 
so  eagerly  about  the  furnaces  as  to  be  sometimes 
scorched   and   blistered ;  *    and    the    crowd    of  poor 


*  Etym.  Mag.  18.  1,  seq.  561. 
11.  Odyss.  (T.  9^S,  et  Eustath. 
ad  loc.  Cf.  Hesiod.  Opp.  et  Dies, 
493,  et  500,  seq.  with  Boeckh. 
Inscript.  i.  p.  1 59.  Horat.  Senn. 
i.  Yii.  3. 

<  Pausan.  ill.  14.  2.  15.  8.  x. 
25.  1.    Siebel.  ad  loc 

*  Harpocrat.     in     v.    Xiaxai^ 


Suid.  in  v.  ii.  27,  seq.      EtymoL 
Mag.  p.  18,  v.  dSoXetr^ia* 

*  Ap.  Meun.  Athen.  Att.  iiL 
vi.  158. 

^  IlXi)y  ipwlbty  Ik  fidXavetov, 
Aristoph.  Plut.  595  :  ifXvKTaiywy' 
€K  paXayilov  ^i  Sid  to  tovq  Wviy- 
rac  Airopovvrac  Mv^dnav  <^ca 
TO  ylnf^^oc  iy  PdXareloiQ  Kadevhiv, 
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wretches  in  this  neeessitous  condition  would  appear 
to  have  been  occasionally  so  great  as  to  deteriorate 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  by  their  l»eath,^  on 
which  account  they  were  exposed  to  be  driven  forth 
by  the  bath-keepers. 

In  Homeric  times,  beggars  and  all  other  sorts  of 
vagrants  took  refuge  from  the  nightly  cold  in  smiths* 
forges,^  just  as  in  former  ages  they  did  in  the  ^ass- 
houses  of  London.  These  fathers  of  sacrilege,  as 
Plato*  calls  them,  when  prop»ly  quipped  for  the 
road,  presented  a  tolerably  picturesque  aspect  with 
their  close  Mysian  bonnet,*  i^g^  cloak,  and  bottle 
strapped  to  the  thigh,'  and  supporting  themselves 
as  they  walked  on  a  huge  staff.  To  this  worship- 
ful society  Dionysios,  once  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  te- 
longed  in  bis  old  age.^ 


i^6yrac  Tcapa^pf^fia  wpoatdWoy 
ro^  ^XvKrdivaQ  woieiv*  'AiroWa- 
iwpoc  rd  Ik  tov  mpoc  ipv^fiaTa, 
ft  Ik  i/^owc>  ft  rov^  rvXovi,  koX 
rd  mKavfiara  rd  iK  rov  irvpoc, 
c^c  riiy  T£y^r^v  iid  ro  aVrovpytiy 
rovTo  'Ka(r\6vTiav*     Schol.  in  loc 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  956. 

•  0&5'  i^iXtiQ  tvZtiVy  y^aSxiftov 

Iq  Zofiov  tX^iiiV, 
*H^  mv  it  Xitrxfjr. 

Odyas.  tr.  027,  seq. 

XaXicft'ioc  ^i  i6jiOQ  ro  rdy  \aXKe^v 
ipya<rHipioyy  tvBa  iitrtoyrtg  dxt^ 
XvTwg  oi  irr(a\pl,  iKoi^tayro  irapA 

Tf  TTvpL  Eustath.  in  loc.  p.  672. 
28.     Basil. 

Ilcip    ^  i^t  x^^Xicccov  ^vKoy  Kal 

cir*  dXia  Xefrxn^ 
"Clpy  X€ifupiy,  6T6r€  xpioc  dyipac 

ipyhty 
*Itrxdy(i,  k,  t,  X, 
Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  493,  sqq. 

'  De  Repub.  t.  vi.  p.  393. 
Among  the  nations  of  antiquity 
I    remember    none  who   lodced 


upon  poverty  in  so  TeneraUe  a 
light  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ga- 
deira,  now  Cadiz.  For  these 
worthy  people  erected,  we  are 
told,  an  altar  in  its  honour,  prob- 
ably supposing  it  to  be  near  akin 
to  death,  whose  praises  they  also 
sang  in  pieans.  Philost.  Yit 
Apoll.  Tyan.  v.  4,  p.  190.  Phot. 
Biblioth.  Cod.  241,  p.  328,  b. 

*  Aristoph.  Acham.  440. 

^  Lucian.  Dial.  Mort.  i.  §  2. 
Vict.  Var.  Lect.  L  24.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Acham.  410. 

^  'Avroff  Zi  Acovvcrioc  riXoQ 
fifirpayvpThiy  koI  rvfiirayo  ^opov- 
fuyoc,  olicrp^c  Toy  flloy  jcarcdrrpc- 
yj/ey.  Clearch.  ap.  Athen  xiL  58. 
Every  just  and  upright  man 
would  probably  rejoice  to  behold 
all  tyrants  in  Uie  same  condition. 
C£  Tim.  Lex.  Platon.  v.  dyd- 
povtray,  with  the  note  of  Rip- 
ken, p.  16,  who  has  collected 
several  passages  illustrating  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  begging 
priests  of  Cybele. 
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There  was  at  Athens,  in  later  times,  a  class  of 
men  who  resembled  the  bone-grubbers  and  dung- 
hill scrapers  of  London  and  Paris.  These  were  the 
grain-pickers  of  the  Deigma  and  Agora,  who  hoyer- 
ing  about  where  the  farmers  and  corn-chandlers 
meted  their  grain,  and  collecting  what  dropped 
from  the  sacks,^  or  was  spilled  in  measuring,  thus 
earned  a  miserable  subsistence.  Persons  of  this  de- 
scription might  eke  out  their  livelihood  by  appro- 
priating to  themselves  the  coarse  brown  bread  which 
pious  and  charitable  persons  placed  in  the  propylaea 
of  temples  for  their  use.^  Here  Diogenes,  the  Cy- 
nic, who,  carrying  about  provisidhs  in  his  wallet, 
was  independent  of  these  offerings,  sometimes  dined ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  uttering  a  bon  mot^  threw  out 
the  loaves  that  might  have  been  useful  to  others ; 
observing,  that  nothing  coarse*  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

Religion  has  everywhere  been  favourable  to  the 
poor.  On  the  festival  of  the  new  moon,  when  the 
great  and  opulent  offered  up  costly  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  as  to  Hecate,  for  example,  on  cross-roads,* 
their   more    indigent    brethren    seized  the    occasion 


^  Eustath.  ap.  Casaub.  Char, 
p.  197.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics  contemptuously  denomi- 
nate St.  Paul  a  oif$piw\6yoQ, 
xvii.  18. 

2  The  Alexandrians  placed 
loaves  in  the  temple  of  Chronos 
for  the  poor.  Athen.  iii.  74. 
Among  the  Ethiopians  there 
was  an  institution  called  the 
Table  of  the  Sun,  which  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  supply  the  poor  with 
fbod.  In  a  meadow  close  to 
the  suburbs  of  the  capital  a 
plentiful  entertainment  was  laid 
out  during  the  nighty  which  as 
soon  as  day  broke  every  person 
had   permission    to    partake    of. 


This  feast  the  natives  affected 
to  regard  as  a  gift  bestowed 
upon  them  incessantly  by  the 
earth.  Herod,  iii.  18.  Gf.  Pau- 
san.  i.  33.  4.  vi.  126.  2. 

3  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  2.  §  64. 
'PvYapoc>  alone^  signifies  as  the 
French  translator  has  rendered  it, 
"  mal-propres,**  t.  i.  p.  358.  But 
pvwcipoQ  dpTot,  means  du  pain 
bis,  as  Menage  l(mg  ago  ob- 
served^ ad  loc  iL  146.  b.  c. 
Diogenes,  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, meant  to  pun  up<m  the 
word  ^ttwap6t> 

*  Tliese  suppers  were  eaten  by 
the  poor,  together  with  the  eggs 
and  other  small  offerings  used 
in  purifying  [^aces.  Luc.  DiaL 
Mort.  i.  §  1.     Catapl.  §  7.     Lo- 
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when  their  hearts  were  thus  softened,  to  ask  them 
for  something.  Thus  Homer,  according  to  the  legend 
attributed  to  Herodotus,  went  in  Samos  to  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,  chanting  his  Earesione,  for  which  he 
received  a  consideration.^ 

There  was  a  class  of  beggars  who  went  about 
the  country  begging  for  the  crow,*  holding,  appa- 
rently, a  tame  bird  of  that  species  like  a  falcon  on 
their  wrist,  and  chanting  the  following  ditty : — 

SONG   OP   THE   CROW. 

Good  people,  a  handful  of  barley  bestow 
On  the  bearen  about  of  the  sable  crow — 

Apollo's  daughter  she — 
But  if  the  barley  heap  wax  low. 
Still  kindly  let  your  bounty  flow, 
And  of  the  yellow  grains  that  grow 

On  the  wheaten  stalk  be  free. 
Or  a  well-kneaded  loaf  or  an  obolos  give, 
Or  what  you  will,  for  the  crow  must  live. 

If  the  gods  have  been  bountiful  to  you  to-day. 
Oh  say  not  to  her  for  whom  we  sing, 

Say  not,  we  implore  you,  nay. 
To  the  bird  of  the  cloudy  wing. 

A  grain  of  salt  will  please  her  well, 
And  whoso  this  day  that  bestows. 

May  next  day  give  (for  who  can  tell  ?) 
A  comb  from  which  the  honey  flows. 


meier,  de  Lustrat.  c.  xxi.  p.  258, 
seq.  Cakes  called  Amphiphontes 
were  offered  to  Artemis  within  a 
circle  of  burning  torches.  These 
offerings  were  made  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  on  cross-roads,  at  the 
full  moon,  when  the  sun,  rising 
ere  the  moon  sets,  there  is  con- 
stant light  throughout  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  which  was  signi- 
fied by  the  ring  of  torches ;  the 
whole  round  of  the  day  being 
filled  with  light.  In  the  island 
of  Hecatd,  on  the  coast  of  Delos, 
the  Delians  used  to  dedicate  of- 
ferings to  Iris,  of  cakes  called 
Basynias,    made    with   wheaten 


flour  and  honey,  the  oflering 
called  cokkora,  a  dried  fig,  and 
three  walnuts.  Athen.  xiv.  5$, 
The  Athenians,  when  sacrificing 
to  the  Seasons,  offered  up  boiled 
meat,  and  not  roasted,  as  on 
other  occasions;  praying  to  be 
protected  fix)m  the  heats  which 
dry  up  and  destroy  everything, 
and  to  be  blessed  with  mode- 
rate warmth,  to  ripen  and  bring 
everything  to  perfection.  Id.  xiv. 
72. 

1  Herod.  Vit.  Horn.  §  S3.  L 
ii.  p.  362.  Schweigh. — Meurs.  Qr. 
Fer.  p.  213,  seq. 

«  Athen.  viii.  59. 
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But  come,  ccrnie,  what  need  we  say  more  ? 
Open  the  door,  boy,  open  the  door, 

For  PlutoB  has  heard  our  prayers. 
And  see,  through  the  porch  a  damsel,  as  sweist 
As  the  winds  that  play  round  the  flowery  feet 
Of  Ida,  comes  the  crow  to  meet. 

And  a  basket  of  figs  she  bears. 
Oh  may  this  maiden  happy  be. 
And  from  care  and  sorrow  free ; 
Let  her  all  good  fortune  find, 
And  a  husband  rich  and  kind. 
And  when  her  parents  hare  grown  old, 
Let  her  in  her  father's  arms 
Place  a  boy  as  fair  as  she, 
With  the  ringlets  all  of  gold. 
And,  upon  her  mother's  knee, 
A  maiden  decked  with  all  her  charms. 
But  I  from  house  to  house  must  go, 
And  wherever  my  eyes  by  my  feet  are  borne, 
To  the  muse  at  night  and  mom 
For  those  who  do  or  don't  bestow, 
The  mellow  words  of  song  shall  flow. 
Come  then,  good  folks,  your  plenty  share, 
0  give,  my  prince  !  and  maiden  fair, 

Be  bountiful  to-day. 
Sooth,  custom  bids  ye  all  to  throw 
Whole  handfulls  to  the  begging  crow  ; 
At  least  give  something ;  say  not,  no, 
And  we  will  go  our  way. 

In  Rhodes  another  kind  of  begging,  which  usuallj 
took  place  in  the  month  of  March,  was  denomi- 
nated Chelidonizein ;  ^  or,  to  sing  the 

SONG  OP   THB  SWALLOW. 

The  swallow  is  come,  and  with  her  brings 

A  year  with  plenty  overflowing ; 

Freely  its  rich  gifts  bestowing. 
The  loveliest  of  lovely  springs. 

She  is  come,  she  is  come, 

To  her  sunny  home. 


1  Athen.    vm.    60.       In   the  been  found  stationary.    Spallan- 

warmer  atmosj^ere  of  the  vol-  zani.  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 

canic  islands  of  Lipari,  the  swal-  i,  Introd.  p.  S2. 
low  has,  by  modem  naturalists, 
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And  white  n  har  breati  as  a  beam  of  light, 

But  her  back  and  her  wmgp  aie  as  black  as  night ; 

Then  bring  forth  jour  tftan. 

Bring  it  out  to  the  door^ 
A  mass  of  figs,  or  a  stoop  of  wine. 
Cheese^  or  meal,  or  what  you  will, 
Whate'er  it  be  well  not  take  it  ill: 
Even  an  egg  will  not  come  amiss. 

For  the  swallow's  not  nice 

When  she  wishes  to  dine. 
Come,  what  shall  we  have  ?    Say,  what  shall  it  be  ? 

For  we  will  not  go. 
Though  time  doth  flee, 

Till  thou  answerest  Yes,  or  answereet  No. 
But  if  thou  art  churliaAi  well  break  down  the  gate. 

And  thy  pretty  wife  we  11  bear  away ; 
She  is  small,  and  of  no  great  weight. 

Open,  open,  then  we  say. 
Not  old  men  but  boys  are  we, 
And  the  swallow  says,  —  **  Open  to  me." 

It  was  seldom,  however,  that  the  indigent  in  Greece 
could  enjoy  the  luxuries  here  enumerated.  Antiph- 
anes^  describes  a  poor  man's  meal  as  consisting  of 
a  cake  (fta^a),*  bristling  with  bran  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  with  an  onion,  and,  for  a  relish,  a  dish 
of  sow-thistle,  or  of  mushrooms,  or  some  such  wretch- 
ed produce  of  the  soil,  a  diet  producing  neither  fever 
nor  phlegm.  However,  where  meat  is  to  be  got, 
no  man,  he  thought,  would  be  contented  with  thyme, 
though  he  might  pretend  to  rival  the  Pythago- 
reans.^ Mention,  nevertheless,  is  made  of  two 
philosophers  who  voluntarily  subsisted  all  their  lives 
on  water  and  figs,  and  grew  very  healthy  and  robust 
upon  this  fare,  though  their  perspiration  had  so  ill 


^  A  then.  ii.  56. 

«  Cf.  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippoc. 
V.  fiaia.  This  bread,  we  find, 
was  sometimes  leavened.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Pac  557.    Athen.  xiv. 

83. 

'  Mention  is  made  of  some  poor 
philosophers  of  this  sect,  who 
used  to  chew  the  plant  called 
dfXc/ia  to  allay  hunger,  and  might 


be  seen  wandering  about  tonent 
beds,  collecting  this  and  similar 
herbs  in  their  wallets.  Athen.  ir. 
52.  According  to  the  comic  poets, 
the  Pythagorean  sect  allowed  its 
disciples  a  loaf  of  pure  bread  and 
a  cup  of  water  per  diem,  which 
constituted  the  ordinary  prison 
allowance.  Id.  ibid. 
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an  odour,  that  every  one  avoided  them  when  they 
entered  the  puhlic  baths.  Pythagoras  forbade  his 
abstemious  followers  the  use  of  the  mallows,  upon 
which  the  humbler  classes  in  Greece  were  accus- 
tomed to  feed,  together  with  the  roots  of  the  day- 
lily,  the  nymphea  nelumbo,  the  nettle,*  and  various 
other  wild  plants.  The  Kapparis,*  plentiful  in  Athens, 
was  very  commonly  eaten  by  the  indigent,  and  hence 
"  to  gather  kapparis  **  was  at  length  considered  syno- 
nymous with  "  to  be  in  want.** '  Alexis  furnishes  us 
with  a  curious  account  of  m  poor  Athenian  family's 
provisions.* 

Mean  ray  husband  is,  and  poor, 
And  my  blooming  days  are  o'er. 
Children  have  we  two, — a  boy, 
Papa's  pet  and  mamma's  joy ; 
And  a  girl,  to  tight  and  small. 
With  her  nurse ; — that  *s  five  in  aU : 
Yet,  alas  t  alas !  have  we 
Belly  timber  but  for  three  I 
Two  must,  therefore,  often  make 
Scanty  meal  on  barley-cake ; 
And  sometimes,  when  nought  appears 
On  the  board,  we  sup  on  tears. 
My  good  man,  once  so  strong  and  hale, 
On  this  fare  grows  very  pale  ; 
For  our  best  and  daintiest  cheer. 
Through  the  bright  half  of  the  year. 
Is  but  acorns,  onions,  peas,^ 
Ochros,  lupines,^  radishes. 
Vetches,  wild  pears  nine  or  ten,7 
With  a  locust  ®  now  and  then. 
As  to  figs,  the  Phrygian  treat. 
Fit  for  Jove's  own  guests  to  eat, 
.   They,  when  happier  moments  shine,— 
They,  the  Attic  figs,  are  mine. 


1  Aristoph.  Equit.  420.  ^  Aristophanes,    Yesp.    1260, 
>  Schol.     Aristoph.     Acham.     enumerates    apples    and    pome- 

445.  granates  among  the  ordinary  ar- 

«  Athen.  xiii.  22.  tides  of  food  used  by  the  poor. 

♦  Id.  ii.  44.  «  Cf.    Schol.  Aristoph.    Ach. 

*  Lucian.  Amor.  §  S3.  1081.     Athen.  iv.  7.  10.     Phot, 
fi  Athen.  x.  17.  Bib.  453.  a.  32.  Herod,  iv.  172. 
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We  have  examined  the  condition  of  the  poor  at 
Athens,  and  shall  now  consider  how  far  the  laws 
of  the  state  interfered  to  better  their  circum- 
stances by  promoting  industry,  and  rendering  it 
honourable.  Among  the  Spartans,  idleness,  the 
vice  of  soldiers,^  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  rank; 
whence  the  remark  of  that  disciple  of  Lycurgus, 
who,  being  present  at  Athens  during  a  trial  for 
this  offence,  fatal  to  a  democracy,  observed,  that 
they  punished  the  man  for  being  a  gentleman.^ 
Solon,  however,  entertained  little  respect  for  this 
mark  of  gentility.  According  to  his  laws,  of  which 
the  whole  design  was  to  create  and  preserve  that 
feeling  of  manliness  bestowed  by  the  consciousness 
of  independence,  the  individual,  who,  possessing 
no  property,  refused  to  labour,  was  a  bad  citizen, 
against  whom  any  one  might  bring  an  action  of 
idleness.'  Draco,  the  most  Utopian  and  savage  of 
legislators,  punished  vagabondage  with  death,  or,  ac- 
cording to    some,   with    infamy    only.      But   Solon, 


^  Lord  Bacon,  whose  opinions 
were  chiefly  based  on  the  study 
of  antiquity,  observes,  after  Plato 
and  Aristotle^  that  military  na- 
tions will  always  be  somewhat 
inclined  to  idleness,  and  should 
rather  be  indulged  in  it  than 
otherwise.  Essays,  p.  79.  But 
both  the  Athenians  and  Romans 
were  a  hardworking  people,  and 
better  soldiers  have  never  been 


known.  The  best  soldiers  in  the 
English  army  are  drawn  from  the 
central  provinces,  where  industry 
most  abounds,  and  the  laborious 
Normans  are  the  best  troops  in 
France.     Cf.  Plut.  Ages.  §  26. 

«  Plut.  Lycurg.  §  24. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  i.  ii.  §  53.  Plut. 
Sol.  §§  22.  31.  Herod,  ii.  177. 
Pollux.  viiL  40.  iElian.  Var. 
Hist.  iv.  1. 
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who  would  not  require  too  much  of  human  nature, 
reserved  this  latter  penalty  for  those  who  should 
be  thrice  convicted.* 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  Peisistratos  was 
author  of  the  law  against  idleness ;  bj  which  he 
sought  to  compel  as  many  of  the  citizens  as  had 
no  visible  means  of  support,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
country.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  was  not 
alone  by  severity,  that  the  laws  of  Athens  sought 
to  recommend  the  pursuits  of  industry.*  Superior 
excellence  in  any  useful  art  entitled  a  man  to  very 
high  honours,  to  maintenance  at  the  public  expense, 
in  the  Prytaneion,  in  company  with  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates and  generals  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
one  of  the  first  seats  at  all  spectacles  and  popular 
assemblies.  But  to  preserve  this  post,  it  was  not 
enough  to  have  once  done  well.  The  ambitious 
citizen  could  maintain  it  only  by  persevering  in  the 
career  of  invention  and  improvement,  for  if  another 
man  in  the  same  line  were  judged  to  excel  him,  he 
relinquished  to  the  new  comer  both  his  dinners  and 
his  seat.^ 


1  Poll.    viii.    40.     Plut.   Sol. 

§  17. 

«  In  Plutarch's  life  of  Pericles 
there  occurs  a  very  remarkable 
passage,  describing  the  constant 
employment  and  plenty  which 
were  diffused  through  the  city  by 
the  policy  of  that  great  states- 
man. As  for  the  mechanics  and 
meaner  sort  of  people,  they  went 
not  without  their  share  of  the 
public  money,  nor  yet  received 
it  to  maintain  them  in  idleness. 
By  the  constructing  of  great  edi- 
fices, which  require  many  arts, 
and  a  long  time  to  finish  them, 
they  had  equal  pretensions  to  be 
recompensied  out  of  the  treasury, 
(though  they  stirred  not  from  the 
city,)  with  the  mariners,  soldiers, 
and  garrisons.  For  the  different 
materials,   such  as  stone,  brass, 

VOL.  nr. 


ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cypress, 
furnished  employment  to  carpen- 
ters, masons,  braziers,  goldsmithsy 
painters,  turners,  and  other  arti- 
ficers; the  conveyance  of  them 
by  sea  employed  merchants  and 
sailors,  and,  by  land,  wheel- 
wrights, waggoners,  carriers, 
rope-makers,  leather-cutters,  pa- 
viers,  and  iron-founders ;  and 
every  art  had  a  number  of  the 
lower  people  ranged  in  proper 
subordination  to  execute  it,  like 
soldiers  under  the  command  of 
a  general.  Thus,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  these  different  trades,  was 
plenty  diffused  among  persons  of 
every  rank  and  condition.  §  1 2, 
Engl.  Trans. 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  761,  ibique 
Schol.  Cf.  Meurs.  Them.  Att. 
p.  106. 
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From  this,  and  other  circumstances,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  there  were  annual  exhibitions  of  works  of 
art  and  industry,  in  principle  like  our  cattle-shows, 
when  a  careful  scrutiny  of  eyerj  improvement  and 
invention  took  place,  and  the  premium  above  des- 
cribed was  awarded  to  the  most  ingenious.  It  is 
very  certain  that  an  assembly  of  the  trades,  more 
particularly  of  the  bright-smiths,  took  place,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  Pyanepsion,  in  honour  of  Hephaestos,  or 
Athena,  when  the  festival  of  Pandemon,  or  Chalkeia, 
was  celebrated ;  and  the  conjecture  of  Petit  ^  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  iu^sg^  or  exhibition,  then  took 
place.  It  was,  perhaps,  on  the  same  occasion,  that 
the  Athenian  potters  exhibited  their  most  beautiful 
works  and  models.*  At  Sybaris,  the  author  of  any 
invention  in  the  art  of  cook^  enjoyed  by  patent, 
during  the  whole  year,  a  monopoly  of  the  article; 
and  in  the  same  city,  the  dyers  and  importers  of 
purple,  as  well  as  those  who  caught  and  sold  eels, 
were  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  imposts.' 

A  further  incitement  to  industry,  and  the  ap- 
prenticing out  of  children,  was  the  law  which  freed 
any  one  who  had  not  been  instructed  in  some  trade, 
from  the  necessity  of  supporting  his  parents,*  to 
which  otherwise  all  persons  were  strictly  bound. 
Another  law  of  Solon,  which,  at  the  same  time 
shows  the  erroneousness  of  the  common  opinion 
respecting  the  condition  of  women  at  Athens,  proves 
that  to  bring  industry  into  good  repute  was  a  work 
of  some  difficulty.  By  this  it  was  enacted,  that  any 
individual  who  reproached  a  citizen,  whether  male 
or  female,  with  carrying  on  any  business  in  the 
Agora,  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty.* 

There  were,  however,  certain  callings  which  the 
laws  considered  disreputable,  or,  at  least,  unsuitable 

^  Cf.  Legg.  Att.   vi.  6.  426,      TArt,  i.  28.      Meurs,  Gr.  Fer. 
with  Meurs.  Or.  Feriat.  p.  274,'      v.  AalBaXa.  p.  74,  sqq. 
sqq.  ^  A  then.  xii.  22. 

♦  Plut.  Sol.  §  22. 

<  G£     Winkelm.     Hist,     de  ^  DemoBth.  cont..Eubul.  §  10. 
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to  a  man.  Thus,  an  Athenian  citizen  could  not 
legally  be  a  perfumer,  that  effeminate  vocation  being 
left  to  the  wpmen.*  Fishmongers,  too,  with  butchers, 
cooks,  sausage^sellers,  iishermen,  were  held  in  low 
estimation  both  at  Rome  and  Athens.  Of  all  these 
Attic  pariahsy  however,  the  poor  wretch  who  hawked 
fish,^  and  was  contemptuously  said  to  wipe  his  nose 
in  his  sleeve,  or  with  his  elbow,  engrossed  the  largest 
share  of  public  scorn.  To  these  we  may  add  bird- 
catchers,  and  fruit-sellers,  and  those  low  black-legs 
who  subsisted  on  gambling.' 

As  an  encouragement  to  the  citizens  to  addict 
themselves  to  industrious  pursuits,  foreigners,  and 
all  persons  not  free  of  the  city,  were  legally  inca- 
pacitated from  carrying  on  business  in  the  agora  ;^ 
but  this  came  in  later  times  to  be  disregarded,  since 
we  find  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  other  aliens, 
possessing  shops,  and  growing  rich  there.  It  was 
conceived,  moreover,  that,  if  men  confined  them- 
selves to  one  calling,  they  would  arrive  therein  at 
greater  excellence ;  and  the  law,  accordingly,  for- 
bade them  to  be  of  two  trades.*  Plato,  whose  ideal 
republic  was  modelled  in  so  many  particulars  on 
that  of  Athens,  adopted  this  law ;  and  for  the  rea- 
son I  have  stated;  comprehending  thoroughly  what 
advantages  arise  from  the  division  of  labour.  He 
would  not,  he  says,  have  the  cordwainer  meddle 
with  husbandry,  weaving,  or  architecture,  that  he 
might  carry  shoemaking  to   as  great  perfection   as 


1  Athen.  xiii.  94.  xv.  84. 

<  In  the  Peloponnesos  we  find 
it  was  the  custom  for  itinenmt 
icthyopolists  to  carry  fish  in  bas- 
kets probably^  suspended  from 
both  ends  of  a  rough  pole  (rpa- 
Xiia  &<nXXa)  thrown  across  the 
shoulders.  This  fact  is  aUuded 
to  in  an  Olympic  inscription  pre- 
served in  part  by  Aristotle. 
Rhet.  i.  7. 

'  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Charact. 


p.  185.  On  sedentary  trades, 
see  Poll.  i.  51,  and  Muret>  ad 
Arist.  £th.  p.  63. 

^Demosth.  in  Eubulid.  §  10. 
The  Lydians  were  said  to  be  the 
first  retail  traders.  Herod,  i.  94. 
Cf.  Huet,  Hist,  of  Commerce, 
p.  52. 

^  Demosth.  in  Timocrat.  §  d2. 
Ulpian  ad  loe.  Arist.  Polit.  ii. 
11.  p.  55.  Bekk.  Petit,  Legg. 
Att.  p.  425.     Potter,  i.  199. 
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possible;  and,  in  other  branches  of  industry^  men 
were  in  like  manner  to  cultivate  that  only  for  which 
nature  had  fitted  them,  and  wherein  they  might  thus 
exceK^  The  same  philosopher,  while  on  the  subject 
of  industry,  makes  a  remark  worthy  of  consideration : 
It  is  not,  he  says,  for  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  men  engaged  in  any  branch  of  the  arts 
should  be  so  rich  as  to  be  independent  of  their 
business  or  profession,  which,  in  such  case,  they 
will  be  apt  to  neglect;  or  so  poor  as  to  be  har- 
assed in  mind,  or  cramped  in  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  their  occupations  satisfactorily.  In  these 
things,  as  in  every  other,  a  comfortable  competence 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  extremes  both  of  wealth 
and  poverty.' 

Another  means  of  carrying  the  various  arts  to- 
wards perfection,  which  in  India  and  Egypt  pre- 
vailed from  time  immemorial,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  practice,  whether  founded  on  law  or  custom, 
resembling  the  system  of  castes.'  Theories,  not  des- 
titute of  ingenuity,  have  been  constructed  on  this 
view  of  Athenian  society.*  Thus,  the  Daedali  are 
supposed  to  have  formed  the  sculptor  caste;  the 
Eupyridse  a  caste  of  husbandmen ;   the  Boutadse  of 


iRepub.  ii.  §  11.  Stallb.  Cf. 
iii.  §  7.  In  the  Laws  he  states 
these  reasons  more  strongly,  t* 
viii.  p.  110. 

«  Repub.  iv.  2.  Stallb, 

»  Cf.  Plut.  Sol.  §  23. 

♦  The  younger  Ilgen,  for  ex- 
ample, has  written  a  clever  work^ 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  castes 
in  Athenian  society.  He  sets 
out  with  giving  an  account  of 
the  four  ancient  tribes^  and  ex- 
plains the  appellations  bestowed 
on  them,  viz.  VeX^ovTec  or  Te* 
XdoyrBc,  *Apya^«7c,  Alyucopelc, 
and  "OwXriTic,  to  denote  the  pur- 
suits in  which'the  members  of  those 
tribes  were  engaged.     This  done. 


he  draws  his  conclusion  :  ''  Quod 

"  si  verum  est,"  says  he,  "effici- 

''  tur,   Tribus  hasce  nihil  aliud 

'^  fuisse,  quhm  ordines  variis  ne^ 

^'gotiis    distinctos  et    separatos, 

quales  apud  JEgy^tos  et  Indos 

cognovimus,  et  quos  Lusitano 

vocabulo  Castas   appellare  so- 

*'  lemus.     Tale  vero  institutum 

'^num    apud  Atticos    exstiterit, 

"  multum  a  viris  doctis  est  du- 

"  bitatum.     At   licet  sint,   quae 

"  in  contrariam   sententiam  ali- 

"  quem    ducere    possint,    tamen 

'^aigumenta,  quae  revera  Tribus 

"  castis  orient^ibus  similes  fuisse 

"  suadent,  tarn  sunt  et  multa  et 

"  gravia,  ut  non  debeat  dubitari." 

Disquisit  de  Trib.  Att.  p.  8,  seq. 
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herdsmen ;  the  Ceryces  of  heralds ;  the  Hephcestiadse 
of  blacksmiths;  the  Poimenidse  of  shepherds,  and 
so  on.  Vestiges  of  this  curious  state  of  things  are 
supposed  to  be  discernible  in  the  history  of  Attica, 
even  so  late  as  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  we  find 
Socrates  a  member  of  the  Daedalian  clan,  by  pro- 
fession a  sculptor.  There  were  certainly  in  religious 
matters  hereditary  oflSces,  which  none  coiild  with  pro- 
priety fill  but  the  members  of  a  certain  family  or  clan. 
Thus,  from  among  the  Eteobutadse  was  chosen  the 
priestess  of  Athena  Polias,  who  resided  in  the  temple 
on  the  Acropolis;  and  the  priest  of  Poseidon  was 
drawn  by  lot  from  the  same  house.^  To  the  Praxier- 
gidse  were  entrusted  certain  duties  about  the  statue 
of  Athena  during  the  Plynterian  festival.*  The  de- 
scendants of  Buzyges  performed  those  sacred  cere- 
monies which  thrice  a  year  attended  the  ploughing 
of  the  soil ; '  to  mention  for  the  present  no  more. 

But  we  are  not  on  this  account  to  infer  the  ex- 
istence in  Attica  of  anything  like  the  Hindu  system 
of  castes,  which  has  itself  never  been  rigidly  observed.* 
What  happens  everywhere  took  place  at  Athens  : 
fathers  generally  found  it  more  convenient  to  bring 
up  their  sons  to  their  own  calling,*  while  the  latter^ 
observing  constantly  certain  mechanical  operations 
take  place  under  their  eye,  were  led  first  to  admire 
and  then  to  imitate.  Thus  the  Potter's  boy,  as 
Plato^  remarks,  long  ministers  to  his  father  before 
he  takes  the  clay  into  his  ovm  hands  and  begins 
to  model  a  vase  or  tureen. 


*  Harpocrat.  in  v.  ApoUod.  iii. 
15.  1.  Bossier,  de  Gent,  et  Fa- 
mil.  Alt.  Sacerd.  p.  5,  seq. 

«  Plut.  Alcib.  §  34. 

^  Plut.  PrsBcept.  Conjiig.  §  42. 

*  See  the  Hindoos,  vol.  L  p. 
Ill,  seq. 

^  When,  however,  they  were 
put  out  to  other  masters  an  agree* 
ment,  corresponding  to  our  inden- 


tures, was  drawn  up,  in  which  it 
was  stated  what  they  were  to  be 
taught.  Xenoph.  De  Vectig.  ii. 
2.  A  further  resemblance  to  our 
own  manners  is  discoverable  in 
the  practice  of  giving  premiums 
with  apprentices,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  medical  profession.  Plat. 
Menon.  t.  iii.  p.  369. 

6  De  B^pub.  V.  c.  U.  Stallb. 
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At   Sparta»  the  heralds,  cooks,   and   flute-players, 
constituted  so  many  small  castes,  in  which  the  pro- 
fession passed   down   regularly  from   fother  to   son. 
Of  the  absurdity  of  this  practice  Herodotus  was  fully 
sensible,  for  he  observes,  that  a  man  was  chosen  to 
be  a  herald  not  for  the  loudness  of  his  yoice,  but 
because  he  was  a  herald's  son.*     Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  practice  was  no   more  general  among 
the  Greeks  than  it  is  in  England.     When  it  became 
fitshionable  to  ape  gentility^  rustic  hinds,  like  Strep- 
siades  in  the  "  Clouds,"  found  their  sons  ashamed  of 
the  humble  callings  by  whidbi   their  childhood   had 
been  supported ;  a  passion  for  aristocratic  distinction 
infested  the  bosom  of  the  vulgar;  all  desired  to  ap- 
pear  what  they   were   not;    and,   despite  the   wise 
institutions   of  Solon,  handicraftsmen  and   artificers 
sunk  into  hopeless  contempt,^     For  this  reason  most 
trades  by  degrees  were  exercised  by  foreigners,  who 
frequently  acquired  wealth  and  independence. 

Notwithstanding  this  result,  however,  at  which 
they  arrived  but  slowly,  both  manufactures  and  every 
other  branch  of  industry  were  in  Greece,  and  at 
Athens  more  particularly,  carried  to  a  very  high 
pitch  of  perfection.  Even  in  the.  very  lowest  trades 
the  love  of  gain,  or  the  necessity  of  somehow  earn- 
ing a  subsistence,  led  men  to  persevere.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  occupation  of  a  common  fisherman, 
from  which  little  beyond  penury  could  be  hoped 
for,  and  which  impressed  upon  the  countenance  that 


1  Herod,  vi.  60. 

«  Muret,  in  Arist.  Ethic,  i.  p. 
63.  Plutarch,  generally  judicious 
and  wise  in  his  remarks,  exhibits 
unequivocal  tokens  of  his  Boeotian 
soul  by  endeavouring  in  one  part 
of  his  writings  to  class  even  poetry 
and  sculpture  among  things  disre* 
putable  to  those  who  practised 
them :    'H  3*  ahrovpyia  tQv  to' 


fiapTVpa   rbr   ir   toIq  &xpi}oTocc 
v6vov  Trapiyerai  Kaff  awr^c'  i^ol 

eire^vixriaEy,  ij  ri^v  ^Kpav  Tt^r  ir 
"Apytif  HoXvkXutoc,  ov^  'Afo- 
Kpiuy,  tj  i^tXfifUify,  9  'Apx'^^X^' 
fftr^iiC  ahTiiy  roic  ToirifJiaffty* 
Ob  ydp  dvaytoiioy,  el  ripTU  to 
Ipyov  taQ  ^apitv,  &iioy  oirov^vc 
ilyai  T^y  elpyaofiiyoy^  Vit. 
Pericl.  §  2. 
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sordid  aspect  so  successfuUj  represented  hj  Hellenic 
art,^  there  were  always  numbers  ready  to  engage. 
And  yet  consider  in  Theocritus*  their  wretched  life, 
sleeping  in  their  weather-beaten  hut  on  the  bleak 
shore,  amid  heaps  of  nets,  piscatory  baskets,  lines, 
&c.,^  and  there  dreaming,  as  indigence  often  does, 
of  discovered  treasures  and  ingots  of  gold.  The 
patient  endurance  of  the  hungry  fishers,  seated  far 
above  the  water  on  steep  rocks,  watching  the  en- 
trance of  the  huge  prey  into  their  nets,  appears  to 
have  been  proverbial.' 

In  the  superior  trades  and  manufSeictures  there 
was  among  several  cities  an  emulation,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  produce  constant  improvement. 
Athens,  for  example,  which  excelled  in  pottery,  had 
rivals  in   Aulis,    Rhodes,   Megara,   Corinth,   Cnidos, 


1  See  the  statue  of  the  fisher- 
man^ British  Museum,  Gallery  of 
Antiquities,  Room  vi.  No.  45,  and 
an  account  of  their  operation  in 
Pollux,  i.  96,  sqq.  Lucian,  with  a 
few  strokes,  paints  the  misery  of 
this  wretched  tribe  casting  their 
nets,  toiling  vigorously  and  then 
bringing  up  a  large  stone  or  an 
earthen  pot  full  of  sand,  like  the 
poor  fisherman  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Hermot  §  65.  The  same 
author  speaks  of  an  old  half-blind 
beggar  of  ninety,  who  partly  earn- 
ed his  livelihood  by  the  rod  and 
line.  Dial.  Mort.  xxvii.  §  9.  Per- 
sons of  this  caste  were  sometimes 
by  poverty  reduced  to  commit  sa- 
crilege.    J  up.  Trag.  §  25. 

*  Eidyll.  xxi.  6,  sqq. 

•Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  813, 
conf.  ad  861.  862.  The  trans- 
porting of  persons  to  and  firom 
Salamis  afforded  employment  to  a 
hardy  and  skilful  race  of  ferry- 
men whose  operations  were  judged 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the 


subject  of  a  Solonian  law  :  Ear 
tU  Tufv  vofidfiiuy  rwy  tit  2aXa- 
/icva  'ropOfiev6yrwy  Akuv  iv  r^ 
ir<$p^  tXoiok  dyaTpiyfn^y  rovrf 
fiil  iitivai  wdKiy  iropdfiti  ytvia^ 
Bat,  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  v.  6.  p. 
427.  iEschin.  cont.  Ctesiph.  §  49. 
Montaigne  speaking  of  the  contra- 
dictory customs  of  different  na- 
tions, observes  apropos  of  fares : 
''Les  Romains  payoient  ce  qui 
"  estoit  deu  aux  bateliers,  pour 
'^  leur  naulage  (passage  money) 
"  dks  I'entree  du  bateau,  ce  que 

nous  faisons  apr^s  estre  rendu 

h,  port: 

Bum  ffis  exigitur,  dimi  mula 
ligatur, 

Tota  abit  hora.  (Herat.  I.  5. 
18,  seq.)  Essais.  t.  iii.  p.  178. 
On  this  passage  Coste  has  the 
following  note :  "  En  HoUande  on 
"  paye  dans  le  bateau,  environ  ^ 
'*  mi-chemin  du  lieu  oQ  Ton  va." 
This  last  regulation,  as  most  per- 
sons know,  has  been  adopted  by 
our  coast  steamers. 
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and  several  other  cities ;  Sicily  and  Boeotia  were 
famous  for  their  chariots;  Argos  for  the  manufEU> 
ture  of  arms;  Thessaly  for  its  easy  chairs;  Chios 
and  Miletos  for  their  beds ;  Etruria  for  its  gold- 
plate  and  works  in  bronze.^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  into  the  practice  of  the 
several  trades  and  useful  arts  we  can  see  but  a  very 
little  way.  In  order,  however,  to  render  our  idea 
of  Hellenic  civilisation  as  complete  as  possible,  I 
shall  here  bring  together  as  many  particulars  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  on  this  subject,  com- 
mencing with  those  trades  which  were  of  primary 
necessity.*  Of  these,  that  of  the  miller  may  doubt- 
less be  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance.  In 
very  early  ages  men  understood  not  the  art  of  re- 
ducing com  into  meal;  but  either  roasted  the  un- 
ripe ears  upon  the  fire,  or  parched  the  separated 
grains  in  small  fryingpans.'  In  process  of  time, 
however,  the  pestle  and  mortar  were  invented,  by 
means  of  which,*  though  at  a  great  expense  of  la- 
bour, flour  of  the  finest  possible  quality  could  be 
obtained.  To  these  succeeded  the  handmill,  an  in- 
vention of  very  remote  ages,*  which,  notwithstand- 


^  Athen.  i.  49,  seq. 

«  Cf.  Plat.  De  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  79. 
The  president  Goguet  commise- 
rates the  ancients  on  their  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  the  useful  arts. 
Orig.  des  Lois^  t.  v.  p.  1 74. 

5  Goguet^  Orig.  des  Lois,  i. 
208,  seq.  22 1 .  iii.  HSO.  Beckman, 
History  of  Inventions,  L  227,  seq. 
Cf  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  580. 
Equit.  803. 

♦  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  924. 

*  There  were  those  among  the 
ancients  who  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  mills  to  the  Pelasgian 
Myles,  son  of  Lelex,  probably 
that  they  might  have  a  hero  from 
whose  name  they  could  conve- 
niently derive  the  word  fivXHv. — 


'Air*  airrov  (rov  itpov  Hoan^rog) 
TpoeXdovTi  wc  cVi  TO  TavyiTor 
6yofid(ovaiy  *AXco-/ac  \i^or, 
MvXfjra  rov  AcXtyoc  icp^TOV 
dydpQfTt^y  /jLvXtfy  rt  ihpiiv  Xdyov' 
Tic  Kal  iv  raic  'AXtclaig  ravratc 
dXtvai.  Paus.  iii.  20.  2.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesychius,  (v.  MvXdc) 
this  hero  Myles  or  Mylas  was 
one  of  the  Telchines:  MvXdc, 
elc  r^y  TtX^iVwy,  be  rd  ky  Ka- 
fJ^ilp^  t€pd  MvXavTtitay  l^pvtraro. 
The  tradition  attributing  to  this 
personage  the  invention  of  mills 
is  thus  related  by  Stephanus: 
MvXavWa,  &Kpa  ky  KafjUpf  nfc 
'F6lov.  MvXd>Tiot,  Beol  cri/iv- 
Xioc.  dro  MvXavroc  dfuportpaf 
rov    Kal   irpktrov   tvp6yTOc   iy  Tf 
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ing,  continued  in  use  down  to  the  days  of  Cicero. 
This  machine,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy,  was  at 
first  commonly  worked  by  women,^  more  especially 
by  female  slaves.  But  afterward  the  rudest  and 
worst  conducted  of  the  male  domestics  were  con- 
demned to  this  severe  toil,  which  at  length  grew 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  punishment,'  as 
working  at  the  treadmill  with  us.  Among  the 
wealthy,  each  master  of  a  family  possessed  his  own 
mill;  but  as  civilisation  advanced,  the  grinding  of 
com  constituted  a  separate  occupation,  and  the  trade 
of  the  miller  was  established.  Public  mills'  were 
common  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  unusual  for  strong 
and  sturdy  men  of  free  condition  to  labour  for  hire 
in  these  establishments. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  philosophers  Menedemos 
and  Asclepiades,  when  young  and  poor,  earned  their 
subsistence,  and  were  enabled  to  pursue  the  study  of 
philosophy,  by  working  at  night  in  a  mill.*  As  few 
persons  knew  this  circumstance,  and  they  were  ob- 
served all  day  among  the  learned  in  the  schools, 
some  one  brought  against  them  an  accusation  of  idle- 
ness, for  which  they  were  cited  before  the  senate 
of  Areopagos.  In  order  to  prove  that  they  gained 
their  livelihood  in  an  honest  way,  the  miller  for  whom 
they  worked  was   brought   forward.     His   testimony 


/3/^  r^v  Tov  fivXov  ^pfjaty,  De 
Urb.  et  Popul.  p.  570,  seq.  where 
we  see  the  able  and  learned 
notes  of  Berkelius. 

1  Who  very  commonly  sang  at 
their  employment.  Schol.  Aris- 
toph.  Nub.  1339.  Plut.  Conviv. 
Sept.  Sap.  §  45. 

«  Poll  i.  80,  informs  us,  that 
triTOToiixoc  oJkoc  was  used  by. a 
kind  of  euphemism  for  fivXHv. 

»  Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  258. 
Watermills  were  known  in  anti- 
quity. Vitruv.  X.  10.  Demp- 
ster on  Rosin,  i.  1 4.  p.  87*  Pignor. 


de  Serr.  248.  These  mills  were, 
doubtless,  called  into  requisition 
in  time  of  war,  when  the  soldiers 
took  along  with  them  large  quan- 
tities of  cheese  and  meaL  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Pac  304.  The  ancients 
appear  to  have  been  partial 
to  small  bread,  since  we  find 
that  four  or  even  eight  loaves 
were  sometimes  made  from  a 
choenix  of  flour.  Schol.  Vesp.  440. 
^  Cleanthes,  the  disciple  of 
Zeno,  earned  his  subsistence  by 
drawing  water  during  the  night. 
Suidas,  in  V.  t.  i.  p.  1467.  b. 
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confirmed  their  jstatement;  and  he  added,  moreover, 
that   he  paid   to   each   of  them   two   drachmas   p^ 
night.      The  Areopagites  were  so  pleased  with  this 
proof  of  their'  industry  and   passion  for  philosophy, 
that,  on  pronouncing  their  acquittal,  they  at  the  same 
time  made  them  a  present  of  two  hundred  drachmas*^ 
But  these  mills  were  not  always  put  in  motion  by 
the  hand  of  man.     Yoked  to  beams  projecting  from 
the  upper  millstone,  oxen  and  asses,   moving  about 
in  a  circle,  blindfold,  as  at  present,  when  similarly 
employed,   sometimes    turned    the    mill    instead    of 
slaves.'     Upon  the  construction  of  these  machines 
little    exact    information  was  possessed    before    the 
laying  open  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  where,  in  a 
baker's  shop,   four  mills,  still  almost  perfect,   have 
been   discovered.      They   consist  of  a    round   stone 
basement   with    a    rim,    from   the    centre  of  which 
springs  a  blunt  cone :  this  is  the  nether  millstone. 
The   upper   one    consists  of    an  imperfect  cylinder, 
hollowed  out  within,  like  an  hour-glass,  one  part  of 
which  fits  like  a  cap   upon    the  cone  below,  while 
the  other  expands  its  bell-mouth  above.       Into  this 
the   com  was  poured,  and,  descending  through   four 
small  apertures  upon  the  nether  stone,  was,  by  the 
turning  round  of  the  upper  one  thereon,  reduced  to 
meal,  which  passed  gradually  down,  fining  as  it  went, 
and  fell  out  upon  the  stone  basement   below.     The 
com  having   been  ground,  the   next  operation  was, 
to  sever  the  flour  from  the  bran,  though  sometimes 
bread  was  made  from  it  in  the  rough,*  and  regarded, 
moreover,  as  extremely  wholesome.     First,  and  most 
simple  of  these   contrivances,  was   the  sieve,*  made 
with  slender  mshes,  which  separated  the  coarse  bran 
and  produced  a  meal  sufficiently  cleansed  for  house- 
hold  bread.     A  much   superior  sieve  was  manu&c- 
tured   with   linen   threads,   by   which   the   flour  was 

'  Athen.  iv.  65.  Aristoph.  Nub.  952  ;  and  Athen. 

^  Lucian,  Luc.  tiv.  Asin.  §41.  iii.  85. 
Tiin.  §  28.  *  PKn.  xviii.  28.     Goguet,  I 

3  Of.  Dioscorid.  ii.  107.   Schol.  211.     Sch.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1C4. 
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bolted  to  a  great  degree  of  fineness.  When  it  was 
required  of  still  superior  purity  and  whiteness,  the 
bolter  would  seem  to  have  been  bottomed  with 
threads  of  woollen,  which,  being  woven  close,  allow- 
ed nothing  but  particles  of  the  utmost  tenuity  to 
pass.^  All  the  above  operations  were  supposed  to 
be  placed  under  the  superintendence  x)f  a  particu- 
lar deity  named  Eunostos,^  of  whom  no  mention, 
I  believe,  is  made  in  modem  systems  of  mythology. 

The  ancients  employed  in  the  making  of  bread 
a  great  many  kinds  of  grain  besides  wheat'  and 
barley;^  as  rye,  millet,  which  was  little  nourishing, 
panic,  which  was  still  less  so,^  sesame,  olyra,  spelt, 
rice,  tiphe,  and  a  sort  of  grain  from  Ethiopia,  called 
orindion.  Several  other  substances  were  likewise 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  not  for  the  sake  of  adul* 
teration,  but  either  to  improve  the  taste,  or  from  rea- 
sons of  economy ;  such  as  the  root  of  the  lotos,^  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  day-lily^  dried,  and  reduced,  like 
wheat  itself,  to  flour ;  and  the  root  of  the  corn-flag,' 


^  To  ipyakiiov  iv  f  ra  aXtvpa 
iuiHidiTO,  TO  fiiy  tic  trxoiyuty 
wXiyfia,  t:6iTKivov*  t\  Ik  ri  kookI- 
yov  KvKkf  dvri  rov  <t\oivov  Xc- 
vovv  re  eivl6yu)v  cti^  t^fiprqfAivov, 
«>C  dKpi€i<rr€pov  ro  itXtvpor  KaOai- 
poiTO,  dXevpdTtjffiQ  eKaXtiTu*  ^  ^i. 
e£  IploVf  Kprjffipa.  Poll.  Onomast. 
vi.  74. 

«  Suid.  V.  NoWoc.  t.  i.  p.  241. 
Athen.  xiv.  10-  Hesych.  v.  Evyov' 
roc.  Eustath.  ad  II.  ^.  162.  21. 
Ad  Odys.  y.  754.  50.  Etym. 
Mag.  894.  8.  Poll.  vii.  180. 

'  A  fine  light  bread  was  made 
of  the  three  months  summer 
wheat.  Dioscor.  ii.  107.  Others 
speak  of  this  wheat  as  requiring 
four  months  to  come  to  maturity : 
Oi  vitdvioi  dpToi,  Ik  t&v  trcra- 
vl^y  Tvptir,  01  tltfiy  oi  rtrpd* 
fifiyoi.  Poll.  vi.  78. 

♦  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  816. 

*  Dioscorid.  ii.  119,  seq.  118, 


sqq.  Poll.  i.  248.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Acham.  1057.     Herod.  iL  S6. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  88. 

7  *A<f^o^cXoc.  Id.  Hist.  Plant, 
vii.  18.  8.  Cf.  Hesiod.  0pp.  et 
Dies,  41.  Plin.  xxi.  68.  In  cer- 
tain countries  of  the  Levant,  even 
dates  were  converted  into  a  kind 
of  bread.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  i. 
6.  10. 

8  ^dtryayoy*  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  vii.  12.  8.  In  their  fond- 
ness for  roots  the  modem  Greeks 
appear  to  equal  their  ancestors: 
''Ce  qui  a  donne  lieu  au  pro- 
'^  verbe,  qui  dit  que  les  Grecs 
''  s'engraissent  oil  les  Anes  meu- 
**  rent  de  faim :  cela  est  vrai 
"  a  la  lettre,  les  6nes  ne  man- 
'^  gent  que  les  feuilles  des  plantes, 
"  et  les  Grecs  emportent  jusques 
"  a  la  racine.*'  Toumefort^  t.  i. 
p.  106. 
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which  was  previously  boiled,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
communicating  a  sweet  taste  to  the  bread,  would 
appear  to  have  been  mixed  with  the  dough  as  the 
meal  of  the  potato  is  in  modem  times.  This  plant 
grew  most  plentifully  in  grounds  frequented  by  the 
mole,  which  loved  to  feed  upon  it.  Another  in- 
gredient often  mixed  with  bread  was,  the  pulpy 
seed  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,*  of  which  the  root 
likewise  was  eaten,  both  raw  and  cooked. 

The  seed  of  the  pepper-wort,*  also,  was  sprinkled 
over  cakes.  Among  the  Thracians,  about  the  river 
Strymon,  they  made  bread  from  the  flour  of  the 
water-caltron,*  a  prickly  root  of  a  triangular  form, 
which  abounds  in  the  lagoons  about  Venice,  where 
it  is  sold  commonly  in  the  market-places,  and  roast* 
ed  for  the  table  in  hot  embers.*  The  root  of  the 
dragon-wort,^  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked  in  Greece, 
was,  in  the  Balearic  isles,  served  up  fried  with  honey 
at  banquets  instead  of  cakes.  They  gathered  it  in  har- 
vest time,  and,  having  roasted,  cut  it  in  slices,  which 
were  then  strung  on  a  cord  and  dried  in  the  shade 
for  keeping.  The  seeds  of  the  garden  poppy  were 
used  in  bread-making,  perhaps  like  carraway-seeds 
with  us,  as  were  those  of  the  wild  poppy  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  in  honeycakes,  and  certain  kinds  of 
sweetmeats.^  They  had  in  Syria  a  kind  of  bread 
made  of  mulberries,  which  caused  the  hair  of  those 
who  habitually  fed  on  it  to  fall  off.^ 

Although  in  the  establishments  of  the  wealthy 
bread  was  usually  made  by  the  women  of  the  fi- 
mily,  whether  servile  or  free,  the  art  of  the  baker 
seems  early  to  have  been  practised  as  a  separate 
business,"  frequently  at  Athens  by  foreigners.  The 
Lydian  bakers,   for   example,^  like  those  of  France 

^  *OpviddyaXoK.     Dioscor.     iL  ^  Apa«$»TcoK.      Dioscorid.     ii« 

174.  196. 

«  yLtKavSioy.  Id.  iii.  93.  «  Id.  iv.  65. 

3  TpitoXoe.  Id.  iv.  15.  ^  Athen.  iii.  83. 

^  Mathee^   Notes  sur  Diosco-         ^  Lucian.  Demon.  §§  23.  63. 
ride,  p.  S'^S,  9  Athen.  iu.  77.     At  present 
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and  Germany  among  us,  enjoyed  considerable  cele- 
brity, as  did  likewise  the  Cappadocians  and  Phoe- 
nicians, the  art  of  the  last  having  been  able,  it  is 
said,  to  vary  the  qualities  of  the  loaf  eyery  day  in 
the  year.* 

Of  the  form  and  structure  of  a  baker's  establish* 
ment  we  may  acquire  some  conception  from  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  where  the  mills^  the  ovens,  the 
kneading-troughs,'  small  and  great,  would  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  of  stone,  though  generally, 
perhaps,  of  wood.  When  the  dough  had  been  pro- 
perly kneaded  and  leavened,*  it  was  removed  to  a 
table  with  a  rim,  and  fashioned  into  a  variety  of 
forms  by  the  hand  or  with  moulds.  The  larger 
loaves  were  placed  in  rows  in  a  capacious  oven, 
in  which  wood  had  been  burnt  and  raked  out  care- 
fully. Sometimes,  also,  a  fire  would  appear  to  have 
been  kept  up  in  an  open  space  round  the  oven, 
having  at  the  top  a  smoke  vent.  One  kind  of 
loaf  was  baked  in  a  small  fictile  or  iron  oven, 
called  cribanos,*  which  was  either  placed  on  the  fire, 
or  surrounded  by  hot  coals.  There  was  another 
which  they  toasted  before  the  fire  on  a  spit;*  and 
a  great  variety  of  cakes  were  baked  on  the  live 
coals,  or  in  the  ashes.^ 

These  it  would  require  a  separate  treatise  to  enu- 


Greek  bakers  are  in  most  request 
throughout  the  Levant.  Wolf, 
Mission.  Research,  p.  12.  Anti- 
phanes,  too,  in  his  Omphal^  cele- 
brates the  Athenian  bakers.  A- 
then.  iii.  78.  And  Plato  in  the 
Gorgias,  t.  iii.  p.  154,  commemo- 
rates Thearion,  who  excelled  in 
this  art.  On  ancient  bread-bags, 
Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  ^97. 

1  A  then.  iii.  77. 

«SchoL  Aristoph.  Nub.  660, 
666. 

*  Cakes  of  leavened  bread  were 
called  (vfiiTat,  those  of  unleaven- 
ed bread  aivfioi.    Poll.  vi.  S2. 


*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  S6, 
«  Poll.  vi.  75.     Tzetz.  Chiliad, 
vii.  770. 

^  Athen.  iii.  76.  Some  of  these 
were  reckoned  so  delicate  as  to 
create  appetite,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  removing  drunkenness, 
74.  At  Athens  one  of  the  most 
thriving  departments  of  the  baker's 
business  must  have  been  supplying 
the  fleets  and  merchantmen  with 
biscuits,  dpToi  ravTiKol  itfpol, 
a  sample  of  which  we  find  a 
sailor  presenting  to  his  mistress. 
Luc.  Dial.  Meret.  xiv.  §  2.  Cf. 
Poll.  vii.  23.     Athen.  iii.  74. 
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merate  and  deecribe,  since  iuhion  appears  to  have 
been  constantly  varying  the  materials,  the  forms, 
and  the  appellations,  of  loaves.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  bread  sold  in  the  market*plaee  of 
Athens  was  esteemed  the  whitest  and  most  deliotoiu 
in  Greece ;  for  the  Rhodians,  speaking  partially  of 
the  produce  of  their  own  ovens^  supposed  they  were 
bestowing  on  it  the  highest  compliment  when  they 
said  it  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Athens.^  The  dimen* 
sions  of  loaves  depended,  of  course,  on  the  object  of 
the  baker,  and  varied  from  those  of  the  smallest  roll, 
prepared  for  people  of  delicate  appetites,  to  those 
of  the  enormous  obelise,  sometimes  containing  up- 
wards of  three  bushels  of  flour,  borne  in  procession 
at  the  festival  of  Dionysos.* 

The  business  of  the  confectioner  was  in  scarcely 
less  request,  or  less  profitable,  than  that  of  the  bak^ 
himself.  In  most  cases,  perhaps,  the  finer  kinds  of 
pastry  were  made  by  women,*  whose  taste  and  skill 
enabled  them  to  gratify  the  lovers  of  delicacies  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  sweetmeats.  The  vocabulary 
connected  with  this  division  of  the  art  culinary  is 
singularly  rich,  but,  in  many  cases,  conveys  to  our 
minds  very  little  precise  information.  It  may  be 
inferred,  however,  with  something  like  certainty, 
that  the  stock  of  an  Athenian  confectioner  con- 
tained most  of  those  delicious  trifles  now  to  be 
foimd  in  the  establishments  of  their  successors  in 
London  or  Paris.  It  will,  consequently,  be  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  them,  or  to  specify  the  several 
ingredients  which  entered  into  their  composition.  It 
has  already,  I  believe,  been  observed,  in  speaking 
of  wine,  that  the  ancients  were  exceedingly  partid 
to  sweets,  which,  in  the  making  of  their  confec- 
tionary, led  them  to  the  constant  employment  of 
honey.  Most  of  their  favourite  cakes  contained 
some  portion  of  this  ingredient,*  sometimes,  indeed, 

I  Athen.  iii.  74.  «  PoU.  iii.  41. 

«  Poll.  vi.  75.     Tzetz.  Chiliad, 
vii,  770.  ♦  Athen.  xiv.  51,  sqq 
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found  in  company  with  other  articles  apparently 
little  calculated  to  combine  with  it.  Wine,  too, 
and  cheese,  and  milk,  and  seeds,  and  the  juices  of 
vegetables,  entered  into  the  composition  of  various 
sweetmeats,,  which  were  occasionally  made  to  keep 
long,  as  when  intended  for  exportation ;  occasionally 
to  be  consumed  at  the  moment,  as  they  issued  hot 
from  the  oven  or  the  frjringpan.  To  this  latter  class 
belonged  those  delicate  pancakes,  the  paste  of  which 
was  poured  liquid  into  the  fryingpan,  then  flooded 
atop  with  fresh  honey,  and  sprinkled  with  sesame 
and  grated  cheese.^  The  taste  for  the  oatilltis  oniatus 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Ro- 
mans. This  was  a  rich  cake,  composed  of  fine  flour, 
kneaded  with  lard  and  the  juice  of  lettuces,  pounded 
in  a  mortar  with  wine,  seasoned  with  pepper,  and 
fried  in  boiling  oil.^  Among  their  pastry  was  a  sort 
of  pie  made  of  vine-birds*  and  beccaflcoes,*  the 
undercrust  of  which,  kneaded  with  honey,  was  some- 
times moistened  at  table  in  chicken-broth.^ 

These  cakes  and  sweetmeats  were  sometimes 
fashioned  into  very  extraordinary  forms ;  one  sort, 
for  example,  representing  the  female  breast,®  ano- 
ther a  perfect  sphere,'  a  third  the  head  and  horns 
of  an  ox,®  while  others  were  wrought  into  mystical 
figures,  and  appropriated  to  certain  festivals  of  the 
Pagan  calendar.  The  cake  called  Chserin^,  made 
with  the  flour  of  parched  wheat  and  honey,  was 
bestowed  as  a  prize  on  those  who,  during  the  Pan- 
nuchia,  remained  awake  all  night.^ 

The  trade  of  the  butcher*^  was  carried  on  at 
Athens   by   citizens,'^   whose    shops    in    the    Agora 

*  Athen-  xiv.  55.  "^  Athen.  xiv.  56, 

•  Id.  xiv.  57.  8  Poll.  vi.  76. 

Aiwvac  KoAoviTiv,     roll  VI.  52.  ,.  „  ,.         »»  ^  i_ 

♦SwaX/atc.      Aristot.    Hist.       /°  KptwjrwX^c  Butchers  were 

Anim.  Tiii.  S.  ix.  49.  "^  "^^  ''^^'T^   'fi'*:ff""''« 

a  Poll,  vi.  77  *      KptovpyoU     roll.  vu.  to, 

^  Athen.  xiv.  55.  "  Athen.  xiii.  43. 
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would  seem  to  have  been  extremely  well  fumishedy 
containing  every  variety  of  meat,  from  the  chine 
of  a  prize  ox,^  to  the  hind  quarter  of  an  ass.^ 
Sheep's  and  kids'"  heads  were  commonly  sought  to 
be  rendered  more  attractive  by  having  a  branch  of 
myrtle  stuck  between  the  teeth,  whence  one  of  the 
hetairse  was  compared  to  a  goat*s  head,  because  she 
often  walked  the  street  with  a  sprig  of- myrtle  in 
her  mouth.'  The  information  which  antiquity  has 
left  us  respecting  butchers'  shops  and  implements  is 
extremely  imperfect.  We  are  told  simply,  that  they 
had  chopping-blocks  and  cleavers,  large  axes  with 
which  animals  were  felled  in  the  slaughter-houses, 
flaying  knives,  hooks  whereon  to  suspend  and  dis- 
play their  stock,  with  scales  for  weighing  meat.* 
A  very  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  a  Milesian 
butcher:  there  was  a  man  named  Killicon,  who 
betrayed  his  native  city  Miletos,  to  the  Prienians. 
Among  his  countrymen,  who  on  this  occasion  be- 
came fugitives,  was  a  butcher.  This  man  fled  to 
Samos,  where  he  carried  on  his  old  business.^  Some 
time  after  Killicon  himself  came  to  that  island,  and 
going  into  the  market  to  buy  provisions,  by  chance 
addressed  himself  to  the  Milesian  butcher,  whose 
name  was  Theagenes*  The  man  remembered  the 
traitor,  and  when  he  would  have  bought  of  him  a 


1  Jason  of  Phene  once  excited 
among  the  Thessalian  cities  a 
contention  as  to  which  of  them 
should  supply  the  finest  ox: 
*EKfipvU  ^€  «»i  viKrjriiptoy  X/^w- 
<rovr  mi^vov  itreadai,  ei  nc 
Twy  ir6\tuty  fiovv  fiye/idya  «:aX- 
XitTToy  Tf  Be^  ^pcipctc.  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  vi.  4.  29. 

«  Poll.  ix.  48. 

«  Athen.  xiii.  23.  Plut.  Dem. 
§  12     Id.  Dion.  §  1. 

♦Poll.  vii.  2.5.  Suid.  v. 
Kpedypa,  t.  L  p.  1521,  seq. 

^  Among  the  Romans  in  the 
good  old  days  of  the  republic^ 


<( 


ft 


gentlemen  killed  their  own  meat. 
"Suis  enim  fundum  colit  nos- 
'<  trum,  quin  sues  habeat,  et  qui 
non  audieret  patres  nostros  di- 
cere,  ignavum,  et  sumptuosum 
**  esse,  qui  succidiam  in  carnario 
**  suspenderit  potius  ab  laniario, 
**  qu^  ex  domestico  fuudo  ?  " 
Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  4.  From 
the  same  author,  (ii.  9,)  we  learn 
that  ancient,  like  modem  butchers, 
were  fond  of  being  attended  by 
large  fierce  dogs,  which  he  advises 
shepherds  when  in  search  of  a  co- 
guardian  for  their  flocks  most  es- 
pecially to  eschew. 
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piece  of  meat,  desired  Killicon  to  lay  hold  of  the 
part  he  wanted,  while  he  severed  it  from  the  car- 
case ;  then  taking  up  an  axe  he  smote  off  his  hand, 
saying,  ^^With  that  hand,  at  least,  you  shall  never 
*•  again  betray  your  country.**  * 

The  vintners  and  tavern-keepers,  who  were  to- 
lerably numerous  in  Greece,-  appear  to  have  ac- 
quired much  the  same  reputation  as  they  enjoy  in 
modem  times.  It  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  discover  a  jar  of  pure  wine  beneath 
their  roofs;  and,  indeed,  the  honest  vine-growers 
of  the  country  are  accused  of  having  understood 
the  art  of  making  Bacchos  acquainted  with  the 
nymphs  on  his  way  to  the  city.  In  other  words 
they  sold  from  their  waggons  in  the  Agora'  a  cer- 
tain  quantity  of  the  Ilissos,  mingled  with  the  juice 
of  the  grape.  The  tavern-keepers,  however,  stood 
in  very  little  need  of  their  assistance,  since  they 
were  not  merely  adepts  in  watering  and  doctoring 
their  wines,  but  were  skilful  at  giving  short  mea- 
sure ;*  and  yet  imderstood  various  contrivances  for 
alluring  people  to  their  houses.  Thus  one  of  them, 
for  example,  used  to  present  a  club  that  dined  at 
his  tavern  with  a  kid,^  reckoning  upon  paying  him- 
self by  the  profits  of  the  wine.^  However,  when 
an  opulent  and  delicate  company  honoured  them 
with  their  presence,  they  could,  doubtless,  supply 
wines  of  the  finest  flavour ;  and  to  render  them 
still  more  delicious,  they  were  accustomed  in  sum- 
mer to  plunge  the  flagons  into  snow,^  or,  occa- 
sionally, to  mingle  it  with  the  wine,  as  is  still  the 


^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  859. 

^  At  the  doors  of  these  establish- 
ments then  were  probably,  as  at 
Pompeii,  holes  bored  through  the 
stones  of  the  foot  pavement,  rais- 
ed considerably  above  the  road, 
to  receive  the  halters  of  horses  or 
mules.  Hamilton,  Discov.  at 
Pomp.  p.  12. 

VOL.  III. 


'  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p. 
244,  seq.     Athen.  x.  38. 

*  Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm. 
744. 

*  Others  defrauded  their  cus- 
tomers by  mixing  mutton  with 
kid.     Schol.  Arist.  Eq.  1396. 

^  Athen.  xiii.  43. 
f  Athen.  iiL  97.     Prodic.  ap. 
Xen.  Mem.  iL  1. 30. 
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fSashion  at  Naples  and  in  Sicily.  Taverns,  therefore, 
were  furnished  with  ice-cellars,  where  snow  could 
be  kept  during  the  hottest  weather.  Alexander* 
found  means  of  carrying  along  with  him  a  quan- 
tity of  this  article  of  luxury  into  India,  where  he 
probably  treated  Taxilos  and  Poros  with  iced  wines, 
This  achievement  was  imitated  many  ages  after  by 
the  Khalif  Mahadi,  who  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
traversed  the  desert  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
train  of  camels  laden  with  ice  and  snow,  the  first, 
according  to  Oriental  historians,  ever  beheld  in  the 
Holy  Cities.  In  the  island  of  Cimolos,  people  made 
use,  as  coolers,  of  deep  pits,  in  which  jars  of  soft 
and  tepid  water,*  and,  doubtless,  wine  also,  were  re- 
frigerated.* 

The  wine  was  laid  up  in  jars,  skins,  and  flasks, 
which,  like  the  oil-flasks  of  Florence  and  Lucca, 
were  cased  with  fine  basket-work.*  The  measures 
in  use  were  numerous,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  be 
reduced  with  exactness  to  those  of  modem  times: 
the  metretes  (ten  gallons  two  pints)  contained  twelve 
choes;  the  cbous  (about  six  pints)  six  xestse;  the 
xestes  (one  pint)  two  cotylse ;  the  cotyla  (half-pint) 
two  tetarti;  the  tetarton  (one  quartern)  two  oxy- 
bapha ;    the    oxybaphon,    one  cyathus    and    a^-half ; 


*  Athen.  iii.  97. 

Ni7(fic{(^C>  iy  KifiwXf  ry  yfjtra 
i^rjal  yj/vx^'io.  KaTeffKevdtrOai  ^£- 
povQ  opvicrd,  ivBa  yXupov  v^a- 
roQ  frXiipfi  icepdfiia  KaraOey" 
r€c»  varipoy  KOfiiioyrat  ^idyoc 
oi^iv  Sid(popa.  Athen.  iii.  96. 
These  coolers  are  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  entire  lack  of 
springs  in  the  island^  whose  in- 
habitants wholly  depend  for 
water  on  what  they  can  pre- 
serve in  pits  and  cisterns.  Tour- 
nefort,  t.  i.  p.  170. 

'  But  see  Beckmann,  iii.  $27 • 

*  Aristoph.  Av.   799.     These 


flasks  were  in  later  times  caUed 
^Xaffxluf  whence  the  modem 
name.  Suid.  v.  irvr/vij,  t.  iL  p. 
672.  d.  These  we  find  were  fre- 
quently, as  well  as  baskets,  the 
work  of  piisonerB.  who  probably 
thus  earned  a  livelihood.  Hesych. 
V.  wriyrj  irXcxr^.  Cf.  Suid.  v. 
Aifrpf0i|c,  i.  729.  In  the  cel- 
lars of  Pompeii,  the  wine-jars 
were  found  ranged  along  the 
walls  without  stoppers,  instead 
of  which  a  little  oil  was  prob- 
ably poured  on  the  top  of  the 
wine,  as  at  present  in  Italy. 
Hamilton,  Discov.  at  Pomp.  p. 
15. 
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the  cyathns,  two  conchaa;  the  concha,  two  mystra; 
the  mystroD,  one  chema  and  a-half;  the  chema, 
two  eochlearia.* 

Respecting  the  price  of  wines*  our  information  is 
exceedingly  imperfect;  for  although  it  be  frequently 
stated  how  much  a  certain  measure  cost,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  wine  not  being  mentioned  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  very  little  nearer  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  value.  In  Lusitania,  ten  gallons  of  pure  wine 
were  at  one  period  sold  for  three-pence ;  at  Athens 
the  price  of  the  metretes,*  appears  to  have  varied 
from  about  one  and  eight-pence,  to  three  and  four- 
pence,  though  occasionally  it  rose  as  high  as  about 
ten  shillings.  Even  of  the  Mendsean»  a  wine  of 
very  superior  quality,  the  wholesale  price  did  not, 
at  one  period,  exceed  two  drachmas,  the  metretes; 
but  as  the  innkeepers  were  accused  of  having  made 
enormous  profits,  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite  cre- 
dible, that  they  should  occasionally  have  charged  an 
obolos  for  the  hemicotyla,  especially  to  tipling  wo- 
men. Elsewhere,  however,  we  find  the  chous,  or 
twelve  cotylse,  sold  for  an  obolos,*  the  price,  doubt- 
less, depending  partly  on  the  quality  of  the  wine, 
partly  on  the  conscience  of  the  innkeeper.  For,  not- 
withstanding that  there  were  at  Athens  three  ma- 
gistrates charged  with  the  inspection  of  wines,*  part 
of  whose  business  it  probably  was  to  prevent  adul- 
teration and  exorbitant  prices,  the  vintners,  male 
and  female,  in  all  likelihood  were  an  overmatch  for 
them. 

Most  of  the  means  by  which  the  ancients  adul- 
terated their  wines  appear  to  be  unknown  to  us, 
though  we  find  that  they  endeavoured  to  restore  the 
taste  of  such  as  were  spoiled,  by  mingling  with  them 
a  certain  quantity  of  boiled  wine^  and  preparations 

1  Eisenschmid.    de    Pond,    et         *  Athen.  xL  47.    Cf.  iii.  86. 

^?^^^i:J^^i;,K     T?  «  Athen.  X.  25.     PoU.  vi.  21. 

^  Cf.  Bosckh.   Pub.    Econ.    i. 

p.  l$S.  «  Cf.    Schol.   Arigtoph.  Ve«p. 

»  Vid.  Athen.  iii.  86.  1005.  878. 
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of  lime  and  gypsum.  To  check  the  progress  of  the 
second  fermentation,  they  were  sometimes  in  the 
habit  of  casting  a  pumice-stone  into  the  jar;^  bnt 
where  wine  was  so  cheap,  there  was  little  temp- 
tation to  have  recourse  to  any  other  art  than  that 
of  watering  a  little,  which,  according  to  the  comic 
poet,  might  proceed  from  a  benevolent  desire  to  keep 
men  sober  and  preserve  their  health.* 

The  stock  of  a  respectable  wine-merchant  must 
have  been  peculiarly  rich  and  varied,'  consisting  of 
the  Anthosmias,  a  wine  of  delicious  fragrance;  the 
Lesbian,^  a  favourite  wine  of  Alcibiades  ;*  the  Pram- 
nian,^  a  strong  rough  wine,  celebrated  by  Homer;' 
the  Lemnian,  quaffed  by  the  heroes  before  Troy;' 
the  Chian,  light  and  delicate;^  the  Kapnian,  fit>m 
Beneventum  in  Italy,^^  a  sharp  red  wine  which  made 
the  eyes  vrater  like  smoke ;"  the  Mesogeites,  fit)m 
Mount  Tmolos,"  which,  however  delicious  might 
be  its  taste,  gave  those  who  drank  it  the  hc^- 
ache ;  the  Phygelites,  from  Ephesos,  equal  to  that 
of  Lesbos ;  those  of  Cos  and  Clazomen^,  plea- 
sant when  new,  but  which  would  not  keep  because 
mixed  with  sea-water ;    the    Cydonian  ;"  the  Maro- 


^  Conf.  Beckmann,  Hist.  In- 
vent, i.  402.  Bqq.  Dioscor.v.  125. 

*  A.  'Ev  role  irvfAirofrLoiCiy  oh 
irlrer* 
"Aif/oarov.  S.  Oi  yap  fi^^iov* 

TwXovffi  yap 
'£k  rate  d/iofacc  €id(wQ  <e- 

Kpafiivov* 
Oirv  "iva  rt  KtphalvuKn,  rSy 

c  iStvovfiivutv 
Upoyoovfievoi  tov  rdg  Ket^a* 

XdQ  hyule  ^X***' 
*Ek  KpaiiraXtic. 

Alex.  ap.  Athen.  x.  38. 

^  The  Greeks  gave  ianciful 
names  to  their  wines  and  their 
cups ;  but  the  English  have  been 


Plut. 


107. 


still  more  fancifiil  in  the  names 
of  their  ales.  See  Bent.  Dissert, 
on  Phalaris,  i.  pre£  xxi. 

*  Xen.  Hell«[i.  vi.  6.  6.  Athen. 
i.24. 

*  Athen.  rii.  9.  L  55. 
Alcib.  §  12. 

^  Athen.  L  55. 

7  Schol.    Aristoph.    Eq. 
Etjm.  Mag.  683.  SO,  seq. 

®  II.  fi.  467,  sqq. 

9  Poll.  vi.  15.  X.  72. 

»o  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  151  ; 
and  Thurian.  Nub.  88 1. 

11  Suid.  V.  Kawy.  t.  i.  p.  1870. 

1*  Dioscor.  V.  1 0. 

"  "  The  district  of  Cydonia 
"  must  have  been  celebrated  for 
**  its  wine  in  ancient  times,  for 
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nsean,'  of  great  strength;  the  Mendsean;'  the  Ma- 
reotic  ;*  the  Port ;  and  the  Thasian,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  whole  for  excellence 
and  celebrity.* 

There  were  several  wines  among  the  ancients 
which  acquired  peculiar  qualities  and  flavour  from 
the  way  in  which  they  were  made  or  preserved. 
Thus,  in  Galatia,^  where,  as  the  grapes  ripened 
but  imperfectly,  the  wine  had  a  tendency  to  grow 
sour,  a  hemicotyla  of  resin  was  poured  into  the 
metretes  of  wine,  which  gave  it  at  first  a  harsh 
taste,  though  in  time  it  acquired  a  better  flavour. 
In  this  process  the  resin  was  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
with  a  quantity  of  the  pine-bark.  Some  persons 
allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  vessel,  while  others 
strained  it  off^  immediately  after  fermentation.  The 
wine  which  was  preserved  by  an  infusion  of  pitch,*^ 
was  manufactured  in  the  following  manner:  the 
pitch  was  washed  with  brine  and  sea-water'  until  it 
whitened,  then  cleansed  perfectly  with  fresh-water, 
after  which  an  ounce  or  two  was  mingled  with 
eight  choes  of  wine.  The  saline  wines  were  made* 
either  by  dipping  the  bunches  as  gathered  into  sea- 
water,  or  sprinkling  them  therewith,  or  pouring  it 
along  with  them  into  the  press  after  they  had  been 
dried  in  the  sun.  But  in  whatever  manner  prepared, 
wines  of  this  description  were  regarded  with  an  evil 
eye  by  physicians. 

Among  the  other  riches  of  an  Hellenic  cellar  were 


*^  we  find  on  many  of  its  coins  a  ^  Athen.  i.  95,  seq. 

"  bunch  of  grapes,  or  the  head  of  «  j^j^  yjjj^  g^^ 

"  Dionysos.    Some  of  them  also  ^  ,  ,  .    * 

''  exhibit  a  female  head  adorned  *  ^* 

"  with  a  chaplet  of  vine-leaves.  *  Aristoph.  Lysist.  196.  Athen. 

"  I  found  a  beautiful  silver  coin  x.  37.  i-24.     Poll.  vi.  15. 

^'  of  Cydonia  in  the  possession  «  Dioscor.  v.  43. 

"  i  **•*  interpreter  of  the  French  g  g^^^j  ^^^    ,,  ^^j^  ,  89^ 

''  Consulate,  and  the  female  head  g . «                     ^ 

**  seen   on  its  obverse  was  thus  * 

''  ornamented/'  Pashley,  Travels  ^  Dioscor.  v.  48. 

in  Crete,  vol.  L  p.  23.  «  Id.  v.  10.  27.     Athen.  i.  24. 
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mead  or  metheglin/  and  hydromel  *  and  omphacomel,^ 
with  perry  and  cider,*  and  palm- wine*  and  fig- wine  ^ 
and  quince-wine^  and  lotos °  and  pomegranate- wine.^ 
Numerous  odoriferous  plants  were  likewise  em- 
ployed in  communicating  a  variety  of  flavours  and 
fragrance  to  wine,  as  the  rose,*®  thyme,"  germander," 
anis,"  oenanthe,'*  wormwood,**  betony,*^  southern- 
wood,*^ squills,*®  myrtle,*^  mastic,*®  terebinth,**  syca- 
more,** fir-cones,**  cedar-cones,**  cypress-cones,**  juni- 
per-berries,*^ pitch,  and  larchtree-cones.*^  Almost  every 
other  aromatic  plant,  shrub,  and  tree,  was  in  like  man- 
ner, employed  to  communicate  a  flavour,  or  an  odour, 
to  wine,  chiefly,  however,  for  medicinal  purposes ;  and 
among  these  was  the  hyssop,  whose  leaves  were  used  in 
the  following  manner :  a  pound  of  them,  having  been 
well  bruised,  were  tied  up  in  a  sort  of  gauze,  and 
by  the  weight  of  a  few  intermingled  pebbles  sunk 


1  Aristot.  De  Mirab.  Auscult 
t.  xvi.  p.  185.  Tauchnitz, — Max. 
Tyr*  Dissert,  xi.  p.  138.  The 
making  of  this  delicious  beverage 
is  the  simplest  process  imagina- 
ble. Speaking  of  the  Ingushians, 
— "  The  excellent  honey  which 
they  produce,"  observes  Pallas^ 
is  partly  converted  into  mead, 
having  been  previously  diluted 
with  boiling  water ;  partly  used 
'♦  with  a  fermented  liquor  made 
of  millet,  and  called  Busa,  and 
partly  eaten  at  the  dessert." 
Travels  in  Southern  Russia,  ii. 
204. 

«  Plin.xiv.20.  Beckmann,  Hist 
of  Invent,  iii.  378. 

*  Dioscor.  V.  31.  The  physi- 
cian observes  of  this  beverage :  — 

*  Pallad.  iii.  25.  Colum.  xii. 
45.     Dioscor.  v.  32. 

*  The  palm- wine  of  ^Ethiopia 
would  appear  to  have  been  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  since  a  small 
cask  of  it  was  thought  a  fit  pre- 
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sent  for  a  Persian  king.  Herod, 
iii.  20.  Plin.  xiiL  4.  Diod.  SicuL 
ii.  136. 

^  Danmi.  Lexic  2224.  Cf. 
Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  m.  t.  iii.  p.  839. 
8,  seq.  Dioscor.  v.  41. 

7  Dioscor.  V.  28. 

8  Herod,  iv.  177.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3.  2.  Wines  were 
sometimes  fkivoured  by  an  infu- 
sion of  wild  carrot-root  (&ivcoc)* 
Dioscor.  V.  70.  There  was  a 
drink  called  (ipvToy,  made  entire- 
ly with  roots,  which  sometimes 
supplied  the  place  of  wine.  Athen. 
X.  67. 

9  Dioscor.  V.  34. 

w  Id.  V.  35.  "  Id.  V.  59. 

^  Xafialipuf.  Id.  V.  51. 
**  Dioscor.  V.  75. 


"  Id.  V.  33. 

»6  Id.  V.  54. 

«  Id.  V.  26. 

»  Id.  V.  38. 

«  Id.  V.  42. 

«*  Id.  V.  47. 

^  Id.  V.  46. 


^  Id.  V.  49. 

17  Id.  V.  62. 

»9  Id.  V.  37. 

"  Id.  V.  39. 

«  Id.  V.  44. 

^  Id.  V.  45. 

«»  Id.  V.  45. 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  amphora.  Here  they  were 
permitted  to  remain  forty  days,  after  which  the  wine 
was  racked.*  Of  these  wines  that  which  was  tinc- 
tured with  rose-leaves  was  commonly  drunk  after 
dinner  to  promote  digestion.*  That  which,  about 
the  Propontis  and  Thrace,  was  flavoured  with  worm- 
wood, people  destined  for  their  summer  drink,  con- 
sidering it  favourable  to  health.* 

The  greatest  enemies  of  the  vintners*  were  the 
physicians  who,  by  dwelling  on  the  pernicious  qua- 
lities of  wine,  deterred  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
world  from  a  too  frequent  use  of  it.  Old  wine,  they 
maintained,  shatters  the  nerves  and  produces  head- 
ache ;  new  wine  is  the  parent  of  horrible  dreams. 
That  which  is  middling,  however,  for  example,  about 
seven  years  old,  is  liable  to  fewer  objections,  and 
may  upon  the  whole  be  drunk  with  some  degree  of 
safety.  White  wine,  too,  according  to  their  opinion, 
is  better  than  red,  since  it  corroborates  the  stomach, 
and  is,  probably,  that  kind  which,  when  of  a  proper 
age,  produces  pleasant  dreams.*  Pure  wine,  in  ge- 
neral, moreover,  was  admitted  to  improve  the  health 
and  beautify  the  complexion ;  and  Pindar,  whom  most 
persons  will  allow  to  have  been  a  good  judge,  though 
he  could  not,  like  Anacreon,  dispose  of  a  cask  at 
a  sitting,^  declares  in  favour  of  old  wine  and  new 
songs. 

Of  beer,  though,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
it  was  familiarly  known  to  the  Egjrptians,^  as  well 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  who 
manufactured  it  from  barley  and  service-berries,  as 
the  people  of  Dantzic  now  do  fit)m  the  hips  of  the 
wild  roses,®  we  need  say  nothing,  as  the  Greeks  were 

*  Dioscor.  V.  50.  'HfUtrrritra   fiir   Irpiw  XMwrir 
2  Id.  V.  35.             »  Id.  ilL  ST.  dwoxXdc, 

*  Id.  V.  7.  *  Athen.  i.  47.  Oivov  S'  kiiieioy  icdior. 

^  This  achievement  the  Teian  7  Athen.  x.  12.  L  61.     Dios- 

celebrates  in  one  of  \m  own  odes,  cor.  iL  110.    Goguet.  i.  231. 

a  fragment  of  which  has  been  pre-  ^  Voyages  de  la   Comp.  des 

serv^  by  Athennus,  xi.  45.  Indes,  i.  62. 
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80  ignorant  of  its  nature,  that  when  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand met  with  a  quantity  in  Armenia  thej  diluted 
it  with  water  as  thej  were  accustomed  to  do  their 
wine,  that  is  to  say,  entirely  spoiled  it.^  The  estab- 
lishments of  these  vintners  were  almost  of  necessity 
most  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  agora,* 
where  the  rustics  from  the  country  congregated  in 
crowds  on  market-days;  where  were  held  also,  on 
many  occasions,  the  public  assemblies;  and  where 
newsmongers  and  loimgers  of  every  description  most 
generally  passed  their  leisure  hours. 

Making  due  allowance  for  difference  of  dimen- 
sions, and  their  greater  or  less  magnificence,  the 
same  description  will  apply  to  the  agorse  of  all  Gre- 
cian cities.  But,  as  we  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
features  of  that  of  Athens,  if  we  can  succeed  in 
delineating  a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  it,  some 
idea  may,  therefrom,  be  easily  formed  of  all  the 
others.  We  must  imagine,  therefore,  a  large  cir- 
cular open  space,*  about  the  centre  of  the  city,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  shops,  temples, 
porticoes,  and  other  public  buildings/  It  was  tra- 
versed in  various  directions  by  avenues  of  plane- 
trees,  planted  shortly  after  the  Persiau  war,  which 
in  summer  constituted  so  many  shady  walks.  About 
the  middle  stood  the  altars  of  Pity  and  the  Twelve 
Gods,  in  a  circle,^  and  near  them  were  the  statues 
of  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  ^  the  tyrannicides, 
whose   memory  was  cherished   by  the  republic  with 


1  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  5. 

«  Cf.  Plat,  de  Leg.  t.  viii.  p. 
114,  seq.  De  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  176. 
Muret.  ad  Arist.  Ethic,  p.  415. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  137. 
Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p.  125. 

*  Cf.  DemoBth.  cont.  Con.  §  3. 
5  Schol.    Aristoph.    Eq.   295. 

Xenoph.  de  Off.  Mag.  Eq.  iii.  2, 
with  the  note  of  Schneider.— 
Throughout  Greece,  persons  to 
whom  especial  honour  was  de- 


signed had  their  statues  erected 
in  the  agora,  as  Theodectes  at 
Phaselis.  Plut  Alexand.  §  17. 
The  statue  of  the  market  Hermes 
stood  near  the  Stoa  Poedle,  and 
was  usually  smeared  with  pitch, 
from  the  practice  of  sculptors  who 
came  constantly  to  take  casts 
from  it  with  a  preparation  of  that 
substance.  Lucian.  Jup.  Trag. 
§33. 
^  Aristoph.  Lysist.  673. 
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the  most  religious  veneration.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  space,  however,  was  covered  by  rows  of 
sheds,  booths,  and  tents,  furnished  with  seats  ^  (the 
construction  of  which  formed  a  separate  branch  of 
industry),*  where  every  article  of  use  or  luxury  known 
to  the  ancient  world  was  exhibited  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  display.  Here  were  the  embroidered 
veils,  and  shawls,  and  mantles,  and  sandals,  of  the 
mercer's  quarter;'  there  the  chains  of  gold,  the  arm- 
lets, the  anklets,  the  jewelled  circlets  for  the  head, 
the  golden  grasshoppers,  the  seals,  the  rings,  the 
agraffes,  the  brooches,  the  cameos,  and  every  de- 
scription of  engraved  gems  which  constituted  the 
attractions  of  the  jewellers'  quarter.  Here  were 
waggons  piled  with  jars,  and  skins  filled  with  wine ; 
there  hutre  pyramids  of  apples  and  pears,  and  quinces 

ries  and  mulberries,  black  and  white,  and  grape- 
clusters  of  every  hue,  and  oranges  and  citrons,  and 
rich  purple  figs,  and  melons  and  water-melons.^ 

Touching  upon  these  booths  were  the  stalls  of 
the  green-grocers,  of  Eucharides*  for  example,  where 
every  vegetable  produced  in  the  kitchen-garden  and 
the  fields  met  the  eye  in  profusion ;  among  which 
were  truffles  of  all  kinds,^  with  the  roots  of  the 
caraway^  and  jagged  lettuce,  which  were  eaten 
like  those  of  the  Egyptian  bean®  and  the  papyrus,^ 
radishes,***  long  and  round,  bunches  of  turnips,"  aspar 
ragus,  broccoli,**  heads  of  garlic,  and  summer  savory. 


'  Casaub.  ad.  Theoph.  Char, 
p.  849. 

«  Poll.  viL  1 25.  On  the  terms 
connected  with  settlmg  and  buy- 
ing, &c.  iii.  124,  sqq. 

'  'IfianoTwXic  dyopd  or  ffWH- 
powutXic*  Poll.  vii.  78.  Cf. 
Xenoph.  de  Vectigal,  iv.  8. 

*  See  Book  v.  chapter  ii. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  680. 
Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  420. 
Acham.  166.  Eq.  493.  Athen. 
xiii.  22. 


<^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  189. 
191.     Dioscor.  ii.  200. 

J  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  vL  4. 8. 
Dioscor.  iii.  76. 

®  Dioscor.  i.  116. 

9  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  1.  4. 

»o  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  vii.  1. 2. 

1*  Antich.  di  Ercol.  t.  ii.  p.  52. 

^*  "  The  ancients  were  acquaint- 
ed with  curled  cabbage  and  even 
some  of  those  kinds  which  we 
call  broccoli.  Under  this  term  is 
understood  all  those  species,  the 
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for  the  poor,  all  kinds  of  beans  and  pease,  the  Tor- 
vain  ^  for  purification  and  amulets,  wild  myrtle  sprigs 
instead  of  asparagus,*  shoots  of  the  black  brionj/ 
chokeweed  to  be  boiled  with  vegetables  for  render* 
ing  them  tender,  tufts  of  the  wild  fig-tree,  which 
performed  the  same  service  for  beef,^  goats-beard, 
clematis  for  seasoning,^  with  bunches  of  elm-leaves 
commonly  used  as  a  vegetable.^  Next  to  these, 
were,  perhaps,  the  stands  of  the  flower-sellers,^  where 
garlands  of  the  richest  colours  and  fragrance  were 
ready  wreathed  for  the  brow,®  some  produced  by 
careful  culture  in  gardens,  and  others  gathered  where 
they  grew  wild  by  the  women,  who  in  time  of  peace 


numerous  young  flowery  heads  of 
which,  particularly  in  spring  and 
autumn,  can  be  used  l^e  cauli- 
flowers. Such  young  shoots  are 
called  cynuBy  but  not  iuriones ; 
for  the  latter  term  denotes  the 
first  shoots  that  arise^  like  those 
of  hops,  asparagus,  and  other  es- 
culent plants.  The  broccoli  used 
at  present  was,  however,  first 
brought  from  Italy  to  France, 
together  with  the  name,  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century." 
Beckmann,  iv.  266. 

^  KaXovffi  Be  ahrol  itpar  fiord" 
vtfv  Btd  TO  fv^pritrrov  tv  rolg  ra- 
OapfiiiQ  eJyat  dc  Ttpidiinara* 
Dioscor.  iv.  ?!• 

2  ^Ayri  denrapdyov  Be  oi  xav- 
Xot  yeo^aXtlc  Xa^avev6fAiyoi  ktr^ 
Qiovrai,     Dioscor*  iv.  146. 

3  Id.  iv.  1 85. 

^  Ai  ^£  KpdBa4,  (ioiioiQ  Kpiatri 
Kad€yp6fi€yaii  ihirinfira  ravra  woi" 
ov<Tu  Dioscor.  i.  1 84.  AtCartha- 
gena,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  lemon-juice.  "  Une  chose 
''  particuliire  qu'on  remarque 
"  en  cette  ville  k  Tegard  des  11- 
*'  mons,  c'est  que  les  habitans 
"  ayent  cette  idee,  qu*il  ne  faut 
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'*  mettre  la  viande  pr^s  du  feu 
**  que  trois  quarts  d*heure,  oa  une 
*<  heme  avant  le  repas.  Suivant 
cette  opinion  ils  ne  mettent 
jamais  de  Teau  au  pot  avec  la 
"  viande  sans  y  exprimer  en 
<<  m^e  terns  le  jus  de  trois  ou 
quatre  de  ces  limons  plus  ou 
moins,  selon  la  quantity  de 
viande  ;  parce  moyen  la  viande 
'^  s'amollit  et  se  cuit  si  bien, 
'^  qu'elle  est  en  etat  d'etre  servie 
'*  au  bout  de  ce  court  espaoe. 
^  Ces  gens  la  sent  si  accoutum^ 
"  \  cette  fiicilit6  d'apprfeter  leun 
*'  viandes,  qu'ils  se  moquent  des 
«<  Europeens,  qui  employent  toute 
une  mating  pour  fiUre  une 
chose  qui  leur  coute  si  peu  de 
"  tems."  UUoa,  Voyage  au 
P^rou.  t.  i.  p  68. 

^  Dioscor.  iv.  1 82. 

«Id.  i.  111. 

^Cf  Plut.  Arat.  §  6.  De 
Pauw,  Rech.  Phil,  sur  les  Grecs, 
i.  3.  p.  20.  Flowers  seem  to  have 
been  brought  to  market  in  corbels 
on  asses.  Buonaroti,  Oss.  Istor. 
sop.  ale.  Medagl.  Antich.  p.  385. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  \9%0, 
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spread  themselves  in  troops  over  the  whole  country 
for  this  purpose.*  In  one  comer  were  droves  of 
horses,  asses,  and  mules,'  ready  to  have  their  teeth 
inspected  by  the  buyers,^  or  groups  of  youthful  slaves 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  In  another,  near  a 
lofty  poplar,*  stood  the  auction-mart  where  goods 
of  every  description,^  including  even  libraries,®  were 
knocked  down  by  the  hammer.  Close  at  hand,  per- 
haps, stood  the  tempting  booths  of  the  chapmen 
who  purveyed  for  the  kitchen  of  the  Athenians 
with  hams,  and  sausages,  and  black-puddings,^  and 
pickles,  and  cheese,  and  preserved  fruits,  and  spices, 
from  the  farthest  east  Here  were  the  sellers®  of 
salt-meat  and  fish  from  the  Black  Sea,^  there  the 
toy-shops  and  upholsterers,  while  ever  and  anon  the 
crowds  that  thronged  the  passages  were  compelled 
to  make  way  for  a  string  of  asses***  laden  with  vege- 
tables or  wood  from  Fames  or  Cithaeron,  with  the 
ends  sticking  out  on  both  sides  and  threatening 
the  eyes  of  the  buyers.  Sometimes  a  porter,"  with 
a  wooden  knot  on  his  shoulders,  bore  along,  like 
Protagoras,  a  load  of  faggots,  the  size  of  which  asto- 
nished the  beholders.  At  times,  near  the  comer  of 
the   street   leading  from   the   Eleusinian   Gate,   you 


1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  528. 

^  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p. 
348.  In  wealthy  states,  says  Xe- 
nophon,  men  applied  their  riches  to 
the  purchase  of  costly  arms^  fine 
horses^  and  magnificent  houses 
and  furniture ;  and  the  women  to 
that  of  splendid  dresses  and  or- 
naments of  gold.  De  Vectigal. 
iv.  8. 

^  Lucian  Luc.  siv.  Asin.  §  35. 

^  Cf.  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char, 
p.  257,  seq. 

^  Schol.  Aristot.  Eq.  103.  An- 
docid.  De  Myrt.  §  22. 

^  Lucian.  adv.  Indoct.  §  20. 

7  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  S6^. 
Athen.  xiv.  75.    See  a  pork-but- 


cher's shop  in  Zoeg^  Bassi  Rilievi, 
tav.  28. 

8  Herod,  iv.  63.  ii.  16.  113. 

9  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p. 
153.  Dion  Chnrsost.  i.  236.  Cf. 
Leake>  Topog.  of  Athen.  p.  64. 

10  Eurip.  ap.  Poll.  x.  1 12.  Cf. 
Demosth.  adv.  Phoenip.  §  3. 
Lucian,  Luc.  sir.  Asin.  §  43. 

11  Or  perhaps  water-carriers, 
this  class  of  men  having  been  nu- 
merous in  ancient  cities,  and  re- 
markable for  their  insolence, 
^lian.  Var.  Hist.  ix.  17.  Even 
the  camels  employed  in  water- 
carrying  are  more  vicious  than 
any  other. 
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Baw  a  half-fitarved  Megaiiean^  meaking  through  the 
crowd  and  bringing  along  with  him  sacking  pigs, 
and  leverets,  and  cucumbers,  and  salt-fish,  and  garlic,* 
which  if  observed  by  the  agoranomoi  were,  during  war- 
time, seized  as  contraband.  On  the  other  hand  the 
broad-faced  jolly  Boeotian'  came  smirking  and  grin- 
ning, like  a  Neapolitan,  with  mule-loads  of  wild 
marjoram,  pennyroyal,  eaten  by  sheep,  mats,  lamp- 
wicks,  fowls,^  ducks,  locusts,  jackdaws,  firancolins,^ 
coots,  divers,  geese,  hares,  foxes,  moles,  hedgehogs, 
cats,  pyctides,  otters,  and  eels,  from  Lake  Copais. 
Here  in  rows  stood,  black  as  chimney-sweeps,  the 
charcoal-sellers  from  Achamie,  with  their  mallequins 
and  rush-baskets  full  piled  before  them.^  Yonder 
were  the  comchandlers,^  surrounded  by  piles  of  sacks, 
measuring  their  grain,  while  a  horde  of  ragged  sper- 
mologoi®  hovered  round  to  collect  what  felL  Close 
at  band  stood  the  flour-merchants,  each  beside  his 
huge  covered  wooden  trough,^  from  which  he  mea- 


1  Aristoph.  Acfaam.  552,  sqq. 

^  Sch.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  494, 
500. 

^  Aristoph.  Acharn.  860,  sqq. 

^  See  in  Zoega^  Bassi  Rilievi, 
tay.  27,  the  representation  of  a 
poulterer's  shop. 

^  Sch.  Aristoph.  Ran.  257. 

^  Id.  Acharn.  314. 

T  Plat.  De  Rep.  t.  vL  p.  83. 

®  On  the  number  of  the  corres- 
ponding class  in  London  I  possess 
no  exact  information ;  but  a  mo- 
dem writer  who  has  displayed 
much  curious  industry  in  des- 
cribing the  mechanism  of  the 
lower  stages  of  society  in  France 
gives  the  following  estimate  of 
ckiffmniers  of  Paris: — En  ex- 
posant  quels  sont  les  principaux 
''  elemens  de  la  classe  pauvre 
*<  mais  laborieuse,  je  ne  dois  pas 
'^  omettre  de  faire  connattre  le 
**  nombre  des  chiffonniers,  espece 
"  de   manouvriers    qui    se    rat- 


"  tachent  aux  manu&ctuies  par 
"  la  nature  meme  des  objets  sur 
**  lesquels  s'  exerce  leur  indus- 
*'  trie.  Ce  metier^  qui  est  un 
*^  des  moins  honores,  a,  malgre 
**  le  degout  qu'il  inspire  g^n^nde- 
"  ment,  un  attrait  particulier 
<<  pour  certaines  gens  et  surtout 
**  pour  les  enfans,  parce  qu*il 
^  n'assujettit  i  aucun  appren- 
*'  tissage^  et  qu'en  outre,  il  pennet 
**  h  celui  qui  Texerce^  de  vaguer 
constamment  sur  la  voie  pub- 
lique  et  de  gagner  ais^ment  un 
salaire  raisona^ble.  On  compte 
^  2000  chiffonniers,  et  k-peu-pr^ 
*'  un  pareil  nombie  de  femmes  et 
'^  d'enfiins  exer^ant  la  mtoe  pro- 
"  fession,  en  tout  4000."  Fre* 
gier,  Des  Classes  Dangereuses  de 
la  Population  dans  les  Grandes 
Villes,  t.  i.  p.  27. 

9  TfiXla.      Schol.      Aristoph. 
Vesp.  147. 
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sured  forth  flour  or  barley-meal  to  the  buyers.  Be- 
yond these  were  the  stalls  of  the  fishmongers,^  the 
flambeau-sellers,^  and  the  shining  jars  of  the  oil- 
merchants,  piled  in  heaps  to  the  roof  of  the  booths. 
In  other  rows  were  the  shops  of  the  potters,*  where 
every  variety  of  jugs,  vases,  and  tureens,  was  exhi- 
bited with  vessels  of  glass,  and  bronze,  and  ivory. 
Here  and  there,  threading  their  way  through  the 
multitude,  you  beheld  the  pedlar*  with  his  pack  of 
small-wares,  the  hawker  crying  his  fish  or  fruit,*  or 
vegetables,  or  sausages,  or  wild-fowl,  laid  out  on  a 
board  on  his  head;  the  female  bread-seller,  with  a 
variety  of  delicate  loaves  and  cakes  piled  up  before 
her  on  a  tray ;  the  pastry-girl  with  sweetmeats ;  the 
flower-girl  with  nosegays  of  fresh  violets  from  the 
meadows  of  Colonos  and  the  banks  of  the  Eridanos 
and  Cephissos.  Sheltered  from  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun,  beneath  some  magnificent  marble  colonnade, 
or  the  portico  of  some  temple  or  chapel,  sat  whole 
bevies  of  female  flute-players,  citharists,  or  dancing- 
girls,^  calling  forth,  from  time  to  time,  whilst  wait- 
ing to  be  hired  for  a  party,  bursts  of  music  from 
their  instruments,  or  humming  a  war-song,  or  a  Pal- 
ladian  hymn,  or  a  merry  scholion,  the  favourite  ditties 
of  the  Athenian  people.  Near  these,  as  being  folks 
of  the  same  kidney,  the  jugglers,  cooks,  and  para- 
sites,^ took  up  their  position;  the  former  two  ready 
to  be  hired  for  the  day  by  the  giver  of  some  mag- 
nificent entertainment,  the  latter  that  they  might 
discover  in  what  direction  they  were  to   ply  their 


^  Athen.  vi.  5. 

«  Plut.  Arat.  §  6. 

3  Sch.  Anstoph.  Nub.  918. 

*C£Poll.L51. 

'  Athen.  ii.  45.  The  trayelling 
fishmongers  even  fi^quented  the 
country-houses  and  villages.  vilL 
57.  Schol.  Anstoph.  Av.  1 3,  seq. 
£q.  1241,  sqq.  It  was  probably 
persons  of  this  class  that  most 
commonly  used  their  mouths  as 


a  purse,  as  the  Siamese  do  their 
ears.  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p. 
1 94.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  791.  Their 
baskets  were  commonly  of  rushes. 
Athen.  yiL  72.  See  a  represen- 
tation of  them,  Antich.  di  Ercol. 
t.  i.  tav.  21.  p.  111. 

^  Lucian,  Amor.  §  10.     Plut. 
Arat.  §  6. 

f  Poll.  ix.  48.     Athen.  ix.  22. 
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craft  and  ferret  out  a  dinner  scotiree.  Near  the 
Earysaceum  in  this  neighbonrhood  stood  that  emi- 
nence called  the  Hill  of  the  Agora,^  or  Misthios, 
because  servants,  in  lack  of  a  master,  collected  there 
to  be  hired,  as  they  still  do  at  fairs  in  most  parts 
of  England.  Somewhere  close  at  hand  were  the 
shops  of  those  brokers  who  let  out  pots  and  pans, 
and  lamps  and  plate,  and  the  more  delicate  kind 
of  crockery,  to  such  persons  as  were  too  economical 
to  keep  such  articles  of  their  own.*  In  the  midst 
of  this  profusion  of  wares  might  be  seen,  at  al( 
hours  of  the  day,  crowds  of  well-dressed  persons* 
sauntering  to  and  fro,  chatting  with  each  other, 
cheapening  the  goods  of  the  shopkeepers,  or  laugh- 
ing and  jesting  with  the  flower-girls  or  fluteplayers. 
At  other  times  individuals,  by  no  means  deserving 
the  name  of  loiterers,  came  thither,  either  to  post 
up  a  bill*  of  some  article  which  they  had  found, 
or  in  quest  of  some  information  respecting  one  they 
had  lost,  either  from  such  bills  or  from  the  public 
criers  who  were  there  accustomed  to  make  procla- 
mation of  treasure  trove,  or  to  cry  that  such  or 
such  an  article  of  property  had  strayed  from  its 
lawfril  owner.  Occasionally  also  people  made  known 
by  criers  what  goods  they  had  for  sale.^  The  young 
men  of  rank,  when  fatigued  by  these  promenades, 
used  to  retire  into  a  perfumer's  or  barber^  or  ar- 
mourer's or  bridle-maker's  shop,^  overlooking  the 
bustling  scene,  where  they  discussed  nonsense  or 
politics,  according  to  their  humour.  Hither,  too, 
the  philosophers  came  with  a  view  to  inspire  pa- 
triotic and  manly  sentiments  into  the  minds  of  these 
future  rulers  of  the  democracy ;  so  that  at  one  period 
you  might  have  beheld  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  and 
Critias,  and   Chseriphon  and   Crito,  vrith  Charmides 

1  Chandler,  ii.  104.  *  Lucian.  Demon.  §  17. 

s  A*k       -^^  CQ  *  Poll"  iii*  124. 

Athen.  IV.  58.  g  Andocid.  De  Myst.  §  9,  with 

'  Lucian.  Bis  Accus.  §  1 6.    Sch.     the  note  of  Reiske.     Plut  Timol. 
Arist.  Nub.  978.  §  14. 
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and  the  divine  Plato,  engaged  in  those  animated 
dialogues,  the  echo  of  which  still  rings  sweetly  in 
the  ears  of  posterity.  In  some  shops  opposite  these, 
as  if  with  a  view  to  rival  or  eclipse  them,  or  round 
one  of  the  umbrellas,^  beneath  which,  on  an  elevated 
platform,  the  perfumers  dispensed  their  wares  in  the 
agora,  stood  a  group  of  sophists  with  their  followers, 
such  as  Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodicos  of  Cos,  or  the 
Agrigentine  Polos,  or  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  habited 
in  purple  robes,  embroidered  vests,  flowered  sandals^ 
and  with  glittering  crowns  of  gold  upon  their  heads. 
Even  their  florid  discourses,  however,  would  fail  to 
command  the  attention  of  their  auditors  when  the 
youth  of  equestrian  rank,^  mounted  on  their  char- 
gers and  drawn  up  in  military  array,  swept  round 
the  outer  circle  of  the  agora,  paying  devout  homage 
to  each  divinity  whose  fane  they  passed.  Here 
also  in  a  future  age  might  be  seen,  strutting  to  and 
fro,  the  orator  jSlschines  with  his  arms  akimbo  and 
a  fashionable  little  hat'  stuck  knowingly  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  railing  at  Demosthenes,  and  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  Philip.  And  here,  too,  the  night 
after  the  fall  of  Elatea,  a  very  difierent  scene  was 
witnessed  when  the  citizens  from  every  side  of  the 
Cecropian  rock  rushed  tumultuously  hither  in  the 
wildest  alarm,  and  either  not  reflecting  on  what 
they  did,  or  through  ill-judged  haste,  set  fire  to  the 
sheds  and  booths  in  order  that  they  might  find  a 
clear  space  to  deliberate  on  the  public  safety. 

As  there  was  a  certain  class  of  gods  who  presided 
over  the  market-place,  so  likewise  were  there  par- 
ticular laws  enacted  to  regulate  its  transactions,  with 
magistrates  especially  appointed  to  carry  those  laws 
into  execution.  These  servants  of  the  commonwealth, 
five  in  the  city  and  five  in  the  Peirseeus,  were  denomi- 
nated Agoranomoi,  and  paraded  all  day  to  and  fro, 

1  Athen.  xiii.  94.  '  Dem.    de   Fals.   Leg.  §  72. 

«  Xenoph.  de  Off.  Mag.  Eq.  C£  Athen.  xi.  109.  Winkel. 
iii*  2.  Hist,  de  I'Art.  iii.  340. 
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armed  with  whips  of  many  thongs,^  amid  the  crowds 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  both  to  preserve  tranquillity 
in  the  market,  and  prevent  or  punish  those  petty 
acts  of  fraud  and  injustice  to  which  persons  who  sub- 
sist  by  humble  traffic  are  too  often  in  all  countries 
addicted.  Thus  we  find  that,  not  the  vintners  only, 
but  even  the  comchandlers  kept  small  measures;' 
though,  as  there  was  a  public  meter  appointed  by 
the  state,  it  could  only  be  when  purchasers  neglected 
to  employ  him,  that  they  lay  open  to  this  sort  of 
imposition.  Chapmen  detected  in  cheating,  or  other- 
wise behaving  with  impropriety,  were  scourged  by  the 
Agoranomoi  on  the  spot ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that,  as  often  as  necessary,  these  officers  were  at- 
tended by  a  detachment  of  that  powerful  and  vi- 
gilant Scythian  police,  at  one  period  a  thousand 
strong,  which  Athens  constantly  maintained,  and 
which  formerly  pitched  its  tents  in  the  agora.^  An- 
other duty  of  the  Agoranomoi^  was  to  collect  the 
tolls  paid  by  Boeotians,  iEginet^  or  Megareans, 
upon  whatever  articles  they  brought  to  the  Athe- 
nian market.  It  should  here  be  observed,  however, 
that  neither  com  nor  bread  was  in  later  times,  at 
least,  placed  under  the  inspection  of  these  magis- 
trates, since  there  were  others  called  Sitophylaces,* 
whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  the  public  were 
not  defrauded  in  such  articles.  The  number  of  these 
officers,  at  first  three,  was  afterwards  increased  to 
fifteen,  of  which  ten  presided  over  the  city  corn- 
market,  and  five  over  that  of  the  harbour,  where 
a  portico  was  built  by  Pericles^  for  the  special  use 
of  the  comchandlers  and  flour-merchants. 


1  Ari8toph.Acham.72d.  SchoL 
689.  Bekk.  Plaut.  Captiv.  iv.  2. 
43.  These  magistrates  were  af- 
terwards called  Logistoe.  SchoL 
Acham.  685.  Bekk.  Cf.  Poll.  ii. 
1 1 9.viii.  45. 99.  x.  44.  There  was 
in  use  among  the  ancients  a  hor- 
rid kind  of  whip  in  which  small 
bones  were  intertwisted  with  the 
thongs  to  render  the  strokes  more 


painful.    Lucian^  Luc  siv.  Asin. 
§  38.     Poll.  X.  54. 

<  Aristoph.  £q.  1005. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  54. 

*  Id.  861. 

^  Harpocrat.  v.  o'cro^vXcu'fc 
p-  162.  Dem.  adv.  Lept.  }  8. 
Lys.  cont.  Dardan.  §  6. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  522. 
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On  the  prices  of  articles,*  our  information  is  ex- 
tremely incomplete :  it  is  said,  however,  that  an  ox  in 
Solon's  time,  was  sold  for  five  drachmas,^  a  sheep  for 
one ;  while  about  the  same  period,  the  former  animal 
sold  at  Rome  for  a  hundred  oboloi,  and  the  latter  for 
ten.  In  the  later,  and  what  are  called  the  more  flou- 
rishing, ages  of  the  commonwealth,  a  sheep,  according 
to  its  age,  size,  and  breed,  fetched  from  ten  to  twenty 
drachmas,  an  ox  from  fifty  to  a  hundred.  The 
price  of  a  fine  saddle-horse,  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 
was  twelve  minse,  or  about  fifty  pounds  sterling,*  but 
a  common  animal  for  draught  might  be  obtained  for 
three  minse.  The  price  of  thirteen  talents  paid  by 
Alexander  for  Bucephalos  was  a  mere  arbitrary  piece 
of  extravagance.  A  yoke  of  mules  sold  from  five 
to  eight  miuas ;  asses  sometimes  for  thirty  drach- 
mas;* a  sucking-pig  for  three  drachmas;^  a  dove  or 
a  crow  fetched  three  oboloi ;  a  jackdaw  or  a  partridge 
one  obolos,  though  the  philosopher  Aristippos  chose 
to  give  fifty  drachmas  for  a  single  bird  of  this  kind ; 
seven  chaffinches  for  an  obolos.  A  choeuix  of  olives 
cost  two  chalci,  and  a  cotyla  of  the  best  Attic  honey 
five  drachmas. 

The  weights  and  measures^  in  common  use  at 
Athens  were  the  talent  (65  lbs.  12  dwt.  5  grs.)  equal 
to  sixty  minse ;  the  mina  (1  lb.  1  oz.  4  grs.)  equal  to 
a  hundred  drachmas ;  the  drachma  (6  dwt.  2  grs.) 
equal  to  §ix  oboloi ;  the  obolos  (9  grs.)  equal  to  three 


*  Cf.  Boeckh.  Pub.  Econ.  i.  101, 
sqq.  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  S5.  Dem. 
adv.  Call.  §§  7.  9.  Dionys.  Ha- 
licam.  i.  100. 

«Plut.  Poplic.  §  11.  Sol. 
§  23.  On  the  low  prices  of  pro- 
visions in  Lusitania  in  the  time 
of  Polybius.     Athen.  viii.  1. 

'Aristoph.  Nub.  20.  1226. 
Ly8.adv.  Fam.Obtrect.  §4.  Some 
men  brought  themselves  to  ruin 
by  their  fondness  for  magnificent 
horses.     Xenoph.  CEcon.  iii.  8. 

VOL.  III. 


^  Lucian^  Luc.  siv.  Asin.  §  35. 

^  The  same  price  was  some- 
times given  for  a  CopaTc  eel. 
Aristoph.  Ach.  960,  seq.  Athen. 
xiv.  69. 

<^Goguet.  ii.  196.  Herod,  i. 
192.  Poll.  iv.  171.  Schol.  Aris- 
toph. Nub.  450.  Acham.  108. 
See  an  exact  representation  of  an 
ancient  pair  of  scales  suspended 
from  a  bird's  bill  in  Mus.  Corto- 
nens.  tab.  27. 
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keratia;  the  keration*  three  grains;  The  Athenian 
dry  measures  were  the  medimnos,  equal  to  six  hec- 
teis ;  *  the  hecteus,  equal  to  two  hemihecteis ;  the 
hemihecton,  equal  to  four  choenices;  the  choenix, 
equal  to  two  xestse ;  the  xestes,  equal  to  two  cotylse ; 
the  cotyla,  equal  to  four  oxybapha;  the  oxybaphon, 
equal  to  one  cyathos  and  a  half; '  the  cyathos, 
equal  to  ten  cochlearia. 

Of  the  other  measures  that  occur  in  ancient  au- 
thors, it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  the  Per- 
sian artabe,*  (hodie  ardeb,)  which  exceeded  the  Attic 
medimnos  by  about  three  choenices;  the  akane,* 
likewise  a  Persian  measure,  equal  to  forty-five*  Attic 
medimnoi  or  a  Boeotian  measure  equal  to  two  bushels ; 
the  addix  ®  equal  to  four  choenices ;  the  dadix  ^  to 
six ;  the  capithe  to  two ;  the  maris  to  six  cotylae, 
the  cophinos,  a  Boeotian  measure,  to  three  choes.^ 

*  Eisenschmid,    De  Pond,  et         ^  Schol,  AruBtoph.  Adiam.  108- 
Mens.  Vet.  p.  156.  6  Etym.  Mag.  16.  53.— 17. 45. 

«  SchoL  Aristoph.  Nub.  633.  7  p^^y^  jy  j^g 

»  Eisenschmid.  p.  1 68.  ®  ^^'  ^-  *  ^*- 

*  Athen.  xii.  73.  ^  I<1-  iv- 168- 
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CHAPTER  III. 

industry:  perfumers,  barbers,  goldsmiths, 

lapidaries,  etc. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  shops  of 
the  perfumers  *  were,  for  the  most  part,  situated  in 
the  Agora  or  its  neighbourhood,  and  much  frequented 
by  newsmongers  and  young  men  of  distinction.  From 
this  it  follows,  that  they  must  have  been  of  spacious 
dimensions;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they 
were  fitted  up  with  every  attention  to  show  and 
elegance.  They  necessarily  contained  a  number  of 
seats  and  chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  custom- 
ers, and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the 
various  unguents,  perfumes,  oils,  and  essences,  were 
ranged  on  shelves,  along  the  walls,  in  fine  jars,  vases 
of  Cyprian  marble,  and  boxes  of  alabaster,*  some- 
times of  one  piece,  with  vessels  of  glass  and  silver,^ 
or  fine  earthenware,  or  porcelain,  or  beautiful  sea- 
shells.*  The  counters  were  probably  of  marble  or 
polished  stone,  as  at  Pompeii ;  and  the  shopman 
was  supplied  with  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  scales 
and  weights,^  and  measures,  and  ladles,  and  spoons, 
and  spatulse,  as  in  modem  times.  Peron,  an  Egyp- 
tian,  the   owner   of  one  of  these   shops,   has   been 

*  Demosth.    in    Olymp.   §  3.         ^  Lucian.  Amor.  39. 

Athen.  i.  33.     PolL  vii.  177.  a  tt     *    n  ••     'rao    t\^ 

p  u      J  —  «/x        T>-  n  *  Horat,  Carm.   u.   723.  Doe- 

*  Herod,  m.  20.      Pignor   De     ^      ^  ^^^^,3  i„ 

^        \i^,\  ^n,l'  ^  aI'^  th«  shape  of  sheUs  to  be  meant, 

cham.  1015.  1027.     Athen.  xv.  ^ 

39.     Poll.  X.  1 19.  5  Poll.  X.  126. 
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thought  of  sufficient  consequence  to  have  his  name 
transmitted  to  posterity.* 

From  the  richness  and  variety  of  odours  made 
use  of  by  the  ancients  we  may  infer,  that  the  fra- 
grance of  such  an  establishment  at  Athens,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Araby  the  Blest.  For  every  land 
and  every  sweet  flower  that  grew  supplied  some 
ingredient  to  the  endless  stock  of  the  perfumer.* 
There  was  incense,  and  frankincense,  and  spikenard,' 
and  myrrh,  and  oils  of  saffiron  and  cinnamon,^  and 
sweet  marjoram,^  and  fenugreek,^  and  roses,^  and 
hyoscyamos,®  and  maiden's  hair,^  and  iris,***  and  lilies," 
and  watermint,  and  rosemary,  and  eastern  privet," 
and  baccharis,*'  and  thyme.  In  truth  the  Athenians, 
who  were  esteemed  the  inventors  of  all  good  and 
useful  things,**  delighted  exceedingly  in  the  luxury 
of  sweet  smells,  and  therefore  culled  from  Sicily, 
and  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia,  and  Lydia,  and  Babylonia, 
and  India,  and  Arabia,  whatever  could  communicate 
a  pleasing  scent  to  their  garments,*^  their  apartments, 


^  From  the  way  in  which  this 
perfumer  is  mentioned  by  the 
comic  poets,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  he  demanded  exceedingly 
high  prices  for  his  commodities. 
For,  in  order  apparently  to  tax 
a  person  with  excessive  extrava- 
gance, he  is  said  to  have  pur- 
chased unguents  of  Peron  where- 
with to  anoint  the  feet  of  some 
friend  or  patron.  Athen.  xy.  40. 
xii.  78. 

*  Athen.  i.  33.  xii.  78.  xiv.  50. 
Bochart.  Geog.  Sac.  i.  272,  seq. 
Max.  Tyr.  p.  10. 

*  Athen.  xv.  42.  Dioscor.  1. 75. 

*  Dioscor.  1.  74. 

^  *AfidpaKOQ.  Dioscor.  i.  68. 
Poll.  vi.  104. 

^  Dioscor.  L  57.       f  Id.  i.  5S, 

8  Id.  i.  42. 

9  'ABidyroy.  Theoph.  Hbt. 
Plant,  vii.  14.  1. 


10  PoU.  vL  104. 

u  Id.  yi.  105.  Dioscor.  iii. 
116. 

i«  Dioscor.  i.  124. 

15  Poll.  vi.  104.  Dioscor.  iii.  51. 
Hapd  xoXXoIc  ^  rwK  K^fifhuh 
TOiQy  oyofidCtrai  ti  fivpor  fidiC" 
Kapig'  ov  fiyiifjLoyevu  Kal  'Iinrw- 

— BoKKclpn  5c  rcic  plroc 
"HXii^v  iffTt  ^  otti  wep  c/ockoc* 
Athen.  Deipnosoph.  xv.  41. 

^*  See  on  the  various  inventions 
of  the  Athenians,  Frid.  Creuzer, 
Orat.  de  Civit.  Athen.  Omn. 
Human.  Parent.  Francfurt. 
1826. 

^  This  we  are  told  the  person 
itself  of  Alexander  did,  being  by 
nature  scented  like  a  nosegay. 
Plut.  Alexand.  §  4.  The  same 
thing  b  related  of  Catherine  de 
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or  their  beards.  Even  the  doves  and  swallows  that 
flew  tame  about  the  house  had  their  feathers  drenched 
with  odoriferous  essences,  which  they  scattered  with 
their  waving  wings  through  the  air.^  Tbis  excessive 
passion  for  perfumes  rendered  the  favourite  articles 
of  it  dear,  so  that  of  some  kinds  a  cotjla  sold  for  two 
or  five  minse ;  *  of  others,  for  ten ;  while  the  balm 
of  Gilead,  even  in  the  country  where  it  was  collected, 
was  valued  at  double  its  weight  in  silver.'  There 
were,  however,  inferior  kinds  of  perfume,  some  of 
which  were  cheap  enough,  since  we  find  that  an 
alabaster  boxful,  brought  from  the  East,  sometimes 
sold  for  two  drachmas.^ 

Great  use  was  made  of  saffiron  as  a  perfume/  Halls, 
courts,  and  theatres  were  saturated  with  its  odour,^ 
and  statues^  were  made  to  flow,  like  common  foun- 
tains, with  saffi*on-water.  From  a  great  number  of 
other  flowers,  essences  and  unguents  were  likewise  pre- 
pared ;  such  as  our  lady's  rose,  southernwood,®  vine- 
flowers,^  the  narcissus,^^  anis-flower,"  high  taper,  betel- 
leaf,  and  the  jasmine,  which,  in  Persia,  was  used  at 
banquets  and  in  the  baths.^^ 

In  the  preparation  of  unguents,  numerous  articles 
were  made  use  of,  either  to  give  them  consistency 
or  to  modify  the  scent :  among  these  were  the  root 
of  the  anchusa,"  palm  spatha,"  butter,^*  sweet-scented 
moss,^^  and  the  odoriferous  reed," 


Medicifl^  and  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Blumenbach's  Physi- 
ology, Note.  p.  182, 

1  Cf.  II.  (.  288.  Athen.  vi.  67. 
Poll.  yi.  104*  Plat.  Rep.  iii.  p. 
205.    Stallb. 

*  Athen.  xv.  44. 

*  Dioscor.  L  18. 

*  Lucian.  Dial.  Meret^  xiv.  §  2. 
^  KpoKoe.  DioBcor.  i.  64. 

^  JEl.  Spart  Vit.  Adrian,  c.  1 8. 
p.  16. 

7  Lucan.  Pharsal.  809. 

8  'A€par6voy,  DioBCor.  i.  60. 


9  Olvdrdai.  DioBcor.  i.  56. 
Theoph.  de  Caus.  Plant,  iii.  14.  8. 

10  Dioscor.  i.  63. 
""Avi/aov.  DioBcor.i.  61.  The- 
oph. Hist.  Plant,  vii.  1.  2. 

i«  Dioscor.  Noth.  p.  442.  d. 
w  Dioscor.   iv.   28.     Cf.  Plin. 

XIU.  1. 

1*  Dioscor.  i.  55.  150. 

1*  From  which  the  unguent  ob- 
tained the  name  of  povrvpivoy. 
Dioscor,  i.  64. 

16  Bpirov.  Dioscor.  i.  20. 

17  Dioscor.  L  17. 
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Several  unguents  received  their  names  from  the 
persons  who  invented  them,  or  from  the  places  whence 
they  were  imported,  though  others  were  distin- 
guished by  appellations  which  are  no  longer  intel- 
ligible: thus,  the  Megalion  or  Megalesian  derived 
its  name  from  Megallos,  a  Sicilian  perfumer;*  the 
Plangonian  from  Plango,  a  female  perfumer  of  Elis.* 
The  black  ointment,  doubtless,  received  its  name 
from  its  colour;  but  wherefore  the  Sagdas  is  so 
called  is  not  known :'  both  these  were  of  Egyptian 
manufacture.  From  Lydia  was  imported  the  Bren- 
thion,*  and  from  Babylonia  the  Nardon,  which  dis- 
puted the  prize  with  the  royal  unguent.  There  was 
among  the  Egyptians  a  perfume  called  Cyphi,*  en- 
tirely appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  gods,  into  the 
composition  of  which  entered  the  following  ingre- 
dients ;  the  cyperus,  a  quantity  of  juniper-berries, 
raisins,  odoriferous  reeds  and  rushes,  the  aspalathos, 
myrrh,  wine,  resin,  and  honey,  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions, and  reduced  to  a  fine  paste.  Unguent  of 
roses  was  preserved  by  an  admixture  of  salt.^ 

But  the  perfumers  dealt  not  in  odours  and  essences 
only,  their  stock  containing  every  variety  of  cos- 
metic for  the  use  of  the  ladies,  who  made  a  com- 
plete business   of  beautifying  their  faces,'  which  at 


1  Athen.  xv.  42.  To  this 
perfume  Strattis  alludes  in  his 
Medea :  — 


Toiovrov,    olov   ov    MtyaXXoc 

TtOQ 

OvT  elBiv,  ovr  ifcrfiaaTO, — 

«  Poll.  vi.  104.   Athen.  xv.  42. 
«  Poll.  vi.  104.  Athen.  xv.  43. 

*  Poll.  vi.  104. 

*  Dioscor.  i.  24. 
^  Id.  i.  53. 

7  We  do   not   hear,  however, 


that  they  carried  their  n^e  against 
nature  so  &r  as  certain  Parisian 
dames  commemorated  by  Mon- 
taigne, Essais^  t.  iii.  p.  29,  sqq. 
•*  Qui  n*a  ouy  parler  a  Paris  de 
"  celle,  qui  se  fit  escorcher  pour 
"  seulement  en  acquerir  le  teint 
'*  plus  fi^is  d'une  nouvelle  peau  ? 
*'  II  y  en  a  qui  se  sont  fait  ar- 
''  racher  des  dents  vives  et  saines, 
pour  en  former  la  voix  plus 
molle,  et  plus  grasse,  ou  pour 
les  ranger  en  meilleur  ordie. 
**  Comhien  d  examples  du  mes- 
"  pris  de  la  douleur  avons  nous 
"  en  ce  genre?  Que  ne  peuvent- 
"  elles  ?    Que  craignent-elles  pour 


<t 


<( 


ft 
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length  became  wholly  artificial,  rather  a  mask  than 
a  countenance.^  They  whitened  their  foreheads,  dyed 
their  eyebrows,  and  fashioned  them  like  arches,  painted 
black  the  edges  of  their  eyelids,*  rendered  their  eyes 
humid  and  bright  by  powder-of-lead  ore,  spread  over 
their  faces  the  hues  of  the  lily  intermingled  with  the 
bloom  of  the  rose,  adorned  themselves  with  false  ring- 
lets, changed  the  yellow  into  black,  the  black  into 
auburn,'  gave  a  ruby  tinge  to  their  lips,  and  blanched 
their  teeth  into  ivory.  But  the  psimmythion,^  (ce- 
ruse or  white  lead,)  which  rendered  them  fair,  under- 
mined their  constitution,  and  poisoned  their  breath. 
On  the  subject  of  rouge,  the  Greeks  had  a  very 
poetical  and  beautiful  sapng :  —  **  She  plants  roses 
in  her  cheeks,"  said  they,  "  which,  like  those  of 
Locris,  will  bloom  in  an  hour  and  fade  in  less."  * 
One  sort  of  rouge  ^  appears  to  have  been  obtained 


«« 


« 


"  peu  qu'il  y   ait  d'agencement 
"  a  esperer  en  leur  beaut6  ? 

'  Vellere  quels  cura  est  albos  it 

stirpe  capillos, 
£t  faciem  dempta  pellere  re- 

ferre  novam.' 

Tibull.  i.  9.  45,  seq. 

*•  J 'en  ay  veu  engloutir  du 
*'  sable^  de  la  cendre,  et  ce  tra- 
**  yailler  k  point  nonun^  de  mi- 
''  ner  leur  estomac  pour  acquerir 
"  lea  pasles  couleurs.  Pour  faire 
*<  un  corps  bien  espagnole,  quelle 
"  gehenne  ne  souflfrent-elles,  guin- 
"  dees  et  sanglces  avec  de  grosses 
"  coches  Bur  les  costez,  jusques 
"  k  la  chair  vive  ?  Ouy  quelque- 
"  fois  k  en  mourir." 

1  Poll.  V.  102. 

M^  Toivkiv  TO  wp6(rufToy  &fray 

ypi^vOf  KardfrXarre, 
"QoTi  TTpoffOTiloy,  K*  oh\i  rpSff' 

tJTTov  t\eiy, 

Anthol.  6r»c  xi.  408. 

*  The  pigment  with  which  the 

interior  of  the  eyelid  is  blackened 

at  present  is  the  soot  of  Ladanum, 


or  incense,  which  the  ladies  them- 
selves procure  by  casting  a  few 
grains  of  those  precious  substances 
upon  coals  of  fire,  and  intercept- 
ing the  smoke  with  a  plate,  on 
which  the  soot  speedily  accumu- 
lates. Chandler,  ii.  140. 

»    Tl)v   «^X^V  fidwTUC,  TO    ^i 

yijpac  ovfTore  (3<i\l/ug 
OhBi     rapticiijjy    iicrayvauc 

Anthol.  Graec.  xi.  408. 

♦  See  Book  iii.  chapter  v.  and 
PoUux,  V,  102. 

^  'P6^oy  TTopeidic  0vrev€«,  a^- 
Okfpoy  dydovy,  Kal  ^drroy  &xav- 
dovy  Kard  to  AoKpoy.  Poll.  v. 
102.  This  fugitive  species  of 
rose  is  alluded  to  by  Lycophron, 
in  his  Cassandra,  1 429 : 

AoKpoy  ^  (mola  iravpoy  &v- 
diiaac  p6loy. 

See  the  note  of  Meursius,  t.  iii. 
p.  1347.  ed.  C.  G.  Muller ;  and 
Jungermann  ad  Poll.  t.  iv.  p.  1010. 
^  To  this  LuciUius  alludes  in 
the  Anthology : 
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from  a  species  of  sea-moss  or  wrake,^  which  some  have 
confounded  with   the  anchusa,*  though  the  gramma- 
rians enumerate  them  as  things  entirely  different.  One 
of  the  commentators  supposes  the  purpurtssa  to  he 
meant,  by  which  the  Romans  understood  a  sort  of  cheek- 
varnish,  vermilion^  or  Spanish  paint.     There  was  in 
use  a  pigment  for  the  eyebrows,  called  Ilypogramma,' 
and  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  were  tinged  black  with 
Stimmis,^  an  oxyde  of  antimony,  which   still  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  articles  of  the  female  toilette  in  the 
East.     Sometimes  the  eyebrows  were  blackened  with 
resin  soot,*  and  the  eyelashes  caused  to  lie  regularly 
by  naphtha,^  and  a  sort  of  paste  composed  of  glue 
and  pounded  marble.'    Another  curious  cosmetic  was, 
the  Adarces,®  a  substance  resembling  congealed  froth, 
found  on  reeds  and  the  dry  stalks  of  plants  about 
the  ponds  and  marshes  of  Cappadocia.     It  was  said  to 
remove  freckles,  and  enjoyed,  likewise,  great  credit  in 
medicine.     A  preparation  composed  of  the  flour  of  tur- 
nip-seed, lupines,  wheats  darnel,  and  chick-peas,  was 
used  for  clearing  the  skin ;  so,  likewise,  were  the  Chian 
and  Selinusian  earths,^  which  removed  wrinkles,  and 
rendered  the  skin  smooth  and  shining.     They  were  in 
constant  use  in  the  baths.     Cassia,*®  honey,"  pepper," 
and  myrrh,'^  cured  pimples  and  effaced  spots ;  fenu- 
greek'^ whitened  the  hands  and  removed  sunburns; 
briony,**  isinglass,'^  costos,*'  galbanum,*'  lupines,  rain- 


Kal  tpl/ivOog  rtv^€t  n|K  'Eca- 
€tiy  'ISXiyfir. 

Anthol.  Grsec.  xi.  408. 

»  Poll.  V.  101. 

«  Cf.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  viL 
8.  3. 

>  Poll.  V.  101.  vii.  95. 

^  Ion>  in  his  Omphal^.  PolL 
Y.  101.     Luc.  Amor.  89. 

^  Dioscor.  i.  98.  And  lamp- 
black. Alex.  Frag,  ap*  Athen. 
xiii.  28.  Cf.  Luc.  Bis  Accus. 
§  81. 

^  Dioscor.  i.  101. 


7  'H  Xc6loicoXXa,  fdyiia  ovoa 
fiapfidpov  {|  X/0OV  Ilapcov  koI 
ravpoK6\kfiiy  ivrarai  ^id  /iifXw- 
tHoc  mrvpt^fUytjc  rp/^ac  dra- 
KoW^y  rdg  ck  d^aX/ioic*  Dio9- 
cor.  V.  164. 

®  Dioscor.  V.  187. 

»Id.v.l75. 

>oid.Ll2.         "Id.iLlOI. 

"Id.  ii.l89.  "Id.i.77. 

»♦  T^Xic.  Id.  i.  57- 

^^"AfiiriXot  fitXah'a.    Dioscor. 
iv.  185. 

i«Id.iii.  102.  nid.L15. 

w  Id.  V.  97. 
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water,^  radishes,^  and  hare's  blood,*  the  biseutella 
didyma,*  truffles,*  cinnamon,^  linseed,^  ladanum,^  iris- 
roots,*  white  hellebore,^®  Sardinian  honey,"  onion- 
juice,^*  and  spring-wheat,  moistened  with  oxymel," 
were  among  the  principal  preparations  for  removing 
moles  and  freckles,  and  beautifying  the  skin.  In 
some  parts  of  Greece  elm^juice,**  expressed  at  the 
first  putting  forth  of  the  leaves  in  spring,  was  em- 
ployed to  give  clearness  and  resplendency  to  the 
complexion.  Almond-paste,**  also,  with  the  roots  of 
the  bitter  almond-tree,  effaced  spots  from  the  skin. 
Others,  for  the  same  purpose,  made  use  of  the  ber- 
ries of  the  wild-vine,^*  and  a  paste  was  prepared  from 
lilies  which  induced  fairness,  and  rendered  the  face 
smooth  and  shining.*^  To  protect  the  complexion 
from  the  sun,  the  whole  countenance  was  varnished, 
as  it  were,  with  white  of  egg  ;*®  and  some  women, 
possibly  rustics,  used  goose  and  hen's  grease  as  a 
cosmetic.'^  The  roots  of  the  spikenard,  when  im- 
ported from  the  East,  usually  retained  about  them 
a  little  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  had  grown  :'® 
this  was  carefully  rubbed  off,  and  having  been 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  was  used  for  washing 
the  hands,  as  it  probably  retained  something  of  the 
fragrance  of  the  plant.  Rose  leaves,  reduced  to 
powder,  were  sprinkled  over  persons  as  they  issued 
from  the  bath,  particularly  about  the  eyes,  to  heighten 
the  freshness  of  the  face.**  To  communicate  addi- 
tional sweetness  to  their  persons,  Greek  ladies  some- 
times wore  about  their  necks  carcanets  of  rose  pas- 
tilles** instead  of  jewelled  necklaces,  into  the  com- 

>  Dioscor.  ii.  132.  of  the  wild  vine,  also^  a  kind  of 

*  Id.  ii.  1S7.      '  Id.  ii.  21.  97.  paste  was  prepared,  which  was 
^"AXwaov,  ill.  105.  thought  to  cleanse  the  skin,  and 

*  Dioscor.  ii.  200.     *  Id.  i.  1 3.  remove     pimples    and    freckles. 
7  Id.  ii.  125.           8  Id.  i.  128.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  20.  3. 

9  Id.  i.  1.  w  Id.  iv.  150.         n  Dioscor.  iii.  116. 

"Id.  ii.  102.  i2ld.  ii.  181.          «  Id.  ii.  55.         >»  Id.  ii.  93. 

"  Id.  ii.  107.  »♦  Id.  i.  101.          «>  Id.  i.  6.             «»  Id.  i.  130. 
1*  Id.  i.  176.                                     ^  These  pastilles    (rpox'Vrot) 

'^  Id.  iv.  1 83.  From  the  roots  were  about  three  oboloi  in  weight. 
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position  of  which,  however,  several  other  ingredients 
entered,  as  nard,  myrrh,  costos,  Illyrian  iris,  honey, 
and  Chian  wine. 

The  dentifrices*  of  the  Greeks  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  purple  fish,  burnt  with  salt,  and  reduced  to 
powder;*  the  Arabic  stone,'  calcined  in  like  manner; 
and  pumice-stone/  Asses'  milk  was  used  as  a  gar- 
gle to  preserve  the  teeth.*  The  toothpicks^  most 
commonly  used  were  small  slips  of  cane,  or  green 
branches  of  the  lentiscus,^  the  ashes  of  which  were 
likewise  mingled  with  all  kinds  of  tooth-powder. 
The  citron,®  eaten  as  a  remedy  for  longing,  was 
thought  to  render  the  breath  sweet.  There  was  a 
kind  of  ointment  prepared  of  saffron,  which,  min- 
gled with  water,  they  employed  to  restore  brilliance 
to  eyes  which  had  lost  their  colour.^  A  pomatum, 
composed  of  oil  and  the  husks  of  filbert-nuts  burnt 
and  reduced  to  powder,  was  used  in  infancy  to  change 
blue  eyes  into  black.*® 

The  barbers,  who,  both  in  locality  and  repute, 
were  next-door  neighbours  to  the  perfumers,  enjoyed 
much  the  same  sort  of  reputation  as  they  do  in  modem 
times.  In  their  shops  scandal  was  fabricated,  and 
news,  good  and  bad,  put  into  circulation.  It  was 
at  a  barber's  in  the  Peiraeeus  that  some  stranger 
first  disclosed  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  in  Sicily, 
thereby  bringing  the  long-tongued  shaver  into  the 
greatest  trouble ;  for  as  he  straightway  ran  up  to  the 


and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  worn  is  thus  stated  by 
Dioscorides :  —  xp?^*c  ^£  avrwy 
iarlvf  £ir<  yvvaiKHv  TspiTidtfUywr 
T^  Tpa\r}\^  dprl  opfiwv,  du€\v' 
yovffQv  T^v  rwy  lophtTuy  cvo'w- 
^lav.  i.  131. 

1  Lucian.  Amor.  §  SO,  The 
beauty,  however,  of  the  Grecian 
ladies'  teeth  was  remarkable.  Luc. 
Imag.  §  9.  False  teeth  were 
fastened  in  with  gold  wire.  Rhet. 
Pnecept.  §  24. 


2  Dioscor.  ii.  4.       *  Id.  v.  U9. 
*  Id.  v.  125.  «Id.ii.77. 

6  Ear-picks  were  commonly  of 
olive-wood.  Poll.  ii.  102. 

7  Dioscor.  i.  89. 

^  *Edv  TiQ  c)//QO'ac  iy  (^^  fj  iy 
£XA^  riyi  TO  t^/iadsy  rov  /ifiXov 
tKinitnjI  iIq  to  trrd/JLa  Kal  cara- 
po<p{i<ry,  Toccl  Tt^y  ocfi^y  ifiiiay* 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  4.  2. 
Dioscor.  i.  166. 

9  Dioscor.  i.  C4. 

>oid.  i.  179. 
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city  and  gave  vent  to  the  evil  tidings,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  discover 
the  real  author  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  atro- 
cious fabrication.^  But  that  which  sometimes  thus 
brought  them  into  straits,  proved  most  commonly 
a  source  of  profit,  since  to  hear  their  laughable  stories 
and  anecdotes  many  more  persons  congregated  under 
their  roofs  than  stood  in  need  of  new  wigs  or  curling- 
irons,*  and  probably  got  shaved  by  way  of  compliment  to 
the  master  of  the  house.  Such  of  them  as  were  remark- 
ably unskilful  sought  to  make  up  for  their  awkward- 
ness ^  by  the  number  and  elegance  of  their  razors,  and 
the  large  size  of  their  mirrors.*  But  it  was  not,  we 
are  told,  unfrequent  for  men  to  get  shaved  by  some 
humble  practitioner,*  with  one  razor  and  a  cunning 
hand,  and  afterwards  to  lounge  into  the  more  dashing 
shops,  to  put  their  curls  in  order  before  the  large 
mirrors  which  adorned  the  walls.^ 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  works  of  art  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  however,  the  barbers  of  Hellas 
generally  understood  their  business  in  great  perfec- 
tion, since  nowhere  do  we  find  more  shapely  heads 
or  finer  curls  than  on  the  statues  of  antiquity.^ 
Even  here,  however,  we  discover  few  traces  of  that 


1  Plut.  Nic.  §  30. 

«  These  irons  were  heated  in 
the  ashes.  Pignor.  de  Servis,  p. 
194.  Cf.Poll.  ii.  31. 

*  Luc.  adv.  Indoct.  §  29.  In  Asia 
Minor^  where  numbers  of  ancient 
customs  still  linger,  congealed 
blood  is  often  used  for  shaving 
instead  of  soap.  Chandler^  L  96. 
Can  this  practice  plead  a  clas- 
sical origin  ? 

♦  Cf.  Artemid.  Oneirocrit.  ii.  7. 
p.  88.  Gitone,  II  Costume  An- 
tico  e  Modemo  di  tutti  i  Popoli, 
t.  i.  p.  24.   Tav.  15. 

5  We  learn  from  an  anecdote 
of  Crates,  that  these  barbers,  like 
their     descendants    in     modem 


(( 


€4 


times,  were  accustomed  to  enve- 
lope their  patients  in  linen  or 
cotton  cloths.  The  Cynic,  think- 
ing proper  one  day  to  walk  the 
streets  in  his  shirt,  was  repri- 
manded by  the  Astynomos.  •*  I 
'*  will  show  you  Theophrastus  in 

a    similar    garb/'  he    replied. 

Where?"  inquired  the  magi- 
strate. "  There  ! "  answered  Cra- 
tes, pointing  to  a  barber's  shop 
where  the  philosopher  was  under- 
going the  operation  of  shaving. 
Diog.  Laert.  vi.  90. 

^  Lucian.   adv.   Indoct.  §  29. 
Cf.  Poll.  ii.  27. 

7  Zoega,  Bassi  Rilievi.  ii.  239. 
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Tariety  in  the  manner  of  cutting  and  dressing  the 
hair/  for  which  they  were  chiefly  distinguished. 
While  the  beard*  was  worn,  their  principal  occu- 
pation must  have  been  the  clipping,  curling,  and 
perfuming  of  it ;  but  afterwards  when  persons  shaved 
in  order  to  appear  young,^  and  had  learned  to  coyer 
their  bald  pates  with  wigs,^  their  business  grew  to  be 
much  the  same  as  it  is  at  present.  Their  arts  were 
necessarily  in  great  request  among  the  ladies,  for 
whom  they  contrived  false  eyebrows,^  and  innumerable 
dyes  for  giving  whatever  colour  they  desired  to  the 
hair,  rendering  it  luxuriant  and  preventing  it  from 
turning  grey.  Hog's  lard  and  even  bears  grease 
mixed  with  powder  of  burnt  filberts^  were  then  in 
great  request  for  strengthening  and  restoring  the  hair, 
together  with  onion-juice,^  olives  steeped  in  wine,® 
myrrh,^  wild-olive  oiP°  mingled  with  water,  acc<Htl- 
ing  to  Aristotle,^^  the  glutinous  humour  of  snails  ob- 
tained by  passing  a  needle  through  them,  and  im- 


»  Cf.  Plut.  Thes.  §,  5. 

«  Vid.  n.  ^.  533.  Plut-  Thes. 
§  5.  Dion  Chiysost.  L  261,  seq. 
Kc[\v fifia.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  530. 
et  Schol.  Eq.  578. 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  118. 
The  practice  of  shaving  does  not 
appear  to  have  grown  common 
witil  the  times  of  Alexander  of 
Macedon.     Athen.  xiii.  18. 

«  Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  631.  Ca- 
saub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p.  115. 
Luc.  DiaL  Meret.  xii.  §  5.  PolL 
ii.  30.  Dutens^  in  his  Origines 
des  Decouvertes  attributes  aux 
Modemes,  p.  290^  seq.  has  collect- 
ed an  ill -digested  heap  of  materials 
on  ancient  wigs,  principally^  how- 
ever^ on  those  of  the  EU>mans. 

*  Pignor.  De  Serv.  p.  193. 

^"OXo  ^€  Kaivra  Xcio  /icrrf 
a^iovyylov   S    m-daroc    ciptcrelov, 

Dioscor.  i.  169. 


7  Dioscor.  ii.  181.  Maiden- 
hair, black  and  white,  pounded  in 
oil  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste, 
prevented  the  hair  from  felling  off. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vii.  U.  1. 

®  Dioscor.  iiL  25.      J>  Id.  L  77. 

10  Id.  L  140. 

11  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  a 
very  curious  passage  of  the  treatise 
De  Greneratione  Animalium,  t.  5 : 
"Ore  ^i  ylyvirai  ii  vokia  irif^H 
ririy  Kcd  5rc  ovr  icmy  (^(ffrcp 
oXovrcd  nrti)  avaytrig,  oiy/iflor 
Tov  Tporipov  ^ffSevroc,  ro  rdt 
trKura^ofiivat  rpixat  xtXoic  i 
KdkJfi/iaai,  ToXuivcdai  SatTOir 
(rcf  ydp  wyevfJLara  ictakvti  t^v 
a^iv  ii  Bi  ffKiwi  &Tyotav  iroui) 
«:ai  ro  j3oi|^e7r  ri^v  dXciyfnp  rw 
vSarog  Kal  rov  eXalov  fuyyvfU" 
vuy.  To  fiir  ydp  v^i^,  ylfvx^i* 
TO  Bi  tXatoy  fuyyvfjupoyf  t^Xfiu 
^fipalyeff^ai  ra'^itag,  Ti  ydfi 
vSiap  eb^paiToy^ 
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mediately  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,^  a  bruized 
cabbage-leaf,*  a  hare's  head  reduced  to  ashes,'  the 
ashes  of  the  asphodel-root,*  burnt  frogs,*  and  goat's 
hoof,^  Naxian  stone,^  halcyonion,®  burnt  walnuts,^  and 
oil  of  pitch.***  The  soot  of  pitch  restored  fallen  eye- 
lashes." Among  the  depilatory  preparations"  used 
by  ancient  barbers  may  be  enumerated  the  fumitory,** 
the  scolopendra  thalassia,**  oak-fern,**  juice  of  vine- 
leaves,*^  orpiment,*^  flour  of  salt,*®  sea-iroth,*^  and  the 
blood  of  the  chamelion.*^ 

To  dye  tresses  auburn,**  a  colour  much  admired  by 
the  Greeks,  they  pounded  a  quantity  of  the  leaves 
of  eastern  privet**  in  a  mortar,  and  then  steeping  it 
in  the  juice  of  fuller's-herb,  applied  the  preparation 
to  the  hair.  The  same  effect  was  produced  by  a  de- 
coction of  lotus  stems,**  or  of  the  herb  lycion.**  As 
black  hair,  however,  obtained  the  preference  of  the 
majority,  partly**  perhaps  because  it  better  suited  their 
complexions,  the  number  of  recipes  for  giving  it  that 
hue  is  very  great.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
substances  employed  for  this  purpose  we  may  men- 
tion the  ampelitis,*^  a  black  earth  imported  from 
Seleucia,  in  S3nria,  and  the  sory,*^  a  mineral  found 
chiefly  in  Egypt.  To  these  may  be  added  decoc- 
tions of  wood-blade,*®  myrtle,  and  myrtle-berries,*^ 
ivy, ** and  dwarf-elder  berries,**  sage,**  mulberries,** 
and   palm-spathse,**  as  also  cypress  cones,  boiled   in 


1  Dioscor.  ii.  11.     ^  Id.  ii.  146« 
»Id.  ii.21.  *Id.ii.  199. 


«  Id.  ii.  46. 
8  Id.  V.  1 36. 
w  Id.  L  96. 


«  Id.  ii.  28. 
7  Id.  V.  168. 
9Id.  i.  178. 
"  Id.  i.  96. 

"  Sch.  Aristoph.  Achanu  157. 
**  Dioscor.  iv.  110. 
"Id.  iLl6. 

**  Apvorre/oif,  DioBcor.  iv.  189. 
»«  Dioscor.  v.l.  »7ld.v.  121. 
'8  Id.  V.  129.  »9  Id.  V.  127. 
«>Id.iv.  170. 

"  PoU.  V.  102.  iL  37.     Plat. 
De  Rep.  vi.  87. 


^  Kvirpot.     Dioscor.  L  124. 

««  Dioscor.  i.  171. 

«♦  Id.  i.  132. 

^  Luc.  Dial.  Meret.  xi.  §  3. 

*<^  Dioscor.  V.  181. 

«7Id.v.  119. 

^  ^\6fAoc,  Dioscor.  iv.  104. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  123. 

«»  Dioscor.  i.  155.  v.  37. 

*>  Dioscor.  ii.  210. 

'^  Xa/uLidicrriQ  xafyiroL  Dios- 
cor. iv.  1 75. 

^  Dioscor.  ill.  40. 

»3Id.  i.  180. 

34  Id.  i.  150. 
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vinegar.'  There  prevailed  aii  opinion  in  Italy*  that 
the  birds  which  fed  on  the  berries  of  the  smilax  or 
yew-tree  became  black,  though  we  do  not  find,  that 
the  barbers  had  thought  of  introducing  them  among 
the  hair  dyes. 

Another  class  of  tradesmen  who  selected  the  Agora' 
or  its  neighbourhood,  for  their  residence,  was  the 
goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  jewellers,  and  lapidaries,  who 
were  possibly  of  more  importance  in  the  ancient  than 
the  modem  world,*  since  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals  was  then  wrought  up  into  plate, 
whether  for  the  temples,  chapels  and  sanctuaries  of 
the  gods,*  or  for  private  individuals.^  How  much 
or  how  little  of  the  articles  they  produced  could  be 
seen  at  one  time  in  their  shops,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  determine ;  but  if  their  practice  resembled  that  of 
the  modems,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater 
blaze  of  magnificence  ^  than  must  have  met  the  eye 
upon  entering  their  establishments, — where  piles  of 
gold  and  silver  vessels  ®  of  all  forms  and  dimen- 
sions, some  burnished^  and   plain,   others  embossed 


^  Dioscor.  i.  102. 

«  Id.  iv.  80.  The  beny  of 
the  yew-tree,  known  to  be  per- 
fectly harmless,  was  often  eaten 
in  antiquity.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  iii.  10.  3. 

'  Dem.  cont.  Mid.  §  8. 

♦  The  kings  and  courtiers  of 
Persia  even  during  the  dangers  of 
their  military  expeditions  carried 
along  with  them  not  only  bowls 
and  goblets,  but  complete  services 
for  the  table  in  silver  and  gold. 
Herod,  vii.  119.  These  instru- 
ments of  luxury  appear  often  to 
have  operated  as  an  incitement  to 
victory  upon  the  enemies  of  Per- 
sia, at  least  they  constituted  its 
reward.  Thus  in  the  plunder  of 
Mardonios's  camp  at  Platasa,  the 
Helots  found,  we  are  told,  tents 
sumptuously  decorated*  with  sil- 


ver and  gold,  bedsteads  plated 
with  the  same  precious  metals, 
gold  bowls,  cups,  and  other  drink- 
ing  vessels,'  and  carriages  laden 
with  golden  and  silver  caldrons : 

tv  Tciifft  XettiTEQ  itpalyovTO  ividy 
TEC  ^pvaioi  Ti  Koi  apyvp&H,  Id. 
ix.  80. 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  46. 

«  Plut.  Alcib.  §  4. 

7  Athen.  vi.  17.  xi.  105.  De- 
mosthen.  adv.  Tim.  §  5.  ?• 
Winkelm.  Hist,  de  I'Art,  i.  277. 
Poll.  L  28. 

8  Plat.  Tim.  vii.  77.  19.  De 
Hep.  t.  vL  p.  86.  164.  Schol. 
Acham.  Arist.  1187.  Among 
the  cabinet  ornaments  of  the  an- 
cients, we  find  ostrich  ^gs  set  in 
silver.     Plin.  x.  1. 

9  Goldsmiths  made  use,  in  bur- 
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with  every  variety  of  figure  in  high  or  low  relief, 
others  crusted  with  seed  pearls,*  or  brilliants,  or  set 
with  gems  *  of  every  shade  and  hue,  from  the  ruby, 
the  emerald,  and  the  hyacinth,  to  the  turquoise, 
the  chrysoprase,  the  amethyst,  the  beryl,  and  the 
jasper,  might  be  beheld  rising  to  the  ceiling. 

Occasionally  articles  of  plate  of  enormous  size 
were  manufactured,^  such  as  cisterns,*  or  vases,  or 
tripods,  or  salvers,  or  goblets  of  gold  or  silver, 
presented  as  offerings  by  whole  cities  or  communi- 
ties to  some  divinity.  In  these  cases  the  work- 
manship was  very  frequently  so  elaborate  and  ex- 
quisite as  to  be  still  more  costly  than  the  materials. 
Entire  landscapes,  including  innumerable  figures  and 
objects  were  sometimes  represented  on  the  swell  of 
a  vase  or  goblet :  Bacchanalian  processions,  for  ex- 
ihnple,  with  whole  troops  of  satyrs  and  msenades 
moving  along  some  wooded  valley,  or  desert  moun- 
tain, or  rocky  shore,  at  the  heels  of  the  Seileni 
and  Dionysos,  groups  of  nereids,  nymphs,  and  tri- 
tons,  sporting  in  the  warm  sunshine,  on  the  unruffled 
expanse  of  ocean;  and  sacrifices,  marriages,  chariot- 
races,  and  chorusses  of  youths  and  virgins,  moving 
through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  around  the  altar 
of  Apollo  or  Artemis.  It  is  also  to  Hellenic  gold- 
smiths that  we  are  evidently  to  attribute  those 
marvellous  productions  of  art  reckoned  among  the 
most  boasted  possessions  of  the  Persian  kings,  such 
as  that  vine  of  gold,*  with  its  vast  grape  clusters, 
imitated  both  in  size  and  colour  by  the  most  pre- 
cious gems,  which  formed  a  canopy  over  the  royal 
couch,  or  that  golden  platane-tree  ^  and  other  vine, 


nbhing,  of  the  Samian  stone.  Di- 
oscor.  V.  1 73. 

1  Athen.  iv.  29,  Casaub.  ad. 
Theoph.  Char.  311.  Theae  rich 
articles  we  find  were  sometimes 
pledged  to  raise  money.  Dem. 
adv.  Spud.  §  4. 

«  Athen.  xi.  17. 

*  Athen.   ix.   75.     From  the 


quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
laid  up  in  the  Egyptian  temples^ 
it  is  evident  the  same  taste  pre- 
vailed also  in  Egypt.  Luc.  Toxar. 
§  28. 

♦  Herodot.  i.  51. 

*  Athen.  xii.  8.  Herod,  vii.  27. 
^  Athen.  xii.  65.   The  kings  of 

America,   guided    by    the   same 
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which,  rising  from  behind  the  throne,  stretched  its 
branches,  tendrils,  and  leaves  of  gold  aloft  over  the 
monarch  as  he  sat  in  state  to  give  audience  to 
his  people.  Here  the  bunches  of  grapes  in  various 
stages  of  ripeness  were  represented  by  emeralds, 
Indian  carbuncles,  and  other  precious  stones  of  the 
richest  and  most  dazzling  hues.  These  things  we 
know  were  not  the  works  of  Persians,  having  been 
presented  to  Darius  by  Pythios,  the  Lydian,  who, 
doubtless,  caused  them  to  be  fashioned  by  Grecian 
artists.  What  may  have  been  the  exact  dimensions 
of  this  platane-tree  we  know  not ;  but,  no  doubt 
Antiochos  took  an  orator's  licence,  when,  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Arcadians,  he  described  it  as  too 
diminutive  to  afford  shelter  to  a  grasshopper.^ 

We  may  here  perhaps  with  propriety  make  men- 
tion of  that  multitude  of  golden  statues*  which 
thronged  the  temples  of  Greece.  For  it  is  not  true, 
as  Lucian  pretends,  that  the  Hellenic  gods  and 
goddesses  were  contented  to  shroud  their  beauty  in 
marble,  bronze,  or  ivory,  while  Mithras  exhibited 
his  rude  visage,  and  Anubis  his  dog's  snout,  in  gold.' 
Even  private  individuals  had  statues  erected  to  them 
of  this  precious  metal ;  and  there  were  not  wanting 


taste,  far  exceeded  the  Persian 
monarchs  in  magnificence.  Mon- 
taigne, having  spoken  of  the  na- 
tural quickness  and  intelligence 
of  the  Indians,  adds :  <*  L*e8- 
"  pouvantable  magnificence  dee 
'*ville8  de  Cusco  et  de  Mexico; 
'*  et  entre  plusieurs  choses  pa- 
'^reilles,  le  jardin  de  ce  roy,  ou 
'*tous  les  arbres,  lea  fruicts,  et 
''toutes  les  herbes,  selon  I'ordre 
*'et  grandeur  quils  ont  en  un 
''jardin,  estoient  excellemment 
''form^  en  or:  comme  en  son 
''cabinet  tous  les  animaux,  qui 
*'  naissoient  en  son  estat  et  en  ses 
"mere:  et  la  beauts  de  leun 
*'  ouTrage9«  en  pierrerie,  en  plume, 
en  cotton,  en  la  peinture^  mon- 


iC 


"trent  qu'ils  ne  nous  c^doient 
"  non  plus  en  rindustrie.**  Es- 
sais,  1.  iii.  c.  vL  t.  yiii.  p.  SS. 
Cf.  Solis,  Histoire  de  la  Gonquete 
*  du  Mexique,  1.  iiL  c  xiv. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  viL  1.  38. 

^  Poll.  viu.  86. 

'  Lucian.  Jup.  Trag.  §  §  8.  9. 
Toxar.  §  2S.  C£  Alexand.  §  18. 
Not  to  mention  other  statues  we 
find,  that  there  was  at  Procon- 
nesos,  and  aflerwards  at  Cvzicos, 
an  image  of  Dindymend  of  mas- 
sive goldy  except  the  &ce»  which 
was  wrought  with  the  teeth  of 
the  hippopotamos.  Pausan.  viiL 
46.  4.  See  also  Winkel.  Hist 
de  I'Art,  on  the  statues  of  gold 
and  ivory  found  in  Greece,  t.  L 
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those  who,  like  Gorgias,  at  their  own   expense  did 
the  same  honour  to  themselves/ 

But  the  variety  of  articles  thus  composed  of  the 
precious  metals  was  so  great  as  almost  to  defy  de* 
scription.*  There  were  candelabra,'  thrones,*  and 
chairs,  shields,^  basins  and  ewers,^  flagons,  censers, 
goblets  in  form  of  walnut-shells,  ladles,^  spoons, 
vinegar-saucers,®  with  almost  every  other  article  of 
the  table.  Crowns,  likewise,  for  the  heads  of  sta- 
tues of  princes,  and  successful  generals,  and  other 
individuals  whom  the  public  desired  to  honour ;  with 
bread^  and  work  baskets  probably  in  filigree,  clasps,^® 
and  spindles  ^^  for  ladies,  with  armlets,  anklets,  brace- 
lets, rings,  necklaces  of  carbuncles,^*  earrings,"  and 
circlets  for  the  head.  That  these  articles  were  usually 
formed  with  much  taste  and  elegance  we  may  infer 
from  the  fact,  that  artists  of  the  greatest  respecta- 
bility were  employed  to  make  designs  for  them,  while 


p.  35.  The  Minotaur^  whether 
in  picture  or  statue,  was  repre- 
sented as  a  man  with  a  bull's 
head.  Lucian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
§  41. 

1  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  24. 
According  to  the  general  testimony 
of  ancient  writers,  however,  the 
golden  statue  at  Delphi  was  erected 
to  the  Leontine  sophist,  by  a  gene- 
ral subscription.  Eudoc.  Ion.  p. 
101.  Valer.  Max.  viii.  15.  Ext.  2. 
But  from  a  passage  in  the  Phss- 
dros,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
practice  prevailed  as  described  in 
the  text :  Kal  trol  eyut,  dinrtp  oi 
iyyea  ap^oirec)  virur'^^vovfjiai 
^(pvafiy  eiKora  iaofitTpriToy  cic 
AcX^ovc  iiya^triiy,  ov  fi6yoy 
ifiavTOv  dXKd  xal  ff^y.  Flat. 
0pp.  t.  i.  p.  19. 

'  Among  the  Athenian  chasers 
in  metal  Lycios  obtained  cele- 
brity. Demosth.  adv.  Tirooth.  §  7* 
C£  Suid.  t.  ii.  p.  66.  d.  e. 

VOL.  III. 


*  Qitone,  II  Costume,  taw.  61, 
62.  Raccolta  de*  Monumenti 
piu  interessanti  del  Real  Museo 
Borbonico,  &c.  taw.  29,  SO.  53, 
54,  55,    Athen.  xi.  48. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  1.  S, 
Plut.  Lysand.  §  9. 

*  Pausan.  i.  25.  7. 
^  Athen.  ix.  75. 

7  Id.  iii.  100. 

8  Suid.  V.  'Ojv/3a^F.  t.  ii.  p, 
819.  d. 

9  Athen.  vi.  15. 

V 10  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  i.  1 8. 

i»  Herod,  iv.  162. 

*2  Lucian.  Dial.  Meret.vi.i.  Plut. 
Phoc.  §  19.  Among  the  neck- 
laces in  fashion  were  some  of  gold 
and  amber  beads  intermixed. 
Luc  Heracl.  §  3.  A  pair  of  ear- 
rings sometimes  cost  no  more  than 
five  drachmas.  Id.  Somn.  seu  Gall. 
§  29.  Cf.  Athen.  xii.  46.  Hom. 
Odyss.  (T.  290. 

13  II.  {.  1 82.  Poll.  ii.  1 02. 

L 
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even  the  engravers  of  cups  and  goblets,  as  Mys,  for 
example,  sometimes  acquired  great  celebrity.^ 

The  ancients   understood  well  the  art  of  washing 
and  plating  articles  formed  of  the  inferior  metals  with 
gold  and  silver,   as  well  as  many  ingenious  devices 
for  soldering,   mixing,   varying  the  colours,    frosting 
the  surface,  and  inlaying  and  flowering  one   metal 
with    another.      Statues   in   Attica  were   commonly 
lacquered  with  gold ; '  and,  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, the  art  of  gilding  appears  to  have  flourished 
in  Greece,   since  we  find  mention  of  it   in   Homer, 
who  speaks  of  gilding  *  the  horns  of  victims  offered 
up  to  the  gods.     The  ancients,  unquestionably,  em- 
ployed much  thicker  gold  leaf  in  this  process  than 
the  modems ;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
they  were  incapable  of  reducing  it  to  greater  tenuity. 
But,  besides  that,  when   the   leaves   were   too   thin, 
the  quicksilver  which  they  employed   as  a  glue  ap- 
peared through,   and   dimmed   the  splendour  of  the 
gold,  they  seem   to  have  aimed  at   that   very  dura- 
tion which   causes   us   to   admire   the   fragments  of 
their  gilding  that  still  exist:  —  in  the  subterraneous 
chambers,  for  example,  of  the  Villa  Borghese  on  the 
Palatine    hill,   where   the   figures   in  gold   scattered 
over  a  ground  of  celestial  blue,   look  as  fresh  as  if 
just  laid  on.*    Metals  of  all  kinds  were  likewise  gilt — 
as  copper,  and  silver,  and  bronze.     In  gilding  marble 
the  leaf  was  attached  to  the  stone  with  white  of  egg, 
which  was  likewise  employed,  instead  of  quicksilver, 


^  A  then.  xi.  19. 

*  That  is  if  Pollux  has  been 
rightly  interpreted,  ii.  2 1 4.  vii.  163, 
with  the  notes  of  the  commenta- 
tors, t.  iv.  p.  486.   t.  V.  p.  472. 

*  Odyss.  y.  437,  seq.  Macrob. 
Saturn,  i.  1 7.  Ovid.  Metam.  vii. 
161,  seq.  X.  271,  seq.  Cf.  He- 
rod, ii.  63. 

*  ''  Les  deux  chambres  souter- 
"  raines  du  palais  des  empereurs 
**  sur  le  mont  Palatin  dans  la  villa 

Borg^^se,  nous  offrent  des  ome- 


t< 


(C 


mens  dor6s  aussi  frais  que  slls 
venoient  d'etre  faits,  quoique 
''  ces  chambres  soient  fort  hu- 
"  mides  k  cause  de  la  terre  qui 
"  les  couvre.  On  ne  peut  voir 
'^  sans  admiration  les  bandes  de 
"  bleu  celeste  en  forme  d'arcs, 
et  charg^es  de  petites  figures 
d*or,  qui  decorent  ces  pieces. 
"  La  dorure  8*est  aussi  con- 
"  servfee  dans  le  mines  de  Perse* 
"poHs."  Winkelm.  Hist,  de 
I'Art.  t.  ii.  p.  91. 
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by  dishonest  workmen,  who  could  thus  make  use  of 
a  much  thinner  leaf.^  The  moderns  in  gilding  marble 
substitute  the  juice  of  garlic  and  figs.  The  practice 
of  gilding  wood  and  leather  was  also  common  in  an* 
tiquity,  as  we  find  mention  of  gilt  wooden  statues 
and  beads,^  and  harness,  and  sandal-thongs.  The 
walls  and  roofs  of  chambers  were  covered,  moreover, 
with  gilding,  and  this  ornament  was  laid  as  well  on 
wainscot  as  stucco.*  The  conjecture  of  a  modem 
writer,*  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  gilding  in  ormolu  seems  to  be  un- 
founded. 

One  of  the  minor,  but  most  flourishing,  branches 
of  the  goldsmiths'  trade  seems  to  have  been  the 
making  and  setting  of  rings,*  for  which  the  Greeks 
indulged  an  extraordinary  fondness.  They  accord-^ 
ingly  had  them  of  every  form  and  material.  Some  per^ 
sons,  for  example,  wore  a  plain  gold,  or  silver,  or  even 
iron,  hoop ;  others  a  silver  ring  encircled  by  a  narrow 
band  of  gold,  or  a  gold  ring  with  a  band  of  silver; 
or  an  iron  ring  inlaid  with  gold.^  Some  persons  were 
satisfied  with  a  bronze  ring,  or  one  of  gilt  iron,^ 
which  they  wore  apparently  in  memory  of  Prome- 
theus, who,  to  preserve  Zeus'  word  unbroken,  was 
fabled  to  bear  on  his  finger  an  iron  ring  set  with  a 
piece  of  Caucasian  stone  as  a  signet,  so  that,  by  a 
divine  sort  of  quibble,  he  might  for  ever  be  said  to 
be  chained  to  Caucasus.®  Others,  again,  delighted 
in  rings  of  amber,^  white  or  yellow,  or  ivory,  or  porce- 


'  On  the  Riding  of  the  ancients 
see  Beckmann>  Hist,  of  Inventions. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  176,  seq.  Winkel- 
mann,  Hist,  de  TArt.  t.  i.  p.  34. 
t.  iL  p.  90,  seq.  647.  Goguet. 
t.  iv.  p.  53,  sqq. 

<  Xen.  (Econom.  x.  3.  61. 

'  Plin.  xxxiii.  IS.  Senec  £- 
pist.  115. 

^  Dutens,  Orig.  des  D^cou- 
vertes,  &c  p.  1 80. 

*Sch.    Aristoph.    Nub.    331. 


756.  Poll.  ii.  155.  See  Kirch- 
man,  de  Annulis,  p.  12,  and 
passim. 

6  Plin.  zxxiv.  4* 

7  Kirchman,  de  Annulis  Ve- 
terum,  c.  iii.  p.  10. 

8  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  vi.  41. 

9  ^twKivoi  Kal  ike^dmyoif  ^dx' 
TvXoi  race  ywaiiiv  titn  oitfupo^ 
poc.  Suid.  t.  ii.  775.  c.  Arte- 
mid.  1.  ii.  c.  v.  Plin.  xxxvii.  2. 
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lain,  at  least  these  were  fashionable  in  Egypt.  Some- 
times, they  wore  silver  rings  with  signets  of  gold, 
or  the  contrary.  Mention,  too,  is  made  of  a  ring 
formed  entirely  of  camelian,  which,  to  preserve  it, 
was  encircled  by  a  narrow  hoop  of  silver,  and  set 
with  a  golden  signet.* 

Jugglers  sold  to  persons  of  large  faith  rings*  that 
would  cure  the  colic;*  and  articles  of  this  descrip- 
tion with  magic  and  talismanic  virtues  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  times  abundant  and  in  great  request. 

Of  signets^  the  most  ancient  would  appear  to 
have  been  small  bits  of  wood,  which,  having  beeft 
worm-eaten  in  a  grotesque  or  fanciful  manner,*  were 
cut  and  polished,  and  used  by  some  rough  Thane 
for  a  crest,  in  memory  of  which  practice  precious 
stones  were  in  after  ages  engraved  so  as  to  imitate 
exactly  these  rude  materials.^  In  process  of  time 
nearly  every  variety  of  precious  stone^  came  to  be 
engraved  for  rings  and  seals.®  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  carbuncle,  in  colour  like  a  ripe 
mulberry,   which   when    held   up   in   the   sun   glows 


*  Kirchman,  de  Ann.  Vet.  c. 
iii.  p.  16.  The  Egyptians  were 
accustomed  to  wear  little  images 
of  camelian  suspended  from  the 
neck.  A  specimen  of  these  fi- 
gures, representing  Typhon,  or  the 
evU  principle,  I  brought  home 
with  me  to  Europe.  It  had  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 

^  Lucian  speaks  of  a  talis- 
manic ring  having  engraved  on  it 
the  figure  of  a  Pythian  Apollo. 
Philopseud.  §  38;  and  of  another 
made  from  the  iron-work  of  a 
cross,  §  17. 

*  Athen.  iii.  96. 

*  Treasurer's  ring.  Athen.  viii. 
29.  See  Long,  de  Annul.  Sig.  p. 
42,  sqq.  Gorl.  de  Annul.  Orig. 
Komman.  de  Tripl.  Ann.  p.  44. 
We  may  here,  by  the  way,  men- 
tion that  law  of  Solon  which  for- 


bade a  lapidary  to  retain  in  his 
possession  the  copy  of  any  ring 
he  had  engraved.  Diog.  Laert  i« 
2.  9. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ▼.  i.  2. 
Qpimihtma,  {vX^mrci  vToOpiiniw 
(iefipktfidya,  oIq  i\pvvTO  oi  ir^6ipa 
olicoyOfUKol  dyrl  yXvirriiy  o^p^' 
yiiufy.  Eustath.  ad  Odvss.  a.  t.  iiL 
p.  37*  12.  Suid.  Opcxif^oToroF.  t. 
i.  p.  1329.  b.  Etym.  Mag.  456.  23. 

^  <'  Dans  le  cabinet  de  Stosch  il 
'*  y  a  une  pierre  dont  la  gravure 
^'imite  trds-bien  les  sillons  d*un 
"  bois  ronge  par  les  vers."  Win- 
kel.  Hist,  de  1'  Art.  t.  i.  p.  43. 

7  Plat.  Tim.  vu.  80.  PKn.  u. 
63.  xxxiii.  1.  Herod,  i.  195. 

8  SchoL  Aristoph.  Eq.  994.  Sec 
Mawe,  Treatise  on  Diamonds^  p. 
85^134.  SchoL  Aristof^.  Eq. 
954. 
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like  a  flame  or  burning  coal,^  probably  the  reason 
why  it  was  supposed  to  shine  in  the  dark  like  a 
lamp.^  Under  this  name  many  gems  known  at 
present  by  different  appellations  seem  to  have  been 
included,  as  the  ruby,*  whose  proper  colour  is  a  coch- 
ineal red  of  surpassing  richness,  admitting,  however, 
occasionally,  various  intermixtures  of  blue,  produ- 
cing the  rose-red  ruby,  the  former  of  a  full  carmine, 
or  rose  colour,  the  latter  tinged  with  a  mixture  of 
blue  ;  the  rubacelle  whose  glowing  red  is  dashed 
with  a  cast  of  yellow ;  the  true  and  the  sorane  gar- 
net; the  rock  ruby  of  a  violet  red;  the  almandine  and 
the  hyacinth,  now  confounded  with  the  amethyst. 
Next  to  the  above  was  the  camelian*  of  a  deep 
ensanguined  hue,  chiefly  obtained  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia :  the  jasper  of  a  dark  green,  with  spots 
of  many  colours,  the  sapphire  blue  bespangled  with 
gold. 

Another  gem  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  an* 
cients  was  the  emerald,*  the  exquisite  colour  of 
which,  generally  the  most  intense  green,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  more  grateful  to  the  eye  than  the  sight 
of  vernal  woods  or  meadows.  For  this  reason  many 
persons  selected  it  for  seals  in  preference  to  all 
other  stones.^  Even  the  lapidaries  employed  in 
cutting  it  were  believed  to  have  their  vision  im- 
proved by  its  refreshing  virtues.  All  emeralds, 
however,  are  not  of  one  hue,  but  exhibit  every 
possible  shade  of  green,  from  the  dusky  tint  of  the 


*  AXXo  Be  ri  yivoq  k^rX  TdQhtv 
Htnrip  i^  ivavTiwy  k€<I>vkoq,  SiKav 
tnoy  Skk>Ci  tiydpaJi  KoXovfuvot,  i^ 
oZ  Kai  rk  ffi^paylBia  yXv^vo'cv, 
ipvdpov  fiir  T^  ')(pwfiaTi,  Trpoc  Bi 
rov  ijkioy  nBifityov  ivQpaKoq  jcai- 
ofiivov  wotei  ^6ay*  Theoph.  de 
Lapid.  §  1 8. 

«  "  Is  vulgo  putatur  in  tenebris 
carbonis  instar  lucere  ;  fortassis 
quia  Pyropufl,  aeu  Anthrax  ap- 
pellatus  k  veteribus  fuit."  Anselm^ 


Boet.  Qemroarum  et  Lapidum  His- 
toria,  t.  ii.  c.  viii.  p.  140. 

»  Sir  John  Hill,  Notes  on  Theo- 
phrastus,  de  Lapidibus,  p.  76, 
seq. 

♦  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  23. 

^  Plin.  xxxvii.  16.  Boetius,  1. 
ii.  c.  lii.  1 95.  Menand.  ap.  Athen. 
iii.  46.  Luc.  Saturn.  Epist.  §  29. 
Suid.  v.^^apay^oc.t.ii.  p.  769.  a. 

«  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  24» 
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olive  leaf  to  the  pale  verdure  of  the  acacia.^  The 
Greek  jewellers  appear  to  have  judged  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  stone  by  plunging  it  into  clear  water : 
for  if  it  were  a  true  emerald  it  would,  they  thought, 
impart  its  colour  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
element ;  if  not,  a  small  part  only  of  it  woidd  be 
tinged.* 

The  ancients  possessed  a  species  of  bastard  eme- 
rald, found  in  vast  blocks,  so  that  we  read  of  an 
emerald  obelisk  in  Egypt,  which,  though  consisting 
of  but  four  pieces,  rose  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet.* 
Of  this  stone,  probably,  was  the  famous  pillar  which 
adorned  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Heracles  at 
Tyre.*  Of  real  emeralds  the  largest  known  does 
not  exceed  six  inches  in  length,  and  two  in  diameter. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  much  pains  and  labour 
were  expended  in  bringing  the  emerald  to  its  lustre.* 

The  lyncurios  or  modem  hyacinth  is  enumerated 
among  the  seal  gems.^  Its  colour  is  that  of  flame 
with  an  intermixture  of  deep  red,  though  it  is  some- 
times found  of  a  full  saffron  hue,  or  even  resembling 
amber.  It  has  by  several  writers  been  supposed 
to  be  the  tourmaline.  The  lyncurios  was  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  difficult  to  work.  They  likewise  cut 
and  engraved  for  seals  the  amber,  which  Theophrastus 
describes  as  a  native  mineral ;  the  hyaloides,  the 
omphax,  the  crystal,^  the  sardonyx,  the  agate,  the 
onyx,  and  the  amethyst.®  A  gem  of  extraordinary 
beauty  was  once  found  in  the  gold  mines  of  Lamp- 
sacos,  which,  having  been  engraved  by  a  Tynan  la- 
pidary, was  presented  to  the  Persian  Bang.® 


^  See  Baldseus,  desoiption  of 
the  Coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel,  chap.  xxiv. 

«  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  23. 

»  Id.  §  24.  Plin.  xxxvii.  1 9. 

♦  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  25. 

«  Id.  §  27,  seq. 

^  Anselm.  Boet.  Gem.  et  La- 
pid. Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  258,  p.  477. 

T  Winkehn.  ii.  110. 


8  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  80.  Pftll. 
iii.  87.  Luc.  Dial.  Meret.  ix.  §  2. 
Cf.  de  Svr.  Dea,  5  32.  Precious 
stones  of  various  kinds  were  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  eyes  in 
statues^  when  the  white  was  im- 
itated by  thin  silver  plates.  Win- 
kelm.  Hist,  de  1*  Art.  t.  ii.  p.  94. 

9  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  St. 
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Respecting  the  various  processes  by  which  precious 
stones  were  engraved,  the  ancients  have  left  us  but 
a  few  scattered  hints.     It  appears  certain,  however, 
that  they  polished  precious  stones  with  emery,^  and 
possessed    the    lapidary's   wheel,  with  all   the   finer 
tools  at  present  in  use,  including  the  diamond  point,^ 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  likewise  fixed 
on  the   wheel.'      At   any  rate,  they   contrived  with 
the   instruments  they  possessed   to   engrave  figures, 
as  of  lions,  heroes,  bacchantes,  caryatides,  trophies,* 
both   in  relief  and   intaglio,  which    for  beauty  and 
delicacy  have  never  yet  been  equalled.     It  was   at 
one  time  a  question  whether  or  not  they  were  ac- 
quainted with   the  microscope,*  —  though  how   they 
could  engrave  without  it  figures  which    we   require 
its  assistance  distinctly  to  perceive,  seems  somewhat 
difficult    to   comprehend.      The    gem,   for    example, 
called  the  seal  of  Michael  Angelo,  in    the   French 
king's  cabinet,  though   it   does   not  exceed   half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  contains  fifteen  figures  most  elabo- 
borately  wrought.^     A   private  gentleman  at  Rome 
possessed  a  wolfs  tooth  on  which  was  a  representation 
of  the  twelve  gods.^     Cicero  commemorates  an  indi- 
vidual  who  had  written  the  whole  Iliad  in  characters 
so  minute  and  in  so  small  a  compass,  that  it  could 
be   contained   in   a  walnutHshell.®     Myrmecides,  the 
Milesian,  and  Callicrates,  the  Lacedaemonian,  manu- 
factured ivory  chariots  so  small,  that  they  could  be 
covered   with  the   wing  of    a  fly;    and   wrote   two 
verses  in  gold  letters  on  a  grain  of  sesame.® 

We  find  mention,  however,  of  burning-glasses  as 

1  ^fivpiQ  \iO<K   iffrWy  ^  rdQ  *  Cf.  Senec  Quaest.  Nat.  i.  6. 

ip^^vc   ot  ^aKTv\ioy\v(poi  vfiii-  Macrob.  Saturn,  yiii.  14. 

Xovai.  Pioscor.  v.  166.  6  Dutens,  Origine  dee  Dkou- 

«  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  xxxvii.  15,  ygrtes,  &c.  p.  265. 

with  the  authors  cited  by  Hardouin.  m  ^t'  ^  ^      Tf  x   j    i»a_x  x  • 

»  Winkelm.  Hist,  de  I'Art.  t.  »  W>nkelm.  Hut.  de  1  Art.  1. 1. 

u.p.108.  p.  S6.n.4. 

♦  Plut.  Alexand.  §  1.     Timol.  *  ?!"»•  HUt.  Nat.  viL  21. 

§  91.  Hei«d.  iii.  41.  »  JESaa.  Var.  Hist.  i.  17. 
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early  as  the  age  of  Socrates ;  ^  and  a  number  of  lenses, 
more  powerful  than  those  employed  by  our  *own 
engravers,  have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum.*  We  may  here,  also,  remark  by  the  way, 
tha^  the  Greek .  astronomers  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  telescope.' 

^  Arigtoph.  Nub.  764,  seq.  Cf.  ^  Dutens,  Origine  des  Decou- 

Aristot.  Analyt.  Post.  i.  31.  8.  vertes,  &c.  p.  265.                ^,     v 

Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire  de  la  Lo-  *  Id.  p.  115,  seq.  Nixon,  in 

gique  d'Aristot.  t.  ii.  p.  367.  Phil.  Trans,  v.  111.  p.  125. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

industry:  smiths,  cutlers,  armourers,  the  art  of 

mining,  charcoal-making,  etc. 


The  earliest  smiths^  in  Greece  wrought  not  in 
iron  but  in  brass,  of  which,  at  first,  both  arms  and 
domestic  implements  were  fashioned.  In  Mexico 
and  Peru,  where,  likewise,  copper «  was  known  be- 
fore  iron,  they  possessed  the  art  of  hardening  it  to 
so  great  a  degree,  that  it  would  even  cut  stones 
and  the  closest-grained  wood.  The  same  or  a  similar 
process  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  might  still, 
perhaps,  be  easily  recovered  were  it  any  longer  an 
object  to  be  desired.  The  Greeks  always  retained 
a  strong  partiality  for  articles  of  brass,  copper,  and 
bronze,  and  besides  statues,'  pillars,^  and  trees,  where 
the  fruit  was  sometimes  of  gold,*  employed  them  in 
cups,   urns,  vases,    and  caldrons,  with   covers  of  the 


1  Cf.  11.  {.  48.  Magii,  Var. 
Lect.  p.  130. 1. 

«  The  hardness,  however,  would 
appear  to  have  been  produced 
partly  by  the  interfusion  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  partly  by  the  liquid 
in  which  the  implements  were 
quenched.  Ulloa,  Memoires  Phi- 
losophiques,  &c.,  t.  ii.  p.  90.  94. 
Observations^  p.  468.  Cf.  Voy- 
ages^ t.  i.  p.  984. 

5  Plut.  Philop.  §  8. 

♦  Thucyd.  v.  47. 


^  It  is  related  of  the  bronze 
palm-tree  at  Delphi  with  fruit  of 
gold,  that  the  dates  were  imitated 
so  exactly,  that  they  were  pecked 
at  and  destroyed  by  the  crows : 
'JS,y  ^i  AcX^cc  HdXXd^ioy  itrrfiKi 
Xpvirovy,  iwl  ^oiruco^  \aXi:ov  /3e* 
priKh^,  dyddtifia  f%  iroXtt^  oVo 
Tmy  MiiiiKiiy  dpurrelkty.  Tovr* 
iKowrov  k^  i^fccpac  vdXXa^  wpoir' 
irtrdfAtyoi  jc<(paicfc>  *>'ci^  ror  K€ipw6y 
orra  j(pwrovy  rov  ^iyucoc  dwirpia* 
yoy   KoX  Kari^aWoy.    Plut.  Nic. 
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same  metal.^     We  also  find  mention  made  of  bra- 
zen mangers,  and  even  maps.* 

With  tin,  also,  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  Homeric 
age,  were  acquainted ; '  and,  among  other  uses  which 
they,  in  later  ages,  made  of  it,  was  that  of  lining 
the  inside  of  their  cooking  utensils/ 

At  a  period  beywid  the  reach  of  history  they  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  both  iron*  and 
steel,  the  invention  of  which  they  attributed  to  He- 
phaistos.^  Homer,  who  speaks  of  axes  and  other 
implements  of  steel,  or,  rather,  of  iron  steeled  at 
the  edge,  describes  the  process  of  forming  it  by  im- 
mersion in  cold  waterJ  In  the  manu&cture  of  the 
Homeric  swords  steel  only  would  appear  to  have 
been,  in  most  cases,  employed,  since  they  were  ex- 
tremely brittle,  and  often  shivered  to  pieces  by  a 
mere  blow  upon  shield  or  helmet.  To  guard  against 
this  effect  the  superior  and  more  delicate  articles 
were,  in  later  times,  cooled  not  in  water  but  in  oil.® 
The  Spartans,  we  are  told,  quenched  their  iron  money 
in  vinegar  which  rendered  it,  they  supposed,  brittle 
and  unmalleable,  consequently  of  no  value  but  as 
a  token.® 

Among  the  earliest  nations  who   excelled  in  the 
smelting  of  iron  and  the  manufacture  of  steel  were 


1  Herod.  L  48.  iv.  81.  70. 
The  extraordinary  forms  some- 
times assumed  by  these  vases  are 
in  part  mentioned  by  Pollux, 
who,  in  describing  the  ifpotrfo- 
wovrra  says,  it  was  a  vessel  ex- 
panding above  into  the  mouth  of 
an  ox,  or  the  jaws  of  a  lion. 
Onomast.  ii.  48.  In  the  Royal 
Prussian  Museum  there  is  foimd 
a  vase,  the  mouth  of  which  re- 
presents that  of  a  griffin.  Ra- 
colta  de'  Monumenti  piu  Inter- 
ressantidel  Real  Museo  Boii>onico, 
e  di  vane  Collezioni  private,  Pub- 
licati  da  Raffaele  Gaigiulo,  Na- 
poli,  18t.5,  No.  113.    See  in  the 


same  collection  a  variety  of  other 
vases  representing  the  fiices  of 
Hermes,  the  heads  of  dragons, 
hippogrififs,  wild  boars,  &c  No. 
75,  sqq. 

«  Herod,  ix.  70.  v.  49. 

3  II.  a.  565.  f .  592.  yf^.  561. 

♦  Beckmann,  History  of  In- 
ventions, iv.  18. 

^  Palaephat.  Fragm.  ap.  Gal. 
Opusc  Mythol.  &c  p.  64,  sqq. 

6  11.  ^.  487.     7  0dyss.«.  391. 

^  Tenuiora  ferramenta  oleo  res- 
tingui  mos  est,  ne  aqua  in 
fragilitatem  durentur.  Plin. 
xxxiv.  41. 

9  Plut.  Lycuigui,  §  9. 
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the  Cbalybes,^  who  are  said  to  have  collected  the 
ore  from  the  beds  of  their  rirers,  and  to  have  mingled 
therewith  a  certain  quantity  of  the  mineral  pyrima- 
chos.  Aristotle,  in  describing  the  process  of  smelt- 
iugy  obs^veSy  that  steel,  in  passing  through  the  fur- 
nace, not  only  diminishes  in  quantity  but  in  specific 
gravity  also,  that  is  to  say,  becomes  less  yaluable. 
It  was  one  merit  of  the  Chalybean  steel  that  it  was 
not  liable  to  rust.  The  method  of  preparing  this 
metal  which  prevailed  among  the  Celtiberians  was 
this :  •  they  buried  a  number  of  iron  plates  in  the 
earth,  where  they  suffered  them  to  remain  until  the 
greater  portion  was  converted  into  rust.'  They  then 
drew  them  forth  and  wrought  them  into  various  kinds 
of  weapons,  particularly  swordblades,  which  were  so 
keen  that  neither  shields,  nor  helmets,  nor  sculls, 
were  able  to  resist  their  edge.  To  this  the  compli- 
mentary Plutarch  likens  the  language  of  the  Spar- 
tans.* 

It  vras  thought  of  much  importance  by  the  an- 
cients to  select  for  the  quenching  of  steel  water 
possessing  certain  occult  qualities,  whose  existence 
was  only  to  be  detected  by  experiment.  By  these 
the  river  of  the  Chalybeans  was  thought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished,^ as  well  as  the  waters  near  Como,  at 
Calatayud  and  Tarragona  in  Spain.  Water  has,  like- 
wise, been  prepared,  by  a  variety  of  infusions,  for 
communicating  a  finer  temper  and  greater  hardness 
to  steel,  an  example  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Duke  Cosmo,  who  invented,  according 
to  Vasari,^  a  liquid  wherein  were  hardened  the  tools 


^  Justin,  xliv.  4.  Plin.  vi.  4. 
34.    vii.  57.    viii.  82. 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  v.  83.  Suid. 
T.  fidxaipa*  t.  ii.  p.  108.  C. 

'  Aristot.  de  Mirab.  t.  xvi.  p. 
187.   Meteorol.  iv.  6.  p.  1 1 9,  seq. 

^  l^ddxtp  yap  oi  RtXrifirfpet 
Ik  rov  aiSfipov  rd  fftdfiWfAa  xoiov- 
triv,   Srar  Karopv^ayTti   elc   riiy 


y^y  TO  ToXv  Kai  ro  ye£»^€c  dwoica^ 
O^pvatVy  ovTUfQ  6  AaKttviK^^  \6^ 
yoc  ovK  «Y«i  ffXoior,  aXX'  tie  airro 
TO  Zpatmipiov  d<^aipi<ni  rov  tc- 
ptTTOv  imKSfieroi  orofAOvtau  De 
Gamilitat.  §  1 7. 

*  Plin.  zxxiy.  41. 

«Vit.   de   Pitt   Pref.   p.    12. 
WinkeL  Hist-  de  1  'Art,  ii.  78. 
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with  which  Francesco  del  Tadda  was  enabled  to  cut 
a  fountain-basin,  and  several  other  articles,  from  a 
block  of  the  hardest  porphyry.  Nothing,  however, 
was  more  common  than  this  operation  among  the 
ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  by  whom  por- 
phyry was  cut  into  every  variety  of  form,  and  in- 
vested with  the  highest  polish.^ 

The  best  steel  appears  to  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Seres,  from  Parthia,  and  from  India,*  where, 
when  polished,  it  assumed  the  bright  appearance  of 
silver,  and  probably  like  that  of  Damascus  contained 
a  small  proportion  of  this  metal.  That  which  came 
from  Sinope  and  the  Chalybes  served  for  the  ma- 
nuiacture  of  ordinary  tools ;  the  Laconian '  was 
wrought  into  files,  augers,  chisels,  and  the  other 
implements  of  stone-cutters ;  the  Lydian  stood  in 
high  estimation  with  the  sword-cutlers,  and  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  razors  and  surgical  instruments.'^  The 
locks  and  keys*  of  the  ancients,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  specimens  found  at  Pompeii,  were  of  a 
somewhat  rude  construction,  though  probably  manu- 
factured of  the  best  iron. 

The  workshop  and  tools  of  the  smith  bore  the 
closest  possible  resemblance  to  those  of  the  present 
day ;  the  bellows^  consisting  of  thin  boards  connect- 
ed by  flaps  of  cow-hide,  and  having  a  snout  of  iron, 
the  anvil  mounted  on  a  high  block,  the  hammer, 
the  tongs,  the  vice,  which  require  no  particular  de- 
scription. 

Respecting  the  quality  of  Grecian  cutlery  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  our  information  is  exceedingly 
scanty,    though    we    may   reasonably    infer,    that   it 


1  Winkelm.  Hist,  de  1' Art,  t.  i. 
p.  176,  sqq. 

«  Plin.  xxxiv.  41. 

s  EuBtath.  ad  II.  j3.  p.  iftft. 
Cf.  Herod,  vii.  61.  i.  164.  Sch. 
Aristoph.  Pac.  620.    Nub.  179. 

«£ustath.  ad  II.  (i.  p.  222. 
28,  sqq.  Steph.  de  Urb.  v. 
Aoirc^ai/itf  F.  p.  505,  c  seq. 


*  CL  Sch.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  155. 
200^  seq.  Poll.  i.  77.  Eurip. 
Orest.  1577.  iKsch.  Sept.  378. 
Schol.  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  t.  v.  p.  371. 
Iliad,  i.  132.  /n  121. 

«  Herod,  i.  68.  Athen.  iii.  71. 
xiv.  57^  Sch.  Aristoph.  Adi« 
853.     Poll.  X.  45. 
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often  possessed  the  greatest  excellence  and  beauty 
from  the  perfection  to  which  they  had  undoubtedly 
brought  the  manu&cture  of  arms.  In  this  branch 
of  industry  the  Delphians  would  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained celebrity,  though  the  form  and  uses  of  their 
knives,  alluded  to  in  a  comparison  by  Aristotle/ 
can  be  looked  upon  only  as  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  seems  to  me,  that,  like  Hudibras'  dagger,  they 
would  serve  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  a  poignard 
for  example,  as  a  sacrificial  instrument,  and  as  a 
common  knife : 

When  it  had  stabbed^  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenchers  or  chip  bread. 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mousetrap  'twould  not  care. 

There  was  a  very  elegant  sort  of  knives  among 
the  Athenians,  adorned  with  ivory  handles,  delicately 
carved  with  the  figures  of  animals,  among  which 
was  that  of  a  crouching  lioness.^  For  this  purpose 
the  ivory  was  frequently  stained  of  different  colours, 
as  pink,  or  crimson,  or  purple,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  workman.  Knife-handles  were  sometimes  also 
made  of  the  roots  of  the  lotos,'  which,  no  doubt, 
took  a  fine  polish  and  were  beautifully  clouded. 
Their  scissors,  bodkins,  sailmakers'  needles,  com- 
mon needles,  pins,*  and  other  articles  of  this  des- 
cription, would  seem  to  have  been  manufactured 
with  much  neatness. 

But  the  most  flourishing  trade  in  Greece  was 
probably  that  of  the  armourer,*  which,  at  almost 
every  period  of  her  history,  was  in  constant  request. 
Many,  probably,  of  the  useful  arts  owed  much  of 
the  progress  they  made  to  the  passion  of  the  Greeks 
for  arms,  which  led  them  industriously  to  study  and 

^  Polit.  i.  1.  *  See  an  elegant  representation 

«  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  231.      o^  a  columnar  anvil  which  we 

.  may  mfer  was  used  by  armourers. 

»  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3.  3.     Qemme  Antiche,  Figurate  di  Le- 

♦  Poll.  ii.  37.  onardo  Agostini,  pt.  ii.  tav.  36. 
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inyent  whatever  could  tAd  to  their  splendour  or  effi- 
ciency. We  need  not  now  go  back  to  the  times 
when  sticks  and  stones  and  pointed  reeds  formed  the 
national  weapons.'  Among  the  verj  first  steps  m 
civilisation  were  improvements  in  the  art  of  self- 
defencfe;  for,  wherever  men  have  found  it  necessary 
to  create  property,  they  have  felt  it  to  be  equally 
so  to  invent  weapons  for  protecting  themselves  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it.  Accordingly  the  Greeks,  long 
before  the  birth  of  history,  had  surrounded  them- 
selves by  numerous  instruments  of  destruction,  and 
learned  to  cover  their  bodies  with  armour  infinitely 
varied  in  materials  and  workmanship. 

Upon  none  of  their  weapons,  however,  did  they 
bestow  greater  attention  than  on  the  sword,  which 
if  it  did  not,  as  among  certain  barbarians,  constitute 
one  of  the  objects  of  their  worship,'  was  in  most 
cases  their  inseparable  companion  through  life,  and 
descended  with  them  even  to  the  grave.  Thus  we 
find,  that,  when  Cimon  opened,  at  Scyros,  the  grave 
of  Theseus,  the  national  hero  of  Attica,  he  found 
beside  the  skeleton  a  spearhead  and  sword  of 
brass.^    Their  blades  were  of  many  different  shapes 


^  Goguet.  L  165. 

<  Thus,  speaking  of  the  Alani, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  relates: 
Nee  templum  apud  eos  visi- 
tur,  aut  delubrum  ne  tugurium 
quidem  culmo  tectum  cemi  us- 
quam  potest :  sed  gladius  barbari- 
CO  ritu  humi  figitur  nudus,  edm- 
que  ut  Martem,  regionum  quaa 
circumcircant  pnesulem  verecun- 
dius  colunt.  1.  xxxi.  c.  2.  p.  673. 
Ed.  Gronov.  1693.  Pomp.  Mel. 
ii.  1.  In  Justin  too,  we  find  re- 
lics of  the  worship  paid  of  old 
to  arms:  Ab  origine  rerum,  pro 
diis  immortalibus  veteres  hastas 
colu^re.  xliiL  3.  At  Chsronea 
in  Bceotia  there  subsisted,  down 
to  very  late  times,  the  worship  of 
a  sceptre  on  which  they  bestowed 


the  name  of  the  Spear.  BtAv  U 
fidXiffra  Xaipi»fV€ic  TifjiGun  to 
(rKfjirrpov   S    iroi^<rcu    At/    ^ifffir 

kafidvra  'JS^/i^v  iavyai  HiXon^ 
DeXoxa  ^c  'Ar/>ei  KaraXdwelv, 
roy  ii  'Arpcd  Qwitrry^rapa  Ovitr- 
rov  ii  ^X"*'  *Aya fit fivova'  rovro 
oir  r6  uKifTTpoy  vifiovvi,  i6pv 
6yofM(orTH»  Pausan.  ix.  40*  1 1. 
3  Plut.  Thes.  §  36.  The  prac- 
tice of  burying  weapons  with  the 
dead  prevaUed  also  down  to  a  yerj 
late  period  among  the  Romans ; 
for  in  a  stone  cofiin  of  Imperial 
times  recently  discovered  at  H6- 
ronval  in  Normandy,  a  sword  was 
found  by  the  warrior's  side,  toge- 
ther with  a  stylus,  abuekler,  rings, 
and  other  ornaments.  Times, 
June  17,  1842. 
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and  dimensions:  they  had  the  long,  sharp,  double- 
edged  rapier;  the  short  cut  and  thrust;  the  crooked 
scimitar,  the  sabre,  and  the  broad-sword.^  These 
were  generally  of  the  finest  steel,  highly  polished^ 
and  sometimes  damaskened  exactly  like  those  blades 
afterwards  manufactured  at  Damascus,  The  sheath 
was  sometimes  of  ivory,  sometimes  of  gold  or  silver 
or  tin  or  other  inferior  metal.^  To  the  first-men- 
tioned substance  we  have  an  allusion  in  a  saying 
of  Diogenes,  who  on  hearing  a  handsome  young 
man  make  use  of  low  language,  exclaimed:  ^^How 
shameless !  to  draw  forth  a  sword  of  lead  from  a 
sheath  of  ivory/"*  The  hilts  were  often  extremely 
superb,  of  costly  materials,  and  wrought  in  the  most 
fanciful  shapes.  We  read,  for  example,  of  sword- 
handles  studded  or  inlaid  with  gold,  or  even  com- 
posed entirely  of  that  metal,  or  of  silver.*  Ivory 
too,  and  amber,*  and  terebinth,^  polished  and  black 
as  ebony,  and  a  variety  of  other  woods  and  sub- 
stances, stained  black  with  nut-gall,^  were  employed 
for  this  purpose.  The  father  -of  Demosthenes,  who 
kept  a  large  manufactory  of  arms,  left  behind  him  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ivory  and  gall-nuts®  which  he 
had  purchased  as  well  for  his  own  use  as  to  supply 
other  armourers  in  a  smaller  way.  Of  daggers  there 
were  various  kinds,  some  of  a  larger  size,  worn  sus- 
pended on  the  thigh  vdth  the  sword,  as  the  hunt- 
ing knife  was  by  the  Persian  youth;  others  much 
smaller,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  about  con- 
cealed under  the  armpit,  as  is  still  the  fashion  in 
the  East.  To  this  practice  Socrates  alludes  in  his 
conversation  with  Polos  of  Agrigentum,  ^  on  the 
power  possessed  in  states  by  tyrants,  whom  he  com- 

^  Pollux  makes  mention  of  the         ^  On    the   production   of  the 

Celtic  broadsword,  i.  1 49.  gall-nut,  see  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant. 

*  Winkel.  Hist,  de  1*  Art.  i.  84.  iii.  5.   2,   and  Cf.   Valmont  de 

*  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  2.  65.  Bomare  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  t.  iii. 
«  Poll.  X.  141.  144.      Damm.  p.  8. 

''"E,!!;^tl'*adOdyBS.3. 150.16.         "  »«"-»•-  ^  '^^''>-  «  *•  «* 
6  Theoph.  Hist,  Plant,  v.  3.  2.         9  Plat.  Gorg.  t.  iii  p.  50. 
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pares  to  one  who  should  go  forth  into  the  market- 
place with  an  enchiridion  concealed  about  him,  aad 
for  that  reason  fancy  it  in  his  power  to  take  away 
every  man's  life,  because  he  could  undoubtedly  kiU 
any  one  he  pleased. 

Next  in  importance  perhaps  was  the  manufacture  of 
javelins  and  spears/  Of  the  former,  the  heads,'  light 
though  sometimes  broad,  were  mounted  on  slender 
ashen  shafts  shod  with  iron,  or  on  the  long  Cretan 
reed^  which  abounded  in  the  marshes  about  Haliar- 
tos  in  Boeotia.  These  javelins,  in  more  modem 
times,  were  furnished  with  a  looped  thong,  by  which 
when  the  darter  had  missed  'his  aim,  they  could  be 
drawn  back.*  The  best  kind  were  supposed  to  be 
manufactured  in  BcBotia.  Spear-shafts  were  like- 
wise sometimes  of  ash,^  but  more  frequently  of  cornel 
wood,^  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian sarissa,  eighteen  feet  long.  Like  the  jave- 
lin, the  spear  also  was  shod  sharp  with  iron,  in  or- 
der the  more  easily  to  be  fixed  upright  ia.  the  earth, 
when  soldiers  slept  abroad  in  the  fields.^  This  part 
of  the  iron-work,  which  was  hollow  and  received 
the  shaft  into  it,  is  said  to  have  been  shaped  like 
a  lizard,  doubtless  represented  as  holding  the  point 
of  the  handle  in  its  mouth.  Projections  resembUng 
legs  extended  on  both  sides,  designed  to  prevent 
the  spear  from  sinking  too  deep  into  the  ground. 
In  the  lances  of  the  cavalry  there  was,  as  some 
suppose,  a  small  notch  to  receive  the  point  of  the 
horseman's  foot  when  mounting  his  steed.  The 
spear-head,  generally  of  iron  or  steel,  was  among 
the  Arab  allies  of  Xerxes  formed  of  goat's  horn, 
fashioned  like  the  iron  of  a  lance,® 


1  Poll.  i.  143.  *  Poll.  L  136.  x.  143. 

;  Spearheads    were   Bometimes  5  Sibthoip.  Flora  Grreca,  tab.  4. 

poisoned  with   the  juice   of  the  - -,,       ,     ^,.     *  ,    ,   ...  ,^ 

dorycnion.     Plin.  xxi.  81.  ,   ^  ^^^P^-  ^ist.  Plant  lu.  12. 

»  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  11.  ^>  ^®^* 

13.     Plut.  Lysand.  §  28.  Dioscor.  ^  Poll.  L  136.  x,  143. 

i.  94.  8  Herod,  vii.  69. 
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The  bows*  of  the  ancients  were  most  commonly 
composed  of  horn,  tipped  with  gold  or  other  metal 
at  either  end.  Among  the  barbarous  nations  there 
were  those  who  manu&ctured  them  of  cane  or  palm- 
brancheSy  or  even  of  the  long  stem  of  the  date.* 
The  bowstring  was  of  thong  or  horse-hair.  Heeds 
generally  constituted  the  shafts  of  their  arrows,'  which 
were  headed  with  iron  or  copper,  or  hard  pointed 
stones,  as  those  of  the  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
who  employed  for  this  purpose  the  same  stones 
wherewith  they  engraved  their  seals.^  Arrows  were 
frequently  winged  with  eagles'  feathers,  and  tinged  at 
the  point  with  poison.*'  In  sieges  they  were  often 
armed  with  fire.^ 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  several  other  im- 
plements of  destruction.  The  Greeks  made  use  of 
the  club,  the  battle-axe,  and  the  sling.^  And  a 
tribe  of  barbarians,  once  mentioned  in  history,  de- 
pended entirely  on  their  daggers,  and  a  noosed  rope 
of  twisted  thongs,®  which  they  used  for  entangling 
and  overthrowing  man  or  horse,  much  in  the  same 


^  Od  the  Scythian  bow,  see 
Plat,  de  Legg.  t.  Viii.  p.  1 5 ;  on  the 
Cretan,  Poll.  i.  45.  149;  on  ar- 
rows, Athen.  x.  1 8. 

«  Poll.  L  244.  Herod,  vii.  64, 
65.  69. 

*  Herod,  vii.  61.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  iy.  11. 11.  Dioscor.  i.  114. 
The  Parthian  kings,  we  are  told, 
addicted  themselves  with  pride 
to  the  forging  and  sharpening  of 
arrow-heads:  it  may  be  presumed, 
because  the  bow  was  the  national 
weapon  of  their  country.  Plut. 
Demet.  §  20.  The  arrow-heads 
of  the  Indians  were  of  unusually 
large  dimerisions.  Plut.  Alexand. 
§  63.  That  the  arrow-heads  of 
the  ancient  Scythians  were  of 
bronze  appears  from  the  following 
relation  of  Herodotus.  Ariantas, 
a  king  of  Scythia^  desirous  of 

VOL,  m. 


ascertaining  the  number  of  his 
subjects,  commanded  them,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  bring  him  each 
an  arrow-head.  His  pebple  obeyed 
the  order;  and  when  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  respecting  their  num- 
ber, he  ordered  a  huge  vessel  to 
be  cast  with  the  bronze,  which, 
in  the  age  of  the  Father  of  His- 
tory, still  existed  at  a  place  called 
Exampseos,  between  the  Borys- 
thenes  and  the  Hypanis.  It  was 
six  inches  thick,  and  contained 
six  hundred  amphorss.  iv.  81. 

*  Herod,  vii.  69. 

5  Phot.  Bib.  445.  21.     Poll.  i. 

Ids. 

6  Poll.  i.  42. 

^  Id.  i.  149.      Schol.  Aristoph. 
Acham.  181. 

8  Poll.  ii.  SO.     Herod,  vii.  85. 
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manner  as  the  lasso  is  now  employed  in  the  Pampas 
of  South  America. 

If  we  turn  now  to  their  armour,  we  shall  find 
that  they  displayed  in  its  manufacture  the  greatest 
possible  skiU,  taste,  and  ingenuity.  Their  helmets, 
cuirasses,  shields,  cuisses,  and  greaves,  w^^  made  of 
polished  steel,  or  brass,  or  tin,  sometimes  curiouslj 
figured,  and  inlaid  with  metals  of  many  different 
colours,  and  polish^  to  an  exceeding  brightness,^ 
sometimes  adorned  with  representations  in  relief. 
Frequently  they  went  cased  in  shirts  of  mail,  com- 
posed of  innumerable  small  metallic  plates,  lapping 
over  each  other  so  as  to  resemble  the  scales  of  fishes. 
Occasionally  the  opulent  appeared  on  the  field  of 
battle  in  golden  armour,*  though  this  piece  of  osten- 
tation was  chiefly  confined  to  the  barbarians.^  The 
armourers*  craft,  howeyer,  seems  to  have  gone  on 
improving  in  proportion  as  the  courage  of  the  nation 
deteriorated,  until  at  length,  in  Macedonian  times, 
armour  of  enormous  weight,  and,  literally,  impene- 
trable, came  into  use.  Thus  Zoilos  manufactured 
for  Demetrios  Poliorcetes  two  coats-of-mail,*  of  a  steel 
so  hard,  that  the  surface  could  scarcely  be  grazed 
by  an  arrow  discharged  from  a  catapult.  The  whole 
suit  weighed  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  exactly  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary  suit 
of  armour. 

Helmets*  were  manufactured  of  numerous  mate- 
rials. First,  in  the  ruder  ages,  they  were  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  so  many  close  skull-caps  made  of 
the  skins  ^  of  otters  or  water-dogs,  with  the  hair  on,^ 


*  Herod,  ix.  21.  i.  15. 
«Id.  1.215. 

*  On  one  occasion  we  find  the 
magistrates  of  Thessalv  coming 
forth  with  panoply  of  gold  to  meet 
the  ashes  of  Pelopidas.  *£c  ^e  rQy 
T6\xuy,  4»c  dmfyyiXdfi  ravra,  vap* 
jy<rav  at  r*  fipx^d,  Ka\  fitr  ahrwr 
i<^rftoi  Kol  iraiiit  Kal  (cpeic,  xpoc 
rify  hiroBoicily  rov  awfiarog,   rp6' 


iraia    Kal   orc^avovc    Kal    vavo' 

Pelopid.  §33. 

*  Plut  Demet  §  21. 

*  Poll.  i.  148^  seq.  Herod,  i. 
171.  Gitone,  II  Costume,  tav. 
40.  Feith,  Antiquitat.  Homer. 
lY.  8.  p.  316,  seq. 

*  Goguet,  Orig.  des  Loix,  it.  S2«. 
7  Herod,  vii.  75. 
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or  foxes,  or  weasels,  or  goats,  or  bulls,  or  lions.  But 
as  the  arts  of  civilisation  improved,  metal  casques 
were  soon  substituted  for  these  primitive  defences, 
some  of  which,  of  wrought  steel,  were  highly  polished, 
and  shone  like  burnished  silver.  That  of  Alexander 
was  manufactured  by  Theophilos.*  The  helmet  con- 
sisted of  a  variety  of  parts :  as,  first,  the  casque  itself, 
inlaid  with  brass  and  iron,"  which  enclosed  and  defend- 
ed the  head,  the  front  brim  projecting  over  the  fore- 
head ;  the  vizor,  which  dropped  over  the  whole  face ; 
the  strap,  often  richly  embroidered  or  studded  with 
jewels,'  passing  under  the  chin;  and  the  ridge,  or 
cone,  on  the  summit,  from  which  rose  the  plumes, 
or  crest.*  This  crest,  double,  treble,  or  even  qua- 
druple, according  to  the  taste  or  fency  of  the  wearer, 
sometimes  consisted  of  long  drooping  ostrich  feathers,* 
sometimes  of  horse-hair,  either  black  or  dyed  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  which,  trembling  and  floating  over 
the  warrior's  head,  appeared  to  augment  his  stature 
while  it  added  to  the  terror  of  his  aspect.  King 
Pyrrhos,  we  are  told,  wore  upon  his  helmet  the  horns 
of  a  goat,  symbolical  of  the  power  of  Macedon;^ 
and  the  Asiatic  Thracians  flanked  their  crests  with 
the  horns  and  ears  of  an  ox  in  brass.'^  To  break 
the  force  of  blows  from  clubs  or  heavy  battle-axes, 
the  crown  of  the  helmet  was  thickly  lined  with 
sponge  or  soft  wool.®  Mention  is  likewise  made  of 
helmets  of  plaited  cord  of  wood  and  leather,^  and  the 
skins  of  horses*  heads,  retaining  the  ears  and  the  mane.^^ 
In  the  manuikcture  of  corslets  and  cuirasses"  much 
industry  and  ability  was  exhibited.     The  former  were 

1  Plut.  Alex.  S«.  «  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  x.  1.    The- 

<  Herod,  vii.  84.  oph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  4.  5. 

♦  Cf.  Poll.  1. 135.    Schol,  Ans-  r  Herod,  vii.  76. 

toph.  Pac  1 1 88. 889.  Plut.  Alex-  e  Brunck.    iwt. '  in    Aristoph. 

and.  §  16.     The  close  helmets,  Acham.  439. 

without  crests^  were  sometimes  _  „      ,     ••  -^  ^/>  oa 

ornamented  with  feathers,  much  ^  ^^'^'  ^  ^^'  ^^'  ^^' 

after  the  Indian  feshion.    Gitone,  ^^  W-  vii.  70. 

n  Costume,  tav.  42.  "  Poll.  i.  148,  seq. 
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generally  composed  of  linen  or  hempen  twine  curi- 
ously wrought,  and  doubled  or  trebled  according  to 
the  desire  of  the  purchaser,^  and  worn  chiefly  in  the 
chase  ;^  others  consisted  of  thick  leathern  jerkus,  co- 
vered with  metallic  scales,*  single,  double,  or  treble, 
and  fastened  to  each  other  by  a  series  of  hooks. 
In  lieu  of  these  plates  was  sometimes  substituted 
a  coating  of  intertwisted  rings,  resembling  in  some 
respects  the  chain  armour  of  a  later  age.  Wooden 
cuirasses  were  also  sometimes  worn/  The  Sarma- 
tians^  possessing  no  iron,  headed  their  darts  and 
javelins  with  bone,  and  employed  very  extraordi- 
nary materials  in  the  manufacture  of  their  cuirasses. 
Collecting  carefully  all  the  hoofs  of  such  horses  as 
died,  they  cut  them  into  laminae,  resembling  in  form 
the  scales  of  a  fish.  .These  they  sewed  together  with 
the  nerves  of  horses  or  oxen,  and  thus  produced  a 
species  of  breastplate  which  for  elegance  and  utility 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  In 
the  manufacture  of  linen  corslets^  the  Egyptians 
displayed  peculiar  excellence,  at  least  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  them  which  history  has  preserved  is 
calculated  to  create  a  very  high  idea  of  their  inge- 
nuity. It  was  curiously  wrought,  we  are  told,  with 
fine  bobbins,  each  composed  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  threads,  distinctly  visible,  adorned  with  nume- 
rous figures  of  animals  interwoven  with  cotton  and 
gold.^  Among  the  Greeks  this  piece  of  armour  was 
often  richly  embroidered  by  the  ladies  of  the  warrior's 
iamily,  whom,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we  find 
busy  at  this  task  on  the  eve  of  battle.  The  cuirasses 
of  brass  or  steel  were  finely  polished  and  buttoned 
under  the  arm.  Even  the  horses  veere  fiimislied 
with  breastplates  and  frontlets,®  and  occasionally 
their  flanks   also  were  protected  by  armour.     The 

» Cf.  Herod,  vii.  89.  «  Cf.  Herod,  ii.  182. 

2  Paus.  i.  21.  7.  vi.  19.  7.  7  Herod,  iii.  47.     Plin.  xix.  1. 

»  Cf.  Paus.  ix,  26.  8.  iElian.  Hist  An.  ix.  17.  Plut. 

«  Etym.  Mag.  288.  48.  Alex.  §  82. 

5  Paus.  i.  21 .  6.  8  Poll.  ii.  1 62.  1 67. 
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warrior's  greaves  *  were  manu&ctured  of  copper,  brass, 
tin,  or  other  metal,  and  fastened  about  the  legs  with 
silver  buttons.  Archers  seem  commonly  to  have 
worn  a  species  of  gloves  or  finger!  ings.^ 

The  manufacture  of  shields'  underwent  great  fluc- 
tuations at  different  periods  of  Grecian  history,  and 
even  m  the  same  age  there  existed  numerous  and 
extraordinary  differences  in  their  materials,  form, 
and  structure.  In  early  times  they  consisted  simply 
of  a  piece  of  circular  basket-work,  plaited  for  the 
sake  of  lightness  with  vine-branches*  or  willows ;  or 
were  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood  scooped  into 
the  proper  form,  and  covered  with  one  or  more  coats 
of  leather.  The  wood  usually  preferred  for  this  use 
was  that  of  the  elder,  the  beach,  the  poplar,  and  the 
fig;  and  the  leather  was  generally  tough  bull-hide,* 
with  or  without  the  hair,  though  we  read  of  nations, 
as  the  Ethiopians,  who  made  use  for  this  purpose  of 
the  skins  of  cranes.^  The  same  people  at  the  present 
day  have  discovered  that  the  hide  of  the  crocodile, 
dressed  with  the  scales  on,  forms  a  better  integument 
for  their  bucklers.  Among  the  Homeric  heroes  the 
wooden  framework  was  protected  by  many  folds  of 
leather,  amounting  sometimes  to  seven,  to  which 
were  added  plates  of  brass,  silver,  gold,  or  tin.  Even 
when  the  face  of  the  shield  was  composed  of  some 
inferior  metal,  the  rim  seems  frequently  to  have 
been  of  gold. 

In  later  times  shields  were  usually  manufactured 
of  brass  or  steel,  wrought  and  fashioned  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  polished  like  a  mirror.  Occa- 
sionally, likewise,  they  were  inlaid  with  purple,  ivory, 
and  gold,^  or  painted  white,  or  crusted  with  gold  and 
silver,  as  among  the  Samnites.®     From  the  remotest 

^  Gitone,  II  Costume,  tav.  38,  ♦  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  v.  3.  4. 

where  we  find  representations  of  t.  7.  7«  Thucyd.  iv.  9. 

battle-axes,  quivers,  bows,  swords^  *  Herod,  vii.  79. 

etc  ^  Id.  vii.  70. 

*  Constant.  Lexic.  v.  x««p«^'c-  ^  Poll.  i.  134. 

3  Poll.  i.  148,  seq.  »  Winkel.  Hist.de  T Art,  i.276. 
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antiquity,  moreover,  it  was  customary  to  paint  upon 
shields  a  number  of  devices,  each  warrior  selecting 
one  for  himself,^  which,  like  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  knights  of  chivalry,  distinguished  him  from 
his  comrades  in  battle.  Thus  Perseus  chose  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon  Medusa;^  Tydens  the  aspect  of  the  &ce 
of  the  mi^ty  heavens,  including  the  full  moon,  sur- 
rounded by  flaming  stars  ;^  Eteocles  bore  before  him 
the  figure  of  a  warrior  scaling  a  lofty  tower,  while 
Hippomedon  selected,  as  the  emblem  of  his  character, 
the  figure  of  Typhoeos  breathing  forth  fire  and  smoke. 
Every  reader  will  remember  the  varied  imagery  that 
crowded  the  shield  of  the  Homeric  Achilles,  together 
with  the  scenes  which  Hesiod,  in  imitation,  depicts 
on  the  buckler  of  Heracles.  In  the  historical  period* 
the  people  of  Sicyon  had  a  sigma,  the  initial  letter 
in  the  name  of  their  capital,  painted  on  their  shields.^ 
These  ornaments,  as  well  as  the  handles,  it  is  said, 
owed  their  origin  to  the  invention  of  the  Carians. 
The  form  of  the  shield  exhibited  much  variety.  One 
kind,  for  example,  was  small  and  circular,^  another 
oblong  or  parallelogrammatic,  and  of  dimensions  so 
large  as  to  cover  the  whole  body,  and  allow  the 
fallen  warrior  to  be  borne  home  on  it  as  upon  a  bier; 
others  were  rhomboidal, '^  or  semilunar,  or  shaped 
like  an  ivy-leaf.  But  whatever  may  have  be^i  their 
figure,  there  always  projected  from  the  centre  of  the 
external  face  a  large  boss,  with  a  smaller  one,  gene- 
rally pointed,  on  the  middle  of  it.  This  the  soldiers 
dashed  in  the  countenances  of  the  enemy.     Within, 


^  Sch.  Aristoph.  Acham.  548. 

^  Epaminondas  had  a  dragon 
on  his  shield  as  a  device.  Pau- 
san.  viii.  11.  8. 

»  Sept.  Cont  Theb.  367.  447. 
471. 

*  The  device  of  Demosthenes 
was,  "  To  Good  Fortune."  Plut. 
Demosth.  §  20. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4.  10. 
It  has  been  conjectured^  that  the 


Arcadian  allies  (^  Epaminondas 
painted  the  letter  6  on  their 
shields;  that  they  might  appear 
to  be  transformed  into  Thebans. 
Schneid.  ad  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5. 
20.  The  Lacedaemonians  painted 
the  letter  A  on  their  shields. 
Meurs.  Misoell.  Lacon.  L  18. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  18. 

^  Petit.de  Amazon,  xxv.  169. 
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two  bars,  stretching  from  rim  to  rim,  and  crossing 
each  other  like  the  letter  X,  gave  the  warrior,  who 
passed  his  left  arm  behind  them,  greater  power  over 
his  defence,  while  a  smaller  handle,  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  shield,  received  his  grasp.*  Occasionallj,  the 
place  of  these  bars  was  supplied  by  metallic  or 
wooden  handles,  exactly  of  a  size  to  receive  the 
arm ;  and,  by  means  of  a  leathern  strap,  the  buckler, 
when  marching,  was  usually  suspended  on  the  shoul- 
der.^ In  time  of  peace  both  the  shield  and  the  hel- 
met were  laid  up,  each  in  its  appropriate  case.'  Be- 
sides the  manufacturers  of  arms,  who  supplied  states 
with  large  orders,  there  were  numerous  armourers 
on  a  smaller  scale,^  whose  shops  exhibited  a  rich  and 
varied  assortment  of  shields,  helmets,  and  every  kind 
of  weapon. 

The  metals  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  arms 
were  obtained  partly  from  mines  found  in  Greece 
itself,  partly  by  commerce  from  the  surrounding 
countries.*  On  the  methods  of  mining  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks  our  infdrmation  is  pecu- 
liarly scanty.  We  know,  however,  that,  at  Lau- 
rion,^  the  Athenians  made  use  of  both  shafts  and 
adits,  and  that  in  chambering  they  employed  much 
timber.^  To  prevent  the  falling  in  of  the  superin- 
cumbent mountain  there  were  left  at  intervals  vast 
pillars,®  the  cutting  away  of  which  was  by  law  pro- 
hibited on  pain  of  death.     In  the  potter's-clay  mines 


»  Cf.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Pac.  645. 
Acharn.  1087.  From  certain  an- 
cient monuments  it  appears,  that 
a  small  thin  cushion  ran  along 
behind  the  arm  on  the  interior 
of  the  shield.  Giton.  II  Costume, 
lav.  39.  Cf.  Zoega,  Bassi  Ri- 
lievi,  tav.  47,  for  the  figure  of 
Capaneus  advancing  his  shield  as 
if  in  combat. 

s  Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq.  846.  855. 

^  Sch.  Aristoph.  Acham.  548. 


*  Schol,  Aristoph.  Pac.  489. 

^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  21. 
Herod,  v.  17.  vi.  46.  vii.  112. 
Thucyd.  i.  101.  Plut.  Cim.  §  14. 

^  On  the  price  of  mining  shares, 
Dem.  adv.  Pantsen.  §  6.  Schol. 
Eq.  1089. 

7  Cf.  Petit,  Legg.  Att  vii.  1 2. 
p.  543. 

rdiQ  jiiTdXKoiQ  v^itrtriKOTtQ  dvi- 
\uv  rd  opvyfiara.  Poll.  vii. 
98. 
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of  Samos,  where  the  veins,  running  generally  be- 
tween beds  of  rock,  were  exceedingly  shallow,  sel- 
dom exceeding  two  feet  in  depth,  the  miners,  as  in 
the  thin  veins  of  our  own  coal  mines,  were  com- 
pelled while  at  work  to  lie  on  their  back  or  sides, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  the  practice  in  other 
mines  under  similar  circumstances.  Whether  they 
possessed  any  means  of  protecting  themselves  against 
the  fire-damps  or  malaria,^  which',  we  know,  pre* 
vailed  greatly  at  Laurion,^  is  a  matter  of  much  un- 
certainty. In  Spain,  the  mines  ran  deep  into  the 
earth,  and  were  of  prodigious  extent,  having  trans- 
verse passages  and  caverns  of  great  dimensions  and 
elevation. 

In  an  old  shaft  discovered  in  the  mountains  of 
Santo  Spirito,*  the  sides  were  supported  by  masoniy ; 
large  pools  of  water  were  found  in  some  of  the 
chambers,  while  the  explorers  could  hear  afar  off 
the  incessant  roar  of  waterfalls.  Here  and  there 
the  passages  were  nearly  blocked  up  by  masses  of 
gold  and  silver  ore.* 

How  the  water  was  drained  off,  or  the  ore  brought 
to  the  surfiEu^e  of  the  earth,  no  ancient  author  has 
explained.  When  extracted,  however,  it  was  pound- 
ed in  a  stone  mortar  with  an  iron  pestle,  then  passed 
through  a  sieve,  and  transferred  to  the  smelting 
furnace.* 

The  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  gold  mines 
of  Egypt  may  probably  throw  some  light  on  the 
practice  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  In 
them  we  find  an  almost  exact  type  of  the  degra- 
ding toil  and  disregard  of  danger  and  decency  re- 
cently brought  to  light  among  our  own  subterranean 

1  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  S  52.  to  be  so  utterly  barren,  that  thej 

^  Aeycrac     (iapv    ro    \iapiov  produce  nothing  but  ore.     Nat 

cT^ac.     Xenoph.   Memor.  iii.   6.  Hist,  xxxiii.  21. 

12.  ♦  ''  Times,"  March  24,  1841. 

'  The    mountain    districts    of  *  Vitruv.  vii.  7.     Demosth.  in 

Spain,  in  which  the  mines  were  Pantienet.  §   6.      HarpocraU  ▼. 

situated,  are  described  by  Pliny  iceyrpcwr.     Suid.  t.  i.  p.  1438.  a. 
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population.  There,  indeed,  the  workmen  were  forced 
to  their  task  by  the  direct  compulsion  of  a  tyran- 
nical government;  while  in  Great  Britain  the  con- 
straint is  enveloped  by  a  cloud  of  circumstances 
which  conceal,  though  they  scarcely  soften,  the  stern 
laws  of  necessity. 

The  Egyptian  gold  mines  were  situated  in  the 
great  eastern  desert,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
They  had  been  worked  from  the  remotest  antiquity ; 
in  proof  of  which  it  is  related,  that  copper  pickaxes 
were  frequently  found  in  the  deserted  shafts  and 
galleries,  beside  incredible  heaps  of  human  bones, 
relics  of  the  multitudes* who  had  perished  there  by 
malaria,  or  fire-damps,  or  the  falling  of  rocks,  or 
more  probably  from  the  incessant  oppression  to 
which  they  were  subjected.*  In  fact  the  benevo- 
lent historian,^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  nearly 
all  we  know  on  this  curious  subject,  felt  so  strongly 
for  the  sufferings  of  these  wretched  artificers  of  Egyp- 
tian grandeur,  that  he  pronounced  death  in  their 
case  to  be  more  desirable  than  life.^  But  the  most 
miserable  possess  resources  and  springs  of  gratifica- 
tion unknown  to  philosophers  and  the  professors  of 
literature;  and,  we  may  be  sure,  that  even  those 
outcasts  who  brought  up  gold  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  to  adorn  the  thrones  and  palaces  of  the 
Pharaohs,  knew  how  to  extract  from  their  bitter 
employment  some  few  sweets  of  sufficient  efficacy 
to  render  life  endurable. 

No  doubt  the  processes  of  those  early  times  were 
sufficiently  rude.     When  about  to  open  a  new  shaft 


^  The  same  excessive  waste  of 
human  life  has  been  observable  in 
all  countries  where  mines  have 
been  worked  on  a  large  scale: 
'^  Juan  Gonzales  de  Alzevedo 
*'  assuroit  en  1 609,  que  le  nombre 
"  des  indigenes  ^toit  diminu^  de 
''  moitie  dans  les  environs  des 
"  mines  du  Perou,  et  d'un  tiers  en 


"  d'autres  endjoits,  depuis  1581." 
Schneider,  Observations  sur  Ulloa, 
t.  ii.  p.  264. 

^  Agatfaarchid.  ap.  Phot.  Bi- 
blioth.  Cod.  9.50,  p.  447.  a.  sqq. 

^  O^roi  xovrcc  oi  rbv  dptffii' 
voy  TfJQ  Tv\fic  KXfjpoy  vweX^oyTtQ 
ToOuy&rtpoy  i.\ov<n  tov  ftiov  Toy 
edvaroy.  Id.  p.  448.  a.  38. 
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or  adit  the  Inspectors  of  the  mines  appear  carefully 
to  have  examined  the  different  faces  of  the  moun- 
tain^ sombre,  scarped,  and  barren  to  the  last  degree; 
and  having  fixed  upon  a  spot  in  the  face  of  some 
clifi^,  the  first  operation  was  to  render  the  rock  fri- 
able by  the  application  of  powerful  fires,  which  were 
kindled  with  wood  at  its  base.  The  more  robust 
of  the  workmen  then  proceeded  with  their  pickaxes 
to  the  excavation  of  the  galleries,  which  seldom  or 
never  proceeded  in  a  right  line;  but  following  the 
direction  of  the  metallic  veins,  mounted,  descended, 
branched  off  obliquely  to  the  left  or  to  the  right ; 
and  progressing  in  this  manlier,  sometimes  perforated 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  mountain,  and  striking  down- 
wards, like  the  roots  of  trees,  extended  even  to  the 
sea.^  The  men  employed  in  gttting  the  ore,  fol- 
lowed ineefi»antly  by  task-masters  with  instruments 
of  chastisement  in  their  hands,  were  seldom  permit- 
ted to  proportion  their  exertions  to  their  strength; 
but  often  toiled  on  apparently  till  they  dropped, 
when  their  bones  joined  the  heaps  of  those  who 
had  fallen  before  them.  While  thus  engaged,  more 
especially  when  united  in  great  numbers  they  had 
clambered  the  rocks  to  a  considerable  height,  they 
presented  an  extraordinary  spectacle ;  for  each  miner 
carried  a  lamp  bound  to  his  forehead,  though  how, 
when  they  bent  or  kneeled,  or  worked  sideways,  it 


« 


1  Similar  excavations    in    the 
mountain  of  Potosi  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Don  Antonio  d'Ulloa : 
*'  Le  mont  du   Potosi  doit  etre 
•'  consider^  comme  Tinterieur  d' 
•'  une  ruche  k  miel,  vu  le  nombre 
<'  des  percemens,  des  galeries^  des 
fouiJles  qu'on  y  remarque.  (Test 
ce  qu'on  se  figurera  facilement^ 
*<  en  86  representant  la  quantity 
'*  prodigieuse  de  matieres  qu'on  a 
*'  tiroes  de  son  interieur,  pour  ob- 
"  tener  leg  min^rais  qui  s'y  trou- 
"  vent  repandus  partout,  et  des- 
"  quels  on  extrait  Targent.    S'il 


t< 


« 


"  ^toit  done  possible  de  ie  de- 
"  couvrir  totalement  de  sa  croiite 
**  exteme,  on  y  appercevroit  un 
'*  nombre  infini  de  routes  aouter- 
'^  reines  percees  sans  suite^  et 
*^  comme  au  hasard,  selon  la  di- 
**  rection  des  veines  metalliques." 
Memoires  Philosophiques,  t.  L 
p.  289. 

•  Oiroi  fjiey  o3v  Xv^rovc  wpoff- 
iedtfiiyovQ  rolg  fitrkuroiQ  c^orrtc 
XaTOfiOViTiVf  aKoXov^ov yrtQ  oiotr 
^Xc^  rf  XtvKardii^oyTU  Phot 
Bib.  p.  448.  a. 
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escaped  being  extinguished  seems  diflScult  of  expla- 
nation. 

The  laborious  operation  of  collecting  and  hurrying 
the  ore  was  perfonned  by  boys  of  tender  age,  who 
deposited  it  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.     An- 
other class  of   workmen,    consisting  chiefly   of  the 
aged    and   the    infirm,   now  bore    the    metalliferous 
stones  to  that  part  of  the  works  where  the  foumlers 
were   stationed.      These  were   powerful   and  robust 
men   in   the   flower  of  their  age,    who,   with   large 
stone  mortars  and  iron  pestles,  reduced,  under  the 
eye  of  rigid  Inspectors,  the  ore  to  small  fragments 
not  exceeding  a  vetch  in  size.^     This  done,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  mills  which  were  turned  by  women, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  miners,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slender  covering  about  the  waist,  were 
entirely  naked,  misery  in  all  times  and  places  ren- 
dering people  contemptuous  of  appearances  and  in- 
diSerent  to  morality.*     These  mills,  heavy  no  doubt 
and   difficult  to  work,   were  turned   by  six  women, 
three  on  either  side.     They  would  appear,  however, 
to  have  answered  well  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  .designed,  since  the  ore,  we  are  told,  was  re- 
duced by  them  to  the  fineness  of  flour;  after  which 
it  was  handed  over  to  the  Selangeus,  the  last  link 
in  that  long  chain  of  operators  which  connected  the 
mine  with   the   smelting  ftirnace.      The  business  of 
the  Selangeus  consisted  in  separating  the  metal  from 
the   matrix  in  which   it  had   been   produced.      For 
this  purpose,  the  auriferous  dust  was  cast  in  a  heap 
upon  a  broad  polished  board  slightly  inclined,'  and 
there  washed  and  triturated  until  the  greater  part 
of  the  terrene  particles  had  been,  by  soft   sponges 

*  Cf.  Diod.  Sicul.  iii.  13«  uraaai     Tpilc    kKaripiadev    irphf 

*  OZtoq  ^e  i<mv  b  irdvoc  t&v  t^v  filav  KunrrjVt  ovrutc  ii^utfffiiyai 
yvyaiK&y  rSty  tlq  rd^  ^vXaicac  ZvaicfiOtrdirTiitQ  &(n€  fidvoy  r^i/ 
avyaiTfjyfiiyiay  dy^pdaiy  ri  yo-  alayyvriy  tov  trwfiaroQ  Kp^icTfiy, 
yfvffi,  MvXot  ydp  k^fiQ  TrXtlov^  dXfi^oviriv*  Phot.  Bib.  p.  448.  a. 
fitfUiKatny,  i<f  owe   Toy  iTTTurfU" 

voy  imtdKKovtn  \idoy'  Kixi  irapa-  ^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  21. 
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and  water,  separated  from  the  gold,  which  was  next 
put  into  earthen  vessels  with  small  quantities  of 
lead,  tin,  salt,  and  barley-bran,  and  placed  in  the 
smelting  furnace,  where  it  was  subjected,  for  five 
days  And  nights,  to  the  flames.  This  done,  the  vir- 
gin gold  came  forth  glittering  and  pure  as  if  it  had 
not  been  wrung  from  human  agony  or  sallied  by 
human  tears. 

In  the  smelting  furnaces  of  Greece,  notwithstand- 
ing the  doubts  of  Reitemeier,  which  Bceckh  is  con- 
tented to  combat  with  mere  inferences,*  it  is  quite 
certain  that  charcoal  was  used,*  —  in  the  first  smelt- 
ing, that  of  the  aria,  the  arbutus,  and  the  oak,  of 
which  the  last  was  least  esteemed ;  and  in  the 
second,  that  of  the  pitch-pine.  In  the  iron  mines 
the  charcoal  of  the  Euboean  walnut-tree  was  preferred 
for  second  smelting. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  preparation  of  char- 
coal, which  was  effected  in  the  following  manner :  — 
having  excavated  a  circular  cavity  in  the  earth,  they 
pitched  or  paved  it  at  bottom,  and  piling  up  to  a 
great  height  the  billets  of  wood,  which  were  selected 
for  their  straightness  in  order  that  they  might  lie 
as  close  as  possible,  covered  over  the  whole  with 
earth  and  turf,  so  as  to  form  a  circular  mound,  like 
a  barrow.  The  heap  was  then  set  on  fire,  and  the 
covering  pierced  on  all  sides  with  spits,  to  provide 
a  vent  for  the  smoke.  The  fire  having  been  kq)t 
burning  for  the  proper  time,  which  is  not  stated, 
the  charcoal  was  removed  and  laid  by  for  use.'  Ex- 
tensive works  of  this  kind  were  established  at  the 
borough  of  Acham^  in  Attica,  which  was  supplied 

1  "  That  the  Athenians  made  "  tained  their  livelihood."     Dis- 

"  use  of  the  bellows  and  of  char-  sertation  on  the  Mines  of  Lau- 

"  coal  is  not  improbable ;  the  lat-  rion.     Pub.  Econ.,  &c.  t.  ii.  p. 

«« ter,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  in-  443. 
"  ferred  from  the  account  of  the 

•«  charcoal-sellers,  or  rather  char-         «  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  9.  I, 

"  coal-burners,  from  which  busi-  gqq. 
**  ness    a   large    portion    of   the 
"  Acharnians    in    particular  ob-  ^  j^^  y.  9.  5.  ix.  3.  1. 
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with  wood,  chiefly  the  scarlet  oak,  from  the  forests 
on  Mount  Fames.* 

Much  stress  was  laid  by  Hellenic  artificers  on  the 
materials  from  which  the  charcoal  was  manufac- 
tured: thus  smiths,  braziers,  and  other  handicrafts- 
men preferred  that  of  the  pitch-pine  to  what  was 
made  from  the  oak,  because  it  exhibited  a  greater 
tractability  to  the  bellows,  keeping  up  a  more  en- 
during flame,  and  being  less  liable  to  sudden  extinc- 
tion, though  inferior  in  force.  Generally,  in  fact, 
alt  dry  woods  furnish  a  brisker  and  a  brighter  flame. 
Twigs  and  small  branches,  as  the  Greek  philosophers 
had  observed,  yield,  while  burning,  the  fiercest  heat ; 
but  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  too  deficient 
in  body  to  be  profitably  converted  into  charcoal. 
In  France,  however,  and  other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, we  find  twigs  no  bigger  than  goose-quills  used 
for  this  purpose.  Some  kinds  of  wood,  it  was  ob- 
served, produce  in  burning  a  far  greater  quantity  of 
smoke  than  others.^  Of  these  are  all  such  as  delight 
in  humid  situations,  as  the  platane  and  the  willow, 
with  the  black  and  white  poplar.  The  vine,*  too, 
while  moist,  stands  in  the  same  category,  though 
it  yield  the  palm  to  the  date-palm,  which  enjoyed 
among  the  ancients  the  reputation  of  being  the 
smokiest  tree  that  grows.*  In  sharpness,  however, 
the  smoke  of  the  fig-tree  was  supposed  to  excel, 
together  with  that  of  the  wild  fig-tree,*  and  gene- 
rally all  such  natives  of  the  forest  as  abound  in  a 
milky  juice.  Nevertheless,  having  been  barked, 
steeped  in  running-water,  and  dried  again,^  these 
same  kinds  of  wood  were  freer  than  all  others  from 


1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  302, 
^87.     Diog.  Laert.  i.  8.  5. 

2  Theoph.  Hist  Plant,  v.  9.  5. 
»  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.   826. 

Lysist.  808.  The  Haliphloios,  a 
species  of  oak,  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  lightning,  on  which  ac- 
count the  i^lians  never  used  its 


wood  in  sacrifice.     Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant.  liL  8.  52.  5.     Cf.  v.  1.2. 

♦  Tow  re  ivtrKairyordrov  ipol- 
riKOQ  U  yilc  /Jifo^otr^rovc  ^Xc^ac* 
Ohseremon,  ap.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant.  T.  9.  5. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  145. 
Plut.  Sympos.  v.  9. 

6  Theopii.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  9.  5. 
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gmoke,  and  yielded  the  softest  and  purest  flame.' 
The  same  thing  is  remarked  of  wood  wliich  had  been 
washed  with  the  lees  of  oil.' 

In  lEigyfU  where  charcoal  is  at  present  procured 
chiefly  from  the  wood  of  the  acacia,  and  supplied 
in  most  cases  from  the  Desert,  it  was  anciently  pre- 
pared, especially  for  the  use  of  smiths,  from  the 
long,  tough,  triangular  roots  of  the  sari,'  (Cyperos 
fSastigiatus,)  which  resembled  those  of  the  papyrus, 
likewise  burnt  for  fiieL*  The  smiths  of  Hellas,*  bow- 
ever,  were  not  reduced  to  depend  entirely  upon 
charcoal,  since  both  in  Liguria  and  Elis,  on  the 
road,  it  has  been  conjectured,  leading  over  Mount 
Pholoe  to  Olympia,*  pits  had  been  opened  whence 
the  forges  were  suppli^  with  fossil  coal. 

We  may  here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  an- 
cients, instead  of  flint  and  steel,  or  lucifer  matches, 
made  use,  in  kindling  a  fire,  of  a  curious  apparatus 


1  Among  the  uses  of  charcoal 
was  that  of  being  rammed  down 
under  the  foundations  of  temples, 
as  in  that  of  Artemis  at  Ephesos  : 
Rursus  ne  in  lubrieo  atque  insta- 
bill  fundamenta  tantsB  molis  loca- 
rentur,  calcatis  ea  substrayere 
carbonibus  dein  velleribus  lanss. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  21.  "  On 
the  incorruptibility  of  charcoal, 
St.  Augustin,  who  loved  to  de- 
claim a  little,  thus  writes:  — 
"  Quid  ?  in  carbonibus  nonne  mi- 
*'  randa  est,  et  tanta  infirmitas, 
ut  ictu  levissimo  frangantCHr^ 
pressu  fiu^iUime  conterantur :  et 
"  tanta  firmitas  ut  nullo  humore 
corrumpantur,  nulla  estate  vin- 
cantur,  usque  adeo  ut  eos  sub- 
*^  stemere  soleant  • .  •  Quis  eos  in 
"  terra  humida  effossos,  ubi  ligna 
*^  putrescerent,  tamdiu  durare  in- 
corruptibilior  posse,  nisi  renun 
ille  corrupter  ignis  efiecit  ?"  De 
Ciyitat.  Dei,  xxxL  4.  The  diar^ 
coal  was  thus  employed  by  the 
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advice  of  Theodoros,  the  son  of 
Rhadcos,  the  Samian.  Ovroc  ^^"^ 
6  ffVfiJSovXevaaQ  dySpatac  vto- 
TtOrirai  Toig  OifuXioiQ  tov  cVEfc- 
er^  y£w.  KaBvypov  yap  orroc  Ttfw 
Tomvy  rove  dvdpaxac  t^Vt  ^ 
ivKuht  dTo^aXoyrat,  avro  t§ 
artptoy  diraOec  ex^'*'  v^n.  Di<^* 
Laert.  ii.  8.  §  19. 

«  Hin.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  8.  C£ 
Martial,  xiii.  15. 

«  Theoph.  Hist,  Plant  iv.  8. 5. 

♦Id.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8.  ^ 
Dioscor.  i.  115. 

«  Ovc  &  KaXoverir  ihdk  ^^M' 
rac  T&r  dpvwrofuyvr  M  T^r 
\p€iav,  elal  ye^^ccc'  cicjco/oitoi  « 
Kal  Tvpwrrai  Kaddwtp  d  op^' 
wc.  EiVl  &  Tipl  rs  n)v  A«y»** 
rofijy,  Swov  Kol  TO  HXiKTpor,  raJ  <»' 
rp  'HXf/^  (iaSi(6pri^r  'OX^pMj 

Xptiyrai.  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  1^* 
•  Annot.  ad  Theoph.  iv.  551 
Xen.  Anab,  v.  S.  10.  Stnb.  yvi 
p.  145.  Sieb. 
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still  employed  in  the  East :  ^  it  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  one  hollowed  out  like  a  diminutive  mor- 
tar, the  other  resembling  a  pestle,  which  was  in- 
serted into  it,  and  turned  round  with  extreme  ve- 
locity until  sparks  were  produced.  This  necessary 
piece  of  furniture  *  was  most  commonly  manufactured 
of  ivy,  or  laurel,  or  clematis,  and  was  something  of 
the  rhamnus  ilex,  or  linden-tree ;  in  short,  of  nearly 
all  trees,  except  the  olive.  Generally,  however,  it 
was  thought  best  to  make  the  two  parts  of  the  in- 
strument of  different  kinds  of  wood.  It  was  ob- 
served that,  with  these  contrivances,  fire  kindled 
more  readily  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north 
than  the  south  wind,  and  on  high  places  than  in 
hollows.  At  Rome  the  vestal  virgins  originated  the 
sacred  fire  by  means  of  a  kind  of  mirror,  and  the 
power  of  burning-glasses  wa6  not  unknown.*  Nay, 
things  resembling  our  lucifer  matches  were  possessed 
by  certain  juggle's,  though  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  passed  into  general  use,  either  because  the 
inventors  refused  to  divulge  their  secret,  or  from 
the  natural  slowness  of  mankind  to  profit  by  useful 
discoveries.* 

1  Plat,  de  Repub.  t.  vi.  p.  194.         *  Aristoph.    Nub.    758.       Cfi 
•  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  9.  4,     Orph.  Lith.  171.  p.  1 1 1. 
aqq.  *  Athen.  i.  S5. 
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industry:  house-builders,  carpenters,  cabinkt- 

makers,  turners,  musical  instrument-makers, 

potters,  glass-workers,  etc. 


Another  flourishing  branch  of  industry  was  that 
of  quarrying  stones  for  building,  carried  on  where- 
ever  marble,  or  freestone,  or  tufa,  or  granite,  was 
found.^  The  stones  were  usually  fashioned  by  the 
axe,  or  saw,*  in  the  quarry,  and  drawn  thence  by 
ropes.  In  many  cases,  however,  as  where  cheapness 
or  despatch  was  aimed  at,  bricks  were  substituted,^ 
made,  in  addition  to  the  materials  at  present  em- 
ployed, from  powdered  tufa.* 

In  the  preparation  of  mortar  and  cement  the 
Greeks  exhibited  extraordinary  ingenuity.*  They 
made  use,  in  the  first  place,  of  lime  procured  by 
burning  coarse  marble  in  the  ordinary  way,  or,  se- 


1  Wirikel.  Hist,  de  I'Art.  L  37. 

<  Cf.  Sch.  AriBtoph.  Pac.  299. 

'  Plato  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  15. 
Winkel.  Hist,  de  I'Art,  ii.  544. 
Goguet.  iv.  11.  Theoph.  de 
Lapid.  48. 

^  Winkelinann,  ii.  544. 

^  On  one  occasion,  moreover, 
when  they  happened  to  he  in  lack 
of  hods,  they  gave  proof  of  no  less 
ingenuity  in  their  mode  of  carry- 
ing mortar.  In  the  hasty  con- 
struction of  the  fortress  of  Pylos, 
hy  Denoosthenes  and  his  compa- 
nions, the  soldiers  took  the  mud, 


which  was  to  senre  as  cem^it, 
on  their  hare  hacks,  stooping  for- 
ward that  it  might  not  &11  off, 
and  knotting  their  hands  on  their 
loins  beneath  their  burden:  ral 
ror  wriXdvy  eixov  Hot  j(p^a6atf 
dyyiivy  dimply,  iw\  rov  r^fTOv 
tt^epov,  €YKiKv^6ric  re,  ^  ^a- 
Xiara  fieXXoi  iTc/icVcif,  Kal  r*r 
veipe  ec  Tohwiw  ivfiTXtKorrtc, 
ftr^c  fiif  dTowiTToi.  Thucyd. 
iv.  4.  The  reader  will,  doubt- 
less, be  struck  by  the  pictu- 
resque energy  with  which  the 
great  historian  relates  this  humble 
Act. 
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condly,  obtained  from  sea-shells,  or  stones  picked  up 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  A  superior  kind  of  cement 
was  made  from  those  stones  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gypsum,  which  was  so  firm  and  durable,  that  it 
was  frequently  found  to  outlast  the  materials  which 
it  had  been  employed  to  unite.  It  was  prepared  by 
being  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  water, 
and  afterwards  well  stirred  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
since  it  was  too  hot  to  admit  of  the  hands  being 
used.  When  removed  from  old  walls  it  might  be 
burnt  and  prepared  a  second  and  a  third  time,  as 
originally  from  the  stone.^  This,  in  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia, was  used  in  facing  the  walls  of  houses,  and  in 
Italy  for  whitening  them,  as  well  as  in  the  making 
of  various  mouldings  and  ornaments  within.^ 

Frequently,  also,  it  appears  to  have  been  employ- 
ed like  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  casting  of  statues, 
as  was  that  composed  of  powdered  marble,  in  re- 
pairing such  as  by  accident  had  been  broken.  An 
example  of  this  was  observed  in  the  cheek  of  a 
sphynx  dug  up  in  the  island  of  Capri.'  Instead  of 
water,  however,  a  tough  glue,  composed  of  the  hides 
and  horns  of  bulls,  was  employed  in  mixing  it.^ 

In  the  roofing  of  houses  pantiles  were  conmionly 
made  use  of;^  instead  of  which,  as  they  were  fra- 
gile and  easily  broken  by  hailstones,  tiles  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,    invented  by   Byzes   of    Naxos,^  were 


^  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  65,  sqq. 
The  Koyla,  or  stucco^  was  like- 
wise called  datifrroQ.  A  wall 
covered  with  this  substance  was 
called  KtKoyiafUyoQ  to1\oq,  Schol. 
ad  Theocrit.  i.  31. 

«  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  67. 

^  Winkelm.  Hist,  de  TArt,  ii. 
81. 

♦  Dioscor.  V.  164. 

^  Luc.  Contemplant.  §  6. 

^  Of  this  Byzes,  who  lived  in 
the  age  of  Alyattes  and  A  sty- 
ages,  Pausanias  gives  the  follow- 
ing account : — to  Si  evptifia  (viz. 

VOL.  in. 


that  of  the  tiles)  dySpoc  Na£/ov 
\iyovair  elvai  Bv^ov,  ov  ^triv  iv 
Nd£^  rd  dydXfiara  i^*  Jk  iwi' 
ypanfia  t}yai 

Na£ioc  ^vepydQ  fAS  yivti  Aijroi/c 
ir<$pc,  BvC^cif 

IlalC)  Sc  icpwTitrroQ  rcvfc  Xl^ov 
K€pafior. 

De  Situ  Gnecis.  v.  10.  S.  Cf. 
Poll.  i.  12.  Another  article  pro- 
duced by  the  same  handicrafts- 
men was  the  chimney-pots, 
owalai,  which  appear  to  have 
been  in  almost  universal  use: 
owaiay  oi  *Atuko\  riiy  KfpafiiBa 

N 
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often  substituted  in  the  case  of  temples,  as  that 
for  example  of  Zeus  at  Oljmpia.  It  is  mentioned 
incidentally  by  Dioscorides,  that  physicians  used  to 
reduce  acacia-wood  to  powder  by  burning  it  in  the 
tile-kilns/ 

Respecting  the  business  of  house-painters  our  in- 
formation is  exceedingly  scanty ;  we  may  infer, 
however,  that  they  excelled  in  the  imitation  of 
woods  and  marbles,  since  they  were  employed  in 
imitating  on  the  polished  sur&ce  of  one  stone  the 
veins  and  colours  characteristic  of  another.*  Some 
persons  covered  the  walls  of  their  apartments  with 
historical  subjects,^  or  landscapes,  or  the  figures  of 
animals  in  fresco/  In  later  ages  ceilings  were 
painted,  or  inlaid  with  coloured  stones,^  or  abaculi, 
so  as  to  imitate  the  feathers  and  hues  of  a  pea- 
cock'^s  tail.^ 

Timber  for  house-building,^  the  choice  of  which 
was  regulated  by  law,^  abounded  in  most  parts  of 
Greece,  though   the   best    and   straightest  was    ob- 


€Kd\ovv,  #  rijy  otiJk  dx**'* 
Poll.  ii.  54*  The  nature  of  the 
owala  is  more  exactly  explained 
by  the  author  of  the  Etymologi- 
eon  Magnum:  Kparitt  ci  ^rioiv 
dvowaiav  rrly  Tt  rprifidyriy  jrcpa- 
fii^a  r^v  iirl  rrjc  ipofijc*  iiL  21. 

1  Dioscor.  i.  13S. 

<  Winkelmann,  ii.  68.  Xenoph. 
(Econom.  i.  8,  seq. 

« Dion  Chrysost  L  261.  ii. 
45.9. 

♦  Sch.  Aristoph.  Pac.  153. 

*  Plat.  De  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  353. 
Pollux.  X.  84. 

<5  For  a  knowledge  of  this  fact 
we  are  indebted  to  the  elder 
Pliny :  In  Belgic4  provincia  can- 
didum  lapidem  serrd,  qua  lignum, 
faciliusque  etiam,  secant,  ad  te- 
gularum  et  imbricum  vicem  :  vel 
si  libeat,  ad  qusB  vocant  pavona- 
cea  tegendi  getiera,  xxxvL  44. 
On   which   Dalecampus  has  the 


following  note :  Docti  complures 
legendum  putant,  pavita,  aut  pa- 
yimenta^  u  e,  pavimenti  modo 
fiicta  et  constructa.  Ego  payo- 
nacea  interpretor,  pictura^  lapi- 
dum  impositorum  quadris  ad  in- 
star  pennarum  pavonis  fulgentia, 
et  splendentia,  ut  hodie  fit  in 
principum  sedibus  tegulis  magni 
colorum  yarietate  nitentibus  et 
conspicuis.  See  also  the  note  of 
Hardouin  in  loc 

7  Among  the  frailest  dwellings 
of  mankind,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  paper  bouses  of 
the  Japanese,  we  may  mention 
those  of  the  Nasamones  described 
by  Herodotus,  composed  of  the 
stems  of  the  asphodel  intertwisted 
with  rushes:  oicifftara  ^  o^/i- 
Tficra  e£  dydepUvy  inpfiiyt^y  wtpi. 
a\oiyov^  iarly  Koi  ravra  irtptfo- 
pfird,  iy.  190.     Cf.  y.  101. 

«  Theoph.  Hist  Plant,  v.  55. 
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tained  from  Macedonia  and  Arcadia,^  particularly 
from  a  hollow  valley  near  a  place  called  Crane, 
never  visited  by  the  sun,  and  fenced  round  by 
rocks  on  all  sides  from  the  winds.*  Very  particular 
rules  were  laid  down  respecting  the  time  and  man- 
ner  of  felling  trees;*  first,  wood  cut  in  spring  was 
most  easily  barked;  second,  if  this  operation  was 
neglected  it  bred  worms,  which  furrowed  its  whole 
surface  like  written  characters ;  third,  such  as  was 
cut  when  the  moon  was  below  the  horizon  was 
thought  harder  and  less  liable  to  decay.*  It  may 
here,  perhaps,  be  worth  observing,  that  stones  and 
other  substances  were  often  found  grown  into  the 
trunks  of  wild  olive-trees.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  that  which  grew  in  the  market-place 
of  M egara.  The  oracle  had  foretold,  that  when  this 
tree  should  be  cut  down  the  city  would  be  sacked 
and  destroyed,  which  was  brought  to  pass  by  De- 
metrius. On  this  occasion  the  tree  being  felled  and 
sawed  into  planks,  greaves  and  other  articles  of 
Athenian  workmanship  were  found  in  the  heart  of 
it.*  Fragments  of  the  timber  remained  in  the  time 
of  Theophrastus. 

In  cutting  hard  wood  carpenters  made  use  of  a 
blunt  axe,^  which  thus  became  sharper,  while  soft 
wood  produced  the  contrary  effect.^  It  was  cus- 
tomary before  timber  was  committed  to  the  saw  to 
soak  it  for  some  time  in  water;®   and  it  is  said  to 


1  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  2.  1. 

«  Id.  iv.  1 .  2. 

*  See  a  curious  figure  of  the 
axe^  Mug.  Chiaramont,  pi.  21.  Of 
the  time  of  fruit-bearing  in  forest 
trees,  see  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  liL 
4.  4.  The  same  naturalist  re- 
marks, that  the  ilex,  in  Arcadia, 
was  perpetually  covered  with  a- 
coms,  the  old  ones  not  fiedling  off 
till  the  new  ones  appeared.  The 
yew  and  the  pine  blossom,  he  ob- 
serves, a  little  before  midsummer, 
and  the  bright  yellow  flowers  of 


the  latter,  are  extremely  beautiful 
in  form.     lb. 

^  Geopon.  i.  6.  4.  iii.  1.  2.  iii. 
10.  4.  iii.  15.  8.  Theoph.  Hist 
Plant.  V.  1.  2. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  2.  4. 

^  Lucian.  Jup.  Confut.  §  1 1> 
who  elsewhere  commemorates  the 
practice  of  carpenters,  who  shut 
one  eye  that  they  may  see  the 
better.     Icaromenip.  §  14. 

f  Theoph.  Hist  Plant,  v.  4.  7 

8  Id.  V.  6.  4. 
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have  been  rendered  incombustible  by  a  solution  of 
alum  and  certain  kinds  of  vinegar/  The  tools  of 
the  Greek  carpenter  as  near  as  possible  resembled 
our  own ;  they  had  the  saws  small  and  great,  the 
plane,  the  axe,  the  chisel,  the  square,  the  gimlet, 
the  augur,*  the  compass,'  and,  in  short,  whatever 
else  could  be  useful  in  their  trade.  Among  the 
paintings  of  Hercularieum  *  we  find  the  representa- 
tion of  a  carpenter's  workshop,  where  two  winged 
genii  are  busily  employed  with  the  mallet  and  the 
saw.  In  making  lines,  &c.,  they  used  the  ruddle 
how  employed.* 

Among  the  kinds  of  timber  in  most  general  use 
was  the  silver  fir,  thought  to  be  extremely  durable, 
in  illustration  of  which  Theophrastus  relates  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  :  it  happened  at  Pheneos,  in 
Arcadia,^  that,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  tor- 
rent-beds, the  plain  was  converted  into  a  lake.  To 
traverse  this  they  constructed  bridges  of  fir,  and 
when  the  flood  rose  still  higher,  bridge  upon  bridge 
was  erected  in  succession.  Afterwards  when  the 
waters  had  worked  themselves  a  passage  and  ebbed 
off,  the  whole  of  the  wood  of  these  bridges  was 
found  in  the  completest  preservation.^  The  other 
kinds  of  timber  were  the  elm,  used  for  doors,  hinges, 
and  weasel  traps;*  the  cypress,^  cedar,  and  juni- 
per for  wainscoting,  beams,  and  paneled  ceilings ; 
the  Arcadian,  and  the  Idsean  yew,^®  which  latter 
was  sometimes  fraudulently  substituted  for  cedar; 
the  Euboean  walnut,  and  the  beech,  which,  not  being 

*  Aid.  Gell.  Noct.  Apt.  xv.  1,  ^  In  this    country  the    pitch 
^  Auger-handles  and  small  nud-     pine   (Wrvc)  was  rare,   but   it 

lets  were  made  of  oleaster,  box^     abounded  m    Elis.     Theophrast. 
elm^  and  ash  ;  large  mallets  of     Hist.  Plant,  iii.  94. 
pine  wood.    Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.         .  tj       -   « 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  179.  «  Id.  v.  3.  5 — 7.  4 — 4,  seq. 

*  Antich.  di  Ercol.  t.  i.  tav,         «  a  xi.       •     ^» 
24.  p.  181.  9  Athen.  IX.  67. 

«  MAroc  r€KToviicil.     Dioscor.        i®  Thec^h.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  10. 
V.  12.  1,  seq. 
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subject  to  the  rot,  were  resorted  to  for  piles  and 
substructions.*  The  former  of  these  trees,  which 
grew  to  an  extraordinary  size,  was  likewise  applied 
to  the  roofing  of  houses,  chiefly  because,  by  a  loud 
crackh'ng  noise,  it  gave  notice  when  it  was  about 
to  break,  and  thus  afforded  the  inmates  leisure  to 
effect  their  escape.  This  happened  at  the  public 
baths  of  Antandros,  where  the  company  foreseeing 
from  this  warning  sound  the  catastrophe  that  was 
approaching,  rushed  forth  into  the  streets,  and  thus 
avoided  being  overwhelmed  beneath  the  ruins.* 

The  box,  the  ilex,  and  the  lotos,  they  employed 
for  door-pivots,  which  were  seasoned  by  being  im- 
mersed in  cow-dung.' 

Cart  and  wheel  wrights,*  necessarily  pretty  nu- 
merous, made  use  in  their  trade  of  the  following 
kinds  of  wood, — the  scarlet  oak,*  in  countries  not 
abounding  with  ilex,  as  Laconia  and  Elis>  for 
carts,  ploughs,  and  other  rustic  implements  ;  the 
oxya,  the  fir,  and  the  elm,  for  chariot-bodies ;  ^ 
the  ilex,  the  box,  the  ash,  and  the  mast-bearing 
beech,  for  axletrees.  The  wood  of  all  glutinous 
trees  is  naturally  flexible,  but  more  especially  that 
of  the  mulberry  and  the  wild  fig,  for  which  reason 
these,  together  with  the  platane,  and  the  poplar, 
were  used  for  making  the  bended  rims  of  chariot- 
seats,  and  the  circles  of  wheels.^  For  spokes,  the 
wood  of  the  cornel  tree  was  preferred,  and  that  of 
the  box,  the  yew,  the  maple,  and  the  carpinus  — 
hedge-beech,  or  hornbeam — for  the  yokes  of  oxen. 
In  old  times  the  bodies  of  carts  were  often  formed 
of  basket-work.  It  may  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
that  the  Greeks  understood  the  use  of  the  drag- 
wheel.® 


1  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  «  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  16. 3. 

2  Id.  V.  6.  1.  ^  ^^'  "^-  1^-  ^• 
'  Id.  v.  5.  4—6.  7  Id.  V.  6.  2. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  46«.  PolL 

i.  253.  ®  Athen.  iii.  55. 
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It  has  long  been  made  a  question  among  the 
learned^  whether  the  ancients  were  or  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  saddle,  properly  so  called.  It  may 
now  be  determined  in  the  aflSrmative,  since,  besides 
the  several  testimonies  of  classical  writers,  which 
are  much  too  clear  to  be  set  aside,  we  find  in 
several  Hercnlanean  pictures  exact  representations 
of  saddles,  both  on  horses  and  asses,  with  girths 
and  cruppers  exactly  as  in  modem  times.'  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  they  are  constructed  upon  wooden 
frames,  to  which  Herodotus  may  possibly  allude 
where  he  speaks  of  saddles  made  of  tanned  human 
skins.'  Packsaddles  for  sumpter-asses  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence  in  history ;  and  that  they  were 
tolerably  thick  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
numbers  of  daggers  were  concealed  in  them  by 
Aratos  in  his  attempt  upon  Argos.^  I  shall  here 
mention,  also,  by  the  way,  and  without  entering 
into  any  discussion,  that  horses  and  asses  were  oc- 
casionally shod  by  the  ancients,^  though  the  prac- 
tice was  doubtless  not  universal. 

The  trade  of  the  cooper  ^  was  in  less  general  re- 
quest than  in  modem  times;  his  principal  em- 
ployment being  the  making  of  tubs,  with  flour  and 
water-casks ;  their  wine  having  been  chiefly  pre- 
served in  jars.^  Latterly,  however,  small  kegs  got 
into  use,  as  well  probably  as  larger  casks  even  for 
wine.  Pump-makers,  together  with  the  pump  it- 
self,^ came  in  late,  and  of  fire-engines  they  pos- 
sessed barely  the  first  rudiments.^ 

In  speaking  elsewhere  of  the  household  furniture 
of  the  Greeks  we  necessarily  anticipated  much  of 
what  was  to  be  said  respecting  cabinet-makers  and 

1  Beckmann  decides  for  the  ne-         ^  Sch.  Ariatoph.  Pac.  1168. 

gative^  L  247.  .  -j   t/^rr  ^o/» 

2  Antich.  di  Ercol.  t.  ii.  tev.  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^' 

12,  p.  79.  t.  iii.  pp.  227.  231.  s  cf.  Diitens,  Orig.  des  Decour. 

3  Herod.  IV.  64.  p,  ^58.    Aristoph.  Pac  17,  seq. 
♦  Plut.  Arat.  §  25.  Eq.  432^  ^^  ^^^^ 

■^  Beckmann,  History  of  Inven- 
tions, ii.  1 70,  sqq.  ^  Beckmann,  iv.  75,  seq. 
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upholsterers.  Some  few  particulars,  however,  omit- 
ted in  that  place,  shall  be  here  introduced.  With 
respect  to  the  price  of  furniture  at  Athens,^  it  seems 
much  better  to  be  silent  than  by  a  few  imperfect 
conjectures  to  confine  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  roots  of  the  Persea,*  a 
beautiful  fruit-tree,  said  to  have  been  poisonous  in 
Persia,^  furnished  the  materials  not  only  of  statues 
but  of  bedsteads  and  tables,  which  were  of  a  rich 
dark  colour  and  received  a  fine  polish.*  There  was 
likewise,  in  Syria,  a  species  of  wood  the  blackness 
of  which  was  interveined  with  ruddy  streaks,  so  that 
it  looked  like  variegated  ebony.  From  this  were 
manufactured  bedsteads,  chairs,  and  other  expensive 
articles  of  furniture.*  Th,e  maple-tree  grows  both 
on  plains  and  mountains.  In  the  latter  situation 
its  wood  is  of  a  pleasant  reddish  colour,  finely  veined 
and  solid,^  on  which  account  it  was  much  used  in 
superior  cabinet-work.  The  zygian  maple,  in  gene- 
ral beautifully  clouded,  was  so  hard,  that  it  required 
to  be  steeped  in  water  before  it  could  be  wrought.^ 
Of  all  woods   the  ancients  considered   that   of  the 


1  Of.  Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  i.  1441,  whose  laborious 
researches  on  this  subject  lead  to 
no  result. 

*  This  tree,  which  bore  fruit  in 
Egypt,  only  flowered  in  Rhodes, 
m.  3.  5. 

3  iEIian.  De  Natur.  Animal, 
ap.  Schneid.  ad  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  iv.  2.  5.  t.  iii.  p.  284.  the 
account  of  this  tree  given  by  Dios- 
corides  contains  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  fact  related  at  length  by 
iEIian,  that  it  was  poisonous  in 
its  original  country,  together  with 
some  other  particulars  nowhere 
else  I  believe  stated.  Heptria 
ZivZpov  itrnv  iv  'Aiyvury,  ra/>- 


i<f  oi  KoX  ra  \iy6fuya  KpayoK6^ 
\axTa  ^oXayyio  tvpitrKtrai,  fia* 
Xiora  hk  iv  Qritatht*  Avvafuy 
Bi  i\€i  ra  fvWa  Xe/a  iirtirXarTO^ 
fiiva  irjpd,  aipo^^ayiay  cor^v, 
Tovro  ^i  iaT6priaay  nvt^  iy  Ilcp- 
ai^i  dvaiptriKoy  ilyat,  ^erarediy 
Bi  tic  *A(yviiTOv,  dWoibf^fjyai  koI 
iZ^hfioy  yivioBau  i.  187* 

*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  2.  5. 
Of.  Clusii.  Hist.  Rar.  Plant,  i.  2. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  3.  3. 
Of.  Gitone,  II  Costume  Antico  e 
Modemo  di  tutti  i  Popoli.  t.  i. 
p.  94,  tav.  15. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  11. 
12y  seq. 

7  Id.  v.  3.  3. 
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cypress^  the  most  durable,  and  it  is  related  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  that  the  doors  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesos,  which  were  made 
of  it,  had  already  lasted  four  centuries  in  the  time 
of  Theophrastus.*  It  took  the  finest  polish,  and  was 
therefore  employed  in  costly  cabinet-work.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  called  thuia  (a  species  perhaps  of 
wild  cypress),  abounding  in  Cyrene,  and  the  Oasis 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,*  was  thought  to  be  incorrup- 
tible ;  and  from  its  roots,  which  were  beautifully 
clouded,  the  most  delicate  articles  of  furniture  were 
manufactured.  Next  to  these  the  wood  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree was  preferred,  which  exhibited  a  dusky 
grain  like  that  of  the  lotos.^  Expensive  bedsteads 
were  sometimes  made  of  oxya  and  citron-wood,  the 
feet  of  which,  among  the  Persians,  were  often  turned 
from  the  wood  of  the  doom-palm,*  as  they  were 
formed  among  the  Greeks  from  amber.^  Statues,^ 
which  ought  in  truth  to  be  regarded  as  articles  of 
furniture,  were  carved  from  cedar,  cypress,®  lotos, 
box,  and  of  a  smaller  size  from  the  roots  of  olive- 
trees,  because  they  did  not  crack.^  Besides  these 
which  were  perhaps  the  more  common,  we  find  men- 
tion in  ancient  writers  of  images  of  ebony,  oak,  yew, 
maple,  beech,  palm,*^  myrtle,  pear,  linden,  and  vine, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  fig-tree  which  was  fre- 
quently preferred    on   account    of    its   soft   texture, 


1  This  tree  was  supposed  parti- 
cularly to  delight  in  the  perpetual 
snows  of  the  Cretan  Ida.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant,  iv.  1 .  3. 

«  Hist.  Plant,  v.  4.  2. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  37, 
seq.  Cf.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  30. 
Diod.  Sicul.  V.  46.  This  wood, 
on  account  of  its  extraordinary 
durability,  was  much  used  in  the 
roofing  of  ancient  temples.  Many 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Arbor  Vit». 
Clus.  Hist.  Rar.  Plant,  i.  24.  p. 
36,  seq. 

*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  4.  3. 


^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  2.  7. 
^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  530. 

7  Plat.  De  Rep.  t.  vi.  S6.  Plin. 
viii.  39.  XXXV.  36.  xxxiii.  54. 
Poll.  i.  7.  See  the  note  of  the 
Milanese  editor  of  Winkelmann, 
Hist,  de  I'Art,  t.  i.  p.  31,  seq. 

8Plut.  Alex.  §  14.  HeitHLu. 
131.  Pausanias  supplies  a  list  of 
the  different  kinds  of  wood  used 
in  the  most  ancient  statues,  viii. 
17.  2. 

9  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  3. 7. 
*o  Id.  v.  3.  6. 
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lightness,  shining  whiteness,  and  close-grain.  Oc- 
casionally statues  of  horses  were  carved  of  ebony 
and  ivory.  As  during  the  prevalence  of  certain 
winds  several  of  these  kinds  of  woods  were  liable 
to  sweat,*  the  vulgar,  who  understood  nothing 
of  the  cause,  regarded  the  circumstance  as  a  pro- 
digy.* 

From  the  knotted  wood  of  the  fir-tree,  tablets  for 
painting  or  writing  on  were  made,  the  inferior  kinds 
of  which  were  very  common ;  but  there  was  a 
superior  and  very  beautiful  sort  used  only  by  the 
opulent.* 

Another  piece  of  furniture  in  all  Greek  houses 
was  the  chest  or  coffer*  in  which  money  and  plate, 
or  costly  garments,  were  deposited.  Articles  of  this 
description  were  frequently  roanu&ctured  of  the 
finest  and  most  aromatic  woods,  as  cedar  for  ex- 
ample, and  adorned  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  on  'the 
cover,  with  numerous  figures  in  relief,  sometimes 
in  gold  or  ivory,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
coffer  of  Cypselos  preserved  in  the  treasury  at  Olym- 
pia.*  Generally,  however,  they  were  made  of  humbler 
materials;  sometimes  veneered  with  thin  planks  of 
yew,  which  took  a  high  polish.  Persons  of  inferior 
means  substituted  for  these,  mallequins  of  fine  bas- 
ket-work, or  plaited  from  the  bark  of  cherry  or 
linden-tree.^  We  may  here  remark  by  the  way, 
that  bread-baskets  were  manufactured  from  willows 
and    the    twigs    of    chestnut- trees,  "^    cleanly    peeled, 


1  Cf.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v. 
9.  8. 

«  Plut.  Alex.  §  1 4. 

3  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  9. 7. 

*  Schweigh.  Anim.  in  Athen. 
t.  vi.  p.  52.  Schol.  Arist.  Eq.  1207. 
Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  310. 
Poll.  vii.  79.  Plat.  Tim.  t.  vii. 
pp.  52.  61.  Luc.  Amor.  §  39. 
Ariat.  De  Mimd.  a  vi. 

*  Creuzer.Commentat.Herodot. 
ili)gypt.  et  Hellen.  i.  §  7.  p.  62, 


Beq.  Raoul  Rochette,  Cours  D'Ar- 
cheologie,  p.  342,  seq. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  10. 
4 — 13.  1.  V.  7.  5.  Philost.  Icon, 
i.  31.  p.  809. 

7  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  1 5. 
2.  V.  7.  7.  Common  baskets  too 
were  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
dwarf-palm,  Id.  i.  6.  11,  and 
various  domestic  utensils  from  the 
roots  of  the  papyrus.     Id.  iv.  8.  4. 
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and  that  in  Egypt  articles  of  this  description  were 
generally  woven  or  plaited  from  the  leaves  of  the 
date  and  doom-palm,  and  probably  variegated  in 
colour  as  they  are  at  present.  At  the  court»  how- 
ever, bread-baskets  were  at  one  period  of  gold,  but 
fashioned  so  as  to  resemble  the  rush-baskets  in  use 
among  the  earlier  Greeks.^ 

Lanterns,  too,  in  the  first  instance,  were  of  basket- 
work,*  though  afterwards  manufactured,  as  in  mo- 
dern times,  with  thin  plates  of  horn  or  ivory.* 

In  some  parts  of  Greece  when  individuals,  not 
possessing  costly  furniture,  desired  to  give  a  grand 
entertainment,  they  hired  whatever  articles  they  stood 
in  need  of,  as  seats,  beds,  vases,  &c.,  of  a  broker, 
whose  business,  in  the  island  of  Samos,  was  once  car- 
ried on  by  the  tyrant  Polycrates.* 

As  ivory  entered  largely  into  the  making  of  fur- 
niture among  the  ancients,^  the  reader  will  not  re- 
gret to  find  here  an  explanation  of  the  means  by 
which  it  was  rendered  soft  and  tractable.  This  se- 
cret appears  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  modem 
writers  on  Art.  Monsieur  Dutens^  and  the  Milanese 
editors  of  Winkelmann^  observe,  that  the  ancients 
possessed  the  art  of  softening  ivory  without,  however, 
giving  any  intimation  that  they  understood  in  what 
the  secret  consisted.  But  the  whole  matter  vras  ex- 
tremely simple,  since  they  merely  steeped  the  piece 
of  ivory  about  to  be  worked  in  a  fermented  liquor, 
called  zythos,®  prepared  from  barley,  and  drank  com- 


^  Athen.  vi.  15. 

2  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  428. 

»  Athen.  vi.  157.  That  the 
trade  of  lantern-making  was  of 
considerable  importance  in  the 
ancient  world  may  be  inferred 
from  the  great  number  of  lanterns 
made  use  of  in  fortified  cities, 
either  when  actually  besieged,  or 
when  apprehensive  of  sudden  at- 
tacks from  the  enemy-  See  on 
this  subject  a  long  and  interesting 


passage  in  ^neas  Tacticus,  cap. 
XX vi.  p.  81,  seq.  Ed.  OrelL  CC 
cap.  xxiL  p.  67,  seq. 

*  Athen.  xii.  57. 

^  Luc.  Cynic.  §  9.  Somn.  seu 
Gall.  §  14. 

^  Oiigine  des  Decouvertes,  p. 
194. 

7  Histoire  de  TArt.  p.  34. 

S  Eirepy^c  ^c  Kai  6  cXc^c 
ytVcral  fipt\6iuyo^  avry.  Dios- 
cor.  iL  109. 
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monlj,  with  or  without  a  mixture  of  honey,  by  all 
persons  in  Gaul.  Many  of  these  ivory  ornaments 
were  produced  by  the  turning-lathe.  They  turned 
also  from  the  knots  of  the  Arcadian  fir  large  bowls 
of  a  shining  black  colour.*  There  was  even  a  kind 
of  stone  which,  being  soft  when  drawn  from  the 
quarry,  was  turned  and  cut  into  bowls,  plates,  and 
other  articles  for  the  table,  which  were  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish,  and  became  hard  by  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  air.* 

It  was,  probably,  to  the  turner's  art  that  the 
Greeks  owed  many  of  those  straight  and  elegant 
kinds  of  walkingsticks,*  particularly  affected  by  the 
opulent,  and  called  Persian,  doubtless  because  the 
use  of  them  came  originally  from  Asia.  Others 
preferred  the  Laconian  scytale,*  fashioned  usually  from 
a  piece  of  whitethorn,  and  philosophers,  sticks  of 
olive-wood.*  Rustics  then,  as  now,  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  twisted  and  uncouth  walkingstaves,  bent 
sometimes  atop,  and  of  heavy  materials.  The  straight 
light  stem  of  the  malache,^  and  birch,  and  elder,^ 
were  likewise  in  use ;  while  some  carried  sticks  made 
from  the  agnus  castus  or  the  laurel,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  possess  the  virtue  of  preserving  those  who 
bore  them  from  accident  or  injury.®  The  making  of 
umbrellas  or  parasols,  which  opened  and  closed  like 


*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  7.  1. 
«Id.   de   Lapid.  §  42.     Plin. 

Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi,  44.     Toume- 
fort.  Voyage,  t.  i.  p.  209. 
'  Gitone,  II  Costume,  pi.  20. 

*  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char. 
1 70,  seq.  Suid.  v.  trKvraXoy,  t.  ii. 
p.  768.  b.  Poll.  iv.  1 70.  v.  1 8. 
X.  118. 

^  Luc.  Dial.  Meret.  xi.  §  3. 
The  Celastron,  an  evergreen,  and 
the  Mya,  were  also  used  for 
walkingsticks.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant.  V.  7.  7. 

^  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  i. 
tS,  2,  seq. 


7  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  13. 
4.  14.  4.  Old  men  sometimes 
flourished  a  pair.  Sch.  Aristoph. 
Plut  272.  Generally,  however, 
they  were  content,  even  in  winter, 
with  one,  and  were,  therefore, 
compared  by  the  poets  to  three- 
legged  stools.  Hesiod.  0pp.  et 
Dies,  583.  iEschyl.  Agam.  80. 
Eurip.  Troad.  275.  For  the 
thick,  heavy  staff  afibcted  by 
old  men  see  in  Zoega  (Bassi 
Rilievi,  tav.  40)  a  basso  rilievo 
representing  the  Death  of  Me- 
leager. 

^  DioBcor.  i.  135. 
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dur  own»^  no  doubt  constituted  a  separate  branch  of 
industry.  These  articles,  it  may  be  observed,  were 
manufactured  with  great  elegance,  with  handles  grace- 
fully ornamented,  and  furnished  at  the  periphery  *  with 
numerous  elongated  drops.  It  was,  probably,  the  same 
tradesmen  in  whose  shops  were  found  those  folding- 
seats,  or  camp-stools,  invented  by  Dsedalos,  the  use  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  common  at  Athens.' 

Respecting  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments, 
we  have  but  a  few  particulars  to  communicate,  thoogh 
it  formed  a  profitable  branch  of  industry  in  every 
part  of  Greece.  Musical  instruments  were  divided 
by  the  ancients  into  three  kinds  :*  those  which  were 
played  by  means  of  the  breath, — the  pipe,  the  trum- 
pet, and  the  flute;  those  whose  harmony  resided  in 
their  strings,  as  the  lyre  and  the  cithara ;  and  thoee 
which  produced  sound  by  beating  or  clashing  against 
each  other,  as  cymbals  and  the  drum.  The  best 
trumpets,  supposed  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,*  were  obtained  from  Italy,  though  on 
many  occasions  great  sea-shells  were  substituted  for 
those  larger  instruments.     In  the  East,  trumpets  were 


1  To  this  &ct  Aristophanes  jo- 
cularly alludes,  where  he  describes 
the  ears  of  the  Demos  as  opening 
and  closing  under  the  influence  of 
eloquence.     Equit.  1344,  seq. 

Td   ^ira  ydp  (rov,  ril  At  *,  cjc- 

Tsrdyyvrai, 
"OffVip      aKidlvoVf      Koi      irdXiy 

^vyfiysrau 

On  this  passage  the  Scholiast  ob- 
serves: (TKEirafffid  rt,  Sirep  at 
yvydiKtQ  irapd  roig  'Adiyi^acocc 
exovo-c  diovvai  virip  tov  /tii) 
Kaitffdai  TdQ  6\l/€ic  VKO  tov  ^X/ov. 
icrtiyerai  ^c  Kal  (rvffriWtrai 
TpoQ  Toy  KartTtlyoyra  Kaip6y» 

*Hope,  Costumes  of  the  An- 
cients.— Gitone,  II  Cost.  Ant  e 
Mod.  pl.  1 7.  pi.  67. 


« Aristoph.    Eq.    1384.    cum 
Schol. 

♦  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  31  Jt 

«  PoD.  iv.  70.  Sch.  Aristoph. 
Ran.  133.  Cf.  Raoul  Rochette, 
Cours  D'Arch^ol.  p.  136.  In 
lieu  of  trumpets  the  Indians,  we 
are  told,  made  use  of  certain 
whips,  by  the  flourishing  and 
cracking  of  which  in  the  air  they 
produced  a  kind  of  rude  music. 
These  strange  sounds  were  ac- 
companied by  the  low  and  ter- 
rible roll  of  their  great  drumsi 
which  still  continue  to  delight  the 
ear  of  the  Hindiis.  Suid.  v. 
ffdXiriyl,  U  iL  709.  b.  For  the 
common  form  of  the  trumpet  see 
Gitone,  11  Costume,  tar.  81  • 
ZoegBL,  Bassi  Rilievi,  tar*  9. 
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sometimes  manufactured  of  cow-hide,  though  the 
usual  materials  were  brass  and  iron,  with  a  little 
bone  for  the  mouth-piece.*  There  were  two  kinds, 
— the  straight  and  the  crooked. 

Of  the  pipe  of  barley-straw,*  invented  by  Osiris, 
nothing  need  be  said  except,  that  its  use  and  ma- 
nufacture  formed  the  amusement  of  shepherds.  The 
fashioning  of  the  common  pipe  constituted  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry,  particularly  in  Boeotia, 
where  the  reed*  from  which  it  was  made  abounded 
in  the  Orchomenian  marshes,^  between  the  Cephisos 
and  the  Melas,  in  the  place  called  Pelecania.*  The 
season  for  cutting,  which  prevailed  up  to  the  age 
of  Antigones,  was  the  month  Boedromion ;  but, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  instrument,  that  musi- 
cian altered  the  time,  which  thenceforward  was  in 
the  months  Scirophorion  and  Hecatombion.  ^  The 
reeds  were  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  being 
cut,  they  were  piled  in  a  heap  with  their  leaves  on, 
and  left  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole  winter. 
Having  in  spring  been  cleared  of  their  outer  inte- 
guments, well  rubbed  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  they 
were,  during  the  summer,  cut  into  lengths  at  the 
knots,  and  left  a  little  longer  in  the  open  air."^    The 


1  Poll.  iv.  71. 

'  Cf.  Aristot.  Problem,  xix.  23. 

'  Cf.  Philost.  Icon.  i.  20.  p.  794. 

*  The  borders  of  this  lake  must 
at  all  times  have  presented  a  most 
picturesque  appearance,  tufted  as 
they  were  with  thickets  of  the 
willow  and  the  eleagnos,  while  a 
variety  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
plants  descended  its  banks  and 
spread  themselves  far  into  the 
water,  as  the  pipe  and  the  com- 
mon reed,  the  white  nymphcea, 
the  typha,  the  phleos,  the  cyperos, 
the  menyanthos,  the  icm^,  and  the 
ipnon.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  iv. 
10.  1. 

*  Theoph,  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  11. 


8.  Dioscor.  i.  94.  The  ircfXa/ioc 
0vpcyy/ac  is  the  Saccharum  Ra- 
vennsB  of  Sibthorp,  Flora  Grsca, 
tab.  52,  where  it  is  observed,  that 
it  is  found  "in  Peloponneso  co- 
pros^;  ad  littora  Ponti  Euxini 
prop^  Fanar" 

0  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  1 1. 9. 

7  The  form  of  the  modem  pipe 
is  thus  described  by  Chandler> 
who,  after  having  spoken  of  the 
taborer^  adds  "  this  was  accompa- 
"  nied  by  a  pipe  with  a  reed  for 
"  the  mouth-piece,  and  below  it  a 

circular  rim   of  wood,  against 

which  the  lips  of  the  player 
"  came.  His  cheeks  were  much 
"  inflated,  and  the  notes  so  va- 


t( 
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internodial  spaces  did  not  fall  short  of  two  palms 
in  length,  and  the  best  portions  of  the  reed  used 
for  making  the  double  pipe  ^  was  about  the  middle.' 
Pipes  and  flutes*  were  likewise  manufactured  of  the 
leg-bones  of  stags,  at  least  in  Boeotia.  The  lotos- 
wood*  transverse  flute  was  an  invention  of  the  Afri- 
cans. The  elymoean  flute  made  of  boxwood  owed 
its  origin  to  the  Phrygians,  and  was  played  during 
the  worship  of  Cybefe.  That  called  hippophorbos 
was  invented  by  the  last  dwellers  of  Libya,  who 
habitually  played  on  it  while  pasturing  their  great 
droves  of  horses  in  the  desert.^  It  appeio^  to  have 
been  a  very  simple  instrument,  fashioned  of  a  piece 
of  laurel-wood,  by  removing  the  bark  and  scooping 
out  the  pith.  Its  sharp  shrill  sound  which  could 
be  heard  far  and  near,  delighted  the  ears  of  the 
horses,  who  probably,  like  the  Turks,  estimate  the 
merit  of  music  by  its  loudness.  The  monaulos,  a 
favourite  invention  of  the  Egyptians,  spoken  of  by 
Sophocles  in  his  Thamyris,  was  usually  played  in 
marriage  concerts.^  The  lugubrious  funei^-pipe  of 
the  Carians  was  a  Phrygian  invention.  There  ex- 
isted among  the  Thebans  a  curious  instrument  of 
this  kind,  probably  used  in  hunting,  made  from  the 
bones  of  fawns,  with  a  coating  of  bronze.^  The 
Tyrrhenians,  like  the  rude  sportsmen  of  Europe, 
drew  music  from  the  horn.  Among  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  a  small  flute  made  of  goose-bones,  not 
exceeding  a  span  in  length,  called  gingras^  in  ho- 
nour of  Adonis,  so  named  in  their  language,  which 
emitting  a  plaintive  and  melancholy  note,  was  doubt- 

'*  nous,  shrilly  and  disagreeable^      seq.     Cf.   Plat.  De  Rep.  t  vi. 
''  as  to  remind  me  of  the  com-     p.  386. 

"  position  designed  for  the  ajicient         4  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3. 3. 

*'  Aulos  or  flute,  as  was  tabled  by      p^u^  jy^  7^^ 

"  Minerva."     Travels,  &c.  i.  49.  h*t>  «    •'    .•        r>, 

1  Cf.  Gitone,  J\  Costume,  tav.         !£?^' JT'  ^^   ^"""\-  ^  'T' 
55^  p.  720.  iEhan.  De  Nat  Animal. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  11.     ^'  ^*- 
6,  seq.  ^  PoU.  iv.  75.  T  Id.  iv.  75. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  827,         «  Athen.  iv.  76.     Poll.  iv.  76. 
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less  much  used  in  the  wailing  orgies  of  that  divinity. 
Its  character  being  exceedingly  simple,  it  was  ha- 
bitually put  into  the  hands  of  beginners,^  and  seems 
to  have  been  very  common  at  Athens.  The  most 
extraordinary  pipes,  however,  enumerated  by  ancient 
writers,  were  the  ones  in  which  those  Scythian  tribes 
denominated  by  the  Greeks,  Cannibals,  Black  Cloaks, 
and  Arimaspians,  delighted;  and  manufactured  from 
the  leg-bones  of  eagles  and  vultures.*  The  Celts 
and  the  islanders  of  the  ocean,  our  ovm  forefEithers, 
doubtless  eschewed  the  music  of  vultures'  legs,  and 
contented  themselves  with  the  notes  of  the  syrinx.* 

In  earlier  times  there  was  a  flute  appropriated 
to  each  mode,  or  grand  division  of  the  national 
music,  but  afterwards  Pronomos  of  Thebes,*  invent- 
ed one  equally  well  suited  to  every  mode.  Even 
the  manufacture  of  mouth-pieces,  and  flute-cases 
formed  a  considerable  branch  of  industry.  The 
materials  from  which  the  above  instruments  were 
chiefly  made,  were,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  branches  of  the  elder  tree  and  dwarf 
laurel,  bones  of  asses  and  kids,  ivory  and  silver.* 
Organs,  and  hydraulic  organs,  the  latter  invented  by 
the  Alexandrian  barber  Ctesibios,  to  whom  anti- 
quity was  likewise  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  pump,  were  reckoned  by  the  ancients  among 
wind-instruments.^ 

Of  stringed-instruments  the  most  common  was  the 
lyre,'^  manufactured  from  many  kinds  of  fine  wood, 
and  sometimes  of  ivory.®  The  bridge  was  usually 
of  ilex.^  The  cithara,^^  introduced  at  Athens  by 
Phrynis,"  was  made  sometimes  of  horn  with  wooden 

*  Athen.  iv.  75,    Hesych.  v.         ^^  A  rude  species  of  lyre  is  still 
ytyypitn,  in  use  in  Asia  Minor.     Chandler, 

«  Poll.  lY.  76.  Travels,  Ac,  L  149. 

»  Suid.  V.  ovfiiyl,  t.  ii.  p.  844.  a.         8  Athen.   xv.  50.     Herod,  iv. 

♦  C€  Dion  Chry sost.  i.  263.  1 92. 

5  Jul.  Scalig.  Poet.  i.  20,  p.  78,         9  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  7.  6. 

e  Athen.  iv.  75.    Pignor.  de        "  Schol.  Arirtoph.  VeBp.  674. 
Serr.  p.  88,  seq.     Vitruv.  ix.  9.        *>  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  958. 
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pegs,^  though  mention  occurs  of  one  formed  entirely 
of  solid  gold,  adorned  with  figures  in  relief  of  the 
Muses,  Orpheus,  and  Apollo,  and  thickly  studded 
with  emeralds  and  other  precious  stones.*  The  ma- 
gadis,'  sometimes  reckoned  among  wind-instruments, 
was  unquestionably  stringed,  since  we  find  Timotheus, 
accused  at  Sparta  of  innovating  in  the  number  of 
its  chords,  pointing  out  to  his  accuser  an  ancient 
statue  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  god  was  represented 
playing  on  a  magadis  with  an  equal  number.*  In 
proof  of  its  antiquity  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Les- 
bothemis,  a  sculptor,  who  flourished  in  a  remote  age 
at  Mytilene,  where  this  instrument  was  always  in 
high  favour,*  represented  one  of  the  Muses  with  the 
magadis  in  her  hand.  The  pectis,  said  to  have  been 
an  invention  of  Sappho,  and  by  some  confounded 
with  the  magadis,  ought  rather  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  modification  of  that  instrument.^  The 
epigoneion,  so  called  from  its  inventor  Epigonos,  by 
birth  an  Ambraciot,  though  afterwards  made  a  citi- 
zen of  Sicyon,  was  a  kind  of  harp  with  forty 
strings,  resembling,  probably,  those  many-chorded 
instruments  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia.  This  Epigonos,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  who  in  playing  dispensed  with  the 
use  of  the  plectron.^  The  ancient  Arabs  forestalled 
Signor  Paganini,  and  drew  a  world  of  sweet  sounds 
from  an  instrument  of  one  chord :°  the  Assyrians 
had  their  pandoura,  with  three  strings.^  Among 
the  Scythians  was  found  the  pentachordon,  stringed 
with  thongs  of  raw  bull-hide,  and  played  on  by 
a  plectron  of  goat's  hoof.  The  Libyans,  more  espe- 
cially the  Troglodytes,  filled  their  caverns  with  the 

^  Luc.  adv.  Indoct.  §  10.  ^  Poll.  iv.  59. 

I  \^\  §  ^•.  «  »    .  ^  Etym.  Mag.  605.  45. 

«  Athen.  IV.  35.    PoU.  iv.  61.         «  „  T,  .     7^ 

Anab.  vii.  3.     Meur.  Lect.  Att.  ^^"-  *^-  ^0- 

iv-20.  9  There   was   likewise  an  in- 

*  Athen.  xiv.  40.  strument  of  four  chords.    Etvm. 

^  Id.  36.  Mag.  514.  34. 
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music  of  the  psitbura,  otherwise  called  the  ascaron, 
an  instrument  a  cubit  square,  which  produced  sounds 
resembling  the  tinkling  of  castanets.  Cantharos  at- 
tributes its  invention  to  the  Thracians.  To  these 
we  may  add  the  drum,  the  tambourine,^  with 
cymbals,  and  castanets,  sometimes  of  brass,  and 
sometimes  of  shells,  played  on  by  women  in  honour 
of  Artemis. 

The  business  of  the  potter^  was  held  in  consi- 
derable estimation  among  the  Greeks,  so  that  seve- 
ral celebrated  cities  rivalled  each  other  in  their 
productions.  Among  these,  Athens,^  Samos,  and 
Rhodes  held  the  first  rank.*  Even  the  Boeotian  Au- 
lis  obtained  some  degree  of  reputation  for  its  earth- 
enware.* But  that  made  at  Kolias,^  in  Attica, 
from  the  clay  there  found,  and  richly  painted  with 
figures  in  minium,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
beautiful  known  to  antiquity. 

The  number  of  rough  articles  produced  was  pro- 
digious, seeing  that  oil,  and  wine,  and  salt-fish, 
and  pickles,  and  a  variety  of  other  commodities 
were  exported  in  jars ;  while  almost  all  culinary  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  in  earthem  vessels.  Such 
of  these  as  found  their  way  to  Egypt,  after  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  the  Persians,  were  filled 
with  Nile  water,  and  transported  into  the  desert, 
on  camels,  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  wayfarers  on 
that   arid   waste.^      Perhaps,   the  largest  articles   of 


^  See  a  representation  of  this 
instrument,  with  a  portrait  paint- 
ed on  the  bottom  of  it.  Antich. 
di  Ercol.  t.  iv.  p.  151. 

*  On  the  potter's  wheel,  see 
Suidas.  V.  rwXiadoc  rcpa/i^ec*  t. 
i.  p.  1511.  b. 

'  Aristoph.  Acham.  901,  seq. 

♦  Athen.  xi.  37 • 

^  Pausan.  ix.  1 9.  8. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  2. 
Chandler,  Travels,  ii.  166.  Lu- 
cian  observes  somewhat  jocularly 
that  in  some  parts  of  Africa  the 

VOL.   III. 


natives  were  driven  to  the  use  of 
ostrich's  eggs  for  goblets,  because 
no  potter's  clay  was  fouikl  in  their 
country.  De  Dipsad.  §  ?•  Of. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  x.  1.  Bochart. 
Hierozoic  Gompend.  ii.  16. 

7  Herodot.  iii.  6.  A  large 
branch  of  the  pottet's  business 
consisted  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthen  pipes  used  in  convey- 
ing water  to  towns  and  cities. 
See  Chandler,  Travels,  &c.  i.  22, 
seq.  133. 
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earthenware,  however,  were  the  corn-jars,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  have  contained  nearly  a  quarts 
of  grain,  in  lieu  of  which  plaited  corbels  were  some- 
times used.^  Much  art  and  elegance  was  displayed 
in  the  forms,  varnishing,  and  painting  of  fictile  vases, 
some  of  which,  of  light  and  graceful  contour,  were 
made  without  bottoms,  wholly  for  ornament.^  The 
colours  employed  in  the  painting  of  vases,  more  par- 
ticularly those  intended  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  were  generally  light  and  durable;  and  the 
ease  and  beauty  of  the  figures  prove  that  the  an- 
cient potters  paid  great  attention  to  the  arts  of  de- 
sign. The  ornaments  were  extremely  various,  some- 
times consisting  of  representations  of  the  gods,  os 
Heracles,  Pan,  or  the  genii,  sometimes  of  oakleaves, 
garlands,  or  festoons,  arranged  with  taste  and  ele- 
gance.^ Athenaeus  speaks  of  a  kind  of  porcelain 
called  Rhossican,*  covered  with  the  forms  of  flowers, 
upon  which  Cleopatra  expended  five  minse  per  day. 
Another  branch  of  the  potter's  business  consisted  in 
the  manufacturing  of  lamps,*  which  were  so  generally 
in  use,  that,  throughout  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
world,  the  sites  of  cities,  the  ruins  of  temples,  and 
the  sepulchral  chambers  excavated  beneath  the  earth, 
lavishly  abound  with  them,  entire  or  in  fragments.^ 
Hyperboles  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune  by  selling  lamps  of  an  inferior  quality.^  Wax- 
candles,  however,  were   likewise   in  use,   at   least  in 


*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  614. 

«  Winkelmann,  Hist,  de  T Art. 
t.  i.  p.  30,  seq. 

'  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  July 
17,  1838,  p.  3,  where  we  find  an 
account  of  several  of  these  jars 
dug  up  at  Exeter. 

*  Athen.  vi.  15. 

^  These  were  filled  with  the 

dpvraiva,  a  brazen  ladle.    Schol. 

Arist.  Eq.  1087.    iEropos,  king 

Macedon,    was    an    amateur 


lamp-maker,  devoting  bis  leisure 
hours  to  the  manufacture  of  dimi- 
nutive lamps  and  tables,  just  as 
other  kings  used  to  unbend  their 
minds,  after  the  enjoyment  of 
luxiuy,  by  painting,  playing  the 
flute,  or  wielding  the    turning- 


lathe.     Plut.  Demet.  §  20, 
Aj.  2S5,  sqq. 


6  Herodot.  ii.  62. 


Sophocl. 


7  Aristoph.  Eq.  1301.     Ve^ 
1001. 
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later  ages,*  and  with  the  same  materials  they  fiashioned 
artificial  pomegranates  and  other  ornaments,  together 
with  small  portable  images  of  animals,  men,  and  gods, 
which,  like  our  figures  of  plaster  of  Paris,  were  sold, 
as  well  as  those  of  clay,  about  the  streets.  Some 
notion,  too,  may  be  formed  of  the  price,  since  we 
find  that  a  figure  of  Eros  fetched  a  drachma.^ 

The  manufacture  of  glass  *  was  carried  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection  among  the  ancients,*  They 
understood  the  methods  of  blowing,  cutting,  and 
engraving  on  it;  could  stain  it  of  every  rich  and 
brilliant  colour  so  as  to  imitate  the  most  precious 
gems,*  from  the  ruby  and  the  amethyst  to  the  tur- 
quoise and  the  beryl ;  they  could  fashion  it  into  jars, 
and  bowls,  and  vases,  exhibiting  all  the  various  hues 
of  the  peacock's  train,  which,  like  shot-silks  and  the 
breast  of  the  dove,  exhibited  fresh  tints  in  every 
different  light, — fading,  quivering,  and  melting  into 
each  other  as  the  eye   changed  its  point  of  view.^ 


1  Vid.  Plin.  xiii.  27.  xvL  70, 
cum  not  Hard. — Antipat.  ap. 
AnthoL  Graec.  vi.  249. 

*  Anacreon,  10.  Athen.  viii. 
50.  Suid.  y.  icopoirXaBou  t.  iL  p. 
1500.  a. 

»  Plat.  Tim.  t.  vii.  p.  81.    . 

*  Large  glass  cups.  Luc.  Quo- 
med.  Hist,  sit  Conscrib.  §  25,  In 
the  Antichita  di  Ercolano  we  see 
represented  a  glass  vase  so  com- 
pletely transparent,  that  the  eggs 
with  which  it  is  filled  are  seen  as 
distinctly  as  through  water,  t.  ii. 
p.  111.    Cf.  t.  iii.  p.  287. 

5  Petron.  Satyr,  p.  99.  Cf. 
Treb.  Poll.  GaUien.  §  12.  p. 
321.  Caylus  supposes  them  to 
have  mixed  a  snoall  portion  of 
lead  with  their  glass,  t.  ii.  p.  355. 

^  The  allusions  of  ancient  au- 
thors to  these  vases  are  few. 
They  are  mentioned,  however, 
in  a  letter  of  Adrian  to  the  Con- 
sul Servianus :  "  Calices  tibi  o/- 


*'  lasiontes  versicolores  transmisi, 
'*  quos  mihi  sacerdos  templi  ob- 
"  tulit,  tibi  et  sorori  me®  specia- 
"  liter  dedicates,  quos  tu  velim 
*'  festis  diebus  conviviis  adhibeas." 
Vopisc.  in  Vit.  Satumin.  cap. 
viii.  Casaubon,  in  his  note  on 
this  passage,  speaks  of  these  cups 
in  the  following  terms  :  Allas- 
sontes  qui  colorem  mutant  sicut 
palumborum  colla.  The  mur- 
rhine  vases,  the  nature  of  which 
so  many  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain, if  they  were  not  after  all 
a  species  of  glass,  appear  at  least 
to  have  had  many  analogous  qua- 
lities ;  and  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Pliny  is  calculated  to 
create  the  highest  idea  of  their 
beauty  :  "  Splendor  his  sine  viri- 
bus:  nitorque  verius  quam 
splendor.  Sed  in  pretio  varie- 
"  tas  colorum  subinde  circimoa- 
gentibuB  se  maculis  in  purpu- 
ram    candoremque,   et  tertium 
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Squares  of  glass  were  produced,  perfectly  polished 
and  transparent  without,  but  containing  figures  of 
yarious  colours  in  their  interior.*  Glass,  likewise, 
was  wrought  into  bassi  and  alti  rilievi,  and  cast,  as 
gems  were  cut,  into  cameos.^  The  manufacturers  of 
Alexandria  excelled  in  the  working  of  glass^'  with 
which  they  skilfully  imitated  all  kinds  of  earthen- 
ware, fabricating  cups  of  every  known  form. 

It  is  added,  moreover,  that  a  certain  kind  of  earth 
was  found  in  Egypt,  without  which  the  best  kind 
of  coloured  glass*  could  not  be  produced.  Petro- 
nius  informs  us,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a 
skilful  experimentalist  discovered  the  art  of  render- 
ing this  substance  malleable,  but  that  the  emperor, 
from  some  freak  of  tyranny,  put  the  man  to  death, 
and  thus  his  secret  was  lost  to  the  world.*  A  simi- 
lar act  of  cruelty  was  perpetrated  by  the  public 
authorities  at  Dantzic,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, caused  an  able  mechanician,  who  had  invented 
a  superior  kind  of  ribbon-loom,  to  be  strangled.^ 


€< 


if 


ex  utroque  ignescentem,  veluti 
per  transitum  colons,  in  pur- 
^'  pura,  aut  rubescente  lacteo, 
"  Sunt  qui  maxime  in  lis  lau- 
"  dent  extremitates  et  quosdam 
''  colorum  repercussus  quales  in 
*'  coelesti  arcu  spectantur.^  Nat. 
Hist.  XXX vii.  8. 

*  Winkelmann^  Hbt.  de  TArt. 
i.  48. 


«Winkel.  Hist.de  rArti.  51. 
See  Beclonann,  Hist  of  Inven- 
tions^ vol.  i.  p.  240. 

»  Athen.  xi.  28.  Cf.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Nub.  756. 

^  Strab.  ap.  Beckmann,  History 
of  Inventions,  i.  198. 

*  Satyr,  c.  5 1 ,  p.  25,  seq.  Burm. 
Plin.  xxxvi.  66. 

^  Beckmann,  iii.  494. 
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industry:  oil  and  coloub  men. — ^ttalun  warehouses. 
druggists. collectors  of  simples. 

There  was,  moreover,  produced  in  Greece,  a 
number  of  articles,  whether  of  use  or  luxury,  to 
the  venders  of  which  it  appears  difficult  to  ap- 
propriate a  name.  It  must  necessarily  be  inferred, 
however,  that  there  existed  a  class  of  shopkeepers 
analogous  to  our  oil  and  colour  men,  at  whose  es- 
tablishments were  found  most  or  all  of  the  following 
commodities :  every  kind  of  vegetable  oil,  for  cook- 
ery, painting,  or  to  be  burned  as  lamp-oil,  of  sea 
salt,  probably  for  medicinal  purposes,^  oil  of  horse- 
radish,^ used  instead  of  the  root  itself,  as  a  condi* 
ment.  Among  the  lamp-oils  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that  the  Greeks  included  castor  oil*  which 
was  commonly,  from  its  nauseous  effects,  eschewed 
as  a  medicine.  Bitumen  *  also  was  occasionally 
burnt  in  lamps.  Their  lampwicks  were  ordinarily 
of  rushes,^  which  they  sometimes  anointed  with  the 
oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  myagrum  pe- 
renne ;  ^  and  from  certain  nuts  found  on  the  oak 
they  obtained  a  sort  of  woolly  substance^  which,  be- 
ing twisted  into  wicks,  burnt  freely  without  oil. 
The  dried  stem  of  the  torch-weed®  was  likewise  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  Their  flambeaux  consisted 
originally  of  slips  of  the  pine  or  pitch  tree,^  or  even 

*  Aristoph.  Problem,  xxiii.  15.  ^  Dioscor.  iv.  117. 

2  *Fai^avi\aiov.  Dioscor.  i.  45.  7  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  liL  7. 4. 

'  KUtvov  tXatov, — Kaci,  o<  ii  Plin.  xviii.  10. 

afitrafiov   aypiov,   ol   It,    eitr^Ki  ^  Poll.  L  229,  seq. 

Kvirpiov.    Dioscor.  iv.  1 64.  ^  The  same  torch  is  stiU  in  use 

^  Dioscor.  i.  99.  Cf.  Herod.  179.  in  Gircassia.  J.  S.  Bell,  Journal 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.    60.  of  a  residence  in  Gircassia,  ii.  69. 
A  then.  x.  25* 
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as  at  Rhodes  of  the  bark  of  the  vine^i  but  afterwards 
certain  combustible  compositions  were  burned  in 
painted  and  ornamented  handles.^ 

The  making  of  pitch,  generally  found  in  these 
shops,  was  carried  on  in  the  following  mamier,' 
particularly  among  the  Macedonians :  Having  cleared 
a  large  level  space  in  the  forests,  as  when  constmct- 
ing  a  threshing-floor,  they  carefully  *paved  it,  and 
gave  the  whole  a  slope  towards  the  centre.  The 
billets  of  wood  were  then  piled  up  endways  as 
close  to  each  other  as  possible,  and  so  as  that  the 
height  of  the  heap  should  always  be  in  proportion 
to  its  magnitude.  These  piles  were  frequently  of 
enormous  dimensions,  falling  little  short  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  circumference  and  rising  to  the  height 
of  eighty  or  ninety  feet.  The  whole  mound  was 
then  covered  with  turf  and  earth;  and  the  wood 
having  been  set  on  fire  by  means  of  an  open  pas- 
sage below,  which  immediately  afterwards  was  cl(^, 
numerous  ladders  were  thrown  up  along  its  sides  in 
order  that,  should  the  least  smoke  anywhere  appear, 
fresh  layers  of  turf  and  earth  might  be  cast  upon  it : 
for  if  the  flame  found  a  vent  the  hopes  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer were  destroyed.  The  pitch  flowed  off  by 
an  underground  channel  leading  from  the  centre 
of  the  area  to  a  spacious  cistern  sunk  in  the  earth 
about  twenty  feet  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
mound,  where  it  was  suffered  to  cooL  During  two 
days  and  two  nights  the  fire  in  these  heaps  con- 
tinued generally  to  burn,  requiring  the  incessant 
care  and  vigilance  of  the  workmen,  though  it  fi^ 
quently  happened  that  before  sunset  on  the  second 
day,  the  earthy  crust  flattened  and  fell  in,  the  wood 
being  reduced  to  ashes.  This  was  generally  preceded 
by  the  pitch  ceasing  to  flow.  The  whole  of  this 
period  was  converted  into  a  holiday  by  the  labourers, 

1  A  then.  xvi.   61.   Cf.  Tzetz.  391.  Cf.  Gitone,  D  Costume,  tar. 

ad  Lvcoph.  48.  t.  i.  p.  343.  63,  Zoega,  Bassi  RilieYi,  taY.  14. 

«  Sch.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1373.  »  Theoph.  Hist  Plant,  ix.  5.i 

Boettiger.  Fur.  pi.  iS.  Barthelemy,  Cf.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  189' 

Anarcharsb,  iL  330.  Ooguet.  ill.  643. 
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who  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  preferred 
many  prayers,  that  their  pitch  might  be  plentiful 
and  good. 

Nitre  was  procured  from  wood-ashes,*  as  it  is  at  this 
day  in  Circassia,  from  the  ashes  of  a  plant  cultivated 
for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  gunpowder ;'  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  dim  tradition  of  artificial  thun- 
der and  lightning  among  the  Brachmanes  in  the 
remotest  antiquity.' 

The  demand  for  the  various  earths  and  colours 
was  considerable ;  such  as  the  Melian,  a  fine  white 
marl,  used  by  artists  frequently  for  communicating 
to  green  paint  a  pale  hue;*  the  Cimolian,  by  fullers ;^ 
and  the  gypsum,  employed  occasionally  by  both. 
The  Samian,  being  fat  and  unctuous,^  was  eschewed 
by  painters,  though  it  found  its  place  among  the 
materia  medica.  Another  article  in  much  request 
was  the  argol,  a  beautifril  moss,^  used  both  by  painters 
and  dyers ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  cinnabar®  and 
the  kermes,  used  for  dyln'g  scarlet;  the  Indian 
black,^  indigo,  ultramarine,  lamp  and  ivory  black, 
painter's  soot,  collected  from  glass  furnaces,*®  verdi- 
gris, ceruse,  and  minium,  used  in  painting  vases  and 
clay  statues."  Other  substances  which  sometimes 
entered  into  the  materials  of  painters  were,  the  san- 
darach"  and  the  orpiment,  found  in  gold^  silver,  and 


1  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ill.  7.  6. 
Dutens,  Grig,  dea  Decouvertes, 
&c  p.  183.  Bell,  Resid.  in  Cir- 
cassia, ii.  30.  Beckmann,  ii.  434. 

*  Dutens,  p.  1 94,  sqq. 
^Philost.  Vit.  ApoU.    Tyan. 

ii.   3d.  iii.  13*     Themist.  Orat. 
%1.  p.  337. 

*  Dioscor.  V.  1 80.  Theoph.  de 
Lapid.  §  63. 

^  Dioscor.  V.  1 76.  Beckmann, 
iii.  245.  Theoph.  de  Lap.  §  62. 
Plin.  XXXV.  56,  seq. 

^  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  62,  seq. 
Plin.  xxviii.  53.  77.  xxxi.  46. 

7  Beckmann,  i.  60. 


8  Dioscor.  V.   109.     Theoph. 
de  Lap.  58. 

9  Beckmami,    iv*    120.    111. 

117. 

10  Dioscor.  v.  1 82. 

11  Said.  v.  icofXca^oc  icc/oa/iQfc,  t. 
i.  p.  1511.  b.  Paus.  vi.  26.  11. 
Herodot.  iv.  191.  194.  vii.  68, 
who  says,  it  was  also  used  by 
certmn  people  in  painting  their 
bodies. 

i«  Dioscor.  V.  122.  121.  On  the 
earths  and  ochres  of  the  ancients, 
see  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1815, 
pt.  i.  p.  97,  seq. 
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copper  mines,  ochre,  ruddle,  and  chrysocolla.  Ruddle 
was  successfully  imitated  by  burnt  ochre,  the  manu- 
facturing of  which  was  the  invention  of  Cydias,' 
who  having  observed  that  a  quantity  of  ochre  found 
in  a  house  which  was  burnt  down  had  assumed  a 
red  colour,  profited  by  the  hint,  though  the  article 
thus  produced  was  inferior  to  the  natural.  The 
Lemnian  earth,*  having  been  mixed  with  goats'*  blood, 
kneaded  into  small  round  pastilles,  and  stamped  with 
the  figure  of  a  goat,  was  vended,  partly  as  a  medi- 
cine, partly  to  be  used  in  sacrifice.  In  the  same 
shops,  doubtless,  sealing-wax  and  ink  were  sold.' 
The  receipt  for  preparing  the  latter  was  as  follows:* 
to  an  ounce  of  gum  they  added  three  ounces  of 
pine-torch  or  resin  soot,  or  even  that  which  was 
obtained  from  the  glass  furnaces,  and  used,  as  above 
observed,  by  painters.  In  this  latter  case,  a  mina 
of  soot  was  mingled  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
gum,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  buirsglue  and 
copperas-water.  An  infusion  of  wormwood*  was 
sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  which 
preserved  the  manuscripts  written  with  it  from  being 
gnawed  by  rats  or  other  vermin.  Another  method 
was,  to  smear  the  parchment  with  safl&on  and  cedar 
oil.« 


1  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  5$. 
'^  Dioscor.  V.  113.  Plin.  xxviii. 
2i.  xxix.  33,  xxxv.^  14. 

*  Luc.  Alexand.  §21. 

*  Dioscor.  V.  183.  i.  93.    Plin. 
XXXV.  25. 

^  Dioscor.  iii.  26. 
^  Luc.  adv.  Indoct.  §  16.  By 
the  odour  of  this  oil  the  books 
of  Numa  were  said,  by  tradition, 
to  have  been  preserved  for  many 
generations.  '*  Mirabantur  alii, 
*'  quomodo  illi  libri  durare  potu- 
"  issent :  ille  (Hemina)  ita  ratio- 
"  nein  reddebat :  lapidem  fuisse 
"  quadrat um  circiter  in  media 
arcA  vinctum  candelis  quoquo 
versus.  In  eo  lapide  insuper 
''  libros  impositos  fuisse :    prop* 


€€ 
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"  terea  arbitrari  eos  non  compu- 
<<  truisse.     Et  libros  cedratos  fu- 
"  isse :    propterea   arbitrarier  ti- 
"  neas  non  tetigisse."    Plin.  Nat 
Hist.  xiii.  27.     To  the  virtues  of 
this  oil  Vitruvius  also  bears  tes- 
timony.  "Quae  unguntur cedrio, 
'*  ut  libri   h  tineis    et  carie  non 
**  leeduntur."  ii.  9.    In  the  above 
passage  of  Pliny,  Hardouin  reads 
"  libros  citrates,"   and  supposes 
the    naturalist     to    mean    that 
citron-leaves     were    folded     in 
the  manuscript :  ''  quorum  hiee 
"  propria    dos,    ut    arceant  ani- 
"  malium    noxia,    hoc    est,    ti- 
"  neas.-    Cf.  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xii. 
7.     But  as  the  citix)n  was  not  in- 
troduced into  Greece  or  Italy  un- 
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Next  to  these,  perhaps,  should  be  ranged  those 
shops  which  resembled  our  Italian  warehouses,  where 
the  gourmands  of  antiquity  procured  their  best  vine- 
gar, pickles,  and  sauces.^  To  enumerate  all  the 
articles  found  in  such  an  establishment  would  be 
somewhat  difficult ;  but  we  may  observe  that  they  sold, 
among  other  things,  the  best  Colophonian  mustard,^ 
pepper,^  together  with  all  the  substitutes  occasion- 
ally used  for  it,  such  as  the  Sjndan  nard,*  water- 
pepper,^  and,  among  the  ancient  Italians,  lovage  of 
Lombardy,^  garlic  beads,^  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
thyme,®  pickled  olives,  and  cornel-berries,  to  be  eaten 
at  table,  pickled  dittander,^  mountain  rue,^^  snake- 
weed or  wake-robin,  fennel  or  chervil,  tendrils  of 
the  wild  vine,"  eringo  root,  sea-heath,  cammock,  let- 
tuces and  parsleyJ'  To  these  may  be  added  silphion, 
sesame,  citron-peel,  cumin,  wild  marjoram,  capers, 
cresses,  and  fig-leaves."  Among  the  Syrians,  the  root 
and  seeds  of  the  sison-amomum  were  used  as  spices, 
and  pickled  with  sliced  gourds.**  The  Arabs,  we  are 
told,  seasoned  their  dishes  with  the  leaf  of  the  gin- 
ger plant.'*  Ginger-root  was  likewise  known  and  used 
as  a  condiment  in  Greece. 

Although,  properly  speaking,  there  may,  in  early 
times,  have  been  no  such  trades  as  those  of  the 
druggist  and  the  apothecary,  there  very  soon  arose 
a  class  of  men  who  nearly  resembled  them,  though 
professing  to  practise  nfodicine.*^  Into  the  shops  of 
those  persons  we  shall  now  beg  leave  to  enter,  and 


til  several  centuries  afler  the  age 
of  Numa,  it  is  very  clear  that 
*'  cedratos "  must  remain  in  the 
text  of  Pliny. 

1  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  31.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Acham.  192.  643.  A- 
then.  ii.  75,  seq.  Dioscor.  v.  21. 
Plat  De  Rep.  vi.  p.  404. 

2  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  629. 

^  *Ay4oSvyoy  t€  earl  koI  vyu/- 
yoy  Koi  opt^iv  Kiyti.  Dioscor.  ii. 
189. 

*  Apd^i).  Dioscor.  ii.  1 87. 

Md.ii.  191. 


^  AiyvoTiKoy.  Dioscor.  iii.  58. 
7  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  680. 
^  Schol.  Aristoph,  Acham.  737. 
Athen.  iL  45. 

9  Dioscor.  ii.  205. 

10  Id.  iii.  5S. 
"  Id.  ii.  167. 
i«Poll.  vi.  61. 

"  Athen.  ii.  76.  Schol.  Aris- 
toph. Eq.  891. 

1*  Dioscor.  iii.  34. 

»5  Id.  ii.  1 90. 

*^  Beckmann,  History  of  In- 
ventions, ii.  122,  sqq. 
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observe  some  few  of  the  materials  with  whu^  the 
children  of  iBsculapios  preserved  or  destroyed  the 
health  of  the  Greeks.  The  art  of  medicine  itself, 
as  it  existed  among  them,  I  shall  not  venture  to 
examine,  abandoning  that  part  of  the  subject  to  the 
investigation  of  professional  men.^ 

The  interior  of  an  ancient  surgery,  though  it  may 
have  been  less  lavishly  furnished  than  one  of  our 
own  day,  made,  nevertheless,  some  pretensions  to 
show.  There  were,  for  example,  ranged  in  order  on 
shelves,  numerous  medicine  chests  of  ivory;  brass 
and  silver  cupping  instruments,^  lancet-cases,  and 
cases  inlaid  with  gold.'  Flowers  and  aromatic  plants 
were  laid  up  in  boxes  of  the  wood  of  the  linden  tree, 
while  seeds  were  preserved  in  paper  or  leaves.  Li- 
quid medicines  were  kept  in  vessels  of  silver,  glass, 
or  horn,  or  even  in  earthenware  jars,  provided  they 
were  well  glazed.  For  these  they  sometimes  sub- 
stituted vases  of  boxwood,  though  those  of  metal 
were  generally  preferred,  at  least  for  all  such  as  were 
intended  for  the  eye^  or  contained  vinegar,  pitch, 
or  cedar  juice.  Lard,  marrow,  and  all  similar  sub- 
stances, were  put  into  vessels  of  pewter.^  The  in- 
struments ^  in  most  common  use  besides  the  bistoury, 
were  the  forceps,  the  scissors,  the  hypographs,  the 
ear-pick,  the  probe,^  the  needle,  the  scalpel,  the 
tooth-file,  the  tooth-wrench,  the  eueidion,  and  the 
podostrabe,  an  instrument  ^r  reducing  luxations. 
We  ought,  likewise,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  band- 
ages, ligatures,  swathes,  plaisters,  lint,  amulets,  and 
bleeding-bowlsj 


*  See,  on  this  subject,  Dissen. 
ad  Pind.  Pyth.  iiL  47.  51.  I  may 
here,  however,  by  the  way,  re- 
mark, that  while  the  free  citizens 
were  attended  by  physicians  of 
their  own  rank,  there  were  like- 
wise servile  practitioners  who  pre- 
scribed for  the  diseases  of  slaves. 
Plat.  De  Leg.  iv.  t.  vii.  p.  362, 
seq.  Cf.  Poll.  iv.  177,  sqq. 


«  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  22.  Rhet, 
m.  2. 

^  Luc.  adv.  Indoct  §  29. 

*  Dioscor.  prooem.  p.  4." 

*  On  the  primitive  instruments 
of  surgery  see  Groguet,  Origine  des 
Loix.  t.  ii.  p.  17* 

^  Beekmann,  History  of  Inven- 
tions, iii.  160. 
7  PoU.  iv.  181. 
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Their  knowlege  of  the  materia  medica  was  ac- 
quired for  the  most  part  by  experience,  though  there 
existed,  previously  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  works 
on  the  virtues  of  plants,  among  which  we  may  men* 
tion  that  of  Cratevas.  By  degrees  these  treatises  were 
greatly  multiplied,  and  included,  at  length,  a  species 
of  encyclopedia,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ;  ^ 
though  not  one  single  fragment  of  it  has  been  spared 
by  time.  At  first,  and  for  many  ages,  the  art  relied 
chiefly  upon  simples,  the  qualities  of  which  were 
consequently  studied  with  great  ardour,  and,  no  doubt, 
with  much  success.  Numerous  individuals  devoted 
themselves  to  the  gathering,  drying,  and  preserving, 
of  medicinal  roots  and  herbs,  an  occupation  requir- 
ing considerable  time  and  labour, — for  which  reasons 
the  physicians,  by  whom  it  was  originally  performed, 
soon  abandoned  it  to  the  rizotomists. 

But  the  business  of  collecting  simples,  by  whom- 
soever performed,  required  great  knowledge  and  per- 
severance. The  individuals  who  carried  it  on  spread 
themselves,  at  the  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  through 
all  Greece,  more  especially  over  Mount  Pelion  in  Thes- 
saly,  Telethra  in  Eubcea,  Pamassos  in  Phocis,  and  the 
uplands  of  Laconia  and  Arcadia,^  making  inquiries, 
as  they  went  along,  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  dis- 
trict and  canton  respecting  the  medicaments  in  use 
among  them,  and  collecting  from  the  mouths  of 
peasants  and  shepherds  the  fruits  of  their  limited 
but  close  observation.  They  passed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  fields, 
studying  the  topography  and  distribution  of  plants, 
and  investigating  all  the  phenomena  of  vegetation. 
They  believed,  that  herbs  vary  in  virtues  and  powers 

*  Dioscorides,  however,     who  »i[c   o/xoyeydac   rd  re  yeviy    icnl 

mentions  this  work,  is  far  from  rds    iyepysiac    avrdrf    ^q    iid 

speaking  of  the  plan  with  praise:  tovto  davfjLfAVTi/Aoytvra  yiystrdai* 

iffiaproy  ^i    Kal  Trept   rfjy    ra^tv  Prooem.  p.  2. 
01      fiey     d<TVfi<l>v\ovg     dvyafieig 

avyKpovtravrec'  ol  ^i  Kara  tnof'  ^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  15. 

^cca      dvaypd}l/ayT£e*     SiHttfliay  9,  sqq. 
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according  as  they  are  found  in  mountains  or  in  yal- 
leys,  in  places  overrun  with  moisture,  and  where 
the  air  is  rank  and  heavy,  or  on  spots  swelling  and 
exposed,  where  they  are  fanned  and  invigorated  by 
every  breeze  that  blows.  They  laid  much  stress,  too, 
on  the  season  of  the  year,  on  the  weather,  and  on  the 
hour  of  the  day ;  some  simples  requiring,  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  be  gathered  when  the  sun  has  exhaled 
from  them  all  extraneous  moisture,  others  before  its 
rising,  others  amid  the  darkness  of  night  when  their 
leaves  and  flowers  were  sufiused  with  dew.  They 
were  guided,  likewise,  in  their  operations  by  other 
rules,  some  founded  on  experience,  others  originating 
in  fancy  and  superstition.  In  culling,  for  example, 
the  thapsia*  and  several  other  herbs,  they  were  care- 
ful, having  first  anointed  themselves  with  oil,  to 
stand  with  their  backs  to  the  wind,  persuaded  that 
they  otherwise  should  inhale  certain  noxious  effluvia 
which  would  cause  their  whole  bodies  to  swell,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  dog-rose,*  that  their  sight  would 
be  impaired. 

TTiose  who  gathered  the  mountain  rue,'  anointed 
their  faces  and  hands  with  oil,  to  guard  themselves 
against  cutaneous  inflammation.  Again,  of  other 
herbs  the  juices  are  so  pungent  as  to  bum  like 
fire:  these  were  collected  in  the  greatest  haste. 
In  digging  the  hellebore,*  too,  the  odour  of  which 
was  supposed  rapidly  to  affect  the  brain,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  great  celerity,  and  were  careful  to  eat 
a  clove  or  two  of  garlic  beforehand,  and  to  drink 
a  little  pure  wine  after.  But  all  these  precautions 
were  trifling  compared  with   those  which  the  good 

1  Dioscor.  iv.   157.      Theoph.  of  poisons,  cultivated  a  great  ya- 

Hist.  Plant,  ix.  8.  5.  riety  of  them  with  his  own  hands 

^  Kvy6tT€aToy.     Theoph.  Hist  j»  ^^^  royal  ^ens,   such    as 

Plant,  ix.  8.  5.  hyoscyamus,  hellebore,  hemlock, 

*         '  ..*.  aconite,  and  dorycnion,  of  whose 

3  Dioscor.  ui.  53.  ^^^^  ^^  qualities  he  obtained 

^  King  Attalus,   desirous  not     a  thorough  knowledge  by  experi- 
to  have  far  to  reach  in  the  matter     ments.     Plut.  Demet  §  20. 
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rizotomists  had  persuaded  themselves  were  indispen* 
sable  in  collecting  the  peony  flower.*  About  this 
operation  they  interwove  a  sort  of  netting  of  ro- 
mance :  it  was  to  be  undertaken  they  affirmed  by 
night,  lest  the  woodpeckers,  who  regarded  it  with 
as  much  jei^ousy  as  the  Indian  ants  do  their  gold^ 
should  fall  upon  the  unfortunate  herbalists,  and  with 
their  sharp  beaks  pluck  out  their  eyes.  So,  like^ 
wise,  in  gathering  the  centaury  they  were  to  stand 
on  their  guard  lest  they  should  be  assaulted  and 
maltreated  by  the  hawks.  Considering  all  these 
numerous  evils  which  rizotomist  flesh  was  heir  to, 
Theophrastus  thinks  it  by  no  means  absurd,  that 
when  issuing  forth  on  an  enterprise  so  perilous,  they 
should  have  fortified  their  nerves  with  many  prayers. 
Some  few,  however,  of  their  practices  the  philoso- 
pher condemns  as  a  trifle  beyond  the  mark,  as  for 
example  when  in  digging  the  root  of  the  Ascle-» 
pian  all-heal,  they  judged  it  necessary  to  propitiate 
mother  earth  by  burying  in  its  stead  a  cake  com- 
posed  of  many  various  sweets.  And  again  in  un- 
earthing the  root  of  the « iris  fcetidissima,  they  in-* 
terred  a  cake  of  spring  wheat  mixed  with  honey, 
not,  however,  before  they  had  drawn  round  the  spot 
a  treble  circle  with  a  two-edged  sword.  When  they 
had  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  roots,  they 
held  it  up  for  some  time  in  the  air,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  procure  a  second,  and  so  on.  Strangest 
of  all,  however,  were  the  ceremonies  observed  in 
digging  the  mandrake.^  First,  the  triple  magic  cir- 
cle was  inscribed  on  the  earth  with  a  sword,  then 
the  pious  rizotomist  turned  his  face  toward  the 
west,  and  began  to  use  his  knife,  while  a  second 
operator  went  dancing  round,  uttering  all  kinds  of 
amorous  incantations.  Still  more  perilous  was  the 
gathering  of  the  black  hellebore,  which  they  per- 
formed with   the  face  towards  the   east,   and  many 

^  Ilaiwi'ca.      Theoph.       Hist.         ^  May^pdyopat,  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  ix.  8.  C.  Plant,  ix.  8.  8. 
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prayers  to  Apollo  and  Asclepios.*  Tlie  strictest 
watch  was  meanwhile  to  be  kept,  that  no  eagle 
appeared  above  the  horizon;  for  if  the  eye  of  this 
king  of  birds  happened  to  fall  upon  the  herbalist 
while  engaged  in  digging,  he  would  infallibly  die 
within  the.year.* 

After  all  these  toilsome  and  dangerous  enterprises 
it  was  natural  that  the  rizotomists  should  desire  to 
enjoy  some  advantages,'  which,  accordingly,  they 
procured  themselves  by  selling  dear  their  hard-won 
prizes  to  their  equally  superstitious  countrymen. 
Making  no  pretension  as  I  have  said  to  describe 
the  regular  medical  practice  among  the  Greeks,  I 
shall  here,  nevertheless,  introduce  some  few  parti- 
culars more  or  less  connected  with  it,  which  mav 
be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  age  and  people/ 
Great  were  the  virtues  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
herb  alysson,  (biscutella  didyma,)  which,  being  pound- 
ed and  eaten  with  meat,  cured  hydrophobia.  Nay, 
more,  being  suspended  in  a  house,  it  promoted  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants ; '  it  protected  likewise  both 
man  and  cattle  from  enchantment;  and,  bound  in 
a  piece  of  scarlet  flannel  round  the  necks  of  the 
latter,  it  preserved  them  from  all  diseases. 

Coriander-seed,^  eaten  in  too  great  quantity,  pro- 
duced, they  thought,  a  derangement  of  the  intellect. 
Ointment  of  saffron  had  an  opposite  effect,  for  the 
nostrils  and  heads  of  lunatics  being  rubbed   there- 


*  Dioscor.  iv.  151. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  8. 
5,  sqq.  The  spleen-wort,  (d<r' 
irXriyoy)  when  designed  to  pro- 
duce sterility  was  collected  on  a 
dark  night:  dtreXiiyov  Be  vvktoq 
^(71  &iv  ahrrly  opvatrtiv  ii^  dro- 
iciov.     Dioscor.  iii.  151. 

5Cf.  Poll.  iv.  177. 

^  See  a  witty  disquisition  on 
chamla  in  Luc  Philopseud.  §  7, 
and  a  list  of  medicinal  plants  in- 
troduced into  remedies  for  the 
gout.     Tragopodag.  138»  seq. 


*  Dioscor.  iii.  105.  Another 
mode  of  repelling  contagious  dis- 
orders was  to  cause  verses  to  be 
written  by  soothsayers  on  the 
door.  Luc  Alexand.  §  36.  Fevers 
were  also  cured  in  some  places  by 
touching  miraculous  statues,  as 
that  of  the  wrestler  Polydamas  at 
Olympia,  or  that  of  Theagenes, 
at  Thasos.  Deor.  Condi.  §  IS. 
A  sea-onion  was  planted  before 
dwelling  houses  as  a  charm. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vii.  13.  4. 

^  Dioscor.  iiL  71- 
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with  they  were  supposed  to  receive  considerable  re- 
lief.^ Melampos  the  goatherd  was  reported  to  have 
cured  the  daughters  of  Prsetos^  of  their  madness 
by  large  doses  of  black  hellebore,  which  thereafter 
received  from  him  the  name  of  Melampodion.  Sea- 
onions^  suspended  over  the  doors  preserved  from  en- 
chantment, as  did  likewise  a  branch  of  rhamnus  over 
doors  or  windows.*  A  decoction  of  rosemary  *  and  of 
the  leaves  and  stem  of  the  anemone^  was  adminis- 
tered to  nurses  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk,  and 
a  like  potion  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  Cretan 
dittany^  was  given  to  women  in  labour.  This  herb, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  virtues  unimpaired,  and  that 
it  might  be  the  more  easily  transported  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  was.  preserved  in  a  joint  of  a  ferula 
or  reed.  A  plaster  of  incense,®  Cimolian  earth, 
and  oil  of  roses,  was  applied  to  reduce  the  swelling 
of  the  breasts.  A  medicine  prepared  from  mule's 
fem,^  was  believed  to  produce  sterility,  as  were  like- 
wise the  waters  of  a  certain  fountain  near  Pyrrha, 
while  to  those  about  Thespiae  a  contrary  effect 
was  attributed,  as  well  as  to  the  wine  of  Heraclea 
in  Arcadia.^^    The  inhabitants  of  this  primitive  region 


^(.pHavTiK^v,  vwyiariKrlPy  50cvxoX- 
XaKiQ  enl  tppeyeriKiiv  iLpfioisi  ica- 
ratpe^oiiEvoVy  9  dTrotr^tpaiySfit' 
vov,  ^  KoX  Kara  fiv^tariifiiay  Bia- 
j(pi6fuyoy.     Dioscor.  i.  64. 

^  Dioscor.  iv.  151.  ApoUod.  ii. 
2.2. 

*  Luc.  Alexan.  §  47.  Dioscor. 
ii.  202. 

♦  Dioscor.  i.  119. 

^  Aitaytarlc-  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  ix.  1 1. 1 0.  Dioecor.  iii.  87. 
'*  In  insulis  Grsecis  rarius  in  Melo 
"  legit."  Sibth.  Flor.  Gr«ec.  tab. 
14.  ''  In  Zacintho,  nee  non  in 
'*  Boeotia."    D.  Hawkins. 

^  Dioscor.  ii.  207. 

7  Theoph.  Hbt  Plant,  ix.  1 6. 1. 

^  Dioscor.  i«  81.    Of.  CeLs.  ii. 


88.  Pills  of  wax  were  given  to 
nurses  to  prevent  the  thickening 
of  the  mUk.  Dioscor.  ii.  105. 
We  have  already  remarked  on  the 
exuberance  of  milk  in  Greek  wo- 
men. Nevertheless  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  one  nurse  could  ndt 
suckle  two  children:  oi^e  Bvo 
fipdfri  vwo  rpo^ov  /imc  iicrpef^O" 
fuya,  Geopon.  v.  18.  4.  The 
stone  Galactites  was  worn  round 
the  neck  by  superstitious  nurses 
in  order  to  increase  their  milk. 
Plin.  viii.  16.  xxxvii.  10.  Vige- 
n^re^  Imagen.  de  Philostrate^  p. 
576. 

9'Hfii6yioy.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  ix.  18.  7. 

10  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  1 8. 
10. 
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drank  milk  as  an  aperient^  in  the  spring,  because  of 
the  medicinal  herbs  on  which  the  cattle  were  then 
supposed  to  feed.  Medicines  of  laxative  properties 
were  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber, 
which  were  said  to  retain  their  virtues  for  two  hun- 
dred years,^  though  simples  in  general  were  thought 
to  lose  their  medicinal  qualities  in  less  than  four.^ 
The  oriental  gum  called  kankamon  v^as  admiu* 
istered  in  water  or  honeyed  vinegar  to  fat  persons 
to  diminish  their  obesity,  and  also  as  a  remedy  for 
the  toothache.^  For  this  latter  purpose  the  gum 
of  the  Ethiopian  olive  ^  was  put  into  the  hollow 
tooth,  though  more  efficacy  perhaps  was  attributed 
to  the  root  of  dittander^  which  they  suspended  as 
a  charm  about  the  neck.  A  plaster  of  the  root 
of  the  white  thorn'  or  iris®  roots  prepared  with 
flour  of  copper,  honey,  and  great  centaury,  drew  out 
thorns  and  arrowheads  without  pain.  An  unguent 
procured  from  fem^  was  sold  to  rustics  for  curing 
the  necks  of  their  cattle  galled  by  the  yoke.  A 
decoction  of  marsh-mallow  leaves***  and  wine  or  ho- 
neyed vinegar  was  administered  to  persons  who  had 
been  stung  by  bees  or  wasps  or  other  insects;'* 
bites  and  bums  were  healed  by  an  external  appli- 
cation of  the  leaf  smeared  with  oil,  and  the  pow- 
dered roots  cast  into  water  cikused  it  to  freeze  if 
placed  out   during   the  night  in  the  open  air;  an 


1  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  15. 
4.  The  belief  was  prevalent,  how- 
ever^ that  milk  at  all  times  was 
a  species  of  medicine.  Thus  when 
Timagoras  accepted,  among  other 
things,  eighty  cows  from  the  king 
of  Persia,  with  herdsmen  to  take 
care  of  them,  he  pretended  that 
he  had  need  of  their  milk  on  ac- 
comit  of  the  delicacy  of  his  health : 
Jc  ^^  irpo^  doptotniav  Tiva  ydkcuC" 
Toc  fioeiov  Ce6fieyoi,  Plut.  Pe- 
lopid.  §  SO, 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  ix.  14. 1. 

'  Dioacor.  in  prooMn.  p.  4. 


♦  Dioscor.  i.  23. 

«  Id.  i.  141. 

^  Id.  ii.  205. 

7  Id.i.  122. 

^  iBivpiQ,  Iris  fostidissima.  Di- 
oscor. iv.  22. 

9  Urdpic     Dioscor.  iv.  1 86. 

*^  Dioscor.  iii.  163.  A  plaster 
of  fresh  laurel  leaves  was  thought 
to  produce  the  same  efiect.  i.  106. 

^^  As  a  protection  against  nius- 
quitos  the  Greeks  we  find  were 
accustomed  to  anoint  their  bodies 
with  oil  which  had  been  flavoured 
with  wormwood.   Dioscor.  liL  !?6. 
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unguent  was  prepared  with  oil  from  reeds,  green 
or  dry,  which  protected  those  who  anointed  them- 
seWes  with  it,  from  the  stings  of  yenomous  reptiles. 
Cinnamon  unguent,^  or  terebinth  and  myrtle-ber- 
ries,' boiled  in  wine,  were  supposed  to  be  a  preserv- 
atiye  against  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  or  scorpion, 
as  was  the  pistachio  nut  against  that  of  serpents/ 
Some  persons  ate  a  roasted  scorpion  to  cure  its 
own  bite;*  a  powder,  moreover,  was  prepared  from 
sea-crabs  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  this  reptile.*  Vi- 
pers^ were  made  to  contribute  their  part  to  the 
materia  medica;  for,  being  caught  alive,  they  were 
enclosed  with  salt  and  dried  figs  in  a  vase  which 
was  then  put  into  a  furnace  till  its  contents  were 
reduced  to  charcoal,  which  they  esteemed  a  valu- 
able medicine.  A  considerable  quantity  of  viper^s 
flesh  was  in  the  last  century  imported  from  Egypt 
into  Venice,  to  be  used  in  the  composition  of  me- 
dicinal treacle.^  From  the  flowers  of  the  sneeze- 
wort,®  a  sort  of  snuff  appears  to  have  been  manu- 
factured, though  probably  used  only  in  medicines. 
The  ashes  of  old  leather »  cured  bums,  galls,  and 
blistered  feet. 

The  common  remedy  when  persons  had  eaten  poi- 
sonous mushrooms  was  a  dose  of  nitre  exhibited  in 
vinegar  and  water ;  ***  with  water  it  was  esteemed  a 
cure  for  the  sting  of  the  bumcow,  and  with  benzoin 
it  operated  as  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  bulls' 
blood.  The  seeds  of  mountain-rue,  in  small  quan- 
tities, were  regarded  as  an  antidote,  but,  adminis- 
tered too  copiously,  were  themselves  lethal."  White 
hellebore  was  employed  with  honey  and  other  me- 

^  Dioscor.  i.  13«  ^  T^  3c  diro  T&y  Karrvfidrtay 

^  Id.  u  91.  155.  ToXcud  ^^/iara,  Ketcav/iiya  Aral 

'  Id.  L  177.  Xe/a  i:aTaic\air(T6fAeva,  TvpUav* 

^  Id.  ii.  IS,  trra  koX  Taparplfifiara  Kal  rd  i^ 

^  Id.  ii.  12.  vTroZfiiidTtav  OXlfifiara  ^epawivei. 

^  Id.  ii.  18.  Dioscor.  ii.  51. 

7  Hazelquiat,  Travels,  p.  221.  ^o  Dioscor.  v.  ISO. 

«  nrap/icic^.     Diolfcor.  li.  1 92.  "  Id.  iii.  53. 
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dicines  to  poison  rats;^  bastard  saffron,^  mice,  pigs, 
and  dogs ;  which  last  were  physicked  with  hellebore.' 
The  dcM&dly  qualities  of  this  plant,  when  taken  in  any 
quantity,  were  universally  known,  and,  therefore, 
the  pharmacopolist,  Thrasyas,^  of  Mantinea,  who 
boasted  of  having  invented  a  poison  which  would 
kill  without  pain,  attained  the  credit  of  possessing 
something  like  miraculous  powers,  because  he  used 
frequently,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses  to 
eat  a  whole  root,  or  even  two,  of  hellebore.  One 
day,  however,  a  shepherd,  coming  into  his  shop,  ut- 
terly destroyed  his  reputation ;  for,  in  the  sight  of 
all  present,  he  devoured  a  whole  handful,  observing 
thai  it  was  nothing  at  all,  for  that  he  and  his 
brethren  on  the  mountains  were  accustomed  to  do 
as  much,  and  more,  daily .^  They  had,  in  fact,  dis- 
covered, that  medicine  is  no  medicine,  and  poison 
no  poison,  to  those  with  whose  bodies  they  have 
been  assimilated  by  use.  When  limbs  were  to  be 
amputated,  and  previous  to  the  application  of  the 
cautery,  a  dose  of  powdered  mandragom^root  was 
usually  administered. 

On  the  nature,  power,  and  uses,  of  ancient  poisons, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enlarge.^    It  may  be  proper. 


*  Dioscor.  iv.  150. 

^  Xa/ittcXeVv  XtvKoc  •  •  •  • 
dvoKTilvei  Kal  K^vaQ  koX  vac  *^o.\ 

KoX  hfyiXaia  ^uBi7au.     Diosoor. 
lu.  10. 
»  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  8.  4. 

^Theophrast  Hist.  Plant,  ix. 
16.  7,  seq.  Cf.  Sext.  Empir. 
Pynrh.  Hypot.  1.  i.  p.  1 7.  b. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  17. 1. 

^  See  on  Scythian  slow  poison, 
Theoph^  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  15.  2, 
Among  the  Romans  the  lepus 
marinus  (the  aplysia  depilens  of 
Linnaeus)  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  secret  poison^  as  we  find  from 
the  example  of  Domitian>    who 


employed  it  in  removing  his  bro- 
ther Titus.  AvoiK  ^  irolr  fJord 
T6y  Taripa  rrlv  dfi^y  Karaaxoy 
ra,  vvo  rov  daKarrioy  Xay^ 
dwo&areiy*  toy  &  i^!^^  roirror, 
TopdxtoOat  xv^ovc  droppfiTtrw^, 
vxip  xaira  rd  iy  rjf  •^oXorn^ 
Koi  yy  dy^po^&ira,  Kal  Ncp«#ra 
/liv  ijivoiilmou  rdtg  cavrov  o^^ac 
T^y  Xoyi^v  rovTOy  iwl  ro»c 
•KoXifuvrdTovc,  ^furtayow  ^ 
iir\  toy  dBeX^y  Tiroy,  oh  to  £vy 
diiXi^  oftx^iv  iiiyoy  ^yov/i^ror, 
dXXd  TO  Ivy  wpiif  re  Kal  XP^f^f' 
Philost.  Vit.  ApoU.  Tyan.  vi.  32, 
p.  271.  The  baneful  qualities  of 
this  fish  are  noticed^  likewise, 
by  Dioscoiides,  Alexipharm.  30 ; 
by  iElian.  de  Nat.  Animal  il 
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however,  to  observe,  that  they  had  discovered  drugs 
which  would  kill  secretly,  and  at  almost  any  given  time 
from  the  moment  of  administering  them.     They,  by  ' 
certain  preparations  of  aconite,^  so  called  from  AconI,  \ 
a  village  in  the  country   of  the  Mariandynians,  the 
professional  poisoners  could   take  off  an  individual 
at  any  fixed  period,  from  two  months  to  two  years- 
The  possession,  however,  of  this  poison  was  in  itself 
a  capital  offence.^     It   was  usually  administered  in 
vrine  or  hydromel,   where  its  presence   was  not  to 
be  detected  by  the  taste.     At  first,   there  was  sup* 
posed  to  exist  no  remedy,  so  that  all  who  took  it 
inevitably  perished;   but,  at   length,  physicians,  and 
even  the  common  people  of  the  country,  discovered 
more  than  one  antidote  prepared  from  the  groimd- 
pine,'  from  honey,  and  from  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
Another  poison,   evidently  in  frequent  use,  was  the 
bulb  of  the  meadow-saffiron  (colchicum  autumnale), 
which  being  known  to  everybody,  and  nearly  always 
at  hand,  slaves  ^  were  said  to  have  plucked  and  eaten 
when  enraged  against  their  masters;  but,  repenting 
presently,  they   used,   with   still  greater  celerity,  to 
rush  in  search  of  an  antidote.     Some  persons,  anxi- 
ous to  fortify  their  children  against  the   effects   of 
all  noxious  drugs,  were  in  the  habit  of  administering 
to  them. as  soon  as  bom  a  small  dose  of  the  powder 
of  bindweed,*  which   they  believed    to  possess   the 
power  of  protecting  them  for  ever.     When  persons 
were  invited  out  to  dine  where  they  ran  the  risk  of 
meeting  with   ratsbane  in  their  dishes,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  chew  a  little  calamint  before  the  repast.^ 
In  the  case  of  the  canine  species  the  Argives,  in* 
stead  of  having  recourse  to  poison,  like  their  neigh^ 
bours,   used   to   celebrate  an  annual  festival  during 

45.  xvi.  19,  and  by  Pliny,  Nat.         '  Dioscor.  iii.  175. 

Hist.  ix.  72.  xxxii.  3.  ^  Theoph.  Hist.  Pla^t.  ix.  16. 6. 


^  Cfl  Beckmann,  i.  82.  ^  Dioscor.  iv.  144. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  1 6. 7.         6  id.  iiL  43. 
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the   dog-days,  in  which  they  seem   to   have   slaugh- 
tered* 

Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 
And  cur  of  low  degree, 

the  moist  atmosphere  of  their  city  having  been  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  engender  hydrophobia. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  materia  medica 
was  the  cedar  gum,  generally  transparent,  and  of  a 
most  pungent  odour.  It  was  esteemed  destructiYe 
of  living  bodies,  but  formed,  doubtless,  an  important 
ingredient  among  the  embalmer's  materials,  since  it 
completely  preserved  corpses  from  corruption,  on 
which  account  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Life  of 
the  Dead.*  It  entered,  moreover,  into  preparation 
designed  to  sharpen  the  sight. 

The  gum  obtained  from  the  cherry-tree'  was  ad- 
ministered in  wine  and  water  to  promote  appetite. 
A  dose  of  saffron  and  boiled  wine  restored  the  tone 
of  the  stomach  after  excess  at  table.  Asses^  milk 
was  habitually  given  to  consumptive  patients,  con- 
nected with  which  practice  there  is  an  apothegm 
of  Demosthenes,  which  may  be  worth  repeating. 
When  he  was  once  exerting  himself  to  prevwl  on 
some  foreign  state  to  ally  itself  with  Athens,  an 
orator  in  opposition  observed,  that  the  Athenians 
were  like  asses"  milk,  whose  presence  always  indi- 
cated sickness  in  the  places  they  visited.  ^*  It  is 
"  true,''  replied  Demosthenes,  "  but  the  sickness 
"  previously  exists,  and  they  come  to  cure  it."  A 
mixture  of  salt  and  water,  to  which  the  Egyptians 
added  the  juice  of  the  radish,^  constituted  a  very 
common  emetic.      Opium  was    in  general  use  even 

*  A  then.  iii.  56.      There  ap-  *  Avvafiiy    Bk    Ij^fc   eiyrran^r 

pears  to  be  no   other  authority  fuy  r^r    c/iif^^^wK,    fvXwcrucir 

ibr   this   custom.       Cf.     Meurs.  ^    r^Sy    ysxp^y    (nffidTiay»  66ty 

Grsec.  Feriat.   iv.  p.  185.     The  ical    y&cpov    (viiy    rcvcc     avriy 

poison  of  a  mad  dog*8  bite  was  Itcdkevay.     Dioflcor.  L  105. 
exhausted  by  the  cupping-glass.         ^  Dioscor.  i.  157. 
Celsus,  V.  ^7.2.  «  2vppi/o,  PoU.  L  £47. 
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80  early,  apparently,  as  the  age  of  Homer,*  who 
seems  to  have  celebrated  it  under  the  name  of  ne-  ' 
penthe.  The  Spartan  soldiers  appear  to  have  made  ^ 
considerable  use  of  the  poppy-head ;  *  but  whether 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Rajpoots  of  modern 
India,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Persons  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  frightful  and  dismal  dreams ' 
could  always  gratify  their  wishes  by  eating  leaks 
or  lentils,  or  the  seeds  of  the  great  bind-weed,* 
mixed  with  dorycnion.  We  may  mention  by  the 
way,  that  the  ancients  understood  well  the  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.* 


1  Odyss.  i.  221.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  xxi.  21.  Dutens,  p.  183. 
From  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
there  seems  reason  to  suspect, 
that  certain  Asiatic  nations  were 
already  in  his  time  acquainted 
with  the  inebriating  effects  of 
opium  smoke.  For,  describing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
islands  found  in  the  Araxes,  he 
relates  that  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  gather  together  round  a 
fire,  and  casting  the  fruit  of  some 
unknown  tree  into  the  flames  to 
inhale  with  delight  the  smoke 
and  effluvia  emitted  by  it,  until 


they  experienced  all  the  delight 
and  madness  of  intoxication, 
which  impelled  them  to  leap 
aboiXt,  and  dance  and  sing.  i. 
202.  Among  the  Scythians, 
moreover,  we  find  in  the  same 
author  distinct  traces  of  the  use 
of  beng,  or  hemp-seed.  iv.  75. 

«  Thucyd.  iv.  26.  Cebus,  ii. 
32.     Dioscor.  iv.  65. 

^Dioscor.  ii.  129.  179. 

^  S/i/Xaf  Xcta.  Dioscor.  iv.  145. 

*Poll.  ii.  46.  214.216.  Plat. 
Tim.  t.  vii.  p.  19,  seq.  89,  seq. 
98. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

industry:  weavers,  glovers,  sock-makers,  cord- 
wainers,  tanners,  hatters,  dyers   op  purple,  etc^ 

FISHERMEN.  . 


In  spinning  and  weaving  the  ancients  evidently 
rivalled  us,  though  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 
As  fieur,  indeed,  as  the  former  process  is  concerned, 
no  machinery  can  rival  the  human  hand,  which, 
from  its  slight  oily  exudation  ^  is  enabled  to  com- 
municate superior  strength  and  evenness  to  the 
finest  threads.  Thus  in  Hindustan  muslins  were 
formerly  produced,  which,  laid  on  the  grass  and 
wetted  by  dew,  became  invisible.*  And  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  the  produce  of  ancient 
Greek  looms  rivalled  those  of  Dakka.  The  fabrics 
of  Cos^  and  Tarentum  appear,  in  fact,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients,  to  have  floated  like  a 
snowy  mist  around  the  female  form,  disclosing  its 
whole  contour  like  a  gauze  veil.*  In  flowered  and 
variegated  tissues,^  too,   they  attained  extraordinary 


1  The  whole  of  the  manufac- 
ture in  India  is  by  hand-spinning, 
consequently  there  is  a  greater 
tension,  from  the  moisture  which 
the  hand  gives  them,  than  can  be 
had  from  anything  in  the  shape 
of  machinery ;  a  fine  yam  can  be 
produced  by  hand-spinning  '*  firom 
'*a  short  staple,  which  firame- 
**  spinning  will  not  touch  at  all." 
Report  fi^m  the  Lords,  July  8, 
1830,  p.  816. 

«  Tavemier  relates,  *'  that  the 
''  ambassador  of  Shah  Sefi,  on  his 
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''  return  firom  India,  presented  his 
master  with  a  cocoa-nut,  set 
with  jewels,  containing  a  mus- 
**  lin  turban,  sixty  covits,  or  thir* 
"  ty  English  yards,  in  length,  so 
'*  exquisitely  fine,  that  it  could 
"  scarcely  be  felt  by  the  touch." 
The  Hindoos,  vol.  L  p.  188. 

3WinkeL   Hist,  de  TArt   L 
498. 

*  Athen.  xiL  23.  Aristoph.  Ly- 
sist.  48.  Poll.  viL  76. 

^  To  these  an  allusion  is  made 
in  the  following  passage  of  Plato : 


WEAVERS. 
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excellence.  The  fiDest  and  most  brilliant  shot  staQB 
imitating  the  breast  of  the  dove,  flowered  cloth  of 
gold,  and  the  weaving  of  gold  wire  itself,  were 
known  to  the  ancients.  Silk,  before  that  of  China  ^ 
was  common  in  the  west,  they  obtained  from  the 
beard  of  a  sea  shell ;  and  lawn  and  cambric  and 
open  work,  like  Brussels  or  Valenciennes  lace,  were 
familiar  to  them. 

Being  ignorant  of  who  was  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  weaving,  they  attributed  the  honour  to  Athena, 
who  imparted  a  knowledge  of  it  to  Arachn^,'  a  virgin 
of  Mseonia,  afterwards  changed  into  a  spider.  But 
spiders  were  not  long  the  only  weavers  among  the 
Hellenes,  who  speedily  invented  the  upright  and 
horizontal  looms,  wliich,  in  after  times  at  least,  were 
constructed  from  the  wood  of  the  andrachn^.' 

Among  the  finest  and  most  elegant  fabrics  of 
Greece  were  those  manufactured  in  the  Achaean  city 
of  Patrce,*  where  the  women  being  twice  as  nume- 
rous as  the  men,  would  alone  appear  to  have  worked 
in  the  factories,  from  which  the  greater  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  doubtless,  derived  their  livelihood. 
The  flax,  from  which  the  fine  linen  and  head^nets^ 


&a7ctp  ifidnov  iromlXoy  iratriv  fiv' 
Bitn  veroiKiXfiiyoy,  ovrto  icai  airri 
irdtny  H^tai  irevoixiXfiiyri  roXX/cr- 
TTi  av  ffalyoiTo.  De  Repub.  viii. 
t.  vi.  p.  401.  Cf.  Poll.  iii.  34, 
Winkelmann^  i.  500.  Athea.  ii. 
30. 

1  Pau8.  tI.  266,  sqq.  Aristoph. 
Hist.  Animal,  t.  19,  p.  138. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  26,  seq. 
Qibbon,  t.  vii.  p.  90,  seq.  Dap* 
per,  p.  266. 

«  Goguet,  i.  266.     Plut.  Nic. 

§  d* 

»  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  7.  7. 

The  stem  of  the  bastard-safifron 
(rnficoc)  was  used  as  a  spindle 
by  the  women  of  remote  anti- 
quity, vi.  14.  3. 

♦  Pausan.   vii.   21.    14.      Cf. 


Dutens,  Origine  des  D^couvertet, 
p.  285.     Herod,  ii.  105. 

*  Foes.  CEconom.  Hippoc.  v.  ct- 
Kpin^aXo^*  p.  202.  These  head- 
nets  were  purple  among  the  Spar- 
tans. Athen.  xv.  28.  The  Gre- 
cian ladies,  it  would  appear,  some- 
times wore  upon  their  heads  cauls 
of  fine  skin,  probably  semi-tran- 
sparent, which  obtained  the  name 
of  Tofii^SXyyH,  Mosris,  p.  206. 
Bekk.  In  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  I  have  supposed  this  word, 
where  it  occiurs  in  Pollux,  to  sig- 
nify beads,  because  water-bubbles, 
which  transparent  beads  resemble, 
were  so  called.  Etym.  Mag.  682. 
10.  Suid.  ▼.  wofjupix.  t.  ii.  p.  565. 
d.     Martial  alludes  to  the  cauls 
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of  this  town  were  made,  was  not  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  in  the  plains  of  Elis,^  where  alone, 
in  Greece,  the  plant  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  not  yielding  in  fineness  to  the  best  pro- 
duced in  India,  while  it  was  possessed  of  superior 
whiteness.*  The  fine  cloths  manufactured  from  it 
sold  for  their  weight  in  gold.*  Another  spedes  of 
very  fine  flax  was  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Amor- 
gos,*  where  were  likewise  manufactured  linens  of 
the  most  beautiful  texture,  frequently  dyed  purple, 
on  which  account  the  word  Amorgis'  has  sometimes 
been  supposed  to  denote  a  purple  stufl^  though  the 
fabrics  of  the  island  were  as  often  white  as  of  any 
other  colour.  In-  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  they  wove 
a  sort  of  fine  napkins,  which  were  evidently  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  pocket-handkerchiefs.^ 

Even  from  hemp,  very  superior  cloths  were  pro- 
duced^ in  antiquity,  especially  amongst  the  Thra- 
cians,  in  whose  country  this  plant  was  found  both 
in  a  cultivated  and  a  wild  state.  It  differed  very 
little  from  flax,  except  in  its  superior  height  and 
thickness ;  and  the  fabrics  manufactured  from  it  were 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  linen,  save  by  the  most 


above-mentioned  in  the  foUowing 
▼erses: 

Fortior  et  tortos  servat  yeeica 
capillos, 

Et  mutat  Latias  spiuna  Ba- 
tava  comas. 

Epigram.  viiL  ftS.  19. 

>  Not  as  Mr.  ficeckh  supposes 
in  Achaia^  this  name  signifying 
Greece  in  generaL  It  grew,  oIh 
serves  Pliny,  circa  Eiim  in  Ackaia. 
Nat.  Hist.  xix.  4.  Bceckh.  I  142. 

«  Paus.  vi.  26.  6.  v.  5.  t.  viL 
21. 14.  Winkel.  Hist,  de  I'Art,  i. 
498.  Sixteen  matrons  wove  the 
peplos  of  Hera  in  Elis.  Meurs. 
Or.  Fer.  iii.  ISO,  sqq. 

^  Quatemis  denariis  scriptda 
ejus  permutata  quondam,  ut  auri 
reperio.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xix.  4. 


*  Suid.  V.  'Afiopylc.  Aristoph. 
Lysist.  150,  et  Scfaol.  This  was 
the  rate  at  which  silk  was  after- 
wards sold,  as  we  learn  from  an 
anecdote  of  Aurelian.  ''  Vestem 
"  holosericam  neque  ipse  in  ves- 
"  tiario  suo  habuit^  neque  alteri 
"  utendam  dedit.  Et  quum  ab 
eo  uxor  sua  peteret,  ut  unico 
pallio  blatteo  serico  uteretur, 
ille  respondit,  absit  ut  avro  fia 
pententur:  libra  enim  auri 
tunc  libra  serici  fuit.**  V^iiic. 
Vit.  Aurelian,  cap.  xlv. 

^  See  Dapper,  Description  des 
lies  de  TArdiipel.  p.  184. 

^  For  which  the  old  man  sub- 
stitutes a  fox's   tail.     Aristoph. 
Eq.  906,  et  Schol. 
7  Poll.  vii.  75.  Herod,  iv.  74. 
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experienced  judges.  From  hair,  too,  they  both  wove 
and  plaited  a  variety  of  garments,  among  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  mantle  for 
ladies.^  Sacks,  too,  were  manufactured  from  the  same 
materials,  together  with  socks,  whips,  and  fishing- 
lines.  The  Egyptians,  we  may  observe  by  the  way, 
wove  fine  cloths  and  sails,  and  made  ropes,  from  the 
fibre  of  the  papyrus  plant,'  as  the  Indians  did  from 
a  sort  of  grass  or  fine  rush.' 

In  the  island  of  Cos  existed,  from  a  very  early 
age,  the  art  of  rearing  silkworms  and  weaving  silk. 
As  these  insects,  however,  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
pine,  the  ash,  and  the  oak,  the  white  mulberry  not 
having  been  yet  introduced  into  Greece,  the  silk  they 
produced  was  very  different  in  quality  fi^m  that  of 
China.  The  art  of  unwinding  the  cocoons  and  spinning 
the  threads  was  invented  by  Pamphila,  daughter  of 
Plates,*  who  thus  became  the  benefactress  of  her 
country,  whose  fabrics  were  universally  admired  for 
their  delicacy,  fineness,  and  transparency,  since  they 
allowed  the  whole  form  and  colour  of  the  body  to 
be  distinguished  through  them,  like  the  gauze  che- 
mises worn  by  the  Turkish  ladies  in  the  recesses  of 
the  harem .^  Another  kind  of  silk  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  ancients  from  the  floss-like  beard  of 
the  pinna  marina,  or  silk-worm  of  the  sea,^  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  the  Balearic 
isles.  This  kind  of  silk  was  evidently,  at  one  period, 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  since  we  find  the 
emperors  of  Rome  bestowing  robes  of  it  as  a  mark 
of  their  imperial  ^vour  on  the  satraps  of  Armenia. 
In  modem  times,  however,  this  branch  of  industry 
has  been  almost  totally  neglected,  though  very  warm 
and  beautiful  winter  gloves  and   stockings  are  still 

^  Hemst.  ad  Poll.  x.  32,  Cf.         ^  Aristot.  Hist.  AnimaL  v.  1 9. 
ii,  24.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  ix.  26. 

«  Herod,  vii.  12.  ..  '  ^,^7  Montague's  Works,  t. 

u.  p.  ISfl. 

'  Id.  iii.  93.  Comm.  on  Poll.  ^  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary. 
vii.  76.  Winkelmann,  i.  499. 
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manufactured  from  it  at  Tarento.  A  pair  of  these 
gloves  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
presented  as  a  gift  to  Pope  Benedict  the  Fourteenth.^ 

But  not  for  lightness  and  fineness  only  were  the 
silks  and  other  delicate  fabrics  of  the  ancients  ya* 
lued.  They  were  variegated^  with  stripes,  lozenges, 
the  figures  of  birds  and  other  animals,  sprigs,  flowers,' 
and  stars,^  inwoven  into  their  texture,  and  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours. 

Occasionally,  moreover,  when  the  ground  of  the 
whole  tissue  was  white,  a  border  of  fiuiciful  scrolls, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  intermingling  their  several  tints, 
extended  round  the  whole  robe  or  mantle,  which 
was  sometimes  also  bedropped  with  asterisks  of  gold. 
Their  flowered  silks,  and  cloths  of  various  colours, 
were  worn,  not  only  by  ladies  in  their  dresses,  but 
occasionally,  also,  by  vain  young  men,  who  thus  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  derision  of  the  multitude. 
Bed-curtains,  too,  and  the  hangings  of  apartments^ 
were  of  variegated  stnSk.  In  the  manufacturing  of 
tapestry^  and  drapery  for  the  statues  and  temples 
of  the  god^  the  greatest  possible  magnificence  and 
beauty  were  displayed.  Whole  years  were  devoted 
to  the  production  of  a  single  piece,  which  exhibit* 
ed  views  of  landscapes  and  cities,  together  with 
figures  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  groups  of  warriors, 
sometimes  arranged  in  religious  processions,  at  other 
times  engaged  in  battle,  where  the  scene,  the  com- 
batants, their  armour,  their  weapons,  and  the  flow- 
ing gore  were  represented  by  various  colours  to  the 
life.^  In  the  manufacture  of  oarpets,  the  Greeks 
displayed  great  taste  and  elegance,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  figures  of  animals,  trees,  or  flowers,  with 

^  Winkelmann,  Hist,  de  TArt.  Winkelmann,  i.  499.    Gitone,  II 

i.  499.     ^schyl.  Agamem.  855.  Costume   Antico   e   Modemo  di 

«  Plut.  Aristid.  S  16.     Win-  tutti  i  Popoli,  t.  i.  p.  94.  Tav.  15. 

kelmann^  Hist,  de  1  Art^  i.   492.  ^  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p. 

Herod,  vii.  67.  1 72.  Athen.  xv.  42. 

^  Plat,  de  Repub.  t.  vi.  p.  401.  ^  Horn.  II.  y.  125,  sqq. 

*  Athen.  xiil  45.  xii.  50.     Cf.  ?  Cf.  Horn.  II.  f.  289.  295. 
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which  they  were  inwrought,  or  their  pile,  softness, 
and  texture.^  Many  times  when  they  had  not  been 
flowered  by  the  hand  of  the  weaver,  they  were 
adorned  by  the  ladies  themselves  with  sprigs,  and 
leaves,  and  figures,  in  embroidery ;  sometimes  of 
various  bright  colours,  at  others  with  threads  of 
gold.^  Even  napkins  in  Egypt  were  embroidered 
with  golden  flowers,^  as  both  these  and  all  kinds 
of  handkerchief  still  are  throughout  the  East.  In 
Greece,  the  fine  soft  vests  which  warriors  *  wore 
beneath  their  shirts  of  mail  were  usually  figured 
with  rich  embroidery  by  the  females  of  their  fa- 
mily. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  supposed,^  that  silver 
threads  were  not  employed  until  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod,  either   in   weaving   or  embroidery  ;  ^    we  find 


^  See  Book  III.  chap.  IL 
^  One  of  the  most  extraordin- 
ary productions  of  the  Grecian 
loom  seems  to  have  been  that 
magnificent  dilamys  which  was 
weaving  for  king  Demetrius  at 
the  period  of  his  overthrow.  It 
had  been^  we  are  told^  a  long 
time  in  hand,  and  represented  in 
one  vast  picture  both  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  heaven  with  all  its 
constellations.  But  it  was  never 
completed,  none  of  the  succeeding 
sovereigns  of  Macedon  possessing 
the  gorgeous  taste  of  the  son  of 
Antigonos.  Fixii.  Demet.  §  41. 
Next  perhaps  to  this  in  curious 
workmanship  may  be  reckoned 
that  rich  mantle  fifteen  cubits  in 
length,  which  the  Sybarite  Alcis- 
thenes  exhibited  on  Mount  Laci- 
nium  during  the  festival  of  Hera, 
which  was  firequented  by  all  the 
people  of  Italy.  Dionysios,  the 
elder,  obtaining  possession  of  this 
garment,  sold  it  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
talents.     It  was  of  a  rich  sea 


purple  colour,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  border  containing 
the  figures  of  animals,  the  upper 
row  consisting  of  those  of  Susiana, 
the  lower  of  those  of  Persia  Pro- 
p^.  In  the  middle  aj^peared  an 
assembly  of  the  gods — ^Zeus,  Hera» 
Themis,  Athena,  Apollo,  and  A- 
phroditd.  At  either  end  stood  a 
figure  of  Alcisthenes  himself  with 
a  representation,  probably  sym- 
bolical of  the  city  of  Sybaris. 
All  these,  figures  were  the  pro- 
duce of  the  loom,  and  not  of  the 
needle.  Aristot.  de  Mirab.  Aus- 
culL  t.  xvL  p.  199,  seq.  Athen. 
xiL  58. 

«  Poll.  iv.  1 16.  Athen.  ix.  79. 
V.  28.  Herod,  ii.  122.  Lucian. 
Amor.  §  36,  sqq. 

♦Cf.  Herod,  vii.  61.  ix.  76. 
109. 

^  By  Beckmann,  for  example. 
History  of  Inventions,  ii.  217, 
and  Salmasius,  ad  Vopisc.  p. 
394,  and  ad  Tertull.  de  Pallio, 
p.  208. 

^  Cf.  Lucian.  Amor.  §  88,  sqq. 
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mention,  however,  in  Philo  Judseus,^  of  purple  co- 
verlets inwrought  with  silver  and  gold.  But  at 
length  the  love  of  show  and  magnificence  rose  to 
so  high  a  pitch,  that  robes  were  woven  entirely  of 
threads  of  gold.*  Ribbons  also  were  manufiactured 
of  the  same  materials,  and  several  fragments  of 
these  fabrics  have  more  than  once  been  discovered 
in  cinerary  urns  at  Rome,  though  the  greediness 
of  the  finder  has  almost  invariably  led  to  their 
being  melted  down.'  At  a  later  period  stuflb  were 
woven  partly  of  silk  or  woollen  and  partly  of 
gold.* 

Of  gloves^  the  Greeks  made  little  use,  though 
they  must  have  observed  very  early,  that  they  were 
worn  by  the  Persians,  and  probably  by  other  nations 
of  Asia.^  Nay  even  among  their  own  rustics  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  fashion  as  far  back 
as  the  heroic  ages.^  The  principal  customers,  there- 
fore, of  the  Hellenic  glovers  were  the  hedgers  and 
ditchers,  woodmen,  and  actors ;  for  on  the  stage  it 
was  fr^uently  necessary  to  appear  in  gloves,"  either 
in  order  to  disguise  the  colour  or  augment  the  size 
of  the  hands,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Furies,  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  being  furnished  with  talons 
like  those  of  the  hippogriff.^ 

Stockings  properly  so  called,  were  perhaps  little 
known  to  the  Greeks,  though  we  find  mention  made 
of  certain  socks  woven  from  the  cotonaceous  fila- 
ments of  a  species  of  river  truflSe,*^  which  must 
have  resembled  them  very  closely  both  in  form  and 
texture.  Besides,  we  see  in  works  of  art  represen- 
tations of  this  kind  of  sock  reaching  nearly  to  the 

1  Ed.  Mangey,  iL  47S.  ^  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viil  8. 

<  Winkelmann^  i.  503,  Huet,  7  Odyss.   6».  i^9.   Pacdchelli, 

Hist,  of  Ck>inm.  p.  $3.  Cf.  Athen.  de  Chirothecis^  in  p.  258. 

xii.  5,  sqq.  ^  Luc  Jup.  Tragoed.  §  41* 

3  Winkd.   Hist,  de  TArt,    i.  9  See  an  example,  Mus.  Chit- 

503.  raraont,  tar.   16.     Muaeo  Real 

^  Id.  i.  504.  Borbonico,  tav.  SSt.  50. 

5  Cf.  Poll.  ii.  1 52.  »o  Theoph.Hist.  Plant  viii.  1 3. 8. 
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knees,  and  somewhat  loose,  which  may  probably 
therefore  have  been  woven.  But  the  common  sock, 
like  the  hat,  was  of  felt,^  and  usually  white,^  fitting 
close  to  the  foot  and  leg,  and  chiefly  worn  by  wo- 
men, with  shoes  or  sandals,'  and  sometimes  in  lieu 
of  them,^  though  in  some  cases  it  occupied  the 
same  place  in  the  costume  of  the  Greeks  as  it  does 
in  modem  times. 

The  Hellenic  cordwainers*  appear  in  every  aire  to 
have  carried  on  a  thriving  tradef^nce  all  the  wld, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  philosophers,  went  well 
shod.  Their  workshops  seem  to  have  been  neatly 
furnished.  The  shoes  already  made,  whether  plain 
or  gilded,*'  used  to  be  rangi  on  shelveB  fixed'  up 
against  the  wall  with  fanciful  brackets,  while  their 
lasts,  pastepots,  pincers,  awls,^  and  other  imple* 
ments,  were  kept  in  armories,  sometimes  furnished 
with  double  folding-doors,  four  or  five  deep  shelves, 
and  extremely  elegant  in  form.  Their  cutting-boards® 
were  made  from  the  wood  of  the  wild  pear-tree  which 
being  of  a  close  hard  grain  kept  their  knives  con- 
stantly in  edge.  Among  the  Israelites  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  shoes  of  badger-skins.^ 

Of  the  various  processes  resorted  to  for  tanning, 
dressing,  and  dyeing  leather,^^  whether  to  be  worked 


1  Theoph.  Hist  Plant.  yiL  1 5. 
Athen.  ii.  67.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist, 
xix.  10.  Poll.  i.  U8.  ii.  196. 
Some  persons  wore  in  winter  a 
lambslan  covering  for  the  legs  and 
feet.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Nub.  720. 
•    '  Lucian.  Rhet.  Prsecept.  §  15. 

'  SchoL  Aristoph.  Lysist.  417. 
Acham.  299. 

^  Constant,  v.  xi Xoi.  Antich.  di 
Ercol.  t.  ii.  p.  1 85. 

«Poll.  vii.  80—96.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Acham.  299.  Eq.  821. 
709.  Vesp.  108.  Athen.  iii.  56. 
On  the  Cretan  Cothuin.  Poll.  vii. 
193.  V.  18.  Boettig.  Les  Furies, 
p.  35.  There  was  an  expensive  sort 


of  Ionian  shoe  called  (iamciitg* 
Etym.  Mag.  192.  17.  Kpi/xi^ec 
Hieron.  Mag.  Miscell.  iii.  3.  A 
pair  of  these  slippers  appears  to 
have  been  a  day's  work^  and  cost 
in  Lucian's  time  seven  oboloi. 
Somn.  seu  Gal.  §  22.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  purple  buskins,  vii.  76. 
The  women  of  Thessaly  wore 
wooden  shoes.     Athen.  xiiL  55* 

^  Luc.  adv.  Jndoct.  §  6. 

7  Poll.  iL  1 95.  X,  1 41 .     Antich. 
di  Ercol.  t.  i.  tav.  35.  p.  187. 

8  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  5.  1. 

9  Ezeldel^  xvi.  10. 

10  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  259. 
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up  into  clothing,  annonr,  shoefi,  or  parchment,  too 
little  by  fieir  is  known.  We  are  merely  informed 
that,  in  removing  the  hair  from  hides  and  skins, 
they  made  use  of  the  berries  of  the  white  briony;^ 
that,  in  preparing  them  for  receiving  any  dye  or 
colour,  the  seeds  of  the  sumach*  were  employed; 
and  that  the  bark  of  the  fir-tree  and  the  wood  of 
the  alder,^  reduced  to  chips,  entered  into  varions 
preparations  for  dressing  and  dyeing.^  Fawn-skins 
among  the  Thracians  were  prepared  probably  with 
the  hair  on,^  for  a  sort  of  buskins,^  and  the  skins 
of  sheep,^  and  dogs,^  beavers,^  otters,  and  badgers, 
tanned  in  a  variety  of  ways,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  the  hair,  were  appropriated  to 
the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of  dress.  Lea- 
ther, moreover,  was  dyed  of  every  bright  colour," 
purple,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  and  occasionally  gilded 
or  flowered  with  gold,^^  for  sandals,  thongs,  and  other 
purposes. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps,^*  though  a  less 
important  branch  of  industry  than  among  the  nor- 
thern nations  of  modem  times,  afforded  nevertheless 
employment  to  a  {»«tty  numerous  class  of  persons. 
At  Athens  it  was  not  fashionable  in  fine  weather 
to  wear  a  hat  at  all,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  the 
practice  was  supposed  to  hasten  the  approach  of  grey 
hairs  ;'^  but  in  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  sudden 


*  Dioscor.  iv.  184. 
«'P<Joc.     DioMor.  i.  U7. 

^  Theoph.  Hist.  Hant.  iii.  9.  1. 
14.  5. 

^  The  low  oak,  which  produces 
the  large  acorn  used  in  tanning, 
is  now  found  in  abundance  in  the 
Troad.    Chandler  i.  25. 

*  Herod,  vii.  75. 

<>  Sandals  of  leather  with  the 
hair  on  are  still  occasionally  ob> 
served  among  the  sailors  of  Greece. 
Chandler,  ii.  p.  12. 

7  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  398. 

*  SchoL  Aristoph.  Nub.  269. 


9  Dioscor.  ii.  26. 

10  As  eady  as  the  age  of  Moses 
we  find  mention  of  rams'-skins 
dyed  red.    Exod.  xxt.  5. 

"  PoU.  vii.  87. 

«PolL  viL  171.  The  Preri- 
dent  Goguet,  however,  imagines 
the  Gredcs  had  no  hats.  v.  440. 
Nightcaps.  Sch.  Vesp.  10.  Aiist. 
Cf.  Antich.  di  Ercol.  t.  viiL  p.  47« 
Gitone,  II  Cost.  Ant.  e  Mod.  <fi 
tut.  i  Fop.  t.  i.  p.  102.  pL  16. 

^  Aristot  de  Gen.  Animal,  v. 
1.  p.  355. 
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showers  were  looked  for,  cautious  persons  seldom 
went  abroad  without  their  broad-brim,  which  being 
furnished  with  a  long  skin  thong  was  suffered  to 
fall  back  and  hang  over  the  shoulders.  If  they 
happened  to  be  caught  by  the  rain  when  not  thus 
provided,  they  threw,  like  Strepsiades  in  the  Clouds, 
a  comer  of  their  mantle  over  the  head.  These  hats 
were  of  various  shapes,^  and  manufactured  of  very 
different  materials;  sometimes  square  or  lozenge- 
formed,  like  our  college-caps:  sometimes  round  with 
broad  leaf^  and  low  basinet  crown;  sometimes  peaked 
atop  with  rim  curling  all  round  like  the  bell  of  the 
Egyptian  lotos.  There  was  another  modification  of 
the  hat,^  fashioned  like  a  limpet-shell,  and  without 
a  brim,  chiefly  worn  by  fishermen  and  poor  opera- 
tives, and  sometimes  also  by  travellers.^ 

The  cynic,  Menippos,  however,  when  making  his 
round  through  Thebes,  in  the  costume  of  a  Fury, 
wore  a  broad-brimmed  Arcadian  hat,  on  which  were 
represented  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.^  Among 
the  Macedonians,  who  in  all  things  affected  mag* 
nificence,  the  hats  of  the  courtiers  and  nobles  were 
purple,^  like  the  tiara  of  the  Persians,^  which,  how- 
ever, was  furnished  with  side-flaps,  resembling  a 
peacock's  wings.  The  most  common  material  was 
felt,  though  they  were  likewise  made  of  leather. 
Caps  were  ordinarily  manufactured  of  dog,  or  sheep, 
or  lamb  skin.® 

But  if  in  some  of  these  branches  of  the  useful  arts 
the  Greeks  approached,  and,  perhaps,  equalled,  the 
modems,  in  another  they  probably  excelled  them; 
I  mean  in  dyeing,^  more  particularly,  that  deep  crim- 


*  Dion  Chrysoet.  ii.  67. 

«  Poll.  X.  164.     Athen.  i.  12. 
>Poll.  vii.  124.  X.  127,  188. 
SoleriuB,  de  Pileo.  c.  viii.  p.  167. 

*  Solerius,  de  Pileo.  c  viii.  p.  1 6  7. 

*  Boettiger.  Furies,  p.  29,  sqq. 
^  Plut.  Eumenes.  §  8. 

7  Sch.  Aristoph.  Adiam.  63. 
Cf.  Poll.  iv.  154. 


•Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  269, 
Poll.  iv.  1 39. 

9Cf.  Plat.  Tim.  t.  vii.  95. 
De  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  1 83,  seq.  Don 
J.  P.  Candls  y  Marti,  sob.  la 
Purp.  de  los  Antiguos.  Gibbon, 
however,  considered  the  ancient 
purple  very  inferior  to  our  own  : 
"  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal, 
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son,  or  purple,  of  which  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
so  often  speak  with  an  admiration  bordering  on  rap- 
ture. Winkelmann^  is  not  &r  wrong  in  supposing 
there  were  two  kinds  of  purple,  the  one  containing 
a  tinge  of  violet,  or  sea-blue,  produced  at  Tarentum,* 
the  other  resembling  our  lake,  known  in  antiquity 
as  Tynan  dye.  On  the  origin  of  this  colour  the  an- 
cients had  many  legends  (for  they  loved  to  build  a 
mythos  on  what  they  could  not  explain),  from  among 
which  we  shall  select  the  moqt  poetical.  The  Tyrian 
Heracles  loved,  they  say,  a  nymph,  who  dwelt  some- 
where about  the  sea-coast,  and  her  name,  it  is  added, 
was  Tyros.  In  visiting  this  young  lady,  Heracles, 
<;  according  to  the  custom  of  the  heroic  age,  was  ac- 
l  companied  by  his^  dog,  as  we  find  Telemachos,  in 
the  Odyssey.  This  same  dog,  not  having  love  to 
support  him,  grew  hungry  by  the  way,  and  espying 
a  purple  fish  upon  a  rock,  with  its  head  protruding 
from  the  shell,  he  seized,  and  devoured  it.  On  He- 
racles reaching  the  residence  of  the  nymph,  she  ob- 
served the  muzzle  of  the  animal  dyed  of  a  bright 
purple,  and,  in  the  style  of  a  froward  beauty,  de- 
clared she  would  never  again  see  her  lover  until 
he  brought  her  a  dress  of  that  colour.  Now  this 
hero,  as  all  the  world  knows,  or  may  learn  from  the 
comic  poets,  was  always  more  remarkable  for  cou- 
rage and  gluttony  than  for  invention.  Love,  how- 
ever, on  the  present  occasion,  sharpened  his  wits. 
He  discovered  the  fish,  turned  dyer,  and,  having  pro- 
duced such  an  article  as  the  lady  required,  had  the 


''  &C.,  we  fiur  surpass  the  colours 
of  antiquity.  Their  royal  pur- 
ple had  a  strong  smell,  and  a 
dark  cast^   as   deep  as  bull's 

"  blood— obscuritas  rubens  (says 
Cassiodorus,  Var.  L  2,)  nigredo 
sanguinea.  The  president,  (jk>- 
guet,   will  amuse  and  satisfy 

''  the  reader."     Decline  and  Fall 

of  the  Roman  Empire,   vii.   90. 
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Note.  Goffuet  will,  no  doubt, 
amuse  and  instruct,  but  I  Terr 
much  question*  whether  he  will 
satisfy,  the  reader.  When  Go- 
guet  and  Gibbon  wrote,  the  sub- 
ject was  much  less  undostood 
than  it  is  at  presoit. 

»  Hist  de  FArt.  iv.  5.  500, 
sqq. 

«  Herat.  Epist.  IL  1.  207. 
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honour  of  being  esteemed  the  inventor  of  the  Tyrian 
purple/ 

The  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  fable, 
which  he  related  for  the  amusement  of  Commodus, 
has  preserved  a  valuable  account  of  the  purple  fishery 
as  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians.  They  fastened,  he 
observes,^  a  number  of  small  bell-formed  baskets,  at 
regular  distances,  to  a  long,  stout,  and  tough  cable, 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  sea.  These 
baskets,  like  the  eel-traps  of  modem  times,  were 
surrounded  at  the  mouth  with  a  circle  of  slender 
twigs'  projecting  inward,  and  almost  meeting  at 
the  centre,  resembling  the  bottom  of  a  claret  bottle, 
but  with  an  opening  through  which  the  fish  could 
easily  force  its  way  in,  though  the  twigs  closing  with 
a  spring  behind  it  prevented  its  egress.  To  entice 
the  prey,  there  was  a  bait  in  the  basket,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  a  cockle,  according  to  others,  a 
frog,  upon  a  hook,^  so  that  assurance  was  made  doubly 
sure.  All  things  thus  prepared,  the  fisherman  con- 
veyed the  apparatus  to  a  rocky  part  of  the  shore, 
where  they  let  it  down,  having  previously  fastened 
to  it  a  strong  cord  with  a  piece  of  cork  at  the  end, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  discover  and  pull  it  up. 
Leaving  their  traps  there  all  night  and  all  the  en- 
suing day,  they  generally  took  up  the  basket  full. 
Then,  pounding  both  shell  and  flesh  together,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  dyeing  they  cleansed  away  all  impurities 
vrith  water,  and  boiled  the  whole  in  a  cauldron.  The 
blood,  being  of  an  oily  nature,  melted  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  heat  and  acquired  its  rich  colour. 
Not  always  did  it  assume  the  same  tint,  but  was 
sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  a  deep  violet,  and, 
occasionally,  some  other  shade.  Into  this  whatever 
was   dipped    immediately   took    the    tincture   of   it. 

1  Poll.  i.  45.  sqq.     PalcBphat.  «  Cf.  Pausan.  x.  37.  S. 

Fragm.  ap.   Gal.  Opuscul.  My-         » Cf.  Poll.  i.   97.      Plat.  So- 

tholog.  &c.  p.  62.     Goguet,  Ori-  phist.  t.  iv.  p.  1 34.  iEl.  Var.  Hiat. 

gine  des   Loix.  iii.  196.      Fab.  xiii.  43. 
Ck>lumn.  de  Purp.  i.  22.  ♦  Athen.  iii.  33. 

VOL.  m.  <^ 
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Nor  did  it  all  ftide  in  the  sun ;  but,  on  the  contrarj, 
rejoiced  in  the  rays  of  light,  as  it  were,  its  bright- 
ness imparting  additional  brilliance,  and  heightening 
the  bloom  and  splendour  of  its  tints.  ^ 

Wherever,  and  by  whomsoerer,  discovered,  the 
purple  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  who  in- 
troduced it  into  the  costume  of  the  high  jmest, 
and  among  the  ornaments  of  the  tabernacle.*  Ho- 
mer,' too,  speaks  of  purple  among  the  colours  worn 
by  his  heroes,  for  example,  a  Isj'ge  purple  pelisse. 
Iris  is  denominated  **  purple ;"  we  have  mention, 
also,  of  a  "  purple  cloak,  of  a  purple  ball  wherewith 
to  play;"  "purple  coverings,"  of  great  beauty,  for 
beds,  or  seats;  "purple  carpets;''  "purple  thr^ids,* 
where  the  "sea- purple**  is  distinctly  spoken  of.* 
Again,  in  another  part  of  the  Odyssey,  we  find  it 
said,  that  women  wove  the  "purple  cloaks."*  The 
President  Goguet  has  entered  into  many  useful  in- 
vestigations respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Ty- 
rian  dye  was  used  ;  but  at  the  outset  confounds 
the  conchyliaUB  vestei  with  the  purple  garments, 
though  Pliny,  on  whom  he  chiefly  relies,  constantly 
distinguishes  them.  The  dye  was  obtained  from 
several  kinds  of  shell-fish'  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  best  on  the  island  on  which  New  Tyre  was 
built.^  Aristotle,  who  of  all  the  ancients  has  best 
described  the  purple  fish,  observes,  that  there  were 
several  species,  of  which  some  were  of  considerable 
size,  such  as  those  caught  near  Sigeion  and  Lecton ; 
while  those  found  on  the  coast  of  Caria  and  in  the 
Euripos  were  small.  Generally,  he  says,  such  as 
inhabited  bays  or  arms  of  the  sea  were  large  and 
rough,  and  contained  a  liquid  of  blackish  hue,  though 

^  Poll.  I  47,  sqq.  ♦  Odysg.  {.  55.  306. 

«Exod.xxv.4,8qq.  «  Id.  f.  108. 

Odyss.  3.  115.  154.  r.  225.  242.  «See  a  representation   of  the 

e.    373.     S.   298.    ic.  353.     IL  F^P^e  fish  on  a  red  jasper  m 

«.  645.   796.  c.  200.     Odyss.  v.  ^";   ^^  ^^«^°^  "•  P*-  ^^• 

151.      Cf.  Find.  Pyth.  iv.   203.  *^- ** 

6.  T  piin.  Nat.  Hist  ix.  60. 
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sometimes    it   was  reddish,   and   small    in  quantity. 
Some   of  these   were   a  mina,   or   about  seventeen 
ounces,  in  weight.     Those  caught  close  along  shores, 
or  about  headlands  were  usually  of  small   size,  but 
the  dye   they  yielded  was  of  a  ruddier  tinge.     In 
general,   too,   it   was   thought   that    those  found   on 
northern  coasts  produced  a  darker,  those  on  southern 
coasts  a  ruddier  dye.*     Purple  fisheries  were  carried 
on  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  island  of  Menninx, 
and  on  the  shores  of  Getulia.*     So,  likewise,  in  Eu- 
rope,' on  the   coast  of  Laconia,*  whose  purple  was 
greatly  celebrated ;  in  the  Euripos,  as  we  have  seen 
above  ;*  and  in  the  terrible  southern  bend  of  Euboea, 
beneath  the  cliffs  of  Mount  Caphareus.^     An  inferior 
kind  of  purple  was   obtained   from  the   buccinum,'^ 
but   the  genuine   dye   was  produced   by   the  calche 
alone.    The   colour  was   contained   in   a  white  vein 
about  the  neck,  the  remainder   of  the  fish  being  of 
no  value.     To  secure,  this,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  take  the  fish  alive,   for  at   its  death  the   colour 
fled.     Having  been  carefully  collected,   and  left  to 
macerate   in  salt®  during  three  days,  it  was  mixed 
with   a  certain  quantity  of  water.     The  whole  was 
then  boiled  for   ten  days   in   leaden  boilers   over  a 
slow  fire.^    After  this  the  wool  well  washed,  cleansed 
and  properly  prepared,   was   dipped   into   it.     Here 
it  was  allowed  to   soak   during  five  hours.     It  was 
then    taken   out,   dried,   carded,    and   thrown  back, 
where  it  was  suffered  to  remain  till  it  imbibed  the 


^  Arist.   Hist.  Anim.    v.   15. 
p.  128,  seq.     Vitruv.  vii.  13. 

2  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  60. 

5  There  was  another  purple 
fishery  of  considerable  note  car- 
ried on  in  the  Corinthian  gulf  by 
the  citizens  of  Bulis,  a  city  of 
Phocis.  Pausan.  x.  37.  2.  3. 
Steph.  de  Urbib.  p.  238.  On  the 
modem  state  of  Bulis  see  Chand- 
ler, ii.  p.  288. 

^  Pausan.  iii.  21.  6. 


^  Pausan.  iiL  21.  6. 

*  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  vii. 

7  This  fish  is  now  abundant  on 
the  shores  of  Naples,  where  it  is 
commonly  eaten.  Fab.  Column, 
de  Purp.  iv.  1. 

^  The  proportion  of  salt  was 
20  oz.  to  1  cwt.  of  the  purple 
matter.     Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  62. 

9  The  animal  matter  mingled 
with  it  being  constantly  skimmed 
off.     Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  62. 

Q  2 
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whole  of  the  dye/    To  this  double-dyed  purple  the 
poets  often  allude.     Thus  Horace : 

Te  bb  Afro 
Murice  tinctad 
Vestiunt  Lans.* 

And  again  where  the  Phoenician  operation  is 
spoken  of: 

Muricibus  Tyriis  iteratse  vellera  lanse 
Cui  properabantur  ?  ^ 

Elsewhere  in  enumerating  the  things,  wherein 
the  vulgar  pride  themselves,  he  once  more  enu- 
merates purple  garments — 

Gemmas,  marmor,  ebur,  Tyrrhena  sigilla,  tabellas, 

Ai^ntum,  vestes  Gaetulo  murice  tinctas, 

Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere.^ 

It  was  seldom  or  never  considered  sufficient  to 
rely  upon  one  species  of  fish.  Usually  several  kinds 
were  mingled  together;*  and  to  the  mixture  were 
added  many  other  ingredients,  as  nitre,  urine,  water, 
salt,  and  the  fucus — a  kind  of  moro— by  some  writers 
supposed  to  be  our  argol,^  found  in  abundance  on 
the  rocky  shores  of  Crete.^  The  tint  produced  by 
this  mixture  resembled  the  colour  of  the  ame- 
thyst.® For,  under  the  word  purple,  the  ancients 
included  three  distinct  colours, — ^the  first  a  deep 
violet  with  a  black  or  dusky  tinge,  designed  by 
Homer,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  purple  wave,"  or  of 
"purple  death.""  This  was  the  amethystine  shade 
spoken   of  as   so    magnificent    by  Pliny ;    produced 

1  Plin.  ix.  62,     Qog,  iii.  20,  ^  The  bucdnum,  for  example^ 

*Cann.  lu  16.  35,  sqq.     On  to  give  the  ruddy  hue.  Fab.  Co- 

this  the  ancient  scholiast  quoted  lumn.  de  Purp.  i.  19.  Johan.  Da- 

by  Bentley,  says^  *'  Bis  tincte,  niel.  Annot.  p.  33.  Plin.  ix.  37. 

'MibaphsB  vestes  preciocissimee."  6  Beckmann,  L  59,  sqq. 

C£  Pompon.  Mel.  iii.  10.  35,  p.  .  ^        ^  ...  ^^ 

301.  Gronov.  '  ^"^^  "^  «<^- 

»  Epod.  xiL  21,  seq.  ®  Fab-  Column,  de  Purpura,  c. 

«Epi8t.  ii.  2.  ISO,  seq.  i*  §  8. 
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by  the  calchse  and  buccina  alone.  The  second  which 
resembled  deep  scarlet  or  crimson,  which  is  the 
colour  of  a  ripe  pomegranate,  was  the  purple  of 
Tyre  and  Tarentum.  The  third  was  the  deep  blue 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  when  it  begins  to  be 
ruffled  by  the  winds;  a  variety  produced  by  the 
buccinum  alone,  and  always  understood  by  the  word 
conchyliata.^  Near  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  a  sea- 
snail  has  been  discovered,  which  some  have  sup- 
posed to  be  the  murex  of  the  ancients.  In  di- 
mensions it  is  about  equal  to  the  bee.  Being  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence,  the  Indian  fishermen 
preserve  it,  when  found,  in  a  vessel  of  vrater  until 
they  have  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  for  dye- 
ing a  piece  of  stuff.  They  then,  like  the  ancient 
Tyrians,  pound  it  shell  and  all  with  a  smooth  stone 
or  something  which  serves  them  for  a  mortar,  which 
as  the  shell  is  extremely  thin  and  frail  is  a  task 
of  little  labour,  and  immediately  dip  the  cotton 
yarn  or  stuff  in  the  liquor  thus  obtained.  The 
colour  resulting  from  this  operation  is  the  richest 
purple  that  can  be  conceived,  which  instead  of 
fading  by  being  passed  through  water  grows  more 
lustrous  and  brilliant  the  more  it  is  washed.  Stufis 
dyed  in  this  manner  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  ex- 
ceedingly costly,  and  on  account  of  their  beauty 
much  coveted  by  the  richest  of  the  Indian  women.* 
The  fucus  above-mentioned,  found  on  the  shores 
of  Crete,  was  sometimes  employed  separately  in 
dyeing  fillets,  garments,  and  wool,  and  the  colour 
thus  produced  was  still  more  brilliant  than  that  of 
the  purple  fish,  though  no  means  of  fixing  it  could 
be  discovered.'  The  purple  of  Hermione,  however, 
preserved    its    lustre    and    freshness     for    centuries. 

^  Dalecamp.  ad  Plin^  ix.  62.  t.  prevailed   in   a   district   of  Asia 

iii.  p.  770.  Cf.  Winkel.  iv.  l.§14.  Minor,  where  the  quality  of  the 

2  Valm.  de  Bomare.  v.  Murex,  springs   would  appear    to    have 

p.  169.  fixed  the  colour;   "The  waters 

5  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  6.  5.  "  of  Hierapolis  were  surprisingly 

Another  method  of  dyeing  purple  ''  attempered    for    tinging    wool 
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Alexander^  for  example,  found  in  the  rojal  palace 
of  Susa  vast  quantities  of  porple  garments  dyed  at 
Hermione,  which,  though  they  had  been  laid  up 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  exhibited  all  their  pris- 
tine  bloom  and  beauty;  because,  obserres  the  his- 
torian, the  wool  had  been  previously  combed  with 
white  oil,  and  the  colour  fixed  with  honey .^  Even 
in  Plutarch's  own  time  garments  of  equal  age  were 
to  be  seen,  the  purple  of  which  had  preserved  its 
brilliance  and  splendour  undiminished.  Nay,  a  small 
pot  of  the  dye  was  discovered  at  Pompeii  which 
though  covered  atop  with  a  thick  tawny  film  had 
preserved  all  the  deep  tone  and  richness  attributed 
to  the  Tyrian  purple  by  the  ancients. 

In  dyeing  scarlet,  the  ancients  made  use  of  kermes ' 
or  cochineal,  found  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  but 
imported  likewise  from  various  other  countries.  It 
was  sometimes  employed  in  giving  the  ground  to 
purple  stuffik'  Garments  of  this  colour  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  extremely  rare  among  the  Orien- 
tals, since  the  admiration  excited  in  Darius  by  the 
scarlet  cloak  of  Syloson,  whom  he  saw  walking  in 
the  great  square  of  Memphis,  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  supposing  that  he  had  never  beheld  the  like 
before;^  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  so  c^>- 
tivated  by  its  magnificent  colour  as  to  press  its 
wearer  to   sell  it    to  him  in  the    street.      Syloson 


"with  a  colour  from  roots,  ri- 
"  vailing  the  more  costly  purples; 
*'and  were  a  principal  source  of 
"  the  riches  of  the  place."  Chand- 
ler, L  p^  270.  The  learned  tra- 
yeller^  who  is  exceedingly  sparing 
of  his  authorities,  doubtless  based 
his  relation  on  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Strabo :  "Etrn  Be  kcu  rpoc, 
fiafi^v  ipihfy  davfiaoT<Jc  trvfifjiC" 
Tpor  TO  Kurd  rijy  'lepdwoXiy 
vBufp,  liWe  rd  Ik  Tur  fii(^y  fian^ 
TOfitva  IrdfjiiXXa  elvai  To7g  Ik  Trig 
k6ki:ov  Kal  race  dXovpyitny.  1. 3^111. 
c.  iv.  t.  iii.  p.  158. 


»  Plut,  ViU  Alex.  §  56. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  iv.  6. 
9.  Cf.  Fab.  €k>lumn.  de  Purp.  i. 
Id.  Don  Juan  Pablo  Canals  Y 
Marti,  Memorias  sobra  la  Pur- 
pura de  los  AntiguoB.  c  v. 
Phile,  De  Animal.  Proprietat.  c 
xliii.  p.  172,  sqq.  appears  to  de- 
scribe, though  in  an  indistinct 
and  imperfect  manner^  the  cochi- 
neal insect  among  tiie  produc- 
tions of  India. 

^  Beckmann,  ii.  171. 

*  Herod,  iii.  139. 
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presented  him  the  cloak  as  a  gift;  but  afterwards, 
when  Darius  was  king  of  Persia,  he  took  care  to 
proceed  to  court  and  make  the  circumstance  known^ 
upon  which  the  generous  prince  overwhelmed  him 
with  his  favours.  This  kind  of  dye  appears  to  have 
been  known  in  Greece  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
since  Simonides  supposes  that  even  the  signal 
sail  given  by  ^geus  to  Theseus  in  his  expedition  to 
Crete  was  of  a  scarlet  colour.*  Sardis  was  celebrated 
for  its  scarlet,'  whence  the  proverb,  —  to  be  dyed 
with  the  tincture  of  Sardis, — for,  to  be  beaten  black 
and  blue.  The  ancients,  however,  generally  mistook  the 
insect  for  the  fruit  of  the  holm-oak,  upon  whose  leaves 
it  feeds;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  regarded  as 
very  extraordinary,  when  it  is  remembered  that  both 
the  insect  and  the  tree  were  daily  under  their  eyes. 

The  wool  of  sheep  is'  said  by  the  Greek  poets  to 
have  been  dyed  red  on  their  backs  by  eating  the 
madder  plant.'  The  wool  of  brown  sheep  was  spun, 
woven,  and  worn  of  its  natural  colour,  as  it  is  still 
by  the  rustics  of  several  European  countries.  Dyes 
of  every  other  colour  were  likewise  known  to  the 
ancients;  as  bright  flame  and  saffi*on-colour,  pink, 
green,  and  russet  grey  ;*  deep  and  sky-blue,  produced 
by  woad  ;*  and  red  by  madder.^  The  Phrygian  dyers 
made  use  of  a  kind  of  mineral  ^  obtained  from  Cap- 
padocia ;  and  wool  was  sometimes  dyed  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  beans.^  Among  the  Egyptians,  linens,  mus- 
lins,  and  all  kinds  of  cloths  were  painted  with  flowers 
and  figures,  in  a  great  variety  of  colours  ;^  which 
was    the    case,    also,    among  the    Massagets^,   who 

1  Plut.  Thes.  §  1 7.  In  later  times         *  Poll.  vii.  1 8. 
we  find  Alcibiades,  on  hie  return         5  'iffdrt^  ijfiepoi:,     Dioscor.  ii. 

to  Athens,  hoisting  purple  sails  in  jgi 5.     of.  Aristoph.  Ciraon.  532. 

the  Admiral's  galley.     Plut.  Al-  Nub.  71.     Dioscor.  ui.  160. 

^^cil^'i    A  -^    I,   i>       iiAA  ^  Beckmann,   History   of  In- 

«  Schol.  Anstoph.  Pac.  1140.      ^^^^j        ^^  j»/  ^ 

ad  Acham.  118.  C£  Plm.  xxiv.  4.         .  t^-  ,  ^ , 

»  Virg.  Eclog.  iv.  45.     Beck-         ^  Oiobcot.  v.  141. 

luann,  History  of  Inventions,  iii.         **  Id*  ii-  127 

256 note.  ^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  42. 
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impressed  on  their  fine  woollen  cloths  a  moltitade 
of  patterns,  which  preserved  their  brilliance  unfading 
to  the  last* 

As  many  kinds  of  woollens  are  wholly  spoiled  by 
common  washing,*  they  were  regularly,  when  soiled, 
carried  by  the  Greeks  to  the  fullers,'  whose  mill  and 
trade  are  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Nycias  of 
Megara.^  These  artisans  made  use  of  numerous  earths 
and  other  substances  in  their  operations ;  such  as  gyp* 
sum,^  the  Cimolian  earth  and  the  Chian,  the  Lemnian, 
the  Sardian,  the  Umbrian,  the  Samian,  the  Tym- 
phiean,  and  the  Chalastrsean.^  Wool,  previous  to  being 
spun,  was  cleansed  by  soap- wort  J  In  washing  clothes 
they  commonly  made  use  of  a  lye  prepared  with 
lime  or  wood  ashes.®  Sponges  were  blanched  in  the 
following  manner  :^  over  such  as  were  extremely  soft 
they  sprinkled  a  quantity  of  salt-fish,  collected  from 
the  rocks,  after  which  they  were  carefully  veashed, 
and  laid  in  the  summer  sun  with  their  hollow  part 
uppermost.  They  were  rendered  still  whiter  by  being 
saturated  with  salt  froth  or  sea-water,  and  exposed 
during  a  succession  of  calm  summer  nights  to  the 
moon's  rays. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  Grecian  fish- 
eries*^ may  be  inferred  from  the  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  fish  eaten  in  every  part  of  Greece  ;  for 
although  they  knew  nothing  in  antiquity  of  those 
long  fasts  during  which  the  members  of  the  Greek 
church  in  modem  times,  ceasing  to  prey  upon  the 
dumb  inhabitants  of  terra  firma,  let  loose  their  vo- 
racity against  those  of  the  sea,  they  were  no  less 


1  Herod,  i*  203. 

'  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Charact. 
p.  241. 

^  Herod,  iv.  14.  i.  92, 

♦  Plin.  vii.  57.     Goguet.  iv.  6. 

^  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  67. 

^  Constant,  v.  \aXaaTpaiov. 
Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  64.  Plat. 
Rep.  t.  vi.  184.  Poll.  Til.  39. 
X.  \$5, 


7  ^rpovBlov,  Dioecor.  iL  193. 
Of.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  10.3. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xix.  18. 

^  See  Mitchell  on  the  Achar- 
nes.  7.  Gog.  Origine  dee  L<hx,  I 
279. 

9  Dioscor.  ▼.  138. 

^^  In  the  heads  of  certain  fish, 
jewels  are  said  to  haye  been  some* 
times  found.   Athen.  iiL  70. 
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partial  to  this  kind  of  food  than  their  descendants,^ 
as  will  have  been  seen  from  a  preceding  portion  of 
this  work.  Fisheries  were  accordingly  established 
on  nearly  every  part  of  the  coast  of  Hellas,  as  well 
as  of  those  islands  and  distant  colonies  of  which 
she  became  mistress. 

Thus  a  celebrated  lamprey*  fishery  existed  on  the 
Faro  of  Messina,  an  eel-fishery  at  Syracuse,'  another 


1  Strabo  relates  an  excellent 
anecdote  in  illustration  of  this 
passion  of  his  countrymen.  Speak- 
ing of  the  city  of  lasos,  situated 
in  an  island  of  the  same  name 
on  the  coast  of  Caria^  whose 
inhabitants  drew  their  chief  sub- 
sistence from  their  maritime  pur- 
suits, and  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  fish,  he  adds,  —  that 
once  upon  a  time  a  celebrated 
musician  was  performing  in  pub- 
lic before  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  :  suddenly  the  bell  which 
announced  the  opening  of  the 
fish-market  was  heard  to  sound. 
Away,  in  an  instant,  scampered 
the  JasSans,  eager  to  secure  their 
favourite  dainty,  all  except  a 
single  individual,  who  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  performance  of  the 
citharador.  Flattered  by  this 
mark  of  his  taste  or  politeness, 
the  musician  approached  the  man, 
and  said,  "  I  am  greatly  obliged 
**  by  the  attention  you  have 
'*  shown  me,  and  have  to  con- 
"  gratulate  you  on  your  love  of 
**  the  art ;  for  all  the  rest,  as 
''  soon  as  they  heard  the  bell 
"  ring,  ran  away. "  —  "  What 
"  then  I  has  the  bell  rung  ?  **  in- 
quired the  apparent  listener,  who 
happened  to  be  deaf.  "Yes," 
answered  the  musician.  **  Then 
*'  good  luck  be  with  you  !"  cried 
the  man,  and  rising  hastily  firom 
his    seat,   he    rushed  after    his 


townsmen.    Strab.  »▼.  ft.  Um. 
p.  203,  seq. 

*  The  observations  made  by 
Spallanzani  on  the  eel  and  lamprey 
fisheries  of  Stromboli,  may,  with 
equal  propriety  perhaps,  be  applied 
to  those  which  are  found  along 
the  roots  of  MinsL :  "  The  fish 
*'  here/'  he  says,  '*  are  very  plen- 
**  tifiil  and  large,  especially  the 
«  sea-eels  and  mursnas  ;  and, 
"  during  my  short  stay  in  this 
**  island,  I  saw  a  greater  quantity 
"  taken  than  during  the  whole 
"  time  of  my  continuance  in  all 
"  the  Eolian  isles.  They  are, 
"  likewise,  of  an  excellent  taste. 
"  This  abundance,  I  am  inclined 
"  to  attribute  to  the  volcano, 
which  has  continued  incessantly 
burning  firom  time  immemorial ; 
"  and  which,  extending  to  an  im- 
mense depth,  must  necessarily 
communicate  a  part  of  its  heat 
'<  to  the  submarine  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  the  waters 
that  surround  it,  in  the  gentle 
"  warmth  of  which  the  fish  find 
a  more  agreeable  place  of  re- 
sort, and  perhaps  propagate  in 
"  greater  numbers  than  else- 
"  where.**  Travels  in  the  Two 
Sicilies,  iv.  1 25. 

3  Plut.  Timol.  §  20.  In  catch- 
ing this  fish  it  was  customary  to 
disturb  the  waters.  Schol.  Aris- 
toph.  Eq.  862.  In  the  polypus 
fisheries,  besides  the  difficulty  of 
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for  taking  the  purple  fish,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Euboea,  a  second  on  the  shores  of  Laconia»  a  third 
at  Sigseum  in  Asia  Minor,  and  a  fourth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.^  Whales  and 
dolphins  were  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
the  Black  Sea;  thunnies  in  the  same  sea,  on  the 
Bosporos,  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  in  the  Helles- 
pont, in  the  Adriatic,  and  in  nearly  all  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Many  kinds  of  smalls 
fish  afforded  employment  to  numerous  bodies  of  m^i 
in  the  gulfs  and  bays  of  Attica  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesos;  and  flourishing  sponge-fisheries  were  carried 
on  along  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  Archipelago*^ 

In  seas  frequented  by  sharks,  sponge-fishers  ne- 
cessarily incurred  much  risk.  They  therefore  carefully 
observed  every  circumstance  denoting  the  absence 
of  danger,  as  for  example,  the  appearance  of  the 
anthias,'  which  is  supposed  never  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  voracious  sea-monster;  for 
which  reason  it  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the  name 
of  the  Sacred  Fish. 

The  divers  engaged  in  this  trade  made  use,  more- 
over, of  many  contrivances  to  diminish  the  toil  and 
hazard  of  their  dangerous  calling.  Sometimes  they 
poured  oiP  upon  the  waves,  which  rendered  them 
at  once  more  tranquil  and  translucent  and  enabled 
them  the  better  to  carry  on  their  operations  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  sea.  They  made  likewise  the  first 
step  towards  the  invention  of  the  diving-bell,  by 
descending  with  a  large  vessel  turned  upside  down 
upon  their  heads,  taking  care  that  its  edges  sank 
into  the  water  at  the  same  instant,  by  which  means 

detachingthe  animal  from  its place^  The  cuttle-fish  also  was  eaten  as 

there  was  supposed  to  be  another,  now.     Cati^l.  §  7. 

arising  from  the  power  it  possesses  ^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  6. 5. 

of  assuming,  like  the  chameleon.  Poll.  i.  97. 

the  colour  otthe  surrounding  rocks.  ^  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  ix.  37. 

Lucian.  Dial.  Deor.  Marin,  iv.  §  3.  p.  279.  20.  Bekk. 

^  This  fish  served  for  food  as  ^  Dutens,  Origine  des  Decou- 

well  as  a  dye.     Luc.  Cynic.  §  11.  vertes,  145. 
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thej  carried  along  with  tliem  a  quantity  of  air,  and  ( 
were  enabled  to  continue  a  considerable  space  of 
time  beneath  the  surface.^  A  diver  and  his  daugh^ 
ter  are  said  to  have  performed  good  service  for  their 
country  during  the  Median  war;  for,  descendmg 
into  the  sea  during  a  tempest,  they  loosened  the 
anchors  of  many  Persian  vessels,  and  thus  set  them 
adrift  to  perish  by  the  weather;  in  remembrance 
of  which  services,  a  statue  was  erected  to  both 
father  and  daughter  at  Delphi.* 

The  business  of  fishing  was  pursued  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  in  modem  times.  Great  numbers 
of  smacks,'  of  all  dimensions,  crowded  the  narrow 
seas  between  the  islands  and  the  main,  making 
sometimes  pretty  long  voyages,  and  taking  passen- 
gers to  augment  their  gains.^  These,  moreover, 
formed  the  principal  nurseries  for  the  Grecian  na- 
vies,* particularly  those  of  Athens,  which  conse- 
quently were  manned,  in  the  better  ages  of  the 
republic,  by  the  hardiest  and  most  expert  seamen 
in  the  ancient  world.  They  employed  in  their  oper- 
ations both  the  harpoon  and  various  kinds  of  large 
nets;^  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
filled  their  vessels  may  be  inferred  from  the  accounts 
given  in  modem  times  of  the  vast  shoals  of  fish  of 
all  species  and  dimensions  which  in  spring  time  col- 


*  Aristot.  Problan.  xxxii.  5. 

<  Pans.  X.  1 9.  ft,  Athen.  vii. 
48.  Anthol.  GrsDc  ad  Palat. 
Cod.  ed.  ix.  296.  Of.  Herod,  yiii. 
8.     Quint.  Curt.  iv.  3. 

«  Dion  Chrysost.  i.  220.  Cf. 
Aristoph.  Nub.  878.  Ran.  139. 
£q.  1220.     Adiam.  867. 

*  Dion  ChryBOst.  u  220. 

^  See  a  comparison  betweoi  the 
hardy  oecupations  of  the  citizen 
and  the  hunter  in  Oppian.  Halieut. 
L 1 2.  Cyneget.  L  49.  The  same 
poet  in  the  ^lird  book  of  his  Ha- 
lieutios,  {S5,  sqq.)  describes  the 
principal  qualities  of  a  fisherman, 


bodily  and  mental,  such  as 
strength,  watchfulness,  love  of 
the  sea,  all  which  must  have  ad- 
mirably fitted  him  for  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  his  country's  navy, 
^  Plut.  De  Solert.  Anim.  §  24. 
Poll.  i.  97.  Anglers*  lines  were 
sometimes  made  of  ripfurOoc,  a 
plant  resembling  flax.  Id.  i.  288. 
Salmas.  ad  Solon,  p.  911.  a. 
Etymol.  Mag.  758, 10.  Fishing- 
hooks.  Goguet,  L  166.  Nets 
were  sunk  by  leaden  weights. 
Poll.  i.  97.  Cf.  Philost.  Icon.  i. 
18.  p.  788.  Artemid.  Oneiro* 
crit.  iL  14.  p.  102. 
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lect  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  ponr  in  such  multitudes  into  the  narrow  stream 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosporos/  that,  with 
one  sweep  of  a  net,  the  fishermen  are  enabled  to 
fill  whole  skiflb,  while  they  maj  be  taken  by  the 
band  from  the  shores,  killed  like  birds  with  stones, 
caught  with  unbaited  hooks,  or  by  the  women  in 
common  baskets,  let  down  by  ropes  from  the  win- 
dows of  such  houses  in  Constantinople*  as  happ^ 
to  stand  on  the  beach.  Elsewhere  the  fishermen 
made  use  of  stop-nets  in  rivers  or  along  the  sea- 
coasts  where  the  water  for  some  way  out  was  shal- 
low. Various  kinds  of  baskets,'  also,  they  had 
recourse  to,  together  with  the  rod  and  line.  Even 
that  barbarous  method,  still  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope put  in  practice  by  the  vulgar,  of  poisoning 
the  waters,  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  who»  for  this 
purpose,  cast  into  streams  or  ponds  the  pounded 
leaves  of  the  Euphorbia  PlatyphyUa.* 

On  the  land-locked  seas,  dso,  and  lakes,  and 
rivers,  they  pursued  that  striking  and  romantic  spe- 
cies of  fishery^  carried  on  at    night,^  in   which  a 


^  See  in  Oppian  a  long  and 
highly  picturesque  passage  de- 
scrihing  the  allurements  by  which 
the  BImIc  Sea  drew  into  itself  those 
inDumerable  shoals  of  fish  which 
in  the  text  I  have  described  flock- 
ing towards  it.  Halieut.  L  598, 
tqq.    Cf. Strab. viL  6. t. iL p.  II 2. 

«  Gyllius^  De  Topograph.  Con- 
stant, p.  6. 

»  Poll.  i.  97. 

*Dioscor.  iv.  165.  Plat  De 
Repub.  Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Con- 
con.  404.  See  the  whole  process 
of  poisoning  described  by  Oppian, 
Hdieut.  iv.  647,  seq. 

«  Cf.  Herod,  i.  62. 

^  Chandler  supplies  us  with  a 
picture  of  this  kind  of  fishing  as 
carried  on  in  modem  Greece: 
"We  embarked  with  a  rougher 
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sea  than  was  pleasing,  and 
rowed  out  in  the  dark  towards 
the  island,  intending  to  fish. 
We  joined  our  two  seines,  and 
the  boats  parted,  moving  each 
a  difierent  way,  a  man  letting 
the  net  gently  down  into  the 
water.  We  met  again  in  the 
centre,  when  some  embers  which 
had  been  hidden^  were  blown 
up  and  exposed  on  an  iron 
grate,  the  flame  was  fed  with 
cedar  dipped  in  oil,  which  blaz- 
ing in  tiie  wind,  brightened 
over  the  deep;  the  red  coals 
hissing  as  they  fell,  and  were 
extinguished.  At  the  same 
time  we  began  to  datter  with 
wooden  hammers  on  the  sidei 
and  seats  of  the  wherries,  to 
dash  with  a  pole,  and  to  throw 
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flaming  torch  held  at  the  boats'  bows  allures  the 
fish  to  the  surface,  where  by  their  bright  eyes  and 
glittering  scales  shining  through  the  transparent 
water,  they  directed  the  aim  of  the  fisherman's 
trident.^  A  small  fleet  of  this  kind  of  boats  dis- 
persed over  a  smooth  sea  under  the  lea  of  woody 
headlands  or  rocky  shores,  each  with  its  bright 
red  light,  gliding  noiselessly  *  hither  and  thither,  dis- 
closes a  scene  of  singular  beauty  to  the  imagina- 
tion. In  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum,^  we  find 
a  landscape  representing  a  group  of  fishermen  im- 
mediately before  day,  when  the  dusky  shadows  are 
beginning  to  be  dispersed  by  the  first  straggling 
rays  of  light  which  barely  enable  us  to  distinguish 
the  boats,  the  nets,  the  rods,  the  fishermen  them- 
selves, and  the  picturesque  shore  on  which  they 
are  at  work. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  Greek  fisheries 
was  that  of  the  thunny,  which  commenced  about 
the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  and  terminated  shortly 
after  the  setting  of  Arcturus.*  As  this  animal  al- 
ways moves  about  in  troops,  and  swims  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  it  visibly  disturbs  in  its 
progress,  at  the  same  time  blowing  sportively,  and 
uttering  a  loud  noise,  the  fishermen,  on  the  shores 
frequented  by  it,  constantly  stationed  a  number  of 
watchmen  along  the  beach,  some  perched  aloft  on 
the    summits    of    clifis,    others  -  on    detached    rocks. 


stones,  disturbing  and  driving 
the  fish;  and  darting  a  trident 
or  spear  if  any  appeared  at  the 
top;  dazzled  by  the  light; 
sprinkling  oil  to  render  the  sur- 
"  face  tranquil  and  pellucid.  The 
••  men  drew  up  the  net  with  cau- 
*'  tion,  fearing  the  fins  of  some 
'' poisonous  fish,  particularly  the 
**  scorpion,  which  is  killed  with  a 
"  blow  on  the  head  while  entan- 
gled, when  the  danger  ceases. 
The  boats  meeting  again,  they 
"  untie  the  seines,  and  throwing 
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the  fiery  brands  into  the  sea, 
proceed  in  the  dark  to  some 
other  place.  This  is  the  com- 
*'  mon  method  of  fishing  in  these 
"seas."  Travels  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  198,  seq. 

*  Quint.  Smym.  Posthomeric, 
vii.  669,  sqq. 

<  Cf.  Oppian.  Halieut.  iii.  429. 
'  Antich.  di  Ercol,  t.  xii.  p. 
27S. 

*  Plin.  ix.  20.  Cf.  Schol.  A- 
ristoph.  Eq.  319.  961.  862.  Phi- 
lost.  Icon.  i.  13,  p«  783. 
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rising  out  of  the  waves,  or  in  trees,  or  on  the  top 
of  masts  set  up  at  certain  distances  along  the  coast, 
that  thej  might  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
thunnies.^  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  the  fish- 
ermen pushed  out  with  their  barks,  making  a  wide 
circuit,  so  as  to  take  the  fish  in  flank.  Then  let- 
ting down  their  long  nets  furnished  witli  leaden 
weights  to  sink  them,  and  with  cords*  wherewith 
to  draw  them  up,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
semicircle,  which  rapidly  narrowing  round  the  shoal 
drove  them  towards  the  land,  bj  which  means  the 
greatest  number  were  either  taken  in  the  nets,  or 
speared  bj  tridents.'  Respecting  one  of  these  fish- 
ing stations,  on  the  coast  of  Cypres,  a  Tory  roman- 
tic anecdote  is  related.^  The  inluibitants  we  are 
told,  having  sculptured  a  marble  lion,  which  they 
adorned  with  emerald  eyes,  set  it  up  on  the  tomb 
of  a  prince  of  the  country  named   H^mias^^  upon 


^  Suid.  V.  Qypyo^K&iroc  t.  i. 
p.  1S36,  seq.  Aristoph.  £q.  313. 
Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  iv.  10. 
They  who  act  as  sentinels  in  the 
catching  of  the  sword-fish,  take 
their  station  on  a  platform  in 
the  fishins  boat  itself!  '<  In  the 
''  middle  (of  the  bark)  is  fixed  an 
**  upright  pole,  serenteen  feet 
'*  high,  with  ladders  to  go  up  it, 
**  and  a  kind  of  round  platform 
"  at  the  top,  for  one  of  the  crew, 
'^  who  acts  as  sentinel,  to  stand 
*'  on.  This  platform  is  calledya- 
*•  riereJ'  Sf^lanzani,  Travels  in 
the  Two  Sicilies,  iv.  336. 

2  Poll.  i.  97. 

^  Similar  methods  still  prevail 
in  the  Mediterranean.  •*  We 
*'  had,"  says  Chandler,  "  frequent 
"  opportunities  (while  at  Oenoa) 
**  of  seeing  the  method  of  fishing 
*'  within  the  mole.  Several  seines 
*'  are  united  and  extended  so  for 
''  as  to  form  a  large  semicircle, 
*<  but  much  curved  at  the  two 


^'  extremities.  The  mesa  then  re 
''  tire  to  some  distance,  and  b^ 
**  clattering  with  sticks  or  bam- 
''mers  on  the  sides  of  their 
''boats;  the  iKHse  makmg  the 
**  fish  rise.  One  stationed  on  the 
''  yard-arm  of  a  ship,  takes  no* 
'*  tice  which  way  they  swim, 
''  and  gives  directions,  until  they 
**  are  within  the  net,  when  they 
"are  driven  towards  the  ends, 
''and  are  soon  entangled;  or, 
"trying  from  despair  to  ksp 
"  over,  foil  on  a  wing,  which  i« 
'*  fostened  to  long  leeds,  and  k^ 
"  floating  horizontally  on  the  iin^ 
"  face.  The  reward  of  mudi  tofl 
"  was,  now  and  then  a  few  mul- 
"  let.  The  thynnus,  or  thunny 
"  fish,  was  anciratly  and  is  now 
"  taken  nearly  in  this  manner, 
"but  in  shoflds  which  endanger 
"and  often  hieek  the  nets." 
Travels,  &c  i.  p.  6,  seq. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  xxxviL  17. 

^  Cf.  Winkelm.  iL  93. 
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an  eminence  overlooking  the  sea.  The  splendour 
of  the  emerald,  penetrating  through  the  waves, 
scared  away  the  thunnies,  which  in  truth  are  re- 
markable for  their  timidity,  so  that  the  fishermen 
of  that  part  of  the  island  must  unquestionably  have 
been  ruined  had  they  not  discovered  the  property 
of  their  lion's  optics^  and  substituted  in  lieu  of 
the  emerald,  eyes  lees  terrible  to  the  pusillani- 
mous herds  of  Thetis.  A  circumstance  almost 
equally  extraordinary  is  related  of  the  strait  by 
which  the  stream  of  the  Bosporos  disgorges  itself 
into  the  Propontis.  Here  they  say  a  rock  of  mar- 
vellous whiteness  is  discovered  on  the  Asiatic  side 
through  the  waves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chal- 
cedon,  which  by  its  brightness  scares  away  the  thun- 
nies,  both  in  their  way  to  and  from  the  Black 
Sea.  The  ancient  naturalists  remark,  that  the  thunny 
in  this  part  of  its  migrations  observes  steadily  one 
course,  keeping  generally  on  the  Asiatic  side  in  the 
ascent  to  the  Pontns,  where,  excepting  the  seal  and 
the  dolphin,  nothing  destructive  to  fish  is  found, 
and,  after  making  the  circuit  of  its  shores,  return- 
ing to  the  Mg9dBn  close  along  the  coast  of  Europe. 

This  proceeding  they  account  for  by  supposing  that, 
of  its  two  dull  eyes,  the  right  sees  best^  and  that, 
in  obedience  to  the  guidance  of  this  peeper,  it  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  sea  in  the  manner  stated.  A 
better  reason  may  be,  that  its  peculiar  food  ^  is  most 


*  Observations  made  on  the 
habits  of  the  swordfish  may  be 
thought  to  give  some  colour  to 
this  relation  of  the  ancient  na- 
turalists :  "  The  swordfish,  we 
"  are  told,  is  taken  by  the  Mes- 
*'  sinese  sailors  in  two  ways ; 
"  that  is,  with  the  lance,  and 
*'  the  palimadara,  a  kind  of  net 
*'  with  very  close  meshes.  This 
fishery  begins  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  continues  till  the 
"  middle  of  September.      From 
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*'  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end 
"  of  June  it  is  carried  on  upon 
*'  the  coast  of  Calabria ;  and  from 
"  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle 
of  September  on  that  of  Sicily. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that,  by 
"  the  account  of  all  the  fishermen, 
the  swordfish,  from  April  till 
June,  entering  by  Faro,  coasts 
the  shore  of  Calabria,  with- 
out approaching  that  of  Sicily; 
and  passes  the  contrary  way 
from   the  end  of  July  to  the 
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plentifal  on  the  Asiatic  coast  in  spring,  and  on  the 
European  in  autumn,  if,  after  all,  we  are  to  regaid 
the  feet  itself  as  well  established.'  In  this  traject, 
however,  it  seems  in  reality,  for  some  cause  or  ano- 
ther, to  shun  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  the  Blind, 
which  constituted,  perhaps,  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  its  inferiority  to  Byzantium.  Nevertheless,  a  very 
delicate  species  of  pelamys,*  caught  there,  was  known 
in  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world,  and  trans- 
ported to  all  parts  of  Greece. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  taking  of  the 
thunny  commenced  in  spring,  when  it  appears  to  haTe 
been  in  excellent  condition,  and  very  highly  prized. 
During  winter,  whatever  may  have  been  its  quality, 
it  was  not  to  be  caught,  since  it  retired  to  the 
depths  of  the  ^Kgsean,  beyond  the  reach  of  nets  or 
tridents.  In  the  heat  of  summer  it  was  rendered 
lean  and  flabby  by  the  persecution  of  a  kind  of 
worm,  which,  insinuating  itself  beneath  the  fins,' 
harassed  it  incessantly.  But,  towards  autumn,  being 
delivered  by  nature  from  this  pest,  it  again  became 
plump,  and  was  esteemed  excellent  eating.  The 
growth  of  this  fish  is  extremely  rapid,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Black  Sea,  where,  amid  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  mud  and  slime  brought  down  by  the  nu- 
merous rivers,  it  finds  in  great  abundance  the  food 
most  congenial  to  its  taste.*  The  thunny,  properly 
so  called,  is  at  present*  scarce  along  the  coast  of 
Mingrelia,  where,  by  the  ancients,  it  is  said  to  have 


•'  middle  of  September.  We 
"  know  not  whether  it  takes  this 
"  contrary  route  for  the  sake  of 
"  food,  or  from  any  other  cause ; 
*'  or  whether  it  be  the  same  fish 
that  passes  and  repasses;  it 
is  only  certain  that  it  does  not 
coast  the  shore  of  Sicily  but 
"  when  it  goes  to  spawn."  Spal- 
lanzani,  Travels  in  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, iv.  SS\. 

»  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  20. 

*  Oppian,  who  tells  a  wonder- 
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ful  Story  about  the  thunny  de- 
vouring its  spawn,  immediately 
adds,  that  the  roes  which  es- 
caped, concealed  among  the  reeds 
and  rushes,  became  pelamydes : 
Td  ^  iv  SoyuKteai  Koi  iv  <fX*^* 

voiiTi  fierovra 
JlflXafiifiwy  eiyeXac  Hpjf   rinV' 
Halieut-iv.  510,8eq. 

»  Aristot  Hist.  Animal  liii* 
13.  p.  t^\.  30. 

♦  Oppian.  Halieut.  L  600,  sqq. 

*  Voyages  au  Nord,  viL  187- 
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abounded,  which  renders  it  not  improbable,  that 
they  included  under  this  name  more  than  one  spe* 
cies  of  sturgeon,  a  fish  still  found  in  great  numbers 
in  those  parts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  method  of  taking  the  pelamys^  has  been 
graphically  described  by  an  ancient  writer.  A  well- 
appointed  and  swift  bark,  putting  to  ^ea  with  her 
rowers,  dashed  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  deep 
water,  upon  which  one  of  the  crew,  stationed  at 
the  stem,  let  down  the  tackle.  This  consisted  of 
two  strong  ropes,  one  on  either  side,  to  which  were 
attached  a  number  of  small  cords,  each  with  a  hook 
at  the  end,  baited  with  the  Laconian  purple  fish, 
and  garnished  with  a  feather  of  the  sea-mew,  which, 
glancing  hither  and  thither  in  the  currents  of  the 
sea,  assisted  in  attracting  the  eye  of  the  pelamydes^ 
The  boat  then  traced  various  lines  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  deep,  now  skimming  in  this  direction, 
now  in  that,  until  it  was  followed  by  a  shoal  of 
fish,  which,  coming  up  with  it,  voraciously  gorged 
the  baits  until  not  a  single  hook  was  left  without 
its  prey.  Upon  this  the  rowers  desisted  from  their 
toil,  and,  pulling  up  the  ropes,  generally  found  their 
boat  laden  with  the  take.^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  thunny  is  taken  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  mentioning  for 
the  sake  of  comparison.  As  soon  as  the  Indians 
discover  a  shoal  of  these  fish  near  the  shore  they 
put  to  sea  on  large  sealskin  floats  inflated,  like  blad* 
ders,  with  air,  carrjring  with  them  a  sharp-pronged 
trident,  fastened  to  a  tough  and  very  long  rope. 
They  then  approach  and  pierce  the  fish,  which,  im-p 
mediately  upon  being  struck,  darts  out  to  sea  with 
prodigious  celerity,  the  Indian,  meanwhile,  rapidly 
uncoiling  his  rope  till  the  strength  of  the  thunny 
is  spent  through  loss  of  blood,  after  which  he  draw^ 

1  Pallas  supposes  this  fish  to     prepared.     Travels  in  Southern 
be  the  Mugil  Cephalus,  or  mullet,     Russia,  iv.  241. 
from  the  eggs  of  which  Botaigo  is        «  iElian.de  Nat.  Animal,  xv.  1  \, 
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back  his  prey,  and,  raising  it  upon  his  floaty  re- 
turns to  the  shore  rejoicing/ 

It  is  probable  that,  in  this  manner  of  fishing,  the 
Indian  draws  near  the  thunny  while  asleep,^  as  we 
find  to  have  been  often  the  practice  among  the 
Greek  fishermen,  who  when  they  went  forth  at  night, 
at  which  ticie  the  thunny  is  exceedingly  drowsy, 
were  attracted  towards  their  prey  by  the  white 
belly  of  the  fish  sleeping  quietly  on  the  surfsu^  of 
the  water.  Many  other  kinds  of  fish  also  appear 
to  have  been  taken  while  asleep,  notwithstanding 
that  in  general  their  slumbers  are  brief.  Thus  flat- 
fish, nestling  in  the  sand  or  mud,  were  discovered 
through  the  transparent  water,  and  pierced  with  the 
trident.  So  likewise  the  sea-dog,  the  gilthead,  and 
the  mullet,  were  taken  by  day,  with  the  trident, 
while  asleep;  otherwise  it  has  been  thought  they 
could  scarcely  be  touched  by  this  instrument.  The 
skate  and  other  fishes  of  the  Selachian  tribe  were 
sometimes  found  to  sleep  so  soimdly,  that  they  coald 
be  taken  by  the  hand.* 

On  the  shores  of  the  Chelidonian  isles  there  was 
a  celebrated  anthias  fishery  which  was  carried  on 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  fishermen  putting  to 
sea  in  their  bark,  and  clad  in  garments  of  a  sober 
colour,  sailed  backward  and  forward  daily  in  the 
same  place  and  at  the  same  hour.  By  this  means, 
the  anthias,  which  in  great  numbers  frequents  that 
part  of  the  sea,  became  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  the  vessel,  and  by  degrees  approached  it,  one 
of  the  shoal  generally  preceding  the  rest.  To  him 
the  fishermen  threw  out  something  of  which  the 
anthias  is  fond,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the 
fish  became  so  tame  that  they  would  eat  food  from 

^  Ovalle,  i.  1 7.     Baumgarten,  to  the  chains  of  sleep,  and  keep 

i.  4.       Aristot.   Hist.  Anim.  iv.  their  intellectual  faculties  peipe- 

p.  109.     Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  20,  tually  on  the  stretch.     But  the 

seq.  Scaros,  he  allows,  is  occasionally 

*  According  to  Oppian,  how-  caught  napping.  Halieut  ii.  656. 
ever,  most  species  offish,  like  the         ^  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal. iv.  10. 

Olympian  Zeus,  refuse  to  submit  p.  109. 
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his  hand.  A  hook  was  then  introduced  into  the 
bait,  and  as  the  fish  crowded  around  the  bark  in 
prodigious  multitudes,  they  wete  caught  rapidly,  and 
handed  to  a  second  person,  who  threw  them  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  upon  heaps  of  soft  rags,  lest 
by  their  bounding  and  struggling  they  should  make 
a  noise  and  frighten  away  their  companions.  The 
shadow  df  the  boat  assisted  in  concealing  this  ma- 
noeuvre from  the  fish.  It  was  considered  necessary 
to  spare  the  anthias  which  first  approached,  since, 
being  probably  a  kind  of  leader,  his  disappearance 
instantly  put  all  the  rest  to  flight.^  Sometimes  it 
is  said  multitudes  of  these  fish  were  collected  round 
the  boat  by  the  striking  of  two  bits  of  wood  to- 
gether in  the  manner  of  castanets.^  The  Milesians  * 
possessed  close  to  their  city  a  very  lucrative  fishery 
chiefly  of  the  sea-dog,*  which  there  attained  a  larger 
size  than  anywhere  else.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  owing  to  an  extensive  lagoon  of  fresh  water, 
having  however  with  the  sea  a  channel  of  commu- 
nication through  which  these  fish  found  their  way  in, 
where  they  grew  tame  and  fat,  and  were  taken  in 
great  numbers.* 

At  a  point  on  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  a  productive 
fishery. is  at  present  carried  on  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner.  The  shore  being  low  and  level,  a  con- 
tinuous sweep  of  reed-fences  is  stretched  along,  so 
as  to  enclose  a  considerable  space  of  water,  and 
furnished  at  intervals  with  gates,  which  are  raised 
occasionally  for  letting  in  the  shoals.  The  avenues 
are  then  closed,  and  the  fish  taken  with  facility. 
On  the  coast  of  China  a  similar  fishery  is  found, 
lines  of  mats  being  substituted  for  reeds.^ 

1  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  85.  stored  it,  upon  more  accurate  ob- 

«  Oppian.  Halieut.  iiL  205,  sqq.  servation,  to  its  place  among  the 

*  Athen.  vii.  86,  seq.  fishes.     Travels  in  the  Two  Sici- 

♦  Remarkable  for  its  voracity,  lies,  iv.  379. 


«  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  361. 


Lucian.   Dial.   Mort   viii.     The 

sea-dog  was  classed  by  Linnseus 

amongthe  amphibia;  but  Spallan-         <5  Chandler,  i.   85.      Cf.   151. 

zani   and   M.  Vicq-d-Azyr,   re-      Osbeck,  Voyage  to  China,  i.  1 99. 
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There  was  a  small,  but  apparently  productive, 
fishery  in  the  canton  of  Marathon.  *  The  right 
of  fishing  in  the  salt  stream  of  the  Rheitse  was 
secured  by  law  to  the  priests  of  Eleusis,^  whose 
city  was  famous  for  the  scombros  as  well  as  for 
soles  or  turbots.' 

^  Fsm.  I  32.  7.    Meura.  Rel.         ^  Paus.  i.    38.    1.  iL   24.  6. 
Att.  c  viiu  p.  32.     Chandler.  iL     Chandler,  ii.  210. 
184.  5  Athen.  vii.  24. 
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COMMERCE   OF   DORIC   STATES. 


On  the  commerce  of  Greece,  which  would  supply 
materials  for  an  interesting  work,  it  is  not  my  de- 
sign to  enter  into  very  numerous  details,  though 
a  brief  view  of  the  subject  belongs  to  this  under- 
taking. The  blessings  of  commerce  are  well  un- 
derstood in  our  times,  and  the  grand  scale  upon 
which  it  is  now  conducted  may  perhaps  induce  some 
to  look  back  with  something  like  contempt  on  its 
feeble  beginnings  in  the  Mediterranean.*  There,  how- 
ever, lay  the  centre  of  that  circle  which  has  gone 
on  increasing  until  it  at  length  embraces  the  whole 
world,  and  almost  renders  the  most  distant  races 
necessary  to  each  other.  It  must  be  interesting, 
therefore,  to  look 


(( 


0*er  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time," 


at  the  first  movements  of  men  towards  forging  the 
links  of  this  chain  which  binds  together  the  whole 


^  The  reader  will  find  in  the 
work  of  Monsieur  F.  Thiersch,  De 
FEtat  actuel  de  la  Gr^e,  t.  ii.  p. 
72,  sqq.,  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive chapter  on  the  trade  car- 
ried on  by  the  descendants  of  that 
people  whose  manners  and  cus- 
toms I  have  undertaken  to  de- 
scribe. He  there  enters  at  length 
into  the  advantageous  position  of 
the  country,  and  the  upright  and 
honourable  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, of  whose  singular  probity 


he  produces  many  proofs.  Other 
writers  have  taken  a  different 
view  of  the  modem  Greek  charac- 
ter. But  I  am  disposed  to  place 
more  reliance  on  the  statement  of 
M.  Thiersch  than  on  that  of  those 
prejudiced  travellers  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  reputation  for  exactness 
by  an  ill-natured  interpretation  of 
a  firee  people  whose  hospitality 
they  have  enjoyed^  and  in  too 
many  cases  abused. 
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human  race  in  one  society,  disturbed  sometimes  by 
evil  passions,  but  cohering  nevertheless,  and  appa- 
rently becoming  more  interfused  daily. 

In  this  movement  there  were,  doubtless,  several  na- 
tions that  preceded  the  Greeks.     The  civilisation  of 
the  East  existing  anterior  to  that  of  Greece,  it  was 
the  Orientals  who  made  the  first  step  tovrards  open- 
ing up  that  intercourse  which  afterwards  became  so 
intimate  between  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas  and  the 
Arabs   of    Phoenicia,    the    Egyptians,   the    Persians, 
and   other  nations   of  the   East.      At  first,  indeed, 
{  the    camel,  ^   that  important    instrument    of   human 
improvement,   revealed    to   the  rude    tribes   border- 
ing on  Arabia,  the  existence  of  wants  within  them, 
of  which  they  before  knew  nothing.     He  came  with 
sweets  and  luxuries  on  his  back  to  the  hamlet  or 
the  encampment,  and  by  the  sight  of  them  created 
desires,  to  gratify  which  the  aid  of  industry  was  to 
be  called  in.    At  a  very  early  age  strings  of  camels, 
laden  with  perfumes  and  spices,  and  gold,  traversed 
the  plains  of  western  Asia,  ascended  and  descended 
along  the   Nile,   penetrated  the  northern   coasts  of 
Africa,  and,  by  barter  and  traffic,  diflbsed  the  prodac- 
tions  of  the  East  much  further  even  than  their  own 
footsteps  reached,  as  now  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land find  their  way  into  the  countries  never  beheld 
by  an  Englishman. 

Presently  the  blue  and  beautiful  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  tempted  the  adventurous  Arabs  who 
had  settled  in  Phoenicia,  the  country  of  the  palm- 
tree,  to  launch  their  barks  on  it,  and  push  from 
isle  to  isle  till   they  found    themselves    in   Hellas, 


*  See  a  picture  of  this  beast  and 
his  baskets^  Antich.  di  Ercol.  t. 
V.  p.  5.  In  the  book  of  Genesis^ 
chap,  xxxvii.  v.  25,  we  find  a 
brief  picture  of  the  commerce  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  this  animal^ 
and  an  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  principal  commodities  which 
he  bore  from  country  to  country. 


"  And  they  (the  sons  of  Jacob) 
sat  down  to  eat  bread :  and  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  looked, 
and,  behold^  a  company  of  Ish- 
maelites  came  from  Gilead,  with 
their  camels  bearing  spiceiy  and 
balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  cany  it 
down  to  Egypt." 
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where  the  beauty  of  the  women  occasionally,  per- 
haps, when  they  were  not  to  be  enticed  away,  may 
have  tempted  an  adventurer^  to  remain  as  other 
Arabs  have  done  in  every  land  whither  they  have 
wandered.^  This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  all  that  can 
be  conceded  to  those  who  see  so  many  proofs  of 
Oriental  colonies  in  Greece.  But  though  the  Orien- 
tals did  not  colonize  Greece,  they  no  doubt  aided 
very  powerfully  in  civilizing  it.  For  when  the  rude 
natives  saw  that  there  were  many  desirable  things 
to  be  obtained  from  the  strangers  if  they  could 
give  them  any  thing  valuable  in  return,  it  must 
have  set  their  wits  at  work  to  invent  new  means 
of  obtaining  the  things  they  coveted.  At  the  out- 
set it  was  a  rough  system  of  barter.  The  Phoeni- 
cians took  the  produce  of  the  country  in  exchange 
for  their  merchandise,  and  secured  their  own  suc- 
cess by  awakening  an  appetite  for  pleasures  which 
they  alone  could  furnish. 

However,  tradition  has  preserved  evident  traces  of 
voyages  of  discovery  and  commercial  adventure  under- 
taken by  the  Greeks*  themselves,  in  imitation  of 
the  Phoenicians,  —  for,  into  this  the  Argonautic  ex- 


*  This  is,  moreover,  the  com- 
mon opinion.  Thus  Dionysios 
(Peri^.  V.  907,  seq.) 

—  irpwTOi  yiittnnv  ivtipfiaayro 

UpwTOi  B*  ifiiroplfiQ  &\iiiv€Oi  ifi' 
yfjaavTO. 
They  first  in  ships  the  billowy 

ocean  tried^ 
And  first  sea-wandering  com- 
merce gave  to  man. 
On    this   account    Cicero  ob- 
serves :  "  Eos  primos  mercatores 
"  mercibus  suis  avaritiam>  magni- 
*'  ficentiam  et  inexplebiles  cupidi- 
tates  pnmum  in  Grseciam  in- 
tulisse."      De  Rep.  fr.  1.  111. 
ap.  Feith^  Antiq.  Hom.  ii.  10.  1. 
>  Some  such  event  as  this  is  no 


€€ 
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doubt  alluded  to  in  the  story  of 
CadmoB. 

'  ApoUodoros^  recounting  the 
exploits  of  the  Argonauts,  men- 
tions incidentally  a  curious  par- 
ticular respecting  the  women  of 
Lemnos,  who,  he  says,  were  de- 
serted by  their  husbands  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  odour  they  ex- 
haled. Their  places  were  sup- 
plied by  female  slaves  from 
Thrace ;  upon  which,  in  revenge, 
they  murdered  all  the  men  in  the 
island,  with  the  exception  of 
Thoas,  who  was  saved  by  his 
daughter,  Hypsipyle.  Biblioth.  i* 
9. 1 7.  Cf.  Pind.  Pyth^iv.  1 59,  sqq. 
ed.  Dissen.  whose  commentary 
may  be  consulted,  t.  iL  p.  235. 
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))editioii9  in  what  direction  soever  it  proceeded,  re- 
Bolves  itself,  in  fact.  Tlie  Greeks  possessed  manu- 
factures, ships,  commerce,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
considerable  wealth,  long  before  the  birth  of  history, 
a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  overthrow  the  wild 
theories  of  certain  modem  scholars  respecting  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  for,  if  the  Greeks  had  constant 
dealings  with  nations  who  were  indisputably  in  pos- 
session of  the  art  of  writing,  with  abundant  materials, 
they  must  have  been  the  slowest  and  most  stupid 
of  mankind  if  they  neglected  to  imitate  those  nations. 
Besides,  the  Phoenicians  would  be  as  ready  to  supply 
them  with  paper,  parchment,  and  whatever  else  they 
wrote  on,  as  with  any  other  articles  of  commerce, 
and  must  have  desired  to  awaken  in  them  the  wish 
to  consume  what  they  were  deeply  interested  in 
supplying.  Thus,  if  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians 
understood  the  art  of  writing,  as  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures  we  know  they  did,  it  is  all  but  impossible 
that  the  Greeks  should  have  remained  ignorant 
of  it. 

Homer,  of  coiurse,  supplies  the  best  account  we 
can  possess  of  Grecian  commerce  in  remote  antiquity, 
though  it  had  been  carried  on  ages  before  his  time. 
Mariners,  in  the  Odyssey,  obtain  the  name  of  Tppe- 
r?ff;,  or  "  merchant,"  and  are  elsewhere  said  to 
plough  the  seas.  It)  't^v  kou  yjpifMxroj  —  **  for  traffic 
and  gain.**  *  The  most  celebrated  mariners  known  to 
Homer  were  the  Phoenicians,  whom  he  therefore  terms, 


« 


Famous  mariners^ 
Roguish,  numerous  trinkets  bringing  in  black  ships. 

That   from   the   beginning,  moreover,   they  obtained 
celebrity  for  their  piratical  arts,  the  story  of  Eunseos, 

*  Odys.  Q,   162.     Hymn,  in         «  Odyss.  o.  414,  seq. 
ApoU.  397. 
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in  the  Odjrssey,  and  the  rape  of  lo,  as  related  by 
Herodotus,*  clearly  show.  Nay,  Thucydides  himself, 
in  a  recapitulation  of  the  ancient  history  of  Greece, 
observes  that  the  islanders,  chiefly  Carians  and  Phoe- 
nicians, were  no  less  renowned  than  their  neighbours 
for  piracy.*  The  Phoenicians,  however,  would  appear 
to  have  led  the  way,  and,  probably,  by  their  successes 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  Carians,  who  drove  them 
from  the  island,  and  adopted  the  business  of  piracy 
in  their  stead.^ 

Though  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  was 
already  well  understood,  they  had  not  been  adopted 
as  the  sole  instruments  of  exchange;  for,  from  the 
often-cited  passage  of  the  Iliad,^  it  is  clear  that  the 
practice  of  barter  still  prevailed.  The  poet  describes 
certain  ships  arriving  at  the  Grecian  camp  vnth  a 
cargo  of  wine  from  Lemnos,  on  which  the  chiefs  and 
soldiers  flock  to  the  shore,  and  provide  themselves 
with  what  they  needed,  some  giving  in  exchange 
for  it  a  quantity  of  brass,  iron,  skins ;  and  others,  oxen 
or  slaves.  Among  the  rustic  population  of  Greece, 
if  the  poets  may  be  relied  on,  the  system  of  barter 
prevailed  down  to  a  very  late  period,  since  we  find 
the  goatherd,  in  Theocritus,*  giving  a  she-goat  and 
a  cheesecake  for  a  pastoral  cup.  The  Spartans,  too, 
after  the  death  of  Polydoros,  purchased   his  palace 


^  L.  i.  c.  2.  See,  also,  Philost. 
Vit.  Apollon.  iii.  24.  p.  114. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  8.  Toumefort, 
Voyage,  i.  154.  The  Phocians, 
also,  about  the  tune  when  they 
founded  Marseilles^  distinguish- 
ed themselves  at  once  by  their 
mercantile  and  piratical  habits. 
Namque  Phocenses  exiguitate 
ac  macie  terrce  coacti  studiosius 
mare  quam  terras  exercu^re : 
piscando,  mercando  plerumque 
etiam  latrocinio  maris  quod  illi 
temporibus  glorise  habebetur^  vi- 
tam  tolerabant.    Justin.  43.  3. 


*  Conon.  Dieg.  47.  ap.  Phot. 
Cod.  141.  a.  20,  Hudson,  ad 
Thucyd.  t.  i.  p.  302.  See  in 
Scheffer,  De  Re  Militi4  Navali, 
Addenda,  Lib.  Prim.  p.  313,  a 
list  of  the  nations  who  anciently 
exercised  the  piratical  art. 

*  n.  I?.  472, 'sqq.  Cf.  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  1. 

*  Eidyll.  i.  57 9  seq.  where,  for 
Tvp6€yTa,  both  Porson  and  Kiess- 
ling  propose  Tvpwyra.  "Aproy  rv- 
pwyra   occurs  in  a  fragment  of 
Sophron.  ap.  Athen.  iii.  75* 
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from  the  widow  for  a  certain  number  of  oxen ;  whence 
it  was  afterwards  called  ^oi¥frntj^  or  ^'  bought  with 
oxen/'  unless  the  legend  was  invented  to  account 
for  the  name.  Pausanias,  howeyer,  states  as  a  reason 
for  the  transaction,  that  neither  gold  nor  silver  money 
was  yet  in  use,  but  that  things  were  disposed  of 
after  the  ancient  feishion  of  exchanging  goods  for 
their  value  in  some  other  article, — oxen,  slaves,  or 
gold  or  silver  in  ingots.  He  adds,  in  illustration, 
that  the  Indians,  even  in  his  age,  were  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  money,  though  abounding  with  the  precious 
metals,  and  used  to  barter  their  own  manufactures 
for  the  merchandise  brought  by  the  Greeks :  besides, 
at  Sparta,  there  was  a  law,  attributed  to  Lycurgos, 
which  prescribed  barter  in  lieu  of  purchase  and  sale.' 

From  a  passage  in  the  Iliad,  which  would  seem 
to  signify  the  direct  contrary,  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  the  use  of  money  in  conunerce  was  known 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  Homeric  age.  Speaking 
of  the  exchange  of  armour,  between  Glaucos  and 
Diomedes,  the  poet  says : 

Gold  armour  for  brazen,  a  hundred-ox  value  for  nine. 

An  ancient  scholiast  on  the  passage  understands 
by  ^ovg  a  piece  of  money,  stamped  on  one  side 
with  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  on  the  other  with 
that  of  a  king.^  But  one  of  the  scholia  published 
by  Villoison,  observes  on  the  word  Uaro/a^oio, 
"  worth  a  hundred  oxen,  for  they  did  not  as  yet 
"  make  use  of  money."  Another  scholion,*  how- 
ever, remarks,  os  yog  A6rj¥cuoi  iv  roig  ioctfreiv  yofjutrfjuxffi 
Qovp  hervTovv.  Pollux  ^  relates  the  same  fact,  ob- 
serving that,  in  remote  antiquity,  the  Athenians 
made  use  of  a  piece  of  money  called  SoiJ^,  because 

^  Pau8.  iii.  12.  1 — 3.  *  Ap.  Feith,  Antiq.  Honu  ii. 

«  Justin,  iii.  2.  ^  %  5^^^^  J  p  J  gg  ^^  3^ 

5  IL  (.  236.  6  Onemast.  ix.  60. 
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it  bad  impressed  upon  it  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and 
that,  by  many,  Homer  was  supposed  to  have  al- 
luded to  this  Attic  coin  in  the  verse  above  cited, 
"indocte,"  however,  as  Hejme^  observes.  Mention 
of  a  fine  called  iszd^oio^  occurred,  according  to  Pol* 
lux,  in  the  laws  of  Dracon;  and  in  the  procession 
{6ia)§l(x)  to  Delos,  the  herald  used  to  proclaim  when 
a  certain  prize  was  given,  that  so  many  oxen  were 
bestowed  on  such  a  one.  The  value  of  the  coin 
was  two  didrachmse,  so  that  the  Bous  was  simply 
a  didrachma.^  The  ox  was  stamped  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  their  coins  as  the  symbol  of  peace  and 
abundance.^ 

Plutarch*  assigns,  by  conjecture,  two  reasons; 
first,  that  Theseus,  whom  he  regards  as  its  in- 
ventor, may  have  meant  by  the  figure  of  the  ox 
to  recall  the  memory  of  Minos's  general  Tauros;  or, 
second,  because  he  wished  to  turn  the  mind  of  the 
citizens  to  agriculture. 

The  talent  of  goid  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
by  Homer;*  but  we  are  not  to  imagine  with 
Feith^  that  there  was  a  piece  of  money  so  called, 
though  in  the  case  of  Homer  he  supposes  it  to 
signify  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  and  not  a  coin. 
Modem  critics  get  over  all  difficulties  in  'the  usual 
way  by  pronouncing  the  passage  spurious.''  No 
doubt  the  people  of  those  early  times  did  not 
greatly  abound  in   wealth,   which,   arising   from   the 


1  Ad  n.  t.  iv.  p.  238.  He 
remarks,  that  Arist.  Ethic,  v.  1 1 , 
quotes  this  verse  on  showing  that 
no  man  can  be  injured  voluntari- 
ly—d^uclcrflai  Ijcov^cov.  That  it 
became  a  proverb  may  be  inferred 
fifom  Cicero,  ad  Ath.  vi.  1 . 

*  ^idpa\fioy'  TO  Bi  vaXaibv  rov- 
TO  Jjy  *AOriyaiotQ  v6fxurfia  xal  cjca- 
\eiro  (iovg,  Bti  fiovy  el^ey  Ivrc- 
Tvw^fiiyoy.  Pollux,  ix.  60. 

3  Spanheim,  de  Pr»8tantia  et 


Usu  Numismatum  Antiquorum, 
p.  129,  267. 

♦  Thes.  §  25.  Cf.  Goguet,  t.  iv. 
p.  228. 

«  II.  I.  122.  264.  <r.  507,  sqq. 
Cf.  Herod,  i.  14.  et  Adnot.  ad 
^lian.  i.  22.   Ooguet,  iv.  229. 

^  Antiq.  Homer,  ii.  10.  3. 

^  Heyne,  ad  II.  a,  507,  who 
observes,  justly  no  doubt,  that 
we  are  ignorant  what  the  Ho- 
meric talent  weighed.  Cf.  Serv. 
adiEneid.  V.  112. 
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assiduous  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts,  could  not 
be  plentiful  where  these  arts  were  scarcely  at  all 
known.  Even  tyrants,  who  always  contrive  to  ob- 
tain their  share  of  whatever  riches  exist  in  their 
country,  were  long  after  the  Homeric  age  possessed 
of  but  little  wealth,  any  more  than  their  peopla^ 
Money,  however,  does  not  constitute  opulence. 
There  was  a  rude  plenty  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  as  the  secret  representative  of  wealth 
had  not  been  invented,  men  sought  to  possess  the 
realities,  —  herds  of  oxen,  flocks  of  sheep,  lands, 
houses,  and  splendid  apparel.  Fine  studs  of  horses, 
also,  were  naturally  desired,  being  at  once  useful  in 
war,  and  showy  in  peace.* 

We  observe  in  these  ages,  however,  as  well  as 
in  all  others,  that  men  no  sooner  enjoyed  the  ne- 
cessaries than  they  desired  the  luxuries  and  orna- 
ments of  life.  In  several  countries  bordering  upon 
the  Mediterranean,  there  was  already  great  magni- 
ficence displayed.  The  kings  of  Midian,  for  ex- 
ample, wore  purple  garments,  golden  earrings,  and 
jewelled  collars;  their  camels,  moreover,  were  co- 
vered with  costly  trimmings  and  ornaments  of  gold.^ 

Of  the  internal  commerce  of  Greece,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  little,  comparatively,  is  knovra.  Goguet*  ap- 
pears to  suppose,  that  hardly  any  traffic  can  be  car- 
ried on  without  the  aid  of  sumpter  animals,  such  as 
camels,  mules,  or  asses.  But  the  natives  of  Canara^ 
drive  a  pretty  thriving  trade,  though  nearly  every 
article  of  merchandise  is  transported  on  men's  heads. 
In  Greece,  however,  the  use  of  vehicles  was  very 
ancient,  its  origin  being  lost  in  fable.^  Boats,  ca- 
noes, &c.,  came  early  into  vogue  also ;  and  yet  Thu- 
cydides  relates,  that  the  intercourse  of  the  rural 
tribes  of  the  Hellenes  was  for  many  ages  so  slight 

^  Herod,  viii.  137.  ^  Buchanan,  Journey  through 

2  Hymn,  in  Herm.  400.  Pau-  the  Mysore,  ii.   p.   347.     Hin- 

san.  iv.  3.  6.  doos,  i.  p.  44. 
5  Judges,  viii.  2 1 ,  sqq. 
*  Origine  de  Loix,  t.  iv.  p.  204.  ^  iElian.  iii.  38. 
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as  scarcely  to  merit  attention.  Bad  roads,  the  ab- 
sence of  inns,  the  want  of  a  police,  the  great  num- 
ber of  robbers,  were  great  obstacles;  but  the  very 
existence  of  robbers  attests  the  fact,  that  attempts 
were  constantly  made  to  extend  inland  commepce, 
though  it  may  have  been  long  before  it  was  esta- 
blished on  a  solid  basis. 

Descending  towards  the  historical  periods  we  find 
the  iEginetans  first  distinguishing  themselves  as  a 
commercial  people.  Their  history,  as  far  as  ancient 
fragments  supply  it,  has  been  composed  by  a  mo- 
dem scholar*  of  eminence,  whose  researches  must 
prove  of  the  utmost  utility  to  all  succeeding  in- 
quirers. This  people,  living  on  a  small  and  nearly 
barren  island,  early  directed  their  attention  to  the 
arts,  to  the  various  processes  of  industry,  and  to 
commerce,  the  only  employment  suited  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  soil.  Too  much  stress  has,  perhaps, 
been  laid  on  the  situation  of  ^gina,  which  will  not 
at  all  explain  the  commercial  turn  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, since  Crete,  with  more  abundant  means,  and 
possibly  a  better  situation,  was  never  very  remarkable 
as  a  trading  country.  However,  poverty  and  a  good 
position  combined  with  the  genius  of  the  people  to 
render  them  commercial.  They  enjoyed  still  fewer 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  soil  even  than  Attica; 
their  lands  were  of  little  value ;  they  could  neither 
become  hunters  nor  shepherds;  nor  could  even  the 
most  slender  population  subsist  on  the  produce  of 
the  mines.  Fishing  they,  probably,  tried  at  the  out- 
set, as  well  as  piracy,  but,  finding  that  neither  led 
to  opulence,  they  adopted  the  mercantile  life;  for 
which  reason  they  have,  with  much  ingenuity,  been 
termed  the  Phoenicians  of  Greece,^  though  no  colo- 
nies from  Phoenicia  ever  settled  in  their  island. 
The  -ffiginetfiB   were   already  famous,   however,   from 

1  Miiller,    in    his   iEginetica.  ronelli,   Memoires^  &c.,   p.   187, 

See  on  the  subject  of  Commerce  sqq. 

and  Industry,  c.    iii.    74,   sqq.         « By    Miiller,   iEginetica>    ill. 

And  compare  the  account  of  Co-  p.  74. 
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remote  antiquitj,  as  mariners,  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  converted  their  whole  island  into  an  emporiom/ 

On  the  antiquity  of  the  .Xginetan  trade  a  very 
carious  passage  occurs  in   Pausanias.      This  writer 
relates,  that,  in  the  time  of  Pompos,  king  of  Arca- 
dia,  who   flourished  during  the   second  century  be- 
fore the   first   Olympiad,   Mgineisxi  ships  landed  at 
Cyllen^  the    great    harbour  of   Elis,   whence  they 
transported  their  merchandise,  on  strings  of  sumpter 
animals,  to  Arcadia.     The  king  was  so  much  pleased 
with  them  on  this  account,  that  he  named  his  son 
.£ginetes,  in  remembrance  of  their  traffic*    It  was 
about   this  period   that  the   Greeks  first  began  to 
trade   in   their   own   bottoms,   and   to   possess  mer- 
chandise of  their  own.     It  has  been  observed,  that 
in  Homer  the  word  ifi/rofog  never  signifies  merchant, 
and   that   where  mention  of  real  merchants  occurs 
they    are    always    barbarians,    or    semi-barbarians,^ 
Phoenicians,  Cretans,  Tyrsenians,  Lenmians,  Taphians, 
or  Phaeacians.^     No  Achaian  or  Argive  is  found  who 
derived    his    subsistence    from     commerce,    thoagb 
there    seem   to   be    passages  from   which  the  con- 
trary may  be  inferred.      But  in  Hesiod,  who  lived 
later,  and  describes  more  homely  scenes  and  man- 
ners,  we   find   commerce    already   spoken   of  as  a 
profitable  employment.* 

Originally,  the  .^ginetans  were  led  by  their  pira- 
tical propensities  to  apply  themselves  to  maritime 
affairs ;  finding,  no  doubt,  that  robbery  was  an  easier 
and  more  agreeable  profession  than  any  modification 
of  industry,  particularly  as  in  those  tolerant  ages 
there  was  no  disgrace,  but  the  contrary,  attached 
to  it,  when  exercised  against  men  of  a  diflferent 
class.  These  worthy  islanders,  however,  were  im- 
partial in  their  rapine.  For,  no  sooner  had  they 
thrown   off  the  yoke  of  the  Epidaurians,  than  they 

1  See  Michaelo  d'  Jorio,  Storia  *  Pausan.  viii.  5.  5. 

del  Commercio,  i.  225,  seq.  and  *  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Dionys.  8. 

Caryophilus  de  Mercatura  Vete-  ♦  MOller,  iEginetica,  p.  75. 

rum.  ^  0pp.  et  Dies,  644. 
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made  incursions*  into  their  motber  country,  which 
they  soon  extended  to  the  coasts  of  Attica;  and 
they  were,  probably,  the  buccaneers  against  whom 
the  tyrant  Hippias  fitted  out  a  fleet.*  Afterwards, 
forming  an  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  they  plun^ 
dered  and  devastated  all  the  maritime  towns  of  At- 
tica, and  even  lay  in  ambush  to  intercept  the 
sacred  galley  on  its  way  to  Delos. 

Having  been  restored  to  their  country,  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  they  resumed  their  plundering 
habits,  and  obtained  from  the  Spartan  Ephori  per- 
mission to  infest  the  Attic  coasts,  which  they  fre- 
quently did  in  times  of  profound  peace.  Their  taste 
for  piracy  was  lasting.  In  the  age  of  Demosthenes 
their  island  was  a  nest  of  pirates,  and  a  fair  for  the 
sale  of  their  plunder,  which  it  continued  for  many 
centuries  after.* 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  trade  of  jEgina:  its 
ancient  traffic  with  Arcadia  was  marked  by  many 
curious  circumstances.  In  the  first  place  we  must 
infer  from  it,  as  the  historian  of  the  4sland  remarks, 
the  existence  of  previous  traffic  elsewhere.*  For,  if 
their  merchandise  consisted  merely  of  raw  mate- 
rials, these  must  still  have  been  procured  from  other 
lands;  and,  if  of  manufactured   goods,   then,   in   ad- 


1  It  was  owing  to  such  pirati- 
cal descents  that  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  Greece,  for  the  most 
part,  erected  their  towns  and  vil- 
lages at  some  distance  from  the 
sea-coast,  in  situations  difficult 
of  access.  Thucyd.  §  7.  Similar 
reasons  have  elsewhere  led  in 
modern  times  to  similar  results. 
Thus,  in  Alicuda,  the  remotest 
and  most  exposed  of  the  Lipari 
islands,  the  dwellings  of  their 
simple  natives  and  their  priests 
are  perched  high  in  the  hills 
among  rocks  and  steep  acclivi- 
ties, through  fear  of  the  Barbary 
corsairs,  who,  from  time  to  time. 


land  there,  and  carry  away  int« 
captivity  whomsoever  they,  are 
able  to  seize  and  subdue.  Fur- 
ther, to  guard  against  these  in- 
cursions, a  sentinel  is  stationed 
on  the  Monte  della  Guardia,  in 
the  principal  isle,  where  he  keeps 
watch  day  and  night.  Spallan- 
zani,  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 
iv.  140,  sqq.  We  have  here  a 
picture  which  carries  back  the  ima- 
gination to  the  most  barbarous 
ages  of  Grecian  history. 

«  iEginetica,  p.  76. 

3  Demosth.  de  Nicostrat.  §  3. 

*  i^ginetica,  p.  77. 
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dition  to  the  existence  of  a  foreign  trade  to  supply 
them  with  the  raw  articles,  we  must  suppose  in 
them  the  existence  of  considerable  skill.  Again, 
as  Pompos,  the  Cjpselid,  probably  reigned  at  Or- 
chomenos,  they  must  have  been  able  to  perform 
long  voyages  by  sea,  and  long  journeys  by  land; 
though  we  can  account  for  their  taking  the  dan- 
gerous  route  round  capes  Skylleion  and  Malea,  and 
the  mountainous  roads  from  Eleia  to  Arcadia,  in 
preference  to  the  shorter  way  from  Corinthia  or  Ar- 
golis,  only  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  driven 
to  it  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Argives  and  Corinthians. 
It  must  be  admitted  to  be  honourable  to  their  in- 
genuity thus  to  have  opened  up  a  road  into  Arcadia, 
which  would  seem  to  be  shut  out  by  nature  from 
all  commerce. 

With  the  Arcadians  alone,  however,  could  inland 
trade  be  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale ;  among  every 
other  Hellenic  people  possessing  sea-coasts  and  har- 
bours, it  degenerated  into  mere  peddling.  Hence, 
the  j^ginetans  obtained  the  character,  once  pos- 
sessed in  this  country  by  the  Scotch,  of  being  a 
nation  of  pedlars — sometimes  travelling  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  with  their  packs;  at  other  times 
settling,  like  the  Maltese  of  the  present  day,  in 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  they  became  corn- 
chandlers,  vintners,  toymen,  or  victuallers,  in  es- 
tablished shops  or  stalls  in  the  agora.  Hence,  all 
kinds  of  humble  wares,  or  pedlary,  obtained  the 
appellation  of  .^Elginetan  wares.  Like  the  Jell's, 
too,  both  they  and  the  Cretans  (noted  liars,  as  St. 
PauP  assures  us)  were  regarded  as  skin-flints,  and, 
in  many  cases,  betook  themselves  to  the  practice 
of  usury.* 

Frequently,  however,  they  soared  above  these 
petty  arts,  and  became  merchants  on  a  large  scale, 

>  Epist.  to  TituB^  i.  12,  where  Hesych.  y.*  Aiyiraia,  CL  Inteip. 

he  cites  the  testimony  of  Euripi-  i.  1 37.    Schol.  Find.  OL  viii.  26. 

des,  though  without  naming  him.  Erasm.  Adag.  71i  72. 

sEustath.  ad  R.  /3.  p.   604. 
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trading  with  distant  lands  and  acquiring  very  great 
wealth.  The  entire  island,  in  Strabo's  time,  was 
regarded  as  an  emporium ;  and,  even  so  far  back  as 
the  age  of  Aristotle,  their  whole  marine  was  em- 
ployed in  commerce.  In  some  cities,  he  says,  nearly 
all  the  shipping  is  engaged  in  one  kind  of  service; 
those  of  Byzantium  and  Tarentum  in  the  fisheries ; 
those  of  Athens  in  war;  those  of  Chios  and  jEgina 
as  merchantmen;  and  those  of  Tenedos  as  trans- 
ports.* It  has  been  conjectured,  not  without  rea- 
son, that  Sostratos,  the  son  of  Leodamos,  celebrated 
by  Herodotus  for  his  riches,  was  a  merchant.  "  The 
Samians,"^  says  this  historian,  "  induced  by  divine 
command  to  undertake  the  voyage  of  Tartessos, 
brought  home  with  them  greater  wealth  (sixty 
"  talents)  than  any  other  Greeks  ever  gained  by 
**  trade,  if  we  except  Sostratos,  with  whom  no  one 
**  can  contend  in  opulence.* " 

But  the  ^ginetans  also  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
sending  ships  to  Tartessos  towards  the  west,  and  to 
the  Black  Sea  towards  the  east.  It  is  related,  for 
example,  that  when  Xerxes  was  at  Abydos,  he  saw 
merchantmen  sailing  down  the  Dardanelles  with  com 
for  JSjginaL  and  the  Peloponnesos,*  which  were  stopped 
by  his  fleet  with  the  design  of  taking  both  ships  and 
men.  But  when  Xerxes  learned  they  were  bound 
for  Greece,  he  dismissed  them,  considering  the  com 
as  so  much  provision  for  his  own  army,  which,  he 
doubted  not,  would  be  able  to  subjugate  the  whole 
country.  From  which  Miiller  conjectures,  but  with- 
out reason,  that  the  great  com  markets  of  the  Black 
Sea  were  at  that  time  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
MginetaiiB ;  though  afterwards,  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  when  JEgina  fell,  they  passed  over  to  the 
Athenians.  The  reason  "  that  the  iEginetans  stood  so 
much  in  need  of  the  supply,  that  they  would  not  have 
endured  a  rival,"  could  only  hold  good  if  they  had  the 

iPolit.  iv.  4. 1.  »  Herod,  vii.  147.      PolycBn, 

«  Herod,  iv.  152.    Of.  Boeckh,     Stratag.  vii.  15.  3. 
Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  9* 

YOL,  nj,  S 
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power  to  command  a  monopoly,  which,  for  any  length 
of  time  at  least,  is  highly  improbable,  since  although 
they  are  said  to  have  been  masters  of  the  sea  about  the 
age  of  Darius  Hystaspes,^  their  domination  was  ex- 
tremely short-lived.*  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they 
were  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos  with  grain.  Slaves  they  imported  both  firon) 
Pontes  and  from  Crete,  and  it  is  doubtful  whence 
they  obtained  the  greater  number.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  their  exports  found  their  way  into  Crete, 
where  they  had  established  a  colony  at  Cydonia. 
Besides  lying  one  day's  sail  distant  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  and  that  of  a  day  and  a  night  from  Africa, 
this  great  island  formed  an  excellent  midway  station 
between  iEgina  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

The  port  at  which  all  the  Greeks  resided  during 
their  stay  in  Egypt  was  Naucratis  in  the  Delta, 
which  the  Pharaohs  granted  them  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Chinese  emperors  now  do  Canton  to  the 
Europeans,  as  their  only  abode.  Here,  by  permission 
of  Amasis,  such  Greeks  as  merely  traded  with  Egypt 
built  altars  and  erected  sacred  enclosures  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  though  I  vainly  sought, 
when  on  the  spot,  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of 
them.  The  nine  cities  of  lonians,  Dorians,  and 
.£olians  erected  at  their  common  expense  a  sacred 
edifice,  which  they  called  Hellenion.  The  Ionian 
cities  were  Chios,  Teos,  Phocea  and  Clazomen«e ;  the 


^  Perizon.  ad  Ml.  xii.  10.  Gog. 
V.  302. 

*  The  jealousy  excited  in  an- 
tiquity by  the  iEginetie,  was,  in 
the  seventeenth  century^  inspired 
into  all  the  maritime  states  of 
Europe  by  the  Dutch,  who  some- 
what resembled  those  hardy  and 
unscrupulous  islanders.  Observe 
the  ingenuous  alarms  of  our  coun- 
tryman. Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose 
studies  had  evidently  carried  him 
beyond  the  counting-house, — "  I 
^'  think  no  true  Englishman  will 


€i 


deny  that  the  season  crieB  aloud 
'^  to  us  to  be  up  and  doing,  be- 
"  fore  our  fields  become  unoccu- 
pied, and  before  the  Dutch  get 
too  much  the  whip-hand  of  us, 
"  whom  (in  such  a  case,  were 
they  freed  from  their  French 
fears  which  they  labour  under 
"  at  present)  I  fear  we  should 
"  find  as  severe  task-masters  as 
"  ever  the  Athenians  were  to  the 
"  lesser  trading  cities  of  Greece.* 
Discourse  of  Trade,  Pre&ce,  p- 
39. 
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Dorian,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  Halicarnassos,  and  Phase- 
lis;  of  the  iEoIian,  Mitylene  only.  The  ^ginetans 
raised  for  their  own  use  a  temple  to  Zeus,  —  the 
Samians  to  Hera, — the  Milesians  to  Apollo.*  At  this 
time,  however,  Naucratis  was  the  only  harbour  in 
Egjrpt ;  and  as  this  was  pretty  generally  known, 
ships  making  land  anywhere  else  were  naturally  sus- 
pected of  being  pirates;  for  which  reason  the  cap- 
tain was  required  to  swear  that  he  had  come  hither 
involuntarily.  This  done,  he  was  to  steer  from  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile ;  or,  if  the  weather  were 
contrary,  his  cargo  was  conveyed  round  the  Delta 
in  barides  to  Naucratis,  which  the  historian*  under- 
stood to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  set- 
tlers, for  so  greatly,  says  he,  was  Naucratis  honour- 
ed. At  this  time,  one  of  the  principal  articles  ex* 
ported  into  Egypt  by  the  Greeks  would  appear  to 
have  been  wine,  since  all  then  drunk  in  the  country 
was  foreign,  the  vine  not  having  been  as  yet  intro- 
duced. 

Of  the  trade  of  Sparta  extremely  little  is  known. 
In  fact,  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  it  appears  to 
have  been  inconsiderable,  and  to  have  been  conducted 
in  the  rudest  manner  possible.  Each  citizen,  on 
receiving  the  proceeds  of  his  lands,  laid  up  in  his 
storehouses  what  he  judged  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  ensuing  year,  and  dispo^d  of  the  remain- 
der in  the  Agora,  not,  it  has  been  conjectured,  for 
money,  but  by  the  ancient  manner  of  barter.'  It 
is  said  that  the  Lacedaemonians  exhibited  much  inge- 
nuity in  their  mode  of  preserving  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  but  in  what  that  ingenuity  consisted  we  are 
not  informed.  They  were  likewise  noted  for  the 
care  and  order  with  which  the  implements  of  domes- 
tic economy  were  kept,  so  that  everything  was  ready 
at  hand  when  wanted.*    The  fact  that  they  had  grana- 

1  Herod,  ii.  178.  *  Aristot.  CEcon.  vi.  6.  11.  p. 

«  Hist.  ii.  179.  Miiill.  M^net.      278,  seq.    CL  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  vL 
p.  82.  8.  4.    Aristot.  Pol.  U.  2.  5.  Plut. 

^  Mull.  Por.  ii.  218.  LMed.  Instit. 
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lies  on  their  estates,  which  were  locked  up  and  sealed, 
argues  much  greater  connexion  with  the  country, 
than  they  are  supposed  to  have  maintained ;  for  had 
they  never  lived  on  those  estates,  it  is  not  probable 
they  would  have  left  their  property  there,  subject, 
as  Mr.  Miiller  ^  thinks,  to  the  conscientious  visits  of 
every  poor  man  who  might  choose  to  out-hunt  his 
provisions. 

Money,  we  are  incessantly  told,  was  prohibited 
at  Sparta;  but,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  constant  use.  It  is  affirmed,  indeed,  by  a  writer 
somewhat  too  prone  to  panegyric,  that  "  it  was  em- 
ployed more  often  as  a  medium  of  comparison  than 
of  exchange;  small  coins  were  chiefly  used,  and  no 
value  was  attributed  to  the  possession  of  large  quan* 
tities.^**  But  I  do  not  see  what  is  meant  by  em- 
ploying money  **as  a  medium  of  comparison;"  and 
with  regard  to  the  value  set  on  money  by  the 
Spartans,  history  incapacitates  us  for  accepting  the 
generous  gloss  of  Mr.  Miiller.  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  Lycurgos  aimed  at  eradicating  avarice  from 
the  Spartan  breast,  but,  in  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  that  end,  only  showed  his  ignorance  of  human 
nature;  since,  though  he  might  bring  his  vinegar- 
cooled  iron  medium  of  comparison  into  contempt,  he 
could  not  thereby  diminish  the  value  of  the  things 
exchanged,  that  is  of  real  wealth,  which  accordingly 
was  estimated  as  highly  at  Sparta  as  elsewhere. 
Thus  we  see  that  poor  men,  not  able  to  contribute 
their  quota  of  provisions,  were  excluded  from  the 
common  tables,  which  therefore  resembled  the  hospi- 
tality and  common  tables  of  an  inn,' 

Where  the  Red  Lion  staring  o  'er  the  way. 
Invites  each  passing  stranger — that  can  patf. 


1  Dorians,  ii.  218.  Xtrdq    nfiaoBiu    tov    %\o/vTor, 

'Mull.  Dor.  ii.  219.     Boeckh.  ^>^}^^  rt  Khyrhx^iy^rm^^ 

Econ.  of  Athen.  ii.  389.  rt>vi,,roi,  ^oBdir^p  ra ^\Xd   rtfr 

^  'Avayraiov  iv  rjf  roia^frp  iro-  rUr,     Aristot*  Polit.  ii.  9. 
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The  learned,  with  all  their  leaning  towards  scep^ 
ticism,  sometimes  interpret  too  literally  the  language 
of  authors  in  whom  license  and  exaggeration  are  a 
merit.  Thus  Boeckh*  conceives  "that,  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  precious  metals  were 
well  known  in  the  Peloponnesos, "  because  Homer 
describes  Menelaus  as  possessed  of  both  gold  and 
silver.*  But  the  Achaean  prince  had  travelled  in 
the  East,  whence,  according  to  the  poet,  he  brought 
his  gold,  and  it  does  not  appear  historically  that 
the  precious  metals  were  "well  known,"  which  ex- 
tensive use  only  could  render  them,  till  some  ages 
after  the  Trojan  war.  The  Dorians,  however,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Achseans, 
long  continued  to  be  scantily  supplied  with  the 
precious  metals,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from 
their  isolated  mountainous  country,  want  of  indus- 
try, and  aversion  for  all  intercourse  with  strangers, 
without  adopting  the  unphilosophical  fancy,  that  they 
were  instigated  by  a  kind  of  argyrophobia  strictly 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.^  Conceiving 
that,  by  cutting  his  people  off  from  human  inter- 
course, he  might  render  them  more  warlike,  as  dogs 
are  made  savage  by  chaining,  Lycurgos,  or  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  the  Spartan  constitution, 
may  have  desired  to  keep  them  poor,  and  therefore 
have  prohibited  commerce.  But  even  in  their  own 
domestic  traffic,  the  necessity  of  some  instrument 
of  exchange  was  soon  perceived,  and  iron*  being 
as  plentiful  as  gold  and  silver  were  scarce,  he 
adopted  the  expedient  of  employing  iron  money. 
At  first  the  metal  was  used  in  bars  or  spits  (o^iko), 
ofisktffKos)  which  were  stamped   with   some  mark  in 

^  Econ.  of  Athen.  IL  385.  tated  the  Spartans  in  their  numis- 

^  Od.  d.  80,  sqq.  351,  sqq.    Gf.  matic  taste,  and  like  them  to  have 

Strab.  i.  £.  p.  62.  used  iron  money.     UXdriay  Ilet- 

'  Which  is  BiBckh's  fancy,  ii.  advlpif  ''xaXfK&Q  fiv  oUfiaalfuy 

586*  Iv  Tiv(ayriotQ,  Srov  at^apioitri  yo* 

♦  The  people  of  Byzantium  are  filtr^aai  xpHyrat.'*      Schol.  Aris- 

8iud  by  some  writers  to  have  imi-  toph.  Nub.  250. 
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the  furnaces  of  Laconia,  just  as  in  other  countries 
bars  of  silver  or  copper  were  used ;  "  whence  the 
^  obolos  or  spit  and  the  drachma  or  hand/td  received 
** their  names."* 

When  the  Argives,  in  the  reign  of  Pheidon, 
abandoned  the  use  of  metallic  bars,  and  began  to 
coin  money,  the  Spartans  followed  in  their  train, 
but  still  adhered  to  the  use  of  iron,  so  that  the 
coins  which  first  proceeded  from  a  Laconian  mint, 
probably  resembled  quoits  more  than  orown-pieces. 
Mr.  Miiller  observes,  but  I  know  not  on  what  au- 
thority, that  the  chief  coin  vfas  called  from  its  shi^ 
and  perhaps  also  from  its  size^  mk£t»o^j  the  cd^e 
used  in  sacrifices.  If  this  was  the  case  it  must 
have  been  a  coin  of  extraordinary  conformation,  for 
the  pdanos  resembled,  in  figure,  a  bull,  horns  and 
all,'  wd  was  habitually  offered  to  Apollo,  Artemis, 
the  Moon,  and  Hecate.  This  odd-looking  piece  of 
money  was  in  value  about  four  chaici  or  hemioboloi, 
that  is,  about  three  farthings.  But  such  an  un- 
wieldy coinage,  which,  as  tokens,  might  serve  very 
well  for  the  home  currency,  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice abroad;  so  that  when  l^arta  began  to  aim 
at  foreign  conquest,  it  found  it  necessary  to  set 
aside  the  ancient  laws,  and  create  a  currency  for 
effecting  its  purpose.  A  tribute  was  therefore  im- 
posed on  the  islands,  and  a  contribution  of  a  tenth 
was  demanded  from  all  those  Greeks  who  acknow- 
ledged its  supremacy.' 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  intended  by  the 
legislator,  that  individuals  should  not  possess  gold 
and  silver  money;  but  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment^   awarded    transgressors,    instead    of    proving 


1  BoBckh,  ii.  386.  Plut.  Ly- 
sand.  §  17.  See  too  the  authori- 
ties quoted  by  Boeckh.  1.  i.  §  15. 

2  Pollux,  vi.  76. 

3  Boeckh,  ii.  387.  Without 
Buch  a  currency,  Sparta,  says  Mr. 
Miiller,  would  have  been  unable  to 
send  ambassadors  to  foreign  states, 


or  to  take  foreign  mercenaries  in- 
to pay.  ii.  220. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Monsieur 
Bitaube,  in  his  '•  Dissertation  sur 
*'  La  Richesse  de  Sparte."  Nou- 
veaux  Memoires  de  TAcad.  Roy. 
des  Sciences  et  des  Belles  L^tees, 
de  Berlin,  t.  xxxvii.  560. 
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how  strong  the  hold  of  this  ancient  custom  (of 
being  without  money)  was  upon  the  Spartan  mind, 
shows  the  direct  contrary,  for  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  be  severe  with  men  who  obey  from  habit, 
but  with  those  who  evince  a  disposition  to  break 
through  all  restraint.  Besides,  the  law  seems  to 
have  permitted  the  use  of  the  precious  metals 
when  wrought  into  ornaments  or  articles  of  fur- 
niture. Offerings  of  gold,  such  as  the  stars  of  the 
Dioscuri,  were  dedicated  by  the  state  at  Delphi, 
and  statues  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  works  of  native 
artists,  were  set  up  within  the  city  about  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Persian  war.*  A  hundred  years  ear- 
lier, When  the  state  desired  to  gild  the  face  of 
Apollo,  at  Thomax,  they  travelled  as  far  as  Ly- 
dia*  in  search  of  the  necessary  gold,  which  wholly 
disproves  the  assumption  of  Bceckfa  mentioned 
above. 

But  after  all  the  learned  researches  of  modern 
writers,  this  Spartan  ordinance  respecting  the  pos- 
session of  money  is  surrounded  by  insurmountable 
difficulties.  For  Sparta,  unquestionably,  carried  on 
some  commerce,  which  it  could  not  have  done 
without  possessing  a  coinage  of  universal  currency; 
though  Mr.  Miiller  is  not  authorized  to  state,  as 
he  does,  that  there  was  a  constant  export  of  com 
from  Laconia  and  Arcadia  downwards  to  the  coast 
of  Corinth,  since  the  passage  in  Thucydides,*  on 
which  he  relies,  merely  relates  in  the  words  of  the 
Corinthians,  that  unless  they  joined  in  the  war 
against  Athens  in  aid  of  the  maritime  states,  they 
would  find  no  market  for  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  (including  com,  no  doubt,)  nor  would  they 
be  able  to  import  what  they  might  stand  in  need 
of  from  abroad.*  However,  so  far  back  as  the 
Persian  war,  the  Peloponnesos  did  not  produce 
com  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  since  we  find 

1  MiiUer.  Dor.  iii.  2*  3.  »  Book  L  ch.  iv.  §  7. 

2  Herod.  L  69.  ♦  Thucyd.  i.  120. 
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it  importing  it  from  the  countries  of  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is,  therefore,  extremely  improbable  that  it  should 
have  done  so  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  it  had  grown  fax  more  populous,  so  that  pes* 
siblj  among  the  things  which  ^  6ahiff<rn  ^  ipf^ 
iiit^t  com  may  have  been  included. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Sparta  both   exported 
and   imported;  but   who    were    the    agents?      The 
state,    which    alone    it    is    supposed    possessed    an 
available  instrument  of  exchange,   could  not,   it  is 
argued,  have  carried    on    the   trade.       But  where- 
fore ?       "  Because  it   would   have  required   a    pro- 
"  portionate    number    of   public    officers."  ^       Those 
officers,    however,    might    easily  have   been  ^und, 
and,  therefore,  this  is  no  reason;  and  that  no  such 
officers  existed,   our  knowledge  of  the  government 
is  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  affirm.     Accordingly, 
it  does  not  follow  from  this   that  the  trade   "was 
"  in  the  hands  of  the  Perioeci."     However,  if  such 
was  the  case,  the  possession  of  a  gold   and   silver 
coinage  must  have  been  permitted  to  them,  which 
at    once    places    the    great    majority    of    the    free 
inhabitants  of  Laconia  in   precisely  the  same   con- 
dition  as  other  nations  in  this  respect.     Admitting 
this,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  their  neigh- 
bours  and    acquaintances,    the    military   and    ruling 
class,   would  abstain   from   what   they  enjoyed.     In 
fact,   we  cannot    consent    to    believe,    that    such  a 
state  of  things  *^  could  not  have  had  much  influence 
**  on  the  Spartans,  since  they  had  not  any  personal 
"  connexion  with  the  Perioeci,  the  latter  being  only 
**  tributary  to  the  state."     The  reverse  of  all  this  is 
true,   as  any  one   might    know  without  any  other 
testimony  than  his   own   experience.     Our  country- 
men in  India  occupy  the  same  position  as  the  Do* 
rians  in   the   Peloponnesos,   and    for   a    short    time 
kept  much   aloof  from   the  natives.      But  personal 
intercourse   became   inevitable,    and    it   would    now 

1  MuHer,  iii.  ch.  x.  §  10« 
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be  absurd  to   say,  that  the  wealth  of  the   Hindus 
would  exercise  little  influence  on  the  English,  sup- 
posing the   latter   to    be    poor    and    proud    as   the 
Spartans.     The  fact  of  the  Perioeci  being  tributary, 
which  seems  to  be  offered  as  a  reason,  is  no  reason 
at  all.     It  were  iar  better  to  confess  our  ignorance 
at  once,  than  by  a  series  of  groundless  conjectures, 
put  forward  with  confidence,  to  create  a  semblance 
of  knowledge.     There   does  not  appear  to  be  any 
foundation   for  the    statement,  that  none  but  iron 
money  was  used  in  the  Spartan  market,  where  the 
landlords  and  their  serfs  disposed  of  the  produce  of 
their  lands.     On   the  contrary,   it   seems  probable, 
that  as,   in  many  cases,  it  must  have  been  sold  to 
the  Perioeci  for  exportation,  (foreigners  being  exclud- 
ed,) the  landlords  would  receive  gold  and  silver  un- 
minted,  perhaps,  to  evade  the  law  in  return.    Again, 
the   kings    of   Sparta,    it    is    evident,   could  possess 
gold  and  silver.     This,  history  proves  so  clearly  that 
Mr.  Miiller  is  constrained  to  confess  it.     And  if  the 
kings  and  the  Perioeci,  nay,   even   the  very  Helots 
could  amass  and  enjoy  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
luxuries  they  purchase,   it   is  too  much  to  suppose 
that  the  masters  of  the  kings,  of  the  Perioeci  and 
all,  would  have  dwelt  in  ascetic  forbearance  in  the 
midst  of  so   many  temptations.      Besides,  we   con- 
stantly find   the    Spartans    in    situations    in    which 
their  iron  money  could  be  of  no  service  to   them. 
What,  for  example,  could  it  have  availed  them  at 
Olympia?     Yet  there  they  were,  the  men  in  person, 
the   women   by   proxy,  with  their  horses  and   their 
chariots,  and  every  mark  and  indication  of  wealth. 

But  to  men  travelling  beyond  the  borders  mo- 
ney was  allowed.  This  sum  they  might  expend, 
or  they  might  not.  If  they  did  not,  were  they 
searched  on  their  return,  and  the  surplus  taken 
from  them?  Otherwise  men  would  make  journeys 
and  accumulate  cash  in  that  way.  Again,  we 
are  told,  that  great  obstacles  were  placed  in  the 
way  of  foreign  travel  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
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a  paaspoit  along  with  the  trayelling  expenses  {ipoiia) 
from  the  magistrates  or  the  king,  and  reference  is 
made  to  Herodotus.  But  that  historian  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  is  speaking  of  king  Demaratos,  who 
being  driven  from  the  country  by  his  mother's  bad 
character,  takes  what  money  he  needs  for  iiis  jour- 
ney, and  d^arts  without  asking  leave  of  any  one.^ 

However,  when  straitened  in  circumstances  in- 
dividuals had  sometimes  recourse  to  the  kings  or 
to  the  state  as  to  a  bank ;  and  that  the  thing  was 
customary  appears  frt>m  the  fact,  that  princes,  in 
order  to  start  with  a  popular  measure,  always  upon 
their  accession  remitted  the  debts  of  the  citizens 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  state.^  On  this  oc- 
casion they  destroyed  all  the  bonds  or  instruments 
of  mortgage  (xkugiu)^  bringing  them  into  the  agora, 
and  there  piling  them  up  into  a  heap  and  setting 
them   on  fire.' 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  and  admitted  even  by 
Mr.  Miiller,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  original  Spartan  institutions,  their 
severity  was  soon  relaxed,  and  wealth  with  all  its 
concomitants,  introduced  into  the  state.  Even  so 
far  back  as  the  ages  before  the  Persian  war,  as  we 
learn  from  the  speech  of  Leutycbides,^  at  Athens, 
foreigners  found  no  obstacle  to  prevent  their  bring- 
ing gold  and  silver  to  Spiurta,  where  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  undertook  the  keeping 
of  a  rich  Milesian's  money,  whose  children  he  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  defraud.  Gould  he  have  made 
no  use  of  this  money  he  would  scarcely  have  desired 
to  retain  it.  The  share  of  the  plunder  accruing  to 
Sparta  in  the  Persian  war  was  evidently  not  con- 
fined to  the  public  coffers,  though  we  may  possibly 
allow  that  the  Persian  subsidies  went  to  the  de- 
fraying of  national   expenses.^     At  all  ev^its  cer- 

^  Herod.  vL  70.  men  and  usurers  had  monopolised 

2  Id.  vi.  69.  all  the  wealth  of  Sparta. 

3  Plut.  Agis,  §  13.     But  this         ♦  Herod.  vL  86. 

was  at  a  late  period,  when  rich         ^  Miiller,  1.  iii.  ch.  x.  §  11. 
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tain  it  is  that  Sparta,  about  the  time  of  Socrates, 
was  by  many  regarded  as  the  wealthiest  state  in 
Greece,  and  that  not  as  a  community,  but  indivi- 
dually, reckoning  their  estates  in  Messenia,  the 
number  of  their  slaves.  Helots  and  others,  their 
splendid  studs,  and  yast  droves  of  cattle.  Nay, 
their  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  is  particularly  spe- 
cified, with  the  additional  remark,  that  for  many 
ages  the  precious  metals  had  been  flowing  into  that 
country,  both  from  Grecian  and  barbarian  sources,* 
but  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  any  flow  out,  an 
observation  which  Montesquieu,^  and  others  have  ap- 
plied without  reflection,  to  Hindustan. 

It  exceeds  our  feith  in  human  nature  to  believe, 
with  Mr.  Muller,  that,  in  spite  of  these  untoward 
circumstances,  *^  the  citizens  maintained  the  same 
proud  indigence.*"  History,  in  fact,  renders  inex- 
cusable the  belief  in  such  virtue,  though  men  occa- 
sionally arose  at  Sparta,  as  well  as  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere,  who,  with  a  stoical  firmness,  resisted  the 
allurements  of  riches  and  pleasure.  The  greater 
number  fell,  and  yielded  themselves  up  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  to  the  pursuit  of  gain,  adding  acre  to  acre 
and  gold  to  gold,  that  from  the  Ephoralty  of  Epitadeus 
downwards,  the  city  was  infested  with  usurers,  great 
capitalists,  and  extensive  landed  proprietors,  who,  by 
degrees,  got  into  their  hands  the  whole  property  of 
the  country.  Much  less  ingenuity  than  the  Spar- 
tans possessed  would,  in  foct,  have  enabled  them 
to  evade  the  old  law,  which  seems  to  have  im- 
mediately grown  obsolete  when  the  arts  of  render- 
ing it  powerless  had  been   invented.      They   depo- 

>  Plat.  Alcib.  L  t.  V.  p.  SH,  opinion  in  the  Hippias^  t.  v.  p. 

seq.       This    inferior  prodiiction,  414.    Cf.  Bitaub^,  Sur  la  Rich- 

with    its    admiration    of  courts  esse  de  Sparte.     Nouveaux  M^- 

and  eunuchs,  cannot  be  Plato's,  moires  de  TAcademie  Royale  des 

but  contains,  nevertheless,  several  Sciences  et  des  Belles  Lettres,  de 

curious  &ct8.     On  the  subject  of  Berlin,  xxxvii.  559. 
Spartan  wealth,  however,  it  per- 
fectly agrees   with    Plato's   own  «  Esprit  des  Loix,  xxi  12, 
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sited  their  surplus  wealth  at  Delphi,  in  Arcadia, 
and  several  other  conntrieSy  so  that  if  driven  into 
exile/  of  which  there  was  always  a  probability, 
they  might  be  able  to  subsist  in  splendour  in  their 
new  country.^  But  these  speculations  sometimes 
failed ;  in  the  case  of  the  Arcadians,  the  possession 
of  the  gold  converted  bankers  into  enemies,  as, 
by  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  owners,  they  hoped 
to  be  able  to  defraud  them.'  Lysander,  though  he 
did  not  commence  this  practice,  at  least  countenanced 
it  by  his  example.  Gylippos,  inheriting  from  his 
family  the  thirst  of  gold,  was  condemned  and  starved 
to  death,  by  the  Ephori,  for  purloining  public 
property.  His  father  Cleandridas,  in  conjunction 
with  king  Pleistoanax,  had  accepted  bribes  from  Pe- 
ricles, and  ended  his  days  in  exile.^  From  this 
period,  as  seems  to  be  undeniable,  the  possession 
of  gold  and  silver  by  private  individuals  was  per- 
mitted by  law,  or  connived  at;  and  the  Spartans 
proceeded,  after  the  manner  of  all  other  nations, 
to  divide  themselves  into  very  rich  and  very  poor, 
to  house  together,  in  the  same  city,  misery  and 
splendour,  extreme  luxury  and  extreme  want,  until 
the  common  fate,  foreign  conquest  and  slaveiy, 
overtook  them. 

The  trade  which,  meanwhile,  was  ccmied  on  by 
Laconia  must  have  been  at  times  very  considerable, 
though  there  were  few  points  on  the  coast  provided 
with  roadsteads,  or  harbours,  capable  of  receiving 
ships  of  burden.  To  facilitate  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  an  artificial  harbour  was  constmcted 
at  Trins^s,  around  which  the  inhabitants  of  Gythinm, 
situated  on  an  eminence  some  distance  inland,  gra- 
dually clustered,  deserting  their  ancient  residence 
for  one  more  convenient  and  profitable.     From  hence 

1  This  was  thought  necessary         ^  Athen.  vi.  24. 
even  by  so  great  a  man  as  Ly- 
sander.    Plut.  Lysand.  §  18.  *  Thucyd.  vi.  104.     Plut.  Pe- 

<  As  in  the  case  of  Cleandridas,      ricl.  §  22.     Miiller,  ii.  225, 
father  of  Gylippos. 
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the  productions  of  Laconia,  which  will  be  enume- 
rated elsewhere,  were  shipped  for  foreign  countries, 
Libya  for  example,  and  Egypt,  whence  merchan- 
dise of  various  kinds  were  obtained  in  return.  But, 
as  this  port  appears  to  have  been  little  commodious 
or  secure,  the  merchantmen,  on  their  return  from 
Africa,  usually  put  into  the  island  of  Cythera,*  where 
are  several  harbours,  amongst  which  that  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, anciently  Scandeia,^  on  the  eastern  coast,  is 
sheltered  and  spacious,  and  provided  with  so  narrow 
an  entrance  that  it  may  at  pleasure  be  closed  with 
a  chain.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island,  like  those  of 
the  Laconian  territories  on  the  main,  were  free  La- 
cedaemonians, who  appear  to  have  directed  their  at- 
tention entirely  to  commerce  and  agriculture,  and 
the  management  of  the  productive  purple  fishery, 
carried  on  among  the  shoals  and  rocks  encircling 
their  island.'  Besides  its  use  in  dyeing,  this  fish 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  as  a  bait  in  taking 
the  pelamys,  and  there  was,  likewise,  in  this  sea,  a 
considerable  whale  fishery.  The  nerves  of  these  le- 
viathans, properly  prepared,  were  used  in  stringing 
the  psaltery,  and  other  musical  instruments,  and 
also  for  bowstrings.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed, 
that  they  formed  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce.* 

Here,  likewise,  were  quarries  of  porphyry,*  from 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  53. 

<  Pausan.  iii.  23.  1.  Steph.de 
Urb.  p.  672. 

'Strab.  viii.  5.  1.  iL  p.  186. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  60.  xi.  22. 
XXXV.  26.  Horat.  Carm.  ii.  18. 
8.  The  purple  of  Laconia  was 
esteemed  only  second  to  that  of 
Phoenicia :— iccJyXowc  ^«  «c  fia^iiv 
fOjO^vpac  irapl\tTai.  ra  iindaX' 
Xdavia  r^c  Aoifwvac^c  Ixiriy- 
StiOTclrac  jitrd  yt  rf^y  ^oc- 
vUiay  SdKatreay,  Pausan.  iii. 
2\.  6. 

«  Dapper,  Description  des  lies 


de  TArchipel.  554.    ^lian.  De 
Animal,  xvii.  6. 

^  At  least  I  find  this  notion  in 
Dapper^  Desc.  de  I'Arch.  p.  375 
— 378,  who  observes  "Dautres 
**  assurent  qu'elle  avoit  6te  ainsi 
"nommee  a  cause  du  porphyre 
"  qa  'on  y  trouve  en  abondance." 
The  name  has  with  more  proba- 
bility, however,  been  derived  from 
the  purple  fish  (Uopt^vpa)  which 
abounds  on  the  coast,  e/caXeiro 
^e  lIop<pvpov(r<ra,  hd  ro  koXXoc 
TO  vapa  Twy  xop^vpwv,  wc  *Apc(r- 
roreXiic*    Steph.  de  Urb.  487,  a. 
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which,  in  earlier  ages,  the  island  is  said  to  baye 
obtained  the  name  of  Porphyrussa.  At  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Scandia  stood  the 
city  of  Cythera,  with  an  Acropolis  situated  on  a 
very  high  rock.  At  this  place  was  a  temple  of  the 
celestial  Aphrodite,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Greece,^  the  inhabitants  having  addicted 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  this  goddess,  becauae, 
when  she  first  sprang  from  the  waves,  she  is  said 
to  have  come  floating  thither  on  a  shell  of  mother- 
of-pearl.*  How  many  of  the  productions  of  this 
island  passed  annually  into  commerce  cannot  be 
known.  But,  it  is  described  as  abounding,  in  mo- 
dem times,  with  wild  asses,  and  deer,  and  hares, 
and  quails,  and  turtle-doves,'  which  last  were,  of 
old,  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  the  isle.  Com,  also, 
and  oil,  and  wine  of  excellent  quality,  were  found 
in  Cythera,  though  by  no  means  in  abundance.  It 
likewise  produces  tragoriganon  and  bastard  dittany. 
The  island  being  thus  productive,  it  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  the  Spartans  should  have  set  a  high 
value  on  it,  and  sent  thither,  annually,  a  magistrate, 
named  Cytherodices,  together  with  a  garrison  of 
heavy-armed  men.  Another  advantage  which  Sparta 
derived  from  the  possession  of  this  island  was,  that 
it  served  it  as  a  kind  of  defence  against  the  in- 
cursions of  pirates,  commanding,  in  some  sort,  the 
narrow  sea  between  Peloponnesos  and  Crete. 


To  the  same  purpose,  Eustathius 
ad  Dion.Perieg.  498 :  UaXeiTo  it, 
f^ffl,  Kal  Uop^vpowraa  %ot£j  itd 
TO  KaXKiarac  tXHP  wopifvpag* 
Cf.  ad  II.  o.  p.  1031.  15.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  iy.  19. 

1  Paus.  iii.  23.  I. 

^  This  mythological  incident 
is  beautifully  engraved  in  the 
Museo  R^  Borbonico^  from 
an  ancient  painting  found  at 
Pompeia*  Honest  Buondelmonte^ 
who,  instead  of  describing  the 


island,  amuses  himself  with  re- 
lating its  mythology,  delineates, 
elegantly  enough,  another  picture 
of  the  floating  goddess:  "Scol- 
"  pebatur  etenim  puella  pulcher- 
"  riraa,  nuda  et  in  mari  nataiWi 
"  tenens  concham  marinam  in 
"  dextra,  omata  rosis  et  d  co- 
*'  lumbis  drcumvolantibus  conn- 
"  tata,  &c."  Oirist.  Buond.  Lib. 
Insul.  Archip.  c  ix.  p.  64. 

» Dapper,  Deec.  de  FArcWp. 
375—379. 
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That  this  was  no  small  advantage  will  be  evident 
if  we  consider  to  what  extent,  and  with  how  much 
cruelty,  piracy  was  exercised  in  old  times.  It  dogged 
incessantly  the  heels  of  commerce,  appearing  on 
every  sea  and  penetrating  to  every  land  whither  in- 
dustry betook  itself  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
bastard  brother  of  trade,  both  proceeding  from  the 
desire  of  gain.  Against  the  masters  of  this  craft 
the  first  war-galleys  appear  to  have  been  fitted 
out  in  the  Mediterranean.  For,  among  the  princi- 
pal exploits  of  the  half-fabulous  king  of  Crete  is 
enumerated  his  clearing  the  sea  of  pirates,  his  ob- 
ject being  to  secure  the  transmission  of  his  reve- 
nues from  the  smaller  islands  to  the  seat  of  em- 
pire. For,  in  old  times,  both  the  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians of  the  continent,  inhabiting  the  sea-coast, 
and  all  those  who  dwelt  in  the  islands,  no  sooner 
addicted  themselves  to  navigation,  than  they  took  to 
piracy,  being  led  by  their  most  powerful  fellow- 
citizens,  partly  for  their  own  advantage,  and  partly 
with  a  view  of  providing  for  the  poor ;  and  falling 
suddenly  on  unwalled  cities,  or  people  dispersed  in 
villages,  they  plundered  the  whole  country,  and 
thus  chiefly  procured  themselves  subsistence.  Nor, 
in  fact,  was  this  sort  of  life  attended  with  disgrace, 
but  with  some  degree  of  honour.  Even  in  Thucy- 
dides'  own  time,  many  tribes  of  the  continent  glo- 
ried in  their  piratical  skill,  and  from  the  ancient 
poets,  he  says,  it  was  clear  the  same  feeling  had 
always  prevailed;  for,  the  first  question  put  to  sea- 
men, on  their  landing,  was,  whether  they  were  pirates 
or  not ;  and  this  without  the  persons  interrogated  con- 
fiidering  it  to  be  any  offence,  or  those  who  asked  in- 
tending any.*  No  idea  of  caste  seems  to  have  existed. 
The  reception  of  Pelops,  who  came  with  great  wealth 
from  Asia  into  Peloponnesos,  shows  that  riches,  how- 
ever acquired,  were  valued  before  both ;  for  he  might 
have  been,  and,  probably,  was,  a  pirate.* 

1  Horn.  Odygg.  y.  812.  «  Thucyd.  i.  9. 
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In  the  interior,  also,  plundering  expeditions  were 
carried  on  by  land,  as  on  the  borders  of  England 
or  Scotland,  and  more  anciently  on  the  Welsh 
marshy.  And  up  to  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  many  Greek  nations  still  continued  to  Uyo  after 
the  ancient  manner,  as  the  Ozolian  and  Epicnemidian 
Locrians,  the  ^tolians,  the  Acamanians,  and  other 
neighbouring  tribes,  of  which  their  habit  of  wearing 
arms  may  be  considered  as  a  memento.  To  repress 
the  ravages  of  these  half'-civilized  races  was  often 
an  object  of  great  concern  to  the  Athenians,  who, 
to  check  the  cruises  of  the  Opuntians,  long  accus- 
tomed to  enrich  themselves  by  plundering  the  coast 
of  Euboea  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  took  and 
fortified  the  uninhabited  island  of  Atalante.^  Some 
ages  before,  they  had,  under  the  conduct  of  Cimon, 
expelled  from  Scyros  the  piratical  Dolopians,  who 
not  only  scoured  the  neighbouring  seas,  but  even 
plundered  such  vessels  as  put  into  their  harbour.^ 
Nothing,  however,  could  extirpate  the  evil,  which 
has  always  continued  to  be  the  curse  of  those  seas, 
sometimes  denounced,  sometimes  encouraged,  by  the 
princes  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  who,  like  Philip 
of  Macedon,  find  it  convenient,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  afGurs,  to  make  war  upon  the  buc* 
cancers,  or  to  unite  with  them  in  pursuit  of  plunder. 

Of  all  the  Doric  states  the  most  commercial  was 
undoubtedly  Corinth.  That,  situated  on  the  isth- 
mus by  which  the  Peloponnesos  is  united  with  the 
rest  of  Greece,  became  very  early  an  emporium,  and 
rose  to  opulence '  and  splendour ;  for  whatever  mer- 
chandise was  transported  from  northern  Greece  into 
any  of  the  states  of  the  peninsula  by  land,  necessarily 
passed  through  this  city,  and  paying,  as  was  custom- 
ary, transit  dues,  tended  greatly  to  enrich  it.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  productions  of  the 
Peloponnesos,  which,  by  this  road,  found  their  way 
into  Hellas.  Afterwards  addicting  themselves  to  na^ 
vigation,  the   Corinthians,   from   their    two  ports  of 

*  Thucyd,  i.  151.  «  Plut.  Cim.  §  8.        •«  Luc  Dial.  Mart.  II. 
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Lech«um  and  Cenchrese,*  carried  on  an  extremely  ex- 
tensive commerce  with  Italy  and  the  countries  on  the 
Adriatic  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Asia  Minor^  and 
the  islands  on  the  other ;  so  that  whatever  articles  of 
commerce  are  reckoned  among  the  imports  of  Athens 
were  likewise  in  a  measure  to  be  found  at  Corinth. 
The  aversion  of  the  ancient  mariners  to  double  Cape 
Malea  long  secured  its  trade  to  Corinth.  There  was 
a  proverb  *  which  said,  that  whoever  sailed  round  that 
redoubtable  promontory  must  be  unmindful  of  his 
friends  at  home ;  and,  in  truth,  the  boisterous  and 
contrary  winds  which  still  encounter  the  mariner 
who  passes  from  the  Myrtoan  to  the  Ionian  sea  might 
well  appear  terrible  to  the  small  craft  of  remote 
antiquity.  To  avoid  this  dangerous  navigation  these 
barks  themselves,  together  with  the  merchandise  they 
carried,  were  drawn  across  the  isthmus,  and  launched 
again  on  the  opposite  sea.  The  project  of  Nero, 
therefore,  who  designed  to  open  a  canal  at  this  place, 
would,  if  completed,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  Corinthians,  whose  city  might  have  con- 
tinued to  be  enriched  by  it  to  the  present  day. 

With  respect  to  the  articles  which  Corinth  her- 
self supplied  to  commerce,  they  will  be  found  enu- 
merated among  the  exports  and  imports  of  Greece. 
Her  manufactures  were  numerous  and  important,* 
consisting,  among  others,  of  rich  coverlets,  fine  wool- 
len garments,  costly  pottery,  and  works  in  that  rich 
metal  known  under  the  name  of  Corinthian  bronze. 
This,  it  is  said,  consisted  of  a  small  mixture  of  gold 
and  silver  with  brass;  though,  according  to  another 
account,  it  was  produced  by  heating  the  metal  red-hot, 
and  in  that  state  plunging  it  into  the  waters  of  Peiren^.^ 

1  Steph.  de  Urb.  p.  464.  d. 

«  Strab.  viii.  6.  t  ii.  2X3. 
Pausan.  iL  2.  8. 

'  MaXeci  it  xdfi^ac  ivtkddov 
tUv  outage.  See  tiie  long  and 
interesting  note  of  Berkelius  ad 
Steph.  de  Urb.  p.  531,  seq. 

^  And,  doubtless,  woriced  by 

VOL.  III. 


their  forty-six  myriads  of  slaves. 
Athen.  vi.  103.  The  Pythian 
Oracle  calls  the  Corinthians  Choe- 
nix  Measurers,  probably  becauf  e 
they  allowed  their  slaves  a  choe- 
nix  of  com  per  day. 

4  Paus.  ii.   3.   3,     Florus,   ii. 
16. 
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Much  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  territories  of 
Corinth  during  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games, 
which,  bringing  together  a  yast  multitude  of  people 
from  Ionia,  Sicily,  Italy,  Libya,  Thessaly,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  Black  Sea,  necessarily  attracted 
thither,  among  the  rest,  the  retailers  of  all  kinds  of 
provisions.  These  finding  a  speedy  market  for  their 
goods,  other  tradesmen  followed  their  example,  80 
that  at  length  assemblies,  originating  in  religion, 
resembled  prodigious  fairs,^  whither  every  desmption 
of  merchandise  was  conveyed  for  the  admiration  and 
purchase  of  the  pilgrims.^ 

It  is,  however,  with  much  difficulty  that  we  ob- 
tain an  insight  into  the  manner'  in  which  the  in- 
land traffic  of  Greece  was  carried  on  in  the  earlier 
ages;  but  it  is  probable,  that,  as  in  India,  Egypt, 
and  Arabia,  great  fidrs  were  held  on  some  conve- 
nient spot,  whither  the  sellers  and  buyers  resorted 
from  all  the  countries  around.  That  ibiB  was  the 
case  in  many  places  we  know.  There  was,  for  ex- 
ample, a  monthly  fitir  held  at  Aleision,^  near  Am- 
phidolis  in  Eleia,  on  the  mountain  road  firom  Elis 
to  Olympia,  to  which  all  the  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood resorted.  Among  the  Romans  smaller 
fairs  or  markets  were  held  every  nine  days,  and 
were  thence  called  nundinia.^  C)n  these  occasions 
the  rustics  intermitted  their  usual  employment  and 
repaired  to  the  city,  as  well  to  ftuni^  themselves 
with  what  they  needed,  as  to  learn  what  new  laws 
or  regulations  might  have  be^i  promulgated  in  the 
interim. 

The  Epidamnians,  who,  as  Miiller  ^  observes,  '^  re- 
tained much   of  ancient  custom,  paid  great  atten- 

^  It    is  said,  moreover,  that  Actuel  de  la  Gt^,  t.  ii.  p.  74, 

IphiloB  established  a  fair  at  Olym-  a  somewhat  detailed  deacription 

pia,  together    with    the    sacred  of  the  internal  trade  of  Biodem 

games.  VeL  Paterc*  L  S.      Strab.  Greece, 
yiii.  3.  t.  L  p.  178.  *  Strab.  viiL  S.  t.  iL  p.  151. 

«  Dion  Chrysost.  L  289.  «  Columel.  i.  Pnrfl  ii.  1.     Da- 

*  Plat.  De  Rep.  ii,  t.  vi.  p.  79.  cier,  in  Fest  i.  p.  501. 
84.    See  in  Mons.  Thiersch.  Etet  «  Dorians,  iL  223. 
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"tion  to  the  intercourse  with  foreigners,"  and  held 
great  annual  fairs,  which  were  frequented  by  the 
neighbouring  Illjrians.  By  this  is  meant,  strange 
as  it  would  seem,  that  they  sought  to  cut  off  all 
such  intercourse.  For,  as  Plutarch  *  relates  in  his 
Greek  Questions,  the  people  of  Epidamnia  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lUyrians,  and  observing,  that 
such  of  their  citizens  as  associated  with  them  grew 
corrupt,  and  fearing  innovation,  elected  one  of  their 
chief  citizens  to  conduct  the  necessary,  intercourse 
and  the  barter  which  took  place  annually  at  a  great 
feir.  This  officer,  called  Poletes,  acted  as  broker- 
general  for  his  fellow-citizens. 

*  Qusest.  GrBBc.  29.  Var.  sqq.  Palmer.  Descnp.  Gnef.  An- 
Script.  t.  ii.  p.  S17.  Of.  Steph.  tiq.  p.  73,  sqq.  118,  sqq.  Pmusan. 
dd  Urb.  Toee  ^wp^a\ioVf  p.  316,     yL  10*  8. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


COMMEBCE  OF  ATTICA. 


To  speak'  now  of  the  commerce  of  Attica,  the 
most  extensWe  and  important  in  the  ancient  world. 
It  is  an  error  shared  by  persons  in  other  respects 
above  the  vulgar,  that  a  commercial  people  is  ne- 
cessarilj  sordid;  and  hence  Napoleon  considered  it 
opprobrious  to  the  English,  that  they  are  a  nation, 
as  he  expressed  it,  of  shopkeepers.  There  are  some 
lessons  in  the  science  of  human  nature  that  Napo- 
leon had  not  learned,  among  which  this  is  one, — 
that  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  virtuous  of  man- 
kind have  risen  and  flourished  in  trading  commu- 
nities, and  been  themselves  in  manj  instances  en- 
gaged in  commerce.  No  country  in  the  modem 
world  has  produced  men  of  more  chivalrous  honour 
or  heroic  disinterestedness  than  England ;  and  in 
antiquity  the  Athenians,  as  a  community  and  as 
individuals,  far  outshone  in  wisdom,  high-mihdedness, 
and  patriotism,  every  other  people  with  whom  we 
could  compare  them.  In  one  word,  they  were  the 
English  of  antiquity;  —  bold,  adventurous,  indefeti- 
gable  people,  equally  renowned  in  trade,  philoso- 
phy, and  war.  That  they  were  less  fortunate  may 
be  accounted  for  from  their  geographical  position, 
lacking  the  inestimable  advantage  which  we  enjoy 
in  being  seated  on  an  island, — a  misfortune  well 
understood  by  Pericles,  who  alludes  to  it  in  his 
first  oration  for  the  war.* 

1  Thucyd.    i.    143.      BoBckh,     joyed  a// the  advantages  of  insa- 
theTefi>re^   is   certainly  in    error     lar  position.     Book  L  §  9, 
when  he  says,  that  Attica  en- 
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No  country,  however  fertile,  produces  all  tliat  its 
inhabitants,  when  advancing  in  civilisation,  require, 
which  tends  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to 
promote  the  amelioration  of  society;  and  Attica, 
from  its  comparative  barrenness  and  very  limited 
extent,  peculiarly  experienced  the  necessity  of  fo- 
reign commerce.  To  this  accordingly  the  Athe- 
nians from  a  very  early  period  applied  themselves, 
and  with  so  much  success,  that  whatever  commo- 
dities the  ancient  world  produced  were  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  their  city.* 
They  enjoyed  as  has  been  already  observed,  most 
of  the  advantages  of  insular  position,  that  is,^  ex- 
cellent harbours  conveniently  situated,  in  which 
they  received  supplies  during  all  winds,'  and,  in  ad« 
dition  to  these,  some  of  the  compensating  advan-^ 
tages  of  being  situated  on  the  continent,  in  fa- 
cilities for  inland  traffic.  Chief  of  all,  however, 
were  the  blessings  flowing  from  the  wisdom,  and 
moderation,  and  liberality,  of  its  government,  which 
rendered  Athens  the  resort  of  all  the  enterprising 
and  enlightened  men  of  every  other  country.  Its 
dealings  with  foreigners  were  facilitated  by  the  pu- 
rity of  the  coin,  as  the  traders  who  did  not  choose 
to  purchase  merchandise  might  take  bullion,  which, 
as  Xenophon  expresses  it,  was  a  very  handsome 
article,  and  of  so  little  alloy  as  everywhere  to  pass 
for  more  than  its  nominal  value,  like  the  old  Span- 
ish dollars,  and  English  gold  currency  in  the  East.* 
Prohibitions  to  export  money,  as  Boeckh  observes, 
were  unknown  in  ancient  times,  and  are  only 
compatible  with  bills  of  exchange.* 

Though  war  to  a  certain  extent  interfered  with 
Athenian  commerce,  yet,  being  masters  of  the  sea, 
they  could  generally  command  a  plentiful  supply 
of  foreign   commodities,   so   that  many  articles   re- 

*  Cf.    Xen.    de  Rq).   Athen.         «  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  i.  7. 
iL  6.  ♦  Id.  iii.  2. 

«  BoBckh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  A-  «  Boeckh.  Pub.  Econ.  of  A- 
thens,  i.  65.  thens^  L  65. 
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garded  ad  rare  in  othet  countries  might  be  found 
abundantlj  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Peirseeus.  **  Hi* 
**  ther,  on  account  of  the  richness  of  our  city,"  says 
Pericles,  ^  are  borne  the  products  of  all  lands,  so 
**  that  we  are  not  more  familiar  with  the  use  of 
**  wheat  grown  in  Attica  than  with  the  productions 
"  of  other  countries."*  So  Isocrates :  "  the  Peineeus, 
*^  has  been  established  as  an  emporium  in  the  heart  of 
^*  Greece,  and  so  far  excels  all  its  rivals,  that  arti- 
^*  cles  with  difficulty  met  with  singly  in  other  ports 
*  may  be  readily  found  here  altogether.**  •  And  true 
it  is,  that  every  region  of  the  east  and  island  of  the 
Mediterranean  poured  their  productions  into  Attica, 
whence  they  were  distributed  throughout  Greece, 
Thither  were  brought  the  magnificent  carpets  and 
fine  wool  of  Persia,  Phrygian  and  Miletos ;  the 
gloves  and  purple  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  the  fine 
linen  of  Egypt ; '  the  gold  and  ivory  of  Africa ;  the 
pearls  of  India  and  the  Red  Seiei ;  ^  white  and 
black  slaves,  and  com,  and  timber,  and  spices,  and 
costly  wines,  and  perfumes  from  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy, 
Cypros,  Lydia,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  farthest  re- 
gions of  the  east/ 

This  extended  commerce,  and  the  encouragement 
which  strangers  of  all  countries  foimd  to  settle  at 
Athens,  rendered  it  the  home  of  all  languages  and 
religions,^  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  many  barbarous 
words.  But  she  thus  created  a  boundless  market 
for  her  own  exports,  whether  consisting  of  manu- 
factures or  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil;  and  as 
we  now  retail  to  the  Continental  nations  many  produc- 
tions of  Eastern  Asia,  so  the  Athenians  disposed,  in 
the  uncommercial  countries  around,  of  the  commo- 
dities they  had  elsewhere  collected.  For  example, 
they  found  a  vent  among  the  nations  on  the  Black 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  38.  %,    See  chapters  xi.  xii.  and  xili. 

•  laocrat.  Panath.  §  1 1.  ^^^^  ^t-. 

3  Demosth.  cont.  Aphob.  §  6.  e  ^^^^  j,^  ^^     Xen.  de  Rep. 

*  Philost.  Vit.  Soph,  ii,  21.  J      Athen.  ii.  7. 
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Sea  for  the  wines  of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the 
^gean,  Peparethos,  Cos,  Thasos,  Mend^,  Skione,  Lem- 
nos,  and  Crete.^  From  a  passage  in  Xenophon,  it 
would  appear  either  that  Greek  sailors  amused  them- 
selves by  reading  on  their  voyages,  or  that  books  were 
exported  to  Pontes,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for  the  suspicions  that  they  were  blank  books.' 
**  Here,''  says  Xenophon,  speaking  of  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  *^  are  found  numerous  beds,  cabinets,  books, 
*^  and  such  other  things  as  shipmasters  are  accustomed 
**  to  transport  in  chests."'  Theopompos  represents  the 
Persians  as  carrying  books  (xo^oi  ^t&Jofv)  along  with 
them  in  their  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  the  Greeks  could 
have  been  scarcely  less  literary.^  Certain,  at  all 
events,  it  is,  that  there  was  a  book-market  at  Athens, 
probably  resembling  the  bazars  of  the  East,  where 
the  dealers  in  manuscripts  kept  their  shops  ;^  and 
thence,  in  all  likelihood,  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
Black  Sea  were  supplied ;  and  this  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  proverb  respecting  Hermodoros, 
Plato's  Sicilian  publisher,  who  was  said,  contemptu- 
ously, to  traffic  in  words ;  for,  as  he  himself  was  one 
of  Plato's  hearers,  it  may  have  been  thought  beneath 
him  to  turn  trader.^  Somewhat  later  we  read  of 
Zeno,  a  stranger  in  the  city,  going  into  a  bookseller's 
shop  to  sit  down,  where  be  finds  the  owner  reading 
Xenophon,  and  is  recommended  by  him  to  follow 
Crates.^ 

So  extensive  a  trade  as  Athens  carried  on  could 
not  be  conducted  without  protecting  regulations,  and 
the  co-operation  of  a  commercial  police.  Accord* 
ingly  the  government  exhibited  much  wisdom  and 

1  Boeckh^  i.  66.  DemOBth.  in         *  Ap.  Longin.  De  Sublim.  § 

Laert.  §  8.  43. 

«  BoBckh,  1.  67.  5  PoUta,  ix.  47,  with  the  coin- 

3  Anab.  vii.  5.    14.     Larcher  mentary,  t.  vi.  p.  934,  seq. 
would  read  pv^X/a,  and  translate         ^  ^    j  a**     —   ^n    a  -j 

«  beaucoup   de    cordagee ;"    but  ,   "  Cioero  ad  At .  x.„  89.  Suid. 

where  he  learned  thatSdlow  used  *"  ^;   X<5yo.«v    ^A-^J^poc  ^M- 

to  carry  cables,  or  cordage  either,  'op"*^*"-  »•  "•  P-  5*-  b. 
in  their  sea-chests,  does  not  ^pear.         ^  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  p.  164.  c. 
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liberality  in  whatever  related  to  commeroe,  by  all 
means  seeking  to  encourage  enterprise  and  industry. 
Numerous  oflScers  were  appointed  to  watch  oyer  the 
commercial  dealings  of  the  citizens ;  such  as  the 
superintendents  of  the  harbour,  ten  persons  appointed 
annually  by  lot ;  the  overseers  of  the  market,  likewise 
ten,  of  whom  five  superintended  the  markets  in  the 
city,  the  other  five,  those  in  the  Peiraeeus ;  fifteen 
inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  ten  of  whom 
attended  in  the  city,  the  other  five  those  in  the  port ; 
and  subordinate,  probably,  to  these  were  the  public 
meters,  who  seem  to  have  been  Scythians,  and  there- 
fore slaves  of  the  state:  their  duty  was  to  measure 
whatever  grain  was  sold  in  the  market,^  for  which 
was  paid  a  small  sum,  applied,  it  may  be  supposed, 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue.  Great  care, 
in  fact,  was  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  to  the  market  regulations  generally; 
and  yet  we  find  from  the  comic  poets^  that  mudi 
fraud  was  occasionally  committed.' 

It  is,  by  some  writers,  supposed  that  credit  was  at  a 
low  ebb  in  Greece ;  but  this  notion  seems  to  have  been 
formed  hastily,  without  allowing  for  circumstances, 
as  the  condition  of  the  times  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  facts  which  suggested  it ;  for  all  large  and  esta- 
blished houses  are  known  to  have  possessed  almost 
unlimited  credit,  since  they  were  able,  on  the  mere 
security  of  their  name,  to  raise  whatever  money  they 
needed;  so  that  none,  probably,  but  persons  little 
known,  or  not  known  advantageously,  were  required 
to  give  security.*  The  inhabitants  of  certain  cities, 
as,  for  example,  of  Phaselis,  enjoyed,  as  we  say,  a 
bad  reputation,^  and  were,  no  doubt,  among  those 
whom  people  refused  to  trust. 

1  Harpocrat.  in  v.   irpoftcrpiy-  ♦  Vid.  Dem.adv.  Polyd.  §  15. 

ri)c*  and  eee  the  note  of  Grono-  Compare  Thiersch^   Etat  Actuel 

Tius^  p.  111^  Beq.     Bekker  omits  de  la  Grece^  iL  78,  seq.  85. 

more  than  half  the  article,  p.  158.  ^  See  the  opening  of  the  speedi 

^  Aristoph.  £q.  1005.  against  Lacritos  (§  1),  wh^e  the 

'  But    see  Boackh,  Ck)rp.  In-  orator  heaps  his  compliments  un- 

script,  i.  164.  sparingly   upon    those    *'  honest 
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If  severity,  however,  in  the  kws  of  debtor  and 
creditor  have  any  tendency  to  support  credit,  the 
confiding  portion  of  the  community  had  little  rea- 
son to  complain  at  Athens,  since  the  spirit  of  this 
branch  of  Athenian  jurisprudence  was  unusually 
stem.  The  man  who  obtained  the  loan  of  money 
and  fraudulently  withheld  his  security,  was  deemed 
to  have  committed  a  capital  offence,  nor  could  his 
high  rank  or  honourable  connexions  skreen  him  from 
punishment/  For  it  was  considered,  observes  the 
orator,  that  an  offender  of  this  description  not  only 
defrauded  the  individuals  with  whom  he  dealt,  but 
also  made  an  attempt  against  the  sources  of  public 
prosperity,  commercial  operations  depending  not  on 
the  borrower  but  on  the  lender,  without  whose  coope- 
ration no  ship,  or  captain,  or  passenger,  can  move. 
On  which  account  the  most  effective  protection  was 
afforded  them  by  law. 

Merchants  and  sea-captains  were  also  defended 
by  very  severe  enactments  against  false  accusers, 
who,  upon  conviction,  were  heavily  fined,  and,  in 
default  of  payment,  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship.^ Causes  of  this  kind  were  tried  in  the 
Commercial  Court  of  the  Nautodikse,  which  was 
abo  empowered  to  examine  the  claims  of  citizens 
accused  of  foreign  extraction.*  The  causes  were 
introduced  by  the  Thesmothetae,  and  in  lawsuits 
between   citizens  of  different  nations,  by  virtue  of 


dealers,"  whom  he  describes  as 
**  the  most  unjust  and  villanous 
of  mankind :"   iroyfip6Taroi   hv 

1  Dem.  in  Phorm.  §  1 7.  Mr. 
Bceckh,  if  the  English  translation 
exactly  represents  his  meaning, 
understands  this  passage  diiferent- 
ly,  and  his  interpretation  is  more 
mvourable  to  the  Athenian  law : 
"  Even  a  citizen,  who,  in  his 
"  capacity  of  a  merchant,  with" 
"  drew  from  a  creditor  a  pledge 
"  foi:  a  sum  vested  in  bottomry, 


"  could  be  punished  with  loss  of 
"  life."  (Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
u  69.)  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  oh  irafia<r\6yTa 
rdc  vToO^cac  can  mean  anything 
more  than  "  withholding  the  se- 
curities ;  "  and  I,  therefore,  sup- 
pose Boeckh's  translators  to  have 
employed  the  verb  **  withdraw " 
for  «  withhold." 

*  Liban.  arg.  ad  Orat.  in  Theo- 
crin.  t.  viii.  p.  334. 

3  Poll.  viii.  126.  Petit,  v.  5. 
p.  522. 
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a  particular  agreemmit,  there  existed  an  appeal  from 
one  state  to  the  other.^  Nothing  more  clearlj  shows 
the  coDsideration  in  which  nautical  and  mercantile 
affiurs  were  held  at  Athens^  than  the  laws  which 
regulated  the  proceedings  of  this  court :  in  the  first 
place,  not  to  interrupt  the  course  of  business  and 
occasion  loss  to  individuals,  the  Nautodikae  sat  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  from  September  till  March, 
when  navigation  was  usually  suspended.  At  first, 
indeed,  they  did  not  commence  their  sittings  till 
January;*  but  this  was  found  inconvenient,  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  being  frequently  delayed  till  late 
in  the  spring  or  smnmer,  to  the  great  loss  and  de- 
triment of  the  litigants.  Consequences  still  more 
disastrous,  perhi4)s,  ensued  when  the  cause  stood 
over  till  the  ensuing  winter,  when,  as  new  judges 
would  be  appointed,  the  whole  business  had  to  be 
commenced  de  novo.  To  remedy  this  evil  a  plan 
of  reform  was  conceived  by  Xenophon,*  but  with 
nothing  like  a  statesman's  views,  its  chief  merit 
consisting  in  proposing  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to 
the  most  able  and  expeditious  judge.  His  scheme, 
however,  may  have  had  the  merit  of  fixing  the  at- 
tention of  wiser  men  upon  the  subject,  which  at 
length  produced  the  monthly  suits  to  which  be- 
longed all  causes  concerning  trade -clubs,  dowries, 
and  mines.^  Upon  the  introduction  of  this  improve- 
ment in  the  practice  of  the  commercial  court  the 
advantage  proposed  by  Xenophon  was  fully  obtained, 
since  causes  could  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  stand 
over  from  month  to  month,  but  must  absolutely  be 
decided  within  the  term.*  The  more  completely 
to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  commerce, 
each  state  had  its  consul^  {"x-go^mg)  who  represented 

1  BoBckh,  i.  69.     Cf.  Kuhn  ad  ^  De  Vectigal.  iii.  3. 

Poll.  viii.  63.  t.  iv.  p.  675.             -  ♦  Poll.  viiL  63.  101,  with  the 

*  Lysias,  irspl  hfifiotr*  XPW'  §  Notes.     Boeckh.  i.  70. 

4.     Harpocrat.  v.  vavrolliniy  p.  *  Demosth.  in  Apatur.  §  7,  in 

131.    Suid.   t.  ii.  p.  208,   seq.  Pantaenet.  §  1. 

Cf.  Sigon.  de  Repub.  Athen.  iv.  ^  Demosth  in  Callip.  §  3,  adv. 

3.  441.  Leptin.  §  14.    Suid.  in  v.  p.  609. 
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the  interests  of  his  country,  and,  like  our  own  con- 
suls in  the  Lerant,  was  bound  to  receive  and  en- 
tertain such  citizens  as  arriyed  at  the  port  where 
he  resided.  Besides,  when  a  merchant  or  trader 
died  abroad,  it  was  part  of  the  consul's  duty  to 
take  chaise  of  his  property,  and  transmit  imme- 
diately to  his  friends  an  account  of  what  had  taken 
place,  with  the  necessary  particulars.^  Occasionally, 
however,  very  improper  persons  obtained  this  re- 
spectable and,  no  doubt,  lucrative  situation,  as  the 
man  Lycidas,  formerly  one  of  Chabrias's  slaves,  who 
contrived,  by  intrigue,  to  be  appointed  consul  of 
Messiaa;  and  Dionysios,  a  man  of  like  origin  and 
character,  and  by  birth  a  Megarean,  who  enjoyed 
the  honour  of  representing  Athens  at  Megara.* 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  or  not 
perfect  fireedom  of  trade  existed  among  the  ancients, 
and  upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  among  the 
Athenians,  at  least,  no  unwise  or  vexatious  inter- 
ference habitually  took  place.' 

Bceckh  remarks  that,  in  the  plan  of  Xenophon 
for  restoring  the  revenue,  no  allusion  is  made  to 
the  removal  of  onerous  restrictions  on  trade;  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  none  such  existed. 
Heeren*  is  clearly  of  this  opinion:  "nothing  was 
'^  known  of  the  balance  of  trade,  and  consequently 
'^  all  the  violent  measures  resulting  from  it  were 
"  never  devised  by  the  Greeks.  They  had  duties 
**  as  well  as  the  modems;  but  these  duties  were 
••  exacted  only  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  public 
"  revenue,  not  to  direct  the  efforts  of  domestic  in- 
dustry by  the  prohibition  of  certain  wares.  There 
was  no  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  the  raw 


a.    b.    Poll.    ill.    59.    viii.    91.  ^  Demosth.  adv.  Lept.  §  28. 

Upo^yovg   tKaXovy,  tovq  rtray-  Cf.  Dem.  in  Callip.  §  S. 

fUrovc   tic  TO  viroii\toBai  rotuc  '  Publ.    Econ.   of   Athens,   L 

ijipopc  ro^c    c(  fliXXwi'  irdXiiay  71,  seq.     Xen.  de  Vectigal.  pas- 

^Koyra^.     SchoL   Aristoph.   Ay.  sim.     C£    Heeren,    Polit.   Hist. 

1022.     KuBt.  of  Anc.  Greece,  c.  X.  p.  163. 

*  Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ♦  Polit.  Hist,  of  Anc.  Greece, 

i.  71.  c.  X.  p.  163. 
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produce;  no  encouragement  of  manufketures  at 
the  expense  of  the  agriculturist.  In  this  respect, 
^  therefore,  there  existed  a  freedom  of  industry,  com- 
^  merce,  and  trade.  And  such  was  the  general 
custom.  As  every  thing  was  decided  hy  circum- 
stances, and  not  hy  theories,  there  may  have  been 
single  exceptions,  and  perhaps  single  examples, 
^  where  the  state  for  a  season  usurped  a  monopoly. 
**  But  how  &r  was  this  from  the  mercantile  ami 
"  restrictive  system  of  the  modems !  '^ 

This  it  appears  to  me  is  the  philosophical  view 
of  the  matter,  which  is  not  modified  materially  by 
the  remarks  of  Bceckh.  No  doubt  the  interests  of 
the  state  were  regarded  as  paramount,  comprehend- 
ing, as  in  just  states  they  do,  the  interests  of  all 
individuals;  but  for  this  very  reason  they  would, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  beware  of  inter- 
fering ci4)riciously  or  unnecessarily  with  private  in- 
terests, since  a  prosperous  community  cannot  be 
constituted  of  unprosperous  members.  Mr.  Boeckh 
seems,  with  all  his  learning  and  acuteness,  to  mis- 
apprehend the  political  theory  of  the  ancients,  and 
to  imagine  that,  because  the  right  of  governments 
to  regulate  the  actions  of  individuals  was  recog- 
nized, they  might  safely  do  so  on  all  occasions 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  But  in  this  he  is  cer- 
tainly in  error.  The  object  of  government  was  un- 
derstobd  then  as  well  as  it  is  now;  so  that  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  the  erudite  professor  advances, 
in  the  following  passage,  a  doctrine  which  would 
have  met  with  but  a  cold  reception  among  the 
Athenians,  though  adopted  literally  by  the  historians 
of  the  Doric  race :  "  Not  in  Crete  and  Laced®- 
"  mon  alone,  two  states  completely  closed  up,  and 
"  from  their  position  unsusceptible  of  free  trade, 
but  generally  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  and 
even  under  the  free  and  republican  government  of 
Athens,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  citizea 
was  convinced  that  the  state  had  the  right  of 
**  claiming  the  whole  property  of  every  individual; 


it 
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"  any  restriction  in  the  transfer  of  this  property, 
**  regulated  according  to  circumstances,  was  looked 
**  upon  as  just,  nor  could  it  properly  be  considered 
"  an  infringement  of  justice  before  the  security  of 
^*  person  and  property  was  held  to  be  the  sole  ob- 
"  ject  of  government ;  a  light  under  which  it  never 
"  was  viewed  by  any  of  the  ancients.*'  * 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  from  any  writer, 
ancient  or  modem,  a  passage  more  abounding  than 
this  with  erroneous  conclusions.  Neither  Lacedsemon 
nor  Crete  was  excluded  by  its  position  from  the  ad-> 
vantages  of  free  trade;  and  at  Athens  there  was  no 
citizen,  however  poor  or  ignorant,  who  acknowledged 
in  the  state  any  such  right  as  Mr.  Boeckh  speaks 
of,  except  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  gene- 
ral safety,  in  which  case  it  would  be  as  cheerfully 
acknowledged  in  every  modem  community.  While 
penning  the  concluding  sentence,  Mr.  Boeckh  must 
have  been  thinking  of  the  despotic  governments  of 
Germany.  An  Englishman  considers  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  political  rights  as  much  an  object  of 
government  as  the  protection  of  his  person  or  his 
property,  and  would  as  strenuously  contend  for  it, 
in  which  feeling  he  resembles  the  Athenian.  But 
I  will  not  permit  even  this  theme  to  tempt  me 
from  the  matter  in  hand. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that,  as  the 
very  existence  of  commerce,  properly  so  called,  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  political  communities,  the 
state  has  a  right  to  interfere,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, with  the  movements  of  conmierce.  For 
example,  merchants  may  justly  be  prevented  by  the 
laws  from  friraishing  their  country's  enemy  with  arms, 
with  ammunition,  with  provisions,  in  short,  with  any 
article  whatsoever,  which,  by  strengthening  the  hands 
of  the  foe,  may  tend  to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
community.  Again,  in  famines  and  scarcities,  the 
law  of  self-preservation  authorizes  states  to  restrain 

^  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  i.  72. 
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the  exportation  of  articles  absolutely  required  for 
home  consamption ;  because  distress  produces  disccm- 
tent  and  tumult  and  insurrection,  and  maj  thus 
endanger  the  yerj  existence  of  the  goyemment  itself. 
Prohibitions  to  export,  originating  in  such  motiTes, 
are  peHlBctly  defensible.  But  so  much  can  scarcely  be 
said  for  monopolies,  which  were  not  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  though  it  is  not  denied  that  th^  were  of  short 
duration.^  ^  It  can,  howcTer,  be  safely  asserted,"  sayi 
Mr.  BoBckh,  **  that  no  r^ublio  erer  demanded  of  itg 
^  citizens  that  they  should  furnish  commodities  to  tiie 
**  state  in  specific  quantities,  and  at  prices  arbitrarilj 
**  fixed  at  a  low  rate,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  itself 
^  a  monopoly :  such  a  demand  could  only  have  been 
**  enforced  in  countries  under  the  govemment  of  a 
^  tyrant."^  The  folly,  as  well  as  the  wickedness,  of 
snc^  despotic  interference,  I  witnessed  in  the  depo- 
pulation and  misery  of  Egypt,  which  at  lengtii  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  damn  the  Pasha  himself,  and 
produce  some  amelioration  of  his  Ticious  system. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  possible,  that  many  monopolies 
of  which  we  know  nothing  may  have  existed  in  anti* 
quity;^  but  it  will  be  quite  evident  that,  upon  snch 
possibility,  it  would  be  useless  to  reason.  The  mo- 
nopolies which  we  know  to  have  existed  were  few, 
and  of  short  duration.  Aristotle,  while  observing 
what  advantages  both  individuals  and  states  some- 
times derived  from  them,  attributes  a  better  policy 
to  Athens.  He  gives  two  or  three  examples  of 
private  monopolies,  the  well-known  story  of  Thales 
and  the  oil-presses,  and  that  of  a  man  who  bought 
up  all  the  iron  *  at  Syracuse,  and  adds,  tiiat,  in  grest 
pecuniary  straits,  governments  were  sometimes  found 
to  imitate  them.^  Thus,  at  a  late  pmod  of  their 
history,  the  Athenians  are  supposed  to  have  mo- 
nopolised the  lead  obtained  from  the  idlver  mines  of 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  7.  and  calls  the  man  a   banbr! 

«  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  L  73.  "  Ethics  and  Politics,-  iL  5«. 

»  Id.                  Ibid.  5  Aristot.  Pol.  L  11,  leq.  18, 

*  Dr.  Gillies  translates  **  com,"  seq.  Bekk. 
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LauceioD,  which  they  did»  we  are  told,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Pythoclos;  that  is,  thej  bought  it  up  at 
the  usual  price  of  two  drachmas  the  commercial 
talent,  and  sold  it  at  six  drachmas.^  At  Rome  the 
price  was  higher.  As  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  lead  was  for  exportation,  no  injury  was  inflicted 
on  individuals.  With  respect  to  the  monopoly  grant- 
ed by  the  Byzantines  to  a  banker,  it  may  be  obsenred, 
that  it  was  only  one  of  the  many  shifts  to  which 
the  nakedness  of  their  treasury  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse.  The  list  is  given  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Economics,  and  is  not  without  interest.  I 
would  not  affirm  that  their  contrivances  were  inno- 
cent.* Again,  the  Selymbrians,  in  a  period  of  public 
difficulty,  constituted  themselves  monopolists  in  a 
manner  which  Mr.  Bceckh  might  fearlessly  have  pro- 
nounced "  less  defensible."  By  law  they  were  not 
permitted  to  export  in  times  of  scarcity ;  but  being 
in  want  of  money,  they  decreed  that  the  state  should 
purchase  all  the  old  stock  at  a  fixed  price,  leaving 
individuals  sufficient  fDr  their  yearly  consumption, 
after  which  they  sold  the  surplus  at  a  higher  price, 
with  permission  to  export.' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  men  vrill  agree  to  con- 
sider ^^  perfect  freedom  of  trade ;"  but  it  appears  to  me, 
that  commerce  was  as  unshackled  at  Athens  as  it 
could  have  been  consistently  with  the  welfwe  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Bceckh  says,  ^^  There  are  abundant 
^  proofis  that  exportation  and  importation  were  regu- 
lated according  to  the  exigencies  and  interests  of 
the  community,    which  is  by  no  means  consistent 


u 


(C 


I  Aristot.  CEcon.  ii.  87.  BcBckh 
it  IB  who  conjectures  the  com- 
mercial to  be  meant,  no  weight 
being  mentioned  in  the  original. 
Pub.  £eon.  of  Ath.  I  44.  7S.  Ct 
Plm.  Nat.  HiBt.  xxxiv.  48.-  Dr. 
Wordsworth  restores^  with  great 
feliatj,  the  true  reading  in  the 
passage  of  Aristotle :  rUr  dpyv' 
pltty  for  r&y  rvpiwy.   Athens  and 


Attica,  p.  208.  Boeckh's  conjec- 
ture^ though  ingenious,  is  less 
probable.     Publ.  Econ.  ii.  429. 

*  Aristot.  CEcon.  ii.  4. 

s  Id.  il  18.  From  Mr.  Bceckh's 
account  it  mig^  seem  as  though 
the  exportation  of  com  was  al- 
ways prohibited  at  Selymbria 
(Pub.  Econ.  i  78)  ;  whereas  this 
was  the  case  during  famines  only. 
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"  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade."*  There  ap- 
pears to  lurk  a  fallacy  in  this.  Such  freedom  as  this 
writer  would  call  perfect  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Tory  existence  of  ciyil  society,  whose  fundamental 
laws  require  that  no  man's  freedom  shall  trench  upon 
the  freedom^  and  still  less  upon  the  life,  of  another. 
But  if  in  commerce  the  exigencies  and  interests  of  the 
community  could  have  heen  set  at  nought,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  such  community,  since  frequently 
its  well-being,  if  not  its  being,  depended  on  its  com- 
mercial relations  with  foreign  states. 

So  far,  therefore,  it  must,  doubtless,  be  admitted, 
that  commerce  was  not  free.  To  this  extent,  and 
no  further,  does  Aristotle  counsel  or  contemplate 
interferences  with  trade :  "  With  regard  to  impor- 
**  tation  and  exportation,''  he  says,  **  it  is  necessaiy  to 
^  know  how  large  a  supply  of  provisions  the  state 
'*  requires,  and  what  proportion  of  them  can  be  pro- 
^^  duced  in  the  country  and  what  imported,  and  what 
^  imports  and  exports  are  necessary  for  the  state,  in 
**  order  that  commercial  treaties  and  agreements  may 
**  be  concluded  with  those  of  whom  the  state  must 
"  make  use  for  this  purpose."  * 

With  regard  to  the  prohibition  to  export  attri- 
buted to  Solon,  it  is  necessary  either  to  abandon 
the  subject  altogether,  or  to  understand  it  in  the 
contrary  sense  to  that  usually  given.  Plutarch,  as 
his  text  now  stands,  tells  a  very  strange  story,  ob- 
serving, that  the  exportation  of  every  tiling  but  oil 
was  prohibited  by  Solon,  and  therefore  he  adds,  it 
is  not  wholly  improbable  that  figs  also  were  pro- 
hibited.' I  understand  the  matter  differently.  Solon, 
probably  observing  that  Attica,  at  that  time,  pro- 
duced barely  sufficient  oil  for  its  own  consumption, 
prohibited  its  exportation,  though  as  agriculture  im- 
proved, the  law  fell  into  desuetude,  and  oil  became 
a  principal  export.      From   this  example,   Plutarch 

1  Pub.  EcoD.  L  73,  leq.  '  Plut  Solon.  §  24. 

s  Rhet.  L  4. 
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thinks  it  not  improbable,  tliat  figs  also  may  at  some 
time  or  another  have  been  prohibited.  The  matter 
is  thus  clear  and  natural.  Besides,  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar,  alluding  no  doubt  to  some  particular 
period,  observes,  that  the  exportation  of  oil  vras 
not  permitted.^  It  is  therefore  surprising  that  Bceckh 
should  have  laid  any  stress  at  all  on  so  contradic* 
tory  a  passage,  without  endeavouring  to  restore  it, 
particularly  as  Solon  was  himself  a  merchant  and 
a  transgressor  of  his  supposed  law.  That  the  ex- 
portation of  com  should  not  have  been  allowed  is 
both  intelligible  and  reasonable,  as  Attica  never  pro- 
duced sufficient  for  its  own  consumption;  and  they 
were  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  mo* 
dem  Tuscans,  who  would  sell  their  own  com  to 
the  English,  and  subsist  on  an  inferior  sort  from 
the  Black  Sea,  if  indeed  it  be  inferior.^ 

Certain  commodities  were,  however,  undoubtedly 
not  allowed  to  be  exported,  as  for  example,  timber, 
tar,  wax,  rigging,  and  "  leathem  bottles,  articles 
"  which,"  as  Boeckh  observes,  "  were  particularly  im- 
•*  portant  for  the  l>uilding  and  equipment  of  the 
fleet."  ^  But  the  word  which  this  distinguished 
scholar  conceives  to  mean  "leathem  bottles,'*  had 
a  very  different  signification,  and  meant  that  leathem 
defence  through  which  the  oars  passed,  and  which 
was  designed  to  keep  the  sea  from  rushing  in  at 
the  row-port.  This  we  gather  as  well  from  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,^  as  from  several  passages 
of  Pollux  overlooked  by  Boeckh.  This  writer  ob* 
serves,  that  the  leathem  defence  of  the  row-port 
was  called  AdKaffut^^  and  elsewhere  he  says  that  a 
woman's    breast,   when    full   of   milk,    was    also    so 

*  Pind.  Nem.  x.  64.    Shulz.  any  foreign  port.      Orat.  x.  p. 

C£  Dissen.  t.  iu  505.  Petit,  p.  417.  27 1 .  a. 

*  Economy  of  Athens^  p.  75. 

<  Bowling,   Statistics  of  Tub-  ^  Ran.  364 :  AvKw^ia  Bi  hpftd- 

cany,  p.  15.      Ulpian,  to  whom  noy  rtf  iy  rale  rpifipeat  j^pwrrai, 

B<Bckh,  i.  74,  refers,  merely  repeats  ica9*  6  ^  icwiny  ^dXXcrat. 

the  well-known  prohibition  to  ship-  *  Pollux,  i.  88 :  rb  Bi  vpoQ  ahrf 

captains  to  take  a  cargo  of  com  to  rf  <ri:aX/iy  Bipfia  AffKuffxcu 
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called;^  from  which  we  may  conjecture  what  form 
the  askoma  assumed,  when  the  oar  forced  it  out* 
wards  during  the  act  of  rowing.  Nor  do  I  suppose 
that  such  prohibition  existed  only  during  time  of 
war,  for  it  would  have  been  equally  imprudent  to 
furnish  such  articles  to  men  preparing  for  war,  as 
men  always  are  in  peace,  as  to  such  as  were  ac- 
tually engaged  in  it.  From  a  passage  in  Theo- 
phrastus,  it  has  been  inferred  that  permission  to  ex- 
port timber  for  ship-buiiding  was  sometimes  granted 
free  of  duty  to  indlviduais;  but  as  it  is  the  Boasts 
who  makes  the  assertion,  adding  that,  to  avoid  envy, 
he  never  made  use  of  it,^  it  may  be  regarded  as 
no  less  a  joke  than  the  reason  for  prohibiting  lamp- 
wicks  from  Bceotia,  viz.,  that  they  might  set  the 
fleet  on  fire!* 

The  prohibition  to  export  arms  during  war  to  the 
country  of  the  enemy,  and  that  under  pain  of  deatb,^ 
was  an  obvious  measure  of  self-defence.  In  time  of 
peace,  however,  the  trade  in  arms  was  as  free  as  any 
other  trade ;  and  the  Athenians  imported  from  their 
neighbours,  the  Boeotians,  helmets,^  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  this  people  excelled.  No  doubt,  as  states 
derive  the  sinews  of  war,  in  part  at  least,  from  com- 
merce, the  Athenians  had  the  sagacity  to  attack  their 
enemies  in  the  vulnerable  point  of  their  pride,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  the  sooner  to  reason. 
They  thus,  too,  taught  the  inferior  states,  such  as 
Megara  and  Boeotia,  that  Athens  was  independent 
of  them  in  all  re^>ects,  while  it  was  for  them  to 


>  Pollux,  ii.  164:  ro  ^^  Wori^- 
irXdfityoy  rov  yaXcucroct  koKtoq 
Kai  dtTKQtfia.  Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Acharn.  97.  Hescych.  Etym. 
Mag.  et  Suid.  in  v.  But  more 
esp^sially  Schefifer^  De  Militia 
Navali^  p.  IS,  Cf.  Brunckad  Ran. 
364.  This  confinns  the  extreme- 
ly ingenious  conjecture  of  Mit- 
ford,  though  he  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  the  tiling  to  hare  been 


called  virqfcflrtor,  which  meant 
simply  "  a  cushion."  Hist  of 
Greece,  iii.  154.  Casaub.  ad 
Theo[^.  Char.  p.  34^  is  yery  ust- 
satis&ctory. 

2  Theoph.  Char.  p.  63.  Casaub. 
344. 

*  Aristoph.  Adiwn.  916- 
«  Dem.  de  Fals.  L^t.  §  90. 
5  Poll.  i.  149. 
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consider  whether  they  were  equally  independent  of 
her.*  Thus  the  Ocean  Queen  of  antiquity  was  said 
to  exercise  (as  Great  Britain  formerly)  a  despotic 
sway  over  trade ;  as  when,  for  example,  she  exacted  a 
tenth  from  all  ships  sailing  to  or  from  the  Black  Sea  f 
though  in  this,  as  in  all  human  affairs,  the  despotism  ^ 
arose  naturally  from  the  possession  of  superior  power, 
and  could  scarcely  have  been  guarded  against.  To 
weaken  the  enemy  by  every  possible  means  was  the 
object  of  a  wise  policy;  so  that  in  contemplating 
every  coast  belonging  to  a  power  not  in  alliance  with 
Athens  as  in  a  state  of  blockade,^  —  in  seizing,  cap- 
turing, or  detaining,  all  vessels  of  every  description 
by  which  her  interests  could  be  infringed,  Athens 
only  acted  in  self-defence.  That  she  was  hated  for 
her  superiority  we  need  not  be  surprised,  who  know 
with  what  heart-burnings  and  secret  aversion  our  own 
maritime  supremacy  has  ever  been  beheld  by  the 
nations  of  the  Continent,  who  repeat  against  us  all 
the  accusations  anciently  muttered  by  the  surrounding 
states  against  Athens. 

Utopian  speculators,  reading  history  in  their  easy 
chairs,  find  it  fkcile  to  condemn  the  measures  of  an- 
cient statesmen.  But  allowing  them  to  have  been 
reprehensible,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in  the 
siame  circumstances,  we  could  have  carried  any  better 
into  execution;  for  the  ability  to  imagine  better  is 
nothing,  unless  we  suppose  that  events  always  allow 
men  to  act  up  to  their  knowledge.  However  this 
may  be,  the  Athenian  government  found  itself  com- 
pelled by  its  position  sometimes  to  interfere  with 
the  course  of  trade;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  other  freedom  of  trade  than  there  ex- 
isted be  either  possible  or  desirable.  For,  both  com- 
merce, and  every  other  mode  in  which  the  energies 
of  a  nation  can  develope  themselves,  should  no  other- 

^  Con£  Acharn.  660^  sqq.  and         '  Xen.  Rep.  Atheiu  ii.  3.  11. 
Bceekh,  i.  76.  1^. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8.  27.  Dod- 
well,  Chron.  X^nophon.  §  21.  ♦  Xen.  ut  sup.  Thucyd.  v.  83. 
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wise  exist  than  as  tbey  are  beneficial  to  the  nation 
at  large;  and  of  this  the  managers  of  public  busi- 
ness ought  always  to  be  better  judges  than  merchants 
or  speculators,  who  only  consider  their  own  interests, 
which  may  not  always  be  identical  with  those  of 
the  state.  I  am  far,  however,  from  designing  to 
maintain  that  the  commercial  regulations  of  Athens 
were  in  no  case  oppressive.  Perhaps  in  the  matter 
of  the  corn-trade  they  were  so ;  and  yet  much  may 
be  said  for  a  populous  city  surrounded  by  a  barren 
country,  and  therefore  solicitous  about  its  own  sub- 
sistence. Let  us  examine  those  regulations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  was  often 
transgressed,  no  inhabitant  of  Athens  could  land  a 
cargo  of  com  anywhere  but  on  the  Peirseeus;  but, 
arrived  there,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state  pro- 
vided for,  the  remainder  could  be  disposed  of  else- 
where. This  was  the  full  amount  of  the  grievance, 
if  it  ought  to  be  so  called. 

With  respect  to  the  law   which   is   supposed  to 
have  restrained   capitalists   from   lending   money  on 
any  vessel   not  returning  to  Athens  with   com  or 
other  commodities,  it  would  be  highly  unreasonable, 
with    Mr.    Bceckh,    to   denominate   it    "excessively 
oppressive,"  until  we  understand   it.*     For  my  own 
part,    until   something   better  be  proposed,    I   most 
adopt   the   interpretation  of   Salmasius,  that  it  was 
not   permitted   to   lend  money  for  the    purpose   of 
buying  com  in  other  countries  except  upon  the  condi- 
tion, that  that  com  should  be  imported  into  Athens.' 
There  no  doubt  are  difficulties  attending  this  view 
of  the  matter ;  but  this  is  equally  the  case  in  which* 
ever   way   we   understand    it.      It    may    have   been 
that,  in  order  to  render  Athens  as  far  as  possible 
the  emporium  of  the  world,  the  law  required  that 
money  should  not  be  lent  to  merchants   or   super- 
cargoes,   unless   it    was    their    intention    to    return 

1  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  77.         ^  De  Modo  Usur.  ap.  Vet.  f. 
i.  65.  193,  sqq.     Bceckh,  i.  73. 
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thither  with  a  lading,  whether  of  com  or  some 
other  commodity.    But  even  this  seems  very  doubtful. 

But,  by  whatever  laws  this  branch  of  trade  was 
regulated,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its  extent  and 
importance.  For,  as  the  population  of  Attica  had, 
at  a  very  early  period,  outgrown  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence supplied  by  the  country  itself,  the  republic 
found  itself  constrained  to  depend  for  the  primary 
article  of  food  upon  the  productions  of  foreign  states, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  one-third  of  its  whole  con- 
sumption; that  is  to  say,  while  there  were  grown 
at  home  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  quarters,  as  may  be  proved 
by  calculation,'  there  were  imported  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  quarters  in  the  age  of  Demos- 
thenes. Earlier  its  importation  of  com  was  still 
more  considerable,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
supply  was  obtained  from  Euboea,  by  the  way  of 
Oropos  and  the  pass  of  Deceleia.* 

Of  the  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  quarters 
abovementioned,  about  sixty  thousand  were  obtained 
from  the  countries  on  the  Black  Sea,  chiefly  from 
Theodosia,  now  Kaffa,'  in  the  Crimea,  the  remainder 


1  Adv.  Lept.  §  9.  Consult  on 
this  subject  the  note  of  Clinton. 
Fast.  Hellen.  t.  ii.  p.  392,  seq. 

«  Thucyd.  vii.  28. 

»  Cf.  Strab.  vii.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  95. 
Dem.  adv.  Lept.  §  9.  Herod. 
viL  147.  The  climate  of  this 
country  was  regarded  as  extremely 
severe  by  the  ancients,  so  that  at 
Panticapseum,  a  city  lying  be- 
tween the  modem  Kertsh  and 
Yenikale,  neither  the  myrtle  nor 
the  laurel  would  grow  on  account 
of  the  cold,  though  many  attempts 
had  been  made  to  rear  them  for 
sacred  purposes.  And  yet  the 
laurel  was  found  to  brave  the  In- 
clemencies of  the  season  on  Mount 


Olympos.  Most  fruit-trees^  how* 
ever,  as  apples,  pears^  figs,  and 
pomegranates  flourished  in  the 
Crimea  abundantly,  though  the 
pomegranate  required  to  be  covered 
in  winter,  and  all  fruits  ripened 
later.  The  usual  timber  trees  of 
the  country  were  the  oak,  the  elm, 
and  the  ash;  the  pine,  the  sil- 
ver-fir, and  the  pitch-tree,  finding 
the  climate  uncongenial.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant,  iv.  5,  3.  The  nitrous 
plains  around  Panticapaeum  are 
still  bare  of  wood,  though  covered 
thickly  by  the  harmala,  a  plant 
which  grows  spontaneously  upon 
saltpetre  grounds.  Pallas,  Travels 
in  Southern  Russia,  iii.  356, 
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from  Thraoe,  the  islands  of  the  ^gsean,  Egypt,  and 
Sicily/ 

Yet  the  people  of  Athens  were  subject  to  few  scar- 
cities ;  and  those  they  experienced  happened  in  later 
times,  when  their  enemies  had  acquired  the  supe- 
riority at  sea.  For  so  long  as  this  state  attended 
to  her  own  navy  and  maintained  her  maritime  su- 
premacy, there  was  never, '  I  believe,  a  deficiency 
of  the  grain  in  Peir«eu8,^  though  attempts  were  fire- 
quently  made  by  the  corn-dealers  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly and  extort  fSEimine  prices  from  the  public,' 
for  which  they  were  sometimes  punished  with 
death.  Numerous  proofs  of  the  ease  with  which 
Athens  could  provision  herself,  occurred  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  age 
immediately  succeeding.  Thus,  when  the  Spartans, 
with  their  king  Agis,  were  in  possession  of  the  pass  of 
I>eceleia,  and  ravaged  habitually  the  whole  territory 
of  Attica,  they  felt  that  even  the  occupation  of 
that  important  post  was  scarcely  of  any  avail  to 
them  so  long  as  Athens  remained  mistress  of  the 
sea,  since  they  daily  saw  numbers  of  corn  ships 
from  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  sailing  into  the  Pei- 
raeeus.*  Afterwards,  when  the  Spartans  had  begun 
to  apply  themselves  to  naval  affairs,  one  of  their 
first  endeavours  was  to  distress  Attica,  by  attacking 
her  corn  ships,  as  on  the  occasion  when  Pollis 
sought  to  capture  the  transports  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gersestos,  which  however  were  relieved  by 
the  fleet  under  Chabrias.* 

No  inconvenience  was  ever  experienced  ft^m  the 
reluctance  of  the  corn-growing  states  to  export  their 

>  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  viii.  4.     met  §  33.     Cf.  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
Lysias  in  Dioglt.  §  5.    Athen.  ii.      v.  i.  23. 

^^i^'J!'^?.'  ft        ^   •    .u   J  »  See  the  whole  orotion  of  Ly- 

*  Though  afterwards  in  the  de-  ^     ^^-^  ^^e  Com  Monopolwtt 

dine  of  the  republic  it  was  other-  ;„  theOratoiw  Attici,  u.  52S.  tt 

wise.    See  in  Pluureh  Ml  account  Dem.  cont.  DionywxL  §  «. 

ot  the  base  infraction  of  the  law  l  tt  ii 

of  nations  by  Demetrius   which  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  x.  35. 

caused  a  famine  in  Athens.     De-         ^  Id.  v.  4.  61* 
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produce.  On  the  ccmtrary,  the  petty  kings  of  the 
countries  on  the  Euxine  were  so  anxious  to  securei 
to  themselves  the  custom  of  Athens,  that  they  con* 
ferred  on  that  state  numerous  privileges  and  made 
her  great  presents,  in  order  to  tempt  her  com  ships 
into  their  harbours  and  prevent  the  application  to 
rival  states.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  peace  was 
scarcely  ever  interrupted  between  Athens  and  the 
exporting  countries,  and  that  not  through  the  Athe* 
nians  truckling  to  them  to  obtain  their  com,  but 
through  their  truckling  to  the  Athenians  to  be  al- 
lowed to  supply  them.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  expe- 
rience of  antiquity  can  be  relied  on,  it  must  be 
concluded,  that  the  country  which  purchases  agri- 
cultural produce  invariably  exercises  a  paramount 
influence  over  the  countries  which  supply  it  It  is 
in  fact  a  rule  all  the  world  over,  that  it  is  the  cus- 
tomer who  coerces  the  dealer,  not  the  dealer  who 
influences  the  customer. 

But,  further,  this  immense  importation  of  grain 
did  not  throw  any  of  the  lands  of  Attica,  however 
poor  and  barren,  out  of  cultivation.'  On  the  con- 
trary, the  powers  of  the  soil  were  still  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  and  the  processes  of  agriculture  car- 
ried to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Greece.*  In  fact,  with  its  vine- 
yards, the  whole  of  Attica  resembled  a  continued 
garden  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.*  From 
which,  aa  well  as  from  positive  testimony,  it  appears 
evident,  that  the  Athenians  always  retained  their 
partiality  for  rural  labours,^  notwithstanding  the 
extent  to  which  the  manufacturing  system  was  car- 
ried among  thenL  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has, 
indeed,  so  many  charms  for  mankind,  that  they 
will  never  desert  it  so  long  as  it  is  able  to  pro- 
vide for  their  wants.  Men  become  manufactu- 
rers only  when  they  can  no  longer  live  by  agri- 
culture. 

1  Xenoph.  de  Vectigal.  ch.  i.  *  Dicsearchos,  p.  1 . 

«  iJCenoph.  CEconom.  pofsim,  ♦  Aristoph.  Acharn.  32,  sqq. 
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It  should^  perhaps,  be  added,  that  of  the  grain 
imported  into  the  Peineeus  the  surplus  was  fre- 
quently exported  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  when 
the  wants  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  properly 
supplied,  and  that  a  slight  fixed  duty,  for  the  sake 
of  revenue,  appears  to  have  been  always  levied  on 
imported  grain.' 

But  this  necessary  of  life  was  not  generally  paid 
for  in  specie.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  with  ma- 
nufactures that  Greece  purchased  the  com  of  the 
rude  nations  on  the  Euxine,  whom,  by  her  trade, 
she  gradually  reclaimed  from  barbarism,  inoculated 
with  a  taste  for  harmless  luxuries,  and,  at  length, 
even  for  Hellenic  literature.' 

In  one  case  we  find  that  the  Nomadic  Scythi- 
ans applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and,  of  course,  became  stationary  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  Greece  with  com.'  Again, 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  a 
corn-field  vras  a  rarity  in  Italy,  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  converted  by  the  nobility  into  gar- 
dens and  pleasure-grounds,^  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  other 
agricultural  countries  of  the  Levant,  furnished  so 
ample  a  supply  of  grain,  that  scarcity  was  never 
experienced,  except  when  the  public  officers  were 
grossly  negligent  of  their  duty.  In  fact,  the  car- 
rying trade  devolved  upon  the  Phoenicians,  who,  to 
a  great  extent  subsisting  by  it  alone,  were  neces- 
sarily most  careful,  for  their  own  sake,  to  keep 
up  the  supply/  Had  the  Romans  been  themselves 
a  commercial  people,  like  the  English,  their  traffic 
might  have  been  still  better  regulated. 

To  retum,  however:  it  is  admitted,  that  liberal 
as,  upon  the  whole,  the  principles  of  trade  were  in 
antiquity,  those  of  the  Athenians  were  the  most 
so  of  any/     The   Argives  and  ^ginetans,  at  one 

'  Dem.  cont.  Neaer.  §  9.  ♦  Varro  de  Re  Rust  L  I. 

^  Xenoph.  A  nab.  vii.  5.  14.  ^  Lucian.  Navig.  §  6. 

^  Herod,  iv.  17.  ^  Boeckh.  i.  SO. 
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period,  prohibited  the  importation  of  Athenian  ma-» 
nafactures,  particularly  their  pottery,  or,  at  least, 
prohibited  the  use  of  them  in  religious  ceremonies, 
though  up  to  that  period  they  had  been  allowed. 
The  object,  of  course,  was  to  bring  their  own 
earthenware .  into  use,  Argos,*  especially,  possessing 
a  manufacture  which  at  length  rivalled  that  of 
Attica  itself.  It  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  ancient 
simplicity,  that  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  jewelled 
plate,  but  fictile  vases  merely,  were  originally  em- 
ployed in  making  libations  to  the  gods.* 

The  same  principles  which  regulated  maritime 
commerce  governed  also  the  intercourse  which  na- 
tions carried  on  by  land.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
unreasonable  to  look  for  what  is,  oddly  enough,  de- 
nominated "unrestricted  freedom,"  since,  without  at 
all  admitting  that  "  the  police  mixed  itself  with 
"  everything,''  we  cannot  deny  that  the  state,  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  sought  to  advance 
its  own  interests.  Foolish  attempts  were  some- 
times made  to  bring  down  the  price  of  certain  ne- 
cessaries, as  salt,  an  example  of  which  is  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes ;  but  the  law  was  soon  abrogated.' 
Had  the  state  been  disposed  to  interfere  tyranni- 
cally in  anything,  it  would  have  been  where  com 
was  concerned.  It  is,  however,  admitted  by  Boeckh, 
who  has  taken  the  wrong  side  on  this  question, 
that  in  this  article  "  we  certainly  find  a  great  free- 
dom of  prices,"  though  the  law  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  evil  consequences  to  the  public  of  com- 
binations among  corn-dealers  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  monopoly.* 

In  general,  the  business  of  retail-dealing  in  the 
market  was  confined  by  law  to  the  citizens,  but 
this  was  not  always  rigidly  enforced,  since  we  find 
Egyptians,    Phoenicians,    and   other    foreigners,   had 

^  Herod,  v.   88.      Athen.  iv.  *  Concion.  813,  with  the  Sche- 
ie, xi.  60.  liast. 

*  Valcken.  ad  Herod.  Wessel. 
p.  416.  *  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  81. 
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their  stalk  there,  for  which,  it  would  appear,  they 
paid  a  distinct  dutj.^  Thej  were  more  eq>eciallj 
found  among  the  fishmongers  and  dealers  in  small 
wares.  But,  in  the  Peirseeus,  the  number  of  foreign 
traders  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  natives.  For 
their  use«  moreover,  a  species  of  ex<Aange  {iHyfjba) 
was  created,  whither  they  brought  specimens  of 
their  merchandise  for  exhibition^  the  place  being 
usually  crowded  with  buyers  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  This  was,  possibly,  the  most 
striking  scene  in  Greece,  crowded  with  merchants 
from  the  East,  in  their  gorgeous  and  varied  cos- 
tumes, intermingled  with  Greeks  of  all  classes, 
and  gay  women  who  came  hither  to  see  and  be 
seen.* 

On  the  prices  of  things  in  antiquity,  compared 
with  those  at  present  prevailing,  we  have  only  one 
way  of  judging,  and  that  is  by  ascertaining  whe- 
ther a  greater  degree  of  labour  was  required  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  contrary  was 
certainly  the  case  in  Attica,  which,  nevertheless, 
was,  probably,  the  most  expensive  place  of  resi- 
dence in  the  world.  Even  the  slaves  would  appear 
to  have  eqjoyed  more  leisure  and  exemption  from 
toil  than  the  industrious  classes  of  our  own  most 
industrious  community:  and  the  citizens  themselves, 
with  their  numerous  festivals  and  amus^nents,  pub- 
lic and  private,  evidently  devoted  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  time  to  pleasure  than  would  now 
be  possible  to  any  save  the  opulent.  This,  in  fact, 
resulted  from  the  mod^nte  custom  duties  charged 
by  the  state,  but  much  more  from  the  superior 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  ]4elded  greater  returns 
for   less  labour,  and   from  the  comparative  fewness 

1  It  is  thus  that  Bceckh  un-  dealers  actually    hok&ig  stalls, 

derstands  a  passage  in  the  speech  we  are  not  left  to  depend  on  aof 

against  Eubulides,  §  1 0,  which  doubtful  testimony, 
both  Wolf  and  Taylor  interpret 

very   differently.    With   respect         « Pollux,   ix.   34.     Comni.  t 

to  the  fact,  however,  of  foreign  ii.  p.  911,  seq. 
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of  unproductive  inhabitants.  In  modem  language, 
the  supply  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand. Still,  it  appears  quite  certain,  that,  though 
the  duties  laid  on  by  the  state  were  moderate,  the 
merchants  and  retail  dealers  made  very  great  pro- 
fits. "  This,"  as  Boeckb  observes,  "  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  on  money 
lent  upon  bottomry,  in  which  thirty  per  cent  for 
one  summer  was  not  unfrequently  paid."* 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that,  as  a  general  rule,  *^  a 
'*  high  rate  of  interest  and  profit  is  an  infallible  sign 
"  that  industry  and  trade  are  yet  in  their  infancy,'* 
and  still  less  that  lowness  of  interest  is  a  sign  of 
a  flourishing  country.'  On  the  contrary,  I  should 
infer,  from  the  former,  that  trade  was  in  that  healthy 
state  in  which  it  is  scarcely  a  speculation  ;  and, 
from  the  latter,  that  its  current  had  become  stag* 
nant.  However,  a  high  interest  was  paid,  and  great 
profits  were  made  in  antiquity.  Of  this  a  striking 
example  is  furnished  by  Herodotus.  A  Samian 
ship  trading  with  £gypt  was,  by  some  accident, 
led  to  pudi  its  way  westward,  as  far  as  Tartessos, 
in  Iberia,  antecedent  to  the  period  at  which  the 
Greeks  began  to  trade  regularly  vdth  that  port.^ 
What  the  nature  and  value  of  its  cargo  may  have 
been  is  not  known,  any  more  than  the  articles  which 
it  received  in  exchange.  The  conjecture,  however, 
that  it  received  silver  at  a  low  rate,  as  the  Phoeni- 
cians anciently  did,  is  not  improbable,  ^t  all  events, 
the  merchants  engaged  in  this  adventure  cleared 
upon  that  one  cargo  the  sum  of  sixty  talents,  of 
which,  in  pious  gratitude,  they  dedicated  a  tenth  to 
Hera  the  tutelar  goddess  of  their  island.  And  this 
historian  adds,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Sostratos 
of  jSgina,  the  most  fortunate  of  mercantile  adven- 
turers, no  Grecian  merchant  had  ever  up  to  his 
time  made  so  successful  a  voyage. 

1  Pub.  Econ.  of  Ath.  i.  81,  seq.      Boeckh's     Public     Economy     of 

2  Compare  Hume's   Essay  on      Athens,  i.  82. 
Interest,  p.  172,  sqq.  with  Mr.  ^  Herod,  iv.  152.. 
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As  the  art  of  navigation  was  not  invented  bj  the 
Greeks,  it  will  be  in  this  place  unnecessary  to  in- 
quire very  minutely  into  its  rude  beginnings.     Most 
maritime  tribes  doubtless  discovered  for  themselv^ 
the  means  of  traversing  such  rivers,  and  creeks,  and 
bays,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  as  lay  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood    and    impeded    their  communication, 
whether  hostile  or  friendly,  with  the  various  tribes 
on  their  borders.     Another  motive,  moreover,  which 
probably  tempted  men  to  trust  themselves  very  early 
upon  the  waters,  was  the  desire  to  regale  on  those 
dainty  fish  which  abound  on  nearly  all  shores,  and 
constitute   among  the   most  savage   nations  an  im- 
portant article  of  food.     It  will  readily  be  believed 
that  history  cannot  pretend  to  name  the  individual 
who  in  any  country  first  launched  his  raft  or  canoe 
upon  the  deep.     Nevertheless,  tradition  among  the 
Phoenicians,   endeavoured    to    supply   the    defect   of 
history.       Ojisoos,  we    are  told,*   a  primitive  Arab 
hero,   observing  the  trunk   of   a    large    tree    over- 
thrown,  perhaps    by  a  hurricane,    near    the    shore, 
lopped  off  the    branches,    set    it    afloat,   and  com- 
mitted himself  along  with  it  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.     He   had   very  soon   an   abundance   of  imi- 
tators.    In  every  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  Nile, 
the  Indus,  and  the   Persian   Gulf,  hardy  navigators 
made  their  appearance,  who  undertook  voyages  more 
or    less    hazardous,    in    piraguas    constructed    of  a 

*  Sanchoniath.  ap  Euseb.  Prsep.     rine    des    Anciens    Peuples,   p. 
Evaiig.  i.  p.  23,  bis.    Leroy^  Ma-      1 88. 
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single  bamboo,  or  the  shell  of  a  vast  tortoise,  or 
of  a  wicker-work  frame  covered  with  leather  *  —  the 
coracles  of  our  British  ancestors  still  in  common 
use  on  many  streams  in  Wales.  Occasionally,  too, 
more  especially  on  the  rivers  and  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  capacious,  long,  and  sturdy  barks*  were 
scooped  out  of  the  trunks  of  enormous  trees,  which 
were  denominated  Monoxyla,  and  seem  to  have 
been  at  one  time  or  another  in  general  use  all 
over  the  world  from  the  island  of  Australasia  to 
the  Arctic  Circle.  A  specimen  of  those  employed 
by  our  own  forefathers  may  be  seen  in  the  colon- 
nade of  our  national  Museum.  On  the  Nile  were 
several  kinds  of  barks  peculiar  to  Egypt,  such  for 
example,  as  those  which  were  plaited  from  the  pa- 
pyrus plant,*  or  from  rushes.  Most  extraordinary 
of  all,  however,  were  their  boats  of  earthenware,  in 
which,  furnished  both  vnth  sails  and  oars,  they 
glided  over  the  serene  bosom  of  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  began  to  apply  them- 
selves to  maritime  affairs,  they  constructed  ports 
and  docks  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where 
they  built  numerous  ships,  rude  enough  at  first, 
perhaps;  but  improving  by  experience  and  study* 
they  in  time  equalled,  and  at  length  surpassed,  the 
Phoenicians,  by  whom  at  the  outset  they  may  per^ 
haps  have  been  instructed.  Among  the  greatest 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  was  the  scarcity 
of  ship-timber,  for  which  they  were  always  com- 
pelled greatly  to  depend  on  other  countries.  The 
materials,  however,  being  collected,  their  shipwrights 
appear  to  have  proceeded  in  much  the  same  man-* 

^  Herod,  i.  1 94.  **  the  prow  and  stem  ;  it  is  built 

^  In  the  sea  of  Marmora,   a  ^*  of  willow,  and  often  beautifully 

boat  somewhat  similar  in  form^  **  carved  and  ornamented."   Dou* 

though  different  in  construction^  gldb,  Essay^  &c.,  p.  13. 

ifl  still  used^  and  known  under  ^  Herod,  ii.  96.    Theoph.  Hist* 

the  name  of  piade.   It  is  narrow^  Plant,  iv.  8. 4. 

and  "from  twenty  to  forty  feet  ♦  Cf.  Horn.  11.  a.  316.     Thu- 

"in  length,  very  sharp  both  in  cyd.  i.  10. 
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ner  as  those  of  modem  times,  laying  down  the  keel, 
fixing  in  the  ribs,  planking,  decking,  caulking,  and 
pitching,  until  the  hull  was  completed. 

In  tieir  war-galleys,^  constructed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  naval  architect  elected  by  lot, 
they  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  art  in  their 
endeavours  to  communicate  to  them  the  greatest 
beauty  of  form  and  splendour  of  appearance.  Paint- 
ing, earring,  and  gilding,^  were  called  in  to  cover 
both  stem  and  prow  with  images  and  ornaments 
of  the  most  &nciful  kinds,  glowing  with  bright 
blue  or  vermUion,'  intermingled  with  scrolls  and 
flourishes  of  other  colours,  and  figures  of  burnish- 
ed gold.  Occasionally  beneath  the  rim  of  the 
prow  were  bright  cerolean  bands,^  painted  in  encaustic 
and  defended  by  so  durable  a  varnish  that  they 
could  neither  be  blistered  by  the  sun,  nor  dimmed 
by  the  action  of  the  sea-water.  In  this  part,  be- 
neath the  roots  as  it  were  of  the  acrostolion,  were 
placed  those  ornaments  resembling  eyes,  one  on 
either  side,  over  which  the  name  of  the  ship  was 
written.*  The  sweep  of  the  deck  was  a  gentle 
curve,  the  lowest  dip  of  which  was  at  the  ship's 
waist.  On  the  poop  stood  a  deep  alcove  in  which 
the  pilot  took  his  station,^  protected  in  a  great 
degree  from  wind  and  weather,  and  having  over 
his  head  a  large  lantern,  in  which  a  bright  light 
was  kindled  at  nightfieJl. 

Firm  and  lofty  bulwarks  rose  along  the  ship's 
sides,  protecting  the  mariners  from  being  swept 
off  in  tempests  by  the  passing  surge.  On  the  bbws 
again,  there  vras  usually  a  square  tower  furnished 
with   lofty   portals,   through   which   the  combatants, 

1  Vid.  Gjnrald.   de   Navig.  c.  *  Poll.  i.  84.     Goguet,  iv.  261. 

xvi.  t.  i.  col.  646.    Thucyd.  L  1 3,  Winkel.  L  26.  n. 

seq.    Athen.  xi.  49.    Aristot^h.  ^  Ludan.  Charidem.  §  25. 

Lysist.  173.     On  the  names    of  ♦  Athen.  v.  37- 

different  classes  of   vessels,    see  '  Poll.  L  86. 

Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  143.     Eq.  ^  In  this  he  had  a  seat  which 

1363.     Thucyd.  iv.  67.  was  called  Upia.  Hesydi.  in  v. 
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protected  from  aonoyances  on  both  flanks,  poured, 
in  close  fight,  their  darts  into  the  enemy's  ship, 
or  rushed  forward  to  board  it.  At  the  very  front 
of  the  prow,  where  our  bowsprit  is  now  placed, 
arose  an  elegant  winding  scroll,  which  though  pro- 
jecting slightly  beyond  the  hull,  could  never  touch 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  enemy's  galley  until 
the  iron  or  brazen  beaks  ^  below  had  met  and  shat- 
tered each  other.  The  rudder*  consisted  of  two 
paddles  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  ship,  which 
was  impelled  along  by  oar  and  sail.  The  row- 
ports  of  these  galleys  being  somewhat  capacious 
might,  if  left  open,  have  shipped  a  great  deal  of 
water,  on  which  account  they  were  furnished  with 
strong  leather  bags,  in  form  like  a  woman's  breast, 
projecting  outwards,  nailed  to  the  circle  of  the  row- 
port,  and  fitting  tight  about  the  oar.  The  rowers, 
to  render  their  condition  more  comfortable,  were 
furnished  with  cushions  or  soft-dressed  fleeces.^ 

The  merchantmen  differed  considerably  both  in 
form  and  general  arrangements  from  the  war-gal- 
leys.  As  in  our  own  ships  of  burden,  under  the 
old  system  of  admeasurement,  the  hull  instead  of 
sinking  down  sharp  towards  the  keel,  bellied  out- 
wards at  the  sides,  so  as  to  render  the  bottom  al*» 


1  Schd.  Aristoph.  Eq.  55Z. 

2  Spallanzani  in  describing  the 
preparations  made  by  the  Portu- 
guese for  the  first  doubling  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  mentions, 
among  other  things,  a  double 
rudder,  so  "that  in  case  one 
**  should  be  damaged  there  might 
*'  be  another  to  act."  Travels  in 
the  Two  Sicilies,  iv.  201. 

'  The  sea-term  vxripieioywhich 
occurs  in  Thucydides,  ii.  93,  is 
very  variously  explained.  Mit- 
ford  (Hist.  Greece,  iii.  154)  con- 
tends, that  it  means  a  sort  of  bag 
placed  in  the  rpfifia,  or  aperture 
through   which  the    oar  passed, 


and  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
flowing  in  of  the  waves.  This 
bag,  however,  as  I  have  al- 
re^y  remarked  in  pp.  289,  290, 
was  called  dtrKta/ia.  PolL  iL  154. 
Potter  (ii.  136,)  thinks  it  was 
a  skin  on  which  the  rowers  sat. 
Lilius  Gyraldus,  (De  Navigiis,  e, 
vi.  p.  627,)  supposes  it  to  have 
been  that  part  of  the  galley  on 
which  the  oar  rested,  and  some- 
times signified  the  oar  itself.  The 
Greek  scholiast  on  Thucydides, 
(t.  V.  p.  399,)  agrees  with  Pot- 
ter, saying,  that  it  means  a  sheep- 
skin with  the  fleece  which  cover- 
ed the  rowers'  benches. 
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most  flat.  They  were  very  much  shorter,  moreover,  in 
proportion  to  their  height  than  ships  of  the  line,' 
which,  from  their  slender  elongated  figure,  ohtained 
the  appellation  of  long  galleys.  In  trading  YesseW 
much  greater  stress  was  laid  on  sails  than  on  oars, 
since  the  crews  could  never  be  suflSciently  nume- 
rous to  furnish  constantly  fresh  relays  of  rowers; 
and,  in  their  protracted  voyages,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  same  men  to  remain  perpetually 
on  the  benches.  The  masts  consequently  were  here 
of  very  great  height,  equalling,  according  to  rule,  the 
length  of  the  ship,  which  rendered  it  practicable 
to  crowd  an  immense  quantity  of  canvass,  but  at 
the  same  time  rendered  them  liable  to  capsize  in 
a  heavy  gale,  as  is  still  the  case  with  the  Levant- 
built  ships,  which  are  generally  much  taller  rigged 
than  ours.  They  commonly  gave  a  greater  length 
to  the  hull  of  transports,  though  not  altogether  so 
great  as  to  ships  of  war.  Pirate  luggers  were  al- 
ways built  without  decks,'  and  extremely  low  that 
they  might  be  the  better  able  to  approach  their 
prey  unperceived.  Their  sloops,  smacks,  and  light- 
ers,^ together  vnth  all  the  other  small  craft  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade,  exhibited  every  variety 
of  form,  but  appear  to  have  been  generally  stout- 
built  and  well-appointed. 

Respecting  the  tonnage  and  dimensions  of  the 
largest  class  of  merchantmen,  we  possess  little  po- 
sitive information.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
in  comparison  with  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  corn- 
trade,  between  Alexandria  and  Italy,*  they  were  of 


^  Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1863. 

*  One  of  these  vessels^  when 
built  for  speed,  would,  with  a  Mr 
wind,  make  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  the  twenty- four  hours. 
Herod,  iv.  86. 

^Thucyd.  i.  10.  Schol.  t.  v. 
p.  311. 

*  Much  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  still  carried 
on  in  extremely  small  barks  or 


open  boats.  See  Spallanzani,  Tm- 
vels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  iii.  1S2, 
sqq.  In  the  Adriatic,  howerer,  the 
necessity  has  at  length  been  ^t  of 
employing  vessels  of  a  broad  and 
fiat  construction,  and  extremely 
solid,  to  resist  the  violence  of  the 
storms  so  irequent  in  that  sea,  id. 
iv.  200. 

^  Lucian.  Navig.  §  5. 
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very  moderate  burden,  since  the  appearance  of  one 
of  those  large  ships  in  the  Peirseeus  excited  general 
astonishment.  The  size  of  this  Egyptian  trader,  which 
seems  to  have  been  no  way  distinguished  from  others 
engaged  in  the  same  traffic,  may  perhaps  assist  the 
imagination  in  forming  some  definite  idea  of  an 
ancient  merchantman :  its  length,  from  stem  to  stem, 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  its  breadth  nearly 
fifty,  and  its  clear  depth  in  the  hold  about  forty- 
five.  It  was  furnished  with  one  enormous  mast, 
with  yards  in  proportion,  and  a  capacious  mainsail, 
composed  of  numerous  tiers  of  ox-hides.  The  cables 
and  anchors,  capstains,  windlasses,  with  all  the  other 
appurtenances  of  a  ship,  were  on  a  suitable  scale, 
while  the  crew  was  so  numerous  as  to  be  compared 
to  an  army.  In  the  stem  were  airy  and  spacious 
cabins,  above  which  rose  the  gilded  figure  of  a 
goose.  On  either  side  of  the  bows  stood  an  image 
of  Isis,*  bending  over  the  waves  and  appearing  to 
afford  her  divine  protection  to  those  who  had  chosen 
her  for  their  tutelar  goddess.  Among  the  Greeks, 
however,  the  place  assigned  to  the  tutelar  divinity 
was  sometimes  the  stem,  where  oaths  were  taken, 
expiations  made,  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered  up, 
and  where  such  of  the  crew  as  had  committed  any 
offence  took  sanctuary.  On  the  top  of  the  mast 
was  a  vane^  of  burnished  metal  which,  turning  and 
flashing  in  the  sun,  appeared  like  a  streak  of  flame. 
As  their  ships,  more  especially  during  long  voyages, 
ran  perpetual  risk  of  being  assailed  by  pirates,  they 
were    abundantly    supplied   with   all   kinds   of  arms 


1  On  the  bowB  of  the  Athenian 
war-galleys  a  wooden  statue  of 
Athena,  richly  gilded,  occupied 
the  place  here  assigned  to  Isis. 
Aristoph.  Acham.  457,  et  Schol. 

*  See  on  vanes^  flags,  &c.,  Beck- 
mann^  History  of  Inventions,  iv. 
161.  As  many  of  our  sailors 
carry  about  their  persons  a  child's 
caul  as  an  amulet  to  protect  them 
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against  the  dangers  of  the  ocean, 
so  the  mariners  of  Greece  attri- 
buted a  sort  of  miraculous  power 
to  the  skins  of  the  seal  and  the 
hyeena,  which  they  bound  around 
the  summits  of  their  masts  as  a 
safeguard  against  lightning  and 
thunderbolts.  Plut.  Sympos,  iv. 
2.  1. 
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and  implements  of  war,  which  were  ranged  along 
the  cabin  partitions  and  elsewhere  with  so  mucli 
order  and  regularity,  that  they  could  always,  by  night 
or  day,  be  found  at  a  moment's  warning. 

It  was  by  yery  slow  advances  that  the  ancients 
arrived  at  that  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
art  of  ship-building,  which,  in  the  most  flourishing 
ages  of  Greece,  its  maritime  states  exhibited.  In 
the  Homeric  age,  the  largest  vessels  known  were 
of  very  moderate  burden,  since  even  the  poet,  who 
would  doubtless  allow  himself  some  licence,  speaks 
of  no  transport  which  could  carry  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  These  barks,  too,  Thucj- 
dides  thinks,  were  undecked,  like  the  pirate  vessels 
of  his  own  times,  and  indeed  in  ours  also,  in  most 
parts  of  the  .^gsean,  though  I  have  myself  sailed 
in  a  large  Greek  brig,  of  piratical  construction,  which 
carried  several  guns,  and  was  not  only  decked,  bat 
so  admirably  built,  that  after  labouring  ten  days  in 
a  storm,  she  made  not  an  inch  more  water  than 
when  in  port. 

The  various  stages  in  improvement  have  not  been 
marked.  They  went  on,  however,  each  age  excel- 
ling that  which  had  preceded  it,  until  at  length 
having  reached  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  their 
system  was  susceptible,  they  began  to  apply  their 
skill  to  the  creation  of  huge  fabrics  merely  for  show 
and  magnificence,  and  calculated  rather  for  the  gra* 
tification  of  an  insime  luxury  than  for  the  genuine 
purposes  of  trade.  One  of  these  naval  monsters 
was  constructed  at  Syracuse  under  the  eye  of  Ar- 
chimedes, and  at  the  expense  of  king  Hiero. 

Having  procured  from  the  forests  of  Mount  -ffitna 
timber  sufficient  for  the  building  of  sixty  triremes^ 
together  with  a  variety  of  other  materials  from  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Gaul,  as  crooked  timber  for  ribs,  hard  wood 
for  pegs,  with  pitch  and  hemp,  and  Spanish  broom  ^ 
for  cables,  he  assembled  a  sufficient  number  of  ship- 

*  Athen.  v.  40. 
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Wrights,  with  Archias,  the  Ck>rinthian,  at  their  head, 
and  set  them  to  work  under  the  inspection  of  Archi- 
medes, thoagh  he  himself  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  day  overlooking  the  workmen  at  the  dock.  When 
in  about  six  months  the  planking  had  been  carried 
to  about  half  the  height  of  the  hull,  and  properly 
sheathed  with  lead  in  lieu  of  the  copper  at  present 
employed,  the  ship  was  launched  *  by  means  of  a 
machine,  invented  for  the  purpose  by  Archimedes, 
into  a  sort  of  floating  dock,  where  it  was  completed 
in  other  six  months.  The  planks  were  fastened  to 
the  ribs  with  copper  bolts,  of  which  some  were  of 
ten  and  others  fifteen  pounds'  weight,  passed  through 
holes  prepared  for  them  by  the  auger;  and  over 
the  heads  of  these  bolts  plates  of  lead  were  fixed, 
having  been  first  lined,  as  it  were,  with  a  layer  of  wad- 
ding steeped  in  pitch. 

They  next  proceeded  to  the  interior  arrangements, 
the  explanation  of  which  is  replete  with  difficulty. 
The  whole  depth  of  the  ship  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  four  stories,  of  which  the  lowest,  or 
hold,  was  filled  by  the  cargo ;  the  second,  descended  to 
by  long  flights  of  steps,  was  appropriated  to  the  row- 
ers, who  were  ranged  in  twenty  banks  ;  the  third 
was  laid  out  in  cabins  for  the  use  of  the  crew,  while 
the  military  officers  and  the  men  occupied  the  upper- 
most.    The  kitchen  was  situated  in  the  stem. 

All  these  cabins  were  adorned  with  pavements  in 
mosaic,  representing  in  a  long  series  of  compartments 


1  By  what  ceremonies  a  ship- 
launch  was  accompanied  in  anti- 
quity, I  have  nowhere  discovered. 
Those  which  take  place  on  the 
occasion  in  modem  Qreece  are  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  and  may,  per- 
haps, have  had  a  classical  origin. 
A  crown  of  flowers  "  is  suspend-  - 
"  ed  from  the  prow  of  a  vessel 
**  when  it  is  first  launched,  and 
the  *  Kopotcunipi^'  or  master  of 
the  ship,  raises  the  jar  of  wine 


fi 


*€ 


t€ 


to  his  lips  as  he  stands  upon 
the  deck,  and  then  pours  it  on 
'« the  ground.  Surely,  nothing 
"  can  be  more  beautifully  clas- 
'*  sical ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished 
**  that  we  could  trace  some  part 
'*  of  a  ceremony  that  takes  place 
'^  with  us  upon  the  same  occasion 
"  to  this  source,  and  not  consider 
'Mt  as  an  imitation  of  one  of  the 
"  most  sacred  rites  of  our  reli- 
"  gion."  Douglas,  p.  65. 
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the  entire  action  of  the  Iliad;  while  the  fumitore, 
doors,  and  ceilings  were  furnished  with  proportionate 
splendour  and  elegance.  On  the  upper  deck  was  a 
gymnasium,  exactly  proportioned  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  ship,  together  with  a  number  of  walks  running 
through  the  midst  of  gardens  laid  out  on  leaden 
terraces,  and  containing  all  kinds  of  odoriferous  plants 
and  flowers.  All  these  alleys  were  arched  with  trellis- 
work,  overlaid  with  the  intermingled  foliage  of  the 
white-ivy  and  the  vine  growing  out  of  troughs  filled 
with  earth,  arranged  along  the  promenades,  and 
watered  like  other  gardens.  In  a  different  part  of 
the  ship  was  a  magnificent  apartment  called  tbe 
Aphrodision,  furnished  with  three  couches,  and  hav- 
ing a  pavement  variegated  with  agates,  and  all  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  marbles  of  Sicily.  It  was 
wainscotted  and  roofed  with  cypress,  while  its  doors 
were  of  Atlantic  citron-wood  inlaid  with  ivory.  On 
all  sides,  moreover,  it  was  adorned  with  pictures' 
and  statues  and  vases  and  goblets,  of  the  most  &n- 
ciful  and  varied  forms.  Contiguous  to  this  chamber 
was  the  library,  furnished  with  five  couches  and  store 
of  books.  Its  doors  and  wainscot  were  of  box,  and 
on  its  roof  was  a  sun-dial,  constructed  in  imitation 
of  that  in  the  Achradina.  There  was  also  a  batii, 
in  which  were  three  couches,  and  three  caldaria  of 
bronze,  together  with  a  basin  containing  five  metretss, 
lined  with  Taurominian  marble  of  various  colours. 
There  were  numerous  cabins  fitted  up  for  the  soldiers 
and  the  crew,  from  whom  was  selected  a  number  of 
persons  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  superintend  the 
pumps.*  The  ship  likewise  contained  twenty  stables, 
ten  on  either  hand,  well  supplied  with  fodder,  and 
every  convenience  for  the  grooms. 

In  the  bows  was  a  prodigious  reservoir  of  fresh- 
water, lined  with  tarpaulin,  and  kept  under  lock  and 
key;  and  near  it  lay  the  piscina  or  fish-pond,  over- 
laid with    lead,  and  filled  with  sea-water,  in  which 

J  Cf  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  432. 
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was  preserved  an  ample  supply  of  fish  for  a  long 
voyage.  On  projecting  galleries,  extending  along  the 
ship's  sides,  were  situated  the  wood- house,  the  kitchen, 
the  bake-house,  the  mills,  and  other  conveniences. 
At  different  distances  along  the  sides  were  ranged 
numerous  figures  of  Atlas,  nine  feet  in  height,  sup* 
porting  the  triglyphs  and  the  projecting  portions  of 
the  ship:  its  whole  surface,  moreover,  was  adorned 
with  suitable  paintings. 

There  arose  from  the  deck  eight  towers,  two  on 
the  stem,  two  on  the  prow,  and  four  in  the  ship's 
waist,  in  diameter  and  elevation  proportioned  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  whole.  From  the  outer  battle- 
ments of  each  of  th^se  turrets  projected  two  immense 
beams,  hollowed  out  like  troughs,  which  being  ba- 
lanced in  the  middle  on  the  edge  of  the  tower, 
could  be  filled  with  huge  stones,  that,  by  elevating 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  machine,  were  launched 
into  the  enemy's  ship  as  it  sailed  beneath.  These 
engines  were  probably  worked  by  ropes  and  pulleys 
attached  to  the  opposite  battlements.  Six  armed 
men,  two  of  whom  were  archers,  took  their  station 
in  each  turret,  the  whole  interior  of  which  was  filled 
with  stones  and  darts.  All  round  the  ship,  supported 
by  a  series  of  triangles,  ran  a  gallery,  defended  by 
a  parapet  and  battlements.  On  this  stood  a  cata- 
pult, invented  by  Archimedes,  which  cast  darts  eight- 
een feet  long,  with  stones  upwards  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  to  the  distance  of  a  fur- 
long. This  gallery,  as  well,  I  presume,  as  the  men 
who  worked  the  engine,  was  protected  by  a  close 
net-work  of  large  ropes  suspended  from  brazen  chains. 
To  each  of  the  three  masts  was  attached  a  couple 
of  engines,  which  darted  iron  bars  and  masses  of 
lead  against  the  enemy.  The  sides  of  the  ship 
bristled  with  iron  spikes,  designed  to  protect  it 
against  boarding ;  and  on  all  sides  were  likewise 
grapples,  which  could  be  flung  by  machines  into  the 
galleys  of  the  foe,  so  as  to  retain  them  within  reach 
of  the  missiles  from  on  board.     Along  the  galleries. 
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and  round  the  masts  and  eatapults,  were  drawn  ap 
two  hundred  and  forty  men  in  complete  armour.  In 
the  fore,  main^  and  mizen-tops  were  stationed  other 
warriors,  who  were  supplied  with  stones  and  similar 
missiles  bj  baskets  running  on  pulleys,  and  worked 
by  boys.  The  ship  was  supplied  with  twelve  andiors, 
of  which  four  were  of  wood,  and  eight  of  iron.* 

Very  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  discovering 
pines  sufficiently  lofty  for  the  fore  and  mizen-masts 
of  this  huge  galley;  but  it  was  only  by  accident 
that  a  swineherd  in  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi 
found  a  tree  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  the  main- 
mast. It  was  conveyed  to  the  sea  by  PhiKas,  an 
engineer  of  Taurominium.  The  pump,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  depth,  was  easily  worked  by  the  screw 
of  Archimedes,  and  only  required  the  labour  of  one 
individual.  The  name  first  bestowed  on  this  ship 
by  Hiero  was  "  The  Syracusan ;"  but  when  after- 
wards he  despatched  it  as  a  present  to  King  Ptolemy, 
he  changed  it  to  that  of  the  "  The  Alexandrian." 

Besides  the  individuals  already  enumerated,  there 
were  six  hundred  men  stationed  on  the  prow;  and 
to  administer  justice  in  this  floating  commonwealth 
a  court  was  instituted,  consisting  of  the  captain, 
the  pilot,  and  the  principal  officers  in  command  in 
the  forecastle,  who  judged  according  to  the  laws  of 
Syracuse.  It  was  followed  on  the  voyage  to  Egypt 
by  a  number  of  smaller  craft,  of  which  the  majority 
were  fishing-smacks. 

The  cargo  of  "  The  Alexandrian,*'  which,  together 
with  the  vessel  itself,  was  presented  to  King  Ptolemy 
at  a  time  when  fiunine  raged  in  Egypt,  consisted 
of  sixty  thousand  medimni  of  com,  two  thousand 
jars  of  salt-fish,  twenty  thousand  talents  of  wool,  and 

1  C£  Artemid.   Oneirocrit.  iL  to  Midas,  L  4.  5.  Schol.  Aristo}^ 

S3,   p.    110,  with   the  amusing  £q.  753.    If  we  may  trust  to  the 

conjectures  of  Goguet,  &c.,  on  the  testimony  of  Lucian,  a  small  boat- 

ongin   of   anchors,   Origine    des  anchor  could  be  bouglit  for  five 

Loix,  ii.  221.     P&usanias  attri-  drachmas.     Dialog.    Mortu(Hrum, 

butes  the  invention  of  the  anchor  iv.  1. 
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an  equal  quantity  of  other  commodities.  The  poet 
Archimelos  having  written  a  copy  of  verses  on  this 
nautical  castle^  Hiero  felt  so  greatly  flattered  by  the 
compliment  that  he  sent  the  author  a  thousand 
medimni  of  wheats  vrhich  he  landed  for  him  at  the 
Peiraeeus. 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  another  depart- 
ment of  nautical  architecture  among  the  ancients, 
in  which  there  was  probably  a  greater  display  of 
fancy  than  of  science,  we  shall  here  introduce  the 
description  of  a  pleasure-barge  in  which  Ptolemy 
Philopater  and  the  ladies  of  his  court  used  to  sail 
upon  the  Nile.^  Among  the  caliphs  and  sultans  of 
the  East  we  And  traces  of  a  similar  taste  for  gor- 
geous and  magnificent  barks;  but  neither  in  history 
nor  fiction  do  we  remember  to  have  met  any  account 
of  a  vessel  so  curiously  constructed,  or  so  superbly 
and  sumptuously  adorned.  It  was,  in  the  first  place, 
half  a  furlong  in  length,  flat-bottomed,  and  rising 
high  above  the  water  on  account  of  the  swell,  with 
projecting  keel,  and  prow  of  most  graceful  curva- 
ture, —  or,  I  should  rather,  perhaps,  say,  prows,  for  it 
appeared  double  in  front,  as  though  a  pair  of  galleys 
had  been  lashed  together.  Along  the  sides  and  stern 
ran  two  galleries,  the  one  above  the  other,  where 
the  persons  on  board  might  stroll  and  take  exercise 
as  the  barge  was  wafted  along  by  the  wind.  Of 
these  the  lower  one  resembled  an  open  peristyle,  the 
upper  a  close  arcade  furnished  at  intervals  with  win- 
dows looking  out  upon  the  river. 

Considering  the  whole  barge  as  one  great  build- 
ing, the  architect  placed  the  extreme  hall  encir- 
cled by  a  single  row  of  columns  at  the  extremity 
of  the  stem,  where  it  was,  doubtless,  i^proached 
from  the  upper  gallery.  Having  traversed  this, 
you  next  beheld  a  propylfieon  erected  with  the  most 

^  The  great  attention  paid  to  fact^  that  they  possessed  at  one 

navigation  by  the  Egyptians,  un-  time  upwards  of  four  thousand 

der  tiie  government  of  the  Ptole-  ships  of  all  sizes.    Athen.  v.  36. 
mies,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
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precious  wood  and  ivory.  This  led  into  a  proi- 
cenion  roofed  over,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  lay  a 
variety  of  chambers.  Of  these  the  most  remsurk- 
able  was  a  vast  peripheral  hall  fitted  up  with 
twenty  couches.  This  apartment  was  wainscotted 
with  cedar  and  Milesian  cypress;  the  doors,  twenty 
in  number,  were  formed  of  panels  of  citron  wood 
richly  inlaid  with  ivory.  The  hinges,  the  nails,  the 
knockers,  and  door-handles,  were  of  copper,  gilt. 
The  shafts  of  the  columns  were  cypress  wood,  and 
the  Corinthian  capitals  of  gold  and  ivory  were  sur- 
mounted by  an  architrave  richly  overlaid  with  gold. 
Above  this  again  was  a  broad  frieze  adorned  with 
numerous  figures  of  animals  roughly  sculptured  in 
ivory,  but  remarkable  for  the  costliness  of  the  ma- 
terials. The  ceiling  was  of  cedar  wood  elabbrately 
carved  and  covered  with  a  blaze  of  gilding.  Close 
at  hand  were  the  apartments  of  the  women,  in  the 
structure  and  ornaments  of  which  equal  magnifi- 
cence was  displayed.  In  another  part  of  the  bark 
was  a  chapel  of  Aphrodite  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
It  contained  a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  Parian 
marble.  This  sacred  edifice  was  surrounded  by 
other  suites  of  apartments  among  which  was  a 
symposion  adorned  with  pillars  of  Indies  marble. 
Towards  the  prow  was  a  siedoon  sacred  to  Dionysos, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  pillars  furnished  with 
numerous  couches,  and  adorned  with  gilded  cor- 
nices. The  roof  was  enriched  with  ornaments  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  god,  that  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability orgeastic  processions  of  Bacchantes  and  Bac- 
chanals, with  crowns  of  ivy  and  vine  leaves.  On 
the  right  hand  this  saloon  opened  into  a  grotto  or 
cavern,  in  which  the  colours  of  rocks  were  imitated 
by  an  incrustation  of  precious  stones,  whose  bril- 
liance was  in  various  parts  relieved  by  ornaments 
of  gold.  The  busts  of  the  royal  family  sculptured 
of  Parian  marble  were  ranged  round  the  grot. 

On   the  roof  of  the  great  saloon  was  erected  a 
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small  symposion,  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  from  its  airiness  and  the  fine  pros- 
pect it  commanded  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Nile.  It  was  completely  open  in  front,  and  the 
roof  consisting  of  a  series  of  semicircular  hoops 
like  the  top  of  a  caleche,  it  could  be  bent  down 
and  drawn  forward  at  pleasure,  and  was  covered 
with  purple  hangings.  By  a  winding  staircase  con- 
structed in  a  different  part  of  the  bark,  you  as- 
cended to  another  hall,  constructed  and  decorated 
after  the  Egyptian  manner,  being  adorned  with  a 
number  of  roimJ  pillars  composed  of  a  succession 
of  blocks  of  equal  height,  alternately  white  and 
black.  Their  capitals,  likevnse  were  round,  but 
contracting  rather  than  expanding  at  the  top  like 
an  elongated  rose-bud. 

In  all  this  part  of  the  column,  technically  deno- 
minated calathos,  there  were  neither  volutes  nor  rows 
of  open  and  projecting  foliage  as  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture, but  bells  of  the  river  lotos,  or  other 
flowers,  intermingled  with  newly  formed  fruit  of 
the  date  palm.  To  correspond  with  these  co- 
lumns, the  walls  of  Egyptian  edifices  were  6*0* 
quently  lined  with  black  and  white  slabs  alter- 
nating with  each  other.  Of  these  the  white  were 
sometimes  of  alabaster. 

This  bark  was  furnished  with  but  one  mast,  one 
hundred  and  five  feet  in  height,  to  which  was  fitted 
a  single  sail  of  byssus  with  purple  fringe.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  sail  must,  however,  have  been 
prodigious,  but  from  the  fineness  of  its  fabric  it 
could  never  have  been  hoisted  in  rough  weather. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  materials  wherewith  the 
ships  of  the  ancients  were  constructed  we  shall  find 
that  they  here  differed  as  much  from  the  practice 
of  modem  nations,  at  least  in  the  north,  as  in  the 
form  and  style  of  rigging.  With  us  scarcely  any- 
thing but  oak  or  teak  is  employed  in  those  parts 
which    come    in   contact   with    the   water,   whereas 
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the  Greeks  eoratnicted  tbeir  vmr  galleys,  in  which 
speed  was  of  the  greatest  moment,  of  fir/  while 
they  chiefly  tnade  use  of  pitch  pine  in. the  build- 
ing of  merchantmen,  as  that  wood  long  resists  the 
corrosiye  action  of  the  sea. 

The  Cypriotes  appear  in  all  cases  to  have  giyen 
the  preference  to  the  pine  which  abounds  in  the 
island,  and  was  esteemed  superior  to  the  pitch 
tree,^  though  the  latter  was  sometimes  appropriated 
to  the  building  of  ships  of  war.  Among  the  Sy- 
rians and  Phoenicians,  in  whose  country  a  supplj 
of  pine  was  not  to  be  obtained,^  the  custom  pre- 
vailed of  building  ships  entirely  of  cedar.*  The 
practice  of  employing  oak^  had,  likewise,  already 
been  introduced,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  common ;  but  in  the  larger  classes  of  ships 
the  keel  was  always  of  that  timber,  in  order  that, 
when  drawn  on  shore,  it  might  be  able  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass.  In  the 
holcades  or  merchantmen,  the  keel,  like  the  ship 
itself,  was  of  pitch  pine;  but  all  such  vessels  were 
in  those  days  supplied  with  a  false  keel,  called 
chelysma,^  of  oak,  or  oxya,  designed  to  act  as  a  pro- 
tection when  they  were  drawn  up  into  dry  dock. 
Masts  and  yards  were  commonly  of  the  silver  fir  f 
oars  of  such  timber  as  grew  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  mountains."  The  turned  work  used  in  ornament- 
ing the   interior   was  commonly   of    mulberry,  ash. 


»  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  6.  5. 
TIblU  de  Legg.  iv.  t.  vii.  333. 

*  Cf.  Artemid.  Oneirocrit.  ii. 
25,  p.  113. 

»  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  7.  5. 

♦  Id.  iv.  5.  5.  V.  6.  5.  There 
were  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference. 
V.  8.  1. 

'  Theophrastus  appears  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  oak  of  Epd- 
ros,  the  acoms  of  which  had  been 
frequently  sown  in  other  parts  of 


Greece,  but  produced,  he  says, 
inferior  timber.  Hist.  Plant  iL 
2.  6.  Cf.  Orph.  Argonaut  ISO. 
Cf.  Valer.  Flacc.  viii.  161.  L  303. 

6  Theoph.  Hist  Plant  v.  7. 
2,  seq.  iii.  10.  1. 

7  Theoph.  Hist  Plant  v.  I.  7. 

8  Id.  iv.  1.  4.  The  oar  was 
usnally  fastened  to  the  n>w-port 
by  a  stout  th(»ig,  which,  of  the 
size  used  in  boats,  seems  to  hate 
cost  about  two  oboloL  LudaiL 
Dial.  Mortuor.  iv.  §  1. 
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elm,   or  platane  wood,  of  which  the  last  was  least 
esteemed.^ 

Sails  were  made  and  manufactured  from  a  variety 
of  materials.  It  has  been  seen  above,  in  speaking 
of  the  Egyptian  war  ships,  that  they  sometimes  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  hides  sown  together.  They 
were,  likewise,  in  various  countries,  plaited,  as  now 
in  China,'  from  reeds,  or  rushes,  but  the  sailcloth 
of  the  Greeks  was  generally,  like  our  own,  woven 
from  hemp.*  For  this,  in  Egypt,  the  papyrus  was 
sometimes  substituted.  Princes  and  grandees  occa- 
sionally, in  their  pleasure-boats,  employed,  in  lieu 
of  these  rude  materials,  cotton  or  fine  linen,  dyed,  to 
augment  their  beauty,  of  the  most  brilliant  purple. 
To  this  Shakespeare  alludes  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  though  familiar,  perhaps,  to  the  reader, 
I  must,  nevertheless,  beg  permission  to  quote : 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne, 

Burnt  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed^  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  *em  :  the  oars  were  silver ; 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke^  and  made 

The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  filter, 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person, 

It  beggar'd  all  description.     She  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold  of  tissue,) 

O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 

The  fancy  out- work  nature.     On  each  side  her, 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  cupids, 

With  diverse-colour'd  fims,  whose  wind  did  seem 

To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool ; 

And  what  they  \mdid,  did.  

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids,  or 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i  'th  'eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adorning ;   at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands. 
That  yarely  frame  the  ofiice.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.* 


1  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  7.  3.         ♦  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Act 
*  Goguet,  iv.  260.  iL  Scene  3. 

3  Theoph.  Hist.  iv.  8.  4. 
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An  ancient  anonymoos  writer  on  the  art  military 
describes  a  vessel  closelj  resembling  our  steam- 
boats in  construction,  but  in  which  bullocks,  sta- 
tioned in  the  hold,  worked  the  paddle-wheels  in- 
stead of  an  engine.  It  flew  along  the  water,  says 
the  author,  without  oars  or  sails,  simply  by  the 
impulses  of  wheels,  which,  rising  partly  above  the 
waves,  operated,  when  in  action,  like  a  succession 
of  oars. 

Ropes  and  cables  ^  were  manufactured  in  anti- 
quity from  a  great  variety  of  materials.  At  first, 
the  cordage  most  in  use  would  appear  to  have  been 
composed  of  twisted  thongs ;  for  which,  in  process 
of  time,  was  substituted  goats'  hair,^  the  Spanish 
broom,*  the  bark  of  the  cornel*  and  linden-tree,' 
with  byblos,  hemp,^  and  flax.^  The  enormous  ca- 
bles which  supported  the  bridge  thrown  by  Xerxes 
over  the  Hellespont  were  manufactured  from  mixed 
materials,  of  which  two-thirds  were  byblos  and  one- 
third  white  flax.^  They  were  of  dimensions  so  Tsst 
that  a  piece  half  a  yard  in  length  weighed  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

Of  the  sailors,  upon  whose  energy,  skill,  and  con- 
rage,  the  success  of  every  voyage  necessarily  de- 
pended, ancient  writers  have  been  more  than  usually 
scanty  in  their  communications.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  mariners  as  well  on  board  the  merchantmen 
of  Athens  as  those  of  the  other  states  of  Greece, 
were  partly  citizens,  partly  strangers,  and  in  many 
instances  slaves.  Leading  a  life  full  of  hardship 
and  danger,  engaged  as  it  were  in  a  perpetual  con- 
flict with   the  elements,   their  tempers  grew  fierce, 

1  SchoL    Aristoph.    Eq.    129.         ^  Athen.  v.  40. 

iEschyl.  175.  *  Plut.  AlexancL  «  18. 

« Geop.    xvui.    9.      Common  xx*f;A«iu.  jf  lo. 

sacks  and  cushions  for  rowers  on  ^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  7.  5. 
board  the  galleys  were  likewise  «  Dioacor  iii  1 65 
manu&ctured  from  the  same  ma- 
terial.    Cf.  Var.  de  Re   Rustic  ^  H««x^-  ^ii.  25. 
ii.  7.     Columel.  7.  6.  ft.  «  Id.  viL  34.  $6. 
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their  manners  boisterous  and  rude,^  and  their  morals 
none  of  the  most  elevated.  During  the  intervals 
they  spent  on  shore,  they  endeavoured  by  snatch- 
ing at  all  the  coarse  pleasures  within  their  reach, 
to  make  themselves  some  amends  for  their  habi* 
tual  privations.  The  excuse,  however,  for  this  con- 
duct was  often  sophistically  borrowed  from  religion, 
for  during  the  prevalence  of  storms  at  sea,  it  was 
customary  to  make  vows  to  Poseidon,  or  Castor  and 
Polydeukes,  or  some  of  the  other  patrons  of  the 
nautical  art ;  and  on  reaching  port  the  victims  were 
slain  and  offered  up,  and  the  sacrifice  of  necessity 
was  accompanied  by  a  feast.  To  these  their  boon 
companions,  dancing-girls,  female  flute-players,  he- 
tairse,  jugglers,  and  low  parasites,  were  invited,  and 
the  whole  usually  terminated  in  excessive  intoxica- 
tion and  a  battle  royal.  Most  mariners  were  at- 
tached to  some  dame  of  equivocal  reputation  in  the 
Peirseeus  or  elsewhere,  to  whom  on  their  return 
from  voyages  they  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
presents,  such  as  a  pair  of  gilded  slippers,  a  dainty 
cheese,  a  jar  of  pickles,  or  saltfish,  or  a  measure  or 
two  of  onions.  What  was  the  amount  of  wages, 
which  enabled  them  to  indulge  in  this  kind  of 
liberality,  I  have  nowhere  been  able  to  discover, 
though  in  all  probability  it  was  at  least  equal  to 
the  pay  received  by  seamen  in  the  war-galleys,  that 
is  from  three  to  four  oboloi  a-day.  Their  operations 
while  on  board,  were  regulated  of  course  by  circum- 
stances and  the  accidents  of  the  weather.  Thus, 
when  the  breeze  was  strong  and  favourable,  they 
might  lounge  or  sit  about  the  decks,  or  sleep,  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
without  shifting  a  sail  or  handling  an  oar,  though 
a  man  was  always  stationed  at  the  prow  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  and  watch  the  aspect  of  the  sky.* 
In  calms,  however,  or  when  the  swell  and  roar  of  the 
sea  foretold  an  approaching  tempest,  the  whole  crew 

1  Plat.  Phsedr.  t.  i.  p.  34.  «  Aristoph.  Eq.  548. 
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took  to  their  cusliions,  and  raising  at  the  command 
of  the   boatswain,^  a  loud  chant,^  which  contended 
in    Yolume    with    the    angry    voice    of    the    ocean, 
they   strained  every  nerve  to  augment  the  velocity 
of  their   bark,   and  gain  some   friendly  port  before 
the  storm  fiurly  set  in.     Occasionally,  however,  thej 
were   overtaken   by  tempests  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  rocky  islands  or  bleak  and  inhospitable  promon- 
tories like  the  Chelidonian  rocks,  wh^^  from  what- 
ever point  of  the  compass  the  wind  might  blow  a 
heavy  surge  beat  upon  the  shore  perpetually.    Unda 
these  circumstances  it  was  observed,  more  especially 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that  two  brilliant 
glancing    lights    played    evermore   about    the  masts 
and  yards,   shooting  hither  and  thither,  and  kind- 
ling up   the  crest  of  the  surge  by  their  luminous 
appearance.      These  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  tender 
and  affectionate  brothers  of  Helen,   whose  b^oTo- 
lence  towards  mankind   in  general  was  only  to  be 
equalled  by  their  attachment  to  each  other.     When 
matters  came  to  extremities  and  the  waves  appeared 
ready  to   engulf  both   crew  and  passengers,  all  on 
board   became  keenly  sensible  to   the   irregularities 
of  their  past  lives,  and  the  whispered  interrogi^on 
passed  round  the  bark:  '^have  you  been  initiated?" 
Because  those  to  whom  the  truths  treasured  up  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Eleusis  had   been  revealed,  were 
supposed  to  be  bettar  prepared  than  other  men  for 
meeting  death,  and  appearing  at  the  judgment-seat 
of  heaven.     It  was  now  that  vows  and  prayers  wa^ 
heard,  and  that  feelings  of  repentance  were  sincere, 
and  it  would  have  required  a  more  than  ordinaiy 
degree  of  apathy  to  forget  such  circumstances  when, 
by    an    unlooked-for    interposition    of    Providence, 
they  were  snatched  from  the   jaws  of  d^ith,  and 
restored  to  their  kindred  and  their  homes.    We  may 
remark  here,   by  the  way,   that,  to   passengers  la- 

1  Suid.  v.  reXevtrr^c  Stallb.  ad         <  Schol.  Aristoi^.  Yeqp.  909. 
Plat  Rep.  i.  ]  98. 
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bouring  under  the  effects  of  Bea-sickness^  a  decoc- 
tion of  a  species  of  thyme  ^  (thjmum  tragoriganum) 
was  administered. 

In  their  political  predilections,^  the  mariners  of 
Greece  were  almost  invariably  observed  to  be  de- 
mocratic, probably  because  being  possessed  of  su- 
perior energy  they  naturally  spumed  all  control 
save  that  of  the  laws,  and  were  ready  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  to  contend  for  liberty. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  with  the  Athe- 
nian seamen,  who,  in  the  flourishing  periods  of  Hel- 
lenic history  bore  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
other  seafiu*er8  of  Greece,  as  the  sailors  of  England 
do  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  European  states. 

Although  the  mariners'  compass  had  not  yet 
been  invented,  the  ancient  sailors  did  not,  as  ap- 
pears to  be  generally  supposed,  creep  timidly  from 
headland  to  headland  along  the  shore,  but  traversed 
boldly  the  open  sea,  directing  their  course  by  the 
constellations,  more  particularly  that  of  the  greater 
bear.  In  this  practice  the  Arabs  of  Phoenicia  led 
the  way  as  in  most  other  early  improvements  con- 
nected with  seamanship. 

It  is  sometimes  believed  that,  in  very  remote 
ages,  mankind  possessed  no  names  for  the  winds,' 
because  as  they  had  not  yet  addicted  themselves  to 
navigation,  it  concerned  them  very  little  to  observe 
how  or  which  way  they  blew.  Possibly,  however, 
we  somewhat  exaggerate  the  heedlessness  and  ig- 
norance of  the  remoter  generations  of  men  who 
must  have  been  singularly  obtuse  in  their  intellect 
if  they  could  not  tell  whether  the  wind  blew  up 
or  down  a  valley,  or  on  the  back  or  front  of  their 
houses,  and  bad  failed  to  designate  the  several 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  by  distinct  appellations, 
whereby  to  distinguish  them  when  they  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  their  effects.     About  the  period 

»  Dioaoor.  m.  35.  *  See  Goettling's  note  on  v.  379, 

«  Plut.  Themist.  §  19.  of  Hesiod's  Theogon.  p.  38,  aeq. 
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of  the  Trojan  war  some  inventive  genins  sprwg 
up  who  gave  a  name  to  the  north  and  the  souti 
winds,  and  already  in  the  time  of  Homer  the 
Greeks  had  contrived  to  have  foar  points  to  their 
compass,  at  least  the  poet  speaks  but  of  the  four 
cardinal  winds,  Boreas,  the  north;  Euros,  the  east; 
Notes,  the  south,  and  Zephjrros,  the  west.  To 
these  other  four  were  afterwards  added,  and  at 
the  same  time  some  change  was  introduced  into 
the  ancient  nomenclature,  the  north-east  was  called 
Caecias ;  ^  the  south-east.  Euros ;  the  name  of  the 
east  being  changed  to  Apeliotes ;  the  south-west, 
Libs ;  the  north-west,  Argestes,  and  sometimes 
Olympias,  *  or  lapyx,  or  Sciron ;  which,  however, 
according  to  Pliny  differed  from  the  Argestes,  and 
was  peculiar  to  Athens.  These  are  the  winds  re- 
presented on  the  tower  of  Andronicos  Cyrrhestes  at 
Athens,  spoken  of  by  Varro,  Vitruvius,'  and  many 
modem  travellers.  Pliny,*  Gralen,  and  Aulns  Gel- 
lius  differ  from  Aristotle  in  confining  the  name  of 
Aparctias  to  the  north  wind,  and  giving  that  of 
Boreas  to  the  north-east,  or  Aquilo  of  the  Romans.^ 

Winds  blowing  from  the  northern  points  of  the 
compass  are  most  frequent  in  Greece.  Aristotle^ 
remarks,  that  Boreas  is  strong  at  its  commence- 
ment, but  feeble  towards  its  close  ;  and  that  of 
the  south  wind,  the  reverse  is  true.^  It  may,  more- 
over, be  added,  that  the  north  wind  was  not  only 
the  most  common,  but  also  the  dryest  and  most 
severe,  though  sometimes  accompanied  by  lightning, 
and  hail,  and  snow.  The  same  wind  brought  rain 
on  the  Hellespont,  and  at  Cyren^.  The  Csecias 
commonly  prevailed  about  the  vernal  equinox,  and, 
in  Attica  and  the  islands,   was  a  rainy  wind;"  the 

^  Called    also    *EXKriawoyrlac,  ^  Nat.  Hist  ii.  46. 

by  Aristot.  ProbL  xxvi.  58.    Plin.  *  See  further  in  Coray,  IHbc 

ii.  46.     Cf.  Aristoph.  Eq.  435.  Prelim,  ad  Hippoc  $  61. 

*  Cf.  Theoph.  Caus.  Plant,  v.  ^  Meteorol.  ii.  6. 

2.  5.     Hist.  Plant,  iv.  14.  11.  7  Problem,  xxvi.  41. 

*  1.  i.  c.  6.  ®  Arifit.  Problem,  xxvi.  58. 
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Apetiotes  was  a  humid  but  soft  wind  felt  chiefly 
in  the  morning.^  The  Euros,  which,  as  Gcettling^ 
obserres,  is  the  Scirocco  of  the  Italians,  pre- 
vails about  the  winter  solstice,  and  at  first  is 
warm  and  dry,  but  afterwards  by  blowing  long  over 
the  sea  becomes  moist,  and  brings  rain,  particularly 
in  Lesbos.*  Aristotle,  however,  speaks  of  the  No- 
tes as  the  chief  rainy  wind  in  this  island,^  and  ob- 
serves what  1  have  myself  verified  in  the  Delta, 
that  during  the  Simoom  objects  appear  greater  than 
their  natural  size.*  The  Notes  blows  chiefly  about 
the  end  of  autumn  in  Greece,  as  I  found  it  also 
on  the  Nile  immediately  after  the  winter  solstice, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  spring.^  It  likewise 
prevails  during  the  dog-days^  (sti  xvvi).  Naturally 
moist  and  warm^  it  was  at  first  weak,  but  grew 
powerful  as  it  drew  towards  its  end,  when  it  co- 
vered  the  sky  with  clouds  and  ended  in  rain.^ 
South  winds  blowing  from  the  sea,  by  which  they 
were  cooled,  were  considered  favourable  to  vege- 
tation particularly  in  the  Thriasian  plain  in  Attica, 
lying  between  the  Sciros  and  the  Cephissos.  These 
same  winds  were  supposed  to  be  cold  in  Libya; 
I  think  erroneously,  since  the  south  winds  are  warm 
in  Egypt.  The  Libs  is  moist  and  cloudy,  though 
less  so  than  the  Csecias;  but  the  clouds  which  it 
brings  are  quickly  dispersed ;  it  blows  chiefly  about 
Guides  and  Rhodes.^ 

The  Zephyr  *^  which  prevails  in  the  spring,  at  mid- 
summer and  in  autumn  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  evening 
and  never  in  the  morning.  According  to  Aristotle 
it  is  the  gentlest  wind  that  blows.^^    Theophrastus, 

*  Aristot.  MeteoroLii.  6,  Prob-         ▼  Arisiot.  Prob.  xxvL  118. 
l^n.  xxTi.  33.  34.  57.  ^  Id.  xxvi.  Z. 

<  Ad  Hesiod.  Theogon.  379.  9  Theophrast.  De  Ventis,  §  51. 

*  Coray,  Disc.  Prelim,  ad  Hip-  *®  Zc^v/ooc,  Ttjy  f^riy  vols  icvic- 
poc.  §  61.  roic  iy^i^ovQ.    PhUost.  Icon.  i.  9. 

*  Problem.  xxvL  58.  p.  779. 

*  Aristot.  Problem,  xxvi.  55*  **  MeteoroL  ii.  5.  6.    Problem. 
^  Id.  xxvi.  1 6.                                xxvi.  33.  35.  37.  54.  57. 
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howeTer,  remarks,  that  it  is  cold  in  some  countries, 
though  less  so  than  Boreas;^  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Hippocrates,  it  is  most  of  all  winds  charged  with 
rain.'  The  Argestos  is  no  less  dry  and  serene  than 
the  Aparctias,  though  it  sometimes  brings  thunder- 
clouds and  hail.'  This  wind  is  remarkably  cold  at 
Chalcis  in  Euboea.  When  about  the  winter  solstice 
it  happens  to  blow,  it  dries  up  and  withers  the 
trees  more  than  long  continued  heats  and  droughts.^ 
At  Rhodes  and  at  Cnidos  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  heavy  clouds.* 

The  Etesian  winds  which  commence  immediately 
after  the  summer  solstice,  and  continue  through 
the  dog-days,  are  in  reality  northern  winds,  but  oc- 
casionally point  obliquely  both  towards  the  west  and 
towards  the  east.  They  prevail  chiefly  at  night  ;^ 
and  are  sometimes  exceedingly  powerful  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt.^  Another  class  of  Etesian  winds  prevailed 
earlier  in  the  year,  beginning  about  twenty  days  after 
the  winter  solstice.  These  are  weaker,  more  variable, 
and  of  briefer  duration  than  the  real  Etesian  winds, 
and  I  will  add,  from  my  own  experience,  cover 
the  sky  with  dark  clouds,  and  blow  extremely  cold 
even  along  the  shores  of  Marmarica  and  Cyrene. 
In  ancient  Greece  they  obtained  the  name  of  Or- 
nithise  —  "  the  Bird  Winds  *'  —  because  they  an- 
nounced the  return  of  the  birds.®  Or,  according 
to  another  version  of  the  matter,  because  they  were 
so  cold  as  to  strike  dead .  various  kinds  of  birds 
during  their  flight,  and  strew  the  earth  with  their 
bodies.^ 

During  the  winter  months  these  cold  and  piercing 
winds  blow  with  so  much  fury  over  the  la^d-locked 
seas  and  islands  of  Greece,  that  among  the  ancients 

1  De  Ventia,  §  31.  *  Aristot.  Meteorol.  ii.  5.  6. 

«  De  Aer.  et  Loc.  §  26.  t  Ccesar.  De  BeU.  Civil. 

*  Aristot.  Meteorol.  ii.  6.  ^  ^  ^.      -^_,.         ,  ,.. 

♦  Theoph.  Hist  Plant,  iv.  1 7.         "  ^^y^  »>«:  ^^^^  ""P" 
De  Caus.  Plant,  v.  1 6.  I^  **«  ^"-  «» I^  §•  76- 

>  De  Ventis,  §  51.  '  Schol.  Aristoph.  Adiarn.  877. 
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all  navigation  was  suspended  during  the  brumal  sea- 
son. In  proof  of  the  violence  of  these  aerial  cur- 
rentSy  which  may  almost  be  said  to  set  steadily  in 
one  direction  through  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  in  several  of  the  islands  neither 
vines  nor  fig-trees  can  be  trained  upright,  but  are 
blown  down  and  compelled  to  creep  along  the 
rocks.^  An  example  of  the  strength  of  the  gales 
which  sometimes  also  prevail  on  the  Hellenic  con- 
tinent is  recorded  in  history;  during  the  retreat  of 
Cleombrotos  out  of  Boeotia,  his  army  being  overtaken 
by  a  storm  as  it  was  traversing  the  mountain  passes 
leading  from  Creusis  to  iEgosthena  along  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  numerous  sumpter  asses  were  blown 
with  their  ladings  over  the  precipices;  even  the 
shields  and  arms  were  in  many  cases  whirled  from 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers  and  precipitated  into  the 
waves  below;  and  to  prevent  similar  misfortune 
the  rest  of  the  army  turned  their  bucklers  upside 
down  and  filled  them  with  stones,  while  they  pushed 
forward,  divested  of  defensive  armour,  into  the  Me- 
garis,  a  friendly  comitry,  from  which  they  afterwards 
returned  and  fetched  off  their  shields.^ 

In  cases  of  shipwreck  the  protection  afforded  to 
crews  and  merchandise  depended  in  most  cases,  per- 
haps, on  the  character  and  progress  of  civilisation 
of  the  people  on  whose  shore  the  accident  happened. 
On  the  coast  of  Thrace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salmydessos,  where  the  whole  maritime  population 
appear  to  have  been  confirmed  wreckers,  numerous- 
pillars  were  set  up  aloncr  the  beach  to  mark  the 
limits  within  which  each  little  commanity  might 
claim  whatever  booty  was  drifted  in  by  the  sea. 
Previous  to  this  arrangement,  the  barbarians  used 
frequently  to  come  to  blows  in  the  eager  pursuit 
of  this  inhuman  calling,  and  in  these  brawls  many 
lives   were  lost.      Afterwards   they   appear  to   have 

1  Thiersch^  Etat  Actuel  de  la     Traite  Complet  des  Abeilles.  t.  i. 
Gr^ce.  t.  i.  p.  284.    Delia  Rocca,     p.  203. 

«  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4.  1 7. 

y  2 
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carried  on  their  war  against  distressed  mariners 
with  perfect  harmony  and  equanimity.^  But  among 
the  Rhodians,  an  enterprising  mercantile  people,  the 
amount  of  salvage  was  regulated  by  a  law  which, 
together  with  the  rest  of  their  commercial  code, 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans. 

If  gold,  or  silver,  or  any  other  article,  be  brought 
up  from  the  depth  of  eight  cubits,  the  person  who 
saves  it  shall  receive  one-third.  If  from  fifteen 
cubits,  the  person  who  saves  it  shall,  on  account 
of  the  depth,  receive  one-half.  If  goods  are  cast 
up  by  the  waves  towards  the  shore,  and  found  snnk 
at  the  depth  of  one  cubit,  the  person  who  carries 
them  out  safe  shall  receive  a  tenth  part.^  It  was 
customary,  moreover,  in  old  times,  to  keep  a  num- 
ber of  divers  on  board  ships  for  the  purpose  of 
descending  to  loosen  the  anchors  when  they  chanced 
to  take  too  firm  a  hold  in  the  sand,  as  also  to 
recover  goods  which  had  been  thrown  overboard 
in  times  of  danger.* 

On  various  headlands  and  promontories  of  the 
ancient  world  beacon-fires  were  habitually  kindled  to 
guide  the  course  of  the  ships  into  port;  and  for 
these,  in  after  ages,  light-houses,  adorned  with  every 
beauty  of  architecture,  and  carried  to  a  vast  height, 
were  substituted.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
was  that  erected  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  by  Sos- 
tratos,  the  Cnidian,  whose  name,  by  permission  of 
the  king,  was  inscribed  upon  the  structure.*  By 
one  author  it  is  described  as  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high,  and  equal  in  dimensions  at  the  base  to 
one  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Memphis.  In  form 
it  may  possibly  have  resembled  the  Haram  el 
KedSb,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  square 
towers  from  the  basement  upwards,  diminishing 
in   size,   and   appearing    to   spring  up    out   of  each 

^  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  5.  \Z,  seq.  Livius^  xliv.  10.    Manil.  Astro- 

<  Beckmann,    History  of  In-  nom.  449. 

ventions,  i.  ISO.  ^  Of.  Lucian.  Quom.  Hist.  ait. 

'  Lucian.    Pharsal.    iii.     697.  Conscrib.  §  62. 
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other.  With  this  the  language  of  Strabo  *  very 
well  agrees,  since  he  tells  ns,  it  was  a  building 
consisting  of  numerous  stages.  On  the  summit 
bright  fires  were  kept  perpetually  burning,  so  that 
on  that  low  shore,  where  there  is  no  hill  or  moun- 
tain for  many  days'  journey,  the  Pharos  was  ever 
the  first  object  which  presented  itself  to  mari- 
ners at  sea,  where  its  light,  we  are  told,  was 
visible  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  from  its  great  size  and  bril- 
liance, it  was  mistaken  for  the  moon,  as  this  pla- 
net itself,  rising  behind  the  dome  and  towers  of 
a  great  capital,  has  suggested  to  distant  beholders 
the  idea  of  a  conflagration.^ 

^  Geograph.  xvii.   1.  t.  iii.  p.         ^  Vossius,  ad  Pomp.  MeL  de 
4,2s.  Situ  Orb.  L  ii.  c  4.  p.  27 ft. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS. 


Although  we  have  above  glanced  slightly  at  the 
exports  and  imports  of  Athens  and  several  other 
states,  we  ought  here  perhaps  to  enter  into  greater 
detail,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  as  complete  as 
possible  our  idea  of  the  vigorous  and  extensive 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  Greeks.  It  will  not 
of  course  be  understood,  that  all  the  articles  enu- 
merated in  the  present  chapters  constituted  at  any 
one  time  tbe  floating  materials  of  Hellenic  trade; 
the  probability  being,  that  some  grew  out  of  fiishion 
and  were  succeeded  by  others,  for  which  at  a  lat^ 
period  they  may  again  have  been  substituted.  But 
the  mind  must  suppose  itself  to  be  dealing  with 
the  whole  extent  of  authentic  Grecian  history, 
within  the  limits  of  which  it  will  be  found,  that 
everything  we  here  mention  was  trafficked  in,  though 
it  seems  to  be  now  impossible  to  observe  in  these 
matters  a  strict  chronology  and  fix  the  epoch  at 
which  each  particular  commodity  came  into  vogue, 
or  was  abandoned  for  somethmg  else. 

Attica  itself  exported  comparatively  few  of  its 
own  natural  productions ;  *  but  having  obtained  the 
raw  materials  from  other  regions,  it  expended  upon 
them  so  much  skill,  and  taste,  and  industry,  that  they 
appeared  to  undergo  a  new  creation, .  and  were  issued 

1  Observing    the    plenty    and  of  Attica  was  its  barley,  tbou^ 

prosperity  always  found  in  free  I  nowhere  remember  to  have  seai 

states.  Sir  Josiah  Child  observes,  it  siud  that  it    was    exported : 

that  good  laws  are  sufficient  of  ^ASfitn^i  S'ovr  ai  KptOal  ra  xX«- 

themselves  to  render  any  r^on  ara  iroiovin  rd   aX^ira'  KpiBofS- 

fertile.     Discourse   of  Trade,   p.  po^  ydp  afHinti.    Theoph.  Hist 

24f     Among  the  best  productions  Plant*  vui.  S.  2. 
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from  the  Peiraeus  like  the  native  growth  of  the 
soil.  This  was  the  case  with  varions  kinds  of  arms 
and  armour,  as  sabres,  and  scimitars,  greaves,  cui- 
rasses, and  helmets.^  These  were  sometimes  richly 
gilt  or  inlaid  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  emboss- 
ed figures  of  rare  workmanship.* 

Perfumes,'  also,  with  unguents  and  essences,^  and 
odoriferous  oils  were  among  the  exports  of  Athens, 
which,  indeed,  at  one  period  retailed  to  the  rest 
of  Greece  the  manufactures  of  every  country  in 
the  civilised  world. 

Among  the  articles  of  merchandise,^  the  peculiar 
produce  of  her  own  soil,  were  the  fragrant  gold- 
coloured  honey  of  Hymettos,  the  best  in  the  an- 
cient world;  olives,  and  olive  oil,^  which  likewise 
appear  to  have  been  unrivalled ;  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  but  more  especially  figs,''  which  were  trans- 
ported to  Persia  and  most  of  the  other  regions  of 
the  East.* 


1  Eh^6KifM  ^,  ^ifpai  *Arru- 
ovpy^c*  Poll.  i.  149. 

^"'Eyioi  fiivTOi  Tovg  woikIXovq 
xal  Tovc  iin^pinjovQ  BufpuKac  /idX- 
\oy  dfyovvrai.  Xenoph.  Memor. 
iii.  10. 14. 

'  Mvpov  i^  *AOfiv&y,  Antiph. 
ap.  Athen.  i.  49. 

*  To  ^i  HayaBriyaiKoy  Xeyd' 
fityoYy  iy  *Adiivaic,  Athen.  xv. 
38. 

*  MeXi  Tptarevei  t6  'Arnicoi', 
Ka\  TOVTOv  TO  'Yfi{)moy  tcaXovfie' 
yoy.  Dioscor.  ii.  101.  Strab.  ix. 
1«  t.  ii.  p.  246.  Geopon.  vii.  17. 
viii.  25.  1 .   "A^tnoy  /icXi  to  'Ar- 

nKOVy    Kol    TOV  *AtTIKOV    to  'YflflT" 

riov.  Diophan.  ap.  Geopon.  xv. 
7.  1.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  13. 
xxi.  10.  Galen,  de  Antidot.  i.  2. 
Vii^.  Georg.  iv.  177.  Tzetz.  Chil. 
vii.  93.  xi.  370.  Synes.  Epist. 
147.  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
530. 

^  Petit,  de  Legg.  Att.  v.  5,  p. 
417.     iEschin.    Epist.   5.  Orat. 


Att.  xii.  p.  305.    Geopon.  ix.  1. 
1.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  14. 

7  Schol.     Aristoph.     Acham. 
767. 

8  The  importation  of  these  de- 
licacies, however,  originally  pro- 
fited the  subjects  of  Persia  only, 
the  king  having  been  forbidden 
by  a    mndamental  law  of  the 
monarchy  the  use  of  all  foreign 
commodities.      The  ordinance  of 
course    was    speedily    dispensed 
with,  since  we  find  the  eunuchs 
placing  before  their  master,  at  his 
dessert,  the  figs  of  Attica,  which 
on  one  occasion,  drew  from  the 
Shah  a  right  royal  remark :  *Epw 
Tffffai  ToraToi  dey,  ivel  de  cth/- 
^tTO  i£  'AOijvwv,  roTc  dyopatrrale 
SKiXeviy  ^yeiaBaiy  ttitc,  hy  i^ovtrla 
yiyriTai    ahrf    Xafitdviiy     8Tay 
idiXy,  A:a2  fi^  dyopd(eiy»     Athen. 
xiv.  62.    The  best  figs  came  from 
the  Demos  iEgilia.  Id.  ibid.  *Ax* 
AlyiXw  iaxdda  rpwyotc.     Theo- 
crit.  EidylL  i.  147.  These  fruits  we 
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A  trade  was  carried  on  too  in  herbs  and  plants, 
which  being  more  firagrant  and  possessing  greater 
virtues  here  than  in  any  other  country,  the  citizens 
of  the  neighbouring  states  sought  to  obtain  the  like, 
bj  procuring  slips  and  seeds  from  Athens.  Thus 
strangers  having  observed  that  the  knolls  and  up- 
lands of  Attica  were  covered  with  thyme,*  which, 
flowering  about  midsummer,  filled  the  air  with 
sweetness,  and  enabled  the  owners  of  bees  to  fore^ 
tell  with  exactness  whether  honey  would  be  scarce 
or  plentiful,  desired  to  transplant  it  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  own  cities.  It  was  found  how- 
ever by  experience,  that  it  flourished  and  attained 
its  natural  luxuriance  only  in  such  situations  as 
were  reached  by  the  sea  breezes.^  In  Arcadia,  for 
example,  it  refrised  to  be  naturalised,  though  the 
climate  of  that  country  was  found  to  agree  very 
well  with  the  marjoram,  and  the  summer  savory. 
Among  the  simples  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
their  materia  medica  were  the  Attic  valerian,'  hem- 
Jock,^  and  melilot.^  Kermes  also  were  produced  in 
this  country.^ 

The  Athenian  pottery,^  being  the  most  tasteful  and 


find  reached  Persia  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  fresliness  and  perfec- 
tion. Plut.  Alexand.  $  50. 

1  iEgialeus  appears,  fol:  exam- 
ple,  to  have  heen  no  less  cele- 
brated for  its  thyme  than  Hy- 
mettos,  Suid.  v.  fidaaoy*  t.  ii.  p. 
104.  a.  Meurs.  Rel.  Attic,  i.  p. 
2.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  11. 

*  Ov  yap  ^<ri  ^vatrdai  i^veeOai 
Kai  Xafifidyuy^  oirov  fciy  drairro^ 
iuKreirai,  4  airo  r$c  •^aXaVoifc* 
^10  cits'  kv  *ApKaBi<f  yivtrac 
^vfc^jpa  H  Koi  oplyayoy  ral  rd 
TOiavra  ToXXd  ical  woXkaypv* 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  2.  4. 

^  Sibthorp,  Flora  Grseca.  tab. 
29.  Dioscor.  i.  10. 

*  Dioscor.  iv.  79.  According 
to  Plutarch,  however,  it  was  not 
a  common  plant ;  for  speaking  of 


a  prodigy  which  happened  during 
the  misfortunes  of  the  nqmblic, 
under  the  reign  of  Antigonos,  he 
says:  irepl  Si  rov^  ^fiovs  rove 

woXv  KttyHOv^  &XXii»c  f^^^  I've 
X«P<it  ToXXa^ov  fv6fi€yoy,  Vit. 
Demet.  §  12. 

^  Dioscor.  iii  48.  Damogeron, 
ap.  Geopon.  vii.  IS.  ^  Pollux.  vL 
106.  « 

^  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xxiv.  4. 

7  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysist  2. 
Potters,  notwithstanding  the  uti- 
lity of  their  calling,  appear  to 
have  been  assailed  by  many  a 
joke  among  the  Athenians,  who 
sometimes  sarcastically  denomi- 
nated them  Prometheus^.  Kul 
avTot  St  ^Adffyatoi  rove  x*^i^<iC) 
ffal  iTyomioict  «^a<  wdrroQf  Scot 
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beautiful  known  to  the  ancient  world,  was  conse- 
quently in  great  request  and  exported  in  immense 
quantities  to  all  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.^  At  one  time,  however,  the  people  of 
^gina  and  Argos,  partly  out  of  resentment,^  and  partly 
to  encourage  some  less  costly  manufacture  of  their 
own,  prohibited  its  introduction ;  while  the  people 
of  Aulis,'  Samos,^  and  Rhodes,^  became,  in  this 
branch  of  industry,  the  rivals  of  the  Athenians, 
whom  they  endeavoured  to  undersell  by  producing 
an  inferior  article,^ 

Among  the  other  exports  of  Athens  we  find  en- 
umerated soft  fine  wool,^  linen  and  woollen  cloths,' 
slippers,^  beds,  chests,  books,*^  wine,"  Sphettian  vine- 
gar,'* sweetmeats,"  glaucisci,'*  anchovies,**  sheep,*^  live 


miXovpyol,  Upofifi^eac  dw€Kd\ovy, 
iwiaKk»irrovT€Q  ie  Toy  frriXoy,  Ka\ 
rify  iy  Kvpl  olfiai  rwy  axtviiy 
omiciy*  Lucian.  Prometh.  ft. 
Cf.  Chandler,  ii.  166. 

1  Athen.  i.  49. 

«  Herod,  v.  88.  Athen.  xi.  107. 
PolL  vi.  100.  Steph.  Byzant. 
v.''Aiytvai.  p.  58.  a*— v.  PdCa.  p. 
257.  a. 

'  Pausan.  ix.  19.  8. 

«Theoph.  De  Lapid.  S  68. 
'*  On  faisoit  autrefois  d'excellente 
**  poterie  k  Samos,  et  c'^toit  peut- 
**  ^re  avec  la  terre  de  Bavonda." 
Totimefort,  Voyage  du  Levant, 
t.  ii.  p.  11^. 

«  Athen.  xi.  11.95.  101.  108. 

^  The  inferiority  of  the  Samian 
pottery  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  passage  of  Cicero :  ''llle, 
'*  homo  eruditissirnus,  ac  Stoicus, 
*'  stravit  peUiculis  hcedinis  lectu- 
*'  los  Punicanos,  et  exposuit  vasa 
^'Samia:  quasi  verb  esset  Dio- 
"  genes  Cynicus  mortuus,  et  non 
"divini  hominis  Afiricani  mors 
"  honestaretur."  Pro  Muren.  36. 
Cf.  Plin.  XXXV.  46. 

T  Athen.  v.  60. 

8  Thucyd.  i.  6. 


9  Lucian.  Rhet.  Prsecept.  §  15. 

*®  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  5.  14. 

**  Much  of  the  wine,  however, 
exported  by  the  Athenians  into 
foreign  countries  was  the  produce 
of  the  islands.  Demosth.  cont* 
Lacrit.  §  8. 

"  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut  720. 
Athen.  ii.  76. 

"  Plat.  De  Rep.  iii.  t  vi.  p.  142. 
Sweetmeats  seem  in  Greece  to 
have  been  exported  exactly  as  at 
present^  in  boxes  of  peculiar  con- 
struction in  which  they  were  af- 
terwards kept  till  eaten.  This  I 
think  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  letter  from 
Hippolochos  to  Lynceus :  Kal 
TiXivrdiai  iiru<y^\^oy  iwiiopviai 
Tpdir€(ai'  Tpayii^ard  r  iy  irXtK^ 
role  iXtf^ayrlyoic  iirti6dii  xa^c, 
iccu  irXaiccwvr€c  tKoffra  ydyri,  Kpi|- 
TiKtiy,  Kal  rtiy  ady^  kraipe  AvyKtv, 
Sa^iOKMy,  ral  'Arruilrv,  ahral^ 
raig  l^iait  r&y  Ttfjifidriay  ^icocc* 
Athen.  iv.  5. 

1*  Athen.  vii.  24. 
1*  Aristoph.  Acham.  901,  sqq. 
Athen.  vii.  22. 
1^  Athen.  xii.  57. 
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fowls,^  Hymettian*  and  Pentelic'  marbles,  quick- 
silver/ ochre/  and  cuuiabar.^ 

Another  class  of  exports  consisted  of  statues  and 
works  of  arts  of  all  kinds,  in  gold,  marble,  bronze, 
and  ivory,  jewellery,  and  engraved  gems. 

But  the  most  valuable  and  commodious  of  all  her 
merchandise  was  that  silver^  of  unrivalled  purity  and 
fineness  which  so  long  placed  her  foremost  among 
the  commercial  states  of  antiquity,  and  was  one  of 
the  great  props  of  her  empire  both  by  sea  and  land. 

In  the  matter  of  imports  we  shall  consider  Athens 
in  a  double  point  of  view;  first  as  the  purchaser  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  other  Grecian  states,* 
and  second  as  the  representative  of  Greece  in  gene- 
ral, collecting  together  in  her  ports  the  commodities 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  afterwards  distributing 
them  among  her  neighbours.  With  the  Megaris, 
which  once  formed  part  of  her  own  territory,  Athens, 
at  particular  periods  of  her  history,  carried  on  an 
active  traffic  in  the  common  necessaries  of  life, — as 
groats,^  fish,*^  salt,"  goats,  vegetables,"  leverets,  poul- 
try, pigs,  and  cattle.**  Hemlock  was  likewise  num- 
bered among  the  exports  of  Megara,**  together  with 


1  A  then.  vii.  23. 
3  Strab.  ix.  1. 1  il  p.  246. 
^  Luciaiu  Jup.  Tragodd.  §  10* 
Chandler,  ii.  280. 

♦  Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
iL  434. 

*  Dioscor.  V.  1 08.  Plin.  xxxiiL 
56. 

^  Theophrast.  De  Lapid.  §  59. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hifit.  iiL  37. 

7  Strab.  ix.  1.  t.  ii.  p.  246. 
Suid.  V.  dpyvpovy,  t.  L  p.  415.  e« 
Thucyd.  iL  55.  vi.^  91.  SchoL 
Ari8toph.£q.  36 1,1091.  Pausan. 
i.  1.1. 

^  *£irf  loep^erai  £e  ^ca  fiiytdoc 

ra*  Kal  (v/i/Soifcc  iifuv  fi^idiv 
olK€i6rep^  rpf  dwoXavcti  rd  ahrav 
dyadd  yiyyd^eya  KapWQVffOai,  $ 


Kal   rd    T&y   dXXmy    ^yBpinmr. 
Thucyd.  ii.  38. 

»Athen.iii.  101. 

^0  Id.  vii.  45. 

**  Schol.  Arifltoph.  Acham.  760. 
Dioscor.  V.  126. 

^^  As  for  instance  radishes,  ( A- 
then.  vii.  23,)  and  cucumbos. 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac  966.  A- 
cham.  494.)  I  know  not  whether 
the  samphire  (jcplBfioy)  now  found 
growing  among  the  Saitmian  rocks 
(Chancer,  vu  ^^5)  entered  into 
the  list  of  the  exports  of  M^ara, 
though  it  was  used  both  as  a  me- 
dicine and  as  a  v^table.  Dios- 
cor. ii.  157. 

1'  Aristoph.  Achara.  519,  seq. 
1*  Dioscor.  iv.  79. 
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jare,^  and  rough  upper  garments.^  It  seems  probable 
moreover  that,  as  numerous  sheep  were  reared  in 
this  territory,  fine  wool  was  likewise  on  occasions 
imported  thence  into  Attica,^  together  with  the  rich 
sweet  wine  made  at  iEgosthena.^ 

From  the  various  divisions  of  the  Peloponnesos, 
which  we  may  here  regard  as  one  country,  several 
useful  commodities  were  exported.  In  the  matter 
of  com  these  divisions  of  Greece  were  alternately 
exporters  and  importers  according,  probably,  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  season  or  peculiar  exigencies  cre- 
ated by  the  accidents  of  peace  or  war.*  They  per- 
petually, however,  supplied  their  neighbours  with 
cheese  and  wine,  and  various  other  articles  of  use 
or  luxury. 

The  poet  Alcman  celebrates  a  fragrant  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity  of  Sparta,^  but  it  is  nowhere 
stated  whether  it  was  exported  or  not.  The  little  state 
of  Phlius  produced  likewise  a  superior  wine  which 
was  esteemed  at  Athens.^  Laconia  exported  cheese, 
which,  being  shipped  at  Gythium,®  was  commonly 
supposed  to  be  made  at  that  place.  The  cheese  of 
Tromileia  in  Achaia  enjoyed  as  great  a  reputation 
throughout  Greece,  as  the  Parmasan  in  modem 
Europe.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  its  flavour,  and  was  made  from  goat's  milk 
with  the  juice  of  the  fig-tree  instead  of  rennet.^ 
Sicyon  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  salted 
conger.*® 

Several  medicinal  plants  were  obtained  from  this 
part  of  Greece,  as  liquorice  vetch**  found  on  the  tops 


*  Athen.  L  50. 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  ii.  7.  6. 
'  Diog.  Laert.  .vi.  2.  41. 

^  Athen.  x.  56.     Pausan.  i.  44. 
4.    Steph.  De  Urb.  p.  54.  a. 

*  See  above,  Book  vi.  chap.  9. 
^  Athen.  i.  57. 

7  Id.  i.  49. 

^  Lucian.  Dial.  Meret.  §  14. 
9  Athen.  xiv.  76.     Eurip.  Cy- 
clop. 136. 


w  Athen.  vii.  81.  L  49. 

1*  'AerrpofyaXoc,  Dioscor.  iv.  62. 
Feut-on  rien  voir  de  plus  beau> 
en  fait  de  plantes,  qu'un  Astra- 
gale  de  deux  pieds  de  hant, 
charge  de  fleurs  depuis  le  baa 
jusques  h  Textremite  de  Bes 
tigea  ?  "  Toumefort,  Voyage  du 
Levant,  t.  iii.  p.  101. 
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of  lofty  mountains  where  the  snows  lay  unmelted 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  The  can- 
ton which  most  abounded  in  this  plant  seems  to 
have  been  the  country  round  Pheneon  in  Arcadia. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Psophis  in  the  same 
state,  the  cultivation  of  the  heraclean  all-heal^  was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  as  Arcadia  traded 
largely  in  this  article  of  the  materia  medica.  The 
juice  was  collected  in  two  ways,  and  at  two  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year ;  first  from  the  root  when 
the  plant  began  to  germinate  in  spring.  A  small 
trench  having  been  excavated  about  it,  an  incision 
was  made  in  the  root  and  a  number  of  broad  leaves 
spread  around  to  receive  the  liquor  which  flowed 
forth.  This,  at  first  white,  assumed  externally  as 
it  dried,  a  safiron  hue.  The  second  method  was 
to  make  an  incision  in  the  stem  about  harvest- 
time,  when  the  fluid  appears  to  have  been  collected 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Near  Nonacris  was 
obtained  a  poisonous  water  which  distilled  slowly 
like  dew  from  a  rock.  It  was  of  a  sharp  and  icy 
coldness,  and  so  bitter  and  acrid,  that  no  vessel 
whatsoever  could  contain  it  save  the  hoof  of  an  ass, 
in  which  accordingly  it  was  preserved.* 

Among  the  poisons  of  the  Peloponnesos  was  the 
root  of  the  meadow-saffron,'  found  chiefly  in  Mes* 
senia,  where  likewise  grew  the  sethiopis,  a  plant 
used  by  magicians  as  well  as  by  the  children  of 
iiLsculapius.^  The  centaury,*  likewise,  and  the  seseli,^ 
were  among  the  exports  of  this  part  of  Greece. 

From    Arcadia  were    obtained    large    carbuncles,^ 


»  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  xii.  56.  Qa- 
yaVcc 'HpcucXciOK.  Dioscor.  iii.  55. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  11.  3. 
Cornel.  Cel8.v.  19.3.  Cf.  Toume- 
fort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  t.  iii. 

p.  25. 

«  Plut.  Alexand.  §  76.  Senec 
Quffist.  Nat.  iii.  5.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  ii.  106.  xxi.  19. 

'  KoXxiKoy.     Dioscor.  iv.  84. 


*  Dioscor.  iv.  105. 

*  Id.  iiL  8. 

«  Id.  iii.  92.  Celsua,  iv.  1 8. 29. 
This  plant  was  employed  in  pre- 
parations to  drive  away  serpents. 
Geopon.  xiiL  8.  2.  Nicand.  The- 
riac.  76.     ApuL  de  Herb.  c.  xcv. 

f  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  33.  CC 
Anselm,  Boet.  Gem.  et  Lap.  Hist, 
ii.  9,  p.  141. 
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which  were  cut  and  polished  into  mirrors,  with 
timber  of  all  kinds, — as  deal,  larch,  and  pine,  toge- 
ther with  the  smilax,^  which  was  sawed  into  thin 
planks,  and  used  for  necessary  articles  of  furniture. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Mantinea  produced  an  excel- 
lent species  of  radish  which  was  exported.*  Ar- 
cadia likewise  produced,  in  its  rich  pastures,  fine  herds 
of  cattle,  together  with  asses  and  horses,  no  way 
inferior  to  those  of  Thessaly.' 

Argos  exported*  also  horses,*  with  purple  gar- 
ments,* wild  boars,^  caldrons,^  shields,®  and  richly 
varied  carbuncles,^  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Troezen;*®  Sicyon,  pictures,"  wine,^*  and  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  shoe  which  looked  well  with  white  socks 
or  stockings ; "  Elis,  magnificent  horses, "  whips,  ^* 
flax,^^  poisons,  iris  unguent,^^  centaury  from  the  skirts 
of  Mount  Pholoe,  ^®  nenuphar,*^  which  was  found 
growing  on  the  river  Anygros,  and  sea-coal,  used 
chiefly  by  smiths  ;  ^  Achaia  mistletoe,  parsley,*^  head- 
nets,  all  kinds  of  fine  linen,  manufactured  at  Patrse,^ 
and  the  Pellenian  cloaks,**  which  were  proposed  as 
prizes  in  certain  games.  Epidauros  was  remark- 
able for  its  noble  bl-eed  of  horses;**  Corinth,  which 
was    frequently   supplied   with    com    from    Epeiros, 


1  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  16.  3. 

*  Athen.  i.  6. 

»Flin.    Nat.    Hist  viii.    68. 
Strab.  viiL  8.  t.  ii.  p.  226. 

*  Strab.  viii.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  227. 
^  Plut.  Vit.  Alexand.  §  36. 
^  Athen.  viL  82. 

7  Athen.  i.  49,  seq.      Poll.  i. 
149. 

^  Dissen^   ad  Find.  Nem.    x. 
41. 

9  PUn.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii.  25. 
Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  3d.     Athen. 
V.  26, 

*®  Anselm.  Boet.  Gem.  et  Lap. 
Hist.  ii.  9,  p.  142. 

"  Plin.    Nat.  Hist.  xxv.   36. 


Winkelm.  Hist,  de  TArt,  t.  ii.  p. 
200,  seq. 

"  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xiv.  9. 

^'  Lucian.  Dial.  Meret.  §  14. 
Rhet.  PrsDcept.  §  15.  Ammon. 
V.  ^^laraly  p.  133. 

1*  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  t.  v.  p.  424. 

**  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham. 
724. 

1^  Pausan.  viiL  21.  14. 

17  Dioscor.  i.  66, 

"  Id.  iii.  8. 

19  Id.  iii.  148. 

«>  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  1 6. 

«  Plin,  Nat.  Hist.  xix.  46. 

^  Pausan.  vii.  21.  14. 

23  Strab.  viii.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  224. 

«*  Strab.  viii.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  227. 
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itself  exported'  carpets,  ladies^  summer  mantles, 
linen  tnnics,^  articles  of  virtu  in  bronze  and  gold,^ 
and  carbuncles  variegated  like  those  of  Tnezen,  with 
purple  and  white,  but  of  a  paler  hue.^  Quinces^ 
of  the  richest  colour  and  finest  flavour,  were  foimd 
in  this  part  of  the  isthmus;  and  probably  pears 
which  were  found  every  where  else  in  Pelopon- 
nesos.  Corinthia  abounded  also  with  large  and  ex- 
cellent turnips,  which  were  no  doubt  exported  to 
the  neighbouring  countries.^ 

Among  the  productions  which  Laconia^  supplied 
to  commerce  were  a  bearded  and  somewhat  light 
wheat,®  cheese,  rathe  figs,^  cabbage,  lettuces,  cucum- 
bers,^® which  required  much  watering,  the  euphorbia, 
hemlock,  second  in  virtue  to  that  of  Susa,^^  clouded 
canes,^'  beautiful  green  marbles,^  hones  and  emeralds 
from  Mount  Taygetos.'*  The  dogs  of  Sparta  were 
highly  prized  by  the  rest  of  Greece,'*  and  exported 


^  Athen.  L  49.  xiiL  45. 

2  Athen.  xii.  1^9. 

3  Athen.  v.  SO.  Plin,  Nat  Hist 
xxxvi.  12.  ix.  65*  xxxiv.  6.  Cf. 
Goguet,  Orig.  des  Loix,  v.  SOS. 
lorio,  Storia  del  Commercio,  t.  iv. 
1.  ii.  c.  yi.  p.  25 1 . 

♦  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii.  25. 
Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  SS, 

^  To  this  finiit  Euphorion  al- 
ludes m  the  following  verses : 

"D^coy  ola  re  firjXor,  h  d'  o'pycX- 

XktBtffiy  6\^cu^ 
HofH^vptoy  iXaxtip   in  rpd^trai 

JAi6eyTi> 
Athen.  ilL  22.  Geopon.  x.  S.  6. 

^  Eirav^fffrari^K  it  rilv  Kopiy- 
Olay  (^a^W^a),  fj  irac  r^y  pi(ay 
t-)(ei  yvfiyiiy'  itBelrai  ydp  tic  to 
avitf,  KoXoifY  wc  al  (SXXac  rc^rw. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vii.  4.  2. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xix.  25. 

7  C£  Huet,  Hist,  of  Com- 
merce, p.  47.  Goguet,  Orig. 
des  Loix,  y.  309. 


•Plin.  Nat.   Hist,  xyiii.  20. 
C£  Xenoph.  ilL  4.  S. 

9  Id.  xyi.  49. 

10  Id.  xix.  23.  38.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant  yii.  4.  6. 

"  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxy.  95. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Condon.  404. 

»«  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p. 
174.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xyi.  66. 

1'  Pausan.  iL  3.  5.  iiL  21.  4. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxvL  11.  Ti- 
bull.  EI^.  1.  iii.  d.  3.  y.  13,  seq. 
The  marble  of  Tsenaros  was  of  a 
yellow  colour.  Sext.  Empir.  Hy- 
pot  p.  26.  C£  Winkel.  Hist  de 
I'Art,  i.  40. 

»♦  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xxxyi.  47. 
xxxvii.  18.  Douglas,  Essaj  on 
the  Modem  Greeks,  p.  167* 

i»  Athen.  L  49.  Plm.  Nat 
Hist.  X.  83.  Pollux.  V.  37.  A- 
ristot.  Hist  AnimaL  yiiL  28. 
Spanh.  Obsery.  in  Callim.  in 
Dian.  94,  t  ii.  p.  1 96. 
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largely  for  the  chaee  ;   according  to  Shakespeare,  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Theseus. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  fiew'd^  BO  sanded  ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed  and  dew-lap'd  like  Thessalian  bulls. 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouths  like  bell 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  hollow'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Sparta  exported  co- 
thons,^  a  species  of  fictile  cups  of  a  dusky  brown, 
and  so  small  as  to  have  been  conveniently  carried 
in  the  long-necked  wicker  baskets  which  served 
the  soldiers  of  Greece  in  lieu  of  a  knapsack.  It 
had  one  handle,  and  the  rim  projecting  inwards, 
kept  back  the  grosser  particles  of  mud  contained 
in  the  water,  or  rather,  perhaps,  deceived  the  eye 
by  its  hue.  It  was,  moreover,  the  common  drink* 
ing  vessel  of  sailors  on  board  ship.^  The  manu- 
facture of  these  cups  formed  a  distinct  branch  of 
business,  the  individuals  engaged  in  which  were 
called  cothon-makers,*  to  distinguish  them  from  or- 
dinary potters. 

In  their  festivals  and  marriage  entertainments,  as 
well  as  in  war  which  they  regarded  much  in  the 
same  light,  the  Spartans  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
fictile  vessels,  but  at  their  common  tables  they 
drank  out  of  wooden  bowls,*  for  the  production  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  smaller  goblets,  Laconia  was 
famous.  It  likewise,  in  later  times  at  least,  ma- 
nufactured for  exportation  massive  gold  plate  curi- 
ously chased,  which,  under  the  Macedonian  kings, 
found   its   way   to   Egypt.*       Indeed    these   militj^y 

1  Suid.  y.  K^Bkfy  et  K^Bktvtc*  vi.  96,  seq.     Xenoph.  Cyrop.  L 

t.  i.  p.  1510.  a.  b.  2.  8. 

«  Suid.  V.  if^ewvec,    t.    i.    p.  »  Poll.  vii.  160. 

1510.  b.     Hesych.  in  v.  Athen  *  Polem.  ap.  Athen.  xi.  66. 

xi.  66.    Plut  Lycurg.  §  9.    Poll  «  Athen.  v.  28.  30. 
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utilitarians  appear  to  haye  excelled  in  the  making 
of  all  articles  of  ordinary  conyenience,  as  coaches, 
easy-chairs,  and  tables,  which  accordingly  were  much 
sought  after.^  Doors  haye  likewise  been  enume- 
rated among  Laconian  exports,*  but  with  little 
probability,  especially  when  we  recollect  the  direc- 
tions giyen  by  the  Spartan  legislator  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  part  of  domestic  defence;'  nor  is 
it  a  jot  more  likely  that  the  carts  and  waggons 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  constructed  of  smilax  eyer 
found  their  way  beyond  the  borders  of  Laconia, 
unless  employed  in  carrying  proyisions  for  its  own 
armies.* 

The  steel  and  iron,  howeyer,  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
forges  were,  as  elsewhere  stated,  in  great  request  for 
the  making  of  carpenters'  and  stonecutters'  tools,  au- 
gers, files,  chisels,^  &c.;  as  were  likewise  the  Laconian 
locks  and  keys,  which  were  diyided  into  three  wards, 
and  far  more  intricate  than  those  in  common  use.^ 
The  manufactures  which  flourished  in  the  city  of 
Sparta  itself,  and  were  chiefly,  perhaps,  designed  to 
supply  the  home-market  were  those  of  iron  rings, 
daggers,^  short  scimitars,  swords,  spits,  axes,  hatchets, 
and  scythes,  together  with  felt,®  walking-sticks,^  lute 
and  bow-strings,  which,  as  well  as  seyeral  of  the 
aboye,  we  know  to  haye  been  exported.' 


10 


*  Plut.  Lycurg.  §  9. 

'  Miiller^  Dorians,  IL  25.  Meure. 
Lacon.  ii.  17. 

«  Plut.  Lycui^.  §  13. 

*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  1 6.  S. 

*  Steph.  de  Urb.  v.Aeu«Sa^/i«v, 
p.  505.  c  seq.  Eustath.  ad  II.  /3. 
222.  27.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  S. 
7.  Plin.  Nat,  Hist  vii.  56.  Cf. 
^n.  Tactic  ii.  16. 

^  Suid.  y.  AoKwyucaX  fcXe<2ec» 
1. 11.  p«  6.  b. 

7  Poll.  i.  U9.  137.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist,  xxxiii.  4.  Xenoph.  Anab. 
iy«  8*  25.  Suid.  y.  ^vjiXr/y,  t.ii. 
p*  258.  e.  f. 


«  PoU.  i.  149. 

9  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Ctar. 
p.  1 74.  The  icaXavpojff,  or  ^i^ 
herd's  crook,  was  most  probably 
reckoned  among  the  exports  of 
Arcadia.  Cf.  Etym.  Mag.  435. 
36.  Suid.  t.  i.  p.  1356.  c. 

10  Uipl  Td  Kvdtipa  ^  iri  ra\ 
fiflCtf  ra  Kfirti  hfjLroym  ylrtffBau 
'^Eouce  ^  alfTkty  Kal  rd  ratpa  Xvn- 
reX^  (Irai  etc  rdc  rmv  i^Xny- 
pi»v,  KoX  rHy  Sl^X^v  opydrvv 
XEpBoffrpo^aQ*  taX  fiirrot  imI  ec 
rd  ToXtfitKd  ofiydra  ai  romtr 
rcvpal  ioKown  XvacrcXe^rarac 
£lian.  de  AnimaL  xyiL  6. 
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The  citizens  of  Amyclae  excelled  in  the  making 
of  ladies'  slippers  ;*  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Laconia 
were  produced  an  elegant  kind  of  men's  shoes  of 
red  leather,*  like  those  at  present  worn  by  the 
Turks.*  In  weaving  and  dyeing,  also,  the  Lacedae- 
monians distinguished  themselves,  their  mantles^  and 
their  woollen  garments,  whether  of  purple  or  scar- 
let,* having  been  in  much  esteem  throughout  Greece, 
as  was  likewise  the  purple  by  itself.^ 

If  we  proceed  now  to  the  states  of  northern 
Greece,  commencing  with  Boeotia,  we  shall  find,  that 
their  exports  were  little  less  rich  or  varied.  For 
the  daily  consumption  of  life'  the  Athenians  ob- 
tained from  this  country  a  plentiful  supply  of  poul- 
try and  vrild-fowl,®  such  as  the  francolin,  the  coot, 
ducks,  divers,  geese,^  jackdaws,  and  pyctides.  Cats, 
too,  were  among  the  exports  of  Boeotia,  (though 
whether,  as  in  Spain,  they  were  substituted  for  rab- 
bits at  table,  seems  hard  to  determine,)  together 
with  foxes,  moles,  otters,  hares,  and  hedgehogs.  ^^ 

This  state,  likewise,  furnished  the  rest  of  Greece 
with  reeds"  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  flutes : 
they  were  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Melas,  a 
river  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  resembled  in 
character  and  productions  the  Egyptian  Nile.  The 
wheat  of  Boeotia,  where  such  is  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  that  it  returns  fifty  for  one,  was  of  old  observed 


»  Theocrit.  Eidyll.  x.  35,  cum 
Schol.     C£  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1159. 

*  Steph.  de  Urb.  v.  /iaice^ai' 
fLhfVy  p.  505.  c.  seq.  Suid.  v.  Aa- 
tcutyiKai,  t.  ii.  p.  6.  a.  Lucian. 
Rhet.  Pwecept.  §  15.  Athen.  v. 
54.  'Yxo^^/xara  Hpiara  Acuci»fviicd, 
Id.  xi.  66. 

*  PoU.vii.  88.  Miiller,  Dorians, 

a.  25. 

*  Athen.  v.  28.  Suid.  v.  Aa- 
Kwyucaiy  t.  ii.  p.  6.  a. 

^  Hesych.  v.  irvrd. 
^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  60.  xxi. 
ft2.    Horat.  Od.  iL  18.     Pausan. 

VOL.  III. 


iii  21,  6.    lorio,  Storia  del  Com- 
mercio,  t.  iv.  1.  ii.  c.  x.  p.  267. 

7  Aristoph.  Acham.  860,  sqq. 
Schol.  ad  Pac.  96  8,  ad  Lysist. 
703.     PoU.  vi.  63. 

®  Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  A  v. 
1079. 

9  Cf.  Geopon.  xiv.  22. 

^°  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  viii. 
28. 

i»  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  11. 
5,  seq.  Strab.  ix.  2.  t.  i.  p.  624. 
Casaub.  On  the  river  Melas  and 
its  plants  see  PluU  Sylla.  § 
20. 
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to  be  SO  heavy  and  full  of  nourishment,  that  the 
athletse*  considered  a  choenix  and  a  half  of  it  as 
equal  to  two  choenices  of  that  produced  in  Attica. 
If  any  country,  therefore,  could,  in  the  matter  of 
bread,  have  been  expected  to  be  independent  of  its 
neighbours,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  Boeotia, 
which,  nevertheless,  we  find  importing,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  com  from  Thessaly.^ 

The  remaining  exports  of  this  state  may  be  thus 
enumerated :  cucumbers,*  radishes,  leeks  from  Asera, 
turnips  from  Thebes,*  mustard,  heraclean  all-heal,** 
pennyroyal,  wild  marjoram,  nenuphar,  or  madonia, 
found  in  the  river  Haliartos,^  the  best  black  helle- 
bore from  Mount  Helicon,^  lampwicks,  mats,*  lo- 
custs, cheese,^  wine  and  stock-fish  from  Anthedon,'*' 
and  eels  from  Lake  Copais."  Granite,  likewise,  and  a 
valuable  kind  of  marble,  now  called  brocatello,  was 
obtained  from  the  quarries  near  Thebes.^* 

The  magnet"  also  was  found  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  a  species  of  myrrh  extracted  from  the  root 
of  a  tree,**  and  resembling  in  fragrance  and  medi- 
cinal qualities  the  celebrated  Arabian  gum.  Of  ma- 
nufactured goods  no  great  quantities  seem  to  have 
been  sent  out  of  Boeotia,^  though  its  helmets  and 
chariots,  together  with  its  apothecaries'*  mortars'^ 
and  the  pottery  of  Aulis  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation.*^ 


1  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  yiii.  4. 
5. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4. 56, 

*  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xix.  23. 
Quintil.  ap.  Gkopon.  xii.  19. 

^  Athen.  L  6.  ii.  48.  Plin.  Nat 
Hist.  xix.  25. 

^  Uardxi^  'HpdKXtioy,  Dios- 
cor.  ill.  55» 

^  Dioscor.  iii.  148.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant  ix.  13.  !• 

7  Dioscor.  iv.  151.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant  ix.  10.  3.  Geopon. 
vii.  12.  21.  Lomeier,  de  Lustrat 
cap.  xxiv.  p.  304. 


^  Aristoph.  Acharn.  860,  sqq. 

9  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  477. 

*<*  DicsBarch.  ap,  Oe(^.  Minor, 
ii.  18. 

»^  Athen.  i.  49.  yii.  45.  Aris- 
toph. Lysist  30.  Acham.  961. 
1000.  1002.  SchoL  ad  P^ 
970. 

w  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  6.  See 
Sir  John  Hill's  Notes,  p.  35. 

*»  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xxxvi.  ft5. 

^*  Dioscor.  L  78. 

»^  Poll.  i.  149.     Athen.  i.  50. 

^^Dioscorid.  V.  102. 

>7^  Pausan.  ix.  19.  8. 
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Phocis  exported  a  celebrated  kind  of  cutlery/ 
manufactured  at  Delphi,  golden  tripods,^  fans  which 
found  their  way  ev^i  to  Cypros,^  together  with  ex- 
cellent wheat  and  barley  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  £latea,^  an  inferior  kind  of  deal,^  black  ^ 
and  white  hellebore  from  Anticyra,^  apples  from  the 
uplands  around  the  shrine  of  Apollo,®  agrostis  from 
Pamassos,^  purple  fish  caught  at  Bulis/^  and  kermes 
from  the  plain  between  Ambryssos  and  Stiris'/^ 
the  colouring  matter  it  was  known  proceeded  from 
an  insect  which,  however,  was  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  fruit  of  the  tree.** 

The  principal  articles  which  Thessaly  supplied  to 
commerce  were  shoes,*'  easy  chairs,  slaves,  branded  on 
the  forehead,  and  usually  shipped  at  Pagasee,*^  horses,*^ 
cattle,  wheat,*^  chironean  all-heal,"  the  best  black 
hellebore,*®  the  nymphsea  nelumbo  from  the  waters 
of  the  Peneios,*^  gypsum,*^  poisonous  water,  like  that 
of  Nonacris,**  found  near  Temp^  and  medicinal 
chalk.*« 


^Aiistot.  Polit.  i,  1.  Athen. 
iv.  74. 

«  Athen.  v.  26.      « Id.  vi.  70. 

*  Theoph.  Hiat.  Plant,  viii.  8. 2. 

«  Id.  V.  2.  12. 

fi  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxi.  76. 

^  Ruf.  Frag.  p.  22,  ap.  Schneid. 
ad  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  10. 
ft.  Dioscor.  iv.  150.  Chandler, 
iL  276.    Polyssnus,  yi.  IS. 

8  Athen.  iii.  6. 

9  Dioscor.  iv.  82.  The  reed- 
agrostis,  which  pw  by  the  way- 
side in  Babylonia,  was  said  to  be 
&tal  to  the  cattle  which  fed  on  it. 
Id.  iv.  81. 

10  Chandler.  iL  228.  Steph.  de 
Urb.  p.  288.  c.  02  ^c  dfvipwi-oi 
01  irraSfda  tXcok  ^fiitreic  xd^XkfV 

Pausan.  x.  87.  8. 

11  Chandler,  ii.  279. 
i<  Pausan.  x.  86.  1. 

1*  Steph.  Byzant.  de  Urb.  v. 
BiaaaKicu  p.  894.  a.  Poll.  vii.  89. 


1*  Athen.  i.  49.  60. 
^  Oppian.  Cyneg.  L  171.  Strab. 
viiL  8.  t.  ii.  p.  %26. 
1^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  14. 

17  Ilaydrec  Xcipi^vcov.  Dioscor. 
iii.  57. 

18  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  10. 
2y  with  the  note  of  Schneider. 

iJ>  Dioscor.  iii.  149.  The  root 
of  this  plant,  which  as  has  above 
been  seen  was  eaten  in  Greece, 
forms  to  this  da^  an  article  of  fi>od 
among  the  Chmese.  The  poor 
even  eat  it  raw,  in  which  case 
it  is  said  to  be  not  very  pa- 
lateable.  Osbeck,  Voyage  to  Chi- 
na, i.  810. 

»  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  64. 

^1  Senec.  Qussst.  Nat.  iiL  25, 
who  gives  as  the  reason,  that  the 
water  springs  from  iron  or  copper 
mines. 

« Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  64. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  57. 
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From  Epeiros  were  obtained  wheat,*  g3rp8um,  shep- 
herds' dogs,*  a  large  superior  sort  of  round  apple,' 
excellent  horses,  a  breed  of  oxen  remarkable  for 
their  size,^  magnificent  oak  timber,^  and  acorns  in 
large  quantities  for  the  planting  of  forests  in  other 
parts  of  Greece;^  iEtolia,  saffron,'  black  hellebore,* 
and  guinea-fowls,^  or,  perhaps,  wild  turkeys,  of  which 
it  was  the  original  country ;  Narycia,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians,  tar;*^  Acarna- 
nia,  slings,"  mother  of  pearl,^  and  gold  and  silver- 
coloured  pyrites,*^ 

The  productions  which  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
contributed  to  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world 
were  numerous,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  the  highest 
value;  as,  for  example,  gold  and  silver,*^  of  which 
there  were  mines  ^  both  in  Mount  Pangseos,*^  Scapte 
Hyle,*'  and  several  other  places  along  the  coast 
History  makes  particular  mention  of  those  which 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Crenides,^  after- 


^  Lycuig.  cont  Leochar.  §  8. 

<  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  ix.  1. 
Poll.  V.  59.  .£lian.  de  Nat.  Ani- 
mal, iii.  2. 

'Dioscor.  i.  162.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  xv.  15. 

♦  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  viii.  70. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  2.  6. 

•  Palmer.  Descrip.  Greec.  An- 
tiq.  p.  222. 

7  Dioscor.  i.  25.  In  Venetian 
times  the  environs  of  Naupactos 
were  thought  to  produce  the  best 
wines  of  all  Greece.  Coronelli, 
Mem.  de  la  Moree,  p.  231. 

®  Dioscor.  iv.  151. 

9  MtXeayplBiC.  Athen.  xiv. 
70.  Suid.  t.  ii.  p.  122.  a.  Aiis- 
tot.  Hist  Animal,  vi.  2. 

10  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  488.     Plm. 
Nat.  Hist  xiv.  25. 
"  Poll.  i.  149. 
i«Plin.    Nat    Hist.     ix.    56. 


Rondelet.   i.  48.     Aristot  Hist. 
Animal,  v.  15. 

»«  PUn.  Nat  Hist  xxxvL  SO. 

1^  Lucian.  de  Sacrif.  §  1 1.  Id. 
Fu^tiy.  §  24.  Id.  learomenip.  § 
18.  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xxxiii.  21. 
Tii.  57.  Herod.  viL  112.  ix.  75. 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  £,  12-  A- 
then.iL  16.  Strab.  yu»  finag.  17. 
t  ii.  p.  183.     Pausan.  i.  29. 

1^  The  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lake  PrasiaSy  produced, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas^  a  talent  of  silver  a  day. 
Herodot.  v.  17. 

1^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  t.  2.  17. 
Plin.  vii.  57. 

17  These  mines  of  Scapte  Hyle 
produced  to  the  Thasiansy  when 
they  possessed  a  power  on  the 
continent^  a  revenue  of  eighty 
talents  a  year.  Herodot  vi.  46. 
Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  iv.  106. 

"  Diodro.  SicuL  xvi.  8. 
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wards  Philippi,  contending  for  which  the  Athenian 
general,  Sophanes,  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with  the 
Edonians.^  In  the  country  of  the  Poeonians  the 
husbandmen,  cultivating  the  fields,  often  turned  up 
bits  of  virgin  gold  with  the  plough.  To  these  we 
may  add  ship  timber,  pitch,  and  tar,*  upon  which 
the  Athenians  in  the  later  ages  of  the  republic, 
chiefly  depended  for  the  construction  of  their  na- 
vies, with  rich  and  fragrant  wines,  such  as  those 
of  Mende  and  Maronea.* 

From  the  gardens  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pan- 
gseos  the  rose  of  a  hundred  leaves  appears  to  have 
been  propagated  throughout  Greece.*  Rue,  the 
leaves  and  seeds  of  which  were  much  used  in  an- 
cient medicine,*  abounded  in  a  certain  district  of 
Macedonia,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  commerce  because  it  was  esteemed 
a  poison,  and  flourished  in  a  district  greatly  infested 
with  vipers.  The  rose-root,^  exported  from  Mace- 
donia, resembled  that  of  the  costus  in  form,  and 
diffused  an  odour  analogous  to  the  perfume  of  the 
rose.  It  was  applied  with  oil  of  roses  to  remove 
the  head-ache. 


1  Herodot.  ix.  75.  Meurs. 
Lection.  Att.  vi.  31. 

«  iEschin.  adv.  Timarch.  §  6. 
Xenoph.  HeUen.  vi.  1.  4.  Thu- 
cyd.  iv.  108.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant.  V.  2.  1.  The  wood  grown 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  moun- 
tains was  esteemed  toughest,  and, 
therefore,  best  suited  for  oars. 
Id.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  1.  4. 

*  Athen.  i.  47%  lorio,  Storia 
del  Ck>mmercio,  t.  iy.  1.  ii.  c.  iii. 
p.  235.  Horn.  Odyss.  ix.  197. 
Steph.  de  Urb.  v.  M^v^i^,  p.  550. 
b.  In  the  vineyards  of  Mende 
the  husbandmen  used  to  sprinkle  . 
the  grape  clusters  with  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber,  which  com- 
municated to  the  wine  a  medici- 
nal quality.     Athen.  i.  53. 


♦  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  6.  4. 
The  Greek  fable  on  the  birth  of 
the  rose  is  familiar  to  every  reader, 
but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so 
well  known,  that  the  Mahom- 
medans  believe  it  to  have  sprung 
from  the  sweat  of  their  prophet : 
"  Ut  veteres  rosam  ex  sanguine 
"  Veneris,  sic  isti  (Turcae)  ex  su- 
'*  dore  Mahumetis  natam  sibi 
"  persuaserint."  Busbeq.  Epist. 
L  p.  51. 

^  Dioscor.  iii.  52,  From  a  pas* 
sage  in  Polyaenus  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  Thrace  carried  on  ha- 
bitually a  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouiing  countries  in  hay  and 
straw.     Stratagem,  iii.  15. 

6  Dioscor.  iv.  45. 
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Among  the  other  exports  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
d(mia  were  wine  flavoiured  with  wormwood,^  tmf- 
fles,*  beans  from  about  Philippi,^  heraclean  all-heal,^ 
the  juice  of  which  was  called  opopanax,  odoriferous 
roots  some  of  which  exhaled  the  perfume  of  spike- 
nard,^ tJie  meon,^  alum/  com,^  cheese,^  salt-fish,"' 
mullets  from  Abdera,^^  delcani  from  the  lake  Del- 
con,^^  eels  from  the  Strymon,^'  dcates  from  .£nia,^^ 
enormous  horns  of  wild  bulls,^^  timber  for  ships  ^ 
and  oars,^^  chrysocolla,^^  alum,  reddle,  jet  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bena,^^  dark  carbuncles,^  and 
earths  for  preserving  com  found  near  Olynthos,** 

From  the  countries  situated  on  the  Bosporos 
and  the  Black  Sea,  Greece  imported  numerous  Ta- 
luable  commodities,  among  which  the  principal  were 
com,**  salt-meat,^  and  fish," — as  thunnies,  corduli, 
turbots,  the  kolias,  a  kind  of  mackerel,  Tethsean 
oysters  from  Chalcedon,   amise,^^  mullets,^  sturgeons, 


1  Dioscor.  iii.  26. 

«  Athen.  iL  20.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant  i.  6.  IS. 

'  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  viii. 
S.  6.  '*  Dioscor.  iii.  55. 

^  Theoph.  Hist  Plant  ix.  7.  S. 
Dioscor.  i.  1.  ^  Dioscor.  L  3. 

7  Id.  V.  123- 

8  Lys.  in  Diogit.  §  5.  Boeckh. 
Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  107* 

9  Athen.  iL  68. 

10  Id.  vii.  45. 

"  Id.  TiL  77.        "  Id.  iii.  87. 

"  Id.  vii.  53.        "  Id.  vii.  25. 

1^  Herod,  vii.  126.  Spanh.  ad 
Callim.  in  Dian.  157.  Plin.  Nat 
Hist.  viii.  16. 

1*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1.  4. 

»7  Theoph.  Hist  Plant  iv.  1. 4. 

w  Dioscor.  v.  123.  104.  Beck- 
mann,  Hist  of  Inventions,  i. 
292. 


19  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  15. 
«o  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  xxxviL  ft5. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  viii. 
10.7. 

«  Demosth.  adv.  Polyd.  §  2. 
Cont.  Lept  §  9.  This  wheat, 
however,  was  considered  lighter 
than  that  grown  in  Greece. 
Theoph.  Hist  Plant.  viiL  45. 
5.  Herod,  vii.  147.  Thucyd. 
iii.  2.  lorio,  Storia  del  C<mi« 
merciOy  t  iv.  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  219. 

*^  Demoeth.  in  Lacrit  §  8. 
Busbequius,  Epist  i.  p.  67. 

M  Athen.  iii.  84,  sqq.  §  L  49. 
Strab.  viL  6.  t  ii.  p.  112.  A 
species  of  rhombos,  bret,  or  tur- 
bot^  is  still  cai^t  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  sea  of  Azof  and 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Pallas,  Travels 
in  Eastern  Russia,  iv.  243.  Of. 
Strab.  ix.  2.  t  ii.  p.  401. 

2*  Athen.  vii.  6. 
^  Id.  vii.  77. 
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oxyrunchi/  coracini,  skates,  herrings,^  crabs,^  and 
the  edible  mussel.*  The  way  in  which  some  of 
these  fish  were  caught  in  the  Euxine  is  perhaps 
worth  describing :  *  the  natives  pitching,  in  winter, 
their  tents  on  the  ice,^  cut  therein  large  open 
spaces,  towards  which  the  fish  thronging  to  enjoy 
the  light,  were  taken  in  great  numbers. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  ^  nuts,  chestnuts, 
walnuts,®  honey,  wax,^  tar,  wool,  rigging,  leather, 
goatskins,  timber,*^  horses*^  and  pheasants  from  the 
Phasis,**  and  slaves,  particularly  archers.^'  The  ho- 
ney of  Heraclea,  like  that  of  Mazanderan,  and  cer- 
tain poisons,  is   said  to  have   produced  a  temporary 


1  Athen.  iii.  84. 

^  Lucian.  Diall.  Meret.  §  14. 
Somn.  seu  Gall.  §  22.  Dioscor. 
ii.  ?•  Pallas  informs  us^  that  at 
the  present  day  large  quantities 
of  fat  and  delicate  herrings  are 
caught  with  the  trail-net  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Travels  in  Southern 
Russia,  iv.  242. 

^  Athen.  vii.  45. 

♦  Id.  iii.  64. 

*  The  Borysthenes  which  pro- 
duced in  its  pure  waters  numer- 
ous species  of  delicate  fish,  a- 
bounded  likewise  with  a  large 
kind,  cured  by  the  inhabitants 
with  the  salt  found  plentifully 
at  its  mouth.  Herod,  iv.  53. 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  311. 

^  Aristot.  Meteorol.  L  12,  p. 
29.  A  similar  mode  of  fishing 
is  practised  on  Lake  Ontario. 
"In  the  winter,  when  the  bay 
(of  Toronto)  is  frozen  over  so- 
lidly, huts  are  erected,  and 
**  holes  made  in  the  ice,  where 
"  the  fish  are  caught  by  spear- 
"ing."  Sir  R.  H.  Bonny  castle, 
Canadas,  &c.  i.  166. 

7  Athen.  ii.  13.  Cf.  Bceckh. 
Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens^  i.  Q6. 
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®  Didym.  ap.  Geopon.  x.  68. 
1.     Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  22. 

9  Dioscor.  ii.  105. 

»o  Lucian.  Navig.  §  23.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant,  v.  2.  12. 

^^  There  are  in  modem  times 
few  countries  where  horses  are 
cheaper  and  more  numerous  than 
in  Colchis: — "II  n'y  a  point 
"  d'homme  si  pauvre  dans  la 
"  Colchide  qui  n'ait  im  cheval^ 
"car  il  ne  coute  rien  ^  entre- 
"  tenir ;  entre  les  gentilshommes 
"il  y  eu  a  qui  en  nourrissent 
"deux  cens  et  le  prince  en  a 
"  cinq  mille."  Lamberti,  Rela- 
tion de  la  Mingrelie,  Voyages 
au  Nord,  t.  vii.  p.  193. 

J«  Aristoph.  Nub.  109.  The 
woods  of  Colchis  abound  still  in 
pheasants  and  partridges.  Bus- 
bequius,  Epist.  iii.  p.  205.  Lam- 
berti, however,  relates,  that  the 
race  of  partridges  was  almost  ex- 
tinct in  Colchis,  through  the  a- 
bundance  of  birds  of  prey.  Voy- 
ages au  Nord,  t.  vii.  p.  192. 

J3  Thucyd.  iii.  2.  Plut.  Sym- 
pos.  V.  7.  1.  Eurip.  in  Alcest. 
675. 
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madness.^  From  the  kingdom  of  Pontes  was  ob- 
tained that  medicinal  root  denominated  rha,^  which 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  With  rhubarb,' 
though  the  latter  be  laxative,  the  former  astrin- 
gent, together  with  isinglass,^  used  in  cosmetics, 
for  smoothing  the  wrinkles  of  the  face,  liquorice- 
root,  brought  also  from  Cappadocia,^  wild  spikenard 
found  growing  on  shady  mountains,^  wormwood 
which  fattened  sheep  and  diminished  their  gall,' 
amomon,«  and  germander.^ 

MeKlot^^  was   exported  from  Chalcedon,  and  Cy- 
zicos,   where  there  was  likewise  an   extensive  ma- 


*  There  was  likewise  in  Pon- 
tes a  honey  of  a  bitter  taste^ 
(Dion.  Chrysost,  i.  289,  seq.) 
collected,  according  to  Dioscorides 
(ii.  103),  and  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist. 
xxi.  44),  from  the  purple  flower- 
ed dwarf  rhodo4en(lron  which  a- 
bounds  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  more  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Trebizond. 
(Toumeibrt,  t.  iii.  p.  74,  sqq.) 
This,  apparently,  was  the  honey 
that  produced  effects  so  extraor- 
dinary upon  the  Ten  Thousand, 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8.  20,)  and 
had  the  reputation  of  causing 
temporary  madness.  The  shrub 
above  named  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  common 
rhododendron  which  yields  no 
honey.  Delia  Rocca,  i.  852,  seq. 
Another  cause  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  Colchian  honey  is  assigned 
by  Lamberti :  "  lis  mettent  quel- 
"quefois  leur  miel  dans  des  e- 
«corcesde  citrouilles  ameres,  ce 

qui  a  peut-^tre  donne  sujet  a 

StraboD,  [1.  xi.  c  2.  t.  ii.  p. 

409,  Tauchnitz.]  d'en  parler 
*'  comme  il  a  fait,  et  il  est  vrai 
"  aussi  que  celui  qu*on  ramasse 
*'dans  les  montagnes,  dans  le 
**  terns  que  le  laurier-rose  est  en 
*'fleur,  fait  vomir  ceux  qui  en 
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prennent :  si  bien  que  les  pa!- 
^*  sans,  faute  d*autre  remede,  s*en 
•*  servent  pour  se  puiger."  Voy- 
ages au  Nord,  t.  vi.  p.  1 97. 

^  Dioscor.  iiL  2.  It  has  be^ 
conjectured  by  Prosper  Alpinus 
that  the  Rha  was  brought  to 
Pontos  from  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
in  &ct,  relates :  Rha  vicinus  est 
anmisj  in  cujus  superciliis  quie- 
dam  v^tabilis  ejusdem  nominis 
gignitur  radix,  proficiens  ad  usus 
multiplices  medelarum,  L  xxii.  c 
8,  p.  840. 

'  See  the  whole  question  ably 
discussed  by  Prosper  Alpinus,  De 
Rhapontico,  cap.  ii.  p.  9. 

KotXla  i<rrly  ix^^wK  Ki^rmfv.     Di- 
oscor. iii.  1 02. 

•  Afrieanus,  ap.  Geopon.  v.  24. 
2.  vii.  24.  4.  Dioscor.  iiL  7. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  1 1 9. 

^  Dioscor.  i.  9. 

7  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  1 7. 
4.     Dioscor.  fi6,  seq. 

®  Dioscor.  L  1 4.  Daraogeron. 
ap.  Geopon.  viL  IS.  1.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist  xii.  18. 

9  Jxop^ior.     Dioscor.  iiL  125. 

^^  Dioscor.  iii.  48.     Pollux,  vL 
106. 
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nufactory  of  unguent  of  marjoram/  a  plant  which 
appears  to  have  grown  abundantly  amid  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  and  was  commonly  wreathed  in  gar- 
lands. The  making  of  this  article  of  commerce  was 
a  complicated  operation,  and  numerous  ingredients 
entered  into  its  composition, — as  oil  of  green  olives, 
and  of  acorns,  balsam  wood,  odoriferous  rushes  and 
reeds  perfumed  with  marjoram,  spikenard,  costus, 
amomon,  cassia,  carpobalsamon,  and  myrrh.  To  ren- 
der the  ointment  still  more  precious  cinnamon  was 
sometimes  intermingled  with  it,  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  kept  moistened  with  wine,  while  honey  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  paste. 

The  shores  of  the  Propontis  furnished  wine  fla- 
voured with  wormwood,*^  cardamums,'  and  the  sub- 
stance called  halcyonion,  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  have  been  that  indurated  froth  of  the  sea,*  with 
which  the  halcyon  built  her  nest.  It  was  obtained 
as  well  on  the  continent  as  from  the  island  of  Bes- 
bicos,  now  Kalolimno.*  A  very  similar  substance, 
called  Adarces,  was  found  in  Cappadocia,^  about  the 
rivers  and  marshes,  where  it  hung  suspended  on  the 
tops  of  reeds.  Aconite^  and  origany  came  from  the 
country  of  the  Maryandinians,®  and  agaric  from  Sar- 
matia,^  doubtless  by  way  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Sea 
of  Marmora  produced  black  coral,  as  also  a  sort  of 
floating  petroleum.^ 


10 


1  Dioscor.  i.  68.  Cf.  ill.  47. 
Cyzicos,  likewise  exported  beans. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  viii.  10.  S. 

«  Id.  iii.  26.  »  Id.  i.  5. 

♦  Dioscor.  V.  136.  See  a  re- 
presentation of  the  halcyonion  in 
Forskal,  Flora  iEgyptiaca-Ara- 
bica,  tab.  27,  d.  e. 

*  Dapper,  Description  des  Isles 
de  TArchipel.  p.  497* 

^  Dioscor.    V.    137.      Cardan, 

misunderstanding   Serapion,   has 

^    taken  the  adarces  to  be  a  stone, 

which  error  is  corrected  by  Sca- 


liger,  de  Subtilitate,  Exercit  130, 
p.  446. 

7  Cf.  Strab.  1.  xii.  t.  ii.  p.  818. 

8  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  16. 
4.  Dioscor.  v.  61. 

^  Veyydrai  ii  iy  ij  *Ayap(<f 
rijc  ^apfxariKfjQ,  Dioscor.  iiL 
1 .  On  its  uses  cf.  Prosp.  Alpin. 
de  Medicin.  iEgypt.  iv.  15,  p. 
340.  Brand,  Journal  of  an  Em- 
bassy to  China,  in  Harris,  vol.  i. 
p.  230. 

^^  Dapper,  Description  des  Isles 
de  FArchipel.  p.  497. 


* 
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The  orpiment  ^  of  Pontes  and  Cappadocia  enjoyed 
but  a  secondary  reputation;  the  first  place  being 
given  to  that  of  Mysia.  The  lapis  lazuli '  of  Scy- 
thia  necessarily  found  its  way  into  Greece  by  the 
Black  Sea,  as  did,  likewise,  the  cinnabar  of  Ck>l- 
chis,  said  to  have  been  discovered  amid  inaccessible 
rocks  and  precipices,'  whence  it  was  brought  down 
by  darts  and  arrows.  Probably,  also,  brass  was  ex- 
ported from  Colchis/  In  the  Homeric  age  great 
quantities  of  silver^  would  seem  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  country  of  the  Halizones,  as  in 
later  ages  of  steel  and  iron  from  that  part  of  Asia 
Minor  inhabited  by  the  Chalybes,^  who  are  said  to 
have  worked  their  mines  naked.  The  finest  kind 
of  minium  was  excavated  from  certain  caverns  in 
Cappadocia,^  and  transported  by  land  to  the  city 
of  Sinope,  whence  it  was  sent  into  Greece.®  It 
was  of  three  kinds, — the  one  deep,  the  other  ex- 
tremely pale,  and  the  third  sort  a  shade  between 
the  two.  There  were  likewise  in  the  same  district 
mines  of  ochre,  and  both  were  so  infected  with 
damp  and  malaria,  that  the  workmen,  as  in  our 
own  coalpits,   were    constantly  in   danger    of    their 


^  Dioscor.  v.  121. 

^  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  SB. 
From  the  country  of  the  Aga- 
thyrsi  a  species  of  diamond  ap- 
pears to  have  been  obtained  in 
great  abundance.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  xxii.  8,  p.  341. 
Dion.  Perieg.  319.  Priscian.  Pe- 
rieg.  311.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  iv. 
20.    Pompon.  Mel.  iL  1. 

^  Theoph.  de  L^id.  §  58. 

♦  Peyssonnel,  Observations  Hia- 
toriques  et  G^ographiques  sur  les 
Peuples  barbares  qui  ont  habite 
les  bords  du  Danube  et  du  Pont 
Euxin,  p.  68,  sqq. 

5  Horn.  II.  j3.  857.  Heyne,  ad 
loc.  t.  iv.  p.  430. 

^  Aristot    Auscult.  Mirab.   t« 


xvi.  p.  185.  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  767.  iEschyl.  Prometh. 
Vinct.  301.  Xenoph.  Anab.  v. 
5.  1.  Steph.  Byzant  de  Urb. 
p.  753.  a.    Salmas*  ad  Solin.  p. 

1085.  Siud.  V.  x<>^v^cc*  ^  ii* 
p.  1108.  d.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iL 
1005,  sqq.  y.  374,  seq.  Valer. 
Flacc.  iv.  610.  Ammian.  Mar- 
celiin.  xxii.  8,  p.  338.  PoUux. 
viL  107.  X.  186.  Strab.  xiL  3. 
t.  iii.  p.  27.  Tauchn. 

7  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  5%. 

®  SvXA^yerac  &  iv  rp  Kamra- 
hoKlif.  iv  (nnjXaleic  tutL  BivXiiiTtu 
^  ical  fiperai  elc  ^vitnir  rat 
wiTpdaKerat.  o&cr  Koi  ri^y  ivbf 
vvfAiav.  Dioscor.  v.  IIU  Stiab. 
xii.  t.  ii.  p.  814.  Casaub. 
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lives.^  Many  of  the  commodities  of  this  place 
were  probably  distributed  through  Greece  and  Asia 
by  the  travelling  merchants,  who  resorted,  at  the 
annual  festival  of  the  goddess,  to  the  great  fair  of 
Komana.' 

In  speaking  of  the  Black  Sea  we  have  already 
entered  upon  that  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  taken  al- 
together, was  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  import- 
ant anywhere  carried  on  by  the  Greeks.  Every 
province  of  this  fertile  and  beautiful  division  of 
Asia  abounded  in  costly  or  useful  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, and  its  roads  and  rivers  incessantly  poured 
towards  Greece  not  only  the  productions  of  its  own 
soil,  but  those  also  of  Central  Asia,  brought  thither 
by  the  caravans  from  both  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
Gold  dust'  was  collected  from  the  sands  of  the 
Pactolos;^  marbles  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness 
were  exported  from  Ephesos,  (whose  inhabitants  de- 
creed  divine  honours   to  the   shepherd    Pyxodoros,* 


1  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  52. 

'  Td  fUy  cvy  K6fiaya  iharipei, 
Kal  iffTiy  ifiTopeior  roic  axb  rfjc 
*Apfuriac  d^dXoyoy  avyip\oyTai 
ii  Kard  rdc  c{<5^ovc  rtfc  ^tov  trav" 
Ta\6^(v^  tK  T€  tQv  T6\€tav  KuX 
7*^C  vwpac>  av^pec  bfiov  rcu^ 
yvyai^y  M,  n)y  iopri^y*  koX 
iXkoi  a  Kar*  iifX^y  deC  rivec 
eTt^rifjunferi,  Striae  re  iwireXovy' 
rec  TTi  ^if,  Strab.  xii.  3.  t.  ill. 
p.  43.  Heeren,  Researches  on 
the  Commerce  and  Politics  of  the 
Ancients,  i.  121.  Similar  gather- 
ings, partly  religious,  partly  com- 
mercial, still  take  place  among 
the  Mahommedans  at  Mecca, 
and  among  the  Hindoos  at  va- 
lious  places,  particularly  at  Hari- 
dwdrS,  where  two  millions  and 
a-half  of  pilgrims  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  assemble.  Hin- 
doos, i.  224.  Asiatic  Researches, 
vi,  311,  sqq. 
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'  Gold  was  likewise  obtained 
from  a  place  on  the  shores  of  the 
Propontis,  lying  between  Lamp- 
sacos  and  Abydos.  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iv.  8.  37*  On  the  mines 
found  here,  Schneider  has  the 
following  note:  *'Auri  metalli 
Lampsacena  memorat  Plinius 
37,  sectione  74,  et  Polysenus  iL 
''  1 .  ^6.  Abydena  nusquam  re- 
'<peri  dicta.  Forte  fuerint  in 
'<agro  medio  inter  Lampsacum 
''et  Abydum  stadiis  170,  dis- 
**  tantem  a  Lampsaco,  teste  Stra- 
"bone."  Cf.  Theophrast.  de 
Lapid.  §  32. 

♦  Peyssonnel,  Observatbns  His- 
toriques,  &c.,  p.  342.  Ovid.  Me- 
tam.  xi.  3. 1,  sqq.  Winkel.  HisU 
de  TArt.  ii,  67.  Cf.  Tibull.  lib. 
lu.  3.  13. 

*  Vitruv.  X.  7.  Chandler  Tra- 
vels, L  143,  seq. 
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by  whom  the  quarries  were  discovered),  and  from 
Synnada  in  Phrjgia*/  large  veins  of  lapis  specularis, 
a  stone  so  transparent^  that  it  served  the  ancients 
instead  of  glass  for  vrindows,  were  found  in  Cap- 
padocia ;  the  precious  gem  called  alabandine '  was 
procured  from  the  district  round  Miletos,  jet^  from 
Lycia,  not  far  from  the  river  Gagas,  and  the  for- 
tress Plagiopolis.  The  places  whence  this  mineral 
is  chiefly  obtained  at  present  are  Inspruck,  in  the 
Tyrol,*  where  it  is  rolled  down  by  the  waters  of 
a  certain  stream,  and  Wirtemberg,^  where  it  is 
wrought  into  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

The  touchstone  was  found  in  great  quantities  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  TmolosJ  It  resembled  in  form 
a  flat  pebble,  though  considerably  larger,  and  the 
side  which  had  lain  uppermost  exposed  to  the  sun 
was  supposed  to  exercise  a  greater  power  over  me- 
tals than  the  side  opposite,  which  was  more  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Basalt  and  the  green  marble 
called  verdello  are  now  often  used  instead  of  it  in 
making  experiments  on  the  purity  of  gold.®  From 
this  part  of  the  world  also  was  first  obtained  that 
extraordinary  stone  whose  properties  slightly  ob- 
served by  the  ancients  have  since  effected  so  won- 
derful a  change    in   the   science  of   navigation  ;   I 


1  Strab.  xii.  t.  ii.  p.  865.  Ca- 
saub.— Chandler,  i.  160.  ii.  86. 
108.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  iii.  286. 

2  Strab.  xii.  t.  ii.  p.  814.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist,  xxxyi.  45. 

«  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  xxxvii.  25. 
Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  19.  On 
which  see  the  note  of  Sir  John 
Hill,  p.  76. 

*  Fayanyc.  Dioecor.  v.  146. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxvL  34.  Al- 
drovand.  de  Metall.  iii.  19.  Sca- 
lig.  de  Subtilitat.  Exercit.  civ. 
3,  p.  383.  Florent.  ap.  Geopon. 
viiL  8.     Orpheus,  de  Lapid.  468. 


^  Martin  Math^,  Notes  sur 
Dioscoride,  p.  503. 

^  Valmont  de  Bomaie,  Diction- 
naire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  t.  iiL 
p.  414.  Anselm.  Boet.  Gemm. 
et  Lapid.  Hist.  ii.  164,  p.  336, 
observes,  that  jet  is  sometimes 
found  in  Britain,  and  our  anti- 
quarian, Camden,  speaks  of  its 
being  sometimes  dug  up  fixnn  pits 
near  Okewood  in  Surrey.  Britan- 
nia, col.  163. 

7  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  47. 
Dioscor. V.  111. 

8  Sir  John  Hill,  Notes  on 
Theophrast,  p.  190,  seq. 
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mean  the  magnet,  found  originally  in  Lydia,  near 
the  city  of  Heraclea.* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesos  there  was  a  ma- 
nufacture of  cinnabar,*  which  was  produced  in  the 
following  manner:  taking  a  quantity  of  sand  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  they  triturated  it  to  a  very  fine 
powder  in  stone  mortars,  after  which  it  was  washed 
in  brazen  vessels,  and  the  remainder  pounded  and 
washed  as  before  till  the  whole  had  been  reduced 
to  the  fineness  required. 

The  fossil  and  mineral  salt  called  alum,^  was  dug 
out  of  the  earth  near  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  from 
which  country  also  the  best  salt*  was  procured.  It 
was  found,  as  at  present,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tatta, 
on  which  account  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Tat- 
tcean  salt/  A  causeway  traverses  the  lake  nearly 
through  the  centre,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lake  Tri- 
tonis  in  northern  Africa. 

The  best  nitre  ^  known  to  the  ancients  came  from 
Philadelphia,  near  the  source  of  the  Cogamos  in 
Lydia.  That  of  Magnesia,  in  Caria,  was  esteemed 
inferior.  From  Colophon,^  in  early  times  was  ob- 
tained that  liquid  resin  which  distils  from  the  pine 
and  pitch  trees,  on  which  account  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Colophonia.® 

Medicinal  chalk  ^  and  dry  pitch,  of  which  there 
were   two  kinds,^®  were   imported   from    Lycia  and 


iPlat.  Tim.  t.  vii.  p.  118. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  45. 

2  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  %^58. 

^  Dioscor.  V.  123.  The  alum 
also  of  Egypt  appears  to  have 
been  extensively  exported,  and 
held  in  high  estimation  by  Phy- 
sicians.    Celsus,  Y.  38.  12. 

♦  Dioscor.  V.  1 26. 

^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxi.  41. 
Strabo^  speaking  of  these  salt- 
springs  of  Tatta,  relates  a  some- 
what extraordinary  circumstance : 
if  fjt€v  oZy  Tdrra  AXoir^yioy  i<my 

aVTOi^V€Q'      OVTiif     5c     TilfivilTTBTai 


fiqdlwQ  TO  v^ufp  wavrl  rf  fianTicr^ 
^iyn  clc  aifTo,  Utrre  an^dvovQ 
hXdv  dydXKovaiyf  iirei^dv  Ka^wtri 
kvkXov  ayplvivoy'  rd  re  opyea 
6XlaKtTai  rd  7rpo(ra\(/dfteva  rf 
uTtputfiaTi  Tov  vSaroQ  irapa)(pfifjia 
Trimoyra  iid  rr/v  TrtplTrri^iy  rtay 
h>Mv.  xii.  6.  t.  iii.  p.  58. 

^  Dioscor.  V.  130.  Celsus,  ii. 
33,  p.  94. 

7  Dioscor.  i.  92. 

^  Cf.  Suid.  y.  KoXo^ciivca,  t.  i. 
p.  1 487,  seq. 

9  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  57. 

10  Dioscor.  L  97. 
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Mysia.^  From  the  same  country  likewise,  as  well 
as  from  Galatia,  came  the  best  wild  cumin,^  a  low 
plant  found  growing  along  the  slopes  and  crests 
of  hills.  Herb  mastic,'  resembling  origany  in  fra- 
grance, was  produced  in  Magnesia  aiHl  around  the 
Lydian  city  of  Tralles.  Both  Lydia  and  Gilicia 
exported  saflBron/  That,  however,  which  enjoyed 
among  the  andents  the  greatest  celebrity  grew  upon 
the  heights  of  Mount  Corycos/  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Corycian  cave.* 

The  saffron  of  Lycia  was  likewise  the  produce  of 
a  mountain,  being  found  chiefly  on  the  Olympos  of 
that  country.^ 

The  kermes,®  with  which  alone  before  the  disco* 
very  of  America  and  the  introduction  of  cochineal, 
a  bright  scarlet  dye  could  be  produced,  were  ob- 
tained from  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Gralatia, 
Lycia,  and  Cilicia,  where  they  were  found  feeding 
on  the  leaves  of  the  scarlet  oak.'  The  gathering 
of  these  insects,  then,  however,  supposed  to  be  mere 
tubercular  excrescences,  formed  an  important  branch 
of  industry,  carried  on  entirely  by  women,  who  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  leaf  with  a  crooked  iron  in- 
strument, and  not  vnth  the  mouth  as  has  been 
inferred  from  a  vnrong  reading  in  Dioscorides.^® 
At  present  the  nail  only  is  used  in  this  operation, 
which  is  performed  before  sunrise,  while  the  dew 
is  still  on  the  tree.^^ 


1  Theoph.  Hist  Plant,  ix.  2. 5. 

s  Dioscor.  iiL  69.  Cf.  Thooph. 
Hist.  Plant.  viL  3.  2.  Caus. 
Plant  iv.  15.  2.  Sibth.  Flor. 
Gnsc.  tab.  243. 

'  Mdpoi'.  Dio8Cor.iiL49.  Theo- 
phrast.  de  Odor.  §  33,  aeq.  Plin. 
Nat  Hist.  xiL  53. 

^  Dioscor.  L  25.  SchoL  Aris- 
toph.  Ay.  301. 

*  Vit  Sequest  p.  29.  Vii]g. 
Creorg.  iv.  127*     Martial,  iii.  65. 

^  Galen,  de  Antidot.  c.  xiii. 


Spanh.  Obaenr.  in  Callin.  in  ApolL 
83.  t  ii.  p.  102.     Horat  Satir. 

iL4.68.   Plin.  NatHi3tzxi.l7. 

7  Diosdor.  L  25. 

^  DioBcor.  iv.  4S«  PoDus,  TiL 
56.  X.  42.  iv.  154. 

9  Cf.  Scalig.  de  SubtiHtet  Ex- 
ere.  cxciv.  7.  p.  631,  seq. 

^0  Cf.  SeFB^on.  c  cccxL  ap. 
Beckmann,  iL  170. 

^^  Garidel,  Histoiie  des  Pkntet 
qui  naiasent  aux  enTirona  d* Aix. 
p«254. 
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CherviP  and  oil*  were  exported  from  Cilicia; 
wild  spikenard  came  from  Phrygia;^  madder  from 
Caria,  where  it  was  cultivated  in  the  interspaces 
between  the  olive-trees,  and  produced  an  immense 
return;*  wormwood*  and  the  blue  flowers  of  a 
species  of  wild  thyme  froia  Cappadocia  and  Pam- 
phylia;^  and  centaury  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smyrna  and  from  LyciaJ  In  the  gathering  of  this 
last  plant  the  rizotomists  observed  certain  rules. 
Going  forth  at  peep  of  dawn  into  the  fields,  they 
were  careful  to  cull  it  immediately  before  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  during  serene  weather,  when  the 
virtues  of  plants  are  in  great  perfection. 

From  this  country  as  well  as  from  Cappadocia 
was  obtained  the  lycion,®  a  syrup  about  the  consist- 
ence of  honey,  regarded  as  a  remedy  against  oph- 
thalmia. 

The  hyssop  of  Cilicia^  was  in  great  esteem 
for  flavouring  wine,  as  were  likewise  its  mountain 
spikenard,*®  its  pickled  cactus,**  its  agrostis,**  its 
oenanthe,*'  its  tragoriganon,**  its  hemlock,**  its  silybos, 
whose  young  shoots  were  eaten  as  food,  while  the 
juice  of  its  root  was   employed  as  an   emetic,*^  its 


^  Tiyyiilor.  Dioscor.  ii.  167. 
Artedia  squammata.  Sibthorp, 
Flora  Gneca,  tab.  268. 

<  Florent.  ap.  Geopon.  ix.  3. 1 . 

*  Dioscor.  L  9. 

^  Dioscor.  iii.  160.  Sibthorp, 
Flora  Grseca^  tab.  141. 

^  Geopon.  viii.  21.  1. 

6  Dioscor.  iv.  179.  iii.  126, 
127. 

T  Id.  iiL  8.     Celsus,  v.  27. 1 0. 

8  Id.  i.  132.     Celsufl,  v.  28. 1 6. 

^  "  Est  autem  optimum  (hysso- 
"  pum)  Cilicium  e  Tauro  monte, 
"  dein  Pamphyliam,  ac  Smyr- 
"  n«um."  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxv. 
87.  Dioscor.  v.  50.  iii.  30.  Co- 
lumell.  xiL  35. 


*o  Dioscor.  i.  8. 

"  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  4. 
10. 

^«  Dioscor.  iv.  32.  Democrit. 
ap.  Geopon.  ii.  6.  23. 

"  Dioscor.  V.  5. 

|4  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xx.  es, 
Dioscor.  iii.  35.  Etym.  Mag. 
763,  30.  Clusii,  Hist.  Rar. 
Plant,  iii.  p.  358. 

wpiin.  Nat.  Hist  xxv.  95. 
Dioscor.  iv.  67.  Scaliger,  de 
Subtilitat.  Exercit.  151,  p.  505, 
sqq. 

16  Dioscor.  iv.  159.  Cfl  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  xxii.  42. 
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fossil  verdigris,^  and  its  cjperus  comosus,^  used  in 
giving  a  body  to  perfumes.* 

From  Galatia  and  Cappadocia  came  the  white 
hellebore,*  southernwood,*  and  wild  rue;^  from  Pi- 
sidia,  the  most  fragrant  lilies  for  perfumes;^  from 
Mount  Ida,  in  the  Troad,  timber,®  pitch,^  and  the 
ffithiopis,*®  a  species  of  verbascum,  used  by  en- 
chanters to  open  locks  and  stay  the  course  of 
rivers;  from  Sigeion  and  Lecton,  now  Cape  Baba, 
on  the  confines  of  the  same  country,  and  from 
iE^Iia,  purple  fish;"  from  Abydos  oysters;  from  Pa- 
rion  sea  urchins ;  "  from  Colophon  mustard  ;  "  from 
Galatia  and  CiUcia  agaric,  where  it  grew  among 
the  cedars ; "  from  Ionia  carobs ; "  from  Mount  Ama- 
nos,  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  stone  parsley,^^  and 
ccerulescent  wormwood,^^ 

Among  the  exports  of  Pisidia  and  Cilicia  was 
the    gum   styrax,^  which   being    usually   burned  on 


1  MiXarnipta,  Dioscor.  v.  118. 

*  Kinrnpov,  ijy  Tiyec  (epyav  ro- 
Xovtri,  Democritus,  ap.  Geopon. 
11.  vi  32.  Columell.  xiL  20. 
Pallad.  xiL  18.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  i.  8.  1.  De  Caus.  Plant, 
vi.  11.  10.  Horn.  Ody88.3.  60S. 

*  Dioscor.  i.  4. 

*  Dioscor.  iv.  150. 

^  ('AflfHfTdyoy.)  Id.  iii.  29. 
Tarentinus,  ap.  Geopon.  ii.  27.  6. 
Celsus,  iii.  21. 

^  Dioscor.  iii.  53. 

Ud.  iii.  116. 

8  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1.  25. 

9  Didymus,  ap.  Geopon.  vi.  5. 
1.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  2.  5. 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  450.  iv.  41.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  xiv.  25. 

*o  Dioscor.  iv.  105. 

11  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  v.  15. 

"  Archcstratus,  ap.  Athen.  iii. 
44. 
"  Athen.  ix.  2. 
*4  Dioscor.  iii.  1. 
^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  2.  4. 


1^  Jifivpyloy,  6irep  ky  KiXirtf^ 
irtrpofffXiyoy  KoKovtru  Dioscor. 
iii.  79.  Sibth.  Flor,  Grsec.  289. 
This  plant  ¥ras  used  as  a  bait 
for  fuix.    Geopon.  xx.  24.  1. 

17  Ai\flyQioy  daXdatfvoy*  rcrcc 
Zt  Koi  £ff>(0coy  KaXovfri,  Dioscor. 
iii.  27*  From  the  name  of  this 
plant  the  island  of  Seriphos,  ac- 
cording to  some,  derived  its  name : 
"  Dicitur  k  Serfi  Grsecd,  ^er^» 
*'  Latind,  quse  ad  dolorem  raium 
"  salutifera  hie  invenitur.**  Bon- 
delmonti.  Lib.  InsuL  Ardiipelag. 

§  25.  p.  83.  "  £  opinione  chel 
*'  nome  di  Serfino  li  sia  stato 
*'  dato  da  un'  erbo,  che  nasce  qm, 
'*  chiamata  Serfi,  ottima  per  gua- 
*'  rire  il  mal  di  fianco."  Bos- 
chini,  p.  S2,  ap.  Ludov.  de  Sin- 
ner, Annot.  in  Bondelmont.  p. 
177. 

1®  Dioscor.  i.  79.  Floroit.  ap. 
Geopon.  xiiL  88.  Plin.  Nat 
Hist.  X.  90.  Sibthorp.  Flora 
Grasca,  375. 
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the  altars  of  the  theatre  during  the  performance 
of  Phrygian  airs  it  was  observed  by  one  of  the 
Greeks  to  be  redolent  of  that  wild  music.  ^  The 
tree  from  which  this  gum  was  obtained  resembled 
that  of  the  quince.  A  kind  of  artificial  styraz^  in 
appearance  }ike  macaroni,  was  manufactured  in  the 
following  manner,  and  preferred  by  the  ignorant  to 
the  gimi  itself.  Taking  a  quantity  of  wax  and  per- 
fumed lard,  and  working  it  up  into  a  paste  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  styrax,  they  placed  it  in  the 
sun  during  the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  when, 
having  been  thus  rendered  nearly  liquid,  it  was 
passed  through  a  coarse  sieve  into  cold  water.* 

Iris  unguent'  was  exported  from  Perga,  a  city 
of  Pamphylia ;  a  sarcophaginous  stone  used  in  mak- 
ing coffins,^  scammony,^  and  beans  from  Mysia ;  from 
Smyrna  ^  a  superior  kind  of  lettuces.^  At  present  the 
bees  make  much  honey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city,  from  the  flower  of  the  hypecoum  recumbens.® 
Caria  exported  slaves,^  excellent  oil  and  vinegar,^^ 
gum  sycamore,"  purple  fish,  figs,"  and  carobs,"  which 
were  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannes  and 
Cnidos ;  Paphlagonia  chestnuts  and  splendid  al- 
monds;** Cappaidocia  the  finest  horses  knovni  to 
the  ancients;**  Phrygia  slaves,*^  cheese  made  of 
mares'  and  asses^  milk,*^  hams  of  the  finest  qualities 
cured  at  Cibyra,*®  carpets,  oil,*^  and  fine  black  wool, 


*  Athen.  xiv.  23. 

*  Dioscor.  i.  79. 
»  Id.  i,  66. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hiat.  xxxvi.  27. 
Dioscor.  V.  142.  Theoph.  de  Igi. 
S  46.  Albert.  Mag.  ii.  2.  De 
Mineral.  17. 

*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  9. 
1 — 20.  5.     Dioscor.  iv.  171. 

^  On  the  modern  fruits  of 
Smyrna  see  Chandler,  i.  77.  247. 

7  Athen.  ii.  53. 

^  Hazelquist,  Travels,  p.  242. 
Sibthorp.  Flor.  GrsBc.  tab.  155. 

«  Eurip.  in  Alcest.  675.     Phi- 

VOL.   UI. 


lost.  Vit.  ApoU.  Tyan.  iii.  t5. 
p.  115. 

10  Athen.  ii.  74.  76.  xir.  67. 
Cft  Brunckh.  ad  Aristoph.  Pac. 
574.  11  Dioscor.  i.  181. 

«  Athen.  iii.  9. 

^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  2. 4. 

14  Athen.  i.  49. 

1*  Oppian  de  Venat.  i.  171. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  iii.  13. 

i<^  Euripid.  in  Alcest.  675.  A- 
then.  i.  49. 

'7  Aristot.  Hist.  AnimaL  iii.  20. 

18  Athen.  xiv.  75.     PoU.  vi.  48. 

19  Strab.  xii.  t.  ii.  p.  865. 
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which    latter    commodities   were    also    among    the 
merchandise  of  Miletos.* 

From  this  city  were  likewise  obtained  the  sheep 
that  produced  the  celebrated  fleeces,  together  with 
water-crei^es,*  roses,'  rich  tapestry,  soft  beds,*  and 
cypress  wood ;  ^  chestnuts,  eunuchs,  and  fine  scarlet 
cloths,  with  richly-figured  carpets  of  double  pile, 
were  also  brought  from  Sardis.^  The  wines  of  Asia 
Minoi:  in  most  estimation  were  those  of  Ephesos, 
Miletos,^  Phygela,  Armata,  Clazomen^,®  and  that 
denominated  Catakekaumenitis.^  Physicians  con- 
demned those  of  Mount  Tmolos  as  generatiye  of 
headache.  Ephesos  exported  tents  and  jewellery;" 
Miletos  sea  wolyes^^  and  cockles;  Smyrna  squills; 
and  Patara,  in  Lycia,  seems  to  have  been  fiunous 
for  its  gilded  sandals.^*  The  same  country,  like- 
wise, supplied  hams  of  a  superior  quality.^ 


1  Aihen.  xii.  1 7.      »  IcL  I  49. 
splin.  Nat.  Hist.  acxi.lO. 

♦  Athen  i.  49.         «  Id.  v.  88. 
^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Achara.  112. 

Athen.  vi.  67.  ii.  30.    Bodiait, 
Qeog.  Sac.  i.  6.    Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1132. 
7  Athen.  i.  52. 

•  Dioscor.  V.  10,  11.  Athen. 
i.  52.  Chandler,  i.  163.  243. 
In  Homeric  times  Phiygia  was 
celebrated  for  its  vines.  See  II. 
y.  184. 

9  Strab.  xiii.  4.  t.  iii.  p.  155. 
Chandler's  description  is  almost  a 
translation  of  Strabo.  "  This,  re- 
"  gion  which  is  above,  or  to  the 
'^  east  of  Philadelphia,  was  called 


'*  Catakdcaomen^,  <x  ike  Burned, 

"  By  some  it  was  reckoned  in 
"  Mysia,  by  others  in  Mo»)nia, 
'^  or  Lydia.  It  was  five  hundred 
"  stadia,  or  oxty-two  miles  and 
^'a  half  long;  aind  four  hundred 
'*  stadia,  or  fif^y  miles  broad ; 
"  and  anciently  bare  of  trees,  but 
**  covered  with  vines,  which  pn>- 
*'  duced  the  wine  called  by  its 
"  name,  and  esteemed  not  inie- 
"  rior  to  any  in  goodness."  i.  284. 

*®  Lucian.  DiaL  Meret.  viL 
Andocid.  adv.  Alcib.  §  1 1. 

11  Athen.  vu.  86.  87.  Aris- 
toph. £q.  361. 

i<  Lucian.    Dial.    Heret.   ziv. 

i»  Athen.  xiv.  75. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EXP0BT8   OF   THE   ISLANDS,   ITALY,   OAUL,   AND   SPAIN. 

Before  we  describe  the  trade  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  farther  East,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
some  account  of  that  carried  on  by  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  together  with  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  the  whole  northern  coast  of 
Africa.  The  commodities  furnished  to  comm^ce  by 
the  various  groups  and  larger  islands  of  the  .^Egaean 
and  Ionian  seas  scarcely  yielded  in  number  to  those 
of  Asia  Minor.  Of  these  the  most  important  were 
the  wines,  which  fluctuated  in  value,  strength,  and 
flavour,  according  to  the  soil,  temperature,  and  ele- 
vation above  the  sea,  of  the  vineyards  whidi  pro- 
duced them. 

The  island  of  Liesbos,  during  the  flourishing  ages 
of  the  Athenian  republic,  formed  part,  as  it  were, 
of  the  territory  of  that  great  maritime  state  which 
compelled  it  to  carry  its  wines  exclusively  to  Athens.^ 
Among  these  was  the  Pramnian,^  which,  also  pro- 
duced in  Achaia,  was  a  strong,  harsh  wine,  ap- 
parently resembling  port.  Most,  however,  of  the 
islands,'  both  large  and  small,  supplied  wine — as  Te- 
nedos/  Chios,*  Cypres,^  which  furnished,  among 
others,  a  curious  fig  wine ;  ^  Thasos,®  where  one  par- 

^  Athen.  tIL  9.  '  Plut.  de  Anim.  Tranquil.  § 

«Athen.i.  55.     PdL  vi.  16.  10.     Dioscor.  v.  11.     Vib.  Se- 

Etym.  Mag.  686.  30,  seq.  Schol.  quest,  p.  32,  ed.  Oberlin. 

AriBtoph.  Eq.  107.  ^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xiv.  2.     Sy- 

>  Boeckh.  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  nes.  Epist.  147. 

L  134.  ^  KxiTopxirfic  or  Zvcir^c*  Di* 

^  Douglas,  Essay  on  the  Mo-  oscor.  y.  41. 

dera  Greeks,  p.  140.  8  Athen.  vii.   67.  x.   37,  40. 
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ticular  kind  was  somniferouSy'  Peparethos,  Lesbos, 
Euboea,'  Crete,  where  among  others  was  found  the 
Malmsey;'  Leucadia,  Cos,*  and  Corcyra- 

Few  of  the  islands  grew  more  com  than  they  could 
consume,  except  Euboea,^  which  was  for  many  years 
the  granary  of  Athens.  Lesbos,*  too,  produced 
the  most  superb  barley,  which  was  grown  upon  the 
hills  round  Eresos,  the  birthplace  of  Theophrastus. 
The  Thasians,  likewise,  cultivated  an  inferior  kind 
of  barley  which,  from  the  extreme  productiveness 
of  the  island,  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  ex- 
ported, though  I  remember  no  authority  in  proof 
of  the  fJEU^t.  Samos  furnished  Greece  with  the  best 
olive  oil  next  to  that  of  Attica-^ 

But  of  all  the  minor  islands  none  appear  to  have 
supplied  so  many  articles  to  the  coasting  trade  of 
Greece  as  Thasos,  whose  productions  were  singularly 
rich  and  varied.  There,  in  the  earlier  ages,  the 
Phoenicians  discovered  and  worked  gold  mines  which 
in  after  times  became  exhausted,  but  the  fertility 
of  the  island  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants 
seem  never  to  have  failed.  From  hence  were  ex- 
ported radishes,^  fish  sauce,  pickles,^  almonds,  and 
walnuts,^^  with   the   trees  of  which    the   island  was 

thicklv  shaded. 

»  ^^^ 

Crete,  Cypres,  and  Naxos  exported  hones ; "  Pares 
figs  *^  and  the  best  white  marble "  drawn  from  quar- 


i.  52,  Florent.  ap.  Creopon.  Tiii. 
2S.  1.  Theoph.  de  Odoribus,  § 
51.     Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xiv.  9. 

'  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant. ix.  1 8. 1 1 . 
«  Athen.  vii.  1 3.  Andocid.  adv. 
Alcib.  §11. 

^  Athen.  x.  56. 

^  Berytius,  ap.  Geopon.  viii. 
24.    Cato^  de  Re  Rustica,  112. 

^  Herod,  v.  31. 

^  Athen.  iii.  77. 

7  Id.  ii.  74.  A  species  of  oil, 
called  fiofiioia,  was  obtained  from 
the  island  of  Cypros.     Hesych. 


8  Athen.  ii.  48. 

9  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  192. 
643.     Plin.  Nat-  Hist  xxxiv.  27. 

w  Athen.  xiv.  57-  Plin.  Nat 
Hist.  XV.  24. 

11  Win,  Nat.  Hist.  xxxvL  47. 

^«  Athen.  liL  9- 

w  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxvL  28, 
29.  43.  Bondelmont.  §  34.  Strab. 
X.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  390.  Daf^ier. 
Description  des  lies  de  1' AithipeL 
p.  260,  seq.  Steph.  Byzant.  de 
Urfo.  V.  MofNnfffmi*  p.  537*  c 
Chandler,  L  295. 
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ries,  the  vast  extent  of  which  is  still  the  admiration 
of  travellers.*  Cypres,  sory,  a  substance  resembling 
verdigris,*  sulphate  of  copper,  emeralds,  and  jas- 
per.' Linen,  white  and  dyed  purple,  was  brought 
from  Amorgos;^  thapsia  from  Thapsos;^  painters* 
earth  of  the  best  quality,  that  is  of  loose  texture, 
crumbling,  dry,  and  without  fatness,^  obtained 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pharis ;  sulphur,^  alum,° 
and  pumice  stone  from  Nisyros  and  Melos,^ 
where  this  latter  substance  was  extremely  light, 
and  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  other  stones. 
The  pumices  of  the  island  of  Nisyros  *°  were  of  an 
inferior  description,  and  crumbled  to  pieces  in  the 


^  Toumefort,  Voyages,  i.  ZS8, 
seq. 

«  Dioflcor,  V.  1 19.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist,  xxxiv.  30. 

'  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  35. 

^SchoL  ad  iEschin.  Timarch. 
p.  381.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysist. 
150,  785.     Poll.  vii.  74. 

*  Dioscor.  iv.  157>  Sibthorp, 
Flora  GrsBca,  tab.  287.  See  a  de- 
scription of  the  plant  in  Toume- 
fort,  t.  iiL  p.  29S,  sqq.  Theoph. 
Hist  Plant,  ix.  8. 3. 

^  Dioscor.  V.  129. 

7  Dioscor.  T.  124.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  xxxY.    <'  Le  soufire  de  Milo 

est  par&itement  beau,  et  a  un 

petit  oeil   verdatre  et  luisant, 

qui  le  &isoit  priferer  par  les 
''  andens  k  celui  dltalie :  on 
**  trouve  ce  soufre  en  cette  isle 

par  gros  morceaux  en  creusant 

la  terre,  et  par  grosses  veines 
'*  dans  les  carri^res  d'ou  Ton  tire 
"  les  meules  de  moulin.**  Toume- 
fort.  Voyage  du  Levant,  i.  1 87. 
Buondelmonti  gives  the  following 
accoimt  of  the  sulphur  of  Nisyros : 

Circa  medium  (insula)  mons 

erigitur  altissimus,  quo  in  sum- 
^<  mitate  per  subterraneos  meatus 

sulf^ureus  ignis  die  ac  noete 
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*'  eructat  in  altum^  ut  in  insula 
Stronguli  apud  Liparum  habe- 
tur.  In  descens|i  vero  montis, 
ad  jactum  lapidis,  fons  calidis- 

**  simus  emanat  in  imum,  et  in 
piano  circa  lacum  profundissi*^ 
mumque  obscurum  aqu®  de* 
scendunt ;  ibique  colentes  quan- 
titatem     maximam     sulphuris 

*'  mercatoribus  prseparant."  §  1 7. 

p.  76,  seq. 

8  Dioscor.  V.  123. 

9  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  21. 
Pumice  stones  are  at  present  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  shores  of 
the  Troad,  whither  Chandler  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  floated 
by  the  waves  from  Mount  iEtna 
or  Vesuvius,  though  an  abundant 
supply  appears  to  be  constantly 
furnished  by  the  volcanic  islands 
of  the  Ardiipelago.  Travels^  i. 
26. 

10  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  21. 
Rin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  42. 
This  island  likewise  supplied  the 
Greeks  with  excellent  millstones. 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  5^Z6, 
and  purple  fish.  Steph.  de  Urb.  p. 
594.  c  Suid.  v.  Vicrvpoc  t.  ii.  p. 
234.  d.  Eustath.  ad  IL  /3.  t.  i. 
p.  241. 
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hand.  They  were,  howeyer,  extremely  plentifdl, 
oconrring  in  heaps,  and  generally  about  the  size 
of  the  fi«t. 

Carjstos  in  Eaboea  exported  verde  antico,^  and 
the  amianthos,  or  stone  irom  which  towels  and  si- 
milar fabrics  were  manufactured,  indestructible  bj 
fire;'  Eretria  medicinal  earth;'  Chalcis  exported 
copper;^  Cimolos  chalk  and  fullers*  earth ;^  Samos 
jars^  and  medicinal  earths,  ash-coloured  and  white,^ 
in  which  was  found  a  stone  used  by  jewellers  in 
polishing  gold.® 

From  Lemnos  three  different  kinds  of  earth  were 
obtained,--^the  first  known  among  the  ancients  by 
the  name  of  terra  sigillata,  was  sold  in  small  round 
cakes  mingled,  according  to  Dioscorides,^  with  the 
blood  of  a  goat  and  stamped  with  his  image  in 
the  sacred'  seal  of  Artemis;  though  Galen,  who 
visited  the  island  on  purpose  to  examine  this  earth, 
denies  that,  in  his  time,  any  blood  was  intermixed 
with  it.  The  second  of  the  Lemnian  earths*^  was 
reddle,  and  the  third  fullers'  earth.  The  first  of 
these  earths,  of  a  slight  red  colour,  was  sometimes 
denominated  sacred,  apparently  because  used  in  sa- 
crifices. In  modem  times  the  substance  known 
under  this  name  is  usually  brown  or  pink-coloured. 


^  Strab,  is.  t  i.  p.  667.  Dion. 
Chrysost.  OmU  1x3UL  p.  664. 

<  Strab.  X.  iL  p.  684.  Casaub. 
Goronelli,  Mem.  de  la  Moree,  p. 
SOS,  seq. 

'CelsuB^  V.  19.  7. 

^  Steph.  Byzant.  ▼.  XaXar^c* 

^  Ovid.  Metamorph.  yii.  463. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxt.  16. 
Toumefbrt,  i.  p.  172.  Strab.  x. 
5.  t.  ii.  p.  d86.  Poll.  X.  135.  vii. 
39.  Zoroaster^  ap.  Geopon.  TiL  6. 
11. 

^  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  July 
17>  1838^  p.  3.  Cicero,  pro  Mu* 
ren.  36.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxy. 
48.  46. 


7  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxviii.  53. 
77.  xxxL  46. 

«  Dioscor.  V.  173.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist,  xxxri.  40. 

^  'H  3c  Afffivla  ytrwfUni  yf, 
t^riv  cc  Tivoc  hwovdfiov,  dyrp^ 
dovc>  dyafepofUni  dro  A^/innr 
rife  yii(roy%  iyovaiiQ  eX«^f  T&rmr, 
K^iWty  cafXcyerac  Kal  iJLiyrvTcu 
ai/ittTi  alytlf  fy  oc  cccl  ar- 
^pmwoi  drawKdeaorret  ical  o'^pa^ 
yl(oyTic  eiK^yi  alyoc,  <r4payiBa 
KaXovtny  alyoc*  Dioecor.  t.  113. 
^oTheoph.  de  Lqnd.  §  5f. 
Florent.  i^.  Geqpon.  x.  90.  1. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist  xxxTi.  14.  Sal- 
mas,  ad  Solin.  p.  1 156. 
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The  mine^  whence  the  sealed  earth  is  at  pre- 
sent excavated  lies  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous 
mountain,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island,  about 
four  bowshots  from  the  ancient  city  of  Ilephsestia. 
The  road  leading  thither,  after  arriving  at  the  cha- 
pel of  Sotira,  is  divided,  and  branches  off  to  the 
right  and  left.  Both  ways  pass  by  a  fountain; 
the  one  on  the  right  bordered  with  elder,  willow, 
and  carob  trees,  by  one  which,  though  closely  shaded 
from  the  sun's  rays,  fails  in  summer;  while  that  on 
the  left  conducts  to  a  spring  which,  lying  in  a 
marshy  spot,  producing  nothing  but  rushes,  is  pe- 
rennial. Both  these  fountains  are  situated  among 
the  roots  of  the  hill,  now  ascended  by  steps  cut 
in  the  rock,  but  anciently  by  a  road  practicable 
all  the  way  to  the  summit.  The  digging  of  the 
Lemnian  earth  appears  to  have  been  always  under 
the  protection  of  religion ;  for,  during  the  operation, 
a  priest  anciently  stood  on  the  mountain  near  the 
mine,  and,  after  having  made  a  sort  of  libation  of 
com,  which  was  cast  as  an  offering  upon  the  ground, 
and  performed  various  other  ceremonies,  caused  a 
waggon  to  be  laden  with  the  earth  and  conducted 
to  the  city,  where  it  was  prepared,  sealed,  and  sold 
to  merchants. 

In  modem  times,  ever  since  the  period  when 
the  Venetians  were  in  possession  of  the  island, 
a  different  and  more  cumbrous  set  of  ceremonies 
has  been  practised/  The  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  both  Turks  and  Christians,  assembling 
on  the  sixth  of  August,  march  out  in  grand  pro- 
cession to  the  mountains  of  sealed  earth,  halting  by 
the  way  at  the  chapel  of  Sotira,  where  the  priests 
chant  the  liturgy  of  the  Greek  church,  and  re- 
peat many    prayers,    after  which   they    ascend    the 

^  Dapper,  Description  des  Des  iron  mines  was  esteemed  inferior, 

de  TArchipel.  p.   245.     In  the  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  6ft, 
island  of  Cea  there   were  regu- 
lar pits  whence  the  best  reddle         *  Cf.  Busbeq.  Epist,  iii.  p.  214, 

was  obtained.      That  found  in  seq. 
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acolivitj.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  fifty  or  sixty  stont 
men  commence  excavating  in  search  of  the  stratum 
of  precious  clay,  which  being  found,  the  priests  fill 
therewith  a  number  of  skin  sacks,  which  they  deliver 
to  the  custody  of  the  Subashi. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured 
the  mouth  of  the  mine  is  closed,  and  never  opened 
again  until  that  day  twelvemonths.  A  certain  quan- 
tity is  then  despatched  to  the  Sultan,  who  distri- 
butes it  in  presents  to  princes  and  monarchs.  The 
remainder  is  sold  as  of  old  to  the  merchants.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  substance  might  be  disco- 
vered in  other  parts  of  the  island;  but  the  Greeks 
would  set  no  value  upon  it  unless  obtained  from 
the  spot  in  question,  and  excavated  with  the  proper 
ceremonies.  For  any  private  individual  to  attempt 
digging  it  is  a  capital  offence. 

Copper  dross  or  tutty*  was  obtained  from  the 
muddy  bottom  of  a  copper  mine  in  Cypres.*  Having 
been  exposed  to  dry  in  the  sun,  a  quantity  of  brush- 
wood was  cast  around  it  and  set  on  fire,  by  which 
means  it  underwent  a  second  calcination,  and  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  diphryges,  or  twice-burned. 

In  the  same  island  was  found  the  recrement  of 
brass  called  Cadmia'  by  the  ancients.  It  was  ge- 
nerated in  the  following  manner:  the  furnaces  in 
which  they  smelted  copper  were  constructed  of  iron 
arched  above,  and  of  very  large  dimensions.  As 
the  metal  underwent  the  action  of  the  fire,  the 
lighter  and  mere  aerial  particles,  detaching  them- 
selves from  the  molten  mass,  ascended  like  sparks, 
rolling  upwards  along  the  sides  of  the  furnace  and 
settling  on  the  roof. 

Here,  these  particles  forming  into  layers,  one 
above  another,  coalesced  into  a  hard  substance 
which  was  called  Cadmia.^    Of  this  there  were  se- 

^  Ai^pvyeCf  Dioscor.  ▼.  120.  *  Plin.     Nat.     Hist,    xxxiv. 

>  Of.  lorio,  Storia  del  Com-  ftft. 
mercio^  t.  iv.  K  iL  c.  vi.  p.  249. 
Meim.  Cypr.  iL  2.  p.  84.  ^  Dioscor.  t.  84. 
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veral  kinds,  one  of  which  was  produced  by  the 
burning  of  Pjrrites,  obtained  from  precipices  over- 
hanging the  city  of  Soli.  In  these  extraordinary 
mountains  were  found  veins  of  copper  ore,*  sulphate 
of  copper,*  sory,'  verdigris,*  lapis  lazuli,*  chryso- 
colla,^  copperas,  and  tutty.^ 

The  recrement  of  silver  was  produced  in  a  similar 
manner  during  the  smelting  of  the  silver  ore,  but 
it  was  in  colour  paler,  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 
In  various  parts  of  the  island  were  found  in  abun- 
dance black  and  white  alum,®  nitre,  sulphur,  rock 
and  sea  salt,^  the  former  near  Oitium,  the  latter 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salamis.  It  likewise  ex- 
ported burnt  copper  and  copper  flakes.  Several 
kinds  of  precious  stones  were  moreover  discovered 
here,  as  the  diamond,'^  the  emerald,  the  agate,**  found 
also  at  Lesbos,  the  opal,  the  jasper,  the  sapphire, 
the  eagle  stone,**  the  amethyst,*'  crystal,  and  talc,** 
and  hones  from  the  environs  of  Arsinoe. 

The  Egyptians  alloyed  their  silver  money  with 
a  third  part  of  gypsum,  copper,  and  an  equal  por- 
tion of  sulphur.  Mines  of  gold  have  been  in  mo- 
dem times  worked  in  the  islands  near  Nicosia. 

The  finely  tempered  steel  of  Cypres,**  known  by 
the  name  of  adamant  among  the  ancients,  was  used 
in  making  the  best  cuirasses  and  deemed  impene- 
trable. 

From  this  island  were  obtained  the  finest  spodium 
and   flowers   of  zinc,   which   were   produced   in   the 


'  XaXrircc.  Fo^'s.  (Econom. 
Hippocrat.  p.  405.  Aristot.  Hist. 
Animal,  v.  19. 

«  MiiTv.  Dioscor.  v.  117.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  31.  Oribas. 
Collect.  1.  xiii. 

3  Dioflcor.  V.  119. 

^  MeXavrfipta.  Dioscor.  v.  118. 

^  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §55, 

fi  Dioscor.  V.  104.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist,  xxxiii.  29. 

7  Dioscor.  y.  84. 


•  Meurs.  Cyprus,  ii.  4.  p.  91. 

9  Dioscor.  V.  1«4.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  xxxi.  39. 

'^^  Meurs.  Cyprus,  ii.  5.  p.  93. 

"  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii  54. 

w  Id.  xxxvi.  39. 

^'  Meurs.  Cyprus,  ii.  5.  p.  94. 

w  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  39. 
45. 

^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii.  1 5. 
Marbod.  Carm.  de  Gem.  cap.  i. 
Plut.  Demet.  $21. 
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following  manner:  In  a  building,  two  stories  high, 
was  constructed  a  furnace,  open  at  top,  and  having 
directlj  over  it  a  smaU  apertui^  commmiieating 
with  the  upper  room.  Tlie  beUows  were  worked 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  the  snout  passing  through 
a  wall  into  the  fdmaee,  with  which  the  workman 
was  enabled  to  communicate  bj  a  small  door.  The 
fossil  Cadmian-stone  having  been  broken  into  small 
pieces  was  cast  into  the  fire  through  an  aperture 
from  above,  after  which  the  flames  having  be^ii 
blown  up  to  greater  fierceness,  the  mineral  con- 
verted itself  into  a  dense  white  vapour,  and  a  cloud 
of  fiery  sparks  ascended  through  the  mouth  of  the 
fomace,  the  lighter  particles  attaching  themselves 
like  white  bubbles  or  flocks  of  wool  to  the  walls 
and  vaulted  roof  of  the  building,  while  the  heavier, 
after  cooling,  fell  back  into  the  flames  or  were 
scattered  about  the  floor,  where  they  indurated  and 
formed  a  sort  of  incrustation.  lliis  coarser  and 
weightier  substance  vras  usually  found  when  scraped 
off  to  contain  hairs,  splinters,  and  particles  of  earth, 
and  received  the  name  of  spodion,  while  that  de- 
tached from  the  walls  or  roof  was  either  milk-white 
or  azure,  and  vras  what  we  now  denominate  flowers 
of  zinc. 

Another  mode  of  manufacturing  thb  artide  was 
to  cast  the  fossil  Cadmia,  reduced  to  powder,  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal  in  bromse  furnaces 
which  caused  a  similar  evaporation.  Spodion  was 
likewise  procured  from  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  and 
next  after  the  above  this  last  was  considered  the 
best. 

Near  the  village  of  Amianthos  wss  a  celebrated 
asbestos  quarry  whose  produce,  a  greyish  filamentous 
stone,  was  carded  like  wool  and  spun  and  woven 
into  cloth  ^  which  when  soiled  was  cast  into  the 
fire  instead  of  being  washed^  and  came  forth  brilliant 
and  pure  as  from  the  loom,  though  at  each  burning 

1  Dioficor.  y.  156.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  xix.  4. 
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it  lost  something  of  its  weight.  In  cerecloths  of 
asbestos  the  bodies  of  kings  and  illustrious  person- 
ages were  burned,  in  antiquity,  to  preserve  their  re- 
mains from  mingling  with  the  ashes  of  the  pyre.* 
Matches  likewise  were  made  of  this  substance,  more 
particularly  for  those  durable  lamps  which  were 
kindled  by  the  Pagans  in  sepulchres,'  and  supposed 
to  bum  on  for  ever.  Other  quarries  of  asbestos 
were  found  in  Cypres,  chiefly  at  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
cipices bordering  the  road  leading  from  Gerandium 
to  Soli, 

There  was  found  in  the  island  of  Siphnos  a  fossil 
substance,  usually  of  a  spherical  form,  which  was 
scooped  out,  and  turned  into  various  articles,  such 
as  vases,  plates,  and  even  pots  which  would  bear 
the  fire.  When  rubbed  with  oil  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air  it  became  black  and  hard,  and 
resembled  the  finest  pottery:'  similar  stones  are  in 
modem  times  brought  from  the  island  of  Minorca.^ 

Two  kinds  of  medicinal  earths,  the  one  white, 
the  other  ash-coloured,  were  obtained  from  Eretria, 
in  Euboea.^  Chios,  likewise,  exported  a  white  earth 
used  in  cosmetics  and  at  the  baths.^  From  time 
immemorial  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  obtained 
from  the  island  of  Zacynthos^  tar  impregnated  with 
a  bituminous  scent.  It  was  found  anciently  in  a 
pool,  about  seventy  feet  in  circumference,  and  of 
very  great  depth,  situated  in  a  small  valley  on  the 
sea-shore  nearly  encircled  by  mountains.  The  tar 
ascended  from  the  bottom  in  bubbles  as  large  as  a 
cannon-ball,  through  the  clear  water,  and  on  reaching 

'  Dapper^  Description  des  lies         ^  Dioscor.  y.  171* 

de  r  Archipel  p  52.  6  Plin.  xxxv.  56.     Dioscor.  v. 

«  Valmont  de  Bomare,  t.  Ami-      ... 

smte.  t.  i.  p.  144. 

»  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  42.  7  Herod,  iv.  195.  Dioscor.  i. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  44.  Isi-  99.  Chandler,  ii.  340.  Leon- 
dor.  Orig.  xvi.  4.  Toumefort,  i.  tinus,  ap.  Geopon.  xv.  8.  1.  Plin. 
209.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  51.      Vitruv. 

*  Sir  John  Hill,  Notes  on  Theo-  viii.  3.  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Greece, 

phrastus^  p.  180.  p.  287. 
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the  8ur&oe  spread  oyer  the  pond  in  a  kind  of  film. 
It  was  drawn  forth  with  myrtle  branches  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  laid  in  pits  to  harden, 
after  which  it  was  barrelled  and  exported.  It  now 
sells  for  about  two  shillings  per  cask. 

Among  the  medicinal  plants  and  substances  pro- 
duced in  the  Grecian  islands  were  the  argol,^  anis,^ 
germander,'  hemlock,^  hellebore,^  and  dittany,  found 
chiefly  in  Crete  ;^  together  with  the  misletoe,  the 
seeds  of  which  ^  were  bruised  and  beaten  into  a 
paste ;  hyssop,®  the  cyperus  comosus  which  abounded 
in  the  Cyclades,^  from  which  also  an  excellent  kind 
of  honey^^  was  exported ;  marjoram,^^  scammony,  green 
terebinth;  resin  from  Cypres,"  aloes  from  Andros,*' 
aspalathos  from  Nisyros,  Crete,  and  Rhodes;'^  hart- 
wort  or  seseli  ^^  and  onions  ^^  from  Samothrace,  an 
island  much  vexed  by  winds ;  origany  from  Tenedos ; 
from  Chios  hemlock  ^^  and  gum  mastic,^  which  the 
Turkish  ladies  chew  constantly  to  keep  their  breath 
sweet  and  their  teeth  white  ;*^  Chios,  also,  as  well 
as  Cos  and  Crete,  furnished  also  tragoriganon.^    The 


cor.  iv.  100. 

<  Dioscor.  iii.  65.  Flin.  Nat 
Hist.  XX.  73. 

'  ILKop^oy.  Dioscor.  uL  125. 

♦  Dioscor.  iT.  79.  Flin.  Nat. 
Hist.  xxY.  95. 

^  Demet.  Constantinop.  de  Cur. 
Accipit.  c  dxxyiii. 

^  Dioscor.  iiu  39.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  XXY.  53.  Theoph.  Hist 
Plant,  ix.  16.  3.  Florent  ap. 
Geopon.  xiii.  8.  8.  Apuleius,  de 
Virtut  Herb.  cap.  IxiL 

7  Theoi^.  Hist.  Plant  ix.  i. 
3. 

^  Florent.  ap.  Geopon.  ri.  8.  1  • 

9  To  ^c  ')(pifffia  TO  'Epcrpuov  ^r 
rov  KWTnipcV  KOfdCtrai  ^c  dw6 
rmv  KvcXii&^F  to  rvxcipor.  Theo- 
phrast  de  Odor.  §  28.  Dioscor. 
i.  4. 

i<>  Dioscor.  ii.  101. 


^^  lafi^vKoy.  Dioscor.  iiL  47* 
Geopon.  xi.  27. 

»  Plin.  Nat  Hiat  xxiy.  22. 

^Dioscor.  iii.  25.  Sbiliovp, 
Flor.  GrsBc  tab.  341. 

1^  Prosper.  Alpin.  de  Medicor. 
.£gypt  iv.  10.  p.  296.  Diosc(^. 
I  19. 

'^  UtvKiiaro^,  Dioaoor.  iiL  92. 

^  Athen.  L  49.  x.  18. 

*7  DioBcor.  iv.  79. 

18  Twenty-one  villages  were, 
last  centuiT,  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  lentiacuB,  from 
which  this  gum  is  procured  by 
boring  the  trunks  during  summer 
with  a  small  sharp  iron.  Chand- 
ler, Travels,  L  60. 

19  Haselquist,  Travels,  p.  297. 
Plin.  Nat  Hist  xii.  36;  xxiv. 
74.  Dioscor.  i.  90. 

«>  Theoph.  Hist  Plant  ix.  1. 
Dioscor.  iii  35.  Ptin.  xix.  68. 
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last-mentioned  island  alone  produced  the  Idsean  bram- 
ble, whose  flowers  were  used  in  remedies  for  oph- 
thalmia.^ The  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  obtained  froia 
the  Egyptian^  or  Pharaoh's  fig-tree,  a  medicinal  gum 
esteemed  a  remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents.^ 
In  early  spring,  before  the  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
they  gently  bruised  the  bark  with  a  stone,  upon 
which,  on  all  sides,  there  gushed  forth  a  kind  of 
liquor  which,  collected  with  flocks  of  wool  or  with 
sponge,  was  suffered  to  harden,  formed  into  small 
round  cakes,  and  preserved  in  earthen  vases.' 

The  modes  of  collecting  the  ladanum,^  of  which 
the  best  sort  appears  to  have  been  found  in  Cypres,* 
was  still  more  curious.  It  was  found  in  spring  ex- 
uding from  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  costus  on  which 
the  goats  delighted  to  feed.  As  they  pastured  among 
the  plants  the  gum  attached  itself  to  their  beards 
•and  the  long  hair  about  their  legs,  from  whence 
it  was  removed  by  the  goatherds,  who  melted  and 
strained  it  like  honey,  after  which  it  was  rolled  up 
into  balls  and  sold  to  the  merchants.      Sometimes, 


*  Dioscor.  iv.  88. 

«Id.L  181.  aid.  ibid. 

♦  Cf.  Chandler,  i.  284. 

«  Dioscor.  i.  128.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  xii.  37.  Toumefort,  who 
gives  a  representation  of  the 
whip  of  numerous  thongs  used 
in  collecting  the  ladanum,  de- 
scribes one  of  the  localities  in 
which  it  is  produced,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  gathered. 
*'  Enfin  tirant  du  c6te  de  la  mer, 
''  nous  nous  trouvames  sur  des 
"  collines  sdches  et  sablonneuses^ 
"  couvertes  de  ces  petits  arbris- 
'^  seaux  qui  foumissent  le  lada- 
"  num.  C'etoit  dans  la  plus 
**  erande  chaleur  du  jour,  et  H  ne 
'*  faisoit  pas  de  vent :  cette  dis- 
''  position  du  temps  est  neces- 
''  saire  pour  amasser  le  ladanum. 
**  Sept  ou  huit  paysans  en  chem- 


C( 


ise  et  en  calefon^  rouloient 
"  leurs  fouets  sur  ces  plantes :  a 
"  force  de  les  secouer  et  de  les 
*'  frotter  sur  les  feuilles  de  cet 
"  arbuste,  leurs  courroyes  se 
"  chargeoient  d'une  esp^ce  de  glu 
**  odoriferante,  attach^e  sur  les 
**  feuilles ;  c'est  une  partie  du  sue 
"  nourricier  de  la  plante,  lequel 
''  transude  au  travers  de  la  tis- 
"  sure  de  ces  feuilles  comme  une 
"  sueur  grasse,  dont  les  gouttes 
^  sont  luisantesj  et  aussi  claires 
"  que  la  t^rebenthine.  Lorsque 
"  les  fouets  sont  bien  chargez  de 
**  cette  graisse  on  en  ratisse  les 
•*  courroyes  avec  un  couteau^  ^t 
"  Ton  met  en  pains  ce  que  Ton 
*'  eu  detache :  c'est  ce  que  nous 
"  recevons  sous  le  nom  de  lada- 
"  num."  Voyage  du  Levant,  t.  i. 
p.  88. 
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however,  a  number  of  eords  were  thrown  over  the 
shrubs,  about  which  the  gum  collected. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  islands  ftimished 
numerous  other  commodities,  such  as  onions,^  of 
which  the  best  came  from  Cypres  and  Corcjra;* 
beans  from  Lenmos ; '  from  Rhodes  ampelitis,*  pitch,^ 
the  best  white  transparent  glue,^  raisins,^  chalk,^ 
carobs,^  dried  figs,  which  procured  agreeable  dreams, 
excellent  aphjse^  and  cabbage-seed,  which  last  was 
in  great  request  at  Alexandria,"  almonds  from  Naxos 
and  Cypres,^  whence  also  came  the  best  pomegran- 
ates,^^ mustard,^  and  excellent  lettuces^  gro¥m  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paphos.^^ 

Lesbos  ^°  produced  myrtle-berries  and  figs ;  Cos  and 
Cypres*^  exported  odoriferous  unguents'*^  and  honey;** 
Scyros,  variegated  marbles ;  ^  Ceos,  pears  and  service- 
berries; "  Eubcea,  sheep,**  pears,**  shining  apples,*^ 
olives,*'  walnuts,  walnut-wood,*^  an  inferior  kind  of 


^  Ludeiu  DiaL  Manet,  xin 
Sibthoip.  FIot.  Gmc  tab.  326. 
Dioscor.  iL  ISl. 

s  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  six.  82.  (>- 
pros  was  likewise  eelelwated  ior 
Its  garlic.  Theoph.  Hist  Plant. 
TiL  4.  1 1.  *  Athen.  ix.  2. 

^  Strab.  vii.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  106. 

'  Didymus,  ap.  Geopon.  tL  5. 1. 
^  Dioscor.  iii.  101. 

7  Athen.  i.  49. 

8  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxiv.  1. 

9  Theopb.  Hist.  Plant,  iy.  2.  4. 
Dioscor.  iii.  101. 

>o  Athen.  iiL  19. 

"  Athen.  viL  24. 

^Ud.  ix.  9.  Cf.  Demosth. 
cont.  Dionysod.  §  1,  for  the  trade 
between  this  isUuid  and  Egypt. 

"  Athen.  iL  S9.  Ammon.  y. 
i/ivySaX^,  p.  12. 

*♦  Meurs.  Cyprus,  ii.  4.  p.  89. 
^  Poll.  yi.  67.    Athen.  L  49. 
^^  Columell.  de  Re  Rust  xi.  8. 
p.  454. 


>7  MeoxB.  Cyprus,  ii.  4.  p.  89. 

^  Athen.  ny.  67. 

19  Athoo.  xy.  89.  In  CypftM  a 
delicate  perfume  was  manufiie- 
tuied  from  the  osnanthe  which  in 
Greece  was  inodorous :  avm  f  ip 
Kvwpm  f¥€rai  6p€ti^  cai  roXvo^ 
/IOC*  awo  ^i  r^  cV  rp  '£XXa'&  «ir 
yirerac  iid  ro  ao^fior*  Theoph. 
de  Odor.  §  27.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist 
xui.  2. 

^  Dioscor.  L  70. 

^  Diophan.  ap.  Ckopon.xy.  7. 1. 
Synes.  Epist  147.  Eustath.  ad 
n.  /3.  677.  ad  Dion.  Peri^.  580. 

^  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  y. 
521. 

^  Athen.  xiy.  68. 

«♦  Id.  y.  Si.  «  Id.  i.  49. 

«C  Id.  L  49. 

^  Dic»ardi.  Stat  Grsec  ap. 
Geograph.  Minor,  t  u.  p.  191 
Plin.  iy.  12. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  y.  7.  7. 
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deal,^  marble,^  iron,  phagroi,  anchovies,  turbots, 
and  soles  ; '  Thera,  variegated  ganuents  ;  ^  Chios, 
soft  beds  and  large  casks  or  jars ;  ^  Crete,  cypress- 
wood,^  Cyprian  figs,^  hemlock,®  honey,^  and  bees* 
wax,^^  which  was  blanched  in  the  rays  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  These  articles  of  merchandise  were  like- 
wise supplied  by  Cypres ; "  which  also  exported  rich 
flowered  or  variegated  hangings,"  triclinia  cushions," 
table-cloths,"  oakum,^*  bronze  vessels,^^  nails,^^  &c. 
Snails,^  which  formed  an  important  article  in  the 
materia  medica  of  the  ancients,  were  exported  from 
Chios  and  Astypaliea,^^  a  small  island  among  the 
Sporades,'^  which  likewise  carried  on  a  considerable 
fishery,*^  and  boasted  an  excellent  breed  of  horses.** 
Thasos  furnished  the  sculptors  of  Greece  with  a 
fine  white  marble  which  constituted  the  material 
of  two  celebrated  statues   of  the   Emperor  Adrian 


>  Poll.  vii.  48.  7^7.  iv.  118. 

<  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  521. 

^  Athen.  yii.  SO,  45. 

♦  Tibull.  Eleg.  iii.  S.  IS. 

'  Athen.  i.  49. 

^  Id.  i.  49.  Lucian.  Ver. 
ffist.  c.  ii.  §  40.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist, 
xxiv.  61. 

7  Theoph.  Hitt.  Plant,  iv.  2.  S. 

®  Dioscor.  iv.  79.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  xxv.  95. 

9  Pashley,  Travels,  i.  228. 

w  Dioscor.  ii.  105.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  xxi.  49. 

"  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xx.  87.  xv. 
19.  Synes.  Epist.  1 47.  Dioscor. 
L  182. 

*•  To  Kapatriratrfia  Ktfirpioy  rb 
irocx/XoF.  Aristoph.  ap.  Poll.  x. 
32. 

w  Trebell.  Poll.  Claud.  §  13. 

1*  Vopisc  Aurelian.  §  12. 

1*  Quint.  Curt,  ix. 

1^  Dioscor.  L  134. 

17  Damogeron,  ap.  Geopon.  x. 
64.  4. 

*s  Dioscor.  ii.  11. 


^9  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  viiL  59.  xxx. 
11. 

»Strab.  X.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  392. 
Bentley,  Dissert,  on  Phal.  L  169. 
$57f  sqq.  Steph.  de  Urb.  p. 
189,  b.  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  Cyclades. 

^  Dapper,  Description  des  Isles 
de  TArchipeL  p.  1 85. 

«Cf:  Oppian.  Cyn^.  i.  170. 
where  he  celebrates  the  horses  of 
Crete.  In  a  former  chapter  I  have 
spoken  of  a  breed  of  wild  asses 
said  to  be  found  in  modem  times 
in  the  island  of  Cy  thera  or  Cerigo. 
It  is  Ceiigotto,  however,  that  is 
celebrated  by  fiuondelmonti,  for 
its  asses,  §  10.  p.  65.  But  Bos- 
chini,  whom  Dapper  perhaps  fol- 
lows (Descript.  des  Isles  de  I'Ar- 
chipel.  p.  378),  restores  the  ani- 
mals to  Cerico :  "  ha  nran  quan- 
^  tita  d'Asim  salvatichi  ch'  hanno 
"  una  certa  pietra  in  la  testa,  che 
"  vale  contro  il  mal  caduco ;  e 
"  facilita  il  parto  alle  donne." 
L'Arcipelago,  p.  6.  Venezia, 
1658.  4**- 
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at  Athens.^     The  marble  of  Chios  was  dead  black, 
like  the  obsidian  stone,  and  slightly  transparent. 

Cerinthos  in  Bubcea,  fiimished  a  sort  of  light  dry 
earth,^  used  to  preserve  com  in  granaries.  Malta 
supplied  the  idle  and  luxurious  ladies  of  Greece 
with  a  domestic  kind  of  lap-dogs.'  Sciathos  was 
fomous  for  its  mullets;  Melos  exported  kids  ;^  Naxos 
and  Scyros,  milch  goats  and  lobsters ;  ^  Leros,  guinea 
fowl;  Samos,  peacocks;  and  Cypres,  hairy  sheep ^ 
and  doves.^  Among  the  wild  and  almost  inacces- 
sible clifi  of  modem  Crete  is  found  a  species  of 
blue  nightingale,®  in  size  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
thrush,  which  it  resembled  in  the  richness  and  ya- 
riety  of  its  notes.  This  bird  is  often  caught  and 
kept  in  cages,  where  it  is  sometimes  taught  to  imi- 
tate the  human  voice.  Occasionally  it  forms  an 
article  of  traffic,  and  is  exported  into  Italy;  but  if 
the  ancients  traded  in  these  birds,  the  passage  in 
which  it  may  be  mentioned  has  escaped  me.  In 
the  same  inland  is  found  an  elegant  sort  of  merops 
which  darts  in  flocks  along  the  sides  of  the  thymy 
mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  bees,  which  delight  in 
those  fragrant  places.  It  is  of  rich  and  variegated 
plumage  like  the  parrokeet.  The  children  take  it  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner;  passing  a  crooked  pin  with 
a  fine  thread  attached  through  the  hard  corslet  of  the 
cicada,  they  let  go  the  insect  which  mounts,  thus  trans- 
fixed, into  the  air.  The  merops,  bold  and  voracious, 
immediately  pounces  upon  and  gorges  it,  when  the 
pin  sticks  in  the  throat,  the  bird  becomes  hooked  like 
a  fish,  and  is  easily  drawn  down  and  taken. 

1  Winkel.  Hist,  de  1' Art  t.  i.         7  Athen.  xiv.  70.    'H  Kvrpoc 

p-  41.  A*  ixu  xeXe/ac  SicLfSptnf^. 

^Theoph.    Hist.    Plant.    viiL 
10.  7.  ®  D^per^  Description  des  Islet 

^  Casaub.  ad    Theoph.    Char,  de  rArchipel.  p.  460.     TraTellers 

p.  331.  make  mention  of  a    species   of 

^  Athen.  1 .  6.  white  nightingale   in   Abyssinia 

^  Athen.  i.  49.  yii.  45.  with  a  taU  two  palms  in  length. 

^  Saligniac  Itin.  Hierosol.  t.  iy.  Jerome    Lobo,   Voyage    d'Abis- 

c.  vii.  sinie,  L  S9. 
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The  next  branch  of  Greek  commerce  which  de- 
mands our  notice  was  that  carried  on  with  the 
countries  on  the  Adriatic,  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Craul,  ^and  Spain.  This  trade  was  in  most  in- 
stances of  later  origin  than  that  maintained  with 
regions  lying  more  to  the  East,  but  neyertheless 
came  at  length  to  be  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  after  the  Hellenic  colonies  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  had  risen  to  eminence.  The  cities  founded, 
moreover,  on  the  coasts  of  lUyria  exercised  consid- 
erable influence  over  the  commerce  of  Greece,  by 
imparting  to  the  rude  natives  a  taste  for  her  pro- 
ductions and  manu&ctures,  and  exciting  them  to 
the  exercise  of  greater  industry  to  supply  suitable 
commodities  in  their  turn.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
formation we  possess  on  this  subject  is  extremely 
scanty. 

The  barn-door  fowls  of  these  regions,^  though  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Greece,  and  of  a  smaller  size, 
were  yet  exported  thither,  simply  because  they  were 
foreign,  while  the  natives  on  the  contrary  were 
eager  to  enrich  their  coimtry  vnth  the  breed  of 
Attica.  Wild  turnips  and  parsnips,^  it  has  been 
remarked  by  the  ancients,  were  found  growing  in 
Dalmatia ;  ^  but  as  they  abound  in  most  other 
countries,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  from 
this  particular  mentioned  of  them,  that  they  were 
exported.*  The  best  iris,  the  odoriferous  roots  of 
which  were  much  used  in  the  making  of  perfume, 
came   from   the  interior    of   lUyria,*  where,   having 


*  Athen.  vii.  23.      «  Id.  ix.  8. 

^  Among  the  exports  of  this 
country  gold,  found  in  a  virgin 
state,  near  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth,  was  at  one  time  included : 
aurum  ....  invenitur  aliquando 
in  summa  tellure  protinus,  rara 
felicitate:  ut  nuper  in  Dalmatia 
principatu  Neronis,  singulis  die- 
bus  etiam  quinquagenas  llbras  fun- 
dens.  PlJn.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  21. 

VOL.  in. 


^  Thus  wild  carrots  have  in 
modem  times  been  exported  from 
Crete  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Prosper.  Alpin.  de  Medicin.  iB- 
gypt.  iv.  11.  p.  306. 

«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  5.  3. 
Damogeron,  ap.  Geopon.  vii.  13. 
4.  Florent.  ap.  id.  tI.  8.  1. 
Leontin.  ap.  id.  xi.  21.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  xxi.  7. 

2b 
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been   dug  up  and  cleared  of  the  leaves,    they  were 
strung  on  a  linen  cord  and  dried  in  the  shade. 

From  the  same  country  also  were  obtained  the 
aspalathos^  and  the  wild  spikenard,*  whose  leaf  re- 
sembled that  of  the  ivy,  though  somewhat  smaller 
and  rounder.  The  wines  of  the  Adriatic  shore  were 
in  no  great  request.  That  which  was  called  Praetu- 
tian^  was  light  and  aromatic,  and  therefore  deceived 
those  who  drank  of  it,  being  powerfully  intoxicating 
and  somniferous.  The  wines  of  Istria  partook  of  the 
same  character. 

From  the  city  of  Apollonia*  was  exported  the 
substance  called  pissasphaltos,^  brought  down  by  the 
river  from  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  and  found  in 
large  lumps  upon  the  shore.  It  exhaled  a  mingled 
odour  of  pitch  and  bitumen.  Great  quantities  of 
salt^  were  made  in  another  part  of  Illjrria,  where, 
during  the  spring,  they  took  of  the  water  of  a  stream 
flowing  forth  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock  and  poured  it 
into  shallow  pits  exposed  apparently  to  the  sun  and 
air,  where  it  hardened  in  about  five  days  into  salt. 
The  beans  of  Apollonia  were  famous  for  keeping 
long.^  Other  Illyrian  commodities  were  slaves,  am- 
pelitis,®  cattle,  and  skins,  for  which  the  natives 
received  wine  and  oil,  and  other  productions  of 
civilised  countries  in  return.^ 

The  wines  of  ancient  Italy,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant article  in  the  commerce  of  that  country,*^ 
are  so  familiar  to  most  persons  that  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient barely  to  enumerate  the  principal  of  them, — 
as  the  Falemian,  the  Csecuban,^^  the  Alban,  the  Sur- 
rentine,  the  Brundusian,  and  the  Antheia^  a  Thurian 

1  Dioscor.  i.  19.         «  Id.  i.  9.  ^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  viiL  10. 

^  Dioscor.  V.  1 1 .     Of.  Sarracen.  3.    The  same  quality  is  attributed 

ad  loc.  p.  105.     Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  to  the  beans  of  Cyzicos,  id.  ib. 

xiv.  6.  ®  Strab.  viL  t.  L  p.  487. 

^  Leontinus,  ap.   Geopon.   xy.  9  Id.  v.  1. 1.  i.  p.  346. 

S.  1  -  *°  Lucian.  Navig.  aeu  Vot  §  23. 

^  Strab.  vii.  5.  t.  ii.  p.   106.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Nub.  331.  Didy- 

Dioscor.  i.  100.  mus,  i^.  Geopon.  viiL  ^H*  1. 

<5  Strab.  vii.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  108.  "  Plin.  Nat,  Hist.  xiv.  6. 
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Wine.  ^  Of  medicinal  herbs  and  substances,  Italy 
exported  considerable  quantities,  and  among  them 
were  the  hyssop,*  the  melilot,^  from  the  country 
round  Nola,  the  wild  spikenard,^  the  madder,*  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna,  and  Cel- 
tic spikenard  from  the  Ligurian  Alps,^  which  was 
kept  tied  up  in  handfuls,  together  with  its  roots. 
Of  this  article  vast  quantities,  as  much  it  is  said  as 
sixty  tons  per  annum,  were  in  the  last  century  ex- 
ported from  hence  into  the  inland  parts  of  Africa, 
as  iElthiopia  and  Abyssinia,^  where  it  was  chiefly 
used  in  softening  and  rendering  shining  the  skin. 
Another  export  of  Italy  was  the  Ligurian  all-heal,' 
from  the  lofty  and  umbrageous  summits  of  the  Ap- 
ennines, where  it  flourished  chiefly  along  the  edge 
of  the  water-courses. 

There  was  in  this  same  mountainous  district  a 
species  of  snail,^  furnished  with  a  shell  in  winter, 
which  appears  to  have  been  both  eaten  and  used 
as  a  medicine. 

In  many  parts  of  Italy  they  still  make  use  of 
snails  for  the  same  purpose,  digging  them  up  out 
of  the  earth  with  an  iron  instrument.  The  ancients 
kept  tame  snails  for  eating,  which  they  fatted  with 
a  mixture  of  flour  and  sweet  wine/**  In  France 
they  are  still  fed  on  vine  leaves"  in  cages,  where 


^  Stiab.  V.  t.  L  p.  S57.  Casaob. 
Dioscor.  y.  10,  seq. 

<  Flerent.  ap.  Ge(^^.  yi.  8.  1. 

5  Dioscor.  iii.  48.        *  Id.  i.  9, 

'  *Epv^p6^avoy.  Dioscor.  iiL 
60. 

^  Dioscor.  L  7.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  were  used  as  a  bait  for 
fish  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Geopon.  xx.  24.  1.  Damogeron. 
ap.  id  yiL  Id.  4 ;  24. 4.  Florent. 
ap.  id.  vi.  8. 1.  ColumeU.  de  Re 
Rust.  xii.  20. 

7  Hazelquist^  Travels,  p.  302. 

^  AiyvoTiJcov.    Dioscor.  iiL  58. 

9  Dioscor.  ii.  11. 


^^  Martin  Math^^   Notes  sur 
Dioscoride>  p.  118. 

^1  The  Greeks  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  still  esteem  the 
laige  vine-snail  a  delicacy,  in 
which  they  chiefly  indulge  during 
Lent  Pallas,  Travels  in  South- 
em  Russia,  iv.  247.  These  deli- 
cacies are  probably  not  in  season 
until  they  begin  to  fly  the  Pleiades 
and  seek  the  shade  of  the  leaves : 
*AXX*  oTor  hy  ^tpioucoc  dwo  xOo- 

voQ  dfju^vrd  (ictlyp, 
nXi^m^ac  i^nfyuty,  rare  3i)  vicd^iK 
ohKiri  olyibtv, 
Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  571,  seq. 
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they  attain  an  immense  size.  Connoisseurs  in  snails 
find  a  great  difference  in  their  flesh,  according  to 
the  plants  and  trees  on  which  they  pasture.  Those 
which  attach  themseWes  to  the  wormword  plant  are 
bitter,  while  such  as  are  found  among  catamint, 
pennyroyal,  and  origany,  have  an  extremely  agree- 
able flavour. 

Among  the  delicacies  of  Italy  b^t  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  doubtless  exported,  were  mushrooms,^ 
of  which  seyeral  excellent  sorts  are  still  produced; 
those  particularly  which  the  Tuscans  call  Prignoli 
and  Porcini,  which,  being  boiled  and  afterwards 
dredged  with  flour  and  fried,  are  exceedingly  sa- 
voury.* The  real  Porcini  are  salted  and  preserved 
with  peculiar  care,  to  be  eaten  during  Lent  and 
other  iasts. 

There  are  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  cer- 
tain stones,'  which  being  sunk  in  the  ground,  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  and  irrigated  with  warm 
water,  produce  mushrooms  in  four  days.  These 
stones  are  preserved  both  at  Rome  and  at  Naples 
in  cellars,  for  the  production  of  mushrooms.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  contrivances  of  this  sort  prove 
fatal.  In  a  convent  in  France  where  the  nuns  cul- 
tivated mushrooms  on  a  hot  bed  in  a  cellar,  the 
noisome  exhalations  destroyed  several  persons  sent 
down  to  collect  them.* 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  yew-tree  of  Arcadia 
was  much  used  by  cabinet-makers;  but  the  Italian 
yew*  is  mentioned  by  Greek  botanists  only  for  its 
singular  and  noxious  properties,  since  the  birds,  they 
inform  us,  which  ate  of  its  berries  turned  black, 
while  men  were  afflicted  with  troublesome  diseases. 
Around  that  of  Gaul  the  imagination  had  woven  a 
tissue  of  terrors  almost  equal  to  that  which  modem 

1  DioBcor.  iv.  Sd.  ^  Valmont   de  Bomare,   Diet 

«  Martin  Math6e.  Notes  eur     ^'^^  ^at  t.  il  p.  594. 
Dioscoride,  p.  885.  ,  jpiowor.  ir.  80. 

» Id.  ib. 
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times  have  cast  about  the  upas ;  for,  to  sleep,  or 
even  to  recline,  beneath  its  shade,  was  supposed  to 
cause  dangerous  maladies  and  occasionally  even  death. 

The  plant  of  most  deadly  qualities  known  to  the 
ancients  grew  plentifully  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Vestini,  neighbours  of  the  Sabines.^  It  was  iden- 
tical in  nature  with  that  of  Pontes,  and  many  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  are  related  of  its  effects.  By 
the  mere  touch  it  was  said  to  possess  the  power  to 
benumb  the  scorpion,  which  again  recovered  its 
activity  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  hellebore. 
It  was  used  by  hunters  in  the  chace  to  destroy 
wild  beasts,  and  by  physicians  for  various  purpose;?. 
At  present  it  appears  to  be  found  chiefly  among 
the  recesses  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  from  whence  it 
passes  to  the  Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  both  which  countries  there  is  a  parti- 
cular class  of  men  whose  sole  occupation  is  the 
extirpation  of  wolves,  and  who  formerly  used  to 
sell  this  poison  openly  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
at  Rome.^ 

Among  the  other  exports  of  Italy  may  be  enu- 
merated the  squills  of  Mintumse,'  which  exceeded 
in  size  those  of  Smyrna,  and  the  lobsters  of  Alex- 
andria: amber,  too,  and  coal,  of  which  there  are 
said  to  have  been  mines  in  Liguria,^  found  their 
way  into  the  channels  of  commerce.  The  amber  of 
the  Po  existed  only  in  the  regions  of  mythology.* 

Calabria  supplied  pitch,^  and  bronze  from  Temes- 
sa  ;^  Etruria,  resin,®  figured  gold,  plate  and  articles  in 
bronze,^  Thurii,  gypsum,  and  wine;***  Tarentum,  fine 


*  Dio0cor.  iv.  77,  seq. 

<  Martin  Mathee,  Notes  sur 
Dioscoride,  p.  382. 

5  Athen.  i.  12. 

«  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  16. 

^  Lucian.  de  Electro  seu  Cyg> 
nie,  §  1.  ^  Dioacor.  i,  97. 

7  GK>g.  Origine  des  Loix,  iv. 
22S*  Horn.  Odyss.  a.  1 82,  seq. 
Steph.  Byzant.  p.  703.  d.     Eyda 


ipurroq  ylvsrai  xoXkoq,  fjy  koI 
Tifiy\fay  ^XP^  ''^^  ^^  ^^  KoXa^/ooc 
\iyovai  Ka\  ol  fidptapoij  mtnrtp 
alSovfteroi  fAeranoififfai,  icaff  6Xo* 
tcXripiay  r^v  rov  'Ofiifpov  if^rfiv. 
Tzetz.  Schol.  in  Lycoph.  854. 
Strab.  yi.  t.  L  p.  S9S,     Casaub. 

»  Dioscor.  i.  92. 

9  Athen.  i.  49. 

««  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  64. 
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gauze-like  fobrics;  Italy,^  generally,  groats  and  salt- 
beef,*  whetstones,  wax,'  and  adarces,  used  as  a  den* 
trifioe  ;^  Algidum,  transparent  radishes  ;^  Apulia,  cap- 
paris  f  Campania,  wheat,  from  which  the  best  gruel 
was  made,  zea,  and  panic'  Northern  Italy,  which 
abounded  in  forests,  reared  immense  droTes  of  pigs, 
which  were  fed  on  acorns,  so  that  Rome  was  al- 
most entirely  supplied  from  thence  with  pork  and 
bacon.^  It  likewise  exported  millet,  pitch,^  exceed- 
ingly fine  wool  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mutina  and 
the  banks  of  the  Scultenna,^^  long  coarse  wool  from 
Liguria  and  the  country  of  the  Symbri,^^  with  a  mid- 
dling sort  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua,  with 
which  coats,  carpets,  with  several  yarieties  of  shaggy 
cloth,  were  manufactured.^* 

This  part  of  Italy,  likewise,  produced  immense 
quantities  of  wine,  which  the  inhabitants  laid  up  in 
tuns  as  large  as  dwelling-houses.^'  Grold  mines  were 
anciently  worked  in  the  country  of  the  Vercelli.^* 

The  chief  exports  of  Sicily  were  wheat,'*  of  which 


^  Lucian.  DiaL  Meret.  viL  §  2. 
Calumn.  non  Tern.  Cred.  §  16. 
«  Athen.  i.  49. 
'  Dioscor.  ii.  1 94. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  47. 
xvi.  66. 

^  Id.  xix.  26. 

*  Dioscor.  ii.  166. 

7  Strab.  V.  t.  i.  p.  372.  Ca- 
saub.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xviii. 
11. 

^  Al  vXai  TOffavTtfy  t^ovai  /3a - 
XoKOv,  &(rr  ix  rdv  iyrtvOev  vo- 
fop^iiav  ii  'Pw/jiri  Tpi^erai  to 
wXioy.  Strab.  v.  1. 1.  i.  p.  352. 
From  other  parts  of  Italy  a  simi* 
lar  supply  was  obtained.  "  The 
''  forest  of  Lucania,  whose  acorns 
'' fattened  laige  droves  of  wild 
hogs,  afibrd^,  as  a  species  of 
tribute,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
**  cheap  and  wholesome  meat. 
*'  During  five  months  of  the  year 
"  a  regular  allowance  of  bacon 


C( 


«( 


"  was  distributed  to  the  poorer 
"  citizens ;  and  the  annual  con- 
«  sumption  of  the  capital,  at  a 
"  time  when  it  had  much  declined 
^  firom  its  form^  lustre,  was  as- 
''  certained,  by  an  edict  of  Valen- 
"  tinian  the  Third,  at  three  mil- 
"  lions  six  hundred  and  tw&ntj' 
'*  eight  thousand  pounds.**  Gib- 
bon, Decline  uid  Fall  of  the  Bo- 
man  Empire,  v.  281. 
9  Dioscor.  i.  97. 

w  Strab.  v.  1.  t.  L  352.  Mn. 
Nat.  Hist.  viii.  7.  ColumelL  de 
Re  Rust  vii.  2.  MartiaL  xiv.  155, 

1*  Strab.  V.  1. 1.  i.  p,  352. 

'«  Id.  V.  1. 1.  L  p.  353. 

"  Id.  V.  1. 1.  L  p.  352. 

»*Id.v.  1.  t.i.  p.353. 

w  Herod,  vii.  158.  ThucycL  Hi. 
S6.  lorio,  Storia  del  Commonao, 
t.  iv.  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  229.  DonostL 
cont.  Dionysod.  $  3.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant.  viiL  6.  6. 
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the  best  and  cleanest  came  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Agrigentum;^  cheese,*  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  as  far  back  at  least 
as  the  days  of  Polyphemos;  hogs,^  pigeons,  and  doves,* 
whose  chief  haunt  was  about  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite^ on  Mount  Eryx ;  variegated  robes,^  costly  fur- 
niture, more  particularly  plate  and  pillows,^  and  su- 
perbly wrought  chariots."  The  Sicilian  saffron,^  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Centuripa  was  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  but  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been 
imported  into  Italy,^^  where  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  dyeing  of  the  cedar  beams  used 
in  the  construction  of  temples. 

The  honey  of  Mount  Hybla,"  celebrated  through 
all  antiquity,  constituted  another  important  article 
of  commerce,  as  did  likewise,  more  particularly,  the 
Adrian  and  the  Mamertinian. 

Among  the  better  known  plants  of  Sicily  were 
the  marjoram,^*  and  the  cactus,  the  latter  of  which 
was  eaten,  whether  fresh  or  pickled.^' 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Tetras,  was  obtained 
a  sort  of  stone  which  became  light  and  porous  in 
burning  so  as  to  resemble  the  pumice.^* 

About  the  Erina^an  promontory  a  species  of  jet 
was  found  in  great  plenty,  which  when  burnt  emitted 
a  bituminous  odour.'* 

Sicily  likewise  exported  salt,*^  emeralds,'^  lapis  spe- 
cularis,*"  and  agates.'^     An  abundant  supply  of  coral 


*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  viii.  4. 
6. 

«  Athen.  xiv.  76.  i.  49.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Ran.  838.  Pac.  249. 
5  Athen  i.  49. 

♦  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p. 
167. 

^  Larcher,  Mem.  sur  Venus,  p. 
187. 
<5  Athen  xiv.  76. 

7  Id.  ii.  29,  seq. 

8  Id.  i.  49. 

9  Florent.  ap.  Geopon.  vi.  8.  1. 
*o  Dioscor.  i.  25. 


"  Diophan.  ap.  Geopon.  xv.  7. 
1.  Dioscor.  ii.  101.  Cluver.  Sicil. 
Antiq.  i.  11.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  200. 
Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  16.  14. 

"  Dioscor.  iii.  47. 

"  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  4. 
10.  Athen.  ii. 

1*  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  1 5. 

w  Id.  ib. 

^^  Dioscor.  V.  1 26. 

'7  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii.  18. 

1®  Id.  xxxvi.  45. 

^9  This  stone  appears  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  a  Sicilian 
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was  obtained  from  the  sea  around  Cape  Pachynos, 
near  Syracuse ;  ^  and  from  Agrigentum,  a  liquid  bitu- 
men found  floating  on  the  clear  surface  of  fountains 
and  burnt  instead  of  oil  in  lamps,  and  therefore  called 
by  some  the  oil  of  Sicily.*  Poisons  of  great  force 
were  also  found  in  the  island.  Among  the  favourite 
dishes  of  the  ancients  were  the  lampreys  and  eels 
of  the  Pharo  of  Messina,^  the  bellies  of  thunnies 
caught  near  Cape  Pachynos,*  snails,^  and  oysters  from 
Cape  Peloros.^ 

The  Lipari  islands  exported  sulphur,^  alum,^  reddle, 
pamice  stone,*  crabs,*®  and  anchovies ; "  Corsica,  tim- 
ber** of  a  superior  quality;  Sardinia,  camelians,"  snails,** 
salt  provisions,**  wax,*^  and  honey,  which  though  bitter, 
because  the  bee  there  fed  on  wormwood,  was  much 
used  in  cosmetics.  In  this  island  likewise  was  found 
the  seseli,*^  the  juice  of  which,  extracted  from  the 
root,  was  set  to  thicken  in  the  shade,  because,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  it  evaporated  altogether.  It  was 
esteemed   a  cure  for   the  toothache.      The   persons 


river :  KaXoc  ii  Xi^oc  rac  6  dxd^ 
rtfc  h  dwo  rov  *A^drov  irora/iov 
row  iv  ^uceXi^,  koI  wuXtircu  ri- 
fuoQ.  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  SI. 
C£  Vib.  Sequent,  p.  S.  Oberlin. 

Cemitur  egregius  lapis  hie,  cui 
nomen  achates : 

Hoc  dederat  fluvius  cujus  ge- 
neratur  ad  undas  : 

Hanc  simulacra  vides  venis  os- 
tendere  gemmam. 
Priscian  Perieg.  502,  sqq. 

1  Dioscor.  V.  139.  On  the  Co- 
ral of  modem  Sicily  see  Spallan- 
zani,  Travels,  Introduction^  vol.  i. 
p.  36.  C£  Theoph.  Hist  Plant. 
IV.  7.  3. 

<  Dioseor.  i.  99. 

^  Athen.  i.  6.  viL  53. 

« Id.  liL  85. 

'  Dioscor.  ii.  1 8. 

^  Athen.  i.  6.  iii.  44. 

^  Dioscor.  V.  124. 


^  Dioscor.  V.  123.  Strab.  vL  2. 
t.iL  p.  39.  According  to  the 
conjecture  of  Spallanzani  the  alum 
obtained  by  the  ancients  from 
Lipari  was  the  production  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Vulcano. 
Otherwise  the  v^  must  be  lost, 
since  though  he  traversed  eveiy 
foot  of  the  island  he  only  found 
some  traces  or  efflorescences  of  it. 
Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies,  iv. 
118.  Dolomieu,  Voyage  aux 
Des  de  Lipari.  p.  78. 

9  Spallanzani,  iL  298. 

10  Athen.  iii.  64. 
"  Id.  i.  6. 

w  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  8.2. 

^  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  ftS. 

1^  Dioscor.  iL  11. 

«  Poll.  vi.  48. 

^  Dydim.  ap.  Gec^n.  vL  5.  8. 

'7  Dioioor.  ilL  92. 
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employed  in  collecting  it  were  careful  to  anoint  their 
beflotl  and  nostrils  with  oil  of  roses,  in  order  to  es- 
cape those  pains  and  vertigoes  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  ciiused  by  its  effluvia.  The  little  island 
of  Elba  exported  iron  ore  and  a  precious  stone  richly 
sprinkled  with  brilliant  colours.^ 

With  Gaul  Greece  carried  on  no  great  trade.  The 
few  articles  which  it  thence  obtained  were  hams, 
reckoned  among  the  best  in  the  ancient  world,'  pitch,^ 
larch,  resin,^  wool ;  French  lavender,  from  the  is-> 
land  of  Hieres ;  wormwood  from  Xaintonges  ;^  se- 
seli,^  whetstones  called  passemices,^  and  carbuncles 
from  Marseilles,  which  were  so  highly  esteemed,  that 
a  stone  of  very  small  size  sold  for  fifty  pieces  of 
gold.®  In  the  environs  of  Rusciuo^  a  very  fine  sort 
of  mullet  was  caught  in  certain  sandy  lagoons  near 
the  sea.  Aquitania  produced  gold;  Belgium  a  sort 
of  white  stone  (pierre  franche)  which  was  sawed  into 
tiles  more  easily  than  wood,  and  used  for  mosaics.'^ 

The  produce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  richer 
and  more  varied:  merino  rams''  for  breeding,  valued  at 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  were  thence  imported 
into  Greece,  together  with  wool  of  the  very  finest 
quality."  At  an  earlier  period  superior  cloth  had 
been  manufactured  for  exportation.'^  The  linen  of 
Emporiffi  and  of  the  Saltiseti  long  continued  to 
be  fJamous."  The  kermes'*  procured  from  Spain 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  they  always  con- 
tinued to  be  an   article  of  commerce,'^  as  well  as 


1  Strab.  V.  2.  t.  i.  p.  361.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  iii.  12.  xxxiy.  41. 
Vict.  Var.  Lect.  xix.  1 0. 

*  Athen.  xiv.  75. 
«  Id.  v.  40. 

♦  Dioscor.  i.  92. 
«  Id.  iii.  28. 

^  Id.  iii.  60. 

7  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  47. 
»  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §18. 
»  Strab.  iv.  1. 1.  i.  p.  292. 
»o  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  44. 


"Strab.  iii.  t.  i.  p.  213.  Ca- 
saub.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  TiiL  49. 
Diod.  Sicul.  y. 

i«  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  48. 

^  Strab.  iii.  t.  L  p.  21 3.  Casaub. 

1*  Strab.  iiL  t.  i.  p.  213.  Ca- 
saub. SiL  Italic,  iii.  373. 

>«  Dioscor.  iv.  48.  Plin.  Nat 
Hist.  ix.  65. 

i^'D.  Juan  Pablo  Canals  y 
Marti^  sob.  la  Purp.  de  los  An- 
tig.  c.  y. 
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the  alum/  the  slate  used  in  medicine,  the  whet- 
stone,* lapis  specularis,'  the  sory,*  minium,^  and  pal- 
mati,  round  pebbles  having  within  the  figure  of  a 
palm-tree,  found  near  Munda.^ 

The  cinnabar^  of  this  country  was  artificial,"  and 
produced  from  the  mixture  of  a  certain  ore  and  ar- 
gentiferous sand,  which  being  cast  into  furnaces  as- 
sumed a  most  brilliant  and  flame-like  colour.  In 
the  mines  the  above  ore  emitted  so  pestilential  a 
vapour  that,  to  protect  themselves  from  it,  the  work- 
men covered  their  &ces  with  a  mask  of  transparent 
bladders,  which  at  once  guarded  their  eyes  and  pre- 
vented their  inhaling  it,  until  by  their  own  breath  it 
had  been  somewhat  tempered.  This  pigment  was 
used  by  artists  in  painting  the  most  costly  and 
gorgeous  frescoes. 
f  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Spain  ^  was  to 
the  ancient  world  what  Peru  and  Mexico  afterwards 
were  to  Spain.  Gold  and  silver  abounded  almost 
throughout  the  land.  The  miners  in  constant  work- 
ing were  numerous ;  the  rivers  and  mountain-torrents 
rolled  down  golden  sands ;  and  frequently  after  floods 
morsels  of  this  precious  metal  were  discovered  flash- 
ing and  glittering  among  the  rocks  and  stones.  ^^  Sil- 
ver was  so  plentiful,  that  the  natives  applied  it  to 
the  most  common  uses,  and  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks  who  first  touched  upon  the  shore  not  only 
freighted   their  ships  with    it,   but    absolutely   cast 


*  Dioscor.  V.  123.  See  Don 
Guil.  Bowles,  Introd.  k  la  Hist. 
Nat  &c>  de  Espag.  p.  39.  Dillon, 
Trav.  through  Spiun.  220.  D.  J. 
P.  Canals  y  Marti,  c.  viii. 

2  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  xxxvi.  47- 
^  Id.  xxxvi.  45. 

♦  Dioscor.  V.  119. 
^Id.  V.  109. 

6  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xxxvi.  29. 

7  Sometimes,  however,  the  mi- 
neral would  appear  to  have  been 
found  in  a  natural  state :  kip  yd- 
fiapi, , .  (vpiaKtadai  hwo  rHv  *l/54- 


piar    ofiov    Tf     "Xp^f^if    \kytrai. 
Pausan.  viii.  39.  6. 

8  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  58.  D. 
J.  P.  Canals  y  Marti,  cap.  vL 

9  Cf.  Diodor.  Sicul.  V.  $6^  seq. 
t.  i.  p.  359.  Wesseling.  lorio, 
Storia  del  Commeido,  t  v.  L  ii. 
c.  vii.  seq.  p.  254,  sqq. 

^^  Kara^ipovfri  Zi  ol  worafiol 
ical  01  xtlfia^pot  ri)y  ypvutTiit^ 
Hfjifioy,  TToXXoxov  KOI  ly  toIq  ay^ 
^pogg  rimoiQ  ovaay,  k,  r.  X.  Strab. 
iii.  t  i.  p.  216.  Casaub.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  4. 
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away  tbeir  anchors  and  supplied  their  place  with 
masses  of  silver.^ 

The  large  and  opulent  province  of  Bcetica,  now 
Andalusia,  supplied  the  ancient  world  with  numerous 
valuable  commodities,  among  which  were  wheat,* 
wine,*  oil,*  bees'  wax,  honey,  pitch,*  kermes,^  vermi- 
lion not  inferior  to  that  of  Sinope,'  rock-salt,  and  ex- 
cellent salt-fish."  The  thunnies  of  this  part  of  Spain 
were  said  to  fatten,  like  droves  of  wild  hogs,^  on  the 
large  acorns  of  the  dwarf  oak  which  grew  plentifully 
along  the  coast,  and  dipped  its  fiiiit  into  the  sea. 
Hence,  too,  were  obtained  numerous  species  of  shell- 
fish, among  which  were  conchs  of  enormous  size.*® 
The  congers  and  mursenas,  likewise,  attained  ex- 
traordinary dimensions,  some  of  them  weighing  no 
less  than  eighteen  minse,  while  polypi  were  found 
a  full  talent  in  weight,  and  cuttle-fish  a  yard  in 
length." 

The  Spartium,  or  Spanish  broom,  principally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ropes**  and  cables,  grew  chiefly** 
along  the  high  and  arid  plains  of  Valentia  and  Ca- 
talonia, through  which  passed  the  great  high  road 
from  Italy.**  Spain  exported,  besides,  cimiin,  to- 
gether with  wild  rocket,**  which  grew  chiefly  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.*^      The  seeds  were  sub- 


1  Cf.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist-xxxiii.  81. 

«  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xvii.  S. 

*  Id.  xiv,  6. 

^  Lucian.  Navig.  §  23*  Damog- 
eron^  ap.  Geopon.  ix.  26.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  XY.  2, 

^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xiv.  20. 

^Strab.  iii.  t.  i.  p.  212,  seq. 
Casaub.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  41* 
xvi.  8.  lorio,  Storia  del  Com- 
mercio,  t.  iv.  1.  iL  c.  x.  p.  269. 

7  Justin,  xliv.  1.  Plin.  Nat, 
Hist.  xxxiiL  7.     Vitniv.  vii.  8. 

8  Lucian.  Navig.  §  23.  Athen. 
iii.  84.     Poll.  Onomast.  vi.  48. 


^Strab.  iii.  t  i.  p.  215.  Ca- 
saub.    Athen.  vii.  14. 

i<)  Strab.  iii.  t.  i.  p.  215.  Ca- 
saub. 

"  Id.  ib.  «  Athen.  v.  40. 

^^  It  is  now  found  in  gardens 
on  the  gulf  of  Cadiz.  "  The 
*'  Spartium  Junceum  ^Spanish 
"  broom)  showed  its  admirable 
"  flowers  over  a  garden-wall  which 

was  higher  than  a  man's  head. 

This  plant  is  discoverable  at  a 

great  distance  by  its  fine  smell." 
Osbeck,  Voyage  to  China,  i.  81. 

^*  Strab.  iii.  4.  t.  i.  p.  275. 

**  Dioscor.    ii.  69. 

16  Id.  iii.  170. 
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stitated  by  the  natires  for  mustard.  In  fact,  we  find 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  among  the  ancients 
to  use  the  seed  of  rocket  in  seasoning  their  dishes ; 
and  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  constant  use  they 
reduced  it  with  milk  or  vinegar  to  a  kind  of  paste, 
which  they  fiishioned  into  round  cakes,  and  liud  up 
when  dry. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

EXPORTS   FROM   AFRICA   AND  THE  EAST. 

Having  thus  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  principal 
articles,  natural  or  artificial,  which  commerce  derived 
from  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  we  shall  pass  over  into 
Africa,  in  order,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  ascertain 
what  that  part  of  the  world  contributed  to  the  trade 
of  antiquity.  We  shall  then  proceed  by  way  of 
Egypt  into  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  from  thence  to 
Persia,  India,  and  the  farther  regions  of  Asia,  with 
which  we  will  conclude  our  view  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Greeks.  Numerous  articles  of  merchand- 
ise of  the  highest  value  were,  from  very  early  ages, 
obtained  from  Africa;^  as  gold  in  ingots,  and  gold 
dust,  ivory,*  blocks  of  ebony  and  black  slaves.^  The 
ancients  have  remarked,  that  a  piece  of  green  ebony 
placed  near  the  fire  kindled,  and  rubbed  against  a 
stone  assumed  a  reddish  colour.^  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  elephants'  teeth  were  so  plentifiil,  that 
the  very  cattle-sheds  were  enclosed  with  palings  of 
ivory;*  and  the  present  of  the  ^Ethiopians  to  the 
Persian  king^  consisted  of  twelve  elephants*  teeth, 
two  hundred  blocks  of  ebony,  five  black  slaves,  and 
a  quantity  of  unwrought  gold.^     From   this  country 

1  Of.  Demosth.  adv.  Callip.  §  2.  rhinoceros,  as  well,  no  doubt,  as 

«  Philost.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  21.  ^^^  giraffe,  sometimes  paraded  in 

§  2.  Athen.  i.  49.  *^5*'  processions.     Athen.  v.  32. 

3  jjgjQ^i  ijj^  97  Didymus,  however,  supposes  the 

A.1^      '    •  \  «n  giraffe  to  have  been  brought  from 

*  I>i06cor.  1.  129.  jn^a      *^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  .j^^^^^ 

»  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  viiL  10.  ivtxdtitrav  idtatrdfiriv  iv  'Avrio- 

^  Herod,  iii.  97.  X^'9   Ka^iriXotrdpZaKiv,  ap.  Geo- 

7  From  the  same  country  the     pon.  xvi.  22.  9.  Agatharchid.  ap. 

ancients    likewise    obtained  the     Phot.  p.  455.  b. 
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were  exported  linen  or  flax,  medicinal  roots,  perfumes, 
and  aromatic  spices.' 

According  to  the  information  furnished  to  Hero- 
dotus by  the  Carthaginians,  there  was  anciently  a 
lake  in  the  small  island  of  Kerkenna,  out  of  which 
the  young  women  drew  up  gold  dust  with  bunches 
of  feathers.*  Africa,  likewise,  supplied  alum,*  salt,* 
sory-stone,*  cinnabar,^  hexecontalithoi,^  blood-stones, 
eagle-stones,  black  palmati,  and  magnets.^  Anciently 
even  diamonds  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
certain  mines  in  ^Ethiopia,  lying  between  the  temple 
of  Hermes  and  the  island  of  Meroe.^ 

A  purple,  rivalling  that  of  Tyre,^®  was  produced 
from  a  fish  caught  along  the  northern  coast.  Hence, 
also,  were  obtained  kermes"  and  ostrich  feathers, 
with  which  the  crests  of  helmets  were  sometimes 
adorned.     Monkeys^*  were  commonly  imported  from 


1  Philost  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  vL 
f,  p.  1^29. 

«  Herod.  It.  195. 

^  DioflCOT.  y.  12^. 

♦Id.  v.  126.         «Id.  V.  119. 

«  Id.  v.  1 09. 

f  Plin.  Nat.  Hiat.  xxxvii.  60. 
SoHn.  cap.  xxxL  Isidor.  Orig. 
xvi.  12. 

8  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  29. 
39.  25.  Isidor.  Orig.  xvi.  4. 
Marbod.  de  Lapid.  cap.  xliiL 

9  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  xxxvii,  15. 
^^  lorio,  Storia  del  Gommerdo^ 

t.  y.  1.  iL  c.  X.  p.  268. 

"  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xvi  12.  xxii. 
3.  lorio^  Storia,  &c.,  t.  iy.  L  ii. 
c.  X.  p.  269.  Colonel  Scott, 
who  mistakes  the  insects  for  ber- 
ries, gives  the  following  brief  ac- 
count of  the  collection  and  price 
of  kermes  in  the  territories  of 
Abd-el-Kader  :  "  We  travelled 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
through  a  barren  and  moun- 
tainous country ;  but  one  at  the 
same  time  abounding  in  riches, 
*'  fi!om  the  circumstance  of  its 
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'  being  covered  with  the  plant 
'  which  furnishes  the  kmneg, 
^  a  small  berry  about  the  size  of 
'  a  pea  split  in  two,  and  whidi 
'  gives  a  dye  between  yennili<m 
*  and  red,  and  is  an  article  of  con- 
'  siderable  trade,  selling  at  from 
'  a  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a 
half  per  pound  in  Fez,  whilst 
^  here,  during  the  month  of  May, 
^  which  is  the  season  for  gather- 
'  ing  it,  it  can  be  procured 
'at  from  one  bougou  (la.  4d.) 
'  to  one  and  a  half  per  pound, 
'  when  bought  from  the  Arabs : 
but  if  the  proper  plan  were 
adopted,  which  is,  to  send  a 
party  hired  by  the  month,  with 
a  superintendent  to  direct  Uieir 
operations,  it  might  be  pro- 
cured at  from  e^ght-pence  to 
one  shilling  per  pound,  and 
would  form  a  most  lucrative 
branch  of  trade."  Journal  of  a 
Residence  in  the  Esmailla  of  Abd- 
el-Kader,  p.  88. 

^  Massinissa  inquired  of  cer-    \ 
tain   merthants,  whom  he  saw     ' 
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Africa,  together  with  ^Ethiopian  sheep,  a  species  of 
fowl,*  and  various  kinds  of  locusts*  which,  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants  only,  figured  among  the  materia 
medica  of  the  Greeks.  Dried  and  burnt,  their  smoke 
was  snuffed  up  for  certain  complaints,  and,  reduced 
to  powder,  they  were  drunk  in  Rome  as  a  remedy 
against  the  bite  of  a  scorpion.^ 

Slabs  of  citron-wood,  used  principally  in  the  making 
of  tables,  seem  to  have  been  obtained  exclusively 
from  this  part  of  the  world,*  which,  likewise,  fur- 
nished various  kinds  of  beautiful  marbles.  Fine  car- 
buncles for  seals  were  obtained  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage,^  as  were  the  emerald  and  the 
bastard  emerald  from  a  small  island  called  Cothon, 
opposite  that  part  of  the  coast. 

The  gum  ammoniac  distils  in  a  milky  juice  ^  from 
an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  the  desert  near  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  as  well  as  on  the  confines 
of  Cyrene,  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
exported.' 

In  the  same  country  grew  the  silphion,®  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  not  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  but  sprang  up  suddenly  for  the  first  time  after 
a  violent  tempest.^     If  we  can  rely  on  this  relation 


coming  to  Africa  in  search  of 
monkeys,  whether  the  women 
bore  no  children  in  their  coun- 
try ?  Athen.  xii.  1 6.  Cf.  Plut. 
Perid.  §  1 . 

1  Athen.  v.  82. 

«  Lucian.  Navig.  §  23. 

'  Dioscor.  ii.  57.  The  cicada 
is  spitted^  roasted,  and  eaten  at 
the  present  day  in  Affghanistan. 
Vigne,  Ghuzni,  Kabul,  &c.,  p.  99. 
See,  also,  Hazelquist,  p.  230,  and 
Leo  Afincanus,  p.  769. 

♦Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  SO. 
Cf.  Theoph.  Hbt.  Plant,  iv.  1. 

^  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  31. 

^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xii.  49.  xxiv. 
14. 


T  Dioscor.  iii.  98. 

8  Supposed  to  be  the  prangus 
by  several  modem  writers.  Vigne, 
Ghuzni,  Kabul,.  Ac,  p.  100,  seq. 
Cf.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3.  I. 
1.  5.  2.  Athen.  vii.  26.  Aristoph. 
Plut.  926.  Av.  534.  1578,  1581. 
Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  viii.  29. 

5  At  the  same  time  a  wood  of 
trees,  previously  unknown  in  the 
country,  sprang  up.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant,  iii.  1 .  6.  Cf.  on  the 
silphion,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  891. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hbt.  xix.  3.  Dioscor. 
iii.  94.  Athen.  i.  49.  iii.  58. 
Geopon.  v.  48.  5.  ii.  37.  1.  xiii. 
10.  6. 
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we  must  suppose  the  seed  to  have  been  boroe  thither 
by  the  winds,  probabtj  from  some  part  of  the  inte- 
rior. Both  the  root  and  the  juice  were  exported, 
sometimes  adulterated  with  bean-flowers  or  gum  Haga- 
penum.  Marmarica  supplied  an  extremely  pungent 
kind  of  capparis,^  which,  also,  was  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  wild  asparagus  flou- 
rished abundantly  in  this  country,  and  attained  a 
great  height.^ 

From  Cyrenaica  came  an  inferior  sort  of  saflfron,* 
with  truffles  of  a  very  delicate  flavour,*  some  of 
which  were  of  a  reddish  hue,*  the  best  white  helle- 
bore,^ heraclean  all-heal,'  the  herb  alysson  from  Africa 
generally,®  with  gum-ladanum,^  olive  oil,*"  iris  roots," 
and  terebinth  berries."  In  the  country  of  the  Tro- 
glodytes, on  the  western  part  of  the  Bed  Sea,  were 
groves  of  myrrh  trees,  the  gum  of  which  was  of  a 
palish  green,  pellucid,  and  of  a  biting  taste.*' 

The  euphorbium,**  which  received  its  name  from 
Euphorbius,  physician  to  king  Juba,  who  discovered 
the  virtues  of  its  juices,  is  found  on  Mount  Atlas, 
and  in  most  parts  of  northern  Africa.  In  procuring 
this  substance  they  spread  a  number  of  sheepskins 
round  the  shrub,  which  they  then  pierced  with  darts 
or  lances  from  a  distance,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
penetrating  noxious  vapours  which  exhaled  from  it 
at  its  first  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The 
same  precaution,  according  to  a  modem  traveller,  is 
still  practised. 

Carthage  traded  generally  in  all  the  productions 
of  the  ancient  world,  her  exports  consequently  were 
numerous,   and  among  these   were    magnificent   ta- 

'  Dioscor.  iL  204.  ®  Dioscor.  iv.  180. 

«  Athen.  ii.  62.  Cf.  Sibth.         9  Id.  L  128. 

Flor.  Gnec  tab.  337.     Dioscor.  *<>  Florent  ap.  Geopon.  ix.  3. 1. 

ii.  152.  Plin.  Nat,  Hist.  xvii.  19. 

*  Dioscor.  i.  25,  **  Dioscor.  i.  1. 

*  Athen.  iL  60.  Plin.  Nat.         «  Id.  i.  91,             "Id.  i.  77. 
Hist.xix.  13.  !♦  Id.  iii.  96.    Cf.  Leo.  Afiri- 

*  Dioscor.  ii.  200.  can.  p.  770.    Plin.  Nat  ICflt. 
«  Id.  iv.  150.          ^  Id.  iii.  56.     xxv.  38. 
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pestiy  and  richly  figured*  pillows.*  From  the  same 
part  of  Africa  were  exported  a  superior  kind  of 
snails.^  Horses,  hides,'  and  hams  cured  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  were  supplied  by  Cyren^,*  together 
with  the  best  unguent  of  roses.*  ThiB  country  was 
likewise  famous  for  its  fragrant  violets  and  saffron 
flowers.^  The  horns  of  the  oryx  were  exported  to 
Phoenicia,  where  they  were  employed  in  construct- 
ing the  sides  of  citharse.^  The  scink,  whose  flesh 
was  used  as  an  antidote  and  in  aphrodisiacs,  was 
exported  from  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Atlas, 
where  it  attained  the  length  of  four  feet  and  a 
half.°  The  Carthaginians,  who  sailed  down  the 
western  shore  of  Africa  to  the  gold  coast,  used  to 
trade  with  the  natives  without  personal  commu- 
nication. Landing  from  their  ships  they  deposited 
a  quantity  of  merchandise  on  the  ground  and  re- 
tired on  board,  where  they  kindled  large  fires,  that 
their  coming  might  be  announced  by  the  smoke; 
upon  this  the  natives  approached,  and  laid  close  by 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  value  of  the  articles 
in  gold.  If  what  they  brought  satisfied  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  took  away  the  gold  and  left  the  mer- 
chandise ;  if  not,  they  suffered  the  whole  to  remain ; 
upon  which  the  natives  added  a  quantity  of  the 
precious  metal,  until  the  strangers  were  satisfied.^ 
Similar  rules  are  observed  by  the  Moors  in  trading 
with  the  negroes  in  various  parts  of  this  continent. 
On  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  northern  Africa 
flourished  the  lotus  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  con- 
stituted the  principal  subsistence  of  some  of  the 
natives,  who  likewise  made  from  it  a  kind  of  wine 

»  Athen.  i.  49.  «  Id.  xv.  29. 

«  Dioscor.  ii.  1 1.  ^  Herod,  iv.  192. 

3  k*\,^r>  :  Ao   ;;;  Ktt  *  Id.  ibid.     Dioscor.  u.  71. 

9  Herod,  ly.  96.  Circumstancefl 
♦  Id.  L  12.  Qf  a  lit^  nature  are  described  by 

«  Id.  XV.  88.     The  moss  roses  Philostratus,  (Vit.  ApolL  Tyan. 

of  Cyrend  were  renowned  in  an-  vi.  2,  p.  229J  in  the  conunerce 

tiquity  for  their  fragrance.    The-  carried  on  by  the  Egyptians  with 

oph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  6.  6.  the  inhabitanU  of  Ethiopia, 
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which  could  not  be  exported,  since  it  turned  sour 
in  three  days.  The  nourishing  quality  of  this  fruit 
was  experienced  by  the  army  of  Ophelia,^  which 
proceeding  across  the  desert,  to  attack  the  Cartha- 
ginians, was  reduced  to  subsist  upon  it  entirely  for 
several  days.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  white  cherry 
and  straw-coloured,  excepting  on  the  side  next  the 
sun,  which  has  a  ruddy  blush :  the  best  are  said 
to  be  without  stones,  but  those  which  are  produced 
in  the  Said  have  very  large  ones.  Whether  it  has 
yet  been  introduced  into  England  I  know  not ;  I 
myself,  however,  made  the  attempt  in  pots  placed 
in  a  warm  room;  but  on  the  first  frosty  night  of 
autumn  the  plants  perished  entirely,  with  all  the 
silk  trees  I  had  planted  at  the  same  time.  From 
the  same  part  of  the  country  ws^  obtained  the  lotus 
plant,  used  in  cosmetics  and  medicines.* 

From  Egypt,  which  we  diall  here  consider  apart 
from  the  rest  of  Africa,  the  most  valuable  exports 
were  undoubtedly  wheat'  and  rice,*  after  which, 
in  later  ages,  the  wines  of  Lake  Mareotis,*  and  se- 
veral cities  along  the  Nile,  deserve  to  be  enume- 
rated. The  seeds  of  the  bitter  cabbage  of  Egypt  ^ 
were  exported  to  be  employed  in  medicine.  Mar- 
joram, too,  was  obtained  from  this  country,^  toge- 
ther with  the  odoriferous  rush ;  ®  the  creeping  inula,^ 
coerulescent  wormwood,"  the  arisaron,"  garlic^*^  -the 


J  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3. 
«.  Vid*  Diod.  Sicul.  xx.  42. 
Plut.  Dem.  §  14.  Palmer.  Ex- 
cercitat.  p.  594. 

2  Dioscor.  iv.  112. 

5  Demosth.  cont.  Dionysod.  § 
9.  Plut.  Pericl.  §  37.  Athen. 
ii.  10.  13.  Schol.  Aristoph.  A  v. 
301.  Geopon.  iii.  3.  11.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant,  viii.  4.  Plin.  Nat 
Mist,  xviii.  12.  Cf.  Spanh.  ad 
Callinu  Hymn  in  Cerer.  2.  t.  ii. 
p.  657. 

*  Athen.  iii.  75, 


^  Id.  i.  60.  Geopon.  xx.  15. 
Strab.  xvii.  t.  ii.  p.  1151.  Ca- 
saub. — Vibius  Sequester,  p.  24- 
Virg.  Gteorg.  ii.  91.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  xiv.  3.  Isidor.  Orig.  xviL 
5.    Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  14. 

^  Dioscor.  ii.  146. 

r  Id.  iii.  47. 

®  Daroogeron,  ap.  Geopon.  tiL 
13.4. 

9  Dioscor.  i.  26. 

»o  Id.  iu.  27. 

*Ud.  ii.  178. 

w  Id.  ii.  1 82,  Sibthorp,  Flor. 
Gr»c.  Tab.  313. 
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acacaliSy  or  berry  of  a  certain  shrub  ased  in  reme- 
dies against  ophthalmia,*  myrobalans,^  amomum,'  cu- 
min/ gum-acacia,  transparent  as  glass,^  and  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  Eastern  privet. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  sensitive  plant  was  in- 
troduced into  Greece  from  Egypt,  since  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  native  country  of  all  the  acacia 
tribe,  to  which  the  sensitive  plant  belongs;  and  we 
find  it  to  have  been  plentifully  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Memphis/  Both  the  seeds  and 
flowers  of  the  tamarisk  were  used  in  medicine,® 
and  of  its  wood  were  made  cups,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  impart  a  medicinal  virtue  to  whatever 
was  drunk  out  of  them. 

From  dill,^  which  was  exported  from  Egypt  and 
other  countries,  a  perfume  was  made,  which  was 
supposed  to  mitigate  the  acuteness  of  the  head- 
ache. Other  kinds  of  perfume*®  were  likewise 
manufactured  in  this  country, "  of  which  that  called 
metopion,  chiefly  composed  of  galbanum,**  and  the 
unguent  of  lilies  may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal." 

Egypt,   likewise,  exported  paper,**  sails,  curiously 


1  Dioscor.  i.  118. 

«  Id.  iv.  160. 

^  Prosp.  Alpin.  De  Medicin. 
-^gypt.  iv.  10,  p.  300,  seq. 

*  Dioscor.  iii.  68.  On  the 
cumin  of  ^thi<^na.  Id.  Theriac. 
c  six. 

*  T6  ^«  icdfifii  Tils  dxay^tjc 
^laipipu  TO  <FK<a\riKosi^ic  viXl(or, 
iiavyiCf  ^vXov,  cira  to  \tvK6y* 
Dioscor.  i.  188.  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant,  vi.  11.  15. 

^  Kvwpot,  Dioscor.  i.  124. 

7  Theoph.  Hist.  PlanU  iv.  ft. 
11. 

B  Dioscor.  i.  116. 

9  "AvitFoy*     Dioscor.  iii.  65. 


i<>  Athen.  xiv.  50. 

"Philoet.   Vit.   Soph.  ii.   21. 

§2. 
i«  Dioscor.  L  71. 

^'  Aojcci  ii  lia^ptiv  to  kv 
^oivUn  KoX  iv  hlyvTmf  yiy6fu- 
vov  apKnoy  i^  Itrriy  airov,  to 
6(oy  Kpivtay.     Dioscor.  i.  62. 

1*  Lucian.  de  Syria  Dea,  §  ?• 
Athen.  i.  49.  'H  ^t'/3Xoc  ^iKil 
^dtho^  i<n\y  tie  dxpov  i^ov<ra 
j^aiTTiy,  'O  ii  KvafJLOQ  Kara 
woWd  ftipii  fi/XXa  Kal  Aydri  Ik- 
i^ipH,  Kal  Kapwby  Sfiotoy  Tf  Tap* 
ilfAiy  Kvdfi^f  fityiQu  fidyoy  Kal 
yevau  iidXarroyTa*  Strab.  xvii. 
t.  ii.  p.  1151.  Casaub.  —  lorio, 
Storia  del  Commercio,  t.   iv.  1. 
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wrought  linen  breastplates,^  linen^  and  cotton'  cloths, 
jars,*  salt,  lobsters,  Canopic  muscles,  Venus's  ears,*  the 
shad,^  dates,  mustard,^  vinegar,^  palm  wine,^  and  salt 
provisions.^®  The  scink,  or  land  crocodile,  was  likewise 
furnished  by  Egypt."  The  game-cocks  of  Alexandria, 
which  appear  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation were  doubtless  exported.^'  The  Egyptian  oil 
stunk  because  no  salt  was  used  in  the  making  of 
it.*^  Upon  the  fields  of  Egypt,  at  the  period  of 
the  inundation,  was  found  in  great  plenty  the  nym- 
phsea  lotus,  with  its  white  flower,  which  was  said 
to  remain  open  so  long  as  the  sun  continued  aboTC 
the  horizon,  but  closed  at  the  approach  of  twi- 
light, and  dipped  its  whole  head  beneath  the  water, 
where  it  remained  concealed  till  sunrise,  when  it 
rose  and  spread  its  petals  to  the  dawn.  The  roots 
of  this  plant,  about  the  size  of  a  quince,  and  in 
taste  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  when  cooked,   were 


»Philogt  Vit  Soph.  iL  21. 
§2. 

<  lorio^  Storia  del  Comm.  e 
della  Navig.  t.  iv.  1.  ii.  c  xiii.  p. 
275. 

^  It  appears  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  notwithstanding  the  aigu- 
ments  of  Palmerius,  (Exercitat. 
in  Auct.  Gnec.  p.  1 7>  sqq.^)  that 
the  wool-bearing  trees  described 
by  Herodotus,  (iii.  106,  cf.  ii. 
86,  yii.  181,)  and  Theophrastus 
(Hist.  Plant,  iv.  7.  7,)  were  no 
other  than  the  perennial  cotton 
shrubs.  Palmerius  was  led  into 
the  mistake  he  has  committed  by 
haying  been  informed,  that  the 
cotton  was  an  aimual  plant, 
whereas,  as  is  now  well  known, 
there  are  two  species  of  cotton 
shrub,  the  one  annual,  the  other 
perennial,  and  it  was  evidently 
the  latter  that  flourished  in  India 
and  the  island  of  Tylos.  Pollux, 
who  speaks  distinctly  of  cotton. 


relates,  that  it  was  produced  in 
Egypt.  (Onomast.  vii.  75.)  Be- 
lon,  (Observat.  ii.  6,)  seems  to 
imagine  that  the  anci^it  authors 
above  cited,  speak  of  the  silk 
tree,  which  is  found  growing  at 
the  present  day  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt  and 
Nubia.  *  Athen.  xL  11. 

*  Fab.   Colunm.    De    Purpur. 
xviii.  3.     Athen.  iii.  40. 

^  2iXovpoc>  Paxamusy  ap.  Ge- 
opon.xiii.  10. 11.  Atho:!.  viL  18. 

T  Pelagon,   apw    Geopon.     xvi. 
17.1.  8  Athen.  iL  76. 

9  Athen.  xiv.  50. 
«>  Poll.  vi.  48.     Athen.  iii.  98. 
"  Dioscor.  ii.  71. 
»  Eiffl  ie  iy  *AXc£dr^/^    if 
irpoc  Aiyv^TOF  oprtic  Mo>6(npoif 
a  dv  oi  fidxi/ioi  dk£Krfnf6r€c  ytr» 
ySyrau  Florent.  ap.  Geopon.  xir. 
7.80. 

"Theoph.    Hist    Plant,    it. 
2.  9. 
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eaten  by  the  Egyptians,  who  with  its  seed  made 
also  a  kind  of  bread.^ 

Among  the  minerals  and  precious  stones  obtained 
from  this  country  were  the  sory,*  the  bloodstone,*  the 
emerald/  and  the  carbuncle.  Lapis  lazuli  was  ma- 
nufietctured  in  Egypt,^  the  secret  of  imitating  nature 
in  the  produce  of  this  substance  having  been  dis- 
covered by  one  of  its  kings.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Memphis  was  found  a  sort  of  variegated  pebbles, 
which,  being  broken  and  reduced  to  powder,  were 
used  by  surgeons  when  about  to  apply  the  knife 
or  the  cautery  in  dulling  the  sense  of  pain,  which 
it  effected  completely  without  danger.^ 

The  morochthos,^  lij^ewise  used  in  medicine,  was  a 
species  of  Egyptian  clay  applied  to  the  bleaching 
of  linen.  From  ^Ethiopia  came  the  stone  called 
thyites,®  which,  though  green  like  the  jasper,  being 
dipped  in  water,  imparted  to  it  the  colour  of  milk, 
and  rendered  it  a  cure  for  ophthalmia.  The  nitre  ^  of 
Egypt  was  superior  to  that  of  Lydia.*®  Aloes,  like- 
wise,"  and  the  fine  sand  for  the  gymnasia  were 
supplied  by  this  country."  The  best  burnt  copper 
was  exported  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  prepared 
as  follows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis."  Tak- 
ing a  number  of  copper  nails  from  ships  decayed 
and  fallen  to  pieces,  they  piled  then;  in  imbaked 
jars,  alternating  with  layers  of  earth  and  sulphur 
of  equal  weight,  which,  having  been  well  luted, 
were  then  placed  in  red-hot  furnaces,  where  they 
were   kept   until   the    jars   were   thoroughly   baked* 

*  Dioscor.  iv.  114.  ^  Dioscor.  v.  158. 

«  Id.  v.  119.  7  Id.  V.  152.         «  Id.  V.  154. 

»AlAiaWi7?c-    W.V.  144.  ^  j^   ^     ^^^       pj^^^^^ 

♦  Athen.  m.  46.  q^         vL    16.   6.     Plin.  Nat. 
xIjrToic  ""J  J^cT?'"Sr7o0^o        '"See  Hazelquist,  Travels,  p. 

kiroifitrt    yvToy    Kvavov   /iifiriffd'  *  Dioscor.  v.  128. 

/ici'oc  Toy  avro^v^.     Theoph.  de         i«  Plut.  Alexand.  §  40. 
Lapid.  §  55.  *^  Dioscor.  v,  87. 
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In   lieu   of  salt  and   sulphur  alum  was    sometimes 
substituted. 

Others,  without  adding  anj  of  these  substances, 
burnt  the  nails  for  several  days;  while  a  fourth 
method  was,  previously  to  smear  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  alum,  vinegar,  and  sulphur,  and  afterwards 
to  bum  them  in  unbaked  jars.  Copper  thus  cal- 
cined assumed  a  red  colour,  and,  when  pounded  in 
Theban  mortars  and  repeatedly  washed  with  rain 
water,  resembled  cinnabar  or  minium.^  It  was  usu- 
ally kept  by  physicians  in  boxes  of  bronze.  The 
marbles  of  Egypt,  used  by  ancient  artists,  were 
generally  green  and  red  porphyry,*  All  kinds  of 
glass  vessels,  it  is  well  known,  were  exported  from 
Alexandria.' 

In  the  commerce  of  ancient  Syria,  one  of  the 
principal  articles  was  dates,^  whether  dried  in  the 
ordinary  manner  or  pressed  together  and  fashioned 
into  square  masses.  Figs,^  likewise,  with  prunes,^ 
and  walnuts,^  and  pomegranates,®  and  apples,  and 
nuts,^  and  almonds,  ^^  came  from  thence.  With  re- 
spect to  the  exports  of  Phoenicia  we  can  say  but 
little  in  this  place,  as  it  collected  together  the 
wealth  of  the  whole  ancient  world,  which  it  again 
distributed  according  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of 
various  countries.  Thus,  we  find,  that  from  Egypt 
the  merchandise  borne  to  Tyre  consisted  of  fine 
linen,  with  broidered  work,  which  was  used  in  sails 
on  her  galleys ;  blue  and  purple  from  the  Mgsdan ; 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,*^  from  Cilicia;  slaves  and 
brazen  vessels  from  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meschech; 
horses  and  mules  from  Kurdistan ;  ivory  and  ebony 

1  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  23.  ^  Dioscor.  i.  174. 

Sarracen.  ad  Dioscor.  y.  87.  7  Of.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  iiL 

«  Winkel.  Hist  de  T Art.  t.  i.*     6.  2. 
p.  1 75.  ®  Apsyrtius,  i^.  Geopon.  xtL 

3  Athen.  "^11'  *  9  Cf.  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xy.  24. 

A  *t  ^^l^; '•  ^^^-     ^-  ''^'  ^  ^^'        10  Prosper.  Alpin.  iv.  3.  p.  266. 
Athen.  1.  49.  n  Bochart.  Geog.  Sac  Pt.  L  L  ir. 

^  Lucian.  Dial.  Meret.  §  14.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  356. 
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from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf;  emeralds, 
purple  and  broidered  work,  fine  linen,  coral,  and 
agates,  from  Syria;  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag, 
honey,  oil,  and  balms,  from  Judea;  and  white  wool 
and  the  wine  of  Helbon  from  Damascus.  Among 
the  other  experts  of  Tyre  were  bright  iron,  cassia, 
and  calamus;  Arabia  furnished  her  with  lambs, 
rams,  and  goats,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold, 
blue  cloths  and  broidered  work,  and  chests  of  rich 
apparel,  bound  with  cords  and  made  of  cedar.^ 

From  this  country  was  first  obtained  the  Marocco 
leather  which  is  no  other  than  goat'sHBkin  tanned 
with  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate-tree.*  The  frank- 
incense^ laid  up  in  vast  quantities  in  the  sea-port9 
of  Syria  to  be  conveyed  to  every  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  having  been  the 
growth  of  the  country,  will  be  described  elsewhere; 
but  various  other  odoriferous  substances,  whether 
gums,  oils,  or  unguents,  were  the  produce  of  their 
land.* 

Among  these  was  the  balm  of  Gilead,*  which 
exuded  from  a  tree  originally  introduced  from  Ara- 
bia Felix.  The  gardens,  two  in  number,^  in  which 
the  balsam  trees  were  cultivated  lay  in  the  valley 
of  Jericho,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  continuous 
ridges  of  lofty  mountains,^  and  were  of  small  dimen- 
sions, the  larger  not  exceeding  twenty  acres.  The 
tree  itself,  at  present  found  to  flourish  in  several 
regions  of  the  East,  resembled  in  size  that  of  the 
pomegranate,  spreading  into  numerous  branches  and 
covered  with  an  evergreen  foliage,  in  form  like  the 
leaves  of  rue,  though  in  colour  lighter.  Its  fruit 
resembled  the  terebinth- berries  .both  in  hue  and 
size.      The   gum,  for   which   alone   it   is   valued,   is 

*  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  7 ,  sqq.  *  Dioscor.  i.  1 8. 

*  Athen.  iii.  66.      See  Ville-  « mt       i.   tt-  *  t»i     *  •     /?   , 
u          T?       u  rp       1  *.       A  .  ^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  6.  1. 
brune,  French  Translation,  1. 1.  p.  oxv.       •4.-       nrv**      n        u 
AiA                                    '         r  Strab.  XVI.  t.  II.  p.  1 1 07.     Casaub. 

» Herod,   iii.   107.      Athen.  i."     l^^'if^:    Epiat.    iv.  p.   859. 
49.     Plut.  Alexand.  §  25.  P"*"?'  ^]P'''-  ^^  ^*'^°'  "^P*  "' 

*  Lucian.  Dial.  Meret.  §  1 4.  ^  Justin,  xxxvi.  3. 
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produeed  in  extremely  small  quantities,  but  exhdes 
the  most  delicious  odour. 

The  season  for  gathering  it  in  old  times  was  da- 
ring the  extremest  heat  of  the  dog-days,  when  an 
incision  being  made  with  certain  iron  claws  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  the  balsam  trickled 
forth  slowly  so  as  scarcely  to  fill  a  single  shell 
during  the  whole  day,  as  was  more  particularly  ob- 
served during  the  visit  of  Alexander  to  this  valley. 
The  produce  of  the  large  garden  during  the  whole 
year  did  not  exceed  six  choes,  that  of  the  smaller 
one  a  chous.  The  balsam,  when  it  issued  from  the 
tree,  was  liquid,  somewhat  resembling  milk  in  co- 
lour, and  about  the  consistence  of  oil.  It  was  some- 
times collected  on  flocks  of  wool  and  squeezed  into 
small  horns,  from  whence  it  was  transferred  to  fic- 
tile vases.  This  substance  vras  so  fragrant  that  the 
smallest  particle  perfumed  the  atmosphere  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  It  is  now  seldom  found  unadul- 
terated in  Europe.  Pompey  carried  the  balsam-tree 
in  his  triumph  at  Rome,  and  Vespasian  afterwards 
brought  another  specimen  into  Italy.^ 

The  Syrian  costus  bore  the  third  rank  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  ancients,  and  the  superior  kinds 
were  adulterated  with  the  roots  of  a  species  of 
inula,  growing  in  the  district  of  Comagena.*  An- 
other Sjrrian  export  was  galbanum^  which  appears 
to  have  been  produced  only  in  this  country ;  another, 
the  speckled  wake-robin,*  the  roots  of  which  were 
eaten  like  parsnips,  while  the  leaves  were  salted 
and  used  to  season  dishes.  This  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  plants  which  formed  the  garland 
of  Ophelia,  to  which  the  queen  alludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

1  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xii.  34.    Di-         '  Dioscor.  iiL  97. 
oscor.  i.  1 8.    Theoph.  Hist  Plant. 

ix.  6.  Annot.  p.  734,  seq.    Tacit.         ^  Arum  maculatum,  Sibthorpw 

Histor.  y.  6.     Pausan.  ix.  28.  3.  Flor.  Onec  Prodrom.  2279.  t.  iL 

<  Dioscor.  i.  15.     Of.  Theoph.  p.  245.    Dioscor.  iL  197* 
Hist.  Plant,  vi.  7.  4. 
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There  with  fimtastic  garlands  did  she  comey 

Of  crow-flowerSy  nettles^  daisies^  and  long  purplei, 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  narae^ 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them. 

With  the  roots  of  the  wake-robin  the  Italian 
ladies  made  a  wash,  which,  under  the  name  of  gersa, 
renders  their  skin  fS&ir  and  shining.^  Numerous 
other  medicines,  plants,  and  substances,  were  ex- 
ported from  Syria,  among  which  were  the  cyperus 
comosus,*  mountain  spikenard,^  cardamums  from  the 
district  of  Comagena,^  and  aspalathos,^  used  in  thick- 
ening unguents;  crocomagma,  a  species  of  perfume,^ 
elseomel,^  a  sweet  oil  distilled  from  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  near  Paknyra,  gum-styrax,  produced  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gabala  and  Mara- 
thos,  from  which  was  prepared  a  costly  ointment, 
used  in  medicine,  and  called  styracinon,®  terebinth- 
berries,*^  pistachio-nuts,^^  gingidion,^^  southernwood," 
the  root  of  the  anchusa,"  sison,  a  kind  of  spice,^^ 
silphion,"  the  magadaris,^^  papaver  spinosum,  ^^  of 
which  the  leayes  were  dried  in  a  half-cold  oven 
and  then  pounded  to  extract  the  juice;  the  most 
fragrant  kind  of  lilies,^®  the  androsaces,  a  remedy 
against  gout,^^  madder  from  Galilee,^  and  the  berries 
of  the  wild  vine,  which  were  kept  in  unglazed  jars,** 

The  calamus  and  sweet  rush,  found  in  many  other 
countries,  appear  to  have  been  most  fr*agrant  in 
Palestine,  where  they  grew  in  stagnant  waters  among 


1  Mart.  Mathee,  Annot.  sur 
Dioscor.  ii.  159. 

<  Dioscor.  i«  124. 

»Id.i.8.  ♦Id.ii.185. 

«Id.i.  19.         «Id.  i.  26. 

7  £Xai<$/i€Xt  Kara  IlaX/Atipa  r$c 
Svp/ac  tK  TivoQ  ar€ki\ov^  tKcuov 
jiiXiTOQ  ira\{rrtpoy  ^i,  yXvKv  rjf 
ytveiu    Dioscor.  i.  37. 

«Plm.  Nat.  Hist.  xxiv.  15, 
Dioscor.  i.  79. 

9  Dioscor.  i.  9 1 .  Theoph.  Hist. 
Plant.  V.  3.  2. 


10  Dioscor.  i.  177. 
"Id.iL  167. 
«  Id.  iii.  29. 

"  Theophrast.  de  Odor.  §  31. 
Sibthorp.  Flor.  Grsec  tab.  166. 
^*  Dioscor.  iiL  64. 
w  Id.  ui.  94. 

^«  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  3.  7. 
'7  Dioscor.  iii.  100. 
wjd.  L62.  iiL  116. 

19  Id.  iii.  150. 

20  Id.  iii.  160. 
"Id.  V.  5.  iiL  135. 
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the  marshes  bordering  on  Lake  Gennesareth.^  These 
marshes,  in  summer  drj,  occupied  a  space  of  about 
four  miles  in  length,  which  seems  of  old  to  have 
been  thick  with  reeds  and  rushes.  From  the  green 
plants  no  perfume  exhaled,  but  when  they  were 
cut  down  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  sun  there  issued 
from  them  a  delicate  fragrance  which  impregnated 
the  whole  air,  and,  as  some  fiabulously  pretended, 
could  be  detected  by  mariners  approaching  the 
shore  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia.' 

The  cucumbers  of  Antioch  were  celebrated.^  From 
Syria  was  obtained  the  best  terebinth-wood  blacker 
than  ebony,  used  in  making  dagger-handles,  and 
turned  into  cups,^  together  with  an  artificial  kind 
of  gypsum  made  by  burning  parget  stones.^  Near 
Seleucia  there  were  mines  of  an  earth  called  ampe- 
litis,^  of  which  the  black  was  the  most  excellent, 
resembling  pitch;  fine  charcoal  used,  mixed  with 
oil,  for  blackening  the  eyebrows  and  dyeing  the 
hair.  People  likewise  smeared  with  it  the  stems 
of  vines  to  protect  them  against  the  depredations 
of  insects. 

The  best  bitumen^  was  obtained  from  the  environs 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine,  and  sometimes  aduU 
terated  with  pitch.^  In  Judaea  also  was  found  the 
singular  stone  called  by  Pliny  and  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians leucolithos,  in  magnitude  about  the  size  of 
an  acorn,  of  a  milk-white  colour  and  marked  with 
a  number  of  parallel  bands,  regular  as  if  produced 
by  the  turning  lathe.  Reduced  to  powder  it  was 
exhibited  as  a  medicine.^ 

The  articles  of  merchandise  supplied  to  commerce 

^  Strab.   xvi.  t.   ii.    p.    1095.  <^  Strab.  vii.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  106. 

Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xii.  22.  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  49.     JWoacor. 

8  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  7.  I.  v.  181. 
Schneid.  Annot.  t.  iii.  p.  737.  "^  Dioscor.  L  99. 

5  Athen.  ii.  53.  »  Cf.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix. 

*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  3.  2.  2.  3. 

5  Theoph.  de  Ign.  §  66.  9  Dioscor.  v.  155. 
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bj  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,^  were  ratber  curious  and 
valuable  than  numerous.*  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  was  that  white  and  transparent  gem, 
in  search  of  which  they  went  forth  into  the  desert 
at  midnight,  when  the  stone  was  discovered  by  its 
brightness  reflecting  amid  palm-trees  and  sand  hiU 
locks  the  refulgence  of  the  moon,  whose  several 
phases  it  was  supposed  to  imitate  in  form,  being 
circular  at  times  and  at  times  semicircular.  For 
this  reason  it  obtained  the  name  of  aphroselenon 
or  moonstone.'  From  a  belief  in  its  hidden  virtues 
women  wore  it  about  their  necks  as  an  amulet 
against  enchantment.  It  was  likewise  suspended 
upon  trees  to  augment  their  bearing.  Eagle-stones^ 
were  also  a  production  of  Arabia,  together  with  cer- 
tain fine  white  stones  which  when  calcined  were  used 
as  a  dentrifice.^ 

Hence  too  was  obtained  a  beautiful  diaphanous 
marble  resembling  the  phengites,  which,  when  sawed 
into  thin  laminse,  served  instead  of  glass  for  window- 
panes.^  Near  certain  islands  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
in  the  Persian  gulf,  was  a  pearl-fishery  which,  though 
inferior  in  value  and  celebrity  to  that  of  Serendib, 
still  furnished  Greece  and  the  whole  western  world 
with  a  large  quantity  of  pearls.^ 

The  plains  of  the  Arabian  wastes  have  in  all  ages 


1  Cf.  Huet.  Hist,  of  Commerce, 
p.  Id. 

«  We  find,  however,  that  the 
nomadic  tribes  sometimes  export- 
ed sheep.     Athen.  v.  d£. 

'  Dioscor.  V.  159. 

♦  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  89. 
Geopon.  xy.  1.  dO. 

*  Id.  xxxvL  41. 
^  Id.  xxxvi.  46. 

7  Id.  ix.  54.  iElian.  de  Ani- 
mal. X.  18.  See  in  Nieuhoff  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  pearl- 
fishery  in  the  Persian  gulf.  This 
traveller  gives,  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  natives,  a  fabulous 


explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
pearls,  which  is  exceedingly  fanci- 
ful and  poetical :  '*  It  is  generally 
believed  that  these  pearls  are 
progenerated  by  the  May  dews, 
during  which  month  the  oysters 
rise  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  and  opening  themselves 
"  receive  a  small  quantity  of  dew, 
"  which,  being  coagulated,  after- 
"  wards  produces  these  pearls. 
*^  Certain  it  is,  that,  if  these  oys- 
"  ters  are  opened  before  June,  the 
**  pearls  are  soft  and  pliable  like 
«  pitch."  Churchill's  Collection 
of  Voyages,  vol.  iL  p.  1 96. 
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been  covered  at  intervals  ivith  forests  of  palm-trees. 
Dates,  therefore,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  been 
among  the  exports  of  the  peninsula.  The  manner 
of  climbing  the  trees  in  the  fruit  season  was  much 
the  same  in  antiquity  as  at  present.  The  person 
about  to  ascend  made  with  a  cord  a  loop  inclosing 
both  his  own  bodj  and  the  tree,  which  warping  up 
as  he  mounted  enabled  him  to  rest  at  interralsl^ 

But  the  soil,  sandy  and  arid,  exposed  almost  per- 
petually to  a  burning  sun,  delights  above  all  things 
in  the  production  of  thorny  shrubs  and  trees,  whose 
gum  and  resin,  from  the  united  virtues  of  the  climate 
and  the  earth,  are  nearly  all  fragrant  and  medicinal.^ 
Of  these  some  are  still  in  use,  while  others  have 
disi^peared  from  conmierce,  or  are  known  under 
different  names.  Among  the  latter  was  the  can- 
camon,  a  strongly  odoriferous  gum  used  by  physi- 
cians, introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  odoriferous 
unguents,  and  mingled  with  myrtle  and  styrax  for 
peHuming  apparel.^  Among  the  former  were  the 
ladanum,^  the  myrrh,  and  the  frankincense,^  of  which 
the  ancient  naturalists  have  left  us  an  interesting 
account.  It  was  produced,  they  say,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sabseans  about  Mamali,  Citibaina  and 
Adramytta,  now  Hadramaut.  Both  the  frankincense 
and  the  myrrh  trees  grew  partly  on  the  mountains, 
partly  on  private  grounds  at  their  roots,  where  they 


^  Ludan.  de  Syr.  Dea,  §  29. 

«  Cf.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  fac 
7.2. 

» Id.  i.  its. 

^  Dioscor.  i.  128.  Herod.  iiL 
107.  Thorn.  Magist.  v.  Bv^fia, 
p.  462. 

^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  4.  1, 
sqq.  Philost.  Vit.  Soph.  iL  21. 
§2.  Ammon.  v.  Xt^oKoc*  p.  89. 
This  gum  is  now  of  very  uferior 
quality  and  value,  and  was  sent 
in  the  last  century  m  vast  quan- 
tities into  Muscovy  to  tan  Russia 
leather.     Hazelquist,  Trarelsy  p. 


297.  Of  old  it  seems  to  have 
been  sacred  ezdusiyely  to  the 
gods  and  was  daily  burnt  as  a 
morning  sacrifice  on  their  altars. 
Goettlingy  ad  Hesiod.  p.  162.  In 
the  ages  preceding  the  discorery 
of  frankincense,  people  made  use 
of  rosemary  for  the  same  purpose. 
Apuleius,  de  Virtut.  Hetb.  cap. 
Ixxix.  Cf.  Fabric  BiUioth.  Lat. 
p.  1 26.  Lom^^y  de  Lustrat.  Vet. 
Grent.  c  xxiy.  p.  298.  On  the 
plants,  fruits,  and  trees,  used  in 
sacrifice,  see  Saubert.  de  Sacri- 
fidis,  cap^^^T. 
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were  cultiyated,  while  the  others,  apparently,  were 
left  to  the  superintendence  of  nature.  The  favour- 
ed ridges  adorned  by  these  aromatic  plantations  are 
said  to  have  been  extremely  lofty,  covered  with 
woods  and  clad  above  with  snow,  while  from  their 
slope  and  summits  numerous  streams  poured  down 
to  the  plains. 

The  tree  *  which  produces  this  most  precious  gum 
attains  no  great  height,  sometimes  not  above  seven 
or  eight  feet ;  but  throws  out  exceedingly  numerous 
branches  and  expands  itself  in  breadth.  The  foliage, 
though  more  diminutive,  resembles  in  form  that  of 
the  pear-tree,  but  its  verdure  approaches  the  light 
colour  of  the  rue.  In  smoothness  the  bark  every- 
where, both  on  trunk  and  branches,  resembles  that 
of  the  laurel.  The  myrrh-tree  is  still  smaller,  and 
more  like  a  shrub.  Its  stem  clothed  with  a  smooth 
bark,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg,  is 
extremely  tough  and  twisted  towards  the  root.  In 
character  its  foliage  has  at  once  been  compared  to 
the  elm  and  the  scarlet  oak, — rough,  pointed,  and 
uneven,  and  armed  at  the  edges  with  thorns. 

Of  myrrh  there  were  various  kinds,  deriving  their 
different  qualities  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  or 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  gum  was  obtained 
from  its  tree,  some  being  thick  and  unctuous,  and 
abounding  in  that  sweet  oil  called  stact^,*  while 
other  kinds  were  light,  clean,  and  transparent.  These 
accounts  appear  to  have  been  obtained  from  eye- 
witnesses. Certain  mariners,  we  are  told,  setting 
sail  from  the  gulf  of  Heroes,  now  Suez,  and  ar- 
riving in  the  frankincense  country,  landed  in  search 
of  water.^  During  this  excursion  they  advanced  as 
far  as  the  mountains,  where  they  observed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  and  the  manner  of  collecting 
the  gum.  Incisions,  they  related,  were  made  in 
the  trunk  and  the  branches,  some  large,  as  with 
a  hatchet,  others  smaller. 

1  C€  Diodor.  Sieul.  1.  v.  t.  i.  p.  s.  Diofloor.  L  79. 

864.  Weneling.  >  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant  ix.  4. 7. 
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From  some  of  these  the  frankincense  rained  npon 
the  ground,  while  in  other  parts  it  issued  forth  more 
slowly,  thickening  as  it  flowed.  Mats  of  palm  leaTes 
were  by  some  proprietors  spread  on  all  sides  under 
the  tree,  which  thus  appeared  to  spring  from  a  car- 
peted floor,  while  others  merely  levelled  the  soil  and 
swept  it.*  The  frankincense,  however,  which  fell 
upon  the  mats  was  more  pure  and  pellucid  than 
the  other,  which  necessarily  attracted  some  parti- 
cles of  earth.  What  remained  sticking  to  the  trees 
was  severed  with  a  knife,  on  which  account  it 
sometimes  contained  .small  splinters  of  bark.  The 
superior  kinds  were  generally  found  in  commerce 
of  a  globular  form,  into  which  it  was  said  to  have 
run  at  the  first.  In  colour  it  was  white,  unctuous 
when  broken,  and  immediately  kindled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  flame.  That  which  was  brought  from 
India  in  colour  somewhat  yellow  and  livid,  was  ma- 
nufactured into  grains  by  art;  for,  having  been 
pressed  into  a  mass,  it  was  cut  into  small  square 
pieces  which  were  cast  into  a  vessel  and  shaken 
until  they  assumed  a  round  form. 

The  same  observer  afiirmed,  that  the  whole  of 
this  mountain  tract  was  divided  among  the  Sabeeans, 
who  were  the  lords  of  that  part  of  the  counlry,  and 
distinguished  for  their  justice,  on  which  account  the 
trees  required  no  watching.  They  were  further  in- 
formed, that  both  the  myrrh  and  the  frankincense 
when  collected  were  conveyed  on  camels  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  holiest  place  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabaeans,  and  continually  guarded  by 
armed  men.  When  the  precious  merchandise  had 
been  borne  thither,  each  person  piled  his  own  pro- 
perty in  a  separate  heap,  on  the  top  of  which  pla- 
cing a  tablet  declaring  its  weight  and  value,  they 
committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  temple  wardens. 

When   the   merchants  arrived  they  inspected  the 

1  See  also  Dioscor.  i.  77.  A  fable  concerning  the  collection  of  the 
frankincense  occurs  in  UerocU  iiL  117. 
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tablets,  and  if  satisfied  with  the  price  took  posses- 
sion of  the  merchandise,  leaving  the  value  in  its 
place.  The  transaction  being  concluded.,  the  priest, 
according  to  some  authorities,  appropriated  one-third 
of  the  proceeds  to  the  service  of  the  gods;  but 
others  speak  with  more  probability  of  a  tenth, 
which  seems,  everywhere  in  the  ancient  world,  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion. 
The  remainder  was  kept  for  the  owners  until  they 
arrived  to  claim  it. 

The  frankincense  produced  by  young  trees  was 
of  a  pale  white  colour,  but  less  fragrant  than  the 
gum  of  older  trees,  which  was  of  a  deep  yellow. 
The  former  probably  was  what  was  called  Amo- 
mites,  which  possessing  little  consistence  easily  melt- 
ed like  gum-mastic,  by  the  touch  of  the  hand. 
On  the  way  to  Greece  it  was  frequently  adulter- 
ated with  fine  resin  and  common  gum;  but  the 
imposture  was  easily  detected  because  the  gum  re- 
fused to  bum,  and  the  resin  resolved  itself  into 
smoke,  whereas  the  frankincense  yielded  a  clear  flame. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  the  best  kind  was  brought 
from  Arabia,  though  in  colour  it  was  deemed  infe- 
rior to  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Con- 
nected with  the  natural  history  of  this  production, 
a  circumstance  is  related  which  seems  to  have  been 
viewed  by  the  ancients  in  the  light  of  a  prodigy. 
In  the  grounds  of  a  temple  near  Sardis  *  a  species, 
of  frankincense  tree  sprang  forth  spontaneously  from 
the  earth,  having  a  smooth  bark  like  the  laui^l,  and 
shedding  a  gum  resembling  that  of  the  Arabian 
perfume. 

The  numerous  groves  of  frankincense  trees  which 
covered  the  hills  and  valleys  of  southern  Arabia, 
constantly  distilling  their  sweet  gums,  are  said  to 
have  impregnated  the  whole  atmosphere  with  their 
delicious  fragrance,  which,  when  the  breezes  pre- 
vailed off  the   land,   was  wafted   out   many  leagues 

1  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  4.  7. 
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from  the  shore.      To   this   Milton    alludes  in    the 
well  known  lines  :^ 

As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic^  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Saboan  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  Blest :  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  poetical 
figure  of  speech.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,*  sailing  up 
the  Persian  gulf  on  his  return  from  the  £^t  In- 
dies, found  the  atmosphere  of  the  ocean  perflimed 
by  the  spirits  issuing  from  the  flowers  of  Arabia, 
and  observes,  that  mariners  while  yet  out  of  sight 
of  land  have  discovered  where  they  were  by  the 
prevalence  of  these  odoriferous  gales.  The  same 
eflfect  has  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Pemetty'  relates,  that,  on  approaching  the 
island  of  St.  Catharine  on  the  Brazil  coasts  the 
fragrance  of  its  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers  may  be 
detected  at  more  than  three  leagues.  In  dark 
nights,  or  hazy  weather,  the  dogs  on  board  a  ship 
will  smell  the  land  at  considerable  distance,  so  as 
in  such  cases  to  serve  instead  of  a  telescope. 

From  a  district  of  Arabia  Felix,  as  well  as  from 
Petra  in  Idumsea,  was  obtained  that  gum  in  glo- 
bules, called  bdellion,^  alluded  to  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  —  "and  the  gold  of  that  land 
is  good ;  there  is  bdellion  and  the  onyx  stone." 
Arabia  likewise  exported  preserved  ginger,*  though 
not  apparently  till  a  comparatively  late  period.  In 
the  country   itself  they  seasoned  their   drinks   and 

1  P&radise  Lost,  iv.  159 — 165.         *  Voyage  aux  Isles  Malouines, 

t.  L  p.  155. 

<  Some     years'    Travels    into         ^  Dioscor.  L  SO.     Plin.  Nat. 
Africa   and    Asia,    p.  102.    Of.     zii.  19. 
Chandler,  i.  6.  ^  Dioscor.  iL  19. 
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potages  with  the  green  leayes,  as  the  Greeks  usually 
did  with  rue.^ 

Among  the  other  exports  of  Arabia  was  cassia* 
of  various  qualities,  together  with  cinnamon,^  re- 
specting the  gathering  of  which  the  following  my- 
thological narrative  was  delivered  to  strangers.  The 
trees  producing  this  sweet  and  fragrant  bark  grew, 
they  said,  in  a  certain  valley,  inhabited  by  innu- 
merable serpents,  to  guard  themselves  against  which, 
those  who  came  to  gather  cinnamon  had  their  feet 
and  hands  carefully  covered  with  boots  and  gloves. 

The  spice  being  collected  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  one  belonged  to  the  Sun.  To  pre- 
vent the  god  from  being  defrauded  of  his  due 
share,  lots  were  drawn,  and  the  portion  which  thus 
fell  to  him  was  piled  up  in  a  heap  upon  the  sand. 
The  Arabs  then  departed,  but,  having  reached  a  cer- 
tain distance,  usually  turned  back,  when  they  were 
sure  to  behold  the  portion  of  the  sun  on  fire,  and 
sending  up  its  flames  and  smoke  towards  the  god 
to  whom  it  appertained.*  It  is  clear  from  this, 
that  the  natives  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  had  al- 
ready begun  to  collect  materials  for  "  The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights." 

Another  fragrant  production  of  this  country  was 
the  wood  of  aloes,^  which  seems  to  have  found 
its  way,  in  great  quantities,  to  the  west,  together 
with   capers,^    costus,^   carpobalsamum,®    cardamums,^ 


^  Dioscor.  iii.  52. 

*  The  shrub  is  twelve  feet 
high  and  flowers  in  May.  Ha- 
zelquift.  Travels^  p.  247.  Cf. 
Dioscor.  L  12. 

*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  5. 
1.  Dioscor.  i.  13.  Prosper.  Al- 
pin.  de  Medicin.  Mgyj>t,  iv.  9,  p. 
d04.  Hen.  van  Rheede^  Hortus 
Indicus  Malabaricus,  p.  1 07,  sqq. 
Carletti,  who  travelled  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury^ gives  a  lively  description  of 

VOL.   III. 


the  cinnamon  tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  he  compares  to  those  of 
the  peach  tree.  Viaggi,  &c.,  t.  ii. 
p.  231.  Baldseus,  Description  of 
Ceylon,  chapter  iv. 

♦  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  5.  2. 

^  Dioscor.  i.  21. 

«  Id.  iL  204.  7  Id.  i.  15. 

®  Prosper.  Alpin.  de  Medicin. 
iEgypt.  iv.  9,  p.  302. 

9  Dioscor.  ii.  185.  fiontius. 
In  Ind.  Archiat.  de  Medicin. 
Indor.  p.  16.    **  The  shrub  which 
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aloes,^  gum-ladanum,^  myrobalans,^  terebinth-berrieV 
and  the  odoriferous  rush ;  ^  the  sciuk,  of  which  we 
have  already  made  frequent  mention,  was  likewise 
obtained  from  Arabia.^  Broth  made  of  the  flesh  of 
this  animal  is  taken  as  an  aphrodisiac  bj  the  Arabs, 
and  its  flesh  dried  and  reduced  to  powder  was  still 
exported  in  the  time  of  Hazelquist,^  through  Alex- 
andria to  Venice  and  Marseilles. 

The  island  of  Tylos,  now  Bahrein,®  on  the  coast 
of  Lahsa,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  is  said  to  have  fur- 
nished excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  which  in 
the  water  would  last  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years.*  Could  this  have  been  a  species  of  teak  ? " 
Here,  also,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  grew  the 
cotton  tree  in  great  abundance,  from  which  the  na- 
tives manufactured  coarse  calicoes  and  fine  muslins. 
Another  production  of  the  island  was  a  tree  bear- 
ing inodorous  flowers  resembling  the  white  violet, 
though  four  times  as  large.  Here,  too,  was  found 
another  tree  with  leaves  like  the  rose,  which  being 
fully  expanded  at  noon  contracted  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, and  closed  entirely  at  night,  when  the  tree, 
by  the  natives,  was  said  to  sleep.  The  same  thing, 
by  the  people  of  India,  is  at  present  predicated  of 
the  Averrhoa  Carambola. 


**  bears  this  spice  is  very  pleasant 
*^to  behold^  of  a  light  green  co- 
"  lour,  with  white  flowers  tipped 
"  with  purple,  red  at  the  ex- 
"  tremities."     Nieuhoff,  p.  %^^. 

*  Dioscor.  iii.  25. 

«  Id.  i.  128.  Plin.  Nat  Hist, 
xii.  87. 

3Id.  iv.  160.  ♦Id.  i.  91. 

«Id.  i.  16.  6id.  iL71. 

7  Travels,  p.  228. 

®  Cf.  Gosselin,  Recherches  sur 
la  Geographic  des  Anciens,  t.  iii. 
p.  104,  sqq.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist, 
xii.  21.  On  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  this  island,  see  tI.  88.  See  in 
Bochart  a  long  and  learned  in- 


quiry respecting  the  name,  situa- 
tion, and  ancient  history  of  Ty- 
los, Geographia  Sacra,  pt.  ii.  1.  i. 
c.  xlv.  p.  766,  seq. 

9  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  4.  7. 

10  "  This  wood,"  says  William 
Marsden,  ''is  in  many  respects 
preferable  to  oak,  working  more 
kindly,  and  equal,  at  least,  in 
point  of  duration  ;  many  ships 
"  built  of  it  at  Bombay,  continu- 
"  ing  to  swim  for  so  many  years 
''  that  none  can  recollect  the  period 
''  at  which  they  were  laundied." 
History  of  Sumatra,  p.  180. 
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The  fertility  of  this  island  maj  be  compared  Vitli 
that  of  Thasos.  Here  grew  in  abundance  the  date 
palm,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  apple,  and  most  kinds 
of  nuts,  with  fig  trees  which  never  shed  their  foli* 
age.  No  value  was  set  upon  the  moisture  derived 
from  the  clouds;  on  the  contrary,  when  any  showers 
fell,  the  inhabitants  were  carefdl  immediately  after- 
wards to  irrigate  their  plantations,  as  if  to  wash 
away  the  rain.  With  this  they  were,  in  tact,  ena- 
bled to  dispense,  on  account  of  the  number  of  foun- 
tains and  streams  of  water  which  there  abounded.^ 

From  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  the  Greeks  obtained  a  number 
of  valuable  conmiodities,  of  which  far  too  meagre 
an  account  has  been  left  us  by  the  ancients.  Of 
these  the  most  curious,  however,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  naphtha,  or  rock  oil,  which  springs 
forth  spontaneously  from  the  earth  in  several  parts 
of  those  regions  l}ring  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Persian  gulf.^  The  most  remarkable  of  their 
oil  springs  was  found  of  old  near  Ecbatana,  now 
Hamadan,  where  Alexander  was  smitten  with  aston- 
ishment at  beholding  a  torrent  of  flame  ascending 
perpetually  out  of  the  earth. 


'  Theoph.  HiBt.  Plant  iv.  7.  7, 
seq.  At  the  present  day,  the 
water  actually  found  on  the 
island  is  brackish,  while  the  sea 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  gain- 
ed so  fisur  upon  the  land  as  to 
cover  certain  springs  which  sup- 
plied the  ancient  inhabitants  with 
excellent  water.  Ev^  now,  how- 
ever, the  produce  of  these  foun- 
tains is  not  wholly  lost  though 
doubtless  deteriorated  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  sea- water.  '^  There 
''are  certain  springs/'  observes 
Nieuhoff,  '*  arising  in  the  bottom 
"  of  the  sea>  at  three  &thonis  and 
*'  a  half  deep.  Near  the  city  of 
Manama,  certam  divers  go  early 
in  the  morning  in  boats,  about 


t< 


t< 


'<  three  musket  shots  from  the 
"land,  and  dive  to  the  bottom 
**  of  the  sea,  fill  their  earthen  or 
*'  leathern  vessels  with  the  water 
''that  issues  from  the  springs, 
"  and  so  come  up  again  and  re- 
"  turn  to  the  shore."  Churchill's 
CoUection,  Vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

<  For  example,  near  the  Oxus, 
where  a  Macedonian,  named 
Proxenos,  in  the  act  of  pitching 
Alexander's  tent,  discovered  a 
spring  of  pure  oil.  Even  the 
waters  of  the  Oxus  were  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  contain 
oily  particles.  Plut.  Alexand.  § 
57*  On  the  Persian  sulphur, 
Polyan.  Stratag.  iv.  6.  11. 
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This  everiasting  fire  was  supplied  through  subter- 
raneous channels  with  naphtha,  which  in  the  Ticinitj 
welled  forth  from  the  soil  and  formed  a  small 
lake.  This  naphtha,  clear,  when  pure,  as  fine  oil,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  inflammable  substance  known, 
kindling  by  the  invisible  gases  which  surround  it 
considerably  before  it  comes  into  actual  contact  with 
fire.  Several  experiments  illustrative  of  its  quali- 
ties were  performed  for  the  amusement  of  the  son 
of  Philip.  In  the  first  place  certain  Persians  sprin- 
kled with  it  the  street  leading  to  the  royal  quar- 
ters, and  then  applying  a  torch  to  the  earth  at  the 
farther  end  of  it,  the  flame  ran  along  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  thought,  so  that  in  an  instant  the  whole 
street  seemed  to  be  converted  into  a  channel  of 
fire. 

On  another  occasion  one  Athenophanes,  a  pro- 
fligate buffoon  who  had  abandoned  the  sweets  of 
freedom  at  Athens  to  attend  on  the  Macedonian 
tyrant,  being  along  with  his  master  in  the  bath, 
advised  him  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  courtier  to  make 
a  cruel  experiment  of  the  power  of  the  naphtha  on 
a  poor  youth  named  Stephanos,  of  homely  person 
and  comic  expression  of  face,  but  gifted  with  a 
magnificent  voice,  and  who  used  apparently  to  di- 
vert Alexander  while  bathing. 

"  Shall  we  try  the  force  of  this  substance  on 
Stephanos?  For,  if  it  kindle  and  prove  difficult 
to  be  extinguished  on  him  its  powers  may  truly  be 
said  to  be  altogether  strange  and  irresistible!** 

The  youth  readily  consented  to  encounter  the 
peril.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  been  anointed 
with   it  and   brought   near  a  fire   the   naphtha^  in- 

1  Strab.Ca8aub.xvi.tii.p.l078. 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  account  of 
the  Persian  naphtha  is  not  exactly 
consistent  with  that  of  Plutarch. 

This  naphtha,"  says  he^  "  is  an 

oily  or  &t  liquid  substance,  in 
"  colour  not  unlike  soft,   white 

clay ;  of  quality  hot  and  dry. 
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80  as  it  is  apt  to  inflame  with 
the  sunbeams,  or  heat  that 
issues  from  fire,  as  was  mirth- 
fully experimented  upon  one  of 
"  Alexander's  pages,  who,  being 
''  anointed,  with  much  ado  ee- 
"caped  burning."  Some  Years' 
Travels,  p.  I  St. 
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stantaneously  kindled,  and  his  whole  body  was 
sheathed  in  flame  to  the  extreme  perplexity  and 
terror  of  Alexander.  He  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
reduced  to  ashes  had  there  not  been  at  hand  many 
persons  bearing  vessels  of  cold  water  for  the  baths, 
which  pouring  over  him  they  with  extreme  diflS- 
culty  extinguished  the  flames.  He,  nevertheless, 
felt  severely  the  effect  of  his  royal  master's  in- 
human curiosity.* 

Certain  writers,  desirous  of  giving  an  historical 
explanation  of  the  legends  of  the  mythology,  sup- 
pose the  golden  crown  and  veil  sent  by  Medea  to 
Creiisa,  which  utterly  consumed  her  in  the  presence 
of  her  family,  to  have  been  smeared  with  naphtha;^ 
for  the  flames  burst  not  forth  spontaneously  from 
the  ornaments  themselves,  but  a  fire  burning  near, 
they,  by  a  subtle  power,  attracted  its  seeds  and 
were  kindled  invisibly.' 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancients  that  the  coun- 
try of  Babylonia  was  pervaded  throughout  by  veins 
of  fire,  which  maintained  a  perpetual  inflammation  in 
the  earth  and  produced  towards  the  surface  a  spe- 
cies of  pulsation.  For,  according  to  them,  grains 
of  barley  being  cast  upon  the  soil  would  leap  up 
and  rebound,  for  which,  however,  other  causes  might 
be  assigned.  But  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  un- 
doubtedly prodigious,  and,  to  mitigate  it,  we  are 
told,  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to 
sleep  on  skins  filled  with  water.  Harpalos,  who  was 
made  governor  of  the  province  by  Alexander,  la- 
boured to  acclimate  there  the  trees  and  plants 
of  Greece,   and  succeeded  in   everything    excepting 


1  Plut  Alexand.  §  S5. 

2  Eurip.  Med.  1183,  sqq.  Plin. 
Nat.Hi8t.ii.l09.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  X.  p.  15,  note  18,  where, 
in  speaking  of  the  Greek  Fire,  the 
historian  touches  incidentally  on 
the  qualities  of  naphtha. 

^  In  the  mountains  near  Dera- 


bad,  in  Affghanistan,  a  kind  of 
naphtha  is  obtained  by  placing 
flocks  of  wool  on  the  places  where 
it  oozes  from  the  earth.  It  con- 
tains a  mixture  of  bitumen,  sup- 
posed to  be  mumia,  and  is  less 
pure  than  the  Persian.  Vigne, 
Affghanistdn,  p.  61,  seq.  Masson, 
Balochbtan,  &c.  i.  115. 
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ivj  which,  delighting  in  a  cold  soil,  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  **  temper  of  that  fiery  mould.'*  * 

There  was  obtained  from  Persia  a  gum  of  sin- 
gularly healing  qualities,  which  on  this  account  re- 
ceived the  name  of  sarcocolla,^  or  flesh-glue,  as,  also^ 
kermes,^  cardamums,^  pistachio  nuts,^  artichokes,^ 
amomum,^  hemlock,®  silphion,^  and  citrons.  Peraa 
likewise  exported  gold  solder,***  onyx  shells,"  whet- 
stones,"* and  jaspers,"  one  kind  of  which  was  inter- 
.  sected  with  white  yeins.  Amulets  of  this  stone 
were  much  used  in  incantations.  From  the  province 
of  Bactriana  emeralds  of  great  beauty,  but  of  small 
size,  were  procured  for  the  studding  of  costly  cups 
or  goblets.  They  were  found  in  a  sandy  snd  desert 
tract  of  country,  the  one  apparently  which  separates 
Khorasan  from  Balkh  and  Khawiuresmia  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  Etesian  gales  which,  unsettling 
and  shifting  the  sand,  kept  constantly  hiid  open 
fr'esh  spots  which  were,  in  many  cases,  strewed 
vrith  gems.  The  search  for  these  emeralds,  a  hardy 
and  laborious  undertaking,  was  performed  by  horse- 
men who,  by  fleet  riding,  could  scour  the  wilder- 
ness in  a  brief  space  of  time,  bending  their  keen 
glances  hither  and  thither  as  they  moved  along/^ 

In  a  region  beyond  Bactria  a  species  of  com  was 
found  which  must  unquestionably  have  be^i  maize, 
since  the  grains  are   said  to  have  been  as  large  as 


^  This  expression  is  Dr.  Lang- 
home's,  t.  V.  p.  239.  Plut.  Alex- 
and.  §  95.     Sympos.  iii.  2.  1. 

3  Dioscor.  iii.  99. 

3  Id.  iv.  48.  ♦  Id.  i.  5. 

*  Athen.  xiv.  61. 

«  Id.  iL  82.        ^  Dioscor.  i.  1 4. 

8  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  95. 

9  Dioscor.  iiL  94. 

lold.  V.  104,         "  Id.  ii.  10. 

i<  Theophrast.  de  Lapid.  §  44. 

IS  Dioscor.  v.  160.     Sword  and 

dagger  handles,  and  mouth-pieces 

for  pipes,  are   carved    from  the 

jasper- agate  of  Yarkund*    Vigne, 


A%hanist^  p.  209.  It  is  re- 
ported that  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  antimony,  lapis  lazuli,  (cf. 
Osbeck,  Voyage  to  China,  i.  244,) 
and  asbestos  are  foimd  in  difieroit 
parts  of  the  mountains  around 
Kabul.  The  sand  of  the  Kirman 
stream  is  washed  for  gold.  Id.  p. 
208.  For  a  full  account  of  the  lapii 
lazuli,  as  known  to  the  anctenta* 
see  Gemme  Fisica  Sotteranea, 
1.  iii.  c.  viii.  t.  i.  p.  416.  Toume- 
fort.  Voyage  du  Levant,  t.  iiL 
p.  128. 

'«  Theoph.  de  Lapid.  §  85. 
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olive  stones,*  and  to  maize  only  can  we  apply 
Herodotus's  description  of  the  wheat  found  in 
Babylonia,  the  straw  of  which  was  encircled  by 
leaves  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  return  from 
two  to  three  hundredfold.  Now,  in  wheat,  I  be- 
lieve, so  prodigious  an  increase  is  all  but  impos- 
sible, whereas  a  still  greater  return  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Indian  com.  A  lady  whom  I  knew 
at  Thebes  counted  eighteen  hundred  grains  in  one 
ear  of  Syrian  maize  which  was,  probably,  not  less 
than  nine  inches  in  circumference;  and  from  such 
grain  the  return  mentioned  by  Herodotus*  is  not 
at  all  extraordinary. 

The  millet  and  sesamum  of  Babylonia  are  like- 
wise mentioned,  though  it  is  probable  that,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  carriage,  it  only  exported  small 
quantities  to  be  used  as  seed.  Barn-door  fowls  were 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Persia,  and  always  con- 
tinued to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Median 
birds.'  Peaches,  too,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
fruit,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  book 
on  Country  Life,  were  brought  to  Greece  from  the 
Persian  empire. 

This  country  likewise  exported  the  oil  of  white 
violets  used  in  the  bath,  and  the  odour  of  which 
they  enjoyed  during  their  repasts ;  *  shaggy  winter 
cloaks  seem  to  have  been  obtained  from  northern 
Persia,  together  with  dyed  leather,*  resembling  the 
shagreen  and  marocco  of  present  times,  brought 
partly  from  Babylonia,  partly  from  Persia  Proper, 
which  likewise  supplied  the  world  with  carpets  ex- 
quisitely variegated  with  figures  of  animals.^ 

*  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  viii.  4.  nutritive  qualities  of  maize,  &c., 

6.     There  is  still,  however,   in  Bacon,  Sylva  Sylvarum,  i.  49. 

this  part  of  the  world  a  very  *  1.  i.  §  193. 

laige-grained  wheat  called  camel's  ^  A  then.  xiv.  69. 

tooth.     Vigne,   Affghanistdn,  p.  ♦  Dioscor.  Notha.  p.  442. 

170.     On  the  extraordinary  fer-  *  Beckmann,  History  of  Inven- 

tility  of  Hyrcania,  &c.,  see  Strab.  tions,  iv.  206. 

xi.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  426,  fend  cf.  on  the  ^  Athen.  v.  26.     Cf.  Plut.  A- 
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The  Persians  also  imported  furs,  but  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  exported  them,  the  use  of  these 
articles  being  little  known  to  the  Greeks.* 

Respecting  the  commerce  carried  on  with  India 
the  notions  of  the  ancients  were  confused,  chiefly 
because  the  various  commodities  passing  through 
other  countries  were  often  confounded  with  their 
indigenous  productions.  We  know,  however,  that 
from  this  rich  land  came  many  of  the  spices  and 
precious  stones  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  —  as  the 
diamond,  the  rubj,  the  sapphire,*  and  the  finest 
kind  of  pearls,*  the  most  fragrant  spikenard,*  with 
costus,^  and  amomum,^  and  cinnamon,^  and  cassia,^  and 
odoriferous  reeds.'  Thence  also  was  obtained  a  kind 
of  cyperos,***  whose  juice  was  bitter,  and  of  yellow 
colour,  and  appears  to  have  been  used  for  removing 
hair  from  the  skin. 


gesil.  §  12.  We  still  find  that,  for 
richness  of  colouring  and  softness 
of  texture,  the  carpets  of  Persia 
are  quite  unrivalled.  Fowler, 
Three  Years  in  Persia,  i.  81. 
Gibhon,  in  his  rich  and'  pictur- 
esque style,  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  these  carpets  found 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  dwelling  of 
the  Persian  monarch :  "  One  of 
the  apartments  of  the  palace 
was  decorated  with  a  carpet  of 
"  of  silk,  sixty  cubits  in  length, 
and  as  many  in  breadth;  a 
paradise  or  garden  was  depicted 
on  the  ground ;  the  flowers, 
"  fruits  and  shrubs  were  imitated 
♦'  by  the  figures  of  the  gold  em- 
broidery and  the  colours  of 
the  precious  stones,  and  the 
ample  square  was  enriched  by 
a  variegated  and  verdant  bor- 
«  der."  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  370. 

*  Beckmann,  History  of  Inven- 
tions, iv.  ^04,  sqq. 
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«  Carletti,  Viaggi,  t.  ii.  p.  231. 

^  iElian.  Hist.  AnimaL  x.  13. 
XV.  8.  Athen.  iii.  44,  seq.  The- 
oph.  de  Lapid.  §  S6.  Huet  HisUof 
Commerce,  p.  19.  lorio^  Storia  del 
Commercio,  t.iv.  l.iL  c.  ix.  p.  264, 
sqq.  NieuhofiT,  Voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  in  Chun^ill's  Col- 
lection, vol.  ii.  p.  248.  Bal- 
dsus.  Description  of  the  Coasts 
of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  c 
xxii. 

♦  Dioscor.  i.  6. 

*  Bontius,  In  Ind.  Archiat  de 
Medic.  Ind.  p.  21. 

^  Dioscor.  i.  14. 

f  Id.  L  13. 

^  Damogeron,  ap.  Geopcm.  vii. 
13.  4. 

9  Prosper.  Alpin.  de  Median. 
-^5gypt.  iv.  10,  p.  297.  Dioscor. 
i.  17. 

*<*  Dioscor.  i.  4. 
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Another  Indian  export  was  the  bark  called  nar- 
capthon,^  which,  together  with  wood  of  aloes  ob- 
tained from  the  same  country,  was  used  as  a  per- 
fume.* Black,  white,  and  long  pepper,'  were  likewise 
among  the  productions  of  India,  which  found  their 
way  to  the  west,  together  with  sugar,  the  art  of 
manufacturing  and  refining  which  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Hindus  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity. The  whiteness  of  the  Indian  sugar,  as  well 
as  that  it  was  loafed  may  be  inferred  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Dioscorides,  who  compares  it  to  salt,  and 
says,  that  it  broke  easily  beneath  the  tooth.* 

There  was  in  India,  moreover,  a  kind  of  mjrrrh 
produced  from  a  thorny  shrub,  of  which  no  exact 
description  is  given.*  But  one  of  its  most  cele- 
brated productions  was  the  spikenard,  which  is  said 
to  have  grown  upon  a  mountain  at  the  foot  of 
which  flowed  the  Ganges.  The  malabathron,^  an- 
other export  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  was  from 
the  similarity  of  its  odour  by  some  of  the  ancients 
confounded  with  the  leaf  of  the  spikenard,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  by  the  moderns  with  the 
piper  betel,  or  the  Canella  Silvestris  Malabarica. 
But  from  the  description  of  Dioscorides,  it  is  clearly 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  for,  while  the  betel 
is  a  parasite  cultivated  on  terra  firma,  like  the  vine 
and  the  Canella  Silvestris,  the  malabathron  was,  we 
are  told,  an  aquatic  plant,  floating  on  the  surface 
of  lakes,  or  the  waters  of  morasses,  without  the 
slightest  connexion  with  the  soil  beneath,  like  the 
little  lentil  of  the  marshes :  its  leaves  when  gather- 
ed were  strung  on  a  linen  thread,  and  in  that  man- 

*  Dioscor.  i.  22.  Bontins,  p.  15.    Forbes,  Oriental 

«  Bontius,  In  Ind    Arclnat.de      ^rSo;.lL^lo4.     Plin.  Nat. 
Medicin.  Indor.  p.  1 1 .    Dioscor.      ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Dalecamp. 

*•  et  Hard.  Lucan.  iii.  237.    Indor. 

5  Dioscor.  ii.  189.       Carletti,  Orig.  xvii.  7. 
Viaggi,  t.  ii.  p.  218.     Marsden,  *  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  1.2. 

History  of  Sumatra,  p.  117,  sqq.         ^  Dioscor.  i.  11. 
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ner  hung  up  to  dry,  after  which  they  were  laid  by 
for  exportation.  Occasionally,  during  the  heats  of 
summer,  the  malabathron  lakes  were  dried  up,  upon 
which  the  natives  were  accustomed  to  scatter  heaps 
of  brushwood  over  their  whole  site  and  set  them  on 
fire,  so  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  might 
be  burned,  without  which,  it  was  supposed  the  plant 
would  no  more  appear.  Among  the  uses  of  the 
malabathron  was  the  sweetening  of  the  breath,  which 
was  done  by  placing  a  leaf  under  the  tongue.  Thrown 
into  coffers  or  wardrobes  it  communicated  a  perfume 
to  raiment,  and  preserved  it  from  the  moth.  The 
uses  to  which  the  wood  of  aloes  was  put  were  in 
some  respects  similar,  as  it  was  kept  in  the  mouth 
to  sweeten  the  breath,  and  sprinkled,  when  reduced 
to  powder,  over  the  body  to  repress  perspiration. 

A  coarse  kind  of  bdellion,^  and  a  species  of  ly- 
cion  were  reckoned  among  the  productions  of  India.' 
From  an  island  on  the  coast  was  obtained  a  precious 
bark  called  macer,'  of  great  medicinal  virtue;  aloes, 
too,  was  thence  exported  in  abundance.  The  arti- 
choke* was  plentifully  produced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  of  Hyrcania 
and  Khawaresmia.  The  substance  denominated  onyx 
shell,*  procured  from  a  fish  resembling  the  myrex, 
was  found  in  certain  Indian  marshes,  where  a  spe- 
cies of  spikenard  is  said  to  have  flourished.  On 
the  drying  up  of  the  waters  in  the  great  heats  of 
summer,  these  shells  were  found  strewed  over  the 
soil,  and  exported  for  their  odoriferous  and  medi- 
cinal qualities.  The  great  lizard,  called  the  land 
crocodile,^  has  likewise  been  enumerated  among  the 
productions  of  India.  Other  Indian  commodities 
were  fine   muslins,^   ivory,   and   tortoise  shell,®  from 

'  Dioscor.  i.  80.  ♦  Athen.   ii.   82.      Galen,  de 

2  Id.  i.  1 32.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Aliment.  Facult  cap.  IL 
xii.  1 5.  «  Dioscor.  ii.  10.      «  id.iL  71. 

*  Dioscor.  i.   93.      Galen,   de         7  Ludan.  de  Sacrif.  §  11. 
Facult.    Simpl.    Med.    p.    205.         ®  Lucian.  Muse.  Encom.  §  1- 

Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xii.  16.  Cf.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  77. 
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Taprobana,^  a  rich  species  of  marble,'  steel  of  the 
finest  quality,'  peacocks,*  and  a  large,  beautiful  breed 
of  white  oxen.* 

Two  kinds  of  indigo,  employed  both  in  painting 
and  dyeing  were  exported  from  Hindustan.^  Of  these 
the  one  is  said  to  have  been  a  natural  production 
which  exuded  from  certain  canes  and  hardened  in 
the  sun,  the  other  was  artificial,  consisting  of  the 
substance  which  adhered  to  the  copper  vessels  where- 
in artificers  dyed  blue.  Having  been  scraped  thence 
it  was  supposed  to  be  dried  and  introduced  into  com- 
merce. These  accounts  have  already,  by  other  au- 
thors, been  shown  to  be  erroneous,  but  they  prove 
at  least  that  indigo  was  in  common  use  among  the 
ancients,  though  we  understand  nothing  of  the  means 
by  which  it  was  produced,  or  how  it  was  culti- 
vatedJ 

The  cotton  tree  appears  to  have  been  grown  in 
India®  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  where  the  na- 
tives manufactured  from  it  the  finest  fabrics,  as  car 
licoes,  and  chintzes,  and  muslins,  regarded  even  as 
superior  to  the  manufactures  of  Greece.^ 

Another  production  of  Eastern  Asia,  which  was 
imported  into  Greece  much  earlier  than  is  generally 
believed,  was  silk,"®  of  the  origin  and  natural  his- 
tory of  which  they  had  but  an  imperfect  and  con- 
fused knowledge.      It  was  understood,  however,  to 


*  Strab.  ii.  1. 1,  i.  p.  114.  Cf. 
Diod.  Sicul.  ii.  37.  t.  i.  p.  169. 
Wesseling. 

«  Athen.  v.  39. 

*  Beckmann^  Hist,  of  Inven- 
tions, iv.  24*7. 

^  Lucian.  Navig.  §  23.  As  the 
Brahmins  looked  upon  the  parrot 
as  a  sacred  bird,  they  did  not 
perhaps  permit  it  to  become  an 
article  of  commerce,  although 
they  had  already  begun  to  em- 
ploy their  leisure  in  teaching  it 
to  imitate  the  human  voice. 
iElian.  de  Nat.  Animal,  xiii.  1 8. 


*  Athen.  v.  3?. 

fi  Dioscor.  V.  107.  See  the 
Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  iiL  p. 
414. 

^  Beckmann,  History  of  Inven- 
tions, iv.  101,  seq.  Cf.  Asiatic 
Researches,  iii.  414.  Hen.  van 
Rheede,  Hortus  Indicus  Malaba- 
ricus,  p.  1 02. 

8  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  7.  7. 

9  Lucian.  de  Musca,  §  1.  He- 
rod. iiL  106. 

10  Pausan.  vi.  26.  6,  sqq. 
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be  created  bj  the  labour  of  an  insect  with  eight 
feet,  called  ser,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  largest 
beetle.  In  other  respects  it  was  compared  with  the 
spider  which  suspends  its  web  from  the  boughs  of 
trees.  These  insects  they  kept  in  houses,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  regulated  according  to  the 
change  of  the  seasons.  The  fine  thread  spun  bj 
the  ser  was  found  twisted  about  its  legs.  They  fed 
them  during  four  years  upon  the  leaves  of  common 
panic,  but  on  the  fifth,  because  they  knew  they 
would  live  no  longer,  they  gave  them  green  reeds 
to  eat,  which  was  the  food  in  which  the  creature 
most  delighted.  On  this  it  fed  so  greedily,  that  it 
burst  itself,  upon  which  store  of  fine  thread  was 
found  in  its  bowels. 

The  country  whence  this  substance  was  obtained 
is  said  to  have  been  a  kind  of  delta,  situated  in 
a  deep  recess  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  race,  half  Indian  and  half  Scythian.  In 
this  account  there  is  we  see  some  truth,  mingled 
with  a  great  deal  of  error.  The  greatest  care  is 
still  taken  in  China  to  regulate  the  temperature  of 
the  houses  in  which  the  silkworms  are  bred,  as  well 
as  to  remove  them  beyond  the  reach  of  all  noises 
and  offensive  smells.*  With  respect  to  the  figure 
and  food  of  the  insect  Pausanias  had  been  misin- 
formed, though  he  might  have  obtained  more  cor* 
rect  knowledge  by  passing  over  into  the  island  of 
Ceos,  where  the  silkworm  had  been  found  from  time 
immemoiial.* 

In  later  ages  the  merchandise  of  India,  and  cen- 
tral Asia  was  chiefly  conveyed  to  the  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  Arabia  and  the  Red 
Sea,  but  at  an  earlier  period  it  came  wholly  over- 
land. The  exact  course  pursued  by  the  caravans 
in  these  remote  times  has  not  been  accurately  de- 
scribed to  us ;  but  as  the  nature  of  the  country  has 

>  Hazelquist,  Travels,  p.  234.         «  Aristot.  Hist.  AnimaL  y.  19. 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  428. 
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always  remained  unchanged,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  they  pursued  exactly  the  identical  tracks  which 
they  at  present  follow.  Occasionally  some  few  of 
the  commodities  of  Central  Asia  may  have  found 
their  way  into  Greece  by  the  desert,  north  of  the 
Caspian,  but  the  more  common  route  lay  through 
Khawaresmia  and  Syria,  whence  they  were  distri- 
buted to  the  rest  of  the  western  world  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. 

The  produce  of  India  was  probably  transported 
across  the  Indus  at  Attock,*  and  from  thence  through 
one  of  the  nine  passes  into  Persia,  by  way  of  Can- 
dahar  and  Herat,  after  which  the  caravan  fell  into 
the  road  leading  to  Susa,*  Ecbatana,  or  Persepolis, 
according  as  its  destination  was  the  northern  or 
southern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Sometimes  com- 
merce followed  the  course  of  rivers,  down  the  Indus 
for  example,  thence  along  the  coast  of  Persia,  and 
up  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Euphrates  or  the  Red 
Sea.  On  most  of  the  roads  mentioned  there  appear 
to  have  existed  in  those  ages  caravanserais,  as  at 
present,  wherQ^  merchants  and  travellers  were  accom- 
modated with  lodging,  water,  and  fuel,  being  ex- 
pected to  carry  along  with  them  whatever  provisions 
they  required.  Into  this  part  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  at  any  length, 
since  to  investigate  it  thoroughly  would  require  a 
separate  volume. 

*  Here  the  ferry-boats,  in  the  merchandise,  as  pepper,  for  ex- 
present  day,  are  built  of  hill-  ample,  reached  Athens,  the  mer- 
cedar,  fastened  together  with  chants  were  sometimes  denounced 
clamps  of  iron,  and  ornamented  by  sycophants  as  spies  of  the 
with  carvings.  Vigne,  Aifghan-  great  king,  and  threatened,  at 
istin,  p.  32.  least,  with  the  torture.  Antiphon. 

ap.  Athen.  n.  73.   Casaub.    Ani- 

<  When  certain  articles  of  this  madv.  t.  vi.  p.  445. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


FUNERAL   CEREMONIES. 


Having  now  gone  through  the  whole  circle  of 
private  life  among  the  Hellenes,  we  shall  consider 
them  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  during  the  cere- 
monies with  which  dust  was  committed  to  dust. 
From  a  great  variety  of  causes,  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  was  regarded  hj  the  pagans  of  antiquity  with 
less  terror  and  apprehension  than  modem  nations 
experience.  Their  belief  in  the  continuance  of  exist- 
ence was  not  perhaps  more  unshaken  than  that  of 
pious  men  in  Christian  countries,  but  the  life  to 
come  was  contemplated  as  more  nearly  resembling 
the  present;  and  they  imagined  that,  by  the  per- 
formance of  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  tbrcaig^ 
the  favour  of  the  gods  in  various  ways  obtained, 
they  might  easily  secure  to  themselves  a  blissful 
immortality,  which,  according  to  their  creed,  was 
denied  to  none  but  the  incorrigibly  flagitious.  In 
earlier  times,  moreover,  before  the  birth  of  the  scep- 
tical systems  of  philosophy,  no  chilling  doubts  had 
been  thrown  on  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  Ig- 
norant they  might  be  of  the  Divine  nature,  of  the 
relations  of  man  to  his  Creator,  of  the  true  duties, 
obligations,  and  rules  of  life ;  but  they  were  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  race  of  superior 
beings,  that  they  might  almost  be  said  te  feel  its 
truth  as  they  did  that  of  their  own  existence.  These 
beings  they  believed  to  be  everlastingly  occupied 
with  human,  or  rather  with  Hellenic,  concerns  ;  for  it 
seems  evident  that  most  of  the  gods  were  looked 
upon  more  as  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  Gre- 
cian race  than  as  remote  and  general  watehers  over 
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the  whole  universe.  To  pass  out  of  life,  therefore, 
was  but  to  pass  out  of  the  domains  of  one  god  into 
those  of  another ;  to  exchange  the  protection  of  the 
celestial  for  that  of  the  infernal  Zeus.  Everywhere 
and  on  all  occasions  Gods  were  supposed  to  attend 
their  footsteps^  but  more  especially  at  the  moment 
of  their  decease,  when  a  cloud  of  heavenly  messen- 
gers hovered  around  them,  some  to  accomplish  .the 
separation  between  soul  and  body,  others  to  lead  and 
protect  the  spirit  in  its  descent  to  the  subterranean 
world,  and  others  again  to  watch  over  its  happiness 
while  there,  sharing  along  with  it  the  same  dwelling- 
place,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  as  a  mo- 
narch does  to  his  subjects. 

Possessed  firmly  by  persuasions  of  this  kind,  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ancient  Greek 
experienced  less  reluctance  to  enter  upon  the  do- 
mains of  the  dead  than  is  now  too  commonly  felt.^ 
He  had,  besides,  another  motive  to  cheer  his  depar- 
ture. It  was  his  firm  expectation  to  be  welcomed 
on  his  entrance  to  the  Elysian  fields  by  his  parents 
or  friends  or  companions,  by  all,  in  short,  whom  he 
had  loved  in  life,  and  who  had  preceded  him  to 
that  sacred  and  serene  abode.  Thinking  and  feeling 
thus,  death  seemed  scarcely  death,  but  a  mere  shift- 
ing of  the  scene  or  change  of  locality.  It  was  but 
&lling  asleep  in  one  place  to  wake  in  another  where 
their  happiness  could  know  no  change ;  where  God 
would  vripe  away  tears  from  all  eyes,  and  where  there 
should  be  no  more  trouble  or  sorrow  or  suffering 
for  ever. 

These,  nevertheless,  must  be  regarded  as  the  habi- 
tual convictions  of  the  mind,  which,  however  they 
might  influence  the  actions  and  resolutions  of  men, 
could  by  no  means  stifle  their  feelings,  or  prevent 
that  sorrow  and  regret  which  must  always  be  expe- 
rienced by  persons  about  to  be  separated  from  those 
they   love.      Hence    the    death-bed    of  the    Greeks 

^  Plat.  Tim.  t.  vii.  p.  121,  sqq. 
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presented  not  a  scene  of  stoical  indifference.  All 
the  tenderness  and  sympathy  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable  was  usually  awakened.  The 
friends,  and  more  especially  the  women  of  the  family, 
crowded  about  the  couch  to  press  the  dying  hand, 
and  catch  the  last  breath  as  it  fluttered  in  broken 
murmurs  from  the  lips.^  Most  persons,  when  about 
to  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  world,  desired  to  lay 
some  command  on  their  sorrowing  friends,  not  as 
an  imperious  task  but  as  a  labour  of  love,  by  per- 
forming which  they  might  be  reminded  of  the  de- 
parted. Such  commands  as  these  the  Grecian  wo- 
men were  most  anxious  to  receive,  that  they  might 
treasure  them  up  in  their  souls,  and  by  pondering 
on  them  incessantly,  day  and  night,  keep  vividly  alive 
in  their  memory  the  idea  of  those  who  had  once 
been  all  in  all  to  them.  Nor  when  the  spirit  had 
departed  did  they  forsake  the  corpse,  nor  abandon  it 
to  the  care  of  menials.  With  their  own  hands  they 
closed  the  beloved  eyes,^  and  tied  up  the  mouth 
from  which  words  of  kindness  or  comfort  were  never 
more  to  sound.  Putting  a  severe  restraint  upon  their 
feelings,  they  straightened,'  laved,  anointed,  and  laid 
out  the  corpse,*  covered  it  with  costly  garments,^ 
and  placed  crowns  of  flowers  upon  its  head :  it  was 
then  borne  to  the  vestibule  of  the  mansion  and  laid 
with  the  feet  towards  the  door,^  to  intimate  that  it 
was  about  to  proceed  on  its  last  journey,  and  take 
up  its  abode  in  the  house  prepared  for  all  living. 
Vessels  of  lustral  water  ^  were  then  placed  beside 
it ;  that,  being  accounted  unclean,  all  those  who 
passed   in    or  out   and   might   be   supposed    to    be 

1  n.  ia,   743.     Kirchman.  de         ^  iElIan.  Var.  Hist.  L  16.  £u- 

Funer.  Romanor.  p.  34.  rip.  Troad.  1 134. 

«  Odyss.  X.  42.5.  Eurip.  Phoen. 
1465.     Virc.  >En.  ix.  486.  ^  II.  r.  211,  sqq.   Towc  retpovc 

3  Eurip.  Alcest.  1 60.     Gral.  de  ol  dp^oHoi  wpoiridurar  wpo  rtir 

Method.  Medend.  xiii.  13.     Plat.  Bvpiiy  ecu  ccohtoito.    Sdi.  Aris- 

Phaed.  t.  v.  p.  123.  toph.  Lysist.  611. 

♦  Eurip.  HyppoL  786,  seq.    II. 
o.  850.  7  Eurip.  Alcest  99. 
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reached  by  the  effluvia  which  exhaled  from  the  dead, 
might  sprinkle  and  purify  tliemselves.  Branches  of 
laurel  and  acanthus,  with  locks  of  hair,  were  suspend-  [ 
ed  over  the  doorway,  each  being  a  symbol  speak- 
ing to  the  imagination  of  that  lively  people.  While 
thus  exposed  the  corpse  was  watched  day  and  night 
by  its  natural  guardians,  until  the  moment  arrived 
for  bearing  it  forth  to  the  funeral  pile  or  the  grave. 
It  was  then  laid  in  a  coffin,  generally  of  cedar  or 
cypress-wood,^  which,  being  placed  upon  a  bier,*  was 
borne  away,  the  mourning  friends  and  family  at- 
tending. 

At  Athens'  this  ceremony  took  place  immediately 
before  day-break,*  numerous  individuals  bearing  the  ) 
mortuary  torches,  preceding  the  bier,*  and  lighting 
up  its  melancholy  way.  The  men  next  of  kin 
marched  silently  in  the  rear  of  the  coffin  to  inti- 
mate that  they  should  shortly  follow  in  the  same 
track,  and  the  women  who  kept  together  in  a  body,^  ' 
closed  the  procession,  weeping  and  lamenting  as  they 
went.  Stationed  here  and  there  in  the  crowd,  were 
certain  funeral  musicians  playing  airs  solemn  and 
sad,  but  with  an  intermixture  of  enthusiastic  notes, 
upon  Lydian  or  Phrygian  flutes.  Sometimes  the 
company  was  mounted  in  chariots  or  upon  horses, 
but  when  especial  honour  was  intended  to  the  dead,  C 
everybody  accompanied  the  hearse  on  foot.  And 
surely  a  group  like  this,  moving  along  by  night 
through  the  narrow  winding  streets  of  Athens  skirt- 
ing  the  rocks  of  the  ^Acropolis,  flitting  across  the 
agora,  between  its  silent  booths  and  stately  plane- 
trees,  and  issuing  forth  through  the  city  gates  into 
the  sepulchral   suburbs  of  the  Cerameicos,   where  a 

1  Plin.   Nat.    Hist    xxiv.   5.         ♦  Cf.  Theocrit.  xv.  132. 
Thucyd.  ii.  34.  Horat.  Od.  iL  14.         ^  r^^^  ^^^  practice  stiU  pre- 

23.    Epod.v.18.    Meyer.p.l2.  ^ails  in  modem  times.    Chandler, 

Cf.  Dem.  adv.   Bceot.  §11.    Eu-  ••   tfro 

lipid.  Orest.  1052.  ^  *^^- 

«  Cf.  Hesych.  v.  cXt/4ari|^<$/(K>£.  ^  Terent.  Andria.  i.  1.  90,  seq. 

*  Demosth.  adv.  Macart.  §  15.  Lys.  de  Csed.  Eratosth.  §  2. 
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forest  of  tombs  stretched  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  said  way,  to  deposit,  as  if  by  stealth,  the  dust 
of  a  human  being  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  must 
have  exhibited  a  striking  and  a  solemn  spectacle; 
more  particularly  if  we  suppose  that,  roused  by  the 
mournful  music,  thousands  of  neighbours  and  fel- 
low*citizens  hurried  to  their  casements  to  behold 
their  countryman  carried  to  his  long  home.  Havmg 
reached  the  destined  spot,  the  body,  if  to  be  in- 
terred, was  laid  in  the  grave  with  its  face  looking 
towards  the  west.^  The  earth  was  then  thrown 
upon  the  coffin,  and  a  monument,  in  most  cases, 
speedily  erected  over  it.  If  by  special  desire  of 
the  deceased,  or  for  any  other  reason,  cremation^ 
was  preferred,  they  constructed  a  funeral  pile  of 
unctuous  and  odoriferous  woods  upon  which  oil  and 
sweet  unguents  were  commonly  poured. 

On  the  summit  of  tliis  the  corpse  was  then  placed, 
and  a  torch  having  been  applied  to  the  pyre  by 
some  near  relation  of  the  dead,  the  whole  was  re- 
duced to  ashes.  Before,  however,  the  flames  were 
quite  extinguished,  custom  required  that  a  little 
wine  should  be  cast  upon  them,  after  which  if  any 
bones  of  the  dead  remained  unconsumed  they  were 
carefully  collected  together  with  the  ashes,  and  de* 
posited  in  an  urn,  which  in  Greece  was  usually 
committed  to  the  earth.'  All  the  surviving  re^ 
lations  now  returned  mourning  to  their  dw^ling, 
where,  towards  evening,  a  funeral  feast  was  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  dead/  Twice  during  the 
same  month  were  sacred  rites  performed  at  the 
tomb,  and  afterwards  for  ever  on  the  anniversary 


1  They  likewise  sacrificed  to 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  with  their 
faces  towards  the  west,  to  the 
Uranian  gods,  with  their  faces 
eastward.  Scol.  ApolL  Rhod.  i. 
589. 

«  Cf.  Plut.  Themist.  §  8.  SchoL 
Thucyd.  ii.  34. 

^  Numerous  bassi-relievi  repre- 


senting these  funeral  banquets 
have  been  preserred  both  at  A- 
tbens  and  in  the  isfamd  of  Chios, 
where  the  custom  has  laevailed 
in  modem  times  of  fixing  such 
pieces  of  antiquities  in  the  walk, 
over  doors  and  gateways.  Chand- 
ler, iL  S9. 

*  Kirchman.  p.  50i,  sqq. 
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of  the  deceased's  birth,  as  well  as  on  a  certain 
day  of  the  festival  of  Anthesteria,  when  unfading 
flowers  were  strewed  around,  and  heaps  of  crowns 
and  garlands  suspended  on  the  monument.  The 
outward  tokens  of  the  ffrief  felt  inwardly  consisted 
of  black  garments,'  heads  partially  shorn  and  a  sad 
and  neglected  countenance. 

In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  moment 
death  sets  the  impress  of  his  seal  on  the  human 
clay  it  appears  to  acquire  an  awful  and  mysterious 
sanctity,  which  none  but  the  hardened  and  base 
will  consent  to  violate.  Belonging  to  the  grave, 
its  everlasting  calm  and  silence  seem  already  to 
brood  over  it.  It  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  like  the 
inhabitant  of  another  world,  and  therefore  though 
voiceless  it  reveals  to  us,  as  it  were,  some  particu- 
lars respecting  a  state  of  being  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  but  feel  necessarily  the  most  devouring 
curiosity.  Besides,  when  the  deceased  has  been 
dear  to  us  in  life,  we  regard  his  corpse  as  the 
deserted  mansion  of  a  friend,  as  the  tabernacle  of 
a  soul  scarcely  different,  though  divided  from  our 
own.  On  this  account  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  people 
beyond  most  others  pious,  imaginative,  and  affec- 
tionate, cultivated  vrith  peculiar  care  the  duties 
which  we  owe  the  dead.  Ancient  writers  abound 
vrith  illustrations  of  this  truth.  When  the  Thebans, 
after  the  defeat  of  Adrastos  and  Polyneices  refused 
burial  to  the  fallen  Argives,  it  was  considered  by 
the  Athenians  a  sufficient  cause  for  declaring  war 
against  Boeotia.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  in- 
vaders had  been  engaged  in  an  honourable  war;  but 
having  expiated  their  transgression  by  death,  their  re- 
mains had  passed  under  the  protection  of  the  infer- 
nal deities,  and  to  refuse  them  the  rites  of  sepulture 
vfas  not  so  much  to  insult  them  as  Pluto,  and  the 
other  gods  of  Hades,  whose  subjects  they  were  now 
become.     The  unburied  corpse  was,  nwreover,  a  pol- 

^  Quintil.  Declam.  x. 
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luting  object  which  defiled  the  temples  of  the  celes- 
tial diyinities,  and  therefore  they  also  were  interested 
in  watching  over  the  rights  of  the  dead ;  for  dogs 
and  beasts  of  prey  might  carry  their  flesh  or  bones  into 
the  fanes,  and  thus  render  them  unclean.  And  this 
sentiment,  which  constituted  one  of  the  most  amiable 
parts  of  tile  Greek  character,  tended  likewise  to  con- 
fer imperishable  beauty  and  interest  on  the  Hellenic' 
land.  For,  the  numerous  tombs,  public  and  priTate,^ 
which  clustered  over  and  hallowed  its  surface,  ad- 
dressed themselves  still  more  powerfully  to  the 
heart  than  to  the  eye.  Everjrwhere  the  devotion 
of  the  people  clung  around  them.  They  were  at 
once  the  creations  and  the  monuments  of  human 
love,  of  public  gratitude,  of  holy  reverence  for  in- 
tellect and  virtue. 

The  same  observation,  indeed,  applies  universally. 
The  pyramid,  the  solitary  barrow,  rising  like  a  hil- 
lock on  the  plains  of  Asia,  the  crowded  cemetery, 
the  vast  suites  of  sepulchres  excavated  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  each  and  all  of  these  must 
ever  be  regarded  by  men  of  sensibility  and  unso- 
phisticated understanding  as  so  many  unequivocal 
tokens  of  the  ineradicable  goodness  of  human  nature. 
Examples  without  number  might  be  adduced  in  il- 
lustration. When  a  North  American  chief  was 
urged  to  cede  to  the  European  invaders  the  hunt- 
ing-ground of  his  tribe,  he  stated  his  objection  in 
these  words :  **  How  can  we  abandon  the  country 
"  in  which  all  our  ancestors  lie  interred  ?  Shall  we 
"  say  to  the  bones  of  our  forefathers,  *  Arise,  and 
"  go  along  with  us  into  a  strange  land '  ?  "  In  many 
countries  a  more  absorbing  interest  attaches  to  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  than  to  the  habitations  of  the 
living.  Who,  for  example,  can  traverse,  without 
the  most  profound  emotion,  those  suites  of  subter- 
raneous palaces  at  Thebes  denominated  the  Tombs 
of  the    Kings?     You   seem,    in    these   vast  painted 

»  Cf.  Pemosth.  adv.  Call.  §  4. 
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halls  and   dusky  passages,   to   hold   actual   converse 
Mith   death.      The    grave   unfolds   its    mysteries   on 
all   sides  around.      The   imagination   is  kindled  and 
takes   a    colour    from    the   unearthly    creations    pre* 
sented   to   it,   and   you   return  with  something   like 
reluctance   to   the  glare  and  turmoil  and  busy  pas- 
sions of  the  world.     Among  the  Greeks,  as  we  have 
observed,   the   dead   were    invested   with  a   sanctity 
which   all   good   men  esteemed   inviolable,   and  this 
persuasion  acquired  additional  force  from  the  beli^ef, 
that,     though    separated,    the    spirit   and   the    body 
were    not    yet   wholly   independent    of    each   other. 
For,  upon  the  treatment  experienced  by  its  remains 
the  state  of  the  soul  was  in  some  measure  regulated 
in    the  realms   below.      If  these   received  the   rites 
of  interment,  the   spirit  was  allowed  freely  to  trav- 
erse   that   stream,  dusky  and   inviolable,  which   sur- 
rounded the  realm  of  Hades.     If  not,  the  ghost,  cold 
and   desolate,  wandered   along  its   hither  shore  dur- 
ing  the   space   of    a    hundred    years ;    after   which, 
the    laws   of  Orcus   relented,    and   permitted    it    to  ^ 
taste   of  happiness   amid    the    groves   of   Asphodel,^  / 
and    those   blissful    bowers    where   poets    and    sages 
devoted   the  circle   of   eternity   to   the   culture   and 
pure  delights  of  wisdom.     From  this  persuasion,  the 
ghosts  of  persons  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture  *  are 
represented    by    the    poets    hovering    around    their 
corses  and  presenting  themselves  in  visions  to  their 
surviving   friends,  requesting  them  to   sever,  by  the 
performance  of  their  obsequies,  the  sad  links  which 
still  bound  them  to   their  dwellings  of  clay.     Thus 
Homer   introduces   Elpenor^   conjuring   Odysseus  to 
perform  this  last   sad  office  for   his  remains.     Often 
when,  by  shipwreck  or   murder,  the   body  was   cast 
on  some  solitary  shore,  or  abandoned  in  the   reces- 
ses of  some  forest  or  mountain,  inhumation  was  solely 
dependent  on  chance.     But  if  fortune  conducted  any 

*  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,    169,  «  Cf.  Lys.  Epitaph.  §  4. 

sqq.     Pind.  Olymp.  ii.  70,  sqq.  '  Odyss.  £.  66,  sqq. 
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stranger  to  the  spot,  it  was  considered  inciunbent 
on  him  to  discharge,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
ties  of  humanity  to  the  dead.  But,  because  he 
might  not  be  able  to  dig  a  grave  or  consume  the 
body  on  a  funeral  pile,  it  was  reckoned  sufficient  to 
(  cast  three  handfuls  of  dust  upon  the  corpse,  of 
which  one,  at  least,  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  the 
head.  Thus  we  find,  in  Horace,*  the  manes  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  Archytas,  intreating  the 
mariners,  who  had  found  his  body  on  the  beach, 
to  honour  it  with  this  rite: 

Quamquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa,  licebit 
Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 

Though  great  thy  haite^  this  will  not  much  delay  ; 
Cast  thrice  the  dust,  then  hasten  hence  away. 

In  order  the  more  certainly  to  secure  this  act  of  hu- 
manity from  the  passer-by  *  persons  about  to  perish  by 
shipwreck  were  accustomed  to  tie  around  their  body 
gold,  or  jewels,  or  whatever  else  they  possessed  of 
value,  that  it  might  defray  the  expenses  of  their  in- 
terment, and  reward  him  who  undertook  it. 

There  were,  however,  certain  classes  of  men  who, 
by  their  open  or  secret  wickedness,  were  supposed 
to  be  placed  beyond  the  expansive  circle  of  human 
sympathy,  on  whom  it  would  have  been  criminal 
to  lavish  sepulchral  rites.  These  were,  in  the  first 
place,  individuals  struck  by  lightning,  whom  the 
gods  were  believed  thus  to  have  destroyed,^  from 
a  knowledge  of  their  guilt,  though  hidden  from  all 
other  eyes.  Corpses  of  this  kind  were  usually  co- 
vered with  earth  where  they  lay  without  the  slightest 
ceremony,  unless  they  happened  to  have  fallen  in 
some  public  temple,  or  agora,  or  highway,  under 
which   circumstances   a  hook   was   fastened    to   the 

1  Od.  i.  28.  36.     Quintil.  De-  ^  Meurs.  in  Ljcoph.  Cassand. 

clam.  V.  6.      Ccelius  Rhodiginus,      367. 

xvii.  20.     Pbtter.  ii.  166.  *  Artemidor.    ii.    8.       Eurip. 

Suppl.  945.     PeiBius^  ii.  27 • 
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body,  by  which  it  was  dragged  and  cast  into  some 
pit.  On  other  occasions  the  carcase  was  hedged 
round  and  so  left.  Men  guilty  of  suicide  were  ? 
likewise  denied  the  honours  of  burial,  but  more  es-  / 
pecially  those  of  the  funeral  pile.  Their  carcases 
were  simply  thrown  into  a  pit  and  covered  over,  to 
prevent  their  becoming  a  nuisance  to  the  living. 
Villains  who  committed  sacrilege,  and  traitors  to 
their  country  were  not  suffered  to  enjoy  in  death 
the  protection  of  those  divinities  whom  they  had 
outraged,  or  the  refuge  of  a  grave  in  a  country  which 
they  had  basely  betrayed  to  the  enemy.*  Their  dis- 
honoured bones  were  cast  beyond  the  borders,  nor 
was  it  permitted  any  citizen  to  celebrate  for  them 
the  rites  of  burial.  Thus  King  Pausanias,  who 
sought  to  enslave  his  country  to  the  Persians,  was 
treated  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  Aristocrates  by  the 
Arcadians,  and  Phocion  by  the  people  of  Athens,* 
though  in  this  last  case,  perhaps,  through  error 
and  misapprehension.  The  last  and  worst  class 
were  tyrants^  equally  objects  of  hatred  to  gods  and 
men,  who  usually  when  overcome  by  their  subjects 
expiated  their  guilt  by  the  most  unheard-of  tor- 
ments, while,  in  the  nether  world,  the  worst  pangs 
of  Tartarus  were  reserved  for  them.  To  deposit  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  the  carcases  of  malefactors  so  hein- 
ous would  of  itself  have  been  esteemed  a  crime  of  a 
very  deep  dye.  The  remains  were,  therefore,  trodden 
under  foot,  subjected  to  every  other  species  of  indig- 
nity, and  then  cast  forth  to  be  devoured  by  the 
dogs  and  vultures.  Nay,  if  we  may  interpret  the 
expression  of  Plato  literally,  the  puni^ment  of  men 
who  even  aimed  at  tyranny  in  a  free  state  and  failed 
in  the  attempt  was  tremendous :  they  were  tortured 
and  mutilated,  had  their  eyes  burned  out,  suffered 
every  imaginable  insult  and  injury,  and  at  last  cru- 
cified, or  covered  with  pitch  and  burned  alive :  their 
wives  and  children    suffered    the   same   punishment 

1  Diod.  Sicul.  xvi.  6.        «  Plut.  Phoc.  §  37.         '  Odyss.  y.  256. 
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—  the  innocent  being  confoonded  with  the  guilty. 
To  protect  their  ashes  from  insults  such  as  the 
above,  the  kings  of  Egypt  who  erected  the  pyramids 
and  were  in  character  fierce  and  tyrannical,  are  sup- 
posed by  Herodotus  not  to  have  entrusted  their 
bones  to  the  keeping  of  those  structures.  A  wild 
story  is  also  related  of  Periander  of  Corinth/  who, 
conscious  of  having  ruled  his  countrymen  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  dreaded  the  effects  of  their  resentment  on 
his  corpse.  Effectually  to  conceal  the  place  of  his 
interment  he  is  said  to  have  directed  two  of  his 
satellites  to  go  forth  at  night  on  a  certain  road  uid 
kill  and  bury  clandestinely  the  first  man  they  should 
meet.  Four  others  were  despatched  to  execute  the 
same  vengeance  upon  them,  and  another  crowd  of 
assassins  received  orders  to  exterminate  and  bury 
these  four.  Periander,  then  old  and  infirm,  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  first  murderers,  was  slam  and 
buried,  and  the  place,  from  the  sudden  death  of 
all  who  might  have  known  it,  thus  remained  un- 
discovered for  ever. 

Most  opposed  to  these  were  those  honourable 
citizens'  who  fell  for  their  country  in  defence  of 
its  liberty  and  laws,  whom  their  fellow^itizens  fol- 
lowed to  the  tomb  with  every  conceivable  mark  of 
public  gratitude  and  honour,  and  whose  names  future 
generations  were  taught  to  reverence  like  those  of 
gods.  In  some  sense,  indeed,  they  were  actually 
deified.  Rites  and  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  were 
performed  annually  in  their  honour,  and  by  their 
great  and  heroic  spirits  future  generations  swore  as 
by  the  most  ancient  inhabitant  of  Olympos.     Some- 


1  Diog.  Laert.  i.  96. 

«  Thucyd.  ii.  34.  Cf.  J.  D. 
H.  Meyer.  Pericl.  ap.  Thuc.  Orat. 
p.  10,  sqq.  On  some  occasions 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  fol- 
lowed with  great  pomp  to  the 
grave,  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  many  instruments  and  voices. 


Athen.  xiii.  67.  The  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  at  other  times, 
apparently  in  the  field  of  battle, 
stretched'  out  on  beds  of  leaves 
or  rushes,  and  a  festive  banquet 
with  drinking  cups  was  placed 
before  them,  and  crowns  upon 
their  heads.  §  2» 
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times,  as  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  the  remains  of 
the  warriors  were  collected  together,  and  with  holy 
rites  enclosed  in  one  common  barrow,  calculated  by 
its  dimensions  to  be  co-lasting  with  the  world.  On 
other  occasions  their  remains  were  brought  to  the 
city  and  buried  there.  Thus,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  first  citizens  who  fell  re- 
ceived the  distinguished  honours  of  a  public  fune- 
ral. Their  remains  were  enclosed  in  coffins  of  cedar, 
and  laid  in  open  hearses,  drawn  by  horses  carefully 
caparisoned,  and  covered  with  garlands,  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Cerameicos,  the  whole  population  of  the 
state  attending.  When  they  had  been  there  com- 
mitted to  the  earth,  Pericles,  the  greatest  statesman 
and  orator  of  those  times,  ascended  a  bema,  and,  in 
words  which  must  thrill  through  the  hearts  of  all 
posterity,  pronounced  on  them  an  encomium  to  merit 
which  most  brave  men  would  cheerfully  have  bar^- 
tered  life. 

The  modes  of  sepulture  prevalent  in  different  ages 
among  the  Hellenes  were  various  in  like  manner 
as  the  monuments  erected  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
Originally,  when  public  security  was  weak,  men 
buried  their  dead  within  the  walls  of  their  own 
dwellings,  where  alone,  perhaps,  they  could  hope  to 
preserve  their  resting-place  inviolable.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  pious  feeling  a  law  was  anciently  en- 
acted at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  that  whoever  built  him- 
self a  house  should  construct  within  or  adjoining 
it  a  repository  for  the  dead.  But  when  states  grew 
up  and  acquired  strength,  and  the  shadow  of  their 
protection  fell  around  far  and  wide,  it  was  found 
practicable  to  consult  the  public  health  without  in- 
fringement of  the  reverence  due  to  the  divinities 
of  Hades,  and  the  habitations  of  the  departed  were 
erected,  like  a  sacred  circle,  round  the  city  walls. 

Afterwards,  in  the  period  of  Grecian  decrepitude, 
the  cities  once  more  opened  their  gates  to  their 
ancestors,  and  permitted  that  they  should  shai*e  with 
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themselTes  the  imperfect  secority  whidi  vms  ihe  lot 
of  an  in  those  degenerate  times. 

Mnch  haa  been  said  on  the  enstom  which  obtained 
among  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  ext^iding  their 
ooneteries  along  the  high  roads  leading  countrjwards 
from  the  city  gates.^  Their  object  appears  to  ha^e 
been  twofold :  firsts  by  erecting  the  monnments  of 
deceased  friends  in  sight  of  all  persons  entering  or 
quitting  the  city  to  render  their  memory  more  en- 
during;  secondly,  that  by  witnessing  the  honours 
paid  to  the  brave  and  good  of  past  times*  those  who 
came  after  them  might  be  incited  to  imitate  their 
example. 

But  no  place  was  deemed   too   sacred   to   admit 
the    remains    of  good    or   great    men,    which   were 
occasionally  enshrined  within   the  precincts  of  tem- 
ples or  sacred  groyes**    Thus  the  children  of  Medea 
were  buried  in  the  temple  of  Hera,  (Edipos  found 
a  tomb  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides  at  Colonos/ 
and  Hesiod,  whose  body  comes  floating  to  the  diore 
while  the  Samians  are  engaged  in   the  performance 
of  sacred  rites,   is  honoured  with  a  frineral  in  the 
grove    of  the   Nemean   Zeus.^      Euchides,   likewise, 
who  died  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  cele- 
rity with   which   he  performed   the  journey   to  and 
from  Delphi  in  quest  of  the  sacred  fire,  was  interred 
by  the  Platsans  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Euclea. 
Among  the    Spartans   the    practice  commonly  pre- 
vailed of  burying  around  sacred  edifices ;    nor  did 
they,  even  in  later  times,  baniA  their   dead  to  the 
suburbs ;    the    design   of  this    departure   fix>m    the 
fa^ion  elsewhere  established  being  to  eradicate  from 
the   mind   of  youth  all   apprehensions  of    spectres, 
and  reluctance   to    move,  whether  by  night   or  by 
day,   among    tombs    and   graves.      In   all    parts    of 
Greece,  families,  at  least  when  above  the  humblest 
in  rank,  possessed  each  their  burial  grounds,  whether 

*  Cf.  Xenoph-Hellen.  iii.  2.  U.         *  Plut.   Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  19, 
'  Eurip.  Med.  \37S.  and  see   Lobeck,  Aglaopham.  p. 

'  Soph.  CEdip.  Col.  1584,  sqq.      281.    Goettling.  Pre£  Hedod.  ix. 
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standing  wholly  apart  in  orcliards  or  gardens,*  or 
fonning  so  many  separate  portions  of  the  general 
cemetery.*  But  nowhere  does  so  great  stress  appear 
to  have  been  laid  on  this  distinction  of  families  in 
death  as  at  Sparta,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
account  of  that  battle  in  which,  animated  by  the 
songs  of  Tyrtaeos,  the  youth  bound  about  their  right 
arms  tablets  inscribed  with  their  own  names  and 
those  of  their  fathers,  that  so,  should  they  all  perish, 
their  friends  might  be  able  to  select  from  among 
the  heaps  of  slaughter  the  bodies  of  their  relatives, 
and  inter  them  with  scarlet  mantles  and  olive-leaves  ^ 
in  the  cemeteries  of  their  clans.^  ^ 

Frequently  the  remains  of  distinguished  persons 
were  consigned  to  the  dust  in  picturesque  situations, 
remote  from  towns  and  the  habitations  of  men,  where 
chapels  were  in  many  instances  erected  to  their  me- 
mory. Thus  we  find  the  hereon  of  Androcrates* 
shrouded  in  thick  copses  and  trees  amid  the  spurs 
of  Mount  Cithseron,  on  the  western  extremity  of 
the  field  of  battle  of  Platsea.  In  a  situation  very 
similar  stood  the  tomb  and  temple  of  Amphiaraos, 
and  the  hereon  of  Drimacos  in  the  island  of  Chios. 
Among  the  Cretans,  likewise,  the  sepulchre  of  Zeus 
occupied  the  lofty  summit  of  a  mountain,  where  its 
ruins  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  traveller.  A  poet- 
ical sentiment,  moreover,  has,  in  modem  times,  given 
rise  to  the  persuasion  that  the  ruins  of  Themistocles' 
tomb  are  still  to  be  seen  amid  that  line  of  ancient 
sepulchres  which  run  along  the  surf-beaten  rocks  near 
the  point  of  Cape  Halimos.  On  this  supposition  is 
based  the  well-known  passage  of  Byron : 

No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave ; 


1  Dem.  adv.  Call.  §  4.  »  JElian.  Var.  Hist.  vi.  6.  Plut. 

«  The  tombs  in  these  burial-      Lycurg.  §  27. 
grounds  were  often  so  many  flat 

slabs  with  inscriptions.  Chandler,  ♦  Plut.  Aristid.  §  11. 

ii.  123. 
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That  tomb  which^  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff. 
Just  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff, 
High  0  er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain :  — 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ?" 

But  the  learning  of  Colonel  Leake  has  clearly  shown, 
that    the    monument    of    this   illustrious    statesman 
stood  within  the  horns  of  the  great  port  of  Aphro- 
disium.     In   the  city  of  Magnesia,  where   he   died, 
his  tomb  stood  in  the  agora,  which  was  customary 
when  extraordinary  honour  was  designed  the  dead.^ 
Thus   the    monument   of  Timoleon,*  surrounded   by 
porticoes  and  other  public  buildings,  was  erected  in 
the  agora  of  Syracuse;  and  that  of  Harmodios  and 
Aristogeiton  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  city  of 
Athens,   where,   in   more   ancient  times,   the   tombs 
of  distinguished   personages  were  hewn   out  in  the 
fitce  of  the  clifis,  lined  with  marble,  and  otherwise 
sumptuously  adorned.      Solon,    however,   sought    to 
repress  the   luxury  of  cemeteries'  by  ordaining  that 
no  tomb  should  have  an  arched  roof,  or  require  more 
labour  than  could  be  performed  by  ten  men  in  three 
days.     But   this  law,  in   all   probability,   was   never 
strictly  observed;   for  the  Cimonian  sepulchres,  still 
seen   high   amid   the   rocks  overlooking   the   hollow 
valley  which  divides  the  Areiopagos  from  the  Pnyx, 
seem   to  have  been   of  dimensions   too   spacious  to 
have  been  hewn  out  within  the  legal  term.*     After- 
wards, moreover,  mortuary  monuments  of  extraordi- 
nary magnificence  were  erected  at  Athens,  as  that, 
for  example,  of  the  hetaira  Pythonic^.     But  it  was 
in  barbarous  countries  that  funereal  structures  exhi- 
bited  the  greatest   splendour,    which   reached   possi- 
bly  its    acme    in    the   tomb  of  Mausolos,   king  of 
Caria,  an  edifice  consisting  of  a  pyramid  erected  on 
a  square  basis,  adorned  on  all  sides  with  sculptured 
figures  in  relief,  and  surmounted  by  a  chariot  drawn 

'  Chandler,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  ^  Cf.  Cicero,  de  Leg.  ii.  64. 

2  riut.  Timol.  §  ad.  *  Chandler,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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by  four  horses.  The  tomb  of  the  mistress  of  Gyges, 
though  for  materials  inferior,  probably  exceeded  in 
dimensions  this  seventh  wonder  of  the  world.  It  was 
erected,  too,  as  a  memorial  of  affection;  for,  when 
the  woman  who,  during  her  life,  had  ruled  both  him 
and  his  kingdom,  had  been  removed  from  earth, 
that  shepherd  king  collected  together,  we  are  told, 
the  whole  of  his  subjects,  and  threw  up  so  vast  a 
barrow  over  her  remains,  that,  in  whatever  part  of 
his  realm  he  might  be,  within  Mount  Tmolos,  he 
might  enjoy  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  beholding 
her  grave. 

In  the  structure  of  their  tombs,  as  well  as  their 
mode  of  interment,  the  various  nations  of  antiquity 
observed  each  a  different  style.  Thus,  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  Delos,  the  monuments  of  the  Carians  were 
easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
manner  in  which  their  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  grave.  Certain  sepulchral  mounds,  found  in  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  were  distinguished  by  some  characteristic 
features  from  those  of  the  natives,  and  denomin- 
ated the  Tombs  of  the  Phrygians;  and  the  burying 
places  of  certain  foreigners  on  whom  the  Greeks 
bestowed  the  name  of  Amazons,  exhibited  as  long 
as  they  endured  some  distinctive  marks  ^  by  which 
they  were  known  to  cover  the  ashes  of  some  bar- 
barous people.  Over  the  tomb  of  Hippolyta,  indeed, 
a  pillar  was  erected  in  the  Grecian  manner;  but 
at  Chalcis,  where  there  was  an  Amazonium,  the 
structure  would  appear  to  have  exhibited  some  pe- 
culiar features,  as  well  as  the  tomb  of  these  warlike 
htdies,  which  was  shown  in  the  Megaris,  between  the 
agora  and  a  spot  named  Rhus,  in  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,*  resembling  their  shields.  Similar  in  shape, 
likewise,  were  probably  the  Amazonian  monuments 
found  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivulet  Hermodon,  in  the  neighbour- 

1  Pint.  Thes.  §  27.     Paus.  i.  «  Plut.  The3.  §  27. 

41.  7.  Petit,  de  Amazon,  p.  185. 
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bood  of  ClieroDffia.^     On  the  plains  of  Troy  the  Ama- 
lEon  Myrinna  reposed  nnder  a  yast  barrow.* 

The  stractures  thus  erected  in  honour  of  the  dead 
/  might  have  proved  more  durable  but  for  the  practice 
)  common  among  the  ancients,  of  interring  jewels,  gold, 
precious  vases,'  and  other  treasures  with  the  corpse, 
which  afterwards  roused   the   cupidity  of  profligate 
men,  and  tempted  them  to  rifle  the  last  houses  of 
(  their  forefathers;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  odious 
'  and  debasing  features  of  civilisation,  at  certain  stages 
of  it,  that  death   is  habitually  desecrated,  and  the 
grave  ceases  to  be  a  refuge.     Thus  the  tombs  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  were  plundered  by  the  Gauls  ^  in 
•  the  alliance  of  Pyrrhos.     Again,  the  colony  of  Roman 
freedmen  sent  to  raise  CSorinth  from  its  ashes,  dis- 
covering by   chance   that   the  catacombs    contained 
bronze  and  fictile  vases  of  great  beauty,  rifled  the  whole 
cemetery,  and  filled  Rome  with  the  spoils,  which  were 
denominated  Necrocorinthia.    Even  tiie  obolos^  placed 
beneath  the  tongue,  and  the  simple  ornaments  of  the 
humbler  dead,  proved  sufficient  to  excite  the  avarice 
of  a  certain  class  of  robbers,  denominated  from  their 
practices  tomb -spoilers.^    When,  however,  the  dust 
of  the   departed  has  reposed    in  its  cerements    for 
many  ages,  to   disturb  and  plunder  it  becomes  the 
pursuit  of  learned  men,  and  is  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  the  science  of  antiquities.     Thus  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Egyptian  kings  have  been  spoiled   and  pol- 
luted by  travellers,  who   have   burned  by  thousands 
the  wooden  gods  of  the  Pharaohs  in  their  kitchens, 


1  Petite  de  Amazon,  p.  SIS. 
184.  *  Horn.  IL  t.  814. 

^  Hence  the  idea  of  the  vast 
riches  of  Charon  suhsisting  in  the 
legends  of  the  East.  Vigne,  Tray, 
in  Affghanistan,  p.  206. 

♦  Plut  Pyrrh.  §  26. 

^  Suid.  y.  KapKoBoyra.  t.  iL  p. 
1374.  e.  Hesych.  v.  lavaii.  E- 
tym.  Mag.  y.  hdya.  Aristoph. 
Ran.  141.     Besides  the  piece  of 


money,  a  honey  cake  is  said  to 
haye  been  put  into  the  mouth  fiff 
Cerberus.  Suid.  v.  fukiTo9rTa4 
t.  ii.  p.  126.  a.  Aristo;^  Lysist. 
60 1 .     Viig.  iEneid.  yL  41 7. 

^  Arg.  iL  in  Dem.  Mid.  Grow- 
ing bold  by  degrees,  sacrilege  at 
length  broke  into  the  temples, 
and  shore  the  golden  tresses  from 
the  yery  statues  of  Zeus  himselfl 
Luc  Jup.  Trag.  §  25.    Cf.  §  10. 
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sawed  off  the  faces  of  pillars,  dragged  forth  bodies 
and  coffins  from  their  last  hiding-place  in  order  to 
pilfer  the  golden  ornaments  suspended  around  the 
necks  of  the  dead.  In  Etruria,  too,  the  same  scien- 
tific havoc  has  been  carried  on,  and  the  museums 
of  Europe  have  been  enriched  by  vrhat  wna  once  a 
capital  offence.  Even  in  our  ov^n  country,  barrows 
have  been  habitually  opened,  and  the  bones  of  our 
ancestors  dislodged  from  their  homes.  Very  curious 
relics  of  antiquity,  however,  have  thus  been  brought 
to  light.  Similar  tumuli  in  the  East,  denominated 
topes,  have  been  examined  in  Afghanistan.  Beneath 
the  centre  is  usually  a  well,  in  which  the  ancient 
remains,  consisting  of  metallic  vases,  small  cylinders 
of  gold,  rings,  jewels,  and  gold  pins,  appear  to  be 
found.^ 

It  was  customary  among  the  Greeks,  not  only 
while  their  grief  was  yet  new,  but  habitually  for 
many  years,  to  visit  the  graves  of  the  dead,  to  sus- 
pend garlands  and  crowns  and  fillets  of  wool  upon 
their  head-stones,  or  possibly,  as  is  still  the  custom 
in  Burgundy,  to  place  wreaths  or  other  ornaments  of 
pure  wool  upon  the  grave  itself,*  and  to  protect  them 
by  a  trellis-work  of  willow  boughs*  Hither,  too, 
were  brought  baskets  full  of  all  fair  and  fragrant 
flowers,  more  particularly  roses,  myrtles,  amaranths,^ 
and  lilies,  to  be  strewed  upon  the  beloved  spot. 
Sometimes  graves  were  covered  by  a  netting  of  wild 
thyme,*  which,  like  those  characters  that  are  enno- 
bled by  affliction,  yielded  forth  a  delicious  perfume 
b^ieath  the  foot  of  the  mourner.  In  cool  and  shady 
spots,  graves  were  sometimes  adorned  with  the  small 
everlasting,*    and  the   white    flower    called   pothos.^ 

*  Vigne,  Ghuzni,  Cabul^  Sce^  Var.  Lect.  xvi.  ft.    Mag.  Miscell. 

p.  141.  ii.  17. 

«  Varro,  Ling,  Lat.  1.  vi.  ap.         *  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  168. 
Kuckman.  de  Funer.    Rom.  p.         ^  Dioscor.  iv.  90>  if  we  read 

500.  rdipoic  for  rdfpoiQ. 

3  PhUost.  Heroic,  xix.  14.  p.         ^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  vi.  8 

741.    Eurip.  Electr.  324.    Viet.  3. 
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Public  cemeteries  were  likewise,  in  many  places,  beau- 
ti6ed  by  trees,  selected  in  some  cases  for  their  thick 
foliage  and  spreading  form,  as  the  ekn ;  in  others, 
for  their  graceful  shape  and  evergreen  leaf,  as  the 
poplar  and  the  cypress.  Other  trees,  also,  whether 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man  or  springing  up  spon- 
taneously, covered  the  walks  or  spots  of  green  sward 
found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Greece,  supplying  in  abun- 
dance that  sombre  shade  into  which  grief  loves  to 
retire,  and  where  the  sepulchral  plants  chiefly  delight 
to  grow. 

Such  spots  so  shaded,  so  verdant,  and  full  of 
fragrance,  so  consecrated  to  silence  and  repose,  pro- 
bably first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Elysian  Fields 
or  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  which  the  poets  of  Greece 
assigned  to  be  the  abode  of  happy  souls.  At  first 
perhaps  the  ghosts  were  believed  to  dwell  in  the 
cemeteries,  retiring  by  day  to  the  depths  of  the 
tombs  and  issuing  forth  during  the  dark  and  tran- 
quil hours  of  night  to  enjoy,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  or  the  stars,  the  sight  of  the  world  they  had 
partially  quitted.  From  this  notion  flowed  all  the 
modifications  observable  in  the  internal  structure  of 
tombs.  First,  care  was  taken  that  the  earth  should 
not  press  heavily  on  the  corpse,  somewhere  within 
the  dimensions  of  which  the  ghost  was  supposed ' 
habitually  to  reside.  Sentiments  not  greatly  dis- 
similar still  survive  among  ourselves.  I  once  re- 
member to  have  read  on  the  gravestone  of  a  little 
girl  standing  near  the  stile  by  which  you  enter  the 
shady  churchyard  of  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire, 
the  following  epitaph,  in  which  this  idea  is  clearly 
embodied : 

Here  a  pretty  baby  lies. 
Sung  asleep  with  lullabies  ; 
Pray  be  silent,  and  not  stir 
The  easy  earth  that  coTers  her* 


1 


Among  the  Mohammedans  of  "  people  uttering  the  most  doleful 
Persia  like  notions  are  found  to  '^  lamentations  and  bedewing  with 
exist.     "  I  oflen  saw  groups  of     "  their  tears  the  dry  sod  which 
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Secondly  spacious  wid  elegant  chambers  were  fre- 
quently constructed  for  the  spirit's,  use,  where  food 
was  likewise  placed,  and  lamps  were  kindled  which, 
furnished  with  wicks  of  amianthos  ^  and  supplied  with 
inexhaustible  fountains  of  oil,  were  believed  to  burn 
on  everlastingly.  A  similar  notion  leads  many  Mo- 
hammedan nations  to  turn  a  small  arch  in  the  stone 
basement  of  their  tombs  to  accommodate  the  ghost 
with  free  ingress  and  egress.  Connected  also  with 
this  article  in  the  creed  of  the  ancients^  was  the 
opinion,  that  spirits  might  often  be  seen  gliding  in 
shadowy  shapes  among  the  tombs,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  notion  almost  co-extensive  with  humanity 
itself. 

In  their  modes  of  sepulture  the  barbarous  nations^ 
of  the  ancient  world  differed  widely  from  each  other 
and  from  the  Greeks.  The  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and 
even  Persians,  wholly  eschewing  the  funeral  pile, 
buried  their  dead,  having  first  embalmed  them  with 
various  conservative  and  aromatic  substances,  as  myrrh 
and  aloes,  and  cedar-gum,^  and  honey,  and  salt,  and 
wax,  and  asphaltus,  and  resin,  mingled  with  perfumes 
and  precious  unguents.  Among  the  Pythagoreans, 
who  adopted  foreign  rites  in  preference  to  those  of 
their  country,  it  was  customary  to  wrap  the  dead 
in  leaves  of  myrtle,  poplar,  and  aloes,  and  thus  to 
commit  them  to  the  earth.  The  Albani  put  money 
into  the  coffins  with  the  corpse;  the  Taxilli,  the 
Brahmins,  and  the  Thracians,  like  the  modem  Par- 
sees,  exposed  the  bodies  of  their  relations  to  be 
devoured  by  vultures;  the  Barchaei,  a  people  in- 
habiting   the   borders  of    the    Black    Sea,   followed 


"  they  surrounded.     They  ima-  *       '  Alex,  ab  Alex.  iii.  2.  p.  114. 

'^  gine  the  dead  to  be  capable  of  a.  sqq.     Kirchman.  de  Fun.  Rom. 

"  hearing  but  not  of  answering  append.  2.  p.  590. 

"  their  plaints;"     Fowler,  Three 

Years  in  Persia,  L  p.  31.  ^  Plin.  Nat.   Hist.  xxxi.   19. 

^  Kirchman.  de  Funer.  Rom.  1.  xxiv.  5.  xxii.  24.     Herod,  ii.  86, 

iy.  4.  sqq.  L  140.     Xenoph.  Hellen.  v. 

«  Cf.  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dies,  122,  S.  19.     Dioscor.  i.  105.     Kirch- 

sqq.  man.  de  Funer.  Rom.  1.  i.  8. 
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the  customs  of  these  nations  in  the  case  of  such  of 
their  countrymen  as  fell  in  war ;  but  when  they  hfkp- 
pened  to  be  so  effeminate  as  to  die  peaceably  in 
their  beds,  they  were  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Dogs  and  carnivorous  birds  constituted  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Parthians,  Magians,  Hyreanians,  and 
other  savage  nations,  who,  however,  were  careful 
to  inter  the  bones  which  were  left  undevoured. 
Among  these  philosophical  people  no  thought  was 
more  habitual  than  that  of  death,  since  men  walked 
daily  beside  their  graves;  for  persons  of  condition, 
who  could  afford  to  be  luxurious  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  fed  and  pampered  huge  dogs  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  devoured  by  them  after  death, 
such  mode  of  interment  being  among  them  esteemed 
the  most  honourable.  The  Essedones,  the  Calantii, 
the  Massagetae,  the  Derbices,  and  the  Hybemians, 
on  this  point  very  strongly  resembled  in  taste  and 
habits  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  the  custom  among 
them  having  been  to  honour  their  parents  and  friends 
with  a  far  superior  sepulchre  to  that  of  the  forgoing 
people,  since  they  ate  them  themselves.  It  is  re- 
marked, however,  in  the  case  of  the  Essedones,  that 
the  skulls  were  carefully  cleansed,  gilded,  and  laid 
by,  to  be  produced  on  their  solemn  annual  festivals. 
The  Derbices  somewhat  improved  upon  the  method 
of  their  neighbours ;  for,  when  their  old  people  were 
found  to  live  too  long,  they  hastened  the  approach  of 
death  in  the  case  of  the  men,  by  slaughtering  them 
like  victims,  and  in  that  of  the  old  women,  b^  strang- 
ling them 

Among  the  Hyperboreans  the  practice  was,  when 
old  people  lived  so  long  .as  to  be  thought  trouble- 
some, to  give  them  a  ferewell  feast,  and  then,  having 
crowned  their  brows  with  chaplet^  to  pitch  them 
over  steep  cliffs  into  the  sea.  The  Caspians  adopted 
a  different  method  of  bringing  down  the  population 
to  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence;  for,  when 
their  parents  and  friends  exceeded  the  age  of  seventy, 
they  either  exposed   them   in   remote  and   desolate 
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places,  as  infants  in  many  countries  were,  or  shut 
them  up  in  huts  to  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  adopted  by  one  of 
the  Scythian  nations  was,  to  bind  their  corpses 
to  the  trunks  of  trees,  where  they  remained  a  long 
time,  congealed  in  the  midst  of  ice  and  snow  :  to  have 
interred  them  in  the  earth  they  would  have  regarded 
as  a  crime.  Not  greatly  dissimilar  was  the  Phrygian 
mode,  according  to  which  the  dead  were  placed  up- 
right on  ranges  of  stones  fifteen  feet  high.  A  large 
cemetery  of  this  kind,  having  many  ranges  of  rude 
columns,  each  with  its  corpse  or  skeleton,  viewed 
by  the  dubious  light  of  the  moon,  with  flights  of 
ravens  or  vultures  preying  upon  the  bodies  recently 
set  up,  must  have  presented  a  terrific  spectacle.  The 
Nasamones,  a  people  of  northern  Africa,  buried  their 
dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  which,  as  I  am  informed 
by  General  Miller,  is  still  the  custom  among  the 
Araucanian  Indians,  who,  binding  the  corpse  in  the 
necessary  posture  with  cords,  excavate  for  it  a  grave 
beneath  their  own  beds.  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
as  in  Thrace,  for  example,  and  India,  persons  greatly 
advanced  in  years,  more  especially  such  as  were  dis- 
tinguished for  the  cultivation  of  wisdom  frequently 
ascended  voluntarily  the  funeral  pile,  like  the  Yoghee 
Calanos,  and  Perigrinos  who  affected  the  airs  of 
a  philosopher,  terminated  their  existence  with  com- 
posure, or  even  an  appearance  of  gaiety  in  the 
flames.  A  certain  tribe  said  to  have  inhabited 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  beyond  the  ^Ethiopians 
and  the  Arabs,  interred  their  friends  in  the  sand, 
within  high-water  mark,  so  that  their  graves  should 
constantly  be  overflowed  by  the  surge.  The  jEthio- 
pians  either  cast  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  into  the 
Nile,  or  enclosed  them  in  glass  coffins,  through  which 
the  mouldering  form  might  ever  be  contemplated. 
In  some  parts  of  Upper  Nubia  a  similar  practice 
stUl  prevails;  for  the  corpse  being  laid  on  the 
sand,  a  wall   of  loose  rocks  is  built  up  around  it, 

and  secured  with  a  slab  atop.      Through  numerous 

2fS 
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apertures  in  the  sides,  of  dimensions  to  admit  light 
but  exclude  the  jackals,  the  skeleton  may  easily  be 
86en» 

According  to  a  tradition  preserved  by  MUsld^^  Be- 
los  was  interred  in  a  glass  coffin,  which,  when  Xerxes 
caused  his  tomb  to  be  opened,  was  found  nearly 
filled  with  oil,  wherein  the  body  lay  floating.  Be- 
side it  stood  a  small  column,  on  which  was  this 
incription,  "Woe  to  him  who  hjaving  broken  into 
*^this  sepulchre  shall  fail  to  fill  my  coffin.''  At  this 
Xerxes  was  troubled,  and  immediately  gave  orders 
that  oil  should  be  poured  into  the  sarcophagus,  but 
to  no  purpose;  for,  though  they  made  the  attempt 
once  and  again,  it  rose  no  nearer  to  the  brim  than 
before.  Conceiving  that  some  grievous  calamity  was 
impending  over  him,  the  king  at  length  desisted, 
and  quitted  the  monument  in  the  deepest  dejection. 
He  shortly  afterwards,  adds  the  historian,  undertook 
his  unhappy  expedition  into  Greece,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which,  flying  back  to  his  own  country,  he 
was  there  assassinated,  as  believed,  by  his  own  son. 

The  Poeonians  cast  their  dead  into  marshy  pools; 
the  Ichthyophagi  into  the  sea.  Very  different  was 
the  custom  of  the  Troglodytse,  who,  tying  their 
corpses  neck  and  heels  with  the  twigs  of  some  flex- 
ible shrub,  in  this  manner  carried  them  forth,  and 
raising  over  them  heaps  of  stones,  as  the  Phoceans 
did  over  Laios  and  his  servants,  fixed,  with  laughter 
and  merriment,  the  horns  of  goats  upon  the  tumu- 
lus. Similar  tombs  exist  at  this  day  in  Affghanist&n, 
in  which  are  stuck  sticks  bearing  wreaths  and  shreds 
of  cloth,  together  with  tusks  of  the  moufflon,  the 
ibex,  and  markhur.^  In  China,  at  the  annual  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  the  dead,  the  sepulchres  are  deco- 
rated with  streamers  of  red  and  white  paper.  Dead 
bodies,  in  the  Balearic  isles,  were  jointed,  cut  up, 
and  stowed  in  urns  on  which  huge  piles  of  rock 
were  thrown.     The  Panebi,  a  people  of  Libya,  had 

»  Var.  Hist.  xiii.  S.  «  Vigne,  pp.  88,  89. 
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a  custom  resembling  in  part  that  of  the  Essedones : 
on  burying  the  bodies  of  their  kings  they  gilded  their 
skulls,  and  suspended  them  in  their  temples  as  orna- 
ments. The  Sindi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  doubtless 
a  branch  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  used  to  bury  in  the 
graves  of  their  warriors  a  small  fish  for  every  enemy 
he  had  slain  in  battle,  which  must,  doubtless,  if  they 
were  a  brave  people,  have  rendered  their  cemeteries 
anything  but  odorUerous.^ 

From  the  enumeration  of  these  fantastic  and  bar- 
barous rites  we  may  perceive  how  striking  was  the 
contrast  between  the  manners  of  the  Hellenes  and 
those  of  most  other  ancient  nations.  At  one  time, 
however,  a  practice,  little  inferior  in  atrocity  to  those 
above  described,  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
island  of  Ceos,*  where  men  on  reaching  sixty  years 
of  age  were  constrained  to  drink  hemlock  or  opium, 
in  order  to  economise  the  means  of  subsistence.  But 
this  law,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  be  thrown  back 
to  very  remote  times,  it  being  wholly  inconsistent 
with  even  the  smallest  advances  of  civilisation. 

The  ceremonies  and  symbols  by  which  among  the 
Hellenes  sorrow  was  expressed  for  the  loss  of  friends 
were  numerous  and  significant.  In  the  first  place, 
all  tokens  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  were  suppressed, 
that  afiSiction  might  seem  to  have  extinguished  every 
spark  that  might  thereafter  have  kindled  joy.  From 
wine  and  sumptuous  viands  arid  whatever  else  brin^ 
gratification  to  the  mind  at  ease,  they  abstained  as 
though  wholly  unworthy  to  be  honoured  with  even 
the  semblance  of  a  capacity  to  mitigate  their  sor- 
row for  the  departed.  They  banished  all  instru- 
ments of  music  which  happened  to  be  in  the  house, 
to  intimate  that  they  thenceforward  renounced  the 
delights   derivable   from   sweet   sounds.^     The  same 

^  The  remains  of  shell-fiBh  are  ^  Strab.x.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  387.  Val. 

at  this  day  found  in  great  abun-     Max.  li.  6.  8. 
dance  in  the  harrows  of  Guern- 
sey.    See  Duncan's  History   of         ^  Eurip.  Alcest.  354. 
that  island. 
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practice  precisely  prevailed  among  the  Arabs  under 
the  Kalifat.  Thus  "  Haroon-er-Raschid,  wept,  we  are 
told,  oyer  Shemselnihar,  and,  before  he  left  the 
room,  ordered  all  the  musical  instruments  to  be 
broken.**  They  excluded  the  light  from  their  cham- 
bers, and  retired  to  sob  and  lament  in  gloomy  re- 
cesses, as  different  as  possible  from  the  spots  which 
in  the  company  of  the  beloyed  and  lost  object  they 
were  accustomed  to  frequent.  They  neglected  the 
care  of  their  persons,  suffered  in  some  places  the 
hair  and  beard  to  grow,  or  disfigured  themselyes  by 
catting  off  a  portion  of  their  locks,  casting  ashes 
on  their  heads,  and  wrapping  themselves  in  coarse 
and  black  apparel.^  In  consequence  we  find,  that  the 
very  manes  ^  of  their  mules  and  horses  were  shorn. 
Alexander,  during  the  paroxysm  of  his  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Hephsestion,'  even  demolished  the  battle- 
ments of  cities,  and,  exaggerating  the  cruelty  and 
barbarism  of  remoter  ages,  crucified  the  physician 
who  had  attended  the  youth,  prohibited  all  music 
in  his  camp,  and  undertaking  an  expedition  against 
certain  tribes  hitherto  unsuMued,  offered  up  whole 
hecatombs  to  the  manes  of  his  minion.^  The  mourn- 
ing of  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  death  of  their  kings 
partook  largely  of  the  spirit  of  barbarism.  As  soon 
as  the  event  occurred,  horsemen  were  despatched  to 
make  it  knovra  throughout  the  Lacedaemonian  terri- 
tories, while  crowds  of  women  paraded  up  and  down 
the  city,  beating  or  sounding  kettle-drums.  From 
every  family  two  persons,  one  of  either  sex,  were 
then  selected,  who  were  compelled  imder  grievous 
penalties  to  smear  and  disfigure  themselves.^  In 
fact,  assembling  in  great  numbers,  Spartans,  Laco- 
nians,   and   Helots,   together  with  their  wives,   they 

Ml.  }!/.  135.      Eurip.   Orest.  ^  This  was  forbidden  at  Atbens. 

US,  451.  Cf.   Plut.  Solon.  §  21.      Eurip. 

s  Plut.  Aristid.  §  1 4.  Orest.  691.  Androm.  826.    Horn. 

3  Plut.  Alex.  §  72.  II.  r.  288.       Eurip.   Hec    655. 

*  Cf.  Luc.  Cidum.  non   Tern.  Klausen,    Comro.    in    iEscfajl. 

Cred.  §  17.     Xenoph.  iii.  3.  1.  Choeph.  p.  86. 
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beat  tbeir  foreheads  and  uttered  strange  bowlings, 
ever  and  anon  affirming,  amid  their  well-acted  grief, 
that  the  last  king  was  the  best.  When  the  prince 
happened  to  fall  in  battle,  his  eflSgy  was  borne 
home  on  a  bier  sumptuously  adorned,  and  to  this 
the  same  honour  was  paid  as  to  the  real  corpse. 
During  the  ten  dajrs  immediately  succeeding  the 
funeral  no  public  business  was  transacted.  For  pri- 
vate individuals,  the  Lacedaemonians  scarcely  mourned 
at  all,  their  system  of  ethics  requiring  them  to  sup- 
press every  more  tender  feeling  of  the  heart. 

The  ceremonies  designed  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  brave  men  can  scarcely  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  envious,  but  the  glory  which  was  like  the  She- 
kina  on  their  land,  appeared  to  purify  and  ennoble 
their  descendants  by  inflaming  them  with  the  love 
of  country  and  liberty.  Grecian  manners  abounded 
with  rites  of  this  kind,  but  none  seem  more  worthy 
of  commemoration  than  those  observed  annually  by 
the  Platseans,  in  honour  of  the  warriors  who  fell 
around  their  city.  It  is  well-known  that  the  Greeks 
regarded  the  spirits  of  good  men  of  former  ages  as 
guardian  genii,  to  whom  belonged  religious  veneration 
amounting  perhaps  to  worship.  Their  gods,  in  truth, 
were  in  many  cases  colonists  from  earth,  which  can 
surprise  no  one  who  observes,  that  among  them  the 
principle  of  life  was  deified,  and  this,  derived  from 
gods  to  mortals,  resided  for  a  time  on  earth,  and  then, 
by  continuing  to  move  on  in  the  circle,  returned  to 
the  heavens  from  which  it  sprang.  They  seem  to 
have  regarded  the  earth  as  a  sort  of  nursery-ground 
in  which  the  seeds  of  divinity  were  sown,  to  be  after- 
wards transplanted  and  bloom  elsewhere.  But  among 
the  offspring  of  earth  none  appeared  to  them  so  nearly 
akin  to  deity  as  those  in  whom  courage  and  energy 
shone  preeminently,  who  loved  passionately  the  soil 
from  which  they  sprang,  and  who  sought  cheerfully 
in  its  breast  a  refuge  from  dishonour.  Hence  the 
apotheosis  and  adoration  of  the  brave ;  hence  the  Pla- 
tsean  ceremonies,  which,  down  even  to  Roman  times. 
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inspired  the  youth  of  Greece  with  admiration  for 
their  ancestors,  and  called  to  their  mind  those  glorious 
days  when  their  country  teemed  with  freemen  ready 
at  any  moment  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  insti- 
tutions  and  the  land  which  those  institutions  idone 
rendered  holy,*  These  anniversary  rites  were  cele- 
brated on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Maimac- 
terion,  the  Alalcomenios  of  the  Boeotians.  The 
procession  moved  forth  frt)m  the  city  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning,  having  at  its  head  a  trumpeter  sound- 
ing the  signal  of  battle.  Numerous  chariots  fol- 
lowed, filled  with  myrtle-branches,  and  wreaths,  and 
garlands,  succeeded  by  a  black  bull.  Vessels  of  wine, 
and  jars  of  milk,  and  vases  of  oil  and  odoriferous 
essences  were  borne  next  by  a  number  of  free  youths, 
no  slave  being  permitted  to  take  part  in  these  so- 
lemnities performed  in  honour  of  men  who  had  died 
for  liberty.  Last  in  the  procession  came  the  archon, 
habited  in  a  scarlet  robe  and  armed  with  a  sword, 
though  on  all  other  occasions  he  was  forbidden  the 
touch  of  steel,  and  went  clad  in  white.  In  his  hand 
he  bore  a  water-jar  taken  from  the  Hall  of  Arch- 
ives. In  this  he  drew  water  from  a  fountain,  and 
having  laved  therewith  the  pillars  which  surmounted 
the  tombs,  he  perfumed  them  with  the  essences: 
next  slaying  the  bull  at  the  altar,  and  addressing 
his  prayers  to  Zeus  and  the  Chthonian  Hermes,  he 
invoked  to  partake  of  the  frmeral  repast  and  the 
streams  of  blood,  the  spirits  of  those  valiant  men 
who  had  fallen  for  their  country.  Then,  filling  a 
goblet  with  wine  and  pouring  it  forth  in  libations, 
he  concluded  with  these  words:  "I  drink  to  the 
**  warriors  who  died  for  the  liberties  of  Greece.*** 

1  See  the  description  of  a  tomb  of  precioui    stones,  v.   ^foXiia. 

of  honour  in  Plat,  de  Legg.  xii.  t.  t.  ii.  p.  1 165.  c. 
viii.  p.  292,  where  Suidas  seems  to 

suppose  the  arch  to  have  been  built  '  Hut  Aristid.  §  21 . 
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Acacalia,  from  Egypt,  iii.  387. 
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Acarnaiiia,  focmerly  called  Cnretii,  i.  6,  a.  1. 

„         exports  of^  iii  340. 
AocoQcheiin,  L  115. 
Aduda,  exports  o^  iiL  333. 
AchanuB,  charcoal  of,  iii  172. 
AchiUean  barley,  ii.  38(>,  a.  6. 
Achilles,  his  filial  piety,  L  31. 

„      his  swiftness  in  the  chase,  L  211. 
„      his  cup,  iL  114. 
Achiadina,  sunndial  o^  iiL  308. 
Acolathos,  or  attendant  on  trayeUers,  iiL 

34. 
Aomite,  iiL  211. 

„       of  Italy,  iiL  373. 
Acorns  eaten  in  ancient  times,  ii.  125—127* 

„     exported  from  Epeiros,  iiL  340. 
Acratisma,  ii.  171. 
Acratopotes,  honours  jpaid  to,  iL  169. 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  i.  77. 

„        of  Sparta,  L  93. 
Acting,  seasons  of^  iL  268. 
Actors,  yarious  classes  ot^  ii.  236. 

„     bad  character  of^  ii.  241. 

9,      description  o^  iL  232,  sqq. 

„      salary  o^  iL  240. 

M      costome  o^  ii.  260. 
Adaroes,  a  cosmetic,  iiL  136. 

„       from  Cappadocia,  iiL  345. 
Adonis,  gardens  o^  iL  322. 
Adriatic,  barn-door  fowls  from,  iiL  369. 
Adulteration  of  wine,  iiL  115. 
Adultery  unknown  at  Sparta,  i.  394. 
.^gaan,  extreme  blueness  o^  i.  55. 
.^galeus,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  i.  66. 
.^idae,  quarter  of  the,  at  Sparta,  L  95^ 

105. 
.^gina,  description  of^  L  67. 

„     dimensions  of,  L  68.' 

„     population  ol^  L  69. 
c<Mnmerce  of,  iiL  253. 


» 


JEginetan  pottery,  iiL  329. 

„       wares,  iiL  256. 
.Aginetans,  engaged  in  foreign  tiide,  iiL 

257. 
JBgiMj  an  ornament  for  the  bosom,  iL  64. 
^gosthena,  wine  of^  iii.  331. 
Moh£^  purple  fish  from,  iiL  352. 
.£ropos,  a  royal  lampmaker,  iiL  194^  a.  5. 
^sakos,  or  branch  of  song,  H.  209. 
.ffischylus,  his  style  and  characters,  L  329. 
iEsopic  fiibles,  L  166. 
.ffisopos,  the  actor,  iL  242. 
iBthiopia,  exports  o^  iiL  381. 
Ethiopians,  their  mode  of  s^ultore,  iiL 

435. 
Ethiopis,  a  plant,  iiL  332. 

M       from  Mount  Ida,  iiL  352. 
Etolia,  called  Curetis,  L  5. 
„     exports  0^  iii.  340. 
Etolians,  called  Curetes  by  Homer,  L  6. 
Aflhhanist^n,  topes  or  barrows  of^  iiL  431. 
Africa,  productioiis  o^  iiL  381. 
Agaric  vom  Sarmatia,  iii.  345. 
Agates  from  Sicily,  iiL  373. 
Agatharchos,  a  scene-painter,  iL  232. 
Agathodes,  an  amateur  of  cups,  ii.  113. 
Age  at  which  children  walked,  L  136. 
Agelse,  i.  279. 
Agnodke,  story  ol^  L  115. 
Agnus-castus,  crowns  o^  iL  303,  «.  2. 
Agora  of  Athens,  description  oi^  iiL  120. 

„     of  Sparta,  L  99, 

„     situation  o^  i.  103. 

M     foreigners  excluded  frtnn,  iiL  99. 
Agoranomoi,  ilL  127. 
Agrenon,  a  curious  garment  worn  on  the 

stag^  ii.  262. 
Agricultttre,  science  of,  iL  363. 
n         of  Laconia,iiL41. 
Agrigentum,  bitumen  firom,  iiL  376. 
An*,  dryness  of^  in  Greece,  L  44. 
Akinetinda,  a  game,  L  153. 
Alabandine,  from  Miletos,  iii.  348. 
Alalcomenios,  Boeotian  for  Maimacterion, 

iiL  440. 
Alastor,  L  363. 

Albani,  their  mode  of  sepulture,  iiL  433. 
Alcostis,  i.  333, 
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Akiiioot»  hit  orckaid,  ii  ISS,  S18. 
Alcttthenes,  hit  rich  mantle,  iiL  219,  fi.  2. 
Aleipterion,  i.  196. 
AkiaoQ,  hir  oi,  iii  274. 
Alexander,  hit  power  of  drinking,  ii.  195. 
t,         hit  patronage  of  actort,  iL  2Si, 

235. 
w         hit  ffrief  for  the  Io«  of  He- 
pLestion,  iii  438. 
Al^nndria,  game-oockt  of,  iii  388. 
Alexia,  hit  picture  of  a  poor  fiunil  j,  iiL  95. 
Akidum,  radithes  from,  iiL  374. 
Alwwanoe  to  the  poor,  iiL  72. 
AlmoDd•c^acker^  iL  163. 
Abnoodt,  iL  1691 

M       from  Syria,  iii.  890. 
„       from  Naxot,  iiL  366. 
Aloet,  from  Androt,  iiL  364. 
„     from  Egypt,  iiL  389. 
Akwa-wood,  from  Arabia,  iii.  401. 
Akpeddae,  a  breed  of  dogs,  L  214. 
Altar  of  Artemit,  bojt  flogged  at,  L  274. 

ft    to  the  unknown  gods,  L  75. 
Altars  in  the  agora,  iiL  120. 
Ahun,  from  Pluy^  iiL  349. 
Alyston,  from  Africa,  iiL  384. 

„      Tirtues  of  the,  iiL  206. 
Amaiis,  pririleges  gruited  bj  him  to  the 

Greeks,  iiL  258. 
Amaaonium  at  Chakis,  iii.  429. 
Amber,  fitmi  Liguria,  iiL  373. 

M     goblets, iL  111. 
Ambradan  Oul^  L  56. 
Amise,  from  the  Blade  Sea,  iiL  312. 
Andanthos,  asbestos  quarries  near,  iiL  362. 
Aminian  Tine,  iL  342. 
Ammoniac,  fitmi  Africa,  iii.  383. 
Amomites,  a  kind  of  frankincense,  iii.  399. 
Amomon,  from  Pontos,  iiL  344. 
„       from  Persia,  iiL  408. 
Amoiqgos,  linen  o(^  iL  54,  iiL  337* 

„       flax  of;  iiL  216. 
Ampelitis,  from  Sjria,  iiL  394. 
w        from  Rhodes,  iiL  366. 
„        from  llljria,  iiL  370. 
Amphiaraos,  tomb  o^  IT  98,  iii.  427. 
Amphidromia,  L  128. 
Ampyx,  a  fillet,  ii,  59. 
Amulets,  iL  63.  iii.  406. 

„      for  vineyards,  L  1 18,  «.  1,  iL  350. 
AmyUe,  slippers  o^  iiL  337. 
Anaclinopale,  L  201. 

Anacreon  and  the  nurse,  an  anecdote,  L 1 39. 
Anactoria,  a  name  of  Miletos,  L  15. 
Anadendrides,  appearance  of  a  vineyard  oi^ 
iL347. 
M  trained  on  trees,  ii.  346. 

Anadesma,  a  gilded  fiUet,  iL  61. 
Anasarbos,  olive  grounds  of,  ii.  315,  a.  4. 
Anchises,  his  meeting  with  Aphrodite,  ii. 

416. 
Anchovies  from  the  Lipari  islands,  iiL  876. 


Anchovies  fium  Athens,  iiL  329. 
Anchusa,  root  o^  from  Syria,  iiL  393. 
Ancients,  their  theoiy  ooneenung  the 

Pelasgi,L3. 
Andalusia,  productions  of^  iiL  379. 
Andania,  Dii  Kabyri  worshipped  at,  L  19. 
Androccitea,  heroon  oU  iii*  427. 
Andros,  aloes  of^  iiL  364. 
Androsaees,  from  Syria,  iiL  393. 
Anemonies,  iL  311,  tk  3. 
Angling  in  Homeric  timet,  iL  132. 
Animal  food,  iL  137. 
Animals,  protected  by  the  gods,  L  358. 
n       breed  of;  ii.  280. 
n       flesh  of  young,  when  not  eaten, 
iL150. 
Anis,  from  the  Orsdan  islands,  m.  364. 
Anklets,  iL  63. 
AnkBh^  a  term  in  the  game  of  Kottabss, 

iL213. 
Antandroe,  a  Pelasgian  dty,  LIS. 
Antecceninm,  or  whet,  iL  156. 
Anthedon,  wine  o^  iii.  338. 
Anthema,  a  dance,  iL  257. 
Anthesteria,  festival  o^  iiL  41 9. 
Anthiaa,  a  sacred  fish,  iiL  234. 

„        fishery,  iiL  242. 
Anthosmias,  a  wine,  iL  166,  iiL  116. 
Anticyra,  hellebore  of;  iiL  339. 
Antidotes,  iiL  211. 
Antigenes,  season  of  leed-cutting  in  his 

time,  iL  189. 
Antigone,  L  331. 
Antioch,  cucumbers  from,  iiL  394. 
Antiope,  children  o^  where  exposed,  L  123. 
Aoidoi,  L  319. 
Aones,i.  11. 
Apageli,  L  278. 
Aparetias,  iiL  322. 
Apetiotes,  iiL  321. 
Aphamiotae,  Cretan  snfo,  iii.  63. 
Aphete,  street  of,  L  98,  104. 
Aphetfie,  the,  iii.  56. 
Aphrodision,  iiL  308. 

M  abasinof  thePeir»»is,l74. 

Aphrodite,  character  of  her  beauty,  i.  309. 
^         her  appearance  to  Anchises,  iL 
416. 
Aphroselenon,  from  AralHa,  iiL  395. 
Apia,  a  name  of  Peloponnesos,  L  17. 
Apiaries,  fences  o^  ii.  295. 
Apodyttfion,  L  196. 

n  in  the  baths,  iL  90. 

Apokinos,  a  dance,  ii.  255. 
ApoUo,  altar  o^  at  the  theatre,  iL  226. 
Apollonia,  aq>haltos  from,  iiL  370. 
Aposeisis,  a  dance,  iL  255. 
Apothets,  L  121. 

Appetite,  repressed  at  Sparta,  L  267. 
Apple  trees,  iL  316. 

„         in  Ithaca,  iL  133. 
Apples,  iL  159. 
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Apples,  grafting  of,  ii  820. 

„      from.Phodfl,  iiL  359. 
Apragmosune,  a  flower,  i.  194. 
Apnltti,  capparis  from,  iii.  874. 
Aqnitaiiia,  gold  from,  iii.  377. 
Anbia,  prodactionB  of,  iii  399. 
Arcadia,  oyeriand  traffic  with,  iiu  254. 
„       exports  of^  382. 
„       description  o^  L  57. 
„      home  of  the  Pelasgi,  L  18. 
„      'superstition  in,  i  364. 
Arcadian  bat,  iii.  223. 
Arcadians  older  than  the  moon,  i.  18. 
„        their  love  of  music,  i.  285. 
Arcadian  serft,  iii.  66. 
ArchflRanassa, belored  by  Phito,  ii.  45. 
Archery,  i  201. 

Archestrfttos  the  gastronomer,  ii.  201. 
Archias  Phugadotheras,  ii.  242. 
Archimedes,  yast  ship  built  by  him,  iii  306. 
Architecture  preceded  painting  and  soUp- 
ture,  u  303. 
„  in  the  heroic  ages,  ii  77. 

Archytes,  manes  o^  iii.  422. 
Argeioi,  iii.  55. 
Aigestos,  iii  320,  322.     - 
Argire  money,  iii.  262. 
Argo,  expedition  of  to  Coldhis,  i  3. 
Algol,  ill.  199. 

n      from  the  Grecian  islands,  iii  364. 
Aigolis,  description  of,  i.  58. 
A^nautic  expedition  commercial,  iii.  247. 
Aigos,  pottery  of^  iii.  329. 

„     its  manu&cture  of  arms,  iii  104. 

„      exports  of^  iii  333. 

y,      women  of,  i  396. 
Ariadne  and  Dionysos,  a  dance,  ii  137. 
Ariaean  slaves,  iii  67,  n,  2. 
Arisaron  from  Egypt,  iii  386. 
Aristocratic  feeling,  iii.  102. 
Aristophanes,  his  genius  and  defects,  i  334. 
„         hlsattack  upon  Socrates,  i  387. 
„  his  peculiar  powers,  i  335. 

„         his  immofality,  i.  336. 
M         his  poetry,  i  336. 
AristoUe,  his  opinion  of  the  Spartan  wo- 
men, i  884. 
Aristoxenos,  his  lettuces,  ii.  327. 
Arithmetic,  study  o^  i  182. 
Armour,  iii  162. 

n       nsed  in  decorating  houses,  ii.  121 . 
Armourers,  trade  o^  iii  157. 
Arms,  manu£aotured  at  Argos,  iii  1 04. 

„     of  primitite  hunters,  i  207. 

„     exported  from  Athens,  iii  327. 

M     their  export  prohibited,  iii  291. 
Aromatic  wines,  iii.  128. 
Arrows  of  reeds,  iii  162. 
Arrow-heads,  iii.  161,  ».  3. 
Art,  progress  of^  i  39i6. 

„    phuosophy  of,  i  307. 

„    causes  of  its  exoeUenoe  in  Greece,  i  297. 


Art,  spirit  o^  i  291. 
„    periods  o^  i  293. 
„    woriEs  of  exported,  io.  880. 
„    of  war  when  neglected,  i  112. 
Artemis  Brauronia,  worship  of,  i.  403. 
M      her  epithets,  i.  21 7,  «.  4. 
„      character  of  her  beauty,  i  310. 
„      Orthia,  i  103, 104. 
Artiohoke,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  iii. 
410. 
M         from  Persia,  iii  406. 
Artists  in  Greece  appreciated  by  the  public, 

i302. 
„  M       jiidges  of  beauty,  i.  298. 

„  M       iugfaly  esteemed,  i  301. 

Arts  of  die  Pelasgi,  i.  26. 
Artisans  kept  in  fiirms,  ii  831. 
Aryballos,  a  kind  of  goblet,  ii.  115. 
Ascoliasmos,  a  rustic  game,  i  156. 
Ascoma,  iii  289. 
Ash-props  for  vines,  ii.  346. 
Asia  Minor,  exports  of,  iii  347. 
Askolia,  a  Dionysiac  festival,  i  156. 
Aspahthos  from  Syria,  iii  393. 
„         from  lUyria,  iii  870. 
Asparagus,  ii  328. 

M       from  Lybia,  iii  384. 
Aspasia,  her  character  and  genius,  ii  46. 
Asphodel,  groves  ot,  iii.  421. 
Ass,  the  inventor  of  pruning,  ii  350. 
M   hoof  of,  how  used,  iii  382. 
„    head,  a  rustic  talhman,  ii  326. 
Asses,  ii  285. 

„      Arcadian  and  Aigive,  iii  838. 
„      milk  of,  iii  212. 
Asbestos  from  Cypros,  iii  862. 
Astragal,  the  sides  o^  how  distinguished, 

il61. 
Astragalismos,  a  game,  i  160. 
Astronomy,  study  of,  i  182. 

„  its  origin  among  shepherds,  ii. 

408. 
Astu,  i  76. 

Astypalsea,  snails  from,  iii  367* 
Asylum  for  slaves,  iii.  22. 
Athena  Polias,  chapel  of,  i  81. 
M      colossal  statue  ott  i  73. 
„      Chaldsecos,  i  96. 
„      character  of  her  beauty,  i  310. 
Athenian  Agora,  iii  120. 
bread,  iii  110. 

education,  superior  exceDenoe  of, 
i.  288. 
„        married  pair,  ii.  32. 
„        commerce,  iii  277. 
„        ladies,  their  condition,  i  401. 
Athenophanes,  a  buffixin,  iii  404. 
Athens,  law  o^  in  fitvour  of  industry,  iii. 
97. 
„      extent  of  its  walls,  i  72. 
„      description  of,  i  70. 
called  HeUas,  i.  2. 
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Atkntic  citr«D  wood,  iU.  30a 

Atmoophare  of  Laoonk,  i.  95. 

AtoMft,  her  dean  for  Ovecian  ibfMi  iiL  5. 

AttagM,  01^  fraiioolm,  iL  152. 

Atteodasto  in  bitlu,  iL  89. 

Attic  aheep,  ii.  429. 

«    o^wfta,  iiL  829. 
Attiel^  peopled  bj  the  Pdaagi,  L  21. 

«     form  ■■iiiiifd  by  alaTery  in,  iiL  18. 

,,     eommeroe  o^  iiL  276. 

^     pc^Milntion  cif  L  68. 

f,     deicription  ai,  L  61. 
Auction-mart  in  the  Afoia,  iii.  12S. 
Ailii,  pottery  of;  iiL  102,  2S8,  S29. 
Antocahdali,  eztempoianeona  actor*,  iL  239. 
Aatochthoneity  of  the  Pelaagi,  L  3. 
Aze  for  wood-catting,  iiL  179. 
Azletiaea,  with  what  wood  nade,  iL  381. 


Babylon,  dimenaoDa  oC  L  72. 
Babylonia,  aoil  o^  iii.  405. 
Babylonian  alavea,  iiL  64. 
Baby9  origin  of  die  word,  L  140. 
Babyz,  bridge  o^  at  Sparta,  i.  105. 
Bacheloia,dMr^utable  at  &iarta,  ii.  6. 
„       ezdcbded  from  the  gymnaaiom, 

L887. 
Bactriana,  fiwemlda  fawa,  iiL  406. 
Bactriaamoa,  a  dance,  iL  255. 
Bntiea,  ptoduction  oi,  iiL  379. 
Baggage  of  trafeUera borne  by  alarea,  iii.  35. 
Baionloa,  or  nnrae  fiither,  L  136. 
Baker,  trade  of  the,  iiL  108. 
«     eatabHahmentof,  109. 

M     alaTea  did  the  work  ol^  iiL  30. 
Baking,  prooeaa  o(y  m,  109. 
Bakneia,  L  197. 
BftIaneion,iL  88. 
BaUa,  gamea  with,  L  157. 

„   for  children,  L  145. 
BahnofOilead,iiL391. 
Balaam  gardena,  iiL  391. 
Ban  doga,  ii.  77. 
Barbera,  their  ahopa,  iiL  139. 

„      their  rppotation,  iiL  138. 
BarchflBi,  their  miode  of  aepnlture,  iii.  433. 
Bards,  aacred  in  Oreeee,  i.  317. 
Bailey  bread,  iiL  28,  a.  6. 

^     duration  of  ita  aeeds,  iL  387. 
Bam-door  fowla,  from  the  Adriatic,  iii.  369. 
Barrow  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  i.  15. 
Bara  and  bolts,  iL  94. 
Barter,  iii.  249. 
Baailinda,  a  game,  i.  154. 
Basil-gentk*  when  watered,  ii.  310,  a.  8. 
Basketrworic  round  flasks,  iiL  1 14. 
Bastard  emerald,  iii.  150. 
Bathing-room,  ii.  88. 
Baths,  iL  89. 


Batha,  fraqnented  by  the  poor,  iL  89. 

„     architectoialaiiangenieotao^iL  90. 
Battle-azea,iiL161. 
„    ofthe  Iaooa,L304. 
M    piMM,  L  308. 
Bankidea,  iL  65. 
BaokiBnoa,  a  dance,  iL  255. 
Baar  in  the  Peireeoa,  L  74. 
Bdettion,  from  Aialna  Felix,  iiL  400. 
Beana,  food  of  co^s,  iL  278,  a.  5. 

„     from  PhifipfM,  iiL  342. 
Bear^  hunting  of;  L  2^24. 
„   where  found,  L  225. 
»    hiBhabita,&c.,L226. 
«   an  enemy  of  the  bee,  ii.  295. 
Bearda,  worn  long  at  Sparta,  iL  71 . 

„      perfumed  before  dmner,  iL  175. 
Beasta  of  burden,  iiL  252. 
Beautiful,  our  ideas  ofthe,  i.  291. 
Beaaty,  the  ideal  of;  L  292. 
„      stagea  of;  L  43. 
„      deoine  of;  L  301 . 
,»      eaHmntion  in  which  it  waa  hdd, 

L297. 
M      honour*  to,  in  men,  L  300. 
f,      of  the  ^Murtana,  L  279. 
n      of  Oredan  women,  L  370. 
M      of  themodem6redLB,L  S70,a.  1. 
Beccaficoea,  &c.,  pie  made  o^  iiL  1 1 1. 
Bed-chambeis,  iL  84. 

n  ooveringa,  iL  104,  105. 
Beda  of  Spartan  youths,  L  271. 
„    of  flowers,  iL  304. 
M    from  Mikitoa,  ixL  104. 
»    frtxn  Chioa,  iiL  104. 
Bedateada,  iL  102, 106. 

«        wood  employed  in  making,  iiL 
184. 
Bee,  natural  hiatory  of  the,  iL  291. 
Bee^  how  ivndefed  tender  in  boiling,  iiL122. 
Beea,  wild,  iL  290. 

„    three  kinda  of;  diatinguiahed  by  Aria- 

totle,  ii.  296. 
„    attentioQ  to  their  eomforta,  iL  293. 
M    their  alleged  aTaai<m  to  amella,  n. 

293,  a.  2. 
n    how  known  by  their  owneca,  ii.  298. 
„    how  robbed,  iL  298. 
„    Pontic  race,  white,  iL  297. 
Bee-keepera,  iL  291. 
Beea*-wax  £n»n  Cyproa,  iiL  367. 
Beer,  iii.  119. 
Begcpara,  ooatume  of,  iii.  90. 

„       acng  of;  iiL  92. 
Bdgium,  pierre  franche  fitim,  iiL  377. 
Bellowa,  ii.  124. 

„       ofthe  amith,  iiL  156. 
Beloa,  the  ^aaa  coffin  oi;  iiL  436. 
B9\^f ,  the  name  beatowed  by  tiie  Dryopes 

on  Mount  Olympoe,  L  13. 
Bembyx,  or  top,  L  147. 
B^a,  jet  frmn  the  ndghbourhood  oi;iiL  342. 
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Bendideion,  i.  76. 
Benefit  clulw,  iu.  75. 
Betrothment,  ii  II. 
BilMtds,  a  kind  of  dance,  i.  388. 
Bills  pasted  in  the  agora,  iiL  126. 
Birds  in  the  fimn-yard,  ii  279. 
„    what  kinds  eaten,  ii.  151. 
M    in  orchards,  il  316. 
„    manure  o^  ii.  383. 
„    their  language,  i.  367. 
Biscnits,  iiL  109,  n,  6. 
Bithynians,  aerfr  of  the  Byiantines,  it  66. 
Bitumen,  smeared  orer  vines,  ii.  351. 
„       burnt  in  lamps,  iii.  197. 
„       brought  from  ^  Dead  Sea,  iii. 
394. 
Blackberries  eaten,  ii  162. 
Black  sheep,  ii  429. 

M     shepherds,  ii  414,  n.  I. 
„     slayes,  iii.  338. 
„     Sea,  exports  from  the,  iii.  342. 
M     puddings,  ii.  154. 
Blindman's  buff,  i  149. 
Blinds,  ii  82. 

Blocks  of  stone  of  Tast  dimensions,  i  81. 
Blood,  drcukition  of,  iii.  213. 

„     used  instead  of  soap,  iii  1 39,  ».  3. 
„     stones  from  Africa,  iii.  381. 
Boar-^)ears,  i  207. 
Boeotia,  chariots  of^  iii  104. 
„      exports  of^  iii.  337. 
Boeotian  commerce  with  Athens,  iii  124. 
Boiling  meat,  ii  129. 
Bolsters,  ii  104. 
Bolting  flobr,  iii  106. 
Book-fJielres,  ii  84. 
Boots,  or  half-boots,  ii.  65. 
Booneta,  i.  96,  iii  250. 
Booths  in  the  agora,  iii  121. 
Boreas,  iii  320. 

Borysthenes,  salt  fish  firom,  iii.  343,  m.  5. 
Bosom,  generally  coTered,  ii.  67. 
Bosporos,  crossed  by  the  Pelasgi,  i.  4. 
f,       exports  from  the,  342. 
„       abundance  of  fish  in,  iii  236. 
Bottisa,  inhabited  by  the  Pdasgi,  i  7. 
Booagoi^  the,  at  Sparta,  i  271. 
Boughs,  what  trees  raised  fit>m,  ii.  825. 
Boundary  olires,  ii.  314. 
Bous,  a  didrachma,  iii.  251 . 
Bows,  iii  161. 
Bowstring,  iii.  161. 

„        Laconian,  iii.  336. 
Boxing,  i.  202. 

„      not  allowed  in  the  gymnasia  at 

Sparta,  i  276. 
„      but  taught  to  Tirgins,  according  to 
ProiMrtius,  i.  386. 
Boys  admitted  into  the  gymnasia,  i  193. 
„    drank  wine,  ii.  136. 
M    why  scourged  when  detected  in  theft 
at  Sparta,  i  273. 


Bracelets,  ii  63. 

Brahmins,  their  mode  of  sepulture,  iii  433. 

Brains  eaten,  ii  151. 

Bran,  how  removed  ham  fionr,  iii  106. 

Brass,  used  before  iron,  iii  153. 

„     sword  oi^  iii.  158. 
Brasen  fly,  a  game,  i  150. 
Bread,  ii.  128. 

„     materials  employed  in  making,  iii. 

107. 
Biead-baskets  of  silver,  ii.  129. 

„  iTory,  ii.  22. 

Bread-making,  process  ot,  iii.  109. 
Breast-plates  for  horses,  iii  164. 
Breed  of  animals,  ii  280. 
„       dogs,  i  214. 

„       horses  attended  to  by  Spartan 
hidies,  i  389. 
Breeding^time,  chase  pursued  during,  i.  2 1 6. 
Brenthion,  an  unguent,  iii  134. 
Bridal  costume,  ii  15. 

„     gifts,  ii  26. 
Bride-oftke,  ii.  20. 
Brick-kilns,  in^wctor  o^  ii  95. 
Bricks,  iii  176. 

M      manufacture  o^  ii  95. 
Bright-smiths,  assembly  of,  iii  98. 
Broccoli,  ii.  329,  iii  121,  n.  12.. 
Brokers  had  pots  and  kettles  for  hire,  ii  1 23. 
Bronteion,  a  machine  for  mimirking  thunder 

on  the  stage,  ii  229. 
Bronse  of  Corinth,  iii  273. 

„      vessels  fitnn  Cypros,  iii  367. 

„      salvers,  ii  21. 
Brood  mares,  studs  o^  ii.  280. 
Bryallicha,  a  Spartan  dance,  i  389,  ii  255. 
Bryton,  a  kind  of  wine,  iii  118,  fi.  9. 
BuSOfbons,  ii.  25. 

„        their  character,  ii  182. 
Burials,  iii  417. 
Burning  glasses,  iii  152,  175. 
Bustles,  ii  56. 
Butcher,  trade  of  the,  iii  1 1 1. 

M       anecdote  of  one  at  Miletos,  iii  1 12. 
Butdiers*  shops,  iii  112. 
Butler,  ii  237. 
Byiantium,  monopoly  at,  iii  287. 


C. 


Cabbaqk,  its  origin,  ii  306. 

M        an  enemy  to  Dionysos,  ii.  348. 
„       -seed  from  Rhodes,  iii.  336. 
Cabbages,  ii  328. 

Cabinet-makers,  woods  used  by,  iii  183. 
Cables  of  vast  dimensions,  iii  316. 
Cactus  for  hedges,  ii  313,  a.  9. 

„      firom  CUida,  iii  351. 

„      pickled,  fnm  Sicily,  iii  373. 
Cadmia,  from  Cypros,  iii  3i60. 
Caciaa,  iii  320. 
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Cakm,  diapet  o^  iii.  1 1 1. 

Cakbu,  a  dputan  danoe,  i.  88B. 

Cakbria,  pitcb  of;  iU.  S7S. 

Cakidtu  fiTMi  Syria,  iiL  S9& 

Calantii  ate  tlieir  parcats,  iiL  4S4 

Cakiiii*,  a  Penian  tonic,  it  7S. 

(Mioate*,  the  Spartan,  iii.  151. 

Callipedee,  the  actor,  iL  242. 

CUfoe,  wMning  o^  iL  266. 

Calydonian  boar,  L  297. 

Canel,  inttnimeat  oCemlMtioB,  iiL  246. 

Camp  ttool  of  Dedakw,  L  84. 

Camp  stooU,  iii.  188. 

Caacamon,  a  gum  from  AuKm,  iiL  396. 

Candelabra,  iL  120. 

Ciuidelabram  of  gold,  L  82. 

Cradketkk  oT  wood,  iL  121. 

Canea,  !<aoonian  donded,  iiL  834. 

Cunibab,  iL  127. 

w        in  Pdoponneaw,  L  1 1. 

Canopic  moKlec,  iiL  388. 

Cuitnaroe,  a  badn  of  the  Peir«eai,  L  74. 

Caper  bnahea,  iL  830. 

Caphedaa,  the  flote-plajeiv  L  187. 

Capnododbe,  iL  92. 

Cappadocia,  lapb  ■pecnhna  of;  iiL  346. 
M         orpfancnt  e^  iiL  848. 

Cappadodan  baker,  iiL  109. 

Caprification,  iL  322. 

Capa,  manofiietare  of;  iiL  822. 

Caianoa,  hia  marriage  feaat,  iL  29. 

CaiaTana,  eonrte  oC,  iiL  412,  413. 

CarbBncle,iiL148. 

Cwbondea,  iiL  834. 

«         from  BCaiMOlea,  iiL  377. 
„         Arcadian,  iii.  332. 

Caioaneta  of  loee  paatiBea,  iiL  137. 

Cardammas  from  Syria,  iiL  393. 

Caria,  ezporta  o^  iiL  853. 

Carian  Bepukhrea,  L  14. 
„     tem,  iiL  66. 
M     meroenanea,  i,  I6. 
yt     conqoeata,  L  16. 

Cttiana,  Pek^gi,  L  4. 

„      a  Ld^ian  tribe|LI5. 

^      dwelt  in  rocky  placea,  L  14,  a.  4. 

Caraelian  ring,  iiL  148. 

Carpathoa,  ialand  oi,  L  219. 

Carpentera*  toola,  iiL  180. 

Carpeta,  mannfactnie  o^  iL  109,  iiL  218. 
„      ofSaidia,u.  104. 
y,      from  Peraia,  iii.  407. 

Carts,  of  what  wood  made,  iiL  181. 

Carriage  melody,  ii.  18. 

Carriagea,  ladiea  rode  in,  iL  37,  a.  2. 

Carrying  trade,  iii.  296. 

Carthi^  caibaaclea  from^  iii.  383. 
f,       ita  carpeta  and  ^iUowa,  iL  109. 
^       ita  Gommereey  iii.  384. 

Carthaginiana,  theb  trade  with  the  inte- 
rior, iii.  385. 

Caryatidea,  dance  o^  iL  256. 


Caryatidea,  eorringa,iL  62. 

Caryatoo,  amianthoa  of;  iiL  356. 

Caapian^,  ezpoaed  their  pannta,  iii.  434. 

Caaqnea,  iiL  163. 

Caaiandeiv  aon  of  Antipattf ,  a  epnrtaman, 

L228. 
Caaaia,  from  Arabia,  iiL  401. 
Caating  atatoea  with  pitch,  iiL  120,  «.  5. 
Caator  ml,  making  oCy  iL  355. 
Caatoridea,  a  breed  of  doga,  L  213. 
Cai^  did  not  exiat  at  Athena,  iiL  100. 
CatiDna  omatoa,  a  cake^  iiL  111. 
Cata,  exported  from  Boeotia,  iii.  337. 
Cattle,  how  ftttened,  iL  289. 

,     fed  on  fidi,  iL  289. 

„      atalla,  iL  291,  a-  6. 
Canoona,  Pehugi,  L  4,  7. 

ff  of  Paphlagonia,  L  4, 13L 

w  a  Trojan  tribe,  L  14. 

ft  in  EliB,  L  20. 

Cannae^,  eoatame  of  the  PfaaDophomi,  iL 

240. 
CaTalry-parade  in  the  Agon,  xiL  127. 
CecTopa,  not  the  inatitntor  of  marriage,  ii.  S. 
CedaivgOB,  the  lifiB  of  the  dead,  iiL  218. 
Cdiba^,  diarepntable,  ii.  5. 
Ceilinga,iL  82. 
Cehiberian  ateel,  iiL  155. 
Celtic  ennoa,  iiL  79. 

M    apikenardfiiL  371. 
Cement,  iiL  176. 

„      atatoea  of;  iiL  177. 
Cemetoiea,  hallowed,  iiL  426. 
Centanra,  Pehu^  i.  5. 

„       inTheaaaly,  L  10. 
Centaniy,  Peloponneaian,  iii.  332,  333. 

„       gathering  of;  iiL  295. 
Ceoa,  old  men  poiaooed  in,  iiL  437. 
Ceremoniea  of  marriage,  iL  13. 

„  n       at  Sparta,  L  393. 

Cerinthoa,  earth  from,  iiL  368. 
Clueremon,  a  pictme  from  him,  iL  412. 
Chaira,iL101. 
Chaii^makera,  price  oi;  iiL  24. 
Chainnaa  of  an  Eranoa,  iiL  81. 
Chakedon,  white  rode  of;  iiL  239. 
ChalcophoDoa,  atone  need  in  the  madu,  ii. 

264. 
Chalk,  medicinal,  from  Tbeaaly,  iiL  338. 
Chalkiamoa,  a  game,  i.  159. 
Chalybean  ateel,  iiL  155,  346. 
Chalybea,  exodled  in  the  fr*""^*^"*  d 

ateel,  iiL  154. 
ChaaddierB,iLl21. 
Chaonea,  Pda^  L  7. 

„       in  Epeiraa,  L  8. 
ChaoD]a,L54. 
Character  of  the  Greeka,  L  29. 

^        ^""f'gf  and  eaodlence  of;  L  46. 
Characteriatica  or  the  Tarioaaatatea,L  40. 
Charooal,  iL  124. 

„        prqpaiataan  of;  iiL  172. 
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Charcoal,  used  in  uneltiiig  fdnaoM,  liL  1 72. 

„        tellen  ofy  in  the  Agora,  iii.  124. 
Chares,  his  entertainment  of  the  citiaens, 

iii  86. 
Charges  in  public  baths,  ii.  91. 
Chariots,  ivhere  made,  iii.  104. 
Charitable  Erann,  iii  81. 

„        institutions,  iii  79. 
Charms,  iii  206. 

Charonian  staircase  in  the  theatre,  ii  231. 
Chase,  setting  oat  for  the,  ii  215. 

y,      of  the  wild  boor,  i  221. 
Chastisement  of  slaves,  iii  20. 
Chastity,  uncommon  in  Sparta,  i  390. 
Cheerfulness  of  the  Greek  character,  i  49. 
Cheese  in  Homeric  times,  ii.  132. 

„      quali^  of,  ii  287,  288. 

M      uted  in  pastry,  iii.  113. 

„      how  preserved,  ii  288. 

„      Oythian  and  Tromileian,  iii  331. 

„      from  Sicily,  iii.  375. 

„      moulds  for,  ii  288,  «.  4. 
Cheimeia  occupied  by  the  Chaones,  i  8. 
Chelichelone,  a  game,  i  151. 
Chelidonian  rocks,  iii  318. 
Chelonis,  her  story,  i.  398,  400. 
Chelysma,  or  &\ae  keel,  iii  314. 
Chemise,  ii  54. 
ChenobMcion,  ii  274. 
Cherries,  grafting  of^  ii  320. 
Chervil,  from  CiUda,  iii  351. 
Chestnuts,  ii.  163. 

„        from  ^e  Black  Sea,  iii.  341. 
Chests,  of  what  manufiictured,  iii  185. 
Chian  earth,  iii-  363. 

„     beds,  iii  104. 

„     wine,  iii.  116. 
Chians,  possessed  only  barbarian  slaves,  iii. 
12. 

„      slave-traders,  iii  7. 

„      servile  wars  of^  iii  12. 
ChUdbirth,i  116. 

Childhood,  its  representative,  i.  310. 
Child-sacrifice  in  S3riia,  i.  127,  n.  4. 
Children,  care  o£,  commenced  before  their 
birth,  i.  11.^ 
„.        of  fiEtUen  citiaens  supported  by 

the  state,  iii  69. 
„        of  disabled  soldiers  supported  by 

the  state,  iii.  69. 
M        where  exposed  at  Delphi,  i  122. 
„        denied cl^  linen  at  Sparta,i  171. 
Chimneys,  ii  92. 
Chiton,  ii.  58. 

Chitonea,  dance  so  called,  ii  259. 
Chlaina,  a  garment,  ii  69, 70. 
Chkmys,  a  garment,  ii.  69,  n.  3>  70. 
Choaspes,  water  of^  ii  134. 
Chcenix-measurers,  iii  67,  n.  !• 
Choerinse,  a  cake,  iii.  111. 
Choke-weed,  its  growth  how  subdued,  ii 

388. 


Chopping-blocks,  ii.  124. 

Choreuts,  costume  of^  ii  259. 

Choros,  part  of  the  Agora  at  Sparta,  i  96. 

Chcmis,  history  o^  ii  250,  seq. 

f,      its  origin,  ii  248. 

„     .numbor  cf,  ii  249. 
Chiysooolla,  from  Thrace,  iii  342. 
Chrysonetse,  Cretan  slaves,  iii  63. 
Chytra,  u.  122. 

„      exposure  of  infimts  in,  i.  121. 

M      a  form  of  salute,  i  152. 
Chytrinda,  a  game,  i  151. 
Cider,  ii.  361,  iii  118. 
Cilida,  exports  of^  iii.  351. 
Cilician  pirates,  i  16. 
Cimoliau  earth,  iii  358,  199. 
Cimdos,  water  coolers  of,  iii  1 14. 
Cimon,  his  generosity  to  the  Athenians,  iii. 

86. 
Cinnabar,  manufactnre  of,  iii  349. 
„        Spanish,  iii.  378. 
„        Attic,  iii  380. 
Cinnamon,  from  Arabia,  iii  401. 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  iii  213. 
Cisterns,  where  phiced,  ii  372. 
Cistus,  two  species  of  in  gardens,  ii.  331 . 
Cithara,  of  what  materials  made,  iii.  191. 
Citharistse,  i  186. 
Citharoedi,  i  186. 
Citron  tree,  ii  160. 
Citnm,  an  antidote,  ii.  161. 
Citrons,  ii  321. 
Civilisation,  causes  o^  i  208. 
Clans,  iii  101. 
Clarotse,  Cretan  serfr,  iii  63. 
CUsses  of  slaves,  iii.  26. 
Clazomene,  wine  o^  iii  116. 
Cleanthes,  the  parasite,  ii.  200. 
Cleinias,  the  Pythagorean,  i  187. 
Clematis,  ii  313. 
Clepsydra,  i  85. 
Climate  and  soil,  effisct  of^  i  43. 

„      force  of  in  Greece,  i  45. 

M      its  variations  in  Greece,  i  51. 

„      of  Attica,  i  63.  ^ 

Gothing  of  shepherds,  ii.  407. 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  how  represented 

on  the  stage,  ii  245. 
Clover,  time  of  sowing,  ii.  390. 
Clubs  at  Athens,  iii.  76, 161. 
Cnidos,  pottery  of,  iii,  163. 
Coal,  use  of,  iii  .174. 

„    mines  of  Liguria,  iii  373. 
Cock-fightmff,  i.  190. 
Coffins,  of  what  woods  made,  iii.  417. 
Colchis,  cucumbers  of^  iii  346. 
Collections,  private,  of  works  of  art,  i.  304. 
Colonies  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  fitbu- 

lous,  i.  28. 
Colophon,  resin  from,  iii.  849. 
Colophonians,  luxury  of^  ii  74. 
Columbary,  constmotioii  o^  ii  279. 
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Colamt,  wlijr  ilotad,  H.  83. 
Conedj,  origin  o^  iL  221. 

w       Menafy  raqmnte  fiv,  iL  227. 
CoauMroe  of  ramote  aBtiqmtj,  in.  248. 
n        of  Atticn,  liL  276. 
«        of  Done  ttetea,  iiL  245. 
CoBuaoiuai  cout,  iiL  281. 
CoDchyliata  Twtot,  iiL  226. 
Confinement,  period  d,  L  lli. 
Confligimtion  of  the  wodd,  m  danee,  iL  258. 
Conger  fiah  at  table,  iL  179. 
CoijefB,  ^lantiky  iii.  379. 
Conon  feaata  the  people,  iiL  86. 
ConMn^piinitj,  diaregafded  in    primitive 

mamasea,  ii.  6. 
CooMa,w,282. 

Convenation  at  entertainmenta,  iL  204. 
CooTvlMooa  in  childien,  L  133. 
Cook,  Athenian,  hia  character,  iL  197, 199. 
Cooking  in  the  Hooaeric  agea,  iL  129. 
Cooka,  Ac^  Hved  in  the  Agotn,  iiL  125. 
Cooper,  tnade  oC,  iiL  182. 
Copaia,  eela  of,  iiL  338. 
Copaea  of  myrtle,  Ac,  iL  803. 
C^pw  bolta,  iiL  307. 

„     droaa,  from  Crproa,  iiL  366. 
M     laminm  in  inula  of  hooaea,  iL  80. 
„     uaed  instead  of  iron,  iiL  153k 
„     bomt,  from  Egjpt,  iiL  389, 
Coml,  from  ^fdly,  iiL  875. 

„    black,  from  the  Sen  of  Hannoa,  in. 
345. 
Cofdnx,  a  kind  of  danoe,  L  389. 
Corinna,  infloenoe  of  her  beantr,  L  298« 
Corinth,  manttfiKtorea  of,  iiL  278. 
M      pottCTj  o^  iiL  103. 
„      commeree  of,  m.  272. 
«      exporta  o^  iiL  333. 
Corinthian  alaTea,  iiL  67,  a.  1* 
Cork  tree,  aoootint  of,  iL  313. 
Com,  in  what  ialanda  produced,  iiL  356. 
„    plooghed  into  the  field,  iL  384. 
„    trod  out  by  oxen,  iL  394. 
„    flrinding  id,  iiL  105. 
„    how  eaten  in  eariy  ages,  iiL  104. 
„    amount  of  importation  at  Athena, 

iiL  293. 
„    from  the  Bkck  Sea,  iiL  342. 
„    -chandlers  in  the  Agora,  iiL  124. 
„    -flag  in  bread,  iiL  107. 
„    -iais,  iiL  194. 
„    -laws,  iiL  293, 296. 
„    -maiket.  iiL  128. 
„    shipa,  iiL  257,  305. 
„    -tiade,  in.  292. 
Coiponl  punishment  of  boys,  L  169. 
Corpses,  eare  d,  iii.  416. 

„      ominousof  evil,  L  368. 
Corpulence,  a  crime  at  Sparta,  L  271. 
CoTMlets,  iiL  163. 
Corsica,  timbsr  from,  iiL  376. 
Coiycian  cave,  aafion  of  the,  iiL  350. 


Coiythaliatriae,  L  142. 
Cos,  fidirics  o^  iii.  214. 
„  wine  ol^iL  167,  iiL  116. 
„  enorts  of^  ilL  366. 
„  sillcwoims  o£^  m.  217. 
Coametios,  eonyenation  conwiming,  iLSS, 

„        use  0^  iiL  134. 
Coamo,  inTented  a  liquid  to  harden  iteel, 

iiL  155. 
Coatame  of  the  Giedu,  iL  50. 
M      of  Athenian  youth,  iL  72. 
„      of  a  hunter,  L  212. 
„      of  dioreatae,  iL  259. 
Cothon,  bastard  emwald  from,  iiL  383. 
Cothona,  Tfonian,  iiL  335. 
Cothunii,  uae  of  on  the  stage,  iL  260. 
Cottabos,  «0e  Kottaboa. 
Cotton,  Egyptian,  iiL  388. 

w     mannfitrtare  in  India,  iiL  411. 
n     -tree,  in  Tylos,  ixL  402. 
Coimtecpanea,  iL  106. 
Country  houses,  iL  271. 
Courage  of  the  stag,  L  221. 
Courta  of  hooaea,  ii.  77. 
Coreriets  of  peaoodu*  akina,  iL  103. 
Cows,  iL  286. 
Cradles,  L  117, 136. 
Cranaans,  Pehu^  L  7. 

„       the  Pefa^gi  of  Attica  aocaOd, 
L22. 
Crane  dance,  ao  called,  iL  258,  and  a.  5. 
w     or  Oeranos,  a  madiine  naed  upoa 
the  stage,  iL  230. 
Craieaklea,  her  death,  L  397. 
Credit,  iiL  280. 
Creion,  a  cake,  L  393. 
Cremation,  iii.  418. 
Cienides,  mines  o^  iiL  340. 
Crestona,  inhabited  by  Pda^  L  7. 
Crests,  ia  163. 
Cretan  markmiOTi,  L  227. 
n     aerfr,  their  diTisions,  L  63. 
w     their  conditioD,  iiL  65. 
n     education,  L  109. 
Cretans,  their  attempt  to  subjugae  Attka, 

L22. 
Crete,  a  oommeraal  station,  iiL  258. 

n    dittany  from,  iiL  364. 
(Mbanoa,  a  cake,  L  393,  iiL  1 09. 
Criera,  iii.  126. 
Crimes  committed  in  the  wars  of  Greece, 

L48. 
Dooomagma  from  Syria,  iiL  393. 
Croeotion,  a  robe,  iL  58. 
Crowns,  uae  o^  iL  304. 
Crows,  round  the  Acrtqpolis,  L  77,  a.  SL 
Crudty  of  ^lartana  towards  their  slans, 

iiL  45. 
Crypteia,  institution  of  the,  L  275,  in.  49. 
CucnmboB,  forcing  of,  326. 

M         eztraoidioary  ones,  iL  327. 
Cnimsaci,  iiL  163. 
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Cumin,  from  Qaktia,  iii.  350. 
Cund  of  the  theatre,  ii.  223,  ».  % 
Cup-bearen,  ii.  191. 

M         slaves,  iiL  30. 
„    engrayers,  ii.  115. 
Cupboard,  description  of  the,  ii.  111. 
Caps,  number  o^  drunk,  ii.  194. 

w    their  yarious  dimensions,  ii.  1 92. 
Curds,  ii  288. 
Curetes  in  Euboea,  L  5. 

„      worsted  in  a  contest  for  the  La- 
lantian  plain,  i.  5. 

M      fly  across  the  Euripos,  i.  5. 

„     the  ALuAmn*  called  by  this  name 
in  Homer,  L  6.  «.  1. 

„      take  refuge  in  Acamania,  i.  6. 
Curetis,  ancient  name  of  ^tolia,  L  5. 

„  „        Acamania,  L  6,  ».l. 

Cushions,  ii.  104, 177,  n.  4. 
Cutlery,  quality  o^  iiL  156. 
Cyclops,  a  Pelasgian  caste,  u  18. 
Cydonian  slaves,  iii.  64. 

n        wine,  iiL  116,  and  ».  1 3. 
Cynisca  sent  chariots  to  Olympio,  L  389. 
Cynosarges,  gymnasium  of^  L  195. 

r,  children  exposed  there,  L  124. 

Cynosurse,  quarter  of  the,  L  94,  105. 
Cyphi,  a  perfume,  iii.  1 34. 
Cypresses,  legend  connected  with,  iL  305. 
Cypros,  exports  of,  iiL  357. 

„      productions  of,  iiL  361. 

M      hairy  sheep  from,  iiL  368. 
Cypselos,  prise  of  beauty  proposed  by,L299. 
Cyrenaica,  productions  of,  iii.  384. 
Cyrene,  silphion  from,  iiL  383. 
Cythera,  commerce  of^  iiL  269. 
Cytherodices,  iiL  270. 
Cytisus,  food  of  sheep,  iL  428,  n.  7. 

„  offowls,iL278. 

Cyncos,  a  Pekisgian  city,  L  4,  n.  2, 13. 

M       melilot  from,  iii.  344. 


D. 


Daggsrs,  varieties  of^  iii.  159. 
Dalmatia,  wild  turnips  from,  iiL  369. 
Damon,  remark  of  his  upon  education,  L 

187. 
Danaos,  said  to  have  taught  the  art  of  dig- 
ging wells,  iL  372. 
Duices,  practised  by  women,  L  404,  n.  2. 

„      mimetic,  in  the  theatre,  ii.  252. 

„      at  entertainments,  ii.  186. 

f,      performed  by  the  Choros,  iL  251. 

„      classification  o^  ii.  253. 
Dancing,  study  o^  at  Sparta,  L  287. 

„       its  character  at  Sparta,  L  388. 

„       a  portion  of  gymdMtics,  i.  203. 
Dancing-giiis  at  entertainments,  iL  184. 
Dardanian  slares,  iiL  45. 
Dates,  u.  165. 

VOL.  III. 


Dates  frcMn  Syria,  iiL  390. 

„      from  Arabia,  iii.  396. 
Day-lily,  in  bread,  iii.  107. 
Dead,  duties  to  the,  iiL  419. 

„      buried  in  private  cemeteries,  ii.  270. 
Deamess  of  fish,  iL  143. 
Death,  Greek  notion  of,  iiL  415. 
Declaration  of  love,  i.  419. 
Decoy-dove,  ii.  279,  n,  9. 
Decoys,  in  hunting,  L  230. 
Deicelistae,  Spartan  acton,  ii.  238. 
Deicelistic  dance  at  Sparta,  L  389. 
Deigma  in  the  Peirseeus,  L  75. 
Dcimalea,  a  dance,  iL  255. 
Deipnocletor,  his  office,  iL  172. 
Deipnon,  ii.  171. 

Deity  delights  in  lofty  mountains,  L  1 3. 
Delian  games,  L  416. 
Delos,  purification  of,  iii.  429. 
Delphian  cutlery,  iiL  157. 
Demetrius,  his  magnificent  chlamys,  iii. 

219,  n.  2. 
Demi  of  Attica,  L  64. 
Democracy,  its  struggles   with   oligarchy, 
L47. 
„  confers    undue    influence    on 

women,  ii.  36. 
Demosthenes,  his  character  as  an  orator,  L 

346. 
Dentifrices,  iii.  1 38. 
Depilatory  preparations,  iii.  141. 
Derbices,  ate  their  parents,  iii.  434. 
Deshabille,  indecorous,  what,  iL  38. 
Desposionauts,  iiL  56. 
Dessert,  iii.  181. 
Devices  on  shields  iii*  166. 
Diamonds  from  Ethiopia,  iiL  382. 
Dicaea,  a  celebrated  mare,  iL  282. 
Didaskaloi,  not  respected,  L  179. 
Dielkustinda,  a  game,  L  155. 
Dill,  exported  from  Egypt,  iii.  387. 
Dining-rooms,  ii.  87. 
Dinner,  preparations  for,  ii.  174. 
Diodotos,  oration  of  Lysias  for  the  children 

of,  i.  406. 
DiogeneSy  reduced  to  slavery,  L  171. 

„         his  system  of  education,  L  172. 
Dionysiac  theatre,  ii.  221. 

^       artificers,  iL  233. 
Dionysios,  a  beggar,  iiL  90. 
Diopos,  an  earring,  iL  62. 
DipnthersB,  clothing  of  shepherds,  ii.  407. 
Diploidion,  a  garment,  iL  57. 
Dipodia,  a  Spartan  dance,  L  388. 
Disabilities  of  slaves,  iiL  19. 
Disapprobation,  mark  oi^  at  the  theatre,  iL' 

224. 
Discipline  of  Spartan  education,  L  267. 
Dishes,  number  of,  iL  181. 
„      eaten  hot,  iL  180. 
Disreputable  callings,  iiL  99. 
Districts  set  apart  for  the  chase,  i.  217. 
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Difuu,  iiL  8S. 

„     method  of  redining  on,  ii.  177. 
Diren,  their  arta,  iiL  234. 
Divination,  L  367. 
Diring-beD,  fint  notion  o^  iiL  235. 
Diriuon  of  labour,  iiL  99. 
Dmoei,  origin  of  the  name,  iiL  4. 
Dodona,  ontde  of^  L  <>. 

n      a  place  of  diis  name  in  Theaaaly, 
L  6,  a.  2. 
Dodonaean  Zeui,  fime  and  oracle  of^  L  56. 
Does,  nickling  their  fiiwni,  L  220. 
Dog^rote,  gathering  o^  iiL  204. 

»  tkin-cap  worn  bj  Hdota,  iiL  45. 
Dogi,L2I3. 

w     of  what  eoontries  fiunoos,  i.  21 4. 

„     of  Sparta,  iiL  334. 

a,     crotMd  with  the  tiger,  i.  214. 

„     employed  as  guardiani,  iL  77. 

y»     in  hunting,  L  209. 

M     used  by  thepherdi,  iL  406. 

n     killed  during  the  dog-days  at  Aigos, 
iiL  211. 
Dolopians,  Pelasgi,  L  8. 
Dolops,  son  of  Hermes,  L  8,  «.  6. 
Domestic  medicine,  iiL  206. 
Door-handles,  iL  95. 

„    keepers,  ii.  77. 

M    pivots,  iiL  181. 
Doors,  materials  of,  ii.  94. 
Dorian  women,  their  beauty,  i.  382. 
Dorians,  their  intdlectual  cultivation,  L  280. 
Dove-cotes,  construction  of^  ii.  279. 
Doves,  shot  with  arrows,  i.  210. 

M     from  Cypros,  iii.  368. 

„    from  Sicily,  iiL  375. 
Draco,  his  laws  against  vagabondage,  iiL  96. 
Dni^n  wort  eaten,  iii.  108. 
Drams,  ii.  93. 

Dramatic  exhibitions,  origin  <df  iL  220. 
Diawing,  for  what  purpose  taught,  L  188. 
Dreams  of  evil  omen,  i.  368. 

M     fiiith  in,  ii.  402,  a.  3. 

„     frightful,  how  obtained,  iii.  213. 
Dress,  object  of,  iL  68. 
Drimacos,  story  of,  iii.  13. 

„        hereon  of,  iii.  427. 
Drinking,  hiws  of,  ii.  1 96. 

„       bouts  among  the  Macedonians, 

ii.  194. 
„        horns,  ii.  116,  118. 
Dromos  of  Sparta,  L  101. 

„      t^  part  of  the  theatre,  ii.  225. 
Drones,  how  expelled  from  luves,  iL  296. 
^Dryopes,  ip  Doris,  L  10. 
„       in  Thesttly,  i.  10. 
w       in  Epeiros,  i.  10. 
„       in  Peloponnesos.  L  10. 
Ducks,  wild,  ii.  150. 

„     care  of,  ii.  277. 
Dutch,  their  laws  concerning  slavery,  iii.  39, 

a.  2. 


Duty  on  com,  fixed,  iiL  296. 
Dwellings  of  private  peopb  not 

75. 
Dyeing,  iiL  223. 
^      hair,  iii.  141. 


mean,  a. 


Eaols,  its  war  with  the  hare.  L  216. 
f,      stones  from  Arabia,  iiL  395. 
Eariy  rising,  iL  79. 
GarnngB,u.  61. 
Earthenware,  boats  of,  iiL  301. 
Earthquakes,  foretold  by  birds,  iL  379, 

a.  1. 
Earths,  painters',  iiL  199. 
Ebony,  from  Africa,  iii.  381. 
Ecbatena,L  72. 
Eocydema,  a  machine  upon  the  stage,  ii 

227. 
Echeia  of  the  theatre,  ii.  264. 
Echinos,  or  sea-chestnut,  anecdote  concern- 
ing, iL  147. 
Echo,  disliked  by  ben,  iL  293. 
Edacttsma,  a  dance,  ii.  255. 
Education,  theory  of;  L  107. 

y,         at  Athena,  not  national,  L  1 11. 
„         of  the  Greeks  excellent,  i.  166. 
»         of  the  worid.  L  262. 
n         of  giris,  i.  403. 
M         of  shef^erda,  iiL  402. 
n         of  slaves,  iiL  26,  30. 
n         of  the  Spartans,  Cretans,  Ar- 
cadians, &c,  i.  265. 
f,         at  Sparta  in  the  hands  of  the 

state,  L  266. 
n         objects  of  at  Sparta,  L  288. 
0         Lycurgus*s  idea  o^  L  385. 
„         at  Sparta,  martial  and  sevefe, 

L  270. 
„         of  Spartan  girls,  L  385,  389. 
Eel  fisheries,  iii.  233. 
£ela,iL  148. 
Eggs,  how  eaten,  ii.  156. 
E^ypt,  ito  exports,  iii.  386. 
„     gold  mines  of,  iiL  168. 
„     charcoal  o^  iii.  174. 
Egyptian  vines,  iL  337. 
„       marble,  iiL  390. 
„       fig-tree,  iL  322.  a.  4. 
E^tians,  their  mode  of  sepnltnre,  iiL  433. 
Eilapind,  or  grand  dinner,  iL  172. 
Eileithyia,  L  114. 
Eiresion^  iiL  92. 
Eiscydema,  a  madiine  upon  the  ctage,  iL 

228. 
Elatea.  wheat  o^  iiL  339. 
Elba,  iron  ore  from,  iii.  377. 
Electra,L  334. 

Elementary  instruction,  L  164. 
Elephant,  a  cup,  iL  117. 
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Elephantine,'  ondeciduout  Tines  of,  iL  337. 
Elia,  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Hellenes,  i. 
67. 
„    exports  of,  iii.  332. 
Eloquence,  stady  of,  i.  235. 
Elymoean  hares,  L  219. 
Elysian  fields,  iiL  432. 
Emancipation  of  the  Helots,  iii.  3d. 
Emathea,  occupied  by  Pelasgi,  i.  7. 
Embroideiy,  iii  219. 

„  in  Homeric  times,  i.  379. 

Emerald,  engraved  for  rings,  iii.  149. 

„       lions*  eyes  made  of^  iii.  238. 

A       from  Egypt,  iiL  389. 

„       from  BacUiana,  iii  406. 
Emetics,  iii  212. 
Emplojrments  of  slaves,  iii  30. 
Emporiae,  lines  of  the,  iii.  377. 
Empusa,  &c,  i  140. 

„       fear  of,  conquered  in  children,  i. 
135. 
Eropnsse  Indus,  i  156. 
Enailos,  story  o^  ii  113. 
Encotyle,  a  game,  i  151. 
Endymion,  beloved  by  Sleep,  i.  424. 
Engraving  gems,  iii  151. 
Em'gmas,  ii.  215. 
Entertainments,  ii  170. 

„  picture  oft  ii.  179. 

Entimos  of  Oortyua,  his  hiitory,  ii.  106. 
Epeiros,  peopled  by  Pelasgi,  i  6. 

M      included  in  Greece,  by  Homer,  i. 
55,  n,  3. 

9,      exports  0^  iii  340. 
Epeunactse,  iii  61. 
Ephebeion,  i  196. 
^hedrismos,  a  game,  i  150. 
i^hentinda,  a  game,  i  163. 
Ephesos,  exports  of,  iii.  354. 
Epibl«na,  a  garment,  ii.  57. 
Epicnemidian  Locrians,  ill. 
Epidamnian  commerce,  iii.  275. 
Epigoneion,  a  musical  instrument,  iii  192. 
Episitioi,  iii  87. 
Epitaph  on  a  cat.  i  190,  n,  1. 
Epithalamium,  ii  26. 
Epomis,  a  garment,  ii  57. 
Epostrakimos,  a  game,  i  153. 
Equine  beauty,  conception  of^  ii.  288. 
Ennistfis,  members  of  Eranoi,  iii.  76. 
Eranoi,  iii.  75. 

„     money  reffulations  of^  iii.  83. 
Erectheion,  descnption  o^  i  80. 
Erectheus,  chiqiel  of,  i.  80. 

„         sea  0^  i.  85. 
Eretrian  earths,  iii.  363. 
Erich  thonios,  i.  81. 
Eriniean  jet,  iii  375. 
Erinnyes,  their  duties,  i  360,  361. 
Eructeres,  iii  55. 

Essedones,  ate  their  parents,  iii  434. 
Etesian  winds,  iii  322. 


Etrurian  pUUe,  iii.  104. 
Eubcea,  adventures  in,  ii  418. 

M      exports  0^  iii  367. 
Eubcean  walnut  wood,  iii  180. 
Eumenides,  representation  o^  i.  412. 
Eumolpos,  settles  at  Eleusis,  i  22. 
Eunostos,  the  god  of  mills,  iii  107. 
Eunuchs,  porters,  iii.  32. 

M       tiade  in,  iii.  17. 

„       from  Sardis,  iii  354. 
Eunns,  story  o^  iii  13,  n.  2. 
Euphorbia  from  Laconia,  iii.  334. 

„        from  Mount  Atlas,  iii.  384. 
Euripides,  character  of  his  intellect,  i  332, 
Euros,  iii  320. 

Eurotas,  banks  of  the,  i  93,  n,  2. 
Euryleonis,  sent  chariots  to  Olympia,  i 

390. 
Eurypontidse,  tombs  of^  i  98. 
Euthydemus,  specimens  of  sophistical  ar- 
guments from  the,  i  255. 
Euxine,  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  on  its  south- 
em  shore,  i  4. 
Evergreens,  ii.  311. 
Exchange,  or  Deigma,  iii  298. 
Exercise  necessary  for  children,  i  144. 
Exercises  of  youth,  i  189. 
Exhibitions  of  art,  i  303. 

„  of  industry,  iii  98. 

„  of  leeks,  uL  332. 

Exomis,  a  garment,  ii  57,  S9. 
Exports  and  imports  of  Oreeoe,  iii  326. 
Exports  of  Athens,  iii  278. 
Exposure  of  in£snts,  iii  121, 
Eyes,  i  43. 
M    what  coloured  preferred  for,  i  871, 
A.  2. 


F. 


Fablx  of  the  lion,  i  165. 
Fables,  i  165,  166. 
Facade,  u.  80. 
Fair  of  Komana,  iii  347. 
Fairs,  iii  274. 
Falconry,  i  228. 

„       in  Thrace,  i  229. 
Fallowing,  ii  385. 
Fallow-groimds,  ii.  386. 
Families  at  Sparta,  iii  427. 
Family,  internal  regulation  of  the,  ii  29. 
Fans  from  Phocis,  iii.  339. 
Faroe,  acted  during  the  vintage,  ii  351. 
Fanner,  his  studies,  ii  362,  sqq. 
Farm-house,  interior  of,  ii.  279. 
Fastenings  of  doors,  ii.  94. 
Fat  tyrant,  story  of^  i  272,  ».  1. 
Fatness,  how  avoided,  ii.  56. 
Fawn  hunting,  i.  219,  220. 
Fawn-skin  budtins,  iii  222. 
Feast  of  the  Fifth  Day,  i  128. 
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FaUiifet»  imifonBitj  o^  among  the  Scy- 

thins,  L  42,  «.  1. 
FeOoet  of  wboels,  witli  what  made,  iL 

S81. 
Felt,  Laconlan,  iii.  336. 
Female  education  at  Sparta,  i.  385. 

M      beaatj  not  easily  represented,  L 

812. 
f,      ilaTea,  their  employmenta,  iiL  33. 
Fennentation,  the  lecond,  how  checked,  iiL 

116. 
Ferocity  of  the  Spartans,  iii.  58. 
Fenet,  oaed  in  labbit-hanting,  L  218. 
Ferrymen,  iii.  103.  a.  8. 
FerUlitT  of  parU  of  Laconia,  L  60. 
Festivais,  attended  by  women,  i  404. 
Fighting  cocks,  it  155. 
Fig-wine,  iii.  118. 
Figs,  ii.  158. 
„    Yarioos  kinds  of,  iL  823. 
„    Attic,  iiL  827. 
M    how  nsed  in  the  nursery,  i.  187. 
„    from  Paros,  iiL  856. 
M   tree,  graltinff  of^  iL  819. 
M   planteid  outside  nneyards,  iL  849. 
Filial  piety,  L  80. 
Fine  Arts,  their  infioence  on  education, 

L289. 
Fingeriings  for  ardiers,  iiL  165. 
Fire,  how  procored,  iL  128,  iii.  175. 
Fish,  list  of,  iL  149. 
ff    deamess  o^  ii.  148. 
n    their  sleep,  iiL  242. 
M    eaten  in  Homeric  times,  iL  131. 
„    much  eaten  in  later  times,  ii.  138. 
„    given  to  cattle,  iL  289. 
ft    baying,  ii.  1 89 
„    maricet,  iL  139. 
M        1,       laws  0^  iL  142. 
Fisheries,  iiL  282. 
Fisherman^  life,  iiL  103. 
Fishing  in  Homeric  times,  iL  132. 
„      with  hooks,  L  210. 
„     at  night,  iiL  237. 
Fishmongers  in  the  agora,  iiL  125. 
f,         disrepotable  trade,  99. 
Fish-pond  on  board  ship,  iiL  308. 
Flail,  sometimes  nsed,  &  395. 
Flambean-sellers  in  the  agon,  iii.  125. 
Flambeaux,  iiL  197. 
Flap,  used  for  a  bellows,  ii.  124. 
Flasks,  made  by  prisoners,  iii.  114. 
FUx,  grown  in  Elis,  iiL  215,  333. 
Fle^-food,  n.  129. 
Flies,  what,  ii.  173. 
Flocks  of  eren  numbers,  ii.  432. 

„      number  of,  iL  405,  and  n.  5. 
Floor  of  kitchen,  iL  93. 
Flooring,  ii.  81. 
Florentme  kiss,  L  152. 
Flour,  how  produced,  iiL  104. 

„    merchants  in  the  agora,  iiL  124. 


Flower  gaitien,  iL  802. 

^       beds,  iL  304. 

„       dance,  iL  257. 

y,       giris,  iii.  128. 

„       sellers  in  the  agora,  iii.  123^ 
Flowered  tissues,  iiL  218. 
Flow^s  used  in  crowna,  iL  304,  ■.  4. 
„      mythdogical  asaodatioo  o^  iL  305. 
„      pitrfiision  o^  iL  310. 
„      what  kind  bred  by  ^  bee,  il 
292. 
Flute,  music  of  the,  L  186,  iiL  190. 

w     idayers  in  the  agora,  iiL  125. 
Folding  seats,  iiL  188. 
Food,iL  125. 

n    classification  of^  iL  128. 

„    working  for,  iiL  87. 

„     of  the  poor,  iiL  94. 

„    of  slaves,  iiL  28. 

„    of  the  bear,  L  226. 
Football,  English  game  o^  L  157. 
Footsnares,  L  222. 
Foreigners,  could  not  sell  in  the  agoia,  iiL 

99. 
Four-post  bedsteads,  iL  108. 
Fowl-house,  iL  278. 
Fowling,  L  206. 

y^       cradty  in,  L  280. 
Fowls,  ii.  150. 

„     care  oty  ii.  277. 

^      food  of,  ii.  278. 
Frankincense,  from  Arabia,  m.  396. 
Freckles,  how  removed,  iiL  186,  seq. 
Freedom,  how  obtained  by  Attic  alavca, 

iii.  19. 
Free  states,  spirit  of  education  iru  L  238. 
Friendship,  aptitude  of  the  Qredu  for,  L 

82. 
Frontlets  for  horses,  iiL  164. 
Fruit  trees,  iL  316. 
„    shops  in  the  agora,  iiL  121. 
„    what  kinds  eaten,  ii.  158 — 1 65. 
„    how  preserved,  iL  858 — 361. 
„    how  moulded  by  gardeners,  iL  323. 
„    exportaiion  o£,  iii.  827. 
Fruits,  how  forced,  iL  321. 
Fuel,  ii.  124,  iiL  173. 
Fullers,  trade  of  the,  iiL  232. 
Fullers'  earth,  iiL  199. 
Fund  of  the  Erani,  iiL  80. 
Funeral  ceremonies,  iiL  414. 

„      pile,  iiL  418. 
Furies,  Uieir  costume  on  the  stage,  ii.  260. 
Furniture,  iL  97. 

„        of  what  woods  made,  iiL  183. 
Furs,  imported  by  Persia,  iii.  408. 
Future  rewards  and  punishments,  L  856. 


G. 


Gadplibs,  iL421,  n.  1. 
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Oaia,  mystic  navel  of,  i.  56. 

Galatia,  wine  of,  iii.  117. 

Galbanum,  from  Syria,  iii.  392. 

GaUeys,  iii  302. 

Gall-nuts,  for  staining  wood,  iii  159. 

Gamelion,  or  nuptial  month,  ii.  9. 

Gamelios,  or  bride-cake,  ii.  20. 

Games  of  children,  L  149,  163. 

Game  eaten  in  the  Homeric  times,  ii  130. 

M     cocks  of  Alexandria,  iii.  388. 
Garden  of  the  Greeks,  ii,  79,  301, 
Gardens  of  Adonis,  ii  322. 

M  Aldnoos,  of  the    Hesperides, 

and  of  Midas,  ii  318. 
Garlands,  use  of;  ii.  304. 
Garlic,  ii  332. 

ft     eaten  in  Homeric  times,  ii  133. 
M      from  Megara,  ii  155. 

M     from  Egypt,  iii  386. 
Gastronomers,  list  of  celebrated,  ii  201. 
Gaul,  exports  of,  iu.  377. 
Geese,  feeding,  ii  274. 

M      how  fattened,  ii.  275. 

„      their  livers  how  enlarged,  ii.  276. 

n      sagacity  of^  ii  275,  «•.  1. 
Gems,  engraved  for  signets,  iii  148. 
Genii  of  eating  and  drinking,  ii  169. 
Geometry,  study  of,  i  183. 
Geranion,  or  ciane^s  bill,  a  sort  of  truffle,  ii 

333. 
Germander,  from  Pontes,  iii.  344. 
Gerula,  or  under-nurse,  i  136. 
GethyUis,  a  species  of  leek,  ii.  332. 
Ghosts,  belief  in,  i  364. 
Gift-b«irers,  or  serfs,  iii.  61. 
Gilding,  art  of,  ii  80,  iii.  146. 
Ginger,  iii  201. 

M      from  Arabia,  400. 
Gingidium,  from  Syria,  iii.  393. 
Gingra,  a  dance,  ii  257. 
Gingras,  a  flute,  iii.  190. 
Giraffe,  from  Ethiopia  and  India,  iii.  381. 
Girls,  their  education,  i.  403. 
Glass,  mann&ctnre  o^  iii  195,  196. 

„     coloured,  iii  196. 

„     malleable,  iii  196. 

y,     from  Alexandria,  iii.  390. 

„     cups,  ii.  115. 

„     dishes,  ii  23. 

„     mirrors,  ii  119. 

„     windows,  ii  82. 
Gloves,  iii  220. 

M      worn  by  rustics,  ii  383. 
Glyeera,  bon  mot  attributed  to  her,  ii  44. 

„       the  queen  of  Harpalos,  ii  45. 
Gnathena,  her  witty  repartees,  ii  44. 
Goad,  use  of  the,  ii  385. 
Goatherds,  ii.  427. 
Goats,  ii.  280. 

„      cheese  o^  i  227. 

n      horns,  why  placed  at  the  feet  of 
vines,  ii  343. 


Goat-skin  cloak,  ii  407. 
Goblets  of  amber,  ii.  1 1 1 .  * 

God,  belief  in,  i  350. 
„    nature  of,  incomprehensible,  i.  354. 
„    his  attributes,  i  354. 
„    belief  in  his  unity,  i.  353. 
Goddesses,  their  form  and  beauty,  i  31 1. 

„         wherefore  draped,  i  313. 
Gods,  beneficent,  i  30. 
„    character  of,  i  31 1. 
„    borrowed  some  of  their  glory  from 

the  human  mind,  i  290. 
„    of  the  shepherd  race,  ii.  403,  n.  1. 
Gold  mines  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
i4. 
M         on  the  shores  of  Thrace,  i  5. 
„  of  Thasos,  iii.  356. 

„  of  Egypt,  iii.  168. 

Gold,  at  Sparta,  iii.  263. 
„    plate,  ii  110. 

„    pUtes  on  walls  of  houses,  ii  80. 
„     thread,  iii.  220. 
Golden  age,  food  of  the,  i.  12,  ii.  128. 
„      water  in  Persia,  ii.  135. 
„      statues,  iii.  144. 
Goldsmiths,  iii.  142. 
Goose'sliver,ii.  152,  276. 
Gorgias,  account  of,  i  246. 

»       under  whom  he  studied,  i  247. 
„       his  pupils,  i.  248. 
„       ambassador frt)m  Leontium,  i  247. 
„       his  golden  statue  at  Delphi,  i.  249. 
Goslings,  care  of;  ii  274. 
Gourd,  eaten,  ii.  326. 
Government,  origin  of  the  Gredc  notions 

on,  i.  38. 
Grace  before  meat,  ii.  176. 
Graces,  dance  of  the,  ii  259. 
Grafting,  first  mention  o^  iii  318. 
Grain,  various  kinds  of;  iu.  107. 

„     how  preserved  in  granaries,  ii.  397 

sqq. 
„     how  eaten  in  ancient  times,  ii  128. 
„     choice  of,  for  sowing,  ii  387. 
„     pickers,  iii.  91. 
Grammateion,  a  kind  of  cup,  ii.  116. 
Granaries,  preparation  of,  ii  396. 

„        of  Syra,  Northern  Africa,  and 
the  Azores,  ii  398,  n,  3. 
Granite,  Theban,  iii.  388. 
Grapes,  ii.  165. 

„      the     kinds    now    cultivated    in 

Greece,  ii  355,  n.  3. 
„      how  produced  without  stones,  ii 

341. 
„      medicinal,  how  produced,  ii  341. 
„      how  preserved  fresh,  ii  356. 
„      snteared  with  lime,  ii.  317. 
Grass,  beds  stuffed  with,  ii  103. 
Graves,  how  adorned,  iii.  431. 
Greaves,  iii.  165. 
Greece,  called  Hellas,  i.  1« 
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Gneoe,  iu  viried  nirfaoe,  L  53. 

Oreeki,  their  MipeTiority  in  the  arts,  L  290. 

OroengTooen  in  the  agora,  iiL  121. 

Grinding  corn,  iii.  104. 

Oriphoi,  iL  215. 

Oriphofty  definition  o^  iu  216. 

Onmpe  of  statues  in  the  Acropolis,  i.  79, 

80. 
GroTes,  around  houses,  iL  27 1 . 
Gmel,  ii.  153. 
Guardian  ^iiits,  1 364. 
Guardians  of  estates,  ii.  400. 
Guests,  departure  of  the,  iL  21 9. 

f,     number  o^  fixed  by  law,  ii.  173. 
Guild  ofactors,ii.  233. 
Guinea-fowls,  ^Etolian,  iii.  340. 
Gunpowder,  iiL  199. 
Gjrges,  stoiy  of,  iL  410. 

n     vast  banrow  thrown  up  bj  him,  iiL 
429. 
Gymnasia,  general  description  of,  L  195. 
„        of  Athens,  L  193. 
M        exemses  of^  i.  191. 
Gymnasiarch,  i.  176. 
Gymnastics,  object  o^  L  191, 192. 
„         at  Sparta,  L  275. 
„         enthusiastically  studied,  L  204. 
„         first  step  in,  L  197. 
Gymnopaedia,  L  287. 
Gyiueconitis,  iL  80. 
Gypones,  certain  dancers,  iL  256. 
Gypsum,  from  Epeiros,  iii.  340. 

,,       for  windows,  ii.  82. 
Gythium,  the  port  of  Sparta,  iiL  268. 


H. 


Hair,  caie  of;  iL  66, 

„     colour  0^  L  371,  fi.  2. 

„     how  dyed,4iB  141. 

„     how  preserved   and   strengthened, 
iii.  140. 

„     'worn  long  at  Sparta,  ii.  7 1 . 

M     garments  of;  iiL  217. 
Halcyonion,  from  the  shores  of  the  Pio- 

pontis,  iii.  345. 
Half-doors,  iL  94. 
Haliacmon,  valley  of;  L  5. 
Halicamassos,  iL  167. 
Halimos,  procured  milk  to  nurses,  L  133, 

».  2. 
Hamadryads,  L  362. 
Hams,  Ac,  sold  in  the  agora,  iiL  123. 

„     from  Gaul,  iiL  37/. 

„     from  Cyrene,  iii.  381. 

„     from  Phryffia,  iiL  353. 
Huid-mill,  invention  of,  iii.  104. 

„    mirrora,  iL  119. 
Hands,  perfumed  before  dinner,  iL  175. 
Hangings,  ii.  80. 
Hare-hunting,  1.1217. 


Harrows,  iL  382. 

Harvest,  sacrifices  preceding,  iL  390. 

Hatching,  time  oi,  iL  278. 

Hats,  iL  72. 

„    manu&cture  o^  iiL  222. 
Hawking  vi^petables  in  the  street,  iii.  88. 
Hay,  iL  389. 
„    Thradan  trade  in,  iiL  341. 

fields,  moss  howremovedfrom,  iL  389. 
„    harvest,  iL  389. 
Head-nets,  fnm  Achaia,  iiL  333. 
Healths,  drinking  of;  iL  192. 
Hecate,  sacrifices  to^  eaten  by  the  poor, 

iiL  91. 
Hecateridea,  a  dance,  iL  255. 
Hedges,  iL  313. 
Hedge-flowers,  iL  314. 
Hcducomos,  a  dance,  iL  255. 
Heir  apparent,  at  Spaita,  exempted  frun 

punishment  when  a  boy,  i.  270. 
Helen,  goblet  of^  iL  112. 
Heliotrope,  wherefore  it  turns  towards  the 

sun,  ii.  331,11.  2. 
Helix,  an  oruament,  iL  62. 
HeUas,  signification  of;  L  1. 
„      a  city  of  Thessaly,  L  1. 
„      origmal  inhabitants  oi;  L  1. 
„      progress  of  the  name,  i.  1. 
HeUebore,  eaten  by  shepherds,  iiL  210. 
Hellenes,  not  the  original  inhabitaots  of 
HeUas,L2. 
„       their  origin,  L  27. 
HeUenion,  a  |dace  at  Sparta,  L  98. 

M  w      At  Nanoatis,  iiL  258L 

Hehnets,iiL162. 
Helot  nurses  sold,  iiL  40. 
M    derivation  of  the  word,  iiL  37. 
M    wars,  iii.  52. 
Heloteia,  iiL  36. 
Helots,  liieir  condition,  iiL  38. 
„      lived  on  the  estates,  iiL  43. 
„      Greeks,  iii.  38. 
„      in  the  army,  iiL  44. 
„      their  position  in  the  scale  of  society, 

iii.  42, «.  6. 
„      obtained  wealth,  iii.  41. 
„     instructora  of  children,  L  267. 
„     purposely  demoralised,  iii.  48. 
„      compelled  to  intoxicate  themselves, 

iiL  47. 
„      how  supported,  iiL  40. 
n      classes  o^  iiL  55. 
„      modem  <^Hnions  oil,  iiL  36. 
Hemicyde,  a  machine  upon  the  stage,  iL 

230. 
Hemlock,  Attic,  iiL  328. 

„        Megaric,  iii.  330. 
Hemp,  cloths  of,  iii.  216. 
Hen's  milk,  ii.  152. 
Hephsestion,  grief  of  Alexander  for,  iiL 

438. 
Hera,  character  of  her  beauty,  L  310. 
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Httndea,  terft  of;  iu.  61. 
Heiadean  aU-heal,  iii  332. 
yy        hone  J,  iiL  343. 
Henclei,  the  ditooTerer  of  the  paiplO)  iii. 
224. 
„       his  how),  ii.  114. 
Hendd-alavea,  iii.  32. 
Heialdt,  hereditary  at  Sparta,  iiL  102. 

r,       dance  of  the,  iL  259. 
Heih-maitic,  in  Magnesia,  iiL  350. 
Herbs,  exportation  of,  iiL  328. 
Herdsman^s  life,  iL  421,  seq. 

„        his  superiority  to  the  shep* 
herd,  ii.  426. 
Herdsmen,  honters,  i.  206. 
Hereditary  goblets,  ii.  112. 

„         traces,  iii.  101,  162. 
Hermaan  festival,  freeedom  of  sUres  du- 
ring, iii.  64. 
Hermata,  or  earrings,  ii.  61. 
Hermes,  Pelasgian  statue  of,  L  88. 
Hermione,  pnrple  of^  iiL  229. 
Herodes  Atticus,  slaves  of,  iiL  2,  n.  3. 
Herodotus,  his  character  as  a  writer,  L  338. 
Heroes  of  the  Argo  confounded  with  the 

Pelasgi,  L  4. 
Heroic  shepherds,  ii.  403. 
Heroon  of  Leiex,  at  Sparta,  L  19. 
HerpylHs,  beloved  by  Aristotle,  ii.  48. 
Herrings  from  the  Black  Sea,  iiL  343. 
Hesperisma,  ii.  171. 
Hestiator,  his  duties,  iii.  84. 
Hetairs,  thdr  condition,  ii.  40. 

„       the  vicissitudes  of  their  livesy  ii. 

42. 
M       honourable  actions  of,  ii.  48. 
„       mistresses  of  the  philosophers,  iL 

45. 
n       from  the  poorer  classes,  iiL  88. 
Hexecontalithoi,  from  Africa,  iiL  382. 
Hides  from  Cyrene,  iii.  385. 
Hiero,  vast  ship  built  for  him,  iiL  306. 
Hieroduli,  iiL  25. 
Hilarodos,  a  kind  of  actor,  iL  238. 
Hill  of  the  Spartan  Acropolis,  L  103. 
„  of  the  Agora,  iiL  126. 
v»  of  Attica,  L  62. 
HiUs  of  Attica,  L  62. 

^    of  Sparta,  i.  103. 
Hilts  of  swords,  iiL  159. 
Himanteligmos,  a  game,  L  159. 
Himation,  iL  52. 
Hindis  fslconry,  L  229. 
Hippegretae,  three  hundred  followers  o^  L 

278. 
Hippas,  a  game,  L  151. 
Hippocampia,  earrings,  ii.  62. 
Hippodameia,  an  agora  in  the  Peiraeeus, 

L74. 
Hippodrome  of  Sparta,  i.  103. 
Hippophorbos,  iii.  190. 
Hippothooe,  or  Pehugian,  L  14,  it.  1. 


Hireling  shepherds,  iL  413,  n,  3. 
Hives>  position  o^  iL  292. 
„     materials  of,  iL  294. 
„     average  produce  of^  iL  298. 
„     Uds  of,  iL  298. 
„     in  the  age  of  Hesiod,  ii.  290. 
Hobbes,  his  opinion  of  the  philosophers,  i. 

242,  ».  1. 
Hog,  first  animal  eaten  by  man,  iL  137. 
M    from  Sicily,  iii.  375. 
M    flesh,  eschewed  by  the  Cretans,  iL 
286. 
Holidays,  none  given  to  boys,  i.  168. 
Homer,  his  character  as  a  poet,  L  327* 
M     his  school  at  Chios,  L  180. 
„      the  preceptor  of  Hellas,  L  326. 
„     public  recitations  o^  at  Sparta,  i. 
283. 
Homeric  poems,  by  whom  written,  L  325. 

„       horses,  food  o^  ii.  283. 
Homeridse,  L  323. 
Hones,  frvm  Mount  Taygetos,  iii.  334. 

„      fixnn  Crete,  &c,  iii.  356. 
Honey,  three  different  kinds  o{^  iL  299. 
„      what  quantity  produced  by  one 

hive,  iL  297. 
„     of  Attica,  L  63,  iL  290,  iiL  327. 
M      of  Heradea,  iii.  343. 
„     of  HybUi,  iii.  375. 

of  Hymettos,  ii.  292.  n.  6. 
of  Corsica,  bitter,  iL  293, 
nnsmoked,  iL  291. 
use  of  by  confectioners,  iiL  110. 
n     dew,  iL  297. 
„     how  collected  in  Syria,  iL  299. 
Hoops,  used  by  children,  i.  147. 
Hormos,  a  necklace,  iL  63. 

„      a  Spartan  dance,  iL  258. 
Horn  lanterns,  ii.  121. 
„    windows,  iL  82. 
Horns,  used  as  drinkiuttups,  iL  1 16« 
Horses,  sold  in  the  40K  iiL  123. 
price  0^  iii.  W9. 
sacrifice  of,  iL  281« 
branded,  iL  285. 

for  what  purposes  employed,  iL 
280. 
„     fables  concerning,  iL  281. 
„      diminutive,  ii.  283,  ft.  5. 
„      breaking  in  oi^  ii.  284. 
„     countries  femous  for,  iL  282. 
Arcadian,  iiL  333. 
Astypakran,  iii.  367. 
„     of  AchiUes,  iL  28*2. 
Hospitality,  origin  o^  L  34. 

„         of  Turkish  shepherds,  iL  422, 

A.  1. 

„         of  an  Euboean  shepherd,  iL 
422. 
Hours,  dance  of  the,  iL  259. 
House-painting,  iiL  178. 
Hunting,  L  206. 
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Hunting,  Enbawi,  ii.  468. 

^     appafBtuii,  i.  2IS. 
Hyiuinthine  road,  t  94. 
Hyaline  Hoort.  ii.  81. 
Iljant^  i  11. 

„       ancient  name  of  tke  ^toliana, 
i,  6,  a.  1. 
Hjantia,  ancient  name  of  ^tolia,  L  6,  a.  1. 
Hybernation  of  the  Spartan  joath,  i.  274. 
Hjbernians  ate  their  parentt,  ilL  434. 
Hybia,  honey  cf^  iii  375. 
Hybriaa,  tong  o^  iiL  65. 
Hydronel,  iii.  118. 
Hymeneal  lay,  iL  1 9. 
Hymettoa,  iu  food  for  beet,  ii.  292,  ••  6. 
n        honey  o^  ii  292,  a.  6,  iii.  327. 
VI        marble  of,  iii.  330. 
Hypekooi,  Cretan  nibject  peanu&try,   iiL 

63,64. 
Hyperboreana,  their  filial  piety  !  iii  434. 
Hyperides,  hit  fiuaoiu  rhetorical  artifiee,  ii 

47. 
Hypogyponea,  certain  dancen,  H.  255. 
Hypognunna,  a  pigment  for  the  eyebrowi, 

iii  136. 
Hyporchema,  inrented  by  the  Pdaigi,i26. 
Hyporchematic  dance  of  Sparta,  i.  389. 
HypotoenioD,  a  port  of  the  theatre,  ii. 

225. 
Hyrcaniani,  their  node  of  sepnHoie,  iii 

434. 
Hysaop  of  Cilicia,  iii  351. 


I. 


Iamor,  birth  and  ezpotore  o^  i  124. 

lapyx,  iii.  320. 

lasian  ichthyophi^  iii.  233,  n.  1. 

IdMl,  i  309. 

IdleneM,  respected  at  Sparta,  iii  96. 

Illyria,  exporta  of,  iii.  376. 

„      iris  finom,  iii.  369. 
Hlyrians,  Pelaagi,  i  7. 
Imitation  on  the  stage,  ii.  244. 
Inmorelity  of  certain  women,  ii.  37* 
Immortality,  belief  in,  iii  414. 
Impenitence,  vengeance  against,  i.  359. 
Imports  of  Athens,  iii.  278. 
Implements  of  husbandry,  ii.  381,  seq. 
Inachoa,  son  of  the  Oceui,  i.  17* 
India,  commerce  o^  iii.  408. 
Indian  oxen,  iii.  411. 

„     jugglers,  i  146,  a.  3. 

„     marble,  iii  312. 

„     purple  fishery,  iii  229. 
Indigo,  from  India,  iii  411. 
Industry,  how  encouraged  at  Athens,  iii. 

97. 
Infents,  new-bom,  how  treated,  i.  116. 
Infiinticide,  i    118—127. 

9»  Theban  laws  concerning,  i  125. 


Initiation,  doctrine  o^  L  361.  ~ 

„        its  power,  iii  318. 
Ink,  manofoctiue  of^  iii.  200. 
IiiDOTBtion  in  toys  ooodemned,  i  145. 
Inspection  of  children,  Plato^  idea  o^  i 

169. 
Inspectors  of  women,  ni.  115. 
Insiikationa  of  Sparta  nnfitToonUe  tochaa- 

tity,  i  391. 
Inatmction  in  the  open  air,  i.  176. 

^         how  imparted  to  wonen    in 
Homeric  ttmea,  i  374. 
Interest,  rate  oC,  iii.  299. 
Interior  economy  of  a  school,  i  178. 
IntrigoM,  how  conducted,  xi  38. 
Inula  from  Egypt,  iii  386. 
Inrentions  of  the  Pdaagi,  i  26L 
Ionia,  ovobs  froos,  iii  352. 
Ionian  costmne,  ii.  73. 
Ionic  women,  their  position,  i  401. 
Irene,  her  derotioD  to  Ptoksny,  ii  48. 
Iris,  from  Illyria,  iii  369. 
n    from  Pamphylia,  iii  353. 
„    fetidissima,  gathering  o^  iii  205. 
Iron  moBey,  iii.  1 54. 

„    inrention  d,  iii  154. 
Ischomachos,  ii  30. 
IsingJass  from  Pontoa,  iii  344. 
Islands,  medidnal  plants  o^  iii  364. 
M      game  on,  i  216. 
„       wines  ol  iii.  355. 
M      of  the  Blnaed,  i  83,  m.  432. 
Isocmtes,  his  opinion  of  the  Spartan  Cryp^ 

tek,iii49. 
Issori<m  at  Sparta,  i  100. 
Istria,  wines  of,  iii  370. 
Italian  method  of  reaping,  ii  Sd3. 

„      wines,  iii  378. 
Italians,  their  character  compared  with  the 

Grediu,  i  37. 
Italy,  preference  given  to  the  soil  o^  by 
Vano,  i.  51. 
„     snails  eaten  in,  iii  372. 
Itineruit  fishmongers,  iii.  99. 
Iton,  a  kind  of  truffle,  ii  333. 
IthyphaUi,  actors,  ii  239. 
Ivory  feet  of  tables,  ii  1 00. 
M    from  Africa,  iii  381. 
M    stained  by  a  Pdasgian  w«anan,  i.  26. 
M    how  woriccd,  iii.  186. 
Ivory-handled  knives,  iii  157. 


J. 


Jackdaws,  how  caught,  i  232. 
„        Boeotian,  iii  337. 
M        in  fiuTO-yards,  ii  280. 
Jambs  of  doors,  ii  94. 
Jars  from  Egypt,  iii.  388. 
„  multitude  of;  iii.  193. 
Jason,  anecdote  of  hnv  ii  130. 
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Jasper,  an  amulet,  i.  141.  Komana,  fidr  o^  iii.  347. 

Javelin  darting,  i.  201.  Konisterion,  L  196* 

Javelins,  iiu  160.  Kopis,  a  banquet  of  nunes,  L  142. 

Jet,  from  Bena,  iiL  842.  Kdtrtuv  Miarvpotffis^  ii.  258. 

„    from  Lycia,  iiL  348.  Kottabos,  a  game,  ii.  212. 

Jewellers,  iii.  142.  Kottabos  Katactos,  a  game,  ii.  213. 

„       their  quarter  in  the  agora,  iii.  121  Krade,  a  machine  upon  tiie  stage,  ii  228. 

Johur,  performing,  i.  396.  Knmion  of  Ck>rinth,  t  71. 

Jugglers,  their  pufbrmances,  ii.  186.  Kubesinda,  a  game,  L  151. 

„        in  great  request,  i.  49,  n,  2.  Kulikeion,  or  cupboard,  ii  1 1 1. 

„       told  magic  rings,  iii  148.  Kurdist&n,  horses  and  mules  from,  iii.  390. 

KynKthes,  why  expelled  from  Arcadia,  i. 
287. 

K.  Kyndalismos,  a  game,  i  155. 

Kynitinda,  a  game,  i  152. 

Kabobs,  eaten  hot,  ii.  202.  Kyrittoi,  i.  143. 
Kalyx,  an  ornament,  ii  60. 
Kapnian  wine,  iii  116. 

Kapparis,  food  of  the  poor,  iii.  95.  L. 

Karides,  a  city  of  Chios,  foundation  of^  L 

16,  n.  6.  Labouk,  division  ol^  iii  99. 

Katabaukalesis,  q)ecimen  of,  i  138*  Labra  of  the  baths,  ii  88. 

Katagogis,  a  garment,  ii.  57.  Lacedaemonian  nurses,  i  134. 
Katanocophori,  serft  of  Sicyon,  iii  66.  „  mourning,  iii  438. 

Katastiktos,  a  garment,  ii  57.  LAoednmonians,  their  mode  of  preserring 
Katatome,  a  part  of  the  theatre,  ii.  222.  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  iii  259. 

Kekmphalos,  an  ornament,  ii  59.  Laconia,  cheese  o^  iii  331. 
Kerasbolos,  ii.  387*  m       productions  of^  iii.  334. 

Keraunoscopeion,  a  machine  for  mimicking         ^       description  of^  i  58. 

lightning  on  the  stage,  ii.  229.  m       steel  ol^  iii  156.  336. 

Kerkenna,  gold  from,  iii  382.  Laconic  sayings,  i  282. 

Kermes,  iii.  230.  Lacydes,  the  philosopher,  anecdote  of  him, 
„       from  Phocis,  iii.  339.  iii.  14. 

„  ,    from  Attica,  iii.  328.  Ladanum,  collection  o^  iii  365. 

„       from  Asia  Minor,  iii.  256.  Ladies*  summer  mantles,  iii.  334. 

„       fr^m  Spain,  iii  377.  Lagenpphoria,  an  Alexandrian  festiTal,  iii 
„       frt)m  Africa,  iii.  382,  n.  1 1.  80,  n,  5. 

Kemophoros,  a  dance,  ii.  254.  Lagobolon,  i  213. 

Keys,  &c.  ii  94,  iii  156.  Lais,  anecdote  concerning  her,  ii  43. 

Kid,  presented  to  a  club  by  a  tavern-keeper,  Lalantian  plain,  contest  for,  i.  10. 

iii  113.  Lambs,  protected  by  law,  ii  130. 

Kidnapping,  origin  of,  iii.  6.  Lamia,  stoiy  of^  i.  141. 

Killicon,  story  of,  itt.  112.  Lamprey  fineries,  iii  233. 

Killicyrii,  serfs  of  Syncuse,  iii.  66.  Lamps,  ii  120. 
KiUios,  a  robe,  ii.  59.         .  „      manufacture  of,  iii  194. 

Kismis,  stoneless  grapes  in  Persia,  ii  341,  Lamp- wicks,  iii  197. 

A.  3.  „  Boeotian,  iii  338. 

Kissing,  contest  in,  i.  300.  Lances,  iii  160. 

Kitchen  garden,  ii.  326.  Language  of  Macedonia  identical  with  that 

„       utensils,  ii  122 — 124.  of  Greece,  i.  9. 

Kitchens,  ii.  91—93.  „  the  Pelasgi,  i  26. 

Knife-handles,  iii.  157.  „  Thrace  identical  with  that  of 

Knisroos,  a  dance,  ii.  255.  Greece,  i  9. 

Knives,  iii  157.  Lanterns,  iii.  186. 
Knockers,  ii  95.  „        of  horn,  iii  121. 

Knowledge,  the  stream  of,  flowed  through  Lapdogs  from  Malta,  iii  368. 

Thrace  into  Greece,  i.  5.  Lapis  lasnli,  frtmi  Scythia,  iii.  346. 

„  with  what  object  pursued,  i.  Lapis  specularis  for  windows,  ii  82. 

239.  Lapiths,  Pelasgi,  i  5. 
Kobaloi,  i.  142.  „       overcome  the  Perrhiebians,  i  9. 

K  olios,  pottery  of,  iii  193.  Larch  resin,  iii  397. 

Kollabismos,  a  game,  i  150.  Larissa,  in  Mysia,  i  13. 
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110. 
Cremaite,  l  10. 

w      in  Thembf,  L  10. 
lAtag^  a  term  in  the  game  of  kottaboa,  u. 

21S. 
Uuax,        n  n  n        ii.21S. 

Lattice  work,  iL  82. 
Laughter,  itonr  of  the  man  who  had  loat 

t^  power  o^  iL  188. 
Laura  of  Samo^,  L  74. 
LAoiel  stafl^  its  raiiacnloiu  powers,  L  868. 
^         legend  oonnected  with,  iL805. 
Laarion,  mines  of^  iii  168. 
Laws  of  the  fishmarket,  ii.  142. 
Leaping  as  an  ezereiM,  L  199. 
LeiUher  dyed,  iii  222. 
Leda,  esg  brought  forth  by,  L  102, 
Leeks,  mm  Akts,  iii  388. 
Legend  of  a  cop,  ii  ]18. 
Legends  of  the  m jthokgy  tanght  to  chil- 
dren, i  164. 
Leiegeis,  ancient  name  of  Miletos,  i  15. 
Leleges,  Pdasgi,  i.  47. 

ff      iJayes  of  the  Caiians,  i  24. 

„      in  Doris,  Locris,  &C.,  i.  1 1. 

„      in  Laconia,  i  19. 

„      serfii  of  the  Carians,  iii  66. 

M      in  Caria,  i.  14. 

„      fortifications  o^  i  14. 
Leiex,  an  antochthon  of  l4Mwnia  or  Lenca- 

dia,  i  19. 
Iiwnnian  wine,  iii  116. 

„        earth,  iii  200. 
Lemnos,  earths  of,  iii.  858. 

„        wine  of,  iii.  249. 
Lending  monej,  iii.  292. 
Lentiscns,  cultiTation  of^  iii  864,  a.  18. 
Leroi,  ornaments,  ii.  64. 
Leros,  Ooinea  fowl  from,  iii.  868. 
Lesbian  wine,  iii  1 16. 
Lesbos,  myrtle-berries  o^  iii  866. 
LeschsB,  places  of  refiige  for  the  poor,  iii  89. 
Lesche  Poecile  at  Sparta,  i.  102. 
Leschenorios,  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  iii.  89. 
Letters,  litde  cultivated  at  Sparta,  i  288. 
Lettuces  from  Paphos,  iii  866. 

„       how  blanched,  ii.  826. 
Leucolithos  in  Jadea,  iii  894. 
Libations  before  dinner,  ii  176. 

„        to  absent  friends,  ii.  198. 

„        to  mistresses,  ii.  193. 
Library,  ii  84. 

Libs,  South-west  wind,  iii  321. 
Lightning,  its  import,  ii  377. 
Lightrhouses,  iii.  324. 
Ligurian  all-heal,  iii  371. 
Lilies  in  Grecian  gardens,  ii,  309. 
y,     from  Pisidia,  iii.  352. 
„     succession  of,  how  produced,  ii  309. 
Lily,  dance  so  called,  ii  259. 
LimnaCte,  quarter  of  the,  i  94,  104. 
Linen  corslets,  iii  164. 


Lion  huntbg^  i  208. 
M    a  dance,  ii.  257. 
„    and  shepherds,  ii  404. 
„    where  found,  i  226. 
Lipari  islands,  exports  o^  iii  376. 
Liquorice  retch,  iii  331. 
Literature,  its  lofty  diazacter,  i  318. 

M         little  esteemed  at  Sparta,  i  281. 
M         its  efiect  on  our  foncy,  i  395. 
„         dia(acteroftheHe]]a^iS]4. 
„         Grecian,  Taiied  fhararter  ci,  i 

815. 
„         its  inflnenee  on  edacatioii,  i 
314,  a.  1. 
Loans,  iii  281. 
Loaves,  sixe  of^  in.  110. 
Lobsters  from  l^gypt^  ni  888. 
Locks  of  the  ancients,  iii  156. 
Locrians  possessed  no  slavea,  iii  11. 
Locust  eating,  iii  95,  a.  8. 
Locusts  from  Africa,  iii  883. 
Logeion,  a  part  of  the  theatre,  ii  225. 
Logic,  study  of^  i  235. 
Legists,  ui  128,  a.  1. 
Long  waUs,  i  76. 

Longevity,  Greece  the  abode  o^  i  45. 
Loom,  labours  of  the,  sham  of  the  womea, 

i.  376. 
Lotua-tree  in  Africa,  iii  885. 
„      whoe  found,  ii.  330. 
in  bread,  iii  107. 
wine,  ii.  361,  iii.  118. 
Love,  mode  of  declaring,  i.  419. 

„    elevated  conception  of,  i  423. 
Love-chamber  at  Sparta,  i  192. 
Lovers  wrote  the  names  of  their  mistresses 

on  trees,  i.  418. 
Lucanians,  a  law  of  theirs,  i  34,  a.  2. 
Lunar  influences  regarded  in  marriage,  ii 
10. 
M     rainbow,  iii  377,  a.  5. 
Lupins,  ii  330. 
Lustial  font,  i  367. 
Lute-stiings,  Laoonian,  iii  336. 
Lyceum,  gymnasium  oC  i  194. 
Lyda,  a  Pelasgian  settlement,  i  7. 
Lycion,  from  Cappadocia,  iii  351. 
Lycmgos,  his  object  in  legislation,  i.  383. 
„        aimed  at  extinguishing  avaiioe, 
iii.  260. 
Lydia,  steel  of^  iii  156. 
Lydian  slaves,  iii  7. 

M      bakers,  iii  108. 
Lyncurios,  iii  150. 

Lysias,  his  qwedi  for  a  poor  man^  allow- 
ance, iii  71. 
Lysiodos,  a  kind  of  actor,  ii  236. 
LysippuB  invented  a  new  kind  of  rue,  i 
116. 
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MACiDomA,  exports  of^  iii,  340. 
Macedonian  sportsmen,  u  228. 

„  lamraage  identical  with  that  of 

Greece,  i.  7. 
Macedonians,  Pelasgi,  i.  7. 
Machinery,  description  of  that  need  on  the 

stage,  ii.  227. 
Madder,  from  Caria,  iii.  351. 

„      from  Galilee,  iiL  393. 
Macrones,  EnlxBan  Pelasgi,  L  5. 
Macronian  slares,  iiL  8. 
Madonia,  Boeotian,  iii.  338. 
Magadaris,  from  Syria,  iii.  393. 
Magados,  a  kind  of  actor,  ii  236,  237. 
Siagians,   their   mode  of   sepoltore,   iiL 

434. 
Magic  rings,  L  363. 
Magnet  fi^m  Bceotia,  iii.  338. 

„      from  Heradea,  iiL  349. 
Magnificence,  love  o^  i.  35. 
Magodis,  a  stringed  instrument,  iiL  192. 
Mail,  shirts  of^  iiL  162. 
3faize,  return  o^  iii.  407. 
Malahathron,  from  India,  iiL  409. 
Malaria,  iiL  168. 
MaUows,u.  331,i».  1. 
Malta,  lap-dogs  of,  iiL  368. 
Mandrake,  digging  of^  iiL  205. 
Manes,  a  term  in  the  game  of  kottabos,  iL 

214. 
Mantinean  radishes,  iiL  333. 
Mantle  of  Athenian  ladies,  iL  55. 
Manufactures  of  Corinth,  iiL  273. 
„  of  Boeotia,  iiL  338. 

Manumissiqn,  iiL  9. 
Manure,  ii.  383. 

„       pits  o^  ii.  383. 
„       for  yines,  ii.  340. 
Manuscripts,  description  of,  i.  84. 
„  how  laid  up,  ii.  84. 

Maple  tables,  ii.  100. 

„     tree,  furniture  made  of,  iiL  183. 
Marathon,  fishery  ol^  iiL  244. 
Mazathonian  bull,  i.  207. 
Marble  of  Pares,  iii.  356. 
Mareotic  vines,  ii.  337. 

„       wine,  iL  167.  iiL  117. 
Mariners,  their  political  predilections,  iii. 

319. 
Marjoram,  from  Egypt,  iii.  386. 
Market,  description  of  the,  iii,  TiO,  128. 
„      regulations  of,  iiL  280. 
„       (See  fish-nmrket) 
„       of  slaves,  iii  23. 
Marmarica,  capparis  from,  iiL  384. 
Marocco  leather,  iii.  391. 
Maronean  wine,  iii.  116. 
Marriage  of  Alexander  and   Roxana,  i. 
303. 
„       invention  of,  iL  2. 


Marriage  a  portion  of  the   education  of 
women,  i.  409. 

„       reverence  o£»  at  Athens,  ii.  5. 

^       preliminaries  of,  L  409. 

M       age  at  which  contracted,  iL  8. 

„       of  brothers  and  sisters,  iL  8. 

9       sometimes  interested*  L  410. 

„       in  what  month  eontmcted,  iL  9. 

M       ceremonies  of^  iL  13. 

„       gifts,  ii.  11. 

„       feasts,  iL  19,  174,  n.  1. 

„       feast  of  Caranos,  iL  20. 

„       of  slaves,  iiL  21. 

„       at  Sparta,  L  391. 
Married  women,  condition  of^  iL  28. 

„      people  occupied  the  same  beds,  iL 
35. 
Marseilles,  carbuncles  from,  iii.  377. 
Maryandinians,  serfs,  iii.  61 . 
Maschalister,  a  belt,  ii.  64. 
Masks,  materials  of^  iL  265. 
„      classification  o^  iL  266. 
M     of  the  stage,  ii.  263,  266, 
M     varieties  of,  ii.  267. 
M      used  during  vintase  time,  ii.  353. 
Massacre  of  the  Helots,  iii.  51. 
Massagetie,  their  woollen  doths,  iiL  232. 

„         ate  their  parents,  iii.  434. 
Masters,  their  authority  over  daves,  iiL  8,10. 
MastN  iiL  304. 
Matchmaker,  her  office,  iL  1. 
Materia  medica,  iii.  203,  209. 
Mats,  Bceotian,  iiL  338. 
Mattrasses,  iL  104. 
Mausolos,  tomb  of,  iiL  428. 
Mead,  ilL  118. 

Meadows,  formation  of,  iL  389. 
Meado w-saffiron,  iiL  2 1 1 . 

„  „      Messenian,  iiL  332. 

Measures,  iiL  129,  130. 

„        of  wine,  iiL  114. 
Meat,  trade  in,  iiL  1 12. 
Mechane,  a  machine  upon  the  stage,  iL 

ii.  228. 
Mechanism,  curious  specimen  of^  iL  24. 
Medical  maxims,  iii.  206,  209. 
Megalesian  unguent,  iiL  134. 
Megara,  L  ^^, 

„      pottery  of,  iii.  203. 
Megarean,  contraband  conmierce,  iii.  224. 

„        sheep,  ii.  429. 

„        cucumbers,  iL  326r 
Megaris,  trade  of^  iL  330. 
Melas,  productions  of  the,  iii.  337. 
Melian  earth,  iiL  199. 
Melilot,  from  Chalcedon,  iiL  344. 

.,      Attic,  iii.  328. 
Melilotus,  ii.  330. 
Melimela,  iL  3*20. 
Melitta,  a  keen  repartee  attributed  to  her, 

iL  45. 
Melittuigos,  iL291. 
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Mdolutlie,  a  kind  of  beede,  1 149. 

MekM,  kids  from,  iiL  568. 

Memplitt,  •tone*  exported  from  the  neigfa- 

bourfaood  of;  iii  i99. 
Men,  their  diMo,  ii  69. 
Mendami  wine,  ii.  116,  iii.  117. 
M         9»      priee  otf^iii.  115. 
Menecratee,  of  Syncuae,  anecdote  o^  ii. 

198. 
Menebudee,  a  breed  of  dogs,  i.  214. 
Menelaiu,  hit  richee,  iii.  26]. 
Menestie,  or  Penestie,  iii.  62. 
Merceri*  quarter  of  the  agora,  iiL  121. 
Merchandiae  in  the  agora  of  the  Peiawns, 

L  74. 
Merchantmen,  iii.  SOSL 
Merino  nuns,  ii.  280. 
Meropa,  an  enemy  of  the  bee,  iL  295. 
n      how  taken  in  Crete,  iiL  868. 
Meaogeitea,  a  wine,  iiL  1 16. 
Meaaenia,  deacription  of,  L  61 . 
Mesaoatie,  quarter  of^  i.  95. 
Metala,  Tiiloe  of,  nnderatood,  iiL  249. 
Metheplin,  iii.  1 1 8. 

Metepion,  parfvme  from  Egypt,  iii.  887. 
Microacope,  known  to  the  andenta,  iiL 

151. 
Midaa,  hia  gardena,  iL  318. 
Migrationa  from  Central  Aaia,  L  3. 
Milch  cowa.  iL  286. 
MiWian  beda,  iiL  104. 
„       wool,  ii.  105. 
„       aheep,  iL  429. 
„       cypreaa,  iiL  312. 
Miletoa,  exporta  o^  iii.  854. 
Military  gamea  among  the  Spartana,  L  276. 
Milk  in  Homeric  timea,  iL  137. 

„    aobatitatea  for,  L  137. 

„    how  preaerred,  iL  287. 

„    paiU  for,  u.  286. 

n    pana,  iL  286. 
Milking  time,  iL  286. 
Milky  colmnn,  L  126. 
MiUer,  trade  of  the,  iii.  104. 
Millet,  doration  of,  in  gianariea,  iL  896. 
MiUa,  by  whom  invented,  iii.  104,  a.  5. 

„    pnblic  and  private,  iiL  105. 

„    woriied  by  women,  L  380,  iiL  4,  a.  1. 

„  9»      by  alavea,  iiL  105. 

„         M     by  animala,  iiL  106. 
Millatonea,  deacription  o^  iiL  106. 
Milton  compared  with  Homer,  i.  327,  328. 
Mimicry  of  the  aoonda  of  nature,  ii.  244. 
Minea  worked  by  the  Pebsgi,  L  4. 

„      of  gold  and  silver,  L  4. 

„     worked  by  alavea,  iii.  20. 

„     of  gold  on  the  shores  of  Thrace,  i.  5. 

„     of  Spain,  iii.  378. 

„     of  Macedonia,  iiL  340. 
Mining,  iii.  167. 

Minium  from  Cappadocia,  iiL  346. 
Minos,  tribute  of  fldaves  paid  to,  iiL  10. 


Mint,  legend  concerning,  iL  306. 
Minyana  expelled  from  Lemnoa,  L  16. 
Miracnlona  imagea,  &&,  L  366. 
Mirrors,  iL  118. 
Miathioa,  the  place  iriiere  aeiTants  mat 

hired,  iiL  126. 
Mistletoe,  food  of  the  ox,  iL  313. 

„       from  the  Grecian   iabnda,  iiL 
364. 
Miau,  a  kind  of  truffle,  iL  333. 
Mnoia,  a  daaa  of  Cretan  boodamen,  iiL  64. 
Modela  of  Grecian  artista,  L  310. 
Moloa,  worship  of  his  body,  L  366. 
Moloasia,  L  54. 
Moloaaian  doga,  iL  280. 
Moloaaiana,  Pelaagi,  L  8. 
Monaichiea,  qiirit  of  edocatian  in,  L  237. 
Monanloa,  a  musical  instrument,  iiL  190. 
Money,  iiL  250. 

»      whether  prohibited  at  Sparta,  iiL 

.260,  268. 
„     allowed  to  Spartan  traveUers,  m. 
265. 
Mongaa,  a  dance,  iL  254. 
Monkeys,  their  tricks  at  entertainments,  iL 
188. 
„        frvmi  Africa,  &&,  iiL  382. 
Monc^xkliea,  iiL  286. 
Monox3rla,  iiL  301. 
Monstroua  fruit,  iL  323. 

„        vegetables,  iL  327. 
Moon,  influence  o^  on  fruit,  iL  325,  a.  1. 
Moral  precepts  for  the  oae  of  agricultarists, 

iL363. 
Morality  of  early  agn,  iL  415. 
Morals,  first  leaaon  in,  learned  from  the 
poets,  L  234. 
„      of  the  Sophists,  L  261. 
Moriae,  or  aacred  olivea,  iL  315. 
Morochthos,  from  Egypt,  iii.  389. 
Morphaamos,  a  dance,  iL  254. 
MorriUe,  eaten  by  ^e  andenta,  ii.  333. 
Mortara,  iL  382,  iiL  176. 
Moaaic  woric,  iL  81. 
Moaa  roaea,  from  Cyvene,  iiL  385. 
Mothacea,  who  they  were,  L  268. 
„        account  of  them,  iiL  59. 
Mother  of  pearl,  Acamanian,  iiL  340. 
„      language  of  the  Greek,  Sanskrit, 

&C.,  L  3. 
„     obedience  paid  to  her,  L  175. 
Mothers  of  Sparta,  their  real  character,  L 

394. 
Mothim,  a  dance,  iL  255. 
Mourning,  iii.  437. 
Mowing  time,  iL  389. 
MuTnda,  a  game,  i.  149. 
Mulberry  tree,  wood  o^  iiL  184. 
„       grafting  of;  iiL  319. 
„       bread  of;  iiL  108. 
Mules,  price  of,  iiL  129. 
Mullets,  from  Abdeia,  iJL  342. 
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Munda,  pelmati  from,  iii.  378. 
Mnnychla,  L  75. 
Munonaa,  Spanish,  iii  379. 
MuflSMM,  L  317. 
Moshroonu,  ii.  332. 

„  eaten,  ii.  154. 

„  danger  of  eating  them,  ii.  1 57. 

„  poisonous,  remedy  against,  iii. 

209. 
„         how  (NToduced,  ii.  332. 
M         finom  Italy,  iii.  373. 
Mnsic,  branch  of  education,  i.  181. 

„     estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  ii 

240. 
„      influence  of^  on  character,  i.  285. 
„      its  effect  on  the  character  of  the 

Arcadians,  L  286. 
„     importance  of^  in  education,  i.  184. 
„     healing  powers  o^  L  187. 
„     loved  by  shepherds,  ii  402,  n,  I. 
„     study  of^  at  Sparta,  i.  281. 
Musical  instniments,  iiL  1 88. 

n  of  shepherds,  ii  406. 

M     measures,  i.  185. 
Musidans  of  the  theatre,  ii.  252. 
„       at  entertainments,  ii.  183. 
„        stood  for  hire  in  the  agora,  iii.  1 25. 
Mussels,  ii  146. 

„       from  the  Black  Sea,  iii  343. 
Mui^ard,  iii.  201. 

Mycense,  ancient  capital  of  Argolis,  i  18. 
Myles,  inventor  of  mills,  iii  104,  ».  5. 
Myndos,  wine  of^  ii.  167. 
Myrmecides,  the  Milesian,  iii  151. 
Myrobalans,  from  Egypt,  iii  387. 
Myron,  his  account  of  Uie  Helots,  iii.  46. 
Myrrh,  frt»m  Arabia,  iii.  397. 
Myrtle-berries,  ii.  311,  n.  11* 
Myrtle,  legend  connected  with,  ii  305. 
Mys,  a  cup  engraver,  ii.  1 15. 
Mysia,  exports  of^  iii  353. 
Myttotos,  a  dish,  ii  179,  n.  2. 


N. 


Naming  childrkn,  i.  129,  sqq. 
Names  of  goblets,  ii.  115. 

„      on  what  principle  given,  i  131. 

„      whence  derived,  i.  132. 
Naphtha,  from  Mesopotamia,  iii.  403. 

„       anecdote  concerning,  404,  seq. 
Napkins,  ii.  175,  n.  4,  iii.  216. 
Narcaphthon,  from  India,  iii.  409. 
Narcissus,  season  of  its  blooming,  ii  310, 

a.  4. 
Nardon,  an  unguent,  iii.  134. 
Narycia,  tar  of,  iiL  340. 
Nasamones,  their  mode  of  sepulture,  iii  435. 
National  education,  i.  109. 
Nations,  their  various  food,  ii.  125. 
Naucratis,  an  Egyptian  port,  iii.  258. 


Nansicaa,  her  character  in  Homer,  i  374. 

Nautodik»,iii281. 

Navigation,  iii.  300. 

„         cultivated  by  the  Pela^  i.  26. 
Naxos,  mikh  goats  from,  iii.  368. 
Necklace,  a  dance  so  called,  ii  258. 
Necklaces,  ii  62,  iii  145,  n,  12. 
Necrocorinthia,  iii.  480. 
Nectar,  iii  66, 168. 
Nenuphar,  iii.  333. 
Neodomades  in  the  army,  iii.  44. 
„  who  they  were,  i  268. 

„  account  of  them,  iii.  57. 

Nepenthi,  iii  213. 
Nets  used  in  Homeric  timet,  ii.  132. 
Nettle,  eaten,  ii  154. 
Neurospasts,  i.  146. 
Night-fishing,  iii  237. 
Nightingale,  blue,  in  Crete,  iii.  368. 
Nikostrateios,  kind  of  grape,  ii  165. 
Nissean  horses,  ii  282. 
Nisyros,  pumioes  o^  iii.  857. 
Nitre,  iii  199. 

M    Egyptian,  iii  389. 
w    from  Phibidelphia,  iii.  349. 
Nonacris,  poisonous  water  o^  iii.  332. 
Nooses  or  lassos,  iii  161. 
North  wind,  prevalence  of,  i  44. 
Notos,  iii  320. 
Nuptial  ceremonies  at  Sparta,  i  392. 

„      rites,  ii  18. 
Nurse,  her  songs,  i  137. 
Nursery,  i  136. 

„       -governess,  i  136. 

f,       songs,  i  1 38. 

„       tales,  i  140. 

„       of  young  vine  plants,  ii.  342. 
Nurses,  iii  207,  n.  8. 

„      Lacedaemonian,  i  134. 
Nuts  from  the  Black  Sea,  iii.  343. 
Nymphsea  Lotus,  Egyptian,  iii.  388. 
„        nelumbo,  ii.  330. 
M        from  Thessaly,  iii.  339.  n.  19. 
Nymphs,  i  362. 

„       founders  of  a  temple  of  Hera,  i. 
15. 

„       their  love  of  mortals,  i.  363. 


O. 


Oa,  female  apartments,  ii  86. 

Oaths  of  ladies,  i  390. 

Ochres,  iii  199,  n.  12. 

Ochthoiboi,  ii  64. 

Oclasma,  a  dance,  ii.  254. 

Octogenarian  dancers,  ii.  25. 

Ocribas,  a  part  of  the  theatre,  ii.  225. 

Odd  and  even,  i.  162. 

CEagros,  the  actor,  ii  242. 

(Edipofl,  i.  332. 

(Eta,  the  rocks  of,  peopled  by  Pehsgi,  i.  5. 
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on  m  wine,  u.  85S,  «•  Z, 
^  of  divet,  how  made,  ii.  357. 

„  meicfaants  o^  in   the  agoi«, 

iii.25. 
^  merchanU  o^  iiL  197. 

Olen,  the  Lydan,  comet  to  Greeee,  L  7. 
Oligarchy,  ^irit  of  education  in,  L  237. 
M        and  democracy,  their  ttniggles, 
L47. 
OKve  gathering,  iL  357. 
„    •gitmndi,  tieet  how  planted  in,  iL 
315. 
«  beat  aituation  for,  ii  315. 

„   oil,  iiL  327. 
„  -treea,  iL  314,  «.  6. 
„  -wood,  image  of  Athena,  L  82. 
OUtoi,  iiL  327. 

„     pbntingo^  iL  315, a.  5. 
Olynpiaa,  iiL  320. 
01ympoa,L  IS. 

^       nine  moontaini  of  that  name, 

L  18,  and  m,  4. 
„        inhabited  by  Pelaigi,  i.  5, 
OlynUios,  earth  exported  from,  iii.  343. 
Olyia,  iL  129. 
Omena,  L  368. 

„     during  marriage  oeremoniea,  ii.  16. 
Omphacomel,  iiL  1 18. 
Omphakinon,  a  robe,  ii.  58. 
Om^^frinoa,  a  robe,  iL  59. 
Oniona,  from  Cypros,  iiL  366. 
Onyx  thells,  iiL  406. 

„         from  India,  iiL  410. 
Ophelia,  anny  of,  iiL  386. 
Ophthalmia,  beea  troubled  with,  L  225. 
Opiftthoephendone,  an  ornament,  iL  61. 
Opium,  iiL  212. 
Opopanax,  iiL  342. 
OpeoDomoi,  iL  144. 
OtmIo  of  Dodona,  L  6. 

„     concerning  education,  L  107,  a.  1. 
Oral  teaching,  L  233. 
Onu^e-tree«,  iL  316. 
Oimtort  of  Greece,  L  345. 

„      unknown  at  Sparta,  L  282. 
Orchard  of  Akinoda,  ii.  133. 

„      oftheGreekB,iL813. 
Organs,  invention  o^  iii.  191. 
OnenUJ  dvilitation,  iii.  248. 

„       coloniet,  iiL  247. 
Origin  of  tlaves  in  the  Eaat,  iii.  5. 
OmamentB  far  the  head,  iL  59. 
Omithiaa,  the  name  of  a  wind,  L  44,  n,  1. 
Omithin,  or  bird-winds,  iii.  322. 
Oiphans,  how  educated  and  treated  by  the 

state,  iiL  74. 
Orpheus  sings  his  wisdom  to  the  IleQenea, 

1.7. 
Orphic  pantheism,  i.  349,  a.  1. 
Orpiment  of  Pontos,  iiL  346. 
Orthopale,  L  201. 
Oryx,  from  Carthage,  iiL  385. 


Ossa,  inhabited  by  Peh^  L  5. 
Ostrakinda,  a  game,  L  155. 
Ostridi-eggs,  L  142,  a.  8. 

„    -feathers  from  Africa,  iiL  382. 
Ostiya,  an  ominous  wood,  L  113,  a.  1. 
Othryade^  story  o^  L  280. 
Otoe,  or  bustard,  L  231. 
Ousoos,  iiL  300. 
Outhouses,  ii.  271. 
Oren,  heating  o^  iiL  109. 
Owls,  catching  o^  L  230. 
Ox,  figure  o4  impressed  on  money,  iiL 
251. 
„    when  first  eaten,  u.  137. 
Oxen  employed  in  threakiii^  not  muxsled, 
iL394. 
„    from  Epeiroa,  iiL  340. 
„    how  employed,  iL  286. 
M    how  defended  from  flies,  &&,  iL  286. 
Oxymnchi,  fnm  the  Blade  Sc«,  iiL  343. 
Oysters,  eaten  in  Homeric  tiroea,  L  210. 
„       from  Abydos,  iiL  352. 
9      how  eaten,  iL  147, 


P. 


Packsaddlbs,  iii.  182. 

Pactolos,  gold  dust  in  the,  iiL  347. 

Paean,  singing  of,  at  entertaimnenta,  E 

209. 
Psdagoguea,  slaTea.  L  169. 

f,  their  dutiea  and  character,  L 

170. 
Pasdonomoa,  his  authority  at  Sparta,  L  268. 
PsBdotribsB,  L  193. 
Paint,  iL  68. 

Pointers'  materials  iiL  199. 
Painting  cloths,  iiL  231. 

f,      its  rise  and  chancier,  L  306. 
n      on  walls,  ii.  81. 
Paints,  uL  99. 

Palaces  of  Homeric  times,  iL  76. 
Paheatra,  L  193,  196. 
Pahn  wine,  iiL  1 18. 
Palmati,  from  Spain,  iiL  378. 
PamphUa,  daughter  of  Phtes,  iiL  21 7. 
Pan,  his  hour  of  shnnber,  iL  431. 
Panathenaia,  treatment  of  the  poor  during, 

lu.  85. 
Pancration,  not  aUowed  at  l^arta,  L  276. 
Pancnphos,  i.  85. 
Pandoura,    an    instrument    with    thies 

strings,  iiL  192. 
Pandroaion,  i.  81. 
Pandroaoa,  chapel  of,  L  84, 
Pangsoe,  mines  of,  iiL  340. 
Panoply  of  gold,  iiL  162. 
Panteus,  his  wife,  stoiy  of^  L  397. 
Pi^  feeding  children  with,  L  137> 
Papaver  spmooum,  frtnn  Syria,  iiL  393^ 
Paper,  from  %ypt,  iiL  387. 
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Paphian  prince,  his  Inxiirioai  bed,  ii.  104.   Pebtfgi,  expelled  firom  Thesmly   by   the 


Paphlagonia,  exports  o£,  353. 
Paphkgonian  shyes,  iii.  7,  ».  4. 
Paphos,  lettaces  of,  iii  300. 
Papyrus,  barks  o£»  iii.  301. 
Pandourges,  a  garment,  ii  58. 
Paiapechn,  a  garment,  ii.  58. 
Parasites,  ii  173,  202,  sqq. 

„        their  poetical  quotations,  ii.  200. 
Parasitical  plants,  ii.  313. 
Parasols,  iii.  187. 
Parents,  their  influence  on  education,  i. 

74. 
Parion,  sea-urchins  from,  iii  353. 
Parmenisoos,  how  he  r^;ained  the  power 

oflaugfater,  ii  188, 189. 
Parodoi,  parts  of  the  theatre,  ii.  226. 
PaiTot,  sacred  in  India,  iii.  411,  n.  4. 
Parsley-borders,  ii  325. 

„      how  sown,  ii.  329. 
Parthenope,  dance  representing,  ii  257. 
Parthenon,  description  of,  i.  86,  sqq. 

„         Tiew  irom  the  roof  o^  i.  90. 
Parthian  court,  £erocity  preyailing  in,  i. 
33,  n.  1. 
„        hedges,  ii  314. 
Parthians,  their  tombs,  iii  434. 
Parties,  political,  in  Greece,  i.  46. 
Paruphes,  a  garment,  ii  58. 
Passion  of  lore,  i  420. 
Passions,  art  of  commanding  them,  i.  263. 
Pastoral  life,  glimpses  of^  in  Homer,  ii. 
404. 
„         J,     ii.  401,  sqq. 
„      picture,  ii.  423. 
Pastry,  made  by  women,  iii  110. 
Patrse,  &brics  of^  iii  215. 
Pay  of  actors,  ii  240. 
Peaches,  Persian,  iii.  407. 
Peacocks,  from  India,  iii.  411. 
„        skin-coverlets  o^  ii  303. 
„        in  the  £urm-yard,  ii  278. 
Pear-trees,  ii  821. 

„         in  Ithaca,  ii.  1 33. 
Peari-fisheiy  in  the  Persian  Gulf^  iii.  395. 
Pectis,  a  stringed  instrument,  iii  192. 
Pedlars,  iii  125. 
Peirseeus,  a  closed  port,  i  73. 

„       commerce  o^  iii.  278. 
Pelamydes,  iii  240,  n.  2. 
Pelamys,  how  taken,  iii.  241. 
Pelanoft,  a  piece  of  money,  262. 
Pelasgi,  derivation  of  the  name,  i  2,  3. 
„      migrate  from  Central  Asia,  i  3. 
„      take  possession  of  Cy  zlcos,  i.  4, ».  2. 
„       expeUed 
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J^toUans,  i  4,  «.  2. 
cross  over  into  Euboea,  i.  5. 
called  Macrones  and  Cnretes  in 

Euboea,  i.  5. 
in  the  valley  of  the  Haliacmon, 

i  5. 
on  Olympos,  Ossa,  and  Pelion, 

i.  5. 
called  Centaurs  and  Lapithie,  i.  5. 
enter  Epeiros,  i  6. 
settle  round  Dodona^  i  6. 
in  Botticea,  i.  7. 
in  Emathea,  i  7. 
at  Crestona,  i  7. 
at  Miletos,i.  15. 
in  Lydia,  i  15. 
at  EphesoB,  i  15. 
inhabit  the  whole  western  coast 

of  Asia  Minor,  i.  14. 
in  Cypres,  i  16. 
in  Rhodes  and  Samos,  i  1 6. 
in  Chios,  in  Lesbos,  Ac,  i.  16. 
in  Crete,  i  17. 
Und  at  Argos,  i  1 7. 
at  Epidauros  and  Hermione,  i.  18. 
in  Messenia,  i  19. 
in  Achaia  and  at  Corinth,  i.  20. 
how  they  found  their  way  into 

Attica,  i  21. 
build  the  waUs  of  the  Acropolis, 

i22. 
piratical,    expelled    from    Attica, 

i23. 
cross  into  Italy,  i  23. 
piratical,  i.  4. 
masten  of  the  seas,  i  4. 
„      a  general  appellation  including  se- 
veral tribes,  i  7. 
„      Nomades,  but  not  miserable,  ill. 

«.2. 
„      considered  a  wandering  people,  i. 

25. 
M      inventon  of  the  arts  of  primary 

necessity,  i.  24. 
M      slaves  in  Italy,  i  24. 
»      serfs  in  Italy,  iii  66. 
M      possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  true 

God,  i  25. 
„      made  the  first  step  in  the  arts,  i. 
25. 
Pdasgia,  derivation  of  the  name,  i  2. 

an  ancient  name  of  Scyros,  i  17. 
the  ancient  name  of  Thessaly,  i  10. 
an  ancient  name  of  Chios,  i  1 6. 
an  ancient  name  of  Lesbos,  i  17, 

n.3. 
a  name  of  Peleponnessos,  i.  7. 
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frtmi    Cyzicos    by  the 

Tyrrhenians,  i.  4,  n.  2. 
among  the  defenden  of  Troy,  i  4. 
approached  Gxeece  over  the  Bos-   Pelasgian  Aigos,  i  10. 

poros,  i.  5.  ^        laurel,  i  13. 

their  settlements  on  both  sides  the  „       wall,  i  23. 

Bosporos,  i  5.  ,  „       love  of  music,  ii  406. 
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PdiMgiotii,  L  10. 

PelMgo%  froB  whoB  deteended,  u  3. 

M       king  of  HeaMwk,  i.  &. 
Pelioa,  iahahitrH  bj  Pebigi,  i.  5. 
PeUenkn  dodu,  iii.  538. 
Pellhocy  of  tbe  wbU,  when  planted,  iL 

279,  •.  4. 
PelopoDiMMt,  gcBeal  description  of,  i.  57. 
Pelorian  fiMtivaL,  origin  of^  L  9. 
Peloiw,  a  akre,  i.  9. 
Penetta,  iii  62. 
Penitenoey  power  e^  i  359. 
Pennyroyal,  BoBotian,  iiL  333. 
Pentacfaordon,  a  muaacal  instnunent,  iii. 

192. 
Pentalitk^  a  giri^  gUM»  i«  160. 
PentatUi,  the,  i.  201. 
Pentelic  marble,  i.  86,  and  a.  2. 
Peplea,  wliat,  L  82. 

M      a  garment  or  Teil,  ii.  57. 
Pepper  from  India,  iiL  409. 
Pepperwort,  root  o4  e^ten,  iiL  108. 
Peirame,  use  o^  at  repaata,  iL  175. 

«       how  oaed  at  repasts,  iL  184. 

„       exported  from  Athens,  iiL  327. 

^       piioe  o^  iiL  133. 

„  variety,  iiL  132. 
Perfinned  oil,  iL  358, «.  1. 
Pecfonms  mt  nnder  nmbvdlas,  iiL  125. 

„        their  shops,  iiL  131. 
PerfomerVtnde,  disiepatable,  iiL  91. 
Periactm,  a  portion  of  the  stage  machinery, 

iL227. 
PerioBd,  Spartan  trade,  not  in  the  hands  of; 

iii.  264. 
Peritiachelion,  a  eoUar,  iL  62. 
Perirrhansis,  L  867. 
Perisoelides,  iL  63. 
Peristyle,  iL  79. 
Peron,  the  perfumer,  iiL  132, 
Perriuebians,  Pelasgi,  L  8. 
Pen7,iL361,  iiLllS. 
Penea,  used  by  Cabinet  makers,  iiL  164 
Persia,  Inzury  o^  ii.  106. 
Persian  kings,  their  drink,  ii.  135. 

„      dresses,  ii.  7&. 
Persians,  their  mode  of  aepnltore,  iii.  433. 
Peter,  the  car,  brutality  o£»  L  33,  a.  1. 
Petroleum,  from  the  sea  of  Marmora,  iiL 

345. 
Pestle  and  mortar,  iii.  1 04. 
Phsninda,  a  game  at  ball,  iL  158,  375. 
Phalenm,  L  75. 
Pballophori,  actors,  iL  240. 
Pharos,  of  Alexandria,  iiL  324. 
Phaselis,  baths  of,  iL  91. 
'  Phaselitan,*  a  *  for  a  fisrthing,^  iL  91. 
Phasfelitans,  their  bad  reputation,  iiL  280. 
Phasis,   horses  and   pheasants  from,  iiL 
343. 

n      horses  from,  iL  286,  n»  5. 
Pheasant,  eaten,  iL  152. 


Pheasants  in  the  hrmpud,  iL  279. 
Pheidias,  his  reputation,  i.  302. 
Phemios,  his  school  at  Smyrna,  L  179. 
Phiditia,  iiL  84. 

Phihwlelphos,  or  Parthian  hedges,  iL  314. 
Philemon,  his  character  of  a  cook,  iL  197. 
Philias,  an  engineer  of  Taumminium,  iiL 

310. 
Philip  the  jester,  anecdote  of  him,  iL  18*2. 
M    of  Macedon,  his   numaoos  wirci, 
u.  4. 
Philippos,  divine  hoBours  pud  to  his  beaatf, 

L298. 
Philiscos,  the  wild  nmn^  las  studies  of  tkt 

bee,  iL  290. 
Philochoros,  opinion  o^  on  the  Pekigi,  1 3. 
Philon,  arscmals  boilt  by,  L  74. 
Philosophen  working  in  mills,  iiL  105. 
„  their  Ioto  of  show,  iL  73. 

Philosophy,  by  whom  invented,  L  41. 

„         its   comprehensive  nature,  i 
•235. 
Philoxenos,  the  parasite,  iL  201. 
PhUtts,  wine  o^  iiL  331. 
Phodan  commerce,  iiL  249,  a.  2. 
Phocians  possessed  no  slaves,  iiL  11. 
Phocis,  exports  o^  iiL  339. 
Phoedia,  dance  representing,  iL  257. 
Phcenicia,  exports  o^  iii.  390. 
Phoenician  bakers,  iiL  109. 
Phceniciana,  their  oommeive,  in.  246. 
Phorbeiai,  iL  252, «.  2. 
Phreattys,  L  75. 

Phriel,  a  taHsmanic  wood,  iL  387. 
Phractorion,  a  machine  upon  the  stage,  iL 

229. 
Phiygia,  exports  o^  iiL  353^ 
Phrygian  dyers,  iii.  231. 
M        measures,  L  185. 
„        slaves,  iiL  7. 
Phrygians,  their  mode  of  sepulture,  iiL  435. 
„        Pehii^gi,L4. 
„        tombs  of  the,  iiL  429. 
Phryginda,  a  game,  L  155. 
Phiyne,  golden  statue  of  her  at  DelphL  iL 
4& 
n       her  celebrated  beauty,  iL  47. 
Phthiotis,  caUed  Hellas  L  1. 

„        peopled  by  PelasgL  L  5. 
„        a   Pdasgian   setUement,  L   10, 
a.  3. 
Phygelites,  a  wine,  HL  116. 
Phyiocal  sciences,  study  of^  L  240. 

„       organization  oifthe  Qreetu^  L  42. 
f,       studies   of   the   philosopher^  L 
349. 
Physicians,  their  opinions  ooncemiog  wine, 

uL  119. 
Picenum,  ret^iing  at,  iL  393. 
Pickles,  ilL  201. 
Pictara*gaHery,  iL  84. 

M  when  exhibited,  ii.  176. 
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Piety  of  the  Greeks,  I  92. 

Pig  offered  up  at  rustic  maniages,  ii.  414. 

Pigs,  &ttened  near  the  hearth » ii.  274. 

Pilanatae,  the  quarter  of^  i.  9, 

Pillar  of  infoiny,  i.  79,  n,  1. 

Pillows  of  Sicily,  iL  3. 

Pimples,  how  removed,  iii.  130. 

Pinakides,  dance  so  called,  iL  259. 

Pine,  legend  concerning  the,  iL  300. 

Pinna  marina,  or  silkworm  of  the  sea,  iii. 

217. 
Pipe  of  bailey-stiaw,  iiL  271. 
Pirate  luggers,  iiL  304. 
Pisidia,  liUes  from,  iiL  352. 
Pissarohaltos  from  ApoUonia,  iiL  370. 
Pistachio  nuts  from  Syria,  iiL  393. 
Pitch  from  Rhod^  iii.  366. 

„    making  of,  iiL  198. 

„    in  wine,  iiL  117. 
PitMs  for  the  lion,  L  227. 

„      L221. 
Pithyllos,  the  parasite,  ii.  203. 
Pituoussa,  a  name  of  Miletos,  i.  15. 
Placia,  a  Pelasgian  city,  L  1 3. 
Plane  tree  in  the  agora,  iiL  120. 

„    trees,  isle  o£^  L  95, 
Plangonian  unguents,  iii.  134. 
Planting  trees,  iL  324. 

„       vines,  season  for,  ii.  344. 
Plants,  when  watered,  iL  310,  n.  8. 
Plataea,  women  of,  L  396. 
PUtsans,    rites   celebrated    by  them  in 

honour  of  the  brave,  iiL  439. 
Platane  tree,  description  of,  iL  302,  ».  6. 
„      evergreen,  iL  312,  «,  6. 
„      tr^  of  vast  dimensions,  iL  31 9,  fk  9. 
Platanistas,  the,  i.  101. 

„         battle  in,  i  277. 
Plate  from  Etruria,  iiL  104. 

„    iL109. 

„    varieties  of^  iiL  145. 

„    enormous  quantity  of,  iii.  143. 
Plato,  his  account  of  the  Crypteia,  iiL  54. 

„     his  conception  of  philosophy,  L  353. 

„     his  opinions  concerning  the  stage,  iL 
246. 
Pleasure  baige  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  iiL 

311. 
Plecte  Anadesme,  iL  59. 
Plectron,  or  clavis,  L  148. 
Pleiades,  why  noted  by  the  tanmem,  iL 

373. 
Plinthind,  the  cradle  of  Dionysos,  iL  336. 
Ploughing,  ii.  384. 

„         by  night,  iL  385. 
„         vineyards,  iL  349. 
Ploughs,  ii.  382. 
Plundering  expeditions,  iiL  272. 
Plutarch,  his  description  of  the  Crypteia, 

iiL  50. 
Podismos,  a  dance,  iL  257. 
Poetry,  legal  in  Crete,  i.  281. 


Poetry,  its  rise,  L  319. 
Poetry,  element  of  education,  i.  181. 
Poets,  high  honour  in  which  they  were  held, 
LS23. 

M    wronged  by  PUto,  L  234. 

„    wandering,  in  ancient  times,  L  324. 

M    in  some  sense  rhapsodists,  L  322. 

„    their  influence,  L  234,  316. 

„    how  tyrannized  by  actors,  iL  241. 

„    how  quoted  by  the  parasites,  iL  200. 
Poisoning  fish,  iiL  236. 

M        wild  beasts,  L  227. 
Poisons,  iiL  210.  • 

Polenta,  geese  fiittened  with,  ii.  276. 
Poletes  of  Epidamnos,  iiL  275. 
Political  institutions^   their  infloenoe,   i. 

384. 
Politics  of  the  sophists,  L  259. 

„      why  studied,  1. 235. 
Polos,  his  style  of  acting,  ii.  243. 
Polycrates,  his  attention  to  the  breed  of 

animals,  ii.  280. 
Polygamy  in  very  ancient  times,  ii.  3. 
Polypi,  large  in  Spain,  iiL  379. 
Polytheism,  L  352. 

„         creation  of^  L  25. 
Pomegranate  wine,  iL  361,  iiL  118. 
Pomegranates,  iL  164, 360. 

„  from  Cypres,  iiL  366. 

Pompeii,  remains  of  a  baker^s  shop  at,  iii. 

106. 
Pompholyges,  iL  64,  iiL  215, «.  5. 
Pompos,  commerce  in  the  time  of,  iiL  254. 
Pontes, .exports  from,  iiL  344. 
Poor,  allowance  to,  iiL  71,  73. 

f,    com  distributed  to,  iiL  85. 

M    their  food,  iiL  94. 

„    their  &re  during  the  Pimathenaia, 
iii.  85. 

„    citizens,  their  employment,  iiL  88. 

„    condition  of  the,  iiL  68. 

„    supported  by  piracy,  iiL  68,  fk  1. 
Poppy-seed,  iiL  213. 

„       in  bread,  iiL  108. 
Poppysma,  i  368. 
Population  of  Attica,  L  6S. 
Porch  of  Homeric  timet,  iL  80. 
Porches,  iL  78. 

Pork,  from  Northern  Italy,  iii.  374. 
Porphyrion,  a  bird,  iL  153. 
Porphyris,  a  bird,  ii.  15&. 
Porphyry,  cutting  of^  iiL  156. 

„        quarries  at  Cythera,  iiL  269. 
Port  wine,  iii.  117. 
Portals  of  the  stage,  iL  226. 
P<«tents,  L  368. 
Porters,  iL  77. 

„      slaves,  iii.  32. 
Portico  in  the  Peirseeos  for  the  use  of 

corn-merchants,  iiL  128. 
Porticoes,  ii.  78. 

of  the  theatre,  iL  225. 
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Porticoeft,  of  the  gymnasia,  L  196. 

Portiona,  iL  11. 

Poteidoniataey   cnrioiii  castom  o^  L  23, 

M.2. 

Potter^  exbibhioii,  m.  98. 
Potteim,iiL  193. 
Pottery,  Attic,  m.  328. 

„      prohibitioiia  of,  ilL  297. 
M      of  AthoM,  &c,  iiL  103* 
PMdtiy,  ii.  150. 

„      bnHigfat  from  BoBotia,  m.  124. 
Pounding  corn,  iii.  104. 
PrBrtntian  wine,  iii.  370. 
Piamnian  wine,  iii.  116. 
Pmngot  or  nlphion,  iii.  388,  n,  8. 
Pnyer,  notiont  concerning,  L  357. 

„      duty  of,ii.  364. 
Pnying  for  childran,  L  113. 
Precedence  at  table,  iL  178. 
Preeent*  at  maniage-feaata,  ii.  21. 
Price  of  fiah,  ii  145. 
„    of  alaTea,  ii.  145. 
„    of  wine,  iii.  1 15. 
Prices  in  ancient  Greece,  iii.  129,  298. 
Prietts,  influence  <^  on  religion,  L  351. 
PrimitiTe  Wonhip,  L  65. 
Prisonen  of  war  reduced  to  slavery,  iiL  5. 
Prixe  of  singing,  iL  211. 
„    to  the  solver  of  a  griphos,  iL  21 7. 
„    in  the  game  <ji  kottabos,  ii.  214. 
Productions  of  Cythera,  iii.  270. 
Prognostications  oonoeming  the  seasons,  ii. 

3^3,  a.  8. 
Prohibition  to  export,  iiL  282,  289. 
Promachos,  cake  so  called,  i.  278. 
Promenade  in  the  agora,  iiL  126. 
Prometheus,  iron  ring  of^  iii.  147. 
Pronomos  of  Thebes,  iiL  191. 
Propator,  or  slave  bn^er,  iiL  23,  n.  1. 
Pn4»hetc«ses,  L  367. 
Props  for  vines,  ii.  345. 
Propylaa,  i.  77,  78. 

Proscenion,  a  part  of  the  theatre,  iL  225. 
Prospelatse,  iiL  67. 

Protagoros  professed  himself  a  sophist,  i* 
244, 245. 
„       account  of^  L  251. 
n^ciwi,  public  entertainers  of  ambassa- 
dors, L  34,  a.  2. 
Proxenos,  or  consul,  iiL  282. 
Pruning  learnt  from  an  ass,  iL  350. 
M       the  anadendrad^  iL  347, «».  4. 
„       vines,  when  performed,  ii.  344. 
Prytaneion  of  Athens,  iu.  97. 

„         proverb  concerning,  L  34,  a.  2. 
Psammitichos,  his  present  to  the  Athenians, 

iiL  86. 
Pftimmythion,  iiL  135. 
Psophis,  Heradean  all-heal  o^  iiL  332. 
Public  baths,  iL  89. 
„      buildings  in  the  agora  of  Sparta,  L 
97. 


Public  slaves,  iiL  25. 

„      mills,  iiL  165. 
Puelos,  iL  88. 

Pummioe-stone  from  Melos,  iiL  357. 
Pump-makers,  iiL  1 82. 
Punishments  of  slaves,  iiL  8,  a.  5. 
Puppets,  L  145. 
Purple  fishery,  iiL  225. 

„     fish  eaten,  ii.  146. 

n       M    caught  at  Cytheca,  iiL  269. 

M      discovery  o^  iiL  224. 

M      from  Africa,  iiL  382. 

„      dye,  {vepaxation  of,  iiL  227. 
Puss,  her  nightly  frolics,  L  215. 
Pylseon,  an  ornament,  iL  60. 
Pyreion  or  Tiypanon,  iL  123. 
Pyrites,  Aramanian,  iiL  340. 
Pyrrhic,  a  dance,  iL  256. 

M  „       L  279, 287. 

Pythagorean  diet,  iiL  94. 
Pythagoreans,  their  mode  of  sepulture,  iiL 

433. 
Pythionica,  tomb  o^  L  73,  iiL  428. 
Python,  the  orator,  anecdote  conceniiiig, 

ii.  35. 
Pyxodoros,  discoverer  of  the  marble  of 

Ephesos,  iiL  347. 


Q. 

QUAIL-nGHTING,  i.  190,  a.  1. 
Quails,  catching  of,  L  232. 
Quarrying,  iiL  176. 
Queen-bc^  iL  296. 
Quercus  sub^,  iL  313. 
QuicksUver,  Attic,  iiL  330. 
Quince  wine,  iii.  1 18. 
Quinces,  ii.  159. 

„       Corinthian,  iii.  334. 
Qudt-pitching,  L  200. 


B. 


Rabbit-hunting,  L  218. 
Radishes,  iii.  329. 
Rain,  signs  of,  iL  374. 

^    water,  how  collected,  iL  372. 
Rainbows,  their  import,  iL  377. 
Raisins,  iL  354. 
Rams,  how  prevented  from   bnttiiw,  iL 

432. 
Rathe  figs,  iL  322. 
Rattle,  invention  of,  L  145. 
Reading,  art  of  possessed  by  women,  L 

405. 
Reapers,  where  hired,  ii.  391. 
Reaping,  process  id,  ii.  391. 

„        in  Umbria,  &c.,  iL  393. 
„       in  Homer,  iL  392. 
„       naked,  ii.  391. 
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Reaping,  time  of,  iL  390. 

M        with  a  cart  in  Gaul,  ii.  392» 
Reed-props  for  rines,  ii  345. 
ReedB  for  pipes,  iii  189. 

„     Boeotian,  iii  337. 

„     jarelins  of^  iii  160. 

n     where  they  grow,  ii  345,  n,  3. 
Refiige,  place  of^  for  slaves,  iii  2*2. 
Registration  of  children,  i  131. 
Regulations  of  commerce,  iii  279. 

»         of  Spartan  nurses,  i  1 35. 
Regulators  of  the  women,  ii.  39. 
Relics,  preserved  in  temples,  i.  34,  p.  2. 
Religion  of  Greece,  its  spirit,  i.  349. 
n      an  element  of  education,  i  108. 
ff      its  connexion  with  the  fine  arts,  i 
290. 
Religious  philosophy,  i.  350. 
ri       education,  i.  236. 
Rennet,  ii.  288. 
Reserve  of  women,  to  what  extent  carried, 

i372. 
Resin  from  Colophon,  iii.  349. 

„  in  wine,  iii.  117. 
Resinatt'd  wine,  ii.  353. 
Respirators  over  the    mouths  of   slaves, 

iii  31. 
Ri^surrection,  traces  of^  in  the  doctrine  of 

the  Magi,  i  355. 
Retail  dealing,  iii  297. 
Rha,  from  Pontes,  iii  344. 
Rhai)duchi,  the,  of  the  theatre,  ii  252. 
Rhapsodists,  i.  320. 

„  what  poems  they  sang,  i.  321 . 

Rheitas,  right  of  fishing  in  the,  iii  244. 
Rhenea,  tables  of,  ii  100. 
Rhinoceros,  from  Ethiopia,  iii.  381,  ».  7. 
Rhodes,  pottery  of.  iii  103,  329. 

„      exports  of^  iii.  366. 
Rhodian  cups,  ii.  117. 
Rhodians,  mercailtile  laws  of^  iii  324. 
Rhododendron,  ii  31 1,  n.  8.      See  n,  4. 
Rhodope,  representation  oi^  in  the  orchesr 

tra,  iii.  257. 
Rhossican  porcelain,  iii.  194. 
Bice,  firom  Egypt,  iii.  366. 
Riddles,  origin  o^  ii.  216. 
Rings,  ii.  64. 

„     manufacture  of,  iii  147. 
Rivers  depend  on  forests,  ii  370. 
Rizotomist&i  iii  203. 
Roasting,  ii.  129. 

Rocket,  used  in  seasoning  dishes,  iii  380. 
Roman  in&nticide,  i.  126. 
Rome,  reaping,  how  performed  near,  ii 

393. 
Roof  of  the  theatre,  ii.  223,  n.  5. 

„        houses,  ii.  91. 
Roosts  for  fowls,  ii.  278. 
Rose,  whence  brought,  iii.  341. 

leaves,  for  what  purpose  used,  iii. 
137. 


n 


Rose  plantations,  ii.  307. 

„    varieties  of  the,  ii.  308. 

„    its  origin,  iii.  341,  n.  4. 

„    its  flavour  communicated  to  wine, 
iii  118. 

n    campion,  legend  concerning,  ii.  306. 

M    root,  Macedonian,  iii  341. 

„    the  symbol,  of  spring,  ii  307. 

„    how  preserved,  ii  308. 

„    how  rendered  sweet,  ii  808. 

M    eariy,  ii.  308. 

„    antiquity  of^  ii  306. 
Rouge,  use  of^  ii  67»  iii  135. 
Rudder,  the,  of  ships,  iii  303. 
Ruddle,  iii.  200. 

„      specimen  of,  ii  21 7,  21 8. 
Rue,  of  the  mountain,  gathering  of,  iii. 
204. 

„    Macedonian,  iii.  341. 

„    borders  of,  iii.  325. 

„    how  sown,  ii.  329. 
Running  in  the  Dromos,  i  198. 
Rural  life,  ii  269. 
Ruscino,  mullet  from,  iii.  377. 
Rustic  cups,  ii  115. 
Rustics,  their  cloaks,  ii  69. 


a 


Sabaa,  firankinoense  from,  iii.  398. 
Sacsan  festival,  iii.  65. 
Sacred  slaves,  iii  25. 
Saddles,  iii  182. 
Saffix>u,  iii.  1 33. 

yj.      iCtolian,  iii  340. 
„      from  Lycia,  iii  350. 
„      firom  Sicily,  iii.  375. 
Sagdas,  an  unsiient,  iii.  1 34. 
Sailors,  their  character,  iii  316. 
Sails,  iii  315. 

„    firom  Egypt,  iii  387. 
Salad,  found  on  ffldlow  lands,  ii.  386. 

„    eaten  by  the  poor,  iii.  95. 
Salamis,  i  66. 

Sahnydessos,  wreckers  of,  iii  323. 
Salt-lickers,  n.  134. 
„  from  lllyria,  iii  370. 
„  fish,  ii  144. 

„  meat  sold  in  the  agora,  iii  1 23. 
„  from  lake  Tatta,  iii.  349. 
y,  called  divine,  ii  1 33. 
Saltiseti,  linen  of^  iii  377. 
Sambuke,  ii  22. 
Samian,  earth,  iii  199. 

„      servile  war,  iii.  18. 
Samians,  luxury  of,  ii.  74. 
Samos,  mines  of^  iii.  168. 
„      pottery  of,  iii  329. 
„      peacocks  from,  iii.  368. 
Samothrace,  peopled  by  Pelasgi,  i.  6. 
Sanctuary  for  slaves,  iii.  22. 
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Sttdali,  11.  63,  64. 

n      from  Pfttaim,  Hi.  354. 
S^>pliire,  from  India,  iii.  408. 
SuooooUa,  or  fleab-ghiei,  iiu  406. 
Stfdia,Karietof,iii.  231. 
SvBBtiMiA,  tlieir  cidiBMet,  iii.  164. 
Satanalia,  origin  oi;  i  9. 
Sutyno,  tbo  actor,  ii.  241. 
8aiicM,iiL201. 

SaiintomB  in  the  agon,  iiL  126. 
Scalea,  a  wpreocntation  of^  iiL  129,  a.  6. 
Scapte  Hyle,  minet  of;  340,  a.  17. 
Soudtioa,  iii  294. 
Soancrowt,  ii  388. 
Scarlet  dje,  iii  230. 
Scene,  a  pirt  of  tbe  tlieatie,  ii  226. 

«     painten,  ii  232. 
Scbcenophilinda,  a  game,  i  154. 
School-boiuee,  i.  176. 

w  n      of  gnat  dimensioiia,!.  177. 

M      room,  representation  o^  i  176. 

n      hoon,  L  167. 

n      i4>pantoa,i.  178. 

f,      age  at  wlijcfa  children  were  MOt  to, 
il66. 

M      picture  of  children  going  to,  i  167. 
Schoob,  regulationi  concerning,  i  175. 
Sdathoe,  muUets  from,  iii  368. 
Sank,  from  Egypt,  iii  888. 

w     frem  Africa,  iii  385. 

yt     frtnn  Arabia,  iii.  402. 
Sciron,  iii.  320. 
SdMOTi,  Ac,  iii  157. 
Scolia,  or  drinking  sonn,  ii  207. 
Scombrot,  how  eaten,  u.  145. 
Scope,  a  dance,  cnriooi  form  <^  ii  252. 
Scolptnie,  iu  chan^ter,  i  307. 
Scylace,  a  Pelaigian  city,  i  13. 
Scynw,  mikh-goatt  from,  iii  368. 
Scytale,  TAconian,  iii  187. 
Sf^rtiiia,  Asiatic,  connexion  of  the  Oreeka 

with,  i  4. 
Scythian  nations,  their  mode  of  sqraltore, 
iii.  433. 
„       Canoons,  i.  13. 
Sea-sickness,  cure  for,  iii  319. 
„  weed,  used  as  manure,  iii.  384. 
„  dog,  fishery  o^  at  Miletoa,  iii.  243. 
„  water  in  wine,  iii  117. 
Sealed  earth,  in.  359. 
Seals,  of  emersld,  Ui  149. 
Seasons,   prognostications   eonoeming,    ii 

874. 
Seats,  ii.  83. 

„    of  the  theatre,  ii  223,  224. 

„    in  theagont,  iii.  121. 

„    before  doors,  ii  78,  79. 
Seed,  what  trees  renewed  by,  ii  325. 

„    scattering  o^  ii.  387. 

„    how  preserved  in  the  earth,  ii  388. 

„    when  sown,  ii  325. 
Sekitai  lambs,  ii.  432. 


Selangeoa,  his   o6lce  in  tlie  mines,  iii 

171. 
Selymbrian  monopoly,  iii  287. 
SelU,  round  the  ]ake  of  Dodona,  i  8. 
Sensibility  oi  the  Greeks,  i  283. 
Sensitire  plant,  iii  387. 
Sepultore  to  whom  denied,  in.  422. 

„       modes  o£,  among  barbarous  na- 
tions, iii  433. 
„       importance  o^  iii  421. 
„       Tarioas   modes   o^  amoi!^  the 
Hdlenes,  iii  425. 
Senngion,  i.  75. 

Seifr  of  Sparta,  Crete,  ftc,  iii  36. 
Serpents,  wonhip  ol^  i  83. 
„      diarmers  o^  i.  363. 
„      bite  of,  how  cured,  iii  209. 
Serrile  Tocabnlary,  iii  26. 

„      wars,  iii  12. 
Sessmnm  of  Babylonia,  iii  467. 
Seseli  Peloponnenan,  in.  392. 
Sexes,  when  separated,  i  403. 
Shakespeare  compared  with  Homer,  i  327, 

828. 
Sharing,  iii  140,  a.  3. 
Shearing,  ii  432. 
Sheaths  of  irory,  iii  159. 
Sheds  for  calTes,  ii  420. 
Sheep,  ii  282. 

„     cbthed,  ii  429. 

„     cotes,  ii.  428. 

„     food  of;  ii  428. 

„     names  given  to,  ii.  451. 

y,     how  protected  against  seipenls,  ii 

428. 
„     bedding  o^  ii  428. 
„     with  huge  tails,  ii.  427,  a.  3. 
SheU-fish,iil46. 
Shepherds,  condition  e^  ii  402. 
„        pipe,  ii  406. 
„        tales  of,  ii  41 1. 
„        their  rices  and  Tirtiies,  ii  414, 

„        princes,  ii.  403. 

„        dogs,  ii.  406. 

„        their  knowledge  of  plants,  ii 

408,  a.  2. 
M        their  costume,  ii  407. 
Shepherdesses,  ii  411. 
Shiekis,  invented  by  tbe  PehMgi,  i  26. 

„      manufoctnre  of;  iii.  1 63L 
Ship,  timber  for,  iii  306, 314. 
„    cables,  iii  316. 
M    building  of,  iii  302. 
Shipping,  of  various  cities,  iii  257. 
Shoe-makers,  iii.  221. 
Shoes,  ii  64,  iii  221. 
„     of  Sicyon,  iii.  333. 
„     dispensed  with  at  Sparta,  i  270. 
Shops  of  the  barbers,  iii  139. 

„    of  the  perfumers,  iii  132. 
Shores,  of  Greece,  i  52. 
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Short  mcasureft,  iii.  113. 
Shrimps,  iL  180. 

Siciliaa  Doriani,  oonripted  by  mufiic,  i. 
284. 

^      serrile  wan,  iiL  12,  n.  6* 
Sicily,  exports  of^  iii.  874. 

„     chariots  cif  iii.  104. 
Sickle,  iL  392. 
Sicyon,  exports  ol^  iiL  333. 

„       shields  of,  iii.  166. 
Sicyonian  serfis  iiL  66. 
Sideboard,  furniture  of^  ii.  99. 
Sieve,  flour  passed  through^  iiL  106. 
Signets,  iiL  148. 

„      use  of,  iii.  14. 
Signs  of  rain,  iL  374,  sqq. 
Silk,  iiL  215. 
„    importation  o^  from  Asia,  iii.  41 1. 
„    worms,  iii.  217. 
Silphion,  from  Cyrene,  iii.  363. 
Silver  fir,  iiL  180. 

„     mirrors,  ii.  119. 

y,     mines,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
i.  4. 

„     threads,  in  weaving,  iii.  219. 

„     tables,  ii.  100. 

„     smiths,  iiL  142. 

M     from  the  country  of  the  Halizcmes, 
iii.  346. 

„     Attica,  iiL  330. 
Silybos,  from  Cilicia,  iii.  351. 
Simples,  collection  of,  iiL  203. 
Singers  at  entertainments,  iL  183. 
Singing  at  table,  iL  210. 

„      practised    by    ladies    in    Heroic 

times,  L  377. 
Sinks,  iL  93. 
Sinope,  steel  of^  iiL  156. 
Sinopic  minium,  iii.  346. 
Siphnian  stone,  iiL  363. 
Sisyrse,  ii.  108. 

Site  of  a  farm,  selection  of,  iL  272. 
Sitophylaces,  iiL  128. 
Sixty,  the  name  of  a  dub,  iL  190. 
Skaperda,  a  game,  i.  159. 
Skates,  from  the  Black  Sea,  iii.  343. 
Skeleton  of  silver,  i.  146. 
Skeptinda,  a  game,  i.  163. 
Skias,  a  buildLig  at  Sparta,  i.  98. 
Skimming  milk,  ii.  287*     • 
Skin,  how  rendered  clear,  iiL  136. 
Skistas,  a  dance,  ii.  255. 
Skreen  for  enclosing  hunting-grounds,  i. 

228. 
Sktes,  ii.  96. 
Slave  heralds,  iii.  32. 

„     markets,  iiL  23. 

„     trade,  of  the  Black  Sea,  iii.  7« 
Slavery,  in  Attica,  iiL  18. 

„      opinions  of  the  ancients  concern- 

mg,  ui.  2. 
„      origin  of,  iiL  4. 


Slaves,  punishment  of,  iii.  7y  <i*  5. 

„     creed  o^  iii.  29. 

„     their  employment,  iiL  30. 

„     education  o^  iii.  26. 

„     daily  value  of^  iiL  25. 

„     household,  of  Spartans,  iii.  43. 

„     emjdoyed  to  watch  estates,  ii.  400. 

„     from  Uie  Bbek  Sea,  iiL  343. 

„     affections  of^  iii.  2,  n.  3, 

„     condition  of,  iii.  1. 

„     their  food,  iii.  26. 

„     eariy  mention  of,  iii.  3,  «.  2. 

„     various  classes  o^  iii.  26. 

„     worked  in  com-miUs,  iiL  105. 

„     their  price,  iiL  23. 

„     love  of^  towards  their  roasters,  iL  3. 

„     sold  in  the  ogoro,  iiL  123. 

„     bakers,  iiL  31. 

^     punishment  of^  iiL  8, «.  5. 
Store-room,  ii.  98. 
Slings,  iiL  161. 
Slippers,  iL  65, 

„       of  AmydsB,  iii.  337* 
Smelting-fumaces,  iii.  1 72. 
Smilax,  Arcadian,  iii.  133. 
Smith,  his  workshop,  iii.  156. 

„      forges  frequented  by  the  poor,  iii. 
90. 
Smiths,  iiL  153. 

Smyrna,  fishing  in  the  gulf  o^  iiL  243. 
Sn^ls,  from  Chios,  iii.  367. 

„     from  Liguiia,  iii.  371. 

„      stm  eaten  in  Italy,  iiL  872. 

„     eaten,  ii.  154. 
Snares,  L  221. 
Snow,  wine  cooled  in,  iL  169,  iiL  113. 

„     used  in  cooling  the  hands,  iL  175. 
«.  2. 

„      carried  along  with  armies,  iiL  1 14. 
Soap,  substitute  for,  iii.  139, «.  3. 
Sobas,  a  dance,  iL  255. 
Socks,  iii.  220. 

Socrates,  saying  of  his  concermng  perfumes, 
iL  184. 
„       had  two  wives,  ii.  4. 
„       his  visiting  costume,  iL  174. 
Soil,  knowledge  of,  iL  365.  ' 

„   character  o^  how  detected,  iL  366. 
Soldiers  ate  cheese,  ii.  267. 
Solon,  his  hiws  concerning  industry,  iii.  98. 

M     conoeminff  disabled  soldiers,  iii.  70. 
Song  of  the  swaUow,  iii.  93. 

„    of  the  crow,  iiL  92. 
Songs  at  entertainments,  iL  204. 

M    of  nurses  regulated  by  philosophers,  i. 
138. 
Sons  of  the  people,  L  134,  «.  I. 
Sophists,  their  corrupt  influences,  L  242. 
„      coveted  by  an  Indian  king,  L  264. 
„      their  rise,  L  241. 
M      their  morals,  L  261. 
„      their  style  of  arguing,  i.  254. 
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SophifU,  their  artt,  L  26S.  Sponge,  fiiherieB  of,  uL  234. 

„      their  diagoifles,  i  244.  „      beds  oi,  ii.  103. 

„      their  mercenary  character,  L  258.  „      how  blandied,  iiL  232. 

M      tnTelled  otct  Greece,  L  244.  „      uaed  in  cleaning  tables,  u.  100. 

M      their  real  origin,  L  243.  Springs,  how  diacorered,  ii.  369,  a.  1. 

„      meny,  L  253.  yi       in  yokanic  coontriefl,  n.  366,  a.  1. 
Sophodea,  critidim  of  hit  writings,  L  330.    Squflla,  of  HintomaB,  iL  373. 

„        hit  fionale  charKtert,  L  331.        Stable*,  iL  284. 

Sophronittae,  i.  176.  Stag^hunting,  i.  219. 

Sory-ttone,  iii.  361,  382.  Stage,  aichitectore  o^  ii.  226. 

Sottratot,  a  merchant,  iii  257.  „      scenery  of,  ii.  232. 

Sotadea,  the  poet,  hit  fifUe,  iL  237.  „      fdngnlar  representations  introduced 

Soul,  its  immortality,  L  355.  upon,  iL  245,  247. 

ft   trantmigcation  o^  L  356.  „     costnme  of  the,  iL  259,  283. 

Soaps,  ii.  153.  m      mimicry  on,  iL  244. 

Sowing  sieTe,  iL  387.  r,     machinery  of,  iL  227. 

„      time,  iL  386,  a.  7.  Star  of  Bethlehem,  iii.  10& 

„     rules  o^  iL  386.  Stars,  movements  of,  imitated  by  a  dance, 

Spain,  productions  of,  iii.  377.  iL  257. 

„     mines  of^  iiL  168.  States,  diminnttre,  in  Cheeoe,  how  fonned, 

Spanish  broom,  iiL  306, 379.  L  36. 
Sparta,  study  of  music  and  singing  at,  L  285.   Statue  of  Athena,  L  89. 

n     actors  0^  iL  238.  Statues  in  private  houses,  iL  120. 

„      {dans  of,  L  92,  a.  1.  m      of  women,  L  402. 

„      site  of^  i.  59.  „      of  wood,  iiL  184. 

M     manufactures  o^  iii.  336.  „      character  of  Greek,  L  294. 

„      topography  of,  L  92.  Stealing  allowed  to  boys  at  Sparta,  L  272. 

„      infiintiade  at,  L  120.  „       in  baths,  iL  90. 

„      dogs  of,  iiL  334.  Steel,  invention  ol^  iiL  154. 

„      its  trade,  iiL  259.  „    f«aconian,  iiL  336. 

Spartan  character,  iii,  53.  „    of  Cypros,  iiL  361. 

„      commerce,  iiL  263.  ^    hest,  where  obtained,  iiL  156. 

„      poor,  iiL  84.  w    Homeric  swoxds  tA,  iiL  154. 

„      money,  iiL  261.  Stephanos,  a  page  of  AlezanderV,  iii  404. 

„      nurses  sold,  ilL  40.  Stimmia,  iiL  1 36. 

„      serfs,  iii.  36.  Stings,  cure  of^  iiL  208. 

„      dogs,  ii.  280,  iiL  334, 335.  Stock  of  a  wine  merchant,  iiL  116. 

„      education,  L  110,265.  Stock-fish  from  Anthedon,  iiL  338. 

^      dances,  ii.  255,  258.  Stocks,  choice  o^  for  grafting,  ii.  319. 
Spartans  buried  round  sacred  edifices,  iiL    Stone  parsley,  iii.  352. 

426.  Storms,  signs  of,  iL  379. 

M       their  social  character,  L  50.  Story  of  the  Euboean  hunter,  iL  419. 

„       their  beauty,  L  277.  Stratonicos,  anecdote  of  him,  iiL  32. 
Spartium,  or  Spanish  broom,  iiL  308, 379.     Straw,  value  of^  iL  393. 

Spear-heads,  iii.  160.  Strawberry  tree  on  Mount  Helicon,  iL  312, 

Spears,  iii.  160.  «.  4. 

^Spectral  armies,  i.  365.  Street-door,  iL  93. 

Spell  cast  over  a  vineyud,  ii.  339.  Stringed  instrument,  iiL  191. 

„    to  defend  seed  in  the  around,  iL  388.   Strolling  actors,  iL  234. 

Spermologoi,  iiL  91,  a.  1,  iii.  124.  Stromata,  iL  108. 

Spha:risterion,  L  196.  Stropheioii,  a  machine  upon  the  stage,  iL 

Sphendone,  an  ornament,  ii.  61.  231. 

Spikenard  from  India,  iiL  408,  409.  Strophion,  a  band,  iL  60. 

Spinning,  L  379,  iiL  214.  Stufifs,  variegated,  iiL  218. 

„        gold  chafers,  i.  148.  Style  of  the  sophbta,  i.  252. 

Spirit,  care  for  its  comfort,  iiL  433.  Styradnon,  from  Syria,  iii.  393. 
Spirituality,  defidency  o^  in  Greek  litent-   Styrax,  iii.  352. 

tnre,  L  3 1 5.  Subscriptions  for  charitable  purpoaes,  iiL  82. 

Spits,  ii.  124.  Substances,  various,  used  in  uttking  bread, 

Spodium,  from  Cypros,  iiL  361.  iii.  107. 

Spokes,  of  what  wood  made,  iiL  181.  Suckers,  what  trees  propagated  by,  iL  325. 

Sponge,  use  o^  in  the  kitchen,  iL  123.  Suckling  children,  i.  133. 
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Sndarium,  ii.  90. 
Sagar,  Indian,  iii.  409. 

„     called  honey  by  TheophiastUB,  ii. 
299. 
Sammer  apartments,  iL  86. 
Siunpter  animals,  iii  252. 
Sumptuary  lawa,  ii.  38. 
Sun  invoked  by  children,  L  149. 
Sunian,  servile  wars,  ii.  20. 
Sunset,  description  o£,  ii.  374,  n.  4. 
Superstition  of  shepherds,  iL  409. 
Superstitions,  i.  362,  368. 
Supply  of  com,  iiL  294. 
Surgery,  interior  of^  in  ancient  timet,  iiL 

202. 
Swaddling-bands,  L  116. 
Swarming,  time  of,  iL  296. 
Swearing,  ladies  addicted  to,  at  Sparta,  i. 

390. 
Sweet  Ancon  of  Sardis,  i.  74. 

„     wine,  making  o^  iL  353,  n.  1. 

„     mint,  ii.  330. 
Sweetmeats  exported  from  Attica,  iiL  329, 

11.13. 

M  from  Lydia,  iiL  393. 

M         of  what  composed,  iiL  1 1 1. 
Swunming  taught,  L  190. 
Swine,  care  o^  iL  285. 
Sword  cutlers,  price  of,  iiL  24. 

n      importance  of,  iii.  158. 
Sycamore,  or  Egyptian  fig-tree,  iL  322,  n.  4. 
Syloson,  scarlet  cloak  of,  iii.  230. 
Synnada,  marble  of,  iii.  348. 
Synodon,  a  fish,  iL  180. 
Syntrophoi,  L  269. 

Syracuse,  vast  ship  constructed  at,  iiL  306 
Syiacuaan  serfs,  iiL  66. 
S^Tia,  productions  of,  iii.  390. 
Syrian  costus,  iii.  392. 

„     slaves,  footstools,  iii.  35. 

„     gardeners,  ii.  318. 
Syrians,  their  mode  of  sepulture,  iii.  433. 


T. 


Tabaitas,  wooden  bowls,  ii.  299. 

Table  dogs,  i.  209. 

Table  of  the  sun,  iiL  91,  n.  2. 

Tables,  ii.  99. 

Tablets  for  painting,  &c,  iii.  185. 

Taenaros,  marble  of,  iii.  334,  n,  13. 

Tseniotic  wine,  iL  167. 

Talc,  for  windows,  ii.  82. 

Talent  of  gold,  iii.  251. 

Talismans  of  rustics,  iL  326. 

Tamarisk  wood,  cups  o^  iii.  387. 

Tanagra,  honours  Uiere  paid  to  beauty,  L 

298. 
Tanning,  iiL  221. 
Tantheuristos  Hormos,  ii.  63. 
Tapestry  of  Miletos,  iL  108. 


Tar,  firom  Zacynthos,  iii.  363. 

„    from  Thrace,  iii.  341. 
Tarentum,  fiibrics  of^  iii.  214,  373. 
Tasters  at  repasts,  iL  177,  «.  2. 
Taurominian  marble,  iiL  308. 
Tavern-keepers,  iii.  113. 
Teak,  uL  402,  n.  10. 
Tecmessa,  L  331. 
Telescope,  iii.  1 52. 
Temessa,  bronze  o^  iii.  373. 
Tempe,  valley  of,  L  55. 
Temples,  dead  buried  in  the  precincts  of, 

iu.  426. 
Tepidarium,  ii.  90. 
Terebinth-wood,  firom  Syria,  iiL  394. 
Terms  of  schoolmasters,  i.  1 79. 
Tethsan  oysters,  iiL  342. 
Tetracomos,  a  dancei,  ii.  257. 
Tetras,  export  of^  iii.  375. 
Tettix  in  olive  ground,  iL  315. 
Thalamos,  ii.  85,  87. 
Thales,  and  the  oil-presses,  iiL  286. 
Thamyris,  the  Thracian,  traverses  Hellas, 

L7. 
Thapsia,  iiL  357. 

„      gathering  of,  iiL  204. 
Thargelos,  a  cake,  ii.  400. 
Thasian  wine,  iiL  117. 
Thasos,  wines  of^  iL  166. 

„      productions  o£^  iii.  356. 

„     marbles  of,  iii.  367. 
Thatch,  ii.  96. 
Theatre  of  Sparta,  i.  100. 

„       origin  of  its  form,  iL  251 .  . 

„       of   Bacchos,    description  of,  iL 
222,  sqq. 
Theatres,  remains  of  ancient,  iL  221,  ».  2. 

„        firequented  by  women,  i.   408, 
411,415. 
Thebaid,  wines  of,  iL  168. 
Thebans,  discouraged  in&nticide,  L  119, 

125. 
Theilopedon,  for  making  raisins,  iL  355. 
Theocrinei,  his  reputation,  iL  242. 
Theodores,  the  actor,  his  caprices,  ii.  241. 
Theodosia,  importation  of  com  firom,  iii. 

293. 
Theogamia,  ii.  10. 
Theou>geion,  a  gallery  on  the  stage,  ii. 

230. 
Theomelida,  a  place  at  Sparta,  L  100. 
Thericlean  cups,  ii.  117* 
Thermaustris,  a  dance,  ii.  254. 
Theseion,  a  refuge  for  slaves,  iii.  22. 
Thesmothetse,  iiL  281. 
Thesprotians,  Pelasgi,  i.  8. 
Thessalian  serfs,  iii.  62. 
Thessalians,  patronised  the  sophists,  i.  249. 
Thesealy,  movements  of  the  Pelasgi  there- 
in, L  9. 

„        description  o^  i.  54. 

„        exports  0^  iii.  339. 
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TheMidj,  called  HdiM,  i.  1. 

^        the  plain  of  a  lake,  i.  5. 
Thetea,  iii  10,  87,  fi.  3. 

M  their  candition,  iii.  40,  a.  4. 
Thiaai,  reUgioot  aiaociati<mii,  iiL  78. 
Thiaaote,  membert  of  Thiaii,  or  &nuB, 

iii.  76,-78. 
Tholoa,  or  store-room,  ii.  98. 
Thndan  falconry,  L  229. 
„       alaTea,  iiL  7,  ».  4. 
„       Mead,  iii.  106. 
„       language  identiea]  with  that  of 
Greece,  L  7. 
ThrKiana,  their  mode  of  aepohoie,  iii. 
483. 
„       inhabited  both  lidea  of  the  Boa- 

poroa,  i.  6. 
„       entirdy  of  Pefaugian  origin,  L  6. 
Thrai^  of  Mantinea,  iii  210. 
Thraaymachoa,  hit  chanifCter  aa  a  aophist, 

l257. 
Thrasx-medea,  ttory  o^  i.  417. 
Threahing,  ii  893. 

„         machine,  ii.  393. 
„         floor,  ii  393,  394. 
Thrion,  how  made,  ii  154. 
Thronea  of  the  Persian  kings,  ii  101. 

„       of  the  Oods,  ii  lol. 
Thraih  feeding,  ii  279. 

„     eaten,  ii.  150. 
Thncydidea,  his  defecta,  i.  341. 
„  his  daughter,  i  405. 

„  his  phflosf^hy,  i  340. 

„  the  gloominess    of  his    pic- 

tures, i.  842. 
w  character  of  his  genius,  i  339. 

Thoia,  a  tree,  iii  184. 
Thunder,  by  what  signs  foretold^  ii.  377. 
Thonny  fishery,  iii  237. 

„      how  teken  on  the  coast  of  ChUiy 

iii  241. 
„      migrations  of,  iii.  239. 
„      season  for,  iii  240. 
„      lad  on  aooms  in  Spaan,  iii  379. 
Thorii,  exports  o^  iii  873. 
Thyitea,  fixira  Egypt,  iii.  389. 
Thyme,  loved  by  the  bee,  ii  292. 
„      Attic,  iii  328. 

„      its  flavonr  commnnicated  to  wine, 
iii  118. 
Thymde,  a  part  of  the  theatre,  ii  225. 
Thyrocopioon,  a  dance,  ii.  255. 
Tiasa,  a  brook,  i  93. 
Tight  rope,  i  203. 
TUea,  ii  96,  iii  177. 
Timagoras,  of  Athens,  ii.  107. 
Timber  for  house-building,  iii.  1 78. 
Tin,  known  to  the  Greelu,  iii  154. 
Tiryns,  walls  of,  i  18. 
Tirynthiana,  the,  ii.  80. 
Tissues,  variegated,  iii  214. 
Tithenidia,  feast  of  nurses  at  Sparta,  i  142. 


Tmcdoa,  tondistone  from,  iii  348. 
ToUette,  processes  of^  ii  65. 

„       of  Gredan  ladies,  ii  50. 
Tokens,  left  with  exposed  infimta,  i  122: 
Tomb  spoilers,  iii.  430. 
Tombs  of  the  Phi3rgiana,  i  14. 

„     luxury  o^  reproved  by  St^oo,  m. 
428. 
Tonnage,  iii  304. 
Toothpicks,  iii  138. 
Tortoiseshell,  bwlstwidt  omameitted  with, 

ii  102. 
Touchstone,  from  the  river  Tmokis,  iii 

348. 
Tower  of  the  winds,  iii  320. 
Town-houses,  ii  80. 
Toys  of  children,  i  145. 
Trade,  fioedom  of;  iii  283,  286. 
Trades,  what  disreputable,  iii.  99. 

„     no  man  allowed  to  be  of  two,  iii 
99. 
Trading  vessels,  iii.  304. 
Tragedy,  origin  o^  ii  223. 
Tragic  poets,  their  temper  and  character, 

i328. 
TragorigBDon,  from  Crete,  ilL  364. 
Transmigration,  doctrine  o^  i  356. 
Traps  for  the  bear,  i.  224. 
Travelling  on  loot,  iii.  34. 
Treasury  of  Athois,  i.  18. 
Trees,  importance  of,  in  Greece,  ii  370. 

„     what  injurious  to,  ii  339. 

„     names  of  lovers  inscribed  on»  i 
418. 

„     of  precious  metals,  iii  143.  seq. 
Trs^Mua  forbidden  even  during  the  chase, 

i  216. 
Tribon,  a  variety  of  the  himation,  ii  70. 
Trichiada,  a  disorder  of  nurses,  i  133. 
Trinasos,  the  harbour  of   Gythium,  iii. 

268. 
Triopia,  eanrings,  ii  62. 
Tritopatores,  i  113. 
Troesen,  carbuncles  o^  iii.  333. 
Troesenian  slaves,  iii.  64. 
Troglodytae,  their  mode  of  sepulture,  iu. 
436. 
„  myrrii  in  the  country  o^  iii 

384. 
Troisa,  a  game,  i.  162. 
Trophimoi,  i  269. 
Truffle,  how  discovered,  ii  334. 

„      seed,  whence  imported,  ii  334. 

„      eaten  by  the  ancients,  ii  333. 

„      Thracian,  iii  342. 

„      from  Cyrenaica,  iii.  384. 
Trumpet,  invented  by  ^e  Tynheiiians, 

iii  188. 
Txygodiphesis,  i.  157. 
Tiypanon,  ii.  123. 
Tumblers,  ii.  185. 
Tumuli  in  Tartarr,  i.  14. 
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Tunics,  tteeveleu,  iL  72. 
Torkomin  fidconiy,  L  229. 
Turners,  iii  187. 
Turnips,  ii.  329. 

„       Theban,  iii.  338. 
Tutty,  firom  Cypros,  iii.  360. 
Twelve  Gods,  their  statues  in  the  agora, 

iii  120. 
Tylos,  productions  o^  iii.  402. 
Tyrants,  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture,  iii. 

423. 
Tyre,  its  imports,  iii.  390. 

„    purple  0^  iii.  224,  229. 
Tyrrhenians,  infiinticide  unknown  among 
them,  i.  119,  seq. 
M  expelled  from  Cyxicos  by  the 

Milesians,  i.  4,  ft.  2. 
„  inventors    of   the    trumpet, 

iiL  188. 


U. 


Umbracula,  constructed  near  the  thresh- 
ing-floor, ii.  395. 
Umbrellas,  iii.  187. 
Umbria,  method  of  reaping  in,  ii.  393. 
Unguent  of  marjoram,  iii  345. 
^       preparation  of,  iiL  133. 


V. 


Valbrian,  Attic,  iii.  328. 
Valley  of  the  Eurotas,  i.  59,  n,  1. 
Vane,  on  ships,  iii.  305. 
Vanity,  ludicrous  example  of^  il  99. 
Vases,  curious,  iii.  154,  n.  1. 
Vegetable  garden,  iiL  326. 
Vegetables,  in  the  interstices  of  Tineyards, 
iL348. 
„  variety  of,  ii.  331. 

„  between  orchard-trees,  iL  325. 

„  ii.  155,  158. 

M  sold  in  the  agora,  iii.  121. 

Veil,  ii.  56. 

Veluium  of  the  theatre,  iL  223, ».  5. 
Veneration  for  the  Divinity,  L  29. 
Venus^s  ears  from  Kgypt,  iii.  388. 
Vercelli,  gold  mines  of,  iiL  374. 
Vermilion,  from  Spain,  iii.  379. 
Vices  of  the  Greek  character,  i.  83. 
Vine,  grafting  of.  iL  321. 
M    how  propagated,  ii.  340. 
r,    origin  0^  ii.  335. 
„    gnd^ted,  on  cherry-tree,  &c  iL  342. 
„    in  gardens,  ii.  312. 
„    varieties  o^  ii.  344. 
„    planting  of,  iL  340. 
„    in  what  countries  it  flourished,  iL 
336. 


Vine,  importance  of  in  France,  ii.  335,  fi.  1. 
M    props  for,  ii.  345. 
„    -biid  pie,  iiL  111. 
M    what  soil  preferred  for  its  cultivation, 

u.  336. 
„    its  prodigious  productiveness,  ii.  355. 
„    occasionally  of  a  vast  size,  iL  348. 
„    afiected  by  the  winds,  iL  338. 
„     of  Egypt,  a.  337. 
M    cultivated  without  props,  iL  349. 
Vineyards,  how  formed,  ii.  339. 

„        their    situation  in    Greece,  iL 

337. 
„        selection  o^  ii.  338. 
„        boys  set  to  keep  watch  over, 
iL400. 
Vintage,  season  of,  iL  351. 
„      sports  0^  ii.  353. 
„       description  of^  iL  352. 
Vintners,  iii.  113. 
Violets,  varieties  of^  ii.  309. 

„      country  o^  iL  310,  «.  1. 
Vipers,  iiL  209. 

Virgins,  their  secluded  life,  L  410. 
„      raced  naked  at  Sparta,  i.  386. 


W. 

Waobs  of  mariners,  iii.  317. 
Waggons,  construction  of,  ii.  381. 
Wainscoting,  ii.  80. 

Wake-robin,  when  sown,  ii.  332,  iiL  392. 
Walking-sticks,  iii.  187. 

„  „     Laconian,  iii.  336. 

Walls  of  orchards,  iL  314. 
War,  passion  of  the  Greeks  for,  i.  33. 
„    galleys,  iii.  302. 
„    the  chief  of  sciences,  i.  1 12. 
Warm  baths,  iL  88. 
Washing  hands,  ii.  173. 
Water,  how  purified,  ii.  373. 
M      how  discovered,  ii.  367. 
„      why  poisonous,  iii.  339,  n.  21. 
M      indications  of^  iL  369. 
„      drinking  of^  ii.  134. 
„      superior  for  the  quenching  of  steel, 

iii.  155. 
M      -caltron,  bread  of,  iii.  108. 
„      coolers  for,  iiL  114. 
„      how  cooled,  iL  373,  n,  2. 
„      -melons,  iL  326. 
n      -mills,  iiL  105,  u.  3. 
Water  mingled  with  wine,  iii.  113. 
Watery  miUc,  ii.  269. 
Wax,  from  Sardinia,  iiL  376. 
Weaning  children,  i.  143. 

„       calves,  ii.  286. 
Weasel,  about  fiirms,  u.  397,  n,  1. 
Weather,  observations  concerning,  iL  373. 
Weaving,  iii.  214. 

n       origin  of  the  art,  iii.  215. 
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WeftTing  and  djeing  in  Tjtcani«y  iii.  337. 
Weeding,  il  388. 
WeighU,  iii.  129. 
WelUinAttica,ii.371. 
Whale-fishery  at  Cytheia,  ill  269. 
Whales,  iiL  234. 
Wheat,  fnm  Spain,  iii.  379. 
«      of  Elatea,  iii.  339. 
„      from  Sicily,  iii.  374. 
„       Boeotian,  iii.  338. 
\inieelwTights,  iu.  181. 
Whip,  of  great  service  at  Sparta,  i.  385. 
M     lued  in  scooiging  slavea,  iii.  20, 

fi.  3* 
„     from  Elis,  iiL  33. 
HHiite  bees,  u.  297. 
Wicker  lanterns,  ii.  121. 
Wife  of  Panteus,  story  of;  L  397. 
n  on  what  tenns  she  lived  with 

her  husband,  iL  31. 
n  possessed   the    control   of  the 

honse,  L  407. 
Wiffs,  iii.  140. 

Wild  boars,  from  Argos,  iiL  33. 
„       „     chase  of,  L  221. 
„    docks,  how  caoght,  iL  277. 
„    thyme,  planted  in  gardens,  iL  310, 

SI.  5. 
„    spikenard,  iii.  344. 
Wind,  signs  of;  iL  380. 

„     their  efiisct  on  vines,  iL  338. 
„     names  of;  319. 
M     violent,  iiL  323. 
Wine,  adulterated,  iiL  115. 
„    Peloponnesian,  iiL  331. 
„    early  use  o^  iL  135. 
„    varieties  of;  iL  169. 
y,    how  drunk,  IL  190. 
„    watered,  iiL  113. 
„    drunk   clandestinely   by   boyi,   L 

167. 
„    drunk  by  women,  iL  36. 
„    miraculous  production  o^  iL  336. 
„    -press,  iL  352. 
„    with    what    plants   flavoured,    iL 

118. 
„    invention  of,  iL  1 65. 
„    its  qualities,  iiL  119. 
„    price  of,  iiL  115. 
„    sold  in  the  agora,  iii.  121. 
„    of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  354. 
„    of  the  islands,  iiL  355. 
„    of  Italy,  iiL  370. 
Winnowing,  iL  392. 
Winter  i^mrtments,  iL  88. 
Wite'chib,ii.  189. 
Wives,  boRowing  o^  at  Sparta,  L  394. 

f,     how  chosen,  at  Sparta,  L  392. 
Women,  their  thrifty  habits,  L  379. 

„      of    Sparta,    not   oonrageoos,   L 
395. 


Women,  vrorked  handmiUs,  iii.  105. 

„      wives  of  the  state  in  Sparta,  L 

383. 
y,      their  position  among  the  lonians, 

L401. 
M      business  habits  o^  L  407, «.  7. 
„      frequented  the  theatre,  L  408, 

411,  415. 
„      not  present  at  entertainments,  iL 

174. 
^      their  authority,  iL  35. 
M      their  sway,  L  407. 
„      liberty  enjoyed  by  them  in  Ho- 
meric times,  L  372,  373. 
M      performed  religious  rites,  L  403. 
„      fimght  on  h(»seback  among  the 

Sauromats,  i.  33,  «.  1. 
„      fetched  water,  in  Heroic  times, 

i.  380,  382. 
„      in  the  Heroic  ages,  L  369. 
„      drank  wine,  iL  136. 
„      made  bread,  L  380. 
„      what  festinds  they  attended,  L 

404. 
n      their  portion  in  society,  L  32. 
n      worked  before  the  introdnctifln  of 

slaves,  iiL  4. 
n      idea  of  their  beauty,  L  371. 
„      respect  paid  to  them,  L  33w 
„      freedom  among  the  shepherds^  iL 

412. 
„      of  Doric  states,  L  382. 
w      pfesent  at  the  theatre,  iL   249, 

n,  7. 
„      said  to  have  danced  on  the  stage, 

.    a  249,  n.  3. 
„      their  dzess,  ii.  53. 
„      their  fbim,  i.  369. 
„      vain  and  luxurious,  iL  39. 
Wood  sold  in  the  agora,  iiL  123. 

„      of  Attica,  i.  62. 
Wooden  table%  iL  100. 
„       bowls,  iL  1 15. 
Wool,  Megarian,  iiL  331. 
„      Italian,  iii.  374. 
„     dyeing  of,  iii.  331. 
Work-baskets,  L  379. 
Worid,  education  of  the,  I.  289. 
Wonnwood,  wine  flavoured  vrith,  iiL  1 19, 

842. 
Wreaths,  nse  o^  iL  304. 
Wreckers,  iii.  323. 
Wrestling,  L  201. 

Writing,  art  of;  possessed  by  women, 
406,  407. 
„       eariy  understood  by  the  Greeks, 

iii.  248. 
«       how  taught,  L  180. 
M       little  stress  hid  on  at  Sparta. 
180. 
Written  characters  on  fruit,  iL  324, 


